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IN  RE  SILAS  RIIAWN. 


It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  raw  Decem¬ 
ber  day  just  forty  years  ago,  when  that 
superb,  safe,  swift-going  floating  palace  the 
Di  \  ernon,  No.  4,  Shaw,  Master,  plying 
between  TV  heeling  and  Louisville,  puffed  up 
to  the  city  of  Arcadia  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  river  and  stopped,  with  a  panther-like 
shriek  that  rang  through  the  ranges  of 
steep  white  hills. 

The  “  floating  palace  ”  was  a  squat,  grimy 
little  tub  of  a  stern-wheeler,  that  crept  and 
creaked  and  snorted  up  and  down  the  river 
like  a  rheumatic  tortoise ;  in  point  of  fact, 
too,  the  city  of  Arcadia  (nee  Onion  creek) 
consisted  of  coaling  sheds  and  one  frame 
house,  yellow-washed,  with  a  long  porch  and 
watering  trough  outside,  and  a  Store,  Bar 
and  Post-office,  all  in  one  room  within.  Up 
on  the  snowy  hill  that  banked  the  back  of 
the  hamlet,  yawned  the  black  mouths  of  two 
or  three  coal-mines;  the  oily  grime  of  the 
bituminous  coal  streaked  the  yellow  house, 
turned  the  mud  of  the  landing  into  pitch, 
and  lay  in  drifts  of  feathery  black  flakes 
over  the  dazzling  fields  of  snow. 

The  passengers  of  the  Di  Vernon  did  not 
come  on  deck  to  look  at  the  station  ;  they 
had  all  gathered  in  the  much  begilt  little 
cabin.  A  small,  vivacious,  dark  man  was  in 
the  midst  of  them,  making  ready  to  go 
ashore. 

“  all  your  traps  ready,  Doc  ?  ”  shouted 
the  captain  down  into  the  cabin  through  a 
sky-light. 

“Oh,  yes,  yes.  At  least,  I  think— over¬ 


coat,  carpet-bag,  leggins — one,  two,  three — 
my  wife  told  me  to  be  sure  and  count  or 
I ’d  certainly  leave  something — leggins, — 
bless  my  soul,  did  anybody  see  my  leggins  ?  ” 
running  here  and  there,  upsetting  chairs  and 
coal  scuttle. 

“  Here ’s  your  rifle,”  said  one  of  the  lady 
passengers,  holding  it  at  arm’s  length  and 
eying  it  askance,  “  and  shot  pouch,  and 
pistols.  I  suppose  they  ’re  not  loaded  ?  ” 

“  Good  gracious,  no  !  Do  you  think  I ’d 
carry  loaded  weapons  where  there  are  women 
and  children  about  ?  I’m  too  old  a  hunter 
for  that !  .  Here  are  the  leggins,  after  all. 
Now,  my  wamus.  I  wore  that  wamus,  sir, 
the  last  time  I  went  hunting,  just  eleven 
years  ago  come  next  May.  Well,  good-bye, 
good-bye  !  ”  beginning  to  shake  hands  all 
round  for  the  second  time.  The  little  man’s 
motions  were  as  eager  and  jerky  as  his  talk. 

“  Cap ’s  in  a  hurry,  I  suppose,  as  usual. 
Oh,  I ’ve  enjojed  myself  tre-mendously  this 
trip  !  First  holiday  in  ten  years  ;  and  then 
you ’ve  all  been  so  kind  and  friendly.  Oh, 
I ’m  not  blind  !  I  only  wish  my  wife  had 
been  aboard.  Never  made  any  friends  be¬ 
fore  without  my  wife,  and,  — eh,  what ’s 
that?  What  is  it,  young  Territt?  ” 

Young  Territt,  clerk  of  the  Di  Vernon, 
six  feet  two  in  height,  with  the  face  of  a 
rosy,  overgrown  baby,  bow'ed  ponderously. 
“  Captain  Shaw  bade  me  say  that  there  is  no 
haste,  Dr.  Rhawn.  The  Di  Vernon  lays 
up  at  Arcadia  for  an  hour.” 

The  passengers  cast  uneasy  glances  out  to 
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the  threatening  sky.  “  So  long  ?  ”  said  one 
old  man.  “No  danger  of  the  river’s  closing 
over,  Mr.  Territt  ?  I  must  reach  Pittsburg 
'by  Thursday.” 

Young  Territt  glanced  at  the  enormous 
paste  diamond  on  his  shirt-front,  and  then 
turned  his  infantile  round  eyes  on  the 
speaker. 

“  I  apprehend,  Mr.  Fleming,  the  river  will 
not  close,  sir.  The  Di  Vernon  always  lays 
up  at  Arcadia  for  an  hour.  Captain  Shaw 
has  business  on  shore.  In  point  of  fact,  his 
mother  lives  in  Arcadia.  She  is  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Hotel,”  waying  his  hand 
to  the  yellow-washed.  Then  he  strode  sol¬ 
emnly  back  to  the  bar.  The  little  doctor 
clapped  him  on  the  back  as  he  passed. 

“  Young  Territt,  you  ’re  wasted  on  the 
Di  Vernon  !  You ’ve  bounce  enough  to 
carry  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire.  So  I ’ve 
an  hour  more  with  you  !  ”  turning  to  the 
passengers,  “  glad  o’  that.  Though  my  fin¬ 
gers  itch  to  handle  the  rifle.  I ’ve  only  five 
days  furlough,  you  see,  and  it ’s  the  first  in 
ten  years.” 

“  This  is  a  miserable  hole  where  you  ’re 
going  to  stop,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  peer¬ 
ing  out. 

“  Arcadia  ?  Onion  Creek,  we  used  to  call 
it.  Oh,  it ’s  bad  enough !  But  I  'll  get  a 
horse  from  Mrs.  Shaw  and  push  right  on 
back  into  the  mountains  ;  old  Ben  Ham  mitt 
lives  ten  miles  in, — famous  hunter.  None 
better  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Lots  of  deer 
and  bear  and  small  game  in  there.  I  ’ll 
camp  right  down  with  Ben.  I  ’ll  use  my 
five  days  up  to  the  last  minute,  take  my 
word  for  that !  There  comes  Cap !  ”  and  the 
voluble  little  man  darted  up  to  him  ;  “  I’ll 
go  ashore  with  you  and  talk  to  your  mother 
about  the  horse,  Shaw.” 

Shaw  bowed  in  the  top-heavy  fashion 
which  he  reserved  for  “  shore,”  and  which 
he  fondly  imagined  was  that  of  the  most 
high-toned  southern  gentleman. 

“  Happy — honor,  sir ;  you  put  up  with 
my  mother,  Dr.  Rhawn,  when  I  was  a  mere 
shaver.” 

“  Yes,  yes !  I  was  a  famous  hunter  and 
fisherman,  too,  when  I  was  a  young  man. 
Last  time  I  was  at  Onion  creek  gunning  was 
just  ten  years  ago.  Did  I  tell  you  about  that 


Mr.  Fleming  ?  ”  tapping  the  sharp-featured 
old  man  on  the  arm. 

“Yes,  several  times,”  drily. 

“  You  think  there ’s  no  danger  of  the 
river’s  closing  above,  Captain  ?  I  must 
make  Pittsburg  by  Thursday.” 

••  I  reckon  on  doin’  it,  sir.  The  ice  is 
a  runnin’  tolerable  thick,  it ’s  true.  The 
Di  Vernon  is  the  last  boat  that  ’ll  run  up 
the  Ohio  this  winter.  Thar ’s  none  cornin’ 
behind  us,”  said  Shaw,  leisurely. 

Shaw  was  a  leisurely,  solid  young  man, 
from  the  top  of  his  new  high  beaver  hat  to 
the  cow-skin  boots,  on  which  the  mud  and 
soot  of  many  years  had,  unmolested,  left 
their  marks.  He  wore  a  check  shirt,  vel¬ 
veteen  waiscoat  of  faded  purple,  and  leather- 
colored  trousers  jammed  into  the  boots.  On 
top  of  this  work-day  dress,  to  do  honor  to 
his  mother,  he  had  put  on  a  new  broad¬ 
cloth  frock-coat,  and  the  shiny,  genteel  hat 
aforesaid.  Across  his  broad  chest  always 
hung  a  gold  chain  dangling  with  heavy- 
seals,  and  on  his  stubby  forefinger  blazed  a 
costly  ruby  set  in  pearls,  yet  jewel  and  chain 
seemed  as  if  they  had  grown  there  deliber¬ 
ately  ;  they  belonged  to  his  personality  quite 
as  much  as  did  dusty  shirt  or  patched  jacket. 
For  the  rest,  Truman  Shaw  was  a  captain, 
the  outgrowth  as  usual  of  a  pilot.  He  was 
known  too  on  the  river  as  the  most  profane 
man  on  it ;  he  was  probably  the  champion 
swearep,  whose  swearing  was  a  birthright,  be¬ 
cause  he  went  at  the  business  steadily,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  anger;  he  never  lost  his 
wind  between  oaths.  With  woman  Truman 
never  had  been  known  to  let  fall  a  single 
damn.  If  cursing  clothed  him  on  deck  as  a 
garment,  he  dropped  it  as.  easily  when  in 
the  cabin,  and  was  underneath  an  honest, 
obstinate,  good-hearted  lad.  Miss  Sew  ell,  a 
young  lady  from  Connecticut  who  had  been 
teaching  in  the  South,  began  now,  as  usual, 
to  quiz  him  for  the  amusement  of  the  other 
passengers. 

“  What  a  pretty  name  you  chose  for  your 
boat,  Captain.”  she  said;  “I  infer  that  he 
is  a  favorite  of  yours  ?  ” 

“Scott?  I  knew  Jim  Scott,  ma'am. 
But  Philibv  run  the  river  afore  my  time.” 

“  I  should  have  said  the  character :  Di 
Vernon  you  know.” 
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“'Oh  yes  !  Yes,  old  Di  had  a  first-rate 
character.  Never  had  no  accident.  I’d  not 
have  named  my  boat  for  her  else.  Never 
name  your  boat  for  an  unlucky  craft1 
ma’am.” 

Miss  Sewell  gave  a  shrill  little  laugh. 
Her  sense  of  humor  was  weak,  but  she 
laughed  at  the  feeblest  joke  if  it  escaped 
somebody  else.  Dr.  Rhawn  was  looking  at 
her  gravely. 

“  You  could  afford  to  hunt  larger  game,” 
he  said  in  a  low  voice.  “  Come  Shaw,  we  ’ll 
go  ashore.” 

Miss  Sewell  with  another  lady  went  up  on 
deck  and  leaned  over  the  railing,  a  contempt¬ 
uous  smile  on  her  thin,  finely-lined  face. 
She  was  going  home  for  a  month’s  vacation, 
and  could  afford  to  indulge  the  disgust  for 
Southern  and  Western  people  which  had 
been  choking  in  her  for  a  year. 

“  This  Silas  Rhawn,  for  instance,”  she  said 
looking  after  him  critically  through  half 
closed  eyes.  “  Why,  Mary,  there  is  not  a 
more  popular  man  in  Middle  Kentucky; 
yet  in  New  England  he  would  rate  as 
a  prosy  gabbler,  hopelessly  commonplace. 
What  weight  can  such  men  hold  in  the 
great  scales  ?  ” 

Miss  Sewell  had  been  teaching  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  ;  before  that  on  a  Mississippi  plan¬ 
tation.  She  felt  that  she  was  going  up  out 
of  a  sterile  desert  into  a  land  flowing  with 
intellectual  milk  and  honey.  It  was  quite 
right  that  she,  a  Brahmin  of'  the  Brahmins, 
should  give  verdict  and  sentence  as  omnis¬ 
cient  judge  and  jury  on  the  Pariahs  wdio 
dwelt  on  these  barbarous  suburbs  of  Igno¬ 
rance.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  this  tone 
and  temper  assumed  by  New  Englanders 
who  were  in  the  South  at  that  dime.  It  told 
—in  ’61. 

Dr  Rhawn,  meantime,  going  up  the  mud¬ 
dy  wharf,  told  the  captain  for  the  twentieth 
time  of  his  hunting  feats  ten  years  ago. 

Shaw  nodded.  “  Cussed  little  bore  !  ”  he 
thought  good-humoredly. 

Dr.  Rhawn,  at  home,  was  a  hard  student ; 
he  was  not  naturally  clever,  so  that  study 
cost  more  from  him  than  from  other  men. 
He  was  a  poorly-paid  country  doctor,  and 
sometimes,  what  with  this  incessant  study 
and  the  hard  work,  and  the  anxiety  to  keep 


Jane  and  the  three  children  comfortable,  he 
really  felt  quite  like  an  old  decrepit  man. 
But  to-day  he  was  not  a  day  older  than 
twenty.  He  could  hardly  keep  from  turn¬ 
ing  somersaults  in  the  snow. 

“If  your  mother  has  a  horse  to  spare, 
Truman,”  he  said,  “I’ll  be  off  at  once  to 
old  Hammitt’s.  I  don’t  want  to  lose  an 
hour.  You  see  my  wife’s  brother  happened 
along  and  took  my  patients.  That ’s  the 
way  I  got  the  harness  off.  Such  a  thing 
might  not  happen  again  these  fifty  years.  I 
don’t  wa»it  to  lose  an  hour.” 

“  No,  of  course  not.  Come  into  the  bar. 
I  ’ll  go  in  and  see  about  the  horse.  I  reckon 
mother ’s  inside  somewhere.” 

The  doctor  turned  into  the  bar.  There 
was  a  sooty  stove  and  a  sooty  counter,  and 
behind  it  a  row  of  barrels  of  whisky,  cider 
and  apple-molasses  ;  kegs  of  maple  sugar  : 
over  them  shelves  with  alternately  layers  of 
cheese,  pink  calico,  boots,  and  Brandreth’s 
pills  ;  in  the  corner  a  pine  box  marked  P. 
O.  The  doctor  dropped  in  a  letter  he  had 
written  to  Jane.  “  God  bless  the  girl  I  I 
wish  I  had  her  along.” 

But  with  the  dropping  of  the  letter  he 
had  cut  loose  from  home,  work,  civilization. 
Now  for  his  frolic.  He  buttoned  on  the 
leggings,  whistling  “  Zip  Coon,”  drew  on 
his  old  surtout,  lighted  his  pipe. 

Shaw  would  have  the  horse  round  in  a 
minute.  The  captain  came  in.  His  heavy 
countenance  had  undergone  some  curious 
change  since  he  went  out. 

“  The  mare ’s  all  right.  Nip ’s  a  saddlin’ 
her  fur  you.” 

“  What ’s  the  matter,  Shaw  ?  ” 

“  My  mother ’s  in  yonder.  Sick.  It ’s 
small-pox  I  reckon  by  the  look  on ’t.  She 
haint  had  no  care,  except  from  that  half¬ 
blind  old  nigger  woman,  Nip.  The  folks ’s 
all  bin  afeard  to  come  nigh  her.”  His  quiet, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  his  wonted  oaths, 
impressed  the  doctor  with  the  extent  of 
Shaw’s  excitement. 

“  I  ’ll  go  in  and  look  at  her,”  he  said 
gravely.  “Very  likely  it  is  not  as  bad  as 
you  think.” 

“  I  wrish  you  would,  Doc.” 

The  doctor  followed  him  into  a  dark  lit¬ 
tle  room  at  the  back  of  the  store,  where 
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Mrs.  Shaw  had  her  untidy  bed  in  the  midst 
of  boxes  of  candles,  soap  and  other  stock. 
When  he  opened  the  door  the  insufferable 
odor  made  both  men  draw  back. 

“  Sinall-pox,  and  no  mistake,”  said  Rhawm. 
“  Go  into  the  bar,  Shaw.  I  ’ll  examine  her 
alone.” 

In  about  twenty  minutes  he  came  into  the 
bar-room. 

“  It ’s  a  pretty  severe  case,  Truman.  But 
there ’s  really  no  danger  provided  she  has 
proper  nursing.  You  must  get  somebody. 
That  old  darkey  is  of  no  account.” 

“  Get  somebody  !”  Shaw  laughed.  “Who’d 
you  get  ?  Thar ’s  only  two  neighbors  back 
in  the  hills,  and  a  gold  mine  would  n’t  hire 
one  of  them  to  come  nigh  a  case  of  small¬ 
pox.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  pause,  in  which 
the  Yankee  clock  on  the  shelf  ticked  away 
vociferously.  “  I ’ve  got  to  stay,”  said  Shaw, 
at  last.  “  That ’s  about  the  size  on ’t.” 

“  I  suppose  so,”  said  Rhawn.  “  She  has 
no  daughter  ?  ” 

“Not  a  chick  nor  child  but  me.  She ’d 
have  give  her  heart’s  blood  for  me  any  day, 
even  when  I  was  sowin’  the  worst  of  my 
oats.  This  don’t  seem  much  to  do  for  her,” 
he  muttered  reflectively,  grinding  the  toe  of 
his  boot  into  the  muddy  floor,  “  but  it  ’ll 
cost  like  the  devil.” 

“  Young  Territt  can  take  the  boat  up.” 

“Territt?  That  infant?”  Shaw  burst 
into  an  uneasy  roar  of  laughter.  “  No ;  the 
boat  ’ll  have  to  lay  up  at  Arcadia  fur  the 
winter.” 

“And  how  would  the  passengers  go  on  up  ? 
Oh,  Shaw,  that ’s  impossible  !  ” 

“  The  only  way  fur  them  to  get  up  would 
be  on  sleds,  even  if  the  sleds  could  be  had — 
which  they  can’t,”  interjected  Shaw. 

“And  the  snow  must  lie  five  feet  deep 
along  the  river  bottoms.  There  are  two 
babies  there  and  sickly  women.  No,  no ; 
that  won’t  do.” 

“  I  don’t  see  any  way  out  of  it,”  returned 
Shaw,  chewing  as  vehemently  at  the  lump 
of  tobacco  in  his  mouth  as  if  to  squeeze  an 
idea  out  of  it.  “  I ’m  not  the  man  to  neg¬ 
lect  my  boat.  No  man  on  the  river ’d  say 
that.  But  this  is  life  an’  death.  If  it  was 
anybody  but  poor  old  Mammy - ” 


“  She ’s  calling  you  now,  Truman.” 

Shaw  spat  out  the  tobacco,  rinsed  his 
mouth  hastily  and  hurried  in. 

Doctor  Rhawn  walked  up  and  down  the 
space  between  the  barrels,  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing  so  intently  that  his  pipe  went  out. 
Outside  was  the  mare  fastened  to  a  post 
ready  for  him.  In  the  distance  the  path  to 
old  Hammitt’s  wound  over  the  mountains, 
which  rose  range  on  range,  white  and 
sparkling,  into  the  frosty  sky.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  chase  he  and  the  old  man  had 
given  a  panther.  He  had  told  the  story  a 
thousand  times  since  to  his  patients ;  the  hunt 
for  days  on  its  track — his  heart  used  fairly 
to  stop  beating  when  he  would  pounce  on 
the  velvety,  three-lobed,  clawless  print  of  its 
paw  in' the  mud;  the  ravenous  hunger  after 
the  day’s  tramp,  the  taste  of  the  delicious 
corn  bread  and  fat  pork,  the  coming  upon 
the  beast  suddenly  under  a  rock,  Hammitt’s 
missing  fire,  the  leap  of-  the  brute,  the 
“  ping  ”  of  his  own  bullet,  the  sush,  sush  of 
the  blood  from  its  heart  on  to  the  dead 
leaves.  Why,  the  icy  air  up  yonder  was  like 
wine !  There  were  plenty  of  panthers  yet 
on  the  deer  trails.  He  had  been  looking- 
forward  to  this  for  ten  years. 

Back  of  the  bar  was  the  foul  little  room 
and  the  ugly,  vulgar  old  woman  with  her 
fetid  disease. 

It  was  no  great  heroic  sacrifice  which  the 
little  doctor  felt  called  upon  to  make  ;  only 
the  giving  up  of  a  holiday.  One  of  those 
commonplace  little  chances  to  be  unselfish 
and  generous  which  our-  Master  gives  to  all 
of  us  almost  daily. 

When  Shaw  came  back  the  doctor  had 
taken  off  his  leggings  and  overcoat. 

“  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  run  the 
Di  Vernon  up  to  Pittsburg  and  to  get  back 
again  ?  ” 

“I  can  do  it  inside  of  a  week.  Shorter 
if  the  ice  don’t  thicken.  Why,  what  d’ye 
mean,  Doc  ?  ”  eying  him  anxiously. 

“  I  ’ll  stay  with  your  mother.  You  go 
ahead.  But  mind,  Shaw,  you  be  back  here 
on  time,  if  you  have  to  walk  it.  My  fur¬ 
lough  only  lasts  ten  days  at  the  outside.” 

Shaw  stood  looking  at  him,  his  jaws  work¬ 
ing  hard,  though  there  was  no  tobacco  in 
his  mouth. 
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“You’re  a  good  fellow,  Doc,”  he  said  un¬ 
certainly,  and  then  broke  out.  “  No,  I  ’ll 
be  d — d  if  you  shall  do  it  1  It ’s  too  hard. 
Let  the  passengers  foot  it.” 

“  Nonsense,”  said  Rhawn  quietly.  “  It ’s 
all  settled.  I  ’ll  make  myself  comfortable  ; 
don’t  you  fear.  You  needn’t  be  uneasy 
about  your  mother,  either.  It ’s  not  a  viru¬ 
lent  case.  Go  along  now,  I  ’ll  not  say  good¬ 
bye  to  the  passengers.  There’s  a  good  deal 
of  risk  of  contagion.  Change  your  own 
clothes,  Shaw,  before  you  go  aboard.” 

Shaw  felt  that  the  little  man  was  master 
of  the  emergency;  he  made  such  a  mere 
matter  of  business  of  it  that  the  thanks 
which  the  captain  tried  to  stammer  out 
seemed  somehow  sentimental  and  unneces¬ 
sary.  The  last  sound  which  he  heard  as  he 
left  the  house  was  the  doctor  calling  to  Nip 
to  bring  up  a  scuttleful  of  coals  and  to  put 
on  the  tea-kettle.  He  was  already  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Arcadian  Emporium. 

It  would  never  do,  of  course,  to  mention 
small-pox  on  board,  although  Shaw  felt 
that  it  was  mean  to  keep  silence  about  the 
doctor’s  heroism. 

Old  Mr.  Fleming  was  grumbling  in  the 
men’s  cabin.  “  It ’s  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
sir,”  holding  out  his  watch,  “  and  the  ice  is 
growing  thicker  every  minute.  I  suppose  it 
was  essential  that  you  should  see  Rhawn  off 
on  his  tom-fooling  of  a  hunt,  whether  we 
get  to  Pittsburg  or  not.” 

“He  has  not  started  on'  his  hunt  yet,” 
said  Shaw  gently,  and  the  old  man,  who 
had  expected  a  volley  of  oaths  and  who  was 
in  the  humor  to  give  them  back,  went  off 
growling. 

The  Di  Vernon  began  to  plough  her  way 
up  the  river,  which  was  now  a  bed  of  float¬ 
ing  lumps  of  ice  and  frozen  mud. 

“^Thar’s  not  another  boat  on  the  river 
could  make  Pittsburg,”  remarked  Territt 
smoothing  his  apple  cheeks  complacently 
with  his  pudgy  ringed  finger. 

“  Damnation  !  Don’t  be  more  of  an  ass 
than  you  can  help  !  ”  snapped  Shaw,  who 
was  leaning  over  the  railing  looking  at  the 
fast-vanishing  Emporium.  Suddenly  he 
started  in  dismay.  Rhawn  had  opened  two 
of  the  windows.  He  was  letting  in  the 
fresh  air  1  Did  he  mean  to  poison  her  ? 


Truman  made  a  step  to  reverse  the  wheel 
and  run  the  boat  on  shore.  But  he  was  too 
late.  He  gave  the  matter  up  with  a  grunt  and 
the  Di  Vernon  held  on  her  way. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  just  as  the  boat 
puffed  up  to  the  wharf  at  Wheeling,  two 
men  stood  smoking  in  the  bar-room  of  the 
Powhatan  House  in  that  town.  One  of 
them  wore  a  cap  and  inky  office  jacket  and 
had  evidently  just  come  from  a  neighboring 
counting-house ;  the  other,  a  traveler’s  over¬ 
alls,  leggings,  and  a  frogged  camlet  “  Boston 
wrapper  ”  which  covered  him  from  neck  to 
heel 

“  Well,  Tom,”  he  said,  “  I ’m  glad  to  have 
had  even  this  glimpse  of  you.  Out  in  that 
Ohio  wilderness  we  lose  sight  of  our  old 
friends  along  with  all  the  rest  of  civilization. 
It ’s  five  years  since  I ’ve  seen  a  familiar 
face.” 

“  Why  not  stay  then,  Duchert  ?  There 
will  be  another  stage  going  east  to-morrow.” 

“I  doubt  it.  The  snow’s  falling  fast; 
and  it  lies  deep  in  the  gorges  by  Cumber¬ 
land  now.  I  must  take  the  stage  this  after¬ 
noon.  How  soon  does  it  go  ?  ”  he  called  to 
the  agent  and  bar-keeper. 

“  In  an  hour,  sir.” 

“  I ’m  booked  for  a  back  seat  ?” 

“  Certainly,  Judge.” 

Mr.  Duchert  laughed,  turning  to  his 
friend,  “  I  must  be  getting  on  to  middle- 
age,  eh  ?  The  grog-mixers  invariably  dub 
me  judge  or  governor.”  He  eyed  Tom’s 
stout  paunch  and  florid  face  critically  and 
passed  his  hand  involuntarily  over  the  bald 
spot  on  his  own  head,  then  began  to  poke 
the  coal  in  the  grate  with  a  slow,  thoughtful 
whistle.  “  It ’s  all  right  with  y6u,  Tom. 
You ’ve  a  wife  and  family  to  make  middle- 
age  endurable.  But  it  would  be  a  damnar 
ble  muddy  swamp  to  me.  I  can ’t  afford  to 
grow  old.” 

Tom  hesitated.  “  You  never  think  of 
marrying,  Bob  V  ” 

“  No,  no,”  hastily.  “  I  mean  to  keep  a  free 
foot  and  enjoy  life.  What  wretched  cigars 
this  fellow  keeps  !  ” 

Tom  felt  himself  rebuffed,  but  he  stood 
talking  with  his  friend  until  the  red  coach 
with  its  four  stout  bays  drew  up  to  the  door. 
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The  trunks  were  piled  on  to  the  boot ;  the 
carpeted  steps  opeued  with  a  clap  at  the 
door.  ‘‘I  beg  pardon,  Judge,”  said  the 
agent,  “  but  there  are  two  lady  passengers. 
Two  just  arrived  this  moment — steamboat 
Di  Vernon — back  seat,  you  know  ?  ” 

“Oh,  certainly;  any  seat  for  me.”  He 
wrung  Tom’s  hand.  “  God  bless  you,  old 
fellow.  Don’t  go  home  and  tell  your  wife 
1  ’m  a  rake  or  a  woman-hater.  Good-bye. 
Take  care  of  yourself.”  Tom  stood  nod¬ 
ding  and  smiling  on  the  hotel  porch.  He 
had  a  vague  idea  that  Duchert  was  a  wild 
fellow  who  would  not  settle  himself,  and 
Duchert  knew  it,  and  laughed  as  he  ar¬ 
ranged  the  straw  about  his  feet.  What 
would  Tom  say  if  he  knew  that  he  had 
hardly  spoken  to  a  woman  for  three  years  ; 
that  he  had  been  fool  enough  to  be  blind 
and  careless  to  all  the  pretty  girls  he  knew 
before  he  went  West,  because  he  had  quar¬ 
reled  with  one  ?  There  were  many  of  them 
with  ■whom  he  could  no  doubt  have  been 
happy  out  on  that  lonely  farm.  “  But  there 
were  none  of  them  like  Maria,”  he  thought, 
staring  vacantly  out  at  the  crowded  porch 
and  falling  snow.  “  Not  one.  I  was  hard 
hit- — hard  hit !  I  wonder  where  on  God’s 
earth  she  is  now.”  He  took  off  his  hat  and 
waved  it  with  a  laugh  to  Tom,  as  the  guard 
clattered  up  the  steps  and  banged  the 
door.  They  were  off.  The  two  lady  pas¬ 
sengers,  mere  bundles  of  quilted  cloaks  and 
green  veils,  settled  themselves  comfortably 
on  the  back  seat,  and  told  each  other  that 
it  was  frightfully  cold  half-a-dozen  times  in 
the  first  quarter  of  a  mile.  Mr.  Duchert 
politely  made  a  similar  remark  with  varia- 
tions,  but  only  one  lady  assented.  She  was 
a  pert  school  girl  with  a  negro  accent.  The 
other  was  silent.  There  was  no  other  pas¬ 
senger.  The  journey  across  the  mountains 
was  then  a  matter  of  a  fortnight’s  time. 
“  What  if  I  should  have  them  alone  on  my 
hands  all  the  way  across  ?  ”  thought  Mr. 
Duchert  with  a  shudder.  He  was  long 
past  the  age  when  two  weeks  of  petites  soins 
to  two  unknown  women  would  have  filled 
him  with  rapturous  joy.  He  liked  tostretch 
his  legs  at  ease  now,  and  to  smoke  in  com¬ 
fort.  Even  in  thinking  of  Maria  out  in  his 
solitary  farm-house  he  was  apt  to  remember 


her  New  England  skill  in  housekeeping, 
her  neat  supper-table,  and  her  excellent  pies. 

The  school-girl  put  up  her  veil  and 
talked  fluently.  Whose  plantation  was 
this?  Whose  house  was  that?  What  was 
the  true  story  of  M’Culloch’s  leap  down  yon¬ 
der  hill?  She  was  quite  sure  they  would 
go  over  every  precipice  at  the  side  of  the 
turnpike ;  she  shrieked  at  each  ;  and  would 
not  somebody  see  if  the  driver  was  not 
drunk  ?  She  saw  him  go  in  for  liquor  at 
last  toll-gate.  Her  companion  was  inexora¬ 
bly  silent.  Mr.  Duchert  was  left  to  drag 
out  the  few  replies  necessary.  At  the  next 
little  inn  where  the  horses  were  changed  he 
got  out,  his  patience  being  quite  exhausted. 

“  No  other  passengers  on  the  way-bill  ?  ” 
he  asked  of  the  driver  who  was  mixing  his 
whisky  inside. 

“None  this  side  of  Cumberland.  We 
drop  the  young  lady  at  Hard-Scrabble,  ten 
miles  on.  The  other  goes  clear  through. 
Here ’s  the  way-bill.” 

Mr.  Duchert  took  it  as  he  warmed  his 
fingers  at  the  stove,  and  glanced  at  it  care¬ 
lessly.  “  Good  God  !  ”  he  muttered. 

“  Eh  ?  Speak  to  me  ?  ”  said  the  driver. 

“  No.  I  ’ll  take  the  seat  on  the  box  to 
Hard-Scrabble.” 

“  You  ’ll  find  it  cold,  sir.  The  wind ’s 
agen  us.” 

“No  matter.” 

“  Now  Hard-Scrabble,”  said  the  driver 
when  they  had  started,  wishing  to  be  civil, 
“  lies  right  on  the  line.  Half ’s  in  Virginny  ; 
half  in  Pennsylvaney.  Lots  of  runaway 
couples  come  up  from  Virginny  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  without  a  license.” 

“A  sort  of  Gretna  Green  ;  I  understand,” 
said  the  passenger.  He  did  not  speak  again 
until  they  drove  into  the  little  village,  and 
then  he  said  with  a  queer  laugh :  “Any 
man  can  come  here,  then,  and  be  married 
without  bans  or  license  or  preliminaries  ?  ” 

“Yes;  pervided” — slyly — “he  has  the 
right  woman.” 

“  Oh,  certainly.  Provided  he  has  the 
right  woman.” 

The  coach  stopped  at  a  chilly  frame  house. 
The  young  lady  alighted,  talking  faster 
than  ever,  and  was  received  into  the  bosom 
of  her  family.  Mr.  Duchert  alighted,  too, 
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and  walked  on  to  the  inn.  He  went  in  and 
stood  by  the  fire.  'When  the  landlord  spoke 
to  him  he  did  not  answer — did  not  hear 
him,  in  fact.  It  was  not  his  legs  or  arms 
that  were  cold,  it  was  his  heart ;  it  was  like 
a  heavy  lump  in  his  chest. 

“  What  a  fool  I  am!”  he  thought.  “A 
boy  of  sixteen  would  not  be  so  shaken. 
Give  me  some  brandy.” 

When  the  glass  was  brought  he  paid  for 
it,  set  it  down  and  walked  out,  leaving  it 
untasted.  When  he  stood  on  the  porch,  the 
leisurely  falling  of  the  snow,  the  gabble  of 
the  hostler  as  he  harnessed  the  fresh  horses, 
seemed  out  of  place  and  insolent  to  him. 
This  was  a  crisis,  a  breathing  spell  in  the 
world ;  as  if  he  were  going  to  die  or — to 
live  again. 

The  horses  were  harnessed,  the  driver  on 
the  box.  “  Will  you  come  up,  sir,  or  go  in- 
si  le  ?  ”  he  said,  cracking  his  whip. 

Duchert  stood  motionless. 

“  Will  you  come  up  agen,  sir  ?  ” 

“  No.”  He  went  forward  quickly  and 
opened  the  door.  He  seated  himself  on  the 
back  seat  beside  her.  When  the  coach 
drove  from  the  door  down  into  the  whirling 
snow  again  he  resolutely  pushed  aside  her 
cloaks  and  took  her  hand. 

“  It  is  I,  Maria.” 

“Yes,  Robert.” 

“  Do  you  forgive  me  ?  I  was  to  blame.  I 
behaved  like  a  scoundrel,  I  suppose.  But  it ’s 
six  years  ago,  and  I  never-loved  any  woman 
but  you.  Why,  I  was  thinking  of  you  the 
very  minute  you  entered  the  coach.  Say 
you  forgive  me,  Maria.” 

Maria  said  very  little,  but  she  put  up  her 
veil.  She  had  been  crying  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  her  nose  was  red  and  her  eyes  full 
of  meaning,  and  her  chin  quivered,  and  she 
was  altogether  a  much  more  lovable  person 
than  the  proper,  intellectual  Miss  Sewell 
whom  her  pupils  knew. 

They  traveled  together  alone  to  Cumber¬ 
land.  It  was  bitter  winter  weather  outside  ; 
the  snow  fell  and  the  wind  blew,  but  when 
they  came  out  of  the  coach  their  cheeks 
were  ruddy  and  their  eyes  as  bright  as  if  it 
were  June  and  the  world  was  full  of  roses. 
Mr.  Duchert  went  to  the  landlord  and  asked 
some  mysterious  questions  about  a  clergy¬ 


man  ;  then  he  came  back  and  urged  some 
request  on  her. 

“  Why  not  here  ?  ”  he  said.  “  We  are  no 
longer  young,  Maria.  We  have  no  time  to 
spare ;  we  are  both  lone  and  friendless — ” 

“  Presently,  presently,”  she  said,  drawing 
off  her  glove.  Give  her  time  to  think.  And 
what  a  strange  chance  it  was !  They  had 
so  nearly  missed  each  other  1  If  the  Di 
Vernon,  now,  had  been  delayed  an  hour  lie 
would  have  gone  on  before  her,  and  they 
never  would  have  met  perhaps  in  all  their 
lives. 

But  Doctor  Rhawn  knew  nothing  of  this, 
nor  did  she  ever  think  of  the  little  man  at 
his  commonplace,  disagreeable  task. 

Seven  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning,  Alice 
Hardy,  the  wife  of  a  Pittsburg  mill  hand, 
called  sharply  to  her  husband :  “  You  ’re  ten 
minutes  late,  Jem.  You  ’ll  be  docked  !  The 
bell  of  the  W orks  has  stopped  ringing.” 

“  It  has  n’t  rung  at  all.”  He  came  out  of 
the  bed-room  into  the  kitchen  where  she 
was  clearing  away  the  dishes  used  in  their 
scanty  breakfast.  The  two  rooms  were 
clean,  so  were  the  three  children  ;  but  there 
were  terrible  hints  of  want  in  the  bare  walls 
and  wan  little  faces.  * 

“  We  run  on  half-time  to-day,  Alice.” 

“  Oh,  James  !  ” 

She  dropped  the  pan  she  held  and  came 
up  to  him,  a  blank  dismay  on  her  face. 
The  .Monongahela  Works  was  a  small  con¬ 
cern  and  paid  low  wages  to  its  men  ;  so  low 
that  Hardy’s  weekly  earnings  had  barely  kept 
the  family  from  actual  want. 

“  What  do  they  mean  ?  ”  she  cried.  “  Half 
of  what  you ’ve  been  making !  The  chil¬ 
dren  will  starve  outright.” 

“  It ’s  not  their  fault,  Alice,”  he  said.  He 
was  a  big,  high-shouldered,  loggish,  patient 
man.  “  Young  Mr.  Robert ’s  done  all  he 
could  to  keep  the  Works  goin’  on  account 
of  the  men.  It’s  Faraday  that’s  pushin’ 
him.  He’s  in  debt  to  Faraday.  Only  ten 
thousand,  I  hear  say ;  but  he  can’t  raise  a 
dollar.” 

Alice  turned  and  looked  at  the  children 
— at  little  crippled  Rob  with  his  hunger- 
bitten  face. 

“You  can’t  do  it!”  she  said  sharply. 
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“  Not  for  all  the  Mr.  Roberts  alive  1  Just 
all  of  you  men  tell  him  you  can’t  work  on 
half-time,  and  get  work  elsewhere.” 

“  We  can’t  get  it.  There ’s  hundreds  of 
men  lookin’  for  work  now.  Seems  as  ef 
women  never  do  understand.”  He  put  on 
his  hat  with  a  long  breath  and  went  down 
to  the  Works.  The  men  were  standing 
about  the  gate,  talking  in  undertones  to¬ 
gether,  anxious,  querulous ;  but  when  the 
owner  came  up  the  street  and  nodded  to 
them  as  he  passed  in,  every  face  relaxed 
into  a  friendly  smile.  “  Yoimg  Mr.  Robert  ” 
had  been  honest  enough  to  earn  their  good¬ 
will,  though  his  wages  were  low.  Presently, 
however,  one  or  two  men  came  out  and 
whispered  a  few  words  to  those  nearest 
them.  The  news  spread ;  the  crowd  con¬ 
verged  to  one  point  with  a  sudden  panic. 
“  Come  in  !  ”  shouted  a  burly  Irishman, 
“  we’ll  go  to  foind  the  manager  and  get  the 
truth  of  it.” 

The  manager,  a  lean,  sharp-faced  Scotch¬ 
man,  was  in  the  packing-room  when  the 
crowd  of  men  entered. 

“Mr.  Ferguson,”  said  one  garrulous, 
pushing  little  fellow,  “we  hear  that  Mr. 
Robert  is  going  to  make  an  assignment  and 
the  mill  will  be  closed  to-morrow.  Is  it 
true?” 

“  Nothing  is  determined  upon.  I  can  tell 
you  nothing  about  it.  That  will  do!  ”  as 
the  man  began  to  speak  again.  “  Keep  your 
limber  tongue  quiet,  Dunbar.  If  you  or 
any  other  man’s  dissatisfied,  let  him  get 
work  elsewhere.  Now,  clear  out  of  this !  ” 

The  men  retreated  cursing,  but  under 
their  breath.  They  were  afraid  of  Fergu¬ 
son.  Only  Jem  Hardy  stood  immovable. 

“  Can  I  see  Mr.  Robert  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  I  want  to  tell  him  about  the  children. 
If  the  mill  stops,  the  children  ’ll  starve. 
There ’s  no  work  in  the  town.” 

“Now  see  here,  Hardy,  be  reasonable. 
Mr.  Robert  has  run  on  full  time  at  a  loss  for 
you  men.  Go  out.  Don’t  let  him  Iiear  you 
talk  about  starving  children.  He  has  a  big 
load  of  his  own  to  carry.” 

Hardy  went  out  and  joined  the  group  in 
the  yard.  Ferguson  turned  into  the  office. 
The  young  man  there  looked  up  from  his 


desk ;  he  was  a  handsome,  genial  young  fel¬ 
low,  but  his  features  were  sunken  now  from 
anxiety  and  loss  of  sleep. 

“  The  men  ’ll  be  in  great  distress  ?  ”  he 
asked  guiltily.  “  I  have  heard  them  but  I 
could  not  face  them.” 

“  Never  mind  them.  It ’s  not  your  fault, 
sir.” 

“  Yes  it  is.  I  should  n’t  have  ventured  so 
far.  Rut  I  was  so  sure !  If  I  could  pay 
Faraday,  and  had  a  little  capital,  I ’d  make 
a  fortune  out  of  the  mill  yet !  ” 

“  There ’s  no  chance - ?  ”  hesitated 

Ferguson. 

“  I  wrote  to  my  uncle  in  St.  Louis.  He 
knows  all  about  the  business ;  he  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  go  into  it ;  he  has  the  money  if 
he  had  the  will  to  help  me.  But  he  has  not 
even  answered  my  letter.” 

“  There  has  not  been  a  boat  for  two  or 
three  days.  I  thought  I  heard  a  whistle  a 
few  minutes  ago.” 

Before  he  had  done  speaking  there  was  a 
tap  at  the  door.  It  opened,  and  old  Mr. 
Fleming  came  in  wrapped  in  a  traveling 
blanket,  his  eyes  bleared  with  the  cold. 

“  Uncle  Jacob !  ”  shouted  Robert  in  rapt¬ 
ure. 

“  Yes,  yes,  and  a  pretty  job  Uncle  Jacob 
has  taken  in  hand !  Came  up  on  the  Di 
Vernon ;  run  aground  five  times ;  nigh 
frozen  every  night.  And  I ’ve  got  here  none 
too  soon,  I  hear.  Make  an  assignment  to¬ 
morrow  ?  Let ’s  hear  all  about  it.” 

The  door  was  shut,  and  the  three  men  re¬ 
mained  closeted  all  day. 

That  evening  James  Hardy  came  up  the 
stairs  with  a  heavy  tread.  His  face  was  red 
and  his  eyes  bright,  but  he  had  not  been 
drinking.  He  thumped  down  a  big  pack¬ 
age  on  the  table,  and  came  up  to  the  fire 
where  Alice  sat  with  little  lame  Rob  in  her 
arms.  She  looked  up  dully  at  him. 

“  I ’ve  heard  it,”  she  said.  “  They ’ve 
told  me.  The  mill  stops  running  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“  Then  they  told  you  a  lie  !  It  goes  on 
running,  and  it  runs  full  time,  and  wages 
is  raised  up  to  the  usual  rates.  Young  Mr. 
Robert,  he ’s  took  his  uncle  in,  and  the  firm ’s 
to  be  ‘  Fleming  &  Fleming,’  with  plenty  of 
money  to  back  it.  God  bless  him,  I  say. 
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He  come  to  me  as  I  left  the  mill  just  now, 
says  he,  ‘  James,’  says  he,  ‘  here ’s  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  to  cheer  up  the  children  a  bit.  I  heard 
you  this  morning,’  says  he.  You  see  I  put 
the  case  plainly  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  and 
that  sort  o’  brought  things  right.  So  there’s 
some  meat,  and  let ’s  have  a  rousing  supper.” 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Fleming  with  his 
nephew  came  into  the  mill,  and  the  men 
gave  the  young  fellow  a  hearty  cheer. 

“  I  think  they  like  me,”  he  said,  his  eyes 
glistening.  “  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think 
what  their  condition  would  have  been  if  you 
had  not  been  willing  to  help,  or  if  the  Di 
Vernon  had  been  delayed  a  day  longer.” 

“  Then  you  had  no  holiday  1  ”  said  Mrs. 


Rhawn,  after  the  doctor  (who  had  come 
home  ruddy  and  hearty  and  fuller  of  fun 
than  ever)  had  told  his  story.  The  little 
woman  was  ready  to  cry  with  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“  Oh  I  had  a  splendid  day’s  shooting  after 
Shaw  came  back.  And  really,  Jane,  it 
would  not  have  done  to  keep  all  the  passen¬ 
gers  there.” 

“I  don’t  suppose,”  she  said  angrily,  “it 
made  the  slightest  difference  to  them !  The 
world  would  have  gone  on  just  as  well  if 
you  had  taken  your  holiday.” 

“  Very  likely  it  would.  But  it  was  only 
a  little  sacrifice,  Jenny,  and  it  seemed  the 
right  thing  to  do.” 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 
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There  lies  before  me  an  old  book,  the 
contents  of  which  are  indicated  in  the  title, 
“  Sadducismus  Triumphatus  [Sadduceeism 
Conquered]  :  or  full  and  plain  evidence 
concerning  witches  and  apparitions.  In 
two  parts.  The  first  treatiug  of  their  possi¬ 
bility,  the  second,  of  their  real  existence. 
By  Joseph  Glanvil,  late  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  his  Majesty,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  With  a  letter  of  Henry  More  on 
the  same  subject,  and  an  authentic  but 
wonderful  story  of  certain  Swedish  witches  ; 
done  into  English  by  Anth.  Hornack, 
Preacher  at  the  Savoy.”  This  book  bears 
the  date  of  1681.  At  that  time,  the  theo¬ 
logical  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft 
had  begun  to  be  shaken,  and  had  entered 
on  the  stage  of  obsolescence.  Yet  judicial 
convictions  for  this  supposed  crime  had 
not  ceased.  The  witchcraft  executions  at 
Salem  were  ten  yeai's  later.  And  the  denial 
of  this  sort  of  diabolical  covenants  by  which 
men  and  women  secured  the  services  of  de¬ 
mons  in  order  to  inflict  torture  by  their  aid 
upon  the  innocent  objects  of  their  malignity 
was  considered  a  proof  of  unsoundness  in 
theology,  and  as  being  at  a  short  remove 
from  infidelity.  Skepticism  on  this  subject 


was  treated  by  orthodox  divines  as  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  attack  on  an  article  of  religious 
belief,  sanctioned  from  time  immemorial  by 
wise  and  good  men,  and  fortified  by  plain 
testimonies  of  Scripture.  To  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  this  belief  was  not  only  to  cast  dis¬ 
credit  on  a  vast  mass  of  unimpeachable  tes¬ 
timony,  which  had  been  accumulating  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  but  it  involved, 
also,  an  audacious  assault  upon  an  element 
and  an  invaluable  buttress  of  Revelation. 
The  deniers  of  witchcraft  were  the  con¬ 
ceited  enemies  of  religion.  They  were  the 
old  Sadducees  come  to  life  again.  It  was 
more  than  hinted  that  they  were  instigated 
to  their  inexcusable  disbelief  by  the  Leader 
of  the  evil  spirits  himself,  who,  under  the 
shield  of  these  infidel  auxiliaries,  could  bet¬ 
ter  perform  his  works  of  deception. 

Henry  More,  who  introduces  Glanvil’s 
book,  is  the  Cambridge  Platonist  whose 
mystical  writings  in  behalf  of  theism  and 
the  Gospel  have  been  highly  appreciated  by 
metaphysicians  as  well  as  divines  ;  although 
he  followed  Plato  in  holding  to  the  preexist¬ 
ence  of  souls.  More  praises  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  in  providing  a  practical  confuta¬ 
tion  of  “  Hobbians  and  Spinozians  and  the 
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rest  of  that  Rabble  ”  who  disbelieve  in  an¬ 
gels  and  spirits,  by  giving  “  ever  and  anon 
such  fresh  examples  of  apparitions  and 
witchcrafts  as  may  rub  up  and  awaken  their 
benumbed  and  lethargic  minds  into  a  sus¬ 
picion  at  least  that  there  are  other  intelli¬ 
gent  beings  besides  these  that  are  clad  in 
heavy  earth  or  clay.”  So  strongly  moved  is 
this  usually  genial  writer  at  the  course 
taken  by  the  wanton  and  arrogant  disbe¬ 
lievers  in  witchcraft,  that  he  styles  them 
contemptuously,  “  The  small  philosophic 
Sir  Foplings  of  this  present  age,”  who  “  are 
as  much  afraid  of  these  stories  [of  wizards 
and  witches]  as  an  ape  is  of  a  whip.” 

More  remarkable  still  is  the  tone  of  the 
author  whom  the  preface  from  which  I  have 
just  quoted  introduces.  Glanvil  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members  elected  to  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  a  warm  champion  of  the 
experimental  philosophy.  His  Skepsis  Sci- 
entifica  is  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  system  and  upon  its  founder,  and  a 
zealous  plea  for  the  Baconian  method.  In 
philosophy  he  is  counted  among  the  ad¬ 
vanced  men  of  that  day.  But  he  trembled 
for  religion,  if  the  belief  in  witches  and  ap¬ 
paritions  were  allowed  to  be  assailed  with 
impunity.  “  Those,”  he  says,  “  that  dare 
not  bluntly  say  there  is  no  God,  content 
themselves  (for  a  fair  step  and  introduction) 
to  deny  there  are  spirits  or  witches.”  They 
comprise  “  most  of  the  looser  gentry,  and 
the  small  pretenders  to  philosophy  and 
wit ;  ”  “  atheism  is  begun  in  Sadducism.” 
In  support  of  the  proposition  that  there 
have  been  unlawful  confederacies  with  evil 
spirits,  “  by  virtue  of  which  the  hellish  ac¬ 
complices  perform  things  above  their  natu¬ 
ral  powers,”  Glanvil  appeals  to  all  histories, 
which  abound  in  the  exploits  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  darkness  ;  to  thousands  of  eye  and 
ear-witnesses,  some  of  them  discerning  and 
grave,  and  having  no  interest  to  contrive  a 
lie  ;  to  standing  public  records  ;  to  the  laws 
of  many  nations  ;  to  the  verdicts  of  wise 
and  honored  judges;  to  the  fact  that  thou¬ 
sands  in  England  had  suffered  death  for 
their  “  vile  compacts  with  apostate  spirits.” 
To  reject  this  belief,  supported  by  all  this 
varied  evidence,  is  to  make  laws  built  upon 
chimeras,  to  hold  that  wise  men  are  jug¬ 


glers,  that  the  gravest  judges  are  murderers, 
aud  the  “  sagest  persons,  fools  or  designing 
impostors.” 

After  the  theoretical  discussion  upon  the 
nature  of  spirits,  which  involves  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  the  matter,  follow  the  proofs  from 
Scripture,  extending  from  the  record  of  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  down  to  the  account  of 
the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament.  An 
elaborate  examination  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Witch  of  Endor  takes  into  view  the  va¬ 
rious  solutions  which  ignore  diabolic  agency 
in  the  transaction.  These  are  denounced 
as  untenable  and  rationalistic  evasions  of 
clear  statements  of  Scripture. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  volume 
presents  a  copious  “  collection  of  Relations,” 
— facts  going  to  verify,  beyond  all  reasona¬ 
ble  dispute,  the  reality  of  witchcraft. 

Glanvil’s  work  displays  the  views  which 
had  long  been  current.  Richard  Baxter 
published  narratives  of  witchcraft  which  he 
had  received  from  Cotton  Mather,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  that  man  “  an  obdurate  Sadducee,” 
who  was  not  convinced  by  these  irresistible 
proofs.  In  his  later  work  on  “  The  Cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits,”  he  reiterated 
the  same  judgment,  which  is  expressed  also 
elsewhere  in  his  writings.  That  prodigy  of 
learning,  Ralph  Cudworth,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  English  philosophical  theologians, 
asserts  that  the  evidence  of  the  reality  of  these 
dark  confederacies  between  men  and  devils 
is  so  great,  both  from  Scripture  and  human 
testimony,  that  disbelievers  “  in  this  present 
age,  can  hardly  escape  the  suspicion  of 
having  some  hankering  towards  atheism.” 
John  Wesley,  as  late  as  1768,  after  the  be¬ 
lief  in  witchcraft  had  been  generally  given 
up  by  intelligent  persons,  utters  his  “  sol¬ 
emn  protest  ”  against  this  concession  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Bible.  “  They  Well  know,” 
he  says,  “  whether  Christians  know  it  or 
not,  that  the  giving  up  of  witchcraft  is  in 
effect  giving  up  the  Bible  ”  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  collect  a  catena  of  passages 
from  eminent  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  as  well  as  from  pre¬ 
ceding  ages,  in  which  disbelief  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  declared  to  be  a  reprehensible  form 
of  infidelity,  and  one  which  directly  leads  to 
the  denial  of  the  prime  verities  of  religion. 
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The  Salem  witchcraft  was  only  one  brief 
chapter  in  the  voluminous  record  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  death  which  was  consequent 
on  this  belief.  The  misfortune  was  that 
the  Salem  tragedy  occurred  just  at  the 
epoch  when  the  old  faith  in  diabolical  com¬ 
pacts  was  beginning  to  wane ;  and  this 
tragedy  was,  therefore,  a  fresh  recollection 
when  that  faith  came  to  lose  its  hold  of  the 
general  mind.  Being  the  last  act  in  the 
drama,  it  was  the  longest  remembered. 
Ministers,  neither  in  New  England  nor  in 
Europe,  were  the  victims  of  the  delusion 
more  than  laymen.  If  Baxter  maintained 
the  criminality  of  witches,  his  friend,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  sent  them  to  the  scaffold. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  defences  of  the 
accepted  doctrine  is  the  work  of  Bodin,  the 
great  French  publicist,  which  was  published 
in  1580.  In  New  England  there  were  spe¬ 
cial  reasons  why  such  a  delusion  might 
easily  prevail.  It  is  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  the  Puritan  opinion  of  that  day  for 
Cotton  Mather  to  say :  “  The  devils  have 
doubtless  felt  a  more  than  ordinary  vexa¬ 
tion  from  the  arrival  of  those  Christians, 
with  their  sacred  exercises  of  Christianity, 
in  this  wilderness;  but  the  sovereignty  of 
heaven  has  permitted  them  still  to  remain 
in  the  wilderness,  for  our  vexation,  as  well 
as  their  own.”1  The  scape-goat  was  sent 
to  Azazel  in  the  desert.  Regions  of  this 
kind  were  favorite  haunts  of  devils.  The 
arrival  of  the  Puritan  emigrants  was  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  them  in  their  own  abodes.  This 
is  certain,  that  the  idea  of  the  New  England 
settlers  that  Satan  had  a  special  hostility  to 
their  enterprise,  was  sanctioned  by  English 
Puritan  divines  of  the  highest  repute.  The 
gloomy  experience  of  Indian  wars,  and  of 
the  terror  engendered  by  them,  and  even  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  country,  with  its  deep 
solitudes  and  vast,  unbroken  forests,  might 
easily  affect  the  imagination  of  the  colonists, 
in  whom  these  ideas  relative  to  Satan  were 
deeply  planted.  It  shows  of  what  strong 
stuff  our  godly  ancestors  were  made,  that, 
instead  of  being  overcome  with  timidity, 
they  braced  themselves  to  a  stern  conflict 
with  the  angry  prince  of  evil,  and  with  his 
myrmidons. 

I  Magnalia,  B.  vi,  cb.  vii. 


We  must  go  farther  and  affirm  that  the 
phenomena  of  witchcraft,  whatever  is  to  be 
said  of  the  superstition  involved  in  the  old 
interpretation  of  them,  are  too  multiplied, 
and  rest  on  too  much  evidence  to  be  treated 
as  unreal,  or  as  the  result  of  pure  deceit. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  there  is  always  an 
admixture  of  fraud,  that  personal  malignity 
and  the  mischievous  desire  to  impose  on 
credulity  play  an  important  part  in  trans¬ 
actions  of  this  kind,  especially  where  a  com¬ 
munity  has  been  thrown  into  a  ferment. 
There  will  be  accusers  and  witnesses  to 
confess  that  they  have  invented  their  stories  ; 
but  when  a  large  deduction  for  fraud  and 
falsehood  has  been  made,  there  remains  a 
vast  residuum  of  evidence  which  still  re¬ 
quires  explanation.  The  interesting  vol¬ 
umes  of  “  Records  of  Salem  Witchcraft, 
copied  from  the  original  documents,”  con¬ 
tain  a  considerable  amount  of  such  evidence. 
The  narratives,  of  which- examples  are  given 
in  Glanvil’s  work,  and  which,  in  many  cases, 
come  from  trustworthy  witnesses,  are  of  the 
same  character.  There  can  be  no  reasona¬ 
ble  doubt  that  in  numerous  instances  facts 
of  this  nature  have  occurred :  individuals, 
sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  ten,  have  felt 
themselves  “  tortured,” — choked,  or  pricked 
as  with  thorns  or  pins,  or  thrown  into  con¬ 
vulsions — and  have  connected  these  pains 
with  the  supposed  apparition  of  some  person 
whom  they  have  taken  to  be  their  tormentor; 
and  that  when  brought  into  his  presence, 
they  have  at  the  sight  of  him  fallen  in 
fits,  and  felt  the  same  tortures  which  the 
imagined  apparition  had  inflicted.  Medical 
science  now  refers  these  well  attested  expe¬ 
riences  to  neuralgia,  hysteria,  and  to  the 
wonderful  and  varied  forms  of  hallucination 
which  modern  study  has  made  familiar. 
Phenomena  which  were  referred  to  super¬ 
natural  beings  are  now  differently  explained. 
But  the  phenomena  existed ;  and  they  took 
their  color  in  part  from  the  ruling  ideas  of 
those  who  were  subject  to  them.  When 
one  reads  the  official  descriptions  of  what 
occurred  before  Stoughton’s  court  at  Salem, 
he  is,  to  be  sure,  often  filled  with  pity  for 
the  poor  accused,  but  he  is  not  without  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  judges  who  were  confronted 
by  the  strange  and  almost  bewildering 
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scenes  enacted  under  their  eyes.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  annals  of  witch¬ 
craft,  a  very  large  fraction  of  those  who  have 
been  accused  have  been  old  and  half- 
demented  persons,— hags,  in  the  modern  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term,— who  by  impressing 
the  young  and  timid  with  a  kind  of  fear 
and  repugnance,  have  given  rise  to  those 
nervous  conditions  and  imaginings  out  of 
which  the  phenomena  in  question  arise. 
Many  an  old  woman  with  the  habit  of 
mumbling  to  herself  has  been  put  to  death 
for  inflicting  mysterious  tortures  upon  inno¬ 
cent  children,  who  supposed  themselves 
afflicted  by  her  apparition.  *  The  inability 
to  repeat,  without  mistake,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the 
signs  of  witchcraft.  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  failure  of  persons  of  this  class  to  en¬ 
dure  such  a  test.  This  criterion  was  applied 
in  some  cases  at  Salem ;  but  not  the  water- 
test,  which  King  James  I.,  a  devout  defender 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  witchcraft,  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  supposition  that  the  element 
which  is  used  in  holy  baptism  will  reject 
from  itself  confederates  with  the  devil.  A 
witch,  it  was  held,  would  not  sink.  In  ju¬ 
dicial  proceedings  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  however,  it  was  not  upon  tests  of  this 
character  that  reliance  was  chiefly  placed. 
The  testimony  of  the  individuals  who 
alleged  that  they  were  tortured  by  a  person 
charged  with  being  a  wizard  or  witch,  was 
taken  and  often  carefully  scrutinized.  They 
were  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  whose  apparition  they  professed  to 
have  seen,  and  if  they  cried  out  against 
him  and  were  thrown  into  the  torments 
which  they  had  formerly  experienced,  ox- 
others  of  a  like  nature,  the  proof  was  gen¬ 
erally  considered  complete.  Tests,  like  the 
repetition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  were  intro¬ 
duced  as  coi-roborative  evidence. 

Witchcraft  is  a  vanished  belief.  It  lin¬ 
gers  among  the  savage  tribes  whom  Mr. 
Tylor  describes  in  his  “Pi-imitive  Culture,” 
vestiges  of  whose  customs  he  discovers  in 
the  most  refined  civilization.  Spiritualism 
probably  does  not  contain  among  its  tenets 
the  idea  of  a  league  between  men  and  devils, 
by  which  men  are  empowered  to  afflict  the 
objects  of  their  mischievous  or  malicious 


dislike.  Witches  and  wizards,  with  their 
compacts  with  the  Devil,  signed  in  blood, 
their  midnight  convocations,  their  careering 
through  the  air  on  broomsticks,  tortures 
inflicted  by  apparitions,  incubi  and  succubi, 
have  been  banished  to  the  realm  of  fable. 
Beliefs  of  this  kind,  if  they  ai-e  ever  found, 
are  taken  as  proofs,  not  of  orthodox,  but 
of  heterodox  opinion.  Witches  and  fairies 
dwell  together  in  dream-land.  A  doctrine, 
the  denial  of  which  two  centuries  ago  in 
New  England  would  have  been  considei-ed 
proof  positive  of  infidel  tendencies,  and  a 
long  stride  towai'ds  atheism ;  a  docti-ine 
which  the  most  revered  divines  identified 
with  a  standing  or  falling  Bible ;  which  was 
commended  to  favor  by  the  almost  concur¬ 
rent  voices  of  the  learned  of  preceding  Chris¬ 
tian  ages  ;  which  bishops  and  councils  had 
stamped  with  a  solemn  approval  ;  on  the 
ground  of  which  death  had  been  inflicted 
on  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  especially  from  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  onwards, — this  docti-ine  has  now  dis- 
appeai-ed.  It  is  alien  to  our  consciousness. 
It  is  no  longer  included  in  the  stock  of  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs.  The  first  skepticism  respect¬ 
ing  it  was  resented  and  deplored  by  good 
men  as  an  evidence  of  the  degeneracy  “  of 
the  present  age,” — that  bad  “  present  age 
which  good  men  in  every  generation  have 
pronounced  worse  than  any  other  before  it. 
The  first  signs  of  the  obsolescence  of  this 
ancient  belief  wei-e  observed  with  dismay 
by  sincerely  pious  men,  who  rallied  for  the 
defence  of  the  faith,  and  grasped  the  ark 
moi-e  tenaciously  the  moi-e  they  saw  it  to  be 
in  danger.  They  hurled  their  proof-texts — 
“Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live;” 
they  spurned  the  novel  interpretations  which 
made  the  “witch”  to  be  a  mere  juggler ; 
they  shouted,  “  Sadducee ;  ”  they  scattered 
their  sarcasms  on  the  effrontery  of  the  new 
lights  who  fancied  themselves  on  a  loftier 
pinnacle  than  the  genei-ations  befoi-e  them. 
All  was  in  vain.  The  obsolescent  belief 
soon  became  obsolete.  The  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  smiled  at  the  credulity  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  ;  and  the  nineteenth  centui-y  does 
the  same.  Witchcraft,  along  with  faith  in 
it,  has  vanished.  The  devils  who  helped 
their  human  allies  to  pinch  and  prick  sleep- 
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ing  children,  sometimes  to  poison  cattle, 
and  upset  milk-pails,  have  taken  their  flight. 
Salem  is  quiet  from  the  incursions  out  of 
Tartarus  ;  it  is  actually,  as  well  as  nomin¬ 
ally,  a  city  of  peace.  Gradually,  and  yet 
rapidly,  men  came  to  disbelieve  what  they 
had  before  believed.  Emancipated  from  the 
old  tenet,  they  began  to  deride  it  as  a  weak 
superstition.  Spasmodic  efforts  to  save  the 
decaying  doctrine  proved  useless.  Even  the 
potent  voice  of  Wesley  fell  on  listless  ears. 

How  interesting  to  observe  the  intel¬ 
lectual  changes  which  pass  over  society ! 
How  curious  to  mark  the  steadily  flowing 
currents  of  opinion,  which  no.  efforts  avail 
to  arrest !  These  revolutions  often  occur 
almost  silently,  as  daylight  fades  into  even¬ 
ing,  or  as  the  night  brightens  into  the  dawn. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  vanishing 
of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  ?  Mr.  Lecky,  in 
his  book  on  “  Rationalism  in  Europe,”  is 
inclined  to  relegate  intellectual  changes  of 
this  character  to  the  region  of  mystery. 
There  are  occult  laws  of  the  intellect,  he 
would  imply,  which  operate  with  a  secret 
and  irresistible  energy,  but  which  to  a  great 
extent  baffle  our  attempts  at  analysis.  Mod¬ 
ifications  of  a  radical  sort  in  the  way  of 
looking  at  things  take  place,  on  a  broad 
scale,  in  human  society ;  and  the  result  is 
that  opinions  which  had  before  ruled  in  the 
minds  of  men  insensibly  relax  their  hold, 
and,  at  length,  die  out  altogether.  I  do  not 
think  that  intellectual  changes  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  so  difficult  of  explanation. 

Let  us  begin  by  glancing  at  the  causes 
which  terminated  the  Salem  tragedy,  and 
see  what  help,  if  any,  we  can  derive  from 
this  source  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
These  causes  are  summed  up  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  Paper  which  Cotton  Mather  inter¬ 
weaves  in  the  “  Magnalia.”  “How  doth  it 
appear,”  it  is  there  asked,  “that  there  was 
a  going  too  far  in  this  affair?”  The  first 
reason  given  is  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  accused,  which  came  to  be  about  a 
hundred.  It  was  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  so  intelligent  a  place,  and  “  in  so 
small  a  compass  of  land,”  so  many  should 
so  “  abominably  leap  into  the  devil’s  lap  at 
once.”  That  is,  there  were  too  many  witches 
for  the  size  of  the  place,  and  considering  the 


knowledge  of  the  people.  Secondly,  people 
of  blameless  and  holy  lives  were  accused. 
It  seemed  uncharitable  to  charge  such  with 
having  made  iniquitous  bargains  with  the 
devil ;  “  and  charity  is  a  Christian  duty 
commended  to  us.”  Thirdly,  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  the  afflicted  raised  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  some  mistake  which  “  gave  an 
advantage  to  the  Accuser  of  the  brethren  to 
make  a  breach  upon  us.”  Fourthly,  all  that 
were  executed  denied  their  guilt  to  the  last. 
Some  of  them  were  “  knowing  persons,” 
and  had  led  good  lives.  Had  they  been 
guilty,  some  at  least  would  have  confessed. 
Fifthly,  when  the  persecution  ceased,  the 
afflicted  “  grew  presently  well,”  and  the  ac¬ 
cused  were  generally  quiet.  Finally,  there 
were  records  of  like  mistakes  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  These  reasons,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
are  just,  and  creditable  to  those  who  were 
influenced  by  them  to  stay  their  hand. 
The  Mathers  came  forward  with  the  doctrine 
that  Satan  might  assume  the  appearance  of 
an  innocent  person.  The  evidence,  there¬ 
fore,  from  apparitions  could  not  be  relied 
on  ;  nor  could  the  fact  that  the  pains  of  the 
accusers  were  rekindled  at  the  sight  of  the 
accused.  In  other  words,  it  was  all  a  trick 
of  Satan,  who,  instead  of  being  confederate 
with  the  alleged  criminals,  had  deluded  the 
accusers  and  witnesses.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  natural  suggestion  had  not  been  applied 
earlier.  During  the  witch  trials,  it  had 
been  brought  forward.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  examination  of  Susannah 
Martin  at  Salem  (Official  Records,  p.  201)  : 

“  What  have  you  done  towards  the  hurt 
of  these? 

I  have  done  nothing. 

Why  it  is  you,  or  your  appearance. 

I  cannot  help  it. 

That  may  be  your  master  that  hurts  them. 

I  desire  to  lead  my  life  according  to  the 
word  of  God.  . 

Is  this  according  to  the  word  of  God  ? 

If  I  were  such  a  person  I  would  tell  you 
the  truth. 

How  comes  your  appearance  just  now  to 
hurt  these  ? 

How  do  I  know? 

Are  you  not  willing  to  tell  the  truth? 

I  cannot  tell.  He  that  appeared  in  Sam  : : 
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[Samuel’s]  shape,  can  appear  in  any  one’s 
shape.” 

The  friends  and  neighbors  of  John  Proc¬ 
tor  of  Ipswich,  in  their  petition  in  behalf  of 
him,  say  (p.  72)  that  God  “  sometimes  may 
permit  Satan  to  personate,  dissemble,  and 
thereby  abuse  innocents,  and  such  as  do  in 
the  fear  of  God  defy  the  devil  and  all  his 
works.”  They  refer  to  the  history  of  Job, 
and,  also,  to  the  abuse  he  [Satan]  does  the 
famous  Samuel  in  Desquieting  his  silent 
Dust  by  Shaddowing  [that  is,  adumbrating] 
his  venerable  person  in  answer  to  the 
charms  of  witchcraft.”  In  the  examina- 
of  poor  old  George  Jacobs,  he  said  to  the 
Judges:  “I  am  as  innocent  as  the  child 
born  to-night  I  have  lived  thirty-three 
years  here  in  Salem.”  The  following  is  a 
portion  of  the  subsequent  dialogue  (pp. 
256,  257) : 

“  Here  are  3  evidences. 

You  tax  me  for  a  wizard,  you  may  as 
well  tax  me  for  a  buzzard.  I  have  done  no 
harm. 

Is  it  no  harm  to  afflict  these? 

I  never  did  it. 

But  how  comes  it  [the  apparition]  to  be 
in  your  appearance  ? 

The  Devil  can  take  any  likeness. 

Not  without  their  consent. 

Here  old  Jacobs,  who  could  not  even  read, 
and  bluntly  said  to  the  judges:  “Well! 
burn  me  or  hang  me ;  I  will  stand  in  the 
truth  of  Christ ;  I  know  nothing  of  it,” — 
anticipated  the  doctrine  of  the  Mathers, 
■which  Stoughton  and  his  colleagues  did  not 
then  accept.  The  “  Great  and  General 
Court  ”  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  act  of  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1711,  for  the  reversal  of  the  at¬ 
tainders  of  the  individuals  punished  for 
witchcraft,  refer  to  “  the  influence  and  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  evil  spirits,  so  great  at  that  time, 
acting  in  and  upon  those  who  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  accusers  and  witnesses  ”  (Official  Rec¬ 
ord,  p.  217).  This  shows  that,  twenty  years 
after  the  tragedy  was  over,  it  was  the  accus¬ 
ers  and  witnesses  who  were  thought  to  have 
been  the  subjects  of  Satanic  delusion.  This 
same  act,  also,  adverts  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  principal  accusers  and  witnesses  “in 
those  dark  and  severe  prosecutions  ”  had 
discovered  themselves  to  be  persons  of  profli¬ 


gate  character.  In  short,  the  victims  who 
perished  are  declared  innocent,  and  their 
death  is  attributed  to  mingled  delusion  and 
fraud  in  their  accusers. 

These  explanations,  it  will  be  seen,  do 
not  dispense  with  diabolic  agency.  The 
transactions  at  Salem  and  in  the  vicinity 
are  attributed  to  the  malignant  contrivances 
of  the  Devil.  But  the  supposition  of  a  con¬ 
tract  by  which  human  beings  engage  his 
services  for  the  molestation  of  others,  is 
dropped.  The  first  and  characteristic  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  sin  of  witchcraft  is  no  longer 
included  in  the  theory.  An  important  step 
is  thus  taken  towards  a  more  rational  hy¬ 
pothesis.  The  persons  who  were  impris¬ 
oned  and  hung  were  not  the  tools  of  Satan, 
but  the  blameless  victims  of  the  infernal  de¬ 
vices  by  which  he  moved  others  to  accuse 
them. 

Few  persons,  if  any,  at  the  present  day, 
rest  in  the  view  which  satisfied  the  Great 
and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1711.  We  have  to  inquire,  then,  into  the 
causes  which  have  produced  the  revolution 
in  our  belief  on  this  subject. 

The  first  of  these  general  causes  is  the 
progress  of  science,  which  has  created  the 
fixed  habit  of  inquiring  for  natural  causes 
before  reverting  to  the  supposition  of  pre¬ 
ternatural  agents.  The  scientific  tendency 
steadily  gained  ground  in  virtue  of  the 
manifest  success  of  the  scientific  method  in 
its  practical  application  to  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  phenomena.  The  scientific  ten¬ 
dency  was  constantly  vindicating  itself,  and 
thus  commending  itself  to  favor.  It  thus 
acquired,  so  to  speak,  an  increasing  momen¬ 
tum.  More  and  more,  it  sent  men  in  quest 
of  natural  causes  for  phenomena  that  re¬ 
quired  to  be  accounted  for.  “The  law  of 
parsimony,”  to  use  the  phrase  of  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Hamilton,  was  felt  to  forbid  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  abnormal  and  super-terrestrial 
agents,  until  the  possibilities  of  explanation 
by  ordinary  causes  had  been  exhausted. 
In  striking  instances,  the  preternatural  the¬ 
ory  was  overthrown,  and  driven  from  the 
field,  by  the  palpable  experiments  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  science.  Increase  Mather, 
on  an  occasion  when  a  comet  hung  in  the 
heavens,  proclaimed  in  a  discourse  to  the 
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inhabitants  of  Boston,  that  it  was  sent  to 
warn  them  of  impending  judgments.  He 
fortified  his  opinion  by  a  learned  recital  of 
cases  in  which  “blazing  stars”  had  been 
followed  by  dire  judgments  from  Heaven. 
This  might  seem  plausible,  but  ceased  to  be 
so  when  the  astronomers  had  calculated  the 
course  of  the  comet,  predicted  the  time  of  its 
reappearance,  and  brought  it  within  the 
bounds  of  law,  so  that  it  became,  as  it  were, 
domesticated  in  the  cosmical  system.  The 
first  settlers  of  New  England  were  amazed 
at  the  violence  of  the  thunder-storms.  They 
had  seen  nothing  like  it  in  the  old  country. 
Cotton  Mather,  in  accordance  with  a  common 
belief,  referred  meteorological  phenomena 
of  a  startling  character  to  the  Prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air.  That  was  his  region,  as 
Neptune  of  old  was  thought  to  have  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  seas.  His  special  animosity 
against  the  New  Englanders  readily  ex¬ 
plained  this  hurling  of  thunderbolts  with 
such  unexampled  frequency  and  violence. 
The  blaze  and  crash  of  the  summer  tempest 
were  from  the  artillery  of  Satan.  When 
this  view  had  once  been  adopted,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  “  meeting-houses  and  min¬ 
isters’  houses  ”  had  been  struck  more  often 
than  other  buildings,  afforded  to  Mather’s 
mind  a  strong  confirmation  of  it.  But 
when  Franklin  and  others  drew  down  the 
lightning  upon  the  string  of  a  kite,  and 
protected  “meeting-houses  and .  ministers’ 
houses  ”  by  putting  rods  upon  them,  the 
Devil  was  driven  off  his  ground.  Cotton 
Mather  and  Benjamin  Franklin  !  What  a 
contrast  do  these  names  suggest  1  Yet 
Franklin  was  already  twenty-two  years  old 
when  Mather  died.  Franklin  profited  much 
by  Mather’s  “  Essays  to  do  Good  ;  ”  for  Cot¬ 
ton  Mather,  notwithstanding  his  supersti¬ 
tion  and  foibles,  was  a  worthy  man.  But 
Mather,  had  he  been  born  later,  might  have 
learned  much  from  Franklin,  as  well  as 
Franklin  from  Mather. 

As  the  consequence  partly  of  the  scientific 
tendencies  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  far 
less  account  is  made,  by  Christian  people, 
of  diabolical  agency,  than  was  formerly  the 
fact.  In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church, 
when  contemporaneous  Jewish  theology  was 
potent  in  its  influence,  and  when  even  the 


divinities  of  the  classic  mythology  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  demons,  actually  existing  and 
active  for  mischief,  calamities  of  all  sorts, 
whether  they  befell  individuals  or  commu¬ 
nities,  were  ascribed  to  the  Devil  and  his 
minions.  Diseases,  tempests,  the  failure  of 
the  crops,  and  numberless  other  evils,  wefe 
attributed  to  the  instrumentality  of  Satan. 
When  we  come  down  to  modern  centuries, 
we  find  a  similar  habit  of  thought.  Luther 
imputed  his  bodily  infirmities  to  the  mis¬ 
chievous  agency  of  the  Devil.  Even  White- 
field,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  accounts 
for  an  attack  of  colic  by  laying  it  to  the 
presence  of  demons  in  his  bowels.  Injuries 
to  men  and  animals,  blighted  fields,  even 
trivial  accidents  in  the  household,  like  the 
breaking  of  an  article  of  furniture,  were  not 
unfrequently  charged  upon  the  always  pres¬ 
ent,  untiring,  invisible  emissaries  of  the 
Evil  One.  Under  such  circumstances,  Sa¬ 
tanic  agency  was  far  more  a  subject  of  re¬ 
flection  than  it  can  possibly  be  at  present, 
when  Christian  people  consider  that  the 
main,  if  not  exclusive,  function  of  Satan  is 
that  of  a  tempter,  whose  enticements  can¬ 
not  be  distinguished,  by  mental  analysis, 
from  the  solicitations  of  our  own  propensi¬ 
ties.  The  exclusion  of  diabolical  agency 
from  the  field  of  material  phenomena,  this 
great  curtailment  of  the  sphere  of  satanic 
influence,  carries  in  it  an  incredulity  re¬ 
specting  everything  of  the  nature  of  witch¬ 
craft.  This  disbelief,  then,  is  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  that  restriction  of  diabolical  influence 
within  a  comparatively  narrow  circle,  which 
results  from  the  increased  knowledge  of 
natural  law,  and  from  the  greater  caution 
and  sobriety  of  judgment  with  regard  to 
things  preternatural,  or  claiming  to  be  such. 

The  second  general  cause  of  the  obsoles¬ 
cence  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft, was  the  revolt 
of  humane  feeling  against  the  cruel  punish¬ 
ments  of  which  that  belief  was  the  occasion. 
The  operation  of  humane  emotion  in  this 
direction  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
a  like  effect  in  the  case  of  religious  perse¬ 
cution.  That  deviations  from  othodox 
opinion  should  be  punished  by  pains  and 
penalties,  to  be  inflicted  by  the  civil  author¬ 
ity  upon  those  whom  the  Church  condemns, 
was  a  doctrine  which  prevailed  through  the 
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middle  ages.  It  had  come  down  from  the 
later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  the 
idea  was  cherished  that  uniformity  in  relig¬ 
ion  must  be  effected  by  coercion.  The  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  State  is  bound  to  punish  and 
stifle  heresy,  which  had  been  accepted  for  a 
thousand  years,  was  held  in  full  earnest  by 
the  Reformers.  Calvin,  among  others,  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  in  defence  of  it.  Texts  were 
gathered  up  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
support  of  it.  If  an  individual  here  or 
there  expressed  a  doubt  on  this  point,  he 
was  denounced  as  a  Gallio,  an  indifferentist. 
The  Protestants,  it  need  not  be  said,  put 
their  doctrine  in  practice.  Yet  the  severity 
of  Protestant  persecution  was  very  much 
diminished  by  the  silent,  yet  growing,  pro¬ 
test  of  humane  feeling,  which,  without  de¬ 
nying  at  first  the  theory  of  persecution, 
could  not  recoucile  itself  to  the  infliction  of 
imprisonment  and  death  for  wrong  opin¬ 
ions.  The  heart  began  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  head.  The  suspicion  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake  in  these  practices  was 
engendered  by  the  sensibility  which  was 
wounded  by  them.  Involuntary  sympathy, 
apart  from  logic,  stimulated  inquiry  into 
the  rightfulness  of  proceedings  with  respect 
to  which  the  understanding  of  itself  had 
not  suggested  a  doubt.  Inquiry  brought 
light.  The  limited  function  of  the  civil  au¬ 
thority,  the  inability  of  men  to  determine 
the  degree  of  criminality  in  intellectual  er¬ 
ror,  the  dictates  of  the  Golden  Rule,  the  in¬ 
herent  rights  of  conscience,  now  revealed 
themselves  in  a  clearer  light.  'What  relig¬ 
ious  men  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centui-ies  considered  a  sacred  duty  of  the 
magistrate,  we  now  hold  to  be  a  grievous 
crime.  In  the  records  of  the  trials  for 
witchcraft  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
we  can  discern  occasionally  the  perplexity 
of  kind-hearted  men,  who  were  driven  in  one 
direction  by  a  theological  error,  and  in  an¬ 
other  by  the  promptings  of  compassion. 
Misgivings,  having  their  source  in  humane 
emotion,  might  be  smothered  by  the  force 
of  superstition,  fortified  as  it  was  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  weight  of  authority ;  but  they 
awoke  again  with  increased  power.  The 
instincts  of  the  heart  were  not  subdued  by 
the  weapons  of  logic.  And  here  it  is  that 


Mr.  Lecky,  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
school,  ignore  a  consideration  that  deserves 
to  be  made  prominent.  It  cannot  fairly  be 
questioned  that  the  development  of  humane 
feeling,  to  which  the  eradication  of  so  many 
cruelties  and  abuses  is  due,  springs  from 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  The  better  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the 
steadily  increasing  influence  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  are  certainly  principal  factors 
in  producing  this  amelioration  of  sentiment. 
The  religion  of  the  middle  ages  was  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  it  was  not  the  pure  Christianity 
of  the  Hew  Testament.  The  light  had 
to  pass  through  the  refracting  atmosphere 
of  ignorance  and  passion.  Christianity 
had  been  received  by  uncivilized  nations, 
with  the  lively  imaginations  and  untamed 
passions  of  youth.  The  Christianity  which 
they  received  was  mingled  wdth  supersti¬ 
tions  which  had  attached  themselves  to  it 
in  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
But  the  light  was  powerful,  and  by  degrees 
the  clouds  dispersed  under  its  rays.  The 
Reformation  could  not,  at  one  stroke,  dispel 
from  the  human  mind  errors  which  had 
been  the  growth  of  ages. 

How  often  do  we  have  occasion  to  recall 
the  sententious  line  of  Lucretius,  relative 
to  the  calamities  which  have  had  their 
source  in  religion  : 

Tantum  religio  potuit  sucidere  malorum  ! 

In  the  name  of  religion  what  cruel  deeds 
have  been  perpetrated !  To  what  hatred 
and  contention,  to  what  desolating  wars, 
and  baleful  terrors,  religion  has  given  rise  ! 
Yet,  how  shallow  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
Epicurean  Poet,  which  some  are  even  now 
ready  to  take  up !  Religion  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  an  evil.  It  is  the  chief  blessing  of 
man.  Let  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  which 
condemns  religion  for  the  distress  to  which 
it  has  given  occasion,  be  applied  to  any  great 
sentiment  of  human  nature.  Of  what  un- 
tojd  miseries  has  the  passion  of  love,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes,  been  the  source !  What 
jealousies,  what  conflicts,  what  destruction 
of  life  by  suicide,  or  by  the  hand  of  another, 
what  varied  wretchedness  in  family  life,  owe 
their  being  to  the  existence  of  this  element 
in  the  soul!  Yet  who  would  eradicate  it? 
The  consequence  of  quenching  this  passion 
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altogether  would  be,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  annihilation  of  the  social  relations  on 
which  civilization  and  human  happiness  de¬ 
pend.  The  lesson  is  plain.  What  is  desir¬ 
able  is  the  purification,  not  the  destruction, 


of  religion.  True  religion  is  love  to  God 
and  to  man.  Who  doubts  that  this  love  is 
a  spring  of  blessedness  to  the  individual, 
and  to  the  world  of  mankind  ? 

George  P.  Fisher. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Judge  Seaborn  had  a  creed,  and  the 
first  article  of  his  creed  was, 

“  The  good  of  the  many.” 

Judge  Seaborn  inherited  his  creed,  being 
a  descendant  of  the  Regicides.  His  ances¬ 
tors  believed  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  few, 
however  innocent,  was  sometimes  necessary 
to  secure  the  good  of  the  many.  A  very 
benevolent  and  comfortable  belief  to  hold  in 
theory.  Judge  Seaborn  was  called  upon  to 
illustrate  the  first  article  of  his  creed. 

The  Seaborn  estate,  sometimes  larger, 
and  sometimes  smaller,  descended  reguarly 
from  father  to  son  through  several  gen¬ 
erations.  It  lay  without  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  when  it  came  into  possession  of 
the  present  Judge,  portion  after  portion 
had  been  sold  to  meet  accumulating  de¬ 
mands,  tijl  less  than  one-half  the  original 
estate  remained.  To  prevent  its  further  re¬ 
duction,  and  to  rebuild  the  family  mansion 
to  descend  to  his  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren,  became  an  obligation  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  Land  enough  remained  to  keep 
at  a  desirable  distance  his  fellow-beings  of 
the  west,  and  a  wooded  hill-side  sloped 
down  to  a  prosy  little  river  that  formed  his 
eastern  boundary.  He  replaced  the  old  house 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  with  an  elegant  and 
substantial  structure,  and  under  his  skillful 
management  the  wooded  slope  to  the  river¬ 
side  became  a  beautiful  lawn,  where  birds 
sang,  and  flowers  grew,  and  children  played 
through  the  long  summer  days.  This  came 
to  pass,  however,  only  as  the  result  of  un¬ 
remitting  toil,  care,  anxiety  and  time.  It 
was  years  before  he  succeeded  in  getting 
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everything  to  his  mind,  but  at  last  it  was 
finished  and  he  surveyed  his  premises  with 
keenest  satisfaction.  Here  he  would  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  honestly  earned 
comfort — here  he  would  die  in  peace,  be¬ 
queathing  his  descendants  a  handsome  in¬ 
heritance.  ' 

About  this  time  a  new  line  of  railway 
was  projected,  and  a  charter  applied  for. 
Alive  to  the  interests  of  the  city  he  voted 
for  the  charter. 

A  few  months  later,  as  he  returned  from 
his  office  one  evening,  he  discovered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  suspicious-looking  stakes  driven  in 
front  and  rear  of  his  cherished  lawn.  A 
party  of  surveyors  with  their  instruments 
had  been  about  the  premises  all  day.  The 
Judge  grew  uneasy,  began  to  reconsider  his 
vote,  and  taking  his  hat  went  out  to  make 
inquiries. 

They  were  surveying  the  route  of  the  new 
railroad. 

But  he  thought  that  the  route  was  already 
laid  out  ?  They  were  to  enter  the  city  on 
the  opposite  side. 

Yes,  but  the  routes  first  proposed  proved 
upon  examination  to  be  impracticable.  It 
was  altogether  too  expensive. 

“  Well,”  said  the  Judge,  “  it  will  be  al¬ 
together  too  expensive  to  enter  by  any  such 
route  as  they  have  staked  out  to-day.” 

The* conflict  that  ensued  is  a  matter  of 
local  history.  It  was  a  corporation  against 
an  individual  with  the  usual  result.  Not 
only  did  they  propose  to  enter  the  city  in 
close  proximity  to  Judge  Seaborn’s  secluded 
residence,  but  to  cross  his  cherished  lawn 
between  the  river  and  his  house,  and  to 
plant  machine  shops,  car  house,  round  house, 
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and  all  the  other  belongings  of  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  railroad  center,  within  stone’s  throw  of 
those  delightful  east  windows  where  he  had 
planned  to  pass  his  leisure  hours  during  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Across  the  street, 
nearly  opposite,  wTas  to  be  built  the  union 
depot,  where  bellowing  engines  and  loaded 
trains  would  pause  and  pass  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night. 

Judge  Seaborn  was  born  with  an  uncom¬ 
promising  will ;  his  relatives  could  testify 
to  that  fact,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  habit¬ 
ually  carried  his  points  and  executed  his 
plans.  Defeat,  even  in  a  matter  that  was 
not  personal,  brought  a  sort  of  unbearable 
anguish.  Submission  was  an  unlearned 
lesson,  and  when  a  man  is  past  fifty  he 
rarely  takes  up  new  studies.  Into  this  fight 
he  threw  all  his  energies  of.  body  and 
mind,  and  industriously  availed  himself  of 
all  moral  and  legal  rights  and  evasions. 
But  the  corporation  was  backed  by  the 
charter,  and  the  charter  was  backed  by  the 
State.  Judge  Seaborn  succeeded  in  delay¬ 
ing,  but  not  in  avoiding,  the  inevitable 
result.  He  had  that  morning  personally 
resisted  the  first  man  who  attempted  to  put 
spade  into  what  he  persisted  in  calling  his 
land,  for  he  had  refused  to  receive  the  some¬ 
what  more  than  fair  compensation,  so  far  as 
money  goes,  which  the  commission  appointed 
to  settle  the  matter  had  awarded  him,  and  he 
had  as  a  consequence  a  case  of  assault  and 
battery  to  settle,  and  the  digging  up  of  his 
fair  lawn  went  on.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  felt  every  thrust  of  the  spades  as  if  they 
were  driven  into  his  own  body.  The  lawn 
he  had  defended  had  grown  to  be  himself. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  first  article 
of  his  creed,  “  the  good  of  the  many,” 
namely,  the  railroad  company  and  the 
traveling  public,  demanded  and  secured  his 
sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  might  have  been 
borne,  but  the  defeat  wms  unbearable.  He 
entered  his  house,  muttering  between  set 
teeth : 

“  I  will  not  stay  here  another  day.  The 
Seaborn  estate  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.” 

No  one  ventured  to  follow  him  to  the 
library ;  the  door  w'as  locked,  and  he  sat 
through  the  day  looking  over  documents, 


hearing  the  sound  of  axes  and  spades.  At 
night,  no  answ7er  being  made  to  repeated 
summons,  the  door  was  forced,  and  there 
sat  the  Judge,  his  hands  filled  with  papers, 
staring  blankly  at  the  wall.  He  had  said 
that  he  would  not  stay  there  another  day, 
and  he  had  left  in  a  manner  quite  unex¬ 
pected  to  himself.  The  coroner  said  that  it 
was  “  apoplexy.”  It  did  not  occur  to  any 
one  to  say  that  it  wras  the  first  article  of  his 
creed,  and  probably  it  would  have  been  a 
serious  blunder  if  it  had. 

The  temporal  affairs  of  the  Judge  were 
found  to  be  considerably  involved.  It  costs 
something  to  fight  a  corporation,  especially 
when  a  man  gives  not  only  his  money  but 
his  whole  attention  to  the  fight.  Oddly 
enough,  hownver,  the  homestead  that  Judge 
Seaborn  had  at  last  determined  to  sell  must 
remain  a  permanent  possession.  The  Judge 
had  himself  settled  that  matter,  in  a  will 
executed  before  his  conflict  with  the  rail¬ 
road  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  or  the 
good  of  the  many.  In  order  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  home  upon  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pended  and  expressed  himself  should  speak 
of  him  to  his  posterity,  he  had  by  a  last  will 
and  testament  bequeathed  it  to  his  grand¬ 
children  in  trust  for  their  children  yet  in 
the  future.  Notwithstanding  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  lawyers  in  constructing  their  own 
wills,  this  will  proved  to  be  invincible. 
Whatever  else  was  sold— and  pretty  much 
everything  else  belonging  to  the  estate  had 
to  be  sold — the  homestead  must  remain. 
The  sum  allotted  by  the  commissioners  for 
damage  to  the  estate  was  employed  to  pay 
the  Judge’s  debts  in  the- final  settlement  of 
his  affairs.  If  the  immediate  heirs  inher" 
ited  their  father’s  injured  feelings,  they  did 
not  inherit  his  scruples.  One  cannot  inherit 
everything.  Probably  the  Judge  would 
have  turned  in  his  grave  if  he  had  known 
that  his  children,  with  more  or  less  equa¬ 
nimity,  accepted  the  situation  and  were  rea¬ 
sonably  happy,  notwithstanding  the  trains 
and  the  babel  that  rose  from  early  dawn 
till  late  night  from  the  workshops  near  at 
hand.  But  he  w7as  not  supposed  to  know, 
unless,  indeed,  the  various  members  of  his 
family  who  departed  this  life  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  advised  him  of  that  fact.  A  few 
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years  later  a  -widowed  daughter,  Augusta 
Seaborn  Birge,  and  her  two  sons,  Colvin 
and  Mitchell  Birge,  were  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  heirs.  It  is  these  grandsons  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal ;  grandsons  who  were  bene¬ 
fited  or  otherwise  by  having  had  a  grand¬ 
father. 

It  is  a  puzzling  fact  that  aristocratic 
parents  are  prone  to  give  birth  to  demo¬ 
cratic  boys.  It  confuses  one’s  notions  of 
hereditary  tendencies,  but  perhaps  it  is  the 
appointed  way  to  equipoise  the  social  scale. 
When  Mrs.  Birge  discovered  that  Colvin 
and  Mitchell  had  torn  up  the  heliotropes 
and  geraniums  in  the  small  plot  of  ground 
confided  to  their  especial  cultivation,  to 
make  room  for  a  miniature  railroad  with 
sticks  for  ties  and  strings  for  rails,  she  could 
sympathize  with  the  credulous  hen  who  un¬ 
wittingly  hatched  a  brood  of  ducks  and  saw 
them  take  to  the  water  before  her  very  eyes. 

“  Why,  Colvin !  how  could  you?  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  It  was  easy  enough,”  answered  Colvin. 
“  We  got  hold  of  the  stalks  and  pulled  ’em 
up.  That  biggest  geranium  was  a  tougher, 
though ;  but  I  went  at  it  with  both  hands, 
and  Mitch  got  hold  too,  and  we  pulled  and 
pulled,  and  all  at  once  up  it  came.  Mitch 
cried  a  little,  and  I  guess  there ’s  some  dirt 
on  the  back  of  my  blouse,  but  it  ’ll  brush  off.” 

Mrs.  Birge  looked  at  Colvin  with  a  sort 
of  fearful  wonder  in  her  maternal  eyes. 
She  had  learned  a  good  deal  about  boys 
within  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  but  would 
they  always  go  on  developing  and  acquiring 
unexpected  and  humiliating  traits  ? 

“  Colvin,  don’t  let  me  hear  you  say 
‘  tougher’  or  ‘Mitch  ’  again.  Where  did  you 
learn  such  things  ?  ” 

“  Well,  mamma,  I  won’t  if  I  can  help  it. 
Here,  Mitch — Mitchell  I  mean — hurry  up 
and  bring  your  hands  full  of  dirt.  This 
hole  must  be  filled  up  or  the  rails  won’t  stay 
on  the  ties.” 

The  mother  turned  to  look  at  the  young¬ 
er  son  who  had  succeeded  in  scooping  up 
with  his  small  hands  earth  enough  to  fill 
his  new  hat,  which  he  was  dragging  over  the 
ground  by  the  brim.  The  sun  shone  brightly 
on  the  brown  hair  and  delicate  features  of 
this  boy  whom  she  had  hoped  would  be 


a  girl,  and  who,  despite  his  boyhood,  was 
more  girlish  than  half  the  girls — gentle, 
slender,  slow  and  often  petulant.  The  pet¬ 
ulance  could  be  attributed  to  delicate  health. 
He  was  always  getting  colds,  always  falling 
ill,  and  must  be  forever  watched  and  cared 
for.  Colvin,  being  three  years  the  elder  and 
every  inch  a  man,  cared  for  him  like  a  father, 
but  he  expected  implicit  obedience  in  return, 
and  Mitchell  was  not  always  ready  to  make 
returns  in  that  way.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  Mitchell  had  “  cried  a  little  ”  when  the 
big  geranium  came  up,  for  there  were  two 
Saturn-like  rings  around  his  eyes,  where  a 
flood  tide  of  tears  had  washed  the  dirt  from 
his  fists  and  deposited  it  upon  his  face. 
Mrs.  Birge  could  not  repress  a  smile  as  she 
looked  at  the  busy  little  fellow,  till  she  heard 
Calvin  ejaculate  as  he  saw  Mitchell’s  earth- 
filled  hat : 

“  That ’s  bully,  Mitch  !  You  can  do  some 
things.  Here,  fill  my  hat,  and  be  quick.” 
And  he  snatched  off  his  own  hat,  uncover¬ 
ing  thick,  black  hair  and  a  large  head. 

11  Colvin  !  Colvin  !  ”  There  was  a  warn¬ 
ing  in 'the  tone,  and  he  straightened  up 
with  swift,  decisive  motion,  a  solidly-built 
figure  set  upon  two  sturdy  legs.  The  eyes 
that  looked  in  the  mother’s  face  were  so 
deep  a  blue  that  sometimes  they  seemed 
to  be  quite  black ;  but  she  knew  that  the 
determined  little  lips  could  be  made  to 
quiver  and  the  deep  blue  eyes  grow  bluer 
still,  through  the  tears  that  came  when  the 
resolute  but  tender  heart  was  moved  by 
some  appeal  from  herself.  She  had  given 
up  driving  that  boy,  having  found  an  ea¬ 
sier  and  more  satisfactory  way  of  man¬ 
aging  him.  He  resumed  his  upright  posi¬ 
tion  so  suddenly  that  a  handful  of  earth 
flirted  up  on  the  skirt  of  his  mother’s  dress. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  mamma,”  said  he 
glancing  at  the  earth  ;  “  but  I  am  in  such  a 
hurry.  This  road  must  be  finished  before 
noon.” 

“  Colvin,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you.” 

“  I  know  it,  mamma  ;  but  I’m  in  a  dread¬ 
ful  hurry.  Can’t  you  wait  till  noon  ?  ” 

“  Look  here,  my  boy,  see  how  much  mis¬ 
chief  you  have  done ;  torn  up  your  pretty 
flowers  and  ruined  your  clothes.  Mitchell 
cannot  wear  that  hat  again.” 
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“  Oh  yes  he  can,  mamma ;  tip  out  the 
dirt  and  it  will  be  all  right and  he  tipped 
over  the  hat,  careful  to  deposit  the  earth 
exactly  where  he  wanted  it,  vigorously 
thumping  the  crown.  But  the  moist  earth 
would  cling  to  the  pretty  white  braid,  and 
there  were  marks  of  soiled  fingers  around 
the  brim.  The  little  hat  was  quite  spoiled. 
“  I  did  n’t  s’pose ’t  would  stick  so,”  said  he 
dubiously.  “But” — his  face  suddenly 
brightening — “we  can  have  it  to  cart  dirt 
in  all  the  time  now,  can’t  we  ?  ” 

“  No.  Give  me  the  hat  and  come  into 
the  house  and  have  your  faces  washed.” 

“  But  can’t  we  come  out  again  ?  I  must 
finish  that  road.” 

Mrs.  Birge  knew  that  Colvin  would  be 
haunted  by  that  unfinished  railroad.  The 
only  way  to  get  it  out  of  his  mind  was  to 
let  him  finish  it.  As  they  reached  the  house 
she  said :  “  If  I  make  a  bargain  with  you, 
Colvin,  will  you  keep  your  side  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  will.” 

“  Then  you  may  go  back  and  play  till 
noon,  if  after  this  you  will  not  build  rail¬ 
roads  nor  pull  up  the  flowers.” 

Calvin  looked  sober ;  that  was  requiring 
a  good  deal.  “  Not  build  any  more  rail¬ 
roads — never  ?  ”  he  asked  doubtfully. 

“  Not  build  any  more  railroads.  It  is.  not 
pretty  play,  and  it  spoils  your  clothes.” 

Suddenly  he  thought  he  saw  his  way  out 
of  it,  and  he  said  promptly  :  “  I  won’t  build 
any  more  railroads  out  of  dirt,  nor  pull  up 
the  flowers  again.” 

His  mother  smiled  at  the  way  he  man¬ 
aged  his  side  of  the  bargain,  and  she  felt 
sure  that  Colvin  was  born  to  be  a  lawyer 
and  a  great  statesman.  One  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  on  the  Seaborn  side  had  been  a  gov¬ 
ernor  of  his  native  state.  Probably  Colvin 
would  be  a  governor  or  a  senator,  or  per¬ 
haps  President  of  the  United  States.  At  all 
events  she  felt  lenient  towards  him ;  she 
knew  that  he  would  keep  his  side  of  the 
bargain,  and  the  boys  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  play.  No  promise  was  required 
of  Mitchell. 

Mrs.  Birge  went  to  her  room  in  a  medita¬ 
tive  mood.  The  housemaid  knew  this  from 
the  fact  that  she  was  so  long  ascending  the 


hall  stairs.  The  Seaborn  hall  was  vast  and 
dim,  aud  from  the  lower  landing  the  stairs 
seemed  to  stretch  endlessly  away.  Mrs. 
Birge  was  accustomed  to  do  her  thinking 
on  these  stairs.  She  required  from  three 
minutes  to  an  hour,  according  to  her  mood, 
to  reach  the  upper  landing.  Bridget  stood 
concealed  by  the  half-closed  door,  with  her 
eyes  fastened  on  the  tall  figure  robed  in 
black  ;  the  inclined  head  and  pale  face  and 
the  noiselessly  moving  lips.  The  slender 
hand  was  laid  on  the  balustrade,  acting  au¬ 
tomatically  with  the  slow-moving  foot,  as 
with  long  pauses  she  ascended  stair  after 
stair.  The  dim  light  streaming  through 
the  stained  glass  over  the  outer  door  fell 
upon  her  in  parti  colors.  The  girl  was  not 
given  to  fancies,  but  she  was  a  devout  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  somehow  from  the  silence,  the 
vague  light  and  the  moving  lips,  she  imag¬ 
ined  that  Mrs.  Birge  was  saying  her  prayers. 
She  seemed  like  a  sinner  performing  a  pen¬ 
ance,  or  a  saint  laboriously  climbing  to 
heaven.  And  as  Mrs.  Birge  went  up  those 
stairs  several  times  a  day,  and  some  days 
consumed  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
time  in  that  way,  the  girl  believed  her  mis¬ 
tress  to  be  a  very  devout  woman.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  she  could  have  read  those  moving  lips 
as  a  deaf  mute  reads,  she  would  have  read, 
as  Mrs.  Birge  stood  with  one  foot  on  the 
second  stair  : 

“  Where  has  Colvin  heard  that  word 
‘  bully  ’  ?  No  mother  could  have  been  more 
careful  or  solicitous  than  I  have  been.  My 
boys  were  never  allowed  to  play  with  other 
children,  however  well-bred,  lest  they  should 
learn  undesirable  words  or  ways ;  they  were 
never  left  to  the  unwatched  care  of  servants 
for  a  single  hour ;  I  have  devoted  myself 
soul  and  body  to  their  care  and  training, 
and  yet  here  is  Colvin,  nine  years  old,  talk¬ 
ing  slang  as  if  it  were  his  vernacular. 
Could  it  have  come  to  him  as  the  fructify¬ 
ing  principle  comes  to  grain  and  trees  ? 
And  if  so,  how  is  it  to  be  ejected  or  neutral¬ 
ized  ?  ” 

This  was  one  of  the  many  questions  to 
which  no  scientific  or  satisfactory  answer 
could  be  given,  and  with  a  sigh  she  ascended 
the  third  stair.  Here  she  reflected  : 

“  Even  if  it  came  to  him  in  the  air,  it 
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would  have  remained  unfruitful  unless  it 
found  a  congenial  soil.  That  is  what  troubles 
me.  The  Seaborns  were  never  a  vulgar  peo¬ 
ple  ;  they  would  no  more  use  slang  than  they 
would  eat  dirt.  But  I  am  told  that  there  was 
an  ancestor  on  the  Birge  side,  and  not  so  very 
remote,  who  was  a  tin-peddler,  having  his 
origin  and  associations  among  very  common 
people.  Probably  he  was  addicted  to  slang, 
though  he  afterward  became  a  .man  of 
means  and  respectability,  and  sent  his  sons 
to  college,  and  all  that.  It  may  be  that 
Colvin  has  inherited  some  of  that  tin-ped¬ 
dler  blood.  If  he  has,  will  it  be  laid  to  my 
charge  ?  I  was  not  aware  that  such  a  per¬ 
son  had  existed  till  after  Colvin  was  born. 
It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  be  held  responsible, 
not  only  for  my  posterity,  but  for  my  pos¬ 
terity’s  ancestry.” 

A  Puritan  of  .the  Puritans,  Mrs.  Birge 
was  accustomed  to  believe  a  great  deal,  and 
was  often  weighed  down  by  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  was  hard  work  to  get  up 
the  next  stair. 

“  Now  there  is  that  little  railroad.  How 
could  a  descendant  of  the  Seaborns  volun¬ 
tarily  build  a  railroad,  and  upon  his  own 
premises  too  ?  If  he  had  an  aversion  for 
anything,  I  should  suppose  he  would  have 
an  aversion  for  railroads.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  a  high  board  fence  built  around  the 
entire  premises,  but  I  suppose  there  would 
be  a  knot-hole  somewhere,  or  the  boards 
would  shrink  and  leave  cracks  that  they 
could  see  through.  Now  /  cannot  see 
through  that  thick  hedge  and  picket  fence, 
though  to  be  sure  I  have  no  disposition  to 
see  through,  and  if  Colvin  can  see  through 
that  hedge,  he  could  see  through  a  board 
fence.  At  all  events,  the  hedge  is  sufficient 
to  keep  him  in  and  to  keep  others  out.” 

The  satisfaction  of  that  thought  enabled 
her  to  put  another  step  between  the  lower 
landing  and  herself. 

“It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  more  I 
know  of  boys,  the  less  certain  I  am  of  my 
ability  to  manage  them — in  truth  the  older 
I  grow  the  less  certain  I  am  of  anything.  I 
used  to  have  positive  convictions — I  was  tol¬ 
erably  sure  that  I,  Augusta  Seaborn  Birge, 
knew  some  things ;  but  I  have  had  to  un¬ 
learn  pretty  much  all  that  ever  I  learned, 


and  somehow  doubts  flock  in  on  all  sides. 
It  is  humiliating  and  disheartening,  espe¬ 
cially  when  so  much  depends  upon  me,  a 
widowed  mother.”  Here  she  fell  into  a 
wordless  muse,  a  reaching  out  of  thought 
beyond  all  things  present  that  rendered  her 
unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  day  was  growing  warm  and  the  boys 
were  getting  tired  of  their  new  play.  Ever 
and  anon  soiled  hands  were  drawn  across 
moist  faces,  till  they  were  tatooed  with  dirt. 
Colvin  stood  with  his  hands  on  his  hips, 
contemplating  his  work,  when  a  surprising 
sound  reached  his  ears. 

“  Litta  boys  !  litta  boys  !  ” 

It  was  a  sweet  voice,  as  musical  as  the 
warble  of  a  bird.  Mitchell  looked  up  at  the 
sky  and  Colvin  peered  into  the  trees. 

“  Litta  boys  !  litta  boys !  ” 

This  time  Colvin  caught  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  and  his  eyes  went  straight  to  the 
hedge  of  fir  trees,  which  had  been  assiduously 
cultivated  till  it  had  become  an  impassable 
boundary  between  the  small  portion  of  lawm 
remaining  to  the  Seaborn  estate,  and  the 
portion  owned  and  occupied  by  the  railroad 
company.  Only  the  thick,  green  hedge  was 
to  be  seen. 

“  What  is  oo  doin’,  litta  boys  ?  ” 

Now  the  voice  seemed  to  come  out  of  the 
ground,  and  Colvin  fell  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  peer  through  the  narrow  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  trunks  of  the  hedge-trees,  where 
for  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  there 
were  neither  branches  nor  leaves  to  prevent 
his  seeing  a  foot  or  two  beyond  the  boun¬ 
dary  line.  Mitchell  promptly  followed  his 
brother’s  example. 

A  pretty  picture  met  their  gaze.  Close 
to  the  ground  two  little  hands  grasped  two 
pickets ;  a  small  face  with  starry  eyes  and 
dazzling  teeth  pressed  between  the  pickets. 
A  tuft  of  bright  red  curls  nodded  over  the 
white  forehead.  But  there  was  no  body, 
only  the  head  and  the  hands,  as  if  it  were  a 
gay  little  crocus  budding  and  blooming  al¬ 
most  before  it  was  out  of  the  earth. 

“  What  is  oo  doin’,  litta  boys  ?  ” 

“  Building  a  railroad,”  answered  Colvin 
without  moving  his  eyes  from  the  bright 
face.  “  Building  a  railroad,”  echoed  Mitch¬ 
ell. 
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“  Does  oo  know  how  to  build  a  wail- 
woad  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  we  have  n’t  any  cars  nor  en¬ 
gines.” 

“  Too  bad,”  sympathized  the  small  voice. 

Because  they  could  not  think  of  anything 
else  to  say,  they  stared  at  each  other,  Col¬ 
vin  and  Mitchell  on  their  hands  and  knees, 
and  the  little  face  pressing  closer  between 
the  pickets  as  eager  to  get  through. 

Children  are  never  surprised,  they  always 
expect  whatever  happens.  It  is  not  until 
we  begin  to  make  plans  for  ourselves  that 
we  learn  to  be  surprised.  It  did  not  seem 
strange  to  Colvin  or  Mitchell  that  a  bodiless 
head  with  starry  eyes  should  be  looking  at 
them.  They  would  never  think  to  ask 
where  it  came  from  or  if  it  had  a  name. 
Perhaps  they  supposed  it  grew  there,  as  the 
heliotropes  and  geraniums  grew  in  their  plot 
of  ground.  But  it  did  not  grow  there,  it 
could  not  keep  still  long  enough  to  grow 
anywhere;  neither  was  it  a  bodiless  head, 
for  a  very  lively  little  body  to  which  the 
head  was  attached  lay  prone  on  the  ground 
driving  its  toes  into  the  sand. 

“  I  wis’  I  tould  dit  in  ar.” 

“  In  here?”  asked  Calvin. 

“  Es.” 

“  Come  in  then.” 

“  I  tan’t.  ’Is  teeps  me  out,”  pushing 
against  the  pickets  grasped  by  the  small 
hands. 

“  You  push  the  wrong  way,”  said  the 
practical  Colvin.  If  he  had  been  a  man  he 
would  have  added,  “  that ’s  just  like  a 
woman,”  but  being  a  boy  he  crept  under  the 
hedge  and  tried  first  one  picket  and  then 
another  till  suddenly  one  gave  way;  the 
nail  at  the  bottom  was  rusted,  and  breaking 
off  allowed  the  picket  to  swing  loose. 

Colvin  backed  out,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  head  with  its  tousled  red  curls  push¬ 
ing  through  the  opening  he  had  made. 
The  shoulders  turning  sidewise  to  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  the  space,  followed 
the  head ;  and  by  the  time  Colvin  stood  on 
his  feet  there  rose  up  beside  him  a  little 
girl,  four  years  old,  bare-headed,  with  a  torn 
apron  and  one  shoeless  foot.  She  shyly 
brushed  her  hair  back  of  her  ears,  and 
smoothed  her  apron,  trying  to  hide  the  rent 


made  when  she  crept  between  the  pickets, 
and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  for  the 
boys  stood  speechless,  she  put  her  huger  in 
her  mouth  and  dug  the  heel  of  her  one  shoe 
into  the  soft  turf.  Looking  at  the  other 
foot  she  said  suddenly  : 

l'  I  los’  my  soo.” 

“  Where  ?  ”  demanded  Colvin. 

“  In  the  frog.  I  tould  n’t  dit  it  out.” 

“  In  the  frog  ?  What ’s  the  frog  ?  ” 

“  Oo  don’t  know  what  is  a  frog  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  a  frog  that  you  could  lose  a 
shoe  in.” 

“  Oo  tan’t  build  a  wailroad  ’en,”  said  the 
little  thing  decisively. 

“  Yes  I  can,”  affirmed  Colvin,  his  eyes 
beginning  to  flash. 

“  No  oo  tan’t.” 

“  I  say  I  can.  See  there  :  ”  and  he  pointed 
to  the  finished  railroad.  The  quick  eyes 
went  over  the  strings  and  the  sticks. 

“  Tain’t  wight,”  and  she  laughed  a  mu¬ 
sical  little  laugh  pleasant  to  hear.  Colvin, 
however,  had  no  ear  for  music  just  then. 
His  face  was  getting  scarlet  and  he  said 
hotly  : 

“  Yes  it  is  right.  You  don’t  know  noth¬ 
ing  ;  I  am  a  great  deal  older  than  you  are.” 

“  Tain’t  wight,”  she  persisted. 

There  is  no  telling  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  how  this  first  conflict  might  have 
ended,  for  the  big  boy  and  the  little  girl 
stood  eying  each  other,  growing  more  and 
more  wrathful,  and  with  no  sign  of  com¬ 
promise  on  either  side,  when  Mitchell  step¬ 
ped  up  to  the  little  girl,  stuttering  in  his 
eagerness : 

“  Y-yoush-sha’n’tcontradict,  it’s  wi-wicked 
and  it  makes  my  C-Colvin  feel  bad.” 

There  was  a  quick  change  in  the  little 
girl’s  face  ;  the  set  lips  parted,  the  belliger¬ 
ent  expression  vanished,  and  moving  nearer 
to  Colvin  she  asked  softly , 

“  Does  oo  feel  bad  ?  ” 

Colvin  stood  on  his  dignity,  too  angry  to 
answer.  What  business  had  that  little 
thing  to  say  that  his  railroad  was  n’t  right  ? 

Meanwhile  the  child  looked  at  him  earn¬ 
estly  ;  she  began  to  get  anxious  ;  she  wnnted 
him  to  say  something.  There  was  fight 
enough  in  her  ;  she  relished  opposition  ;  but 
then,  if  he  felt  bad ,  why  it  was  a  tender  little 
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heart  that  could  n’t  endure  to  have  any  one 
feel  bad.  She  crept  nearer,  with  entreating 
eyes,  and  stretching  up  her  mite  of  a  hand  till 
it  softly  touched  his  cheek,  she  whispered  : 

“  I  shorway ;  I  wont  do  so  again.” 

A  precedent  was  established. 

Colvin  couldn’t  hold  out  against  those 
eyes,  and  especially  against  the  touch  of 
that  baby  hand.  She  saw  him  yielding; 
the  small  face  beamed  and  she  said  briskly  : 

“  Oor  wailwoad  is  wight,  only  oo  has  n’t 
dot  any  frog.  I  sho’  oo  how  to  make  atfrog.” 

A  frog  was  just  the  thing  that  he 
wanted  to  know  how  to  make,  but  he 
would  not  own  up.  It  was  absurd  that  so 
small  a  thing  should  know  more  than  he 
knew,  and  he  said  magnanimously  : 

“  No  matter  about  me.  I  have  time 
enough,  but  you  can  make  a  frog  if  you 
want  to.” 

This  seedling — this  embryo  woman — 
wanted  to  show  how  much  she  knew ;  she 
was  eager  to  have  the  boys,  especially  Col¬ 
vin,  think  well  of  her.  Mitchell  helped  her 
to  find  more  sticks  and  strings,  while  Colvin 
stood  fanning  himself  with  his  hat,  and  she 
made  a  frog,  joining  it  to  one  of  the  rails 
of  Colvin’s  track,  explaining  as  well  as  she 
could,  that  a  frog  was,  in  railroad  parlance, 
a  strip  of  steel  like  a  long  letter  V,  connect¬ 
ing  two  converging  rails  when  it  was  desir¬ 
able  to  merge  two  tracks  into  one,  or  vice 
versa  ;  the  result  being  two  tracks  springing 
from  one  track,  without  the  bother  of  a 
switch. 

“  But  how  could  you  lose  your  shoe  in  the 
frog  ?  ”  asked  Colvin,  forgetting  his  caution 
in  the  interest  with  which  he  followed  her 
illustration. 

“  Why  oo  see  the  heel  of  my  sou  dot  wight 
inside  the  frog,”  said  she  putting  her  small 
finger  where  the  inner  converging  lines  of 
the  Y  intersected  each  other. 


“  In  the  joint  of  the  frog,”  corrected  Col¬ 
vin,  for  he  began  to  understand. 

“Es,  and  I  tould  n’t  dit  it  out.” 

“  Is  it  there  now  ?  ” 

“  Es.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  When  the 
train  comes  along,  it  will  run  over  your 
shoe.” 

“  Es,”  and  feeling  that  he  was  about  to 
blame  her,  she  tried  to  divert  his  attention 
by  telling  about  switches  and  Mike  the 
switchman,  who  had  a  most  wonderful 
switch-house  just  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  when  suddenly  a  distressed  voice  was 
heard  in  the  distance  calling : 

“Cicily,  Cicily,  where  are  you?  That 
child  is  certainly  run  over  and  killed.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  ” 

0 !  0  !  I  fordot,  and  she ’s  woked  up,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  little  girl  in  consternation,  and 
dropping  a  handful  of  sticks  she  dove  under 
the  hedge,  pried  herself  out  between  the 
pickets  and  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Birge  had  not  reached  the  upper 
landing.  She  was  only  about  half  way  up 
the  stairs.  She  had  one  of  her  dull  head¬ 
aches  and  could  not  think  clearly ;  for  that 
reason  she  was  longer  than  usual.  The  lit¬ 
tle  visitor  had  come  and  gone,  while  this  vig¬ 
ilant  mother  w'as  on  the  stairs  thinking  of 
her  boys,  and  her  thoughts  ran  into  a  medi¬ 
tation  that  was  more  an  unuttered  prayer 
than  anything  else.  If  she  had  known  ex¬ 
actly  what  had  occurred, she  would  have  said : 

“  ‘  While  the  men  slept,  the  enemy  came 
and  sowed  tares  and  went  his  way,’  ”  for 
she  had  an  appropriate  text  for  almost  every 
occasion,  or  she  might  have  asked,  “  What 
have  I  done  that  Eve  should  enter  my  Eden, 
bringing  an  ‘  estate  of  sin  and  misery  ?  ’  ”  But 
fortunately  she  did  not  know,  and  if  she 
could  have  known,  she  would  not  have  un¬ 
derstood. 


LAST  DAYS. 

The  long  brown  beach  lies  sleeping  in  the  sun, 
The  hot  white  noon  leans  idly  to  the  bay, 
Cloud  upon  folded  cloud,  above  my  head, 
Opens  the  blossom  of  the  perfect  day. 
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There  is  a  color  like  a  living  soul 

Upon  the  half-revealed  but  half-veiled  sky ; 

Glad  to  sad  eyes,  reclines  the  flushed,  full  tide, 

Celestial  body  that  shall  never  die. 

My  prayers  look  out  like  orphans  through  their  tears ; 

My  heart  cries  out,  Oh  life  !  Oh  life  !  for  thee. 

But  One  across  the  water  draweth  nigh, 

Too  kind  and  so  too  dumb  to  answer  me. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
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My  neighbor  Duncan  is  usually  in  the 
best  of  spirits.  He  has  good  health,  a  happy 
home,  a  steady  income  that  is  sufficient  for 
his  modest  tastes,  and  that4instmct  for  help¬ 
fulness  which  gives  the  sweetest  of  flavors 
to  one’s  daily  intercourse  with  his  fellows. 
The  other  evening  I  dropped  in  upon  him 
for  a  chat.  He  was  sitting  alone  in  his  little 
box  of  a  library,  an  open  letter  on  the  table 
beside  him,  and  an  expression  on  his  face 
that  was  sadder  than  it  often  wears. 

“  What ’s  the  matter  ?  ”  I  said  bluntly,  as 
we  shook  hands — I  was  taken  so  unawares 
by  this  change  in  his  usual  cheery  manner, 
while  the  memory  of  the  face  he  wore  the 
day  his  little  boy  was  drowned  flashed  back 
upon  me. 

“  Oh,  nothing,”  he  answered,  with  a  half 
laugh  ;  “  I ’ve  been  meditating  on  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  universe,  and  that ’s  deep 
water  to  wade  into,  you  know  !  ” 

We  chatted  a  little  about  the  latest  news, 
and  one  or  two  neighborhood  matters,  and 
he  came  back  to  the  track  of  thought  from 
which  my  entrance  had  switched  him  off. 
“  I  had  a  letter  to  day,”  he  said,  “  from 
a  cousin  from  whom  I  had  not  heard  before 
for  two  or  three  years.  We  were  neighbors 
and  playmates  in  boyhood,  but  while  he  was 
in  his  teens  he  struck  out  for  the  West,  and 
I  have  seen  him  only  once  or  twice  since. 
I  knew  he  had  not  been  very  prosperous, 
but  I  did  n’t  know  what  straits  he  was  in. 
His  life  seems  to  have  been  just  a  succession 
of  .misfortunes.  First  the  ague  laid  hold  of 


him  and  shook  his  strength  out  of  him  every 
summer.  One  year  his  team  was  stolen,  and 
another  his  cow  fell  sick  and  died.  What 
with  sickness  and  failures  in  crops  he  finally 
got  so  deeply  in  debt  that  his  little  farm  was 
sold  under  foreclosure.  Then  his  youngest 
boy  met  with  an  accident  that  has  left  him 
a  cripple  for  life  and  rolled  up  a  big  doctor’s 
bill.  And  now  his  wife,  who  had  been  tak¬ 
ing  in  washing  so  as  to  buy  shoes  and  books 
that  she  might  keep  the  children  in  school, 
is  ill,  and  the  poor  fellow  is  utterly  dis¬ 
couraged.  It  would  make  your  heart  ache 
to  read  his  letter.  It  set  me  to  thinking, 
as  I  sat  here  alone,  what  a  sorrowful  and 
bitter  experience  life  has  been  to  so  many 
people  whom  I  have  known. 

“  There ’s  Mrs.  Rumsey,  out  on  Meadow 
street ;  a  kitten  has  as  much  care  as  she  had 
in  her  girlhood.  But  what  a  heart-breaking 
life  she  has  led  since  then.  You  know  the 
panic  came  on  just  after  her  husband’s 
death  and  swept  away  every  penny  of  her 
property.  And  with  those  four  children 
clinging  to  her  skirts  she  has  had  a  steady 
death  grapple  with  the  wolf  at  the  door  ever 
since.  I  suppose  none  of  the  neighbors 
know  how  often  she  goes  without  her  supper 
because  they  have  so  little  to  eat,  and  how 
often  the  children  are  sent  to  bed  at  dark 
to  keep  them  warm  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  fire. 

“  And  there ’s  poor,  bed-ridden  Mrs.  Foote. 
It ’s  seventeen  years  since  that  woman  has 
stepped  out  of  her  room  or  stood  on  her 
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feet.  Her  oldest  boy  died  at  Andersonville. 
Her  only  girl  is  in  the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles. 
They  are  too  poor  to  keep  hired  help  and 
her  husband  does  his  own  housework.  He 
lives  so  far  from  the  factory  that  after  he 
leaves  in  the  morning  he  cannot  return  till 
evening,  so  he  sets  a  cup  of  cold  tea  and  a 
slice  of  cold  toast  on  the  stand  at  the  head 
of  her  bed  for  her  dinner,  and  she  sees  no 
one  till  he  comes  back  at  night,  unless  some 
neighbor  drops  in  for  a  few  minutes.  And 
I ’m  afraid  the  neighbors  are  so  busy  with 
their  own  affairs  and  so  used  to  the  thought 
of  her  misfortune  that  they  do  not  call  on 
her  very  often.  Think  of  wearing  out  day 
after  day  in  that  way  for  such  an  eternity 
of  pain  and  inactivity  as  seventeen  years  ! 

“  And  then  there ’s  Whipple,  who  has 
failed  in  every  business  undertaking  he  ever 
entered  upon.  He  has  tried  to  do  his  best, 
but  I  don’t  think  he  ever  had  a  single  taste 
of  success  in  anything.  He  lacks  the  faculty 
for  getting  along,  and  I  don’t  suppose  he  is 
any  more  to  blame  for  it  than  a  man  is  for 
having  been  born  without  arms  or  with  club 
feet.  He  seems  to  have  settled  down  lately 
into  a  sort  of  hopeless  conviction  of  his  own 
incompetency — about  as  bitter  an  experi¬ 
ence,  I  think,  as  can  come  to  a  man  who  is 
as  sensitive  as  Whipple  is.” 

“  Nevertheless,”  said  I,  as  he  paused  a 
moment,  “  are  not  such  experiences  as  these 
quite  exceptional  ?  Do  not  most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  you  and  I  know  live  very  comfort¬ 
able  lives  after  all  ?  ” 

“  We  are  apt  to  think  so,”  he  answered, 
“  so  long  as  we  are  plodding  along  comfort¬ 
ably  ourselves.  But  I  think  one  who  is  at 
all  sensitive  to  the  suffering  of  others  must 
often  be  weighed  down  by  the  misery  and 
sorrow  all  around  him.  Some  glimpse  into 
the  private  life  of  a  neighbor  shows  us 
troubles  that  we  never  suspected,  and  gives 
us  a  hint  of  how  much  pain  there  is  that  is 
never  published.  How  many  parents  are 
worried  night  and  day  by  the  sin  and  crime 
of  children  who  have  not  followed  their 
teachings ;  how  many  victims  there  are  of 
hasty  or  ill-assorted  marriages,  from  whose 
lives  the  sweetest  flavor  and  deepest  joy  are 
gone  beyond  recovery ;  how  many  little  chil¬ 
dren  are  left  motherless,  with  a  life-long 


sense  of  loss,  even  though  their  own  years 
number  three-score  and  ten ;  how  many 
homes  there  are  from  which  death  has 
snatched  every  child,  or  into  which  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  so  longed  for  have  never  come ; 
how  many  people  are  laid  aside  in  hopeless 
invalidism  from  all  the  beneficent  activities 
of  life  ;  how  many  widowed  ones  there  are 
before  whom  stretch  years  of  unutterable 
loneliness ;  what  wide-spread  suffering  fol¬ 
lows,  for  many  years,  the  shipwreck  of  a 
single  bank,  or  the  visit  of  the  yellow  fever 
to  a  single  city  ;  what  a  great  sea  of  sorrow 
surges,  year  in  and  out,  all  around  us, 
swallowing  up  so  much  comfort,  and  cour¬ 
age,  and  even  confidence  in  God !  On  some 
lives  troubles  come  in  dreadful  succession, 
year  after  year — a  steady  pounding  as  of  the 
great  hammer  of  Fate.  And  in  the  long  run 
the  happiest  have  no  exemption.  Trouble 
is  on  the  track  of  every  one  of  us,  and  sooner 
or  later  it  hunts  us  down.  It  seems  some¬ 
times  as  if  the  loving,  tender  heart  of  God 
himself  would  break  over  the  misery  of  the 
world  he  has  made;  The  thought  of  Christ’s 
sensitive  sympathy  with  human  suffering 
gives  a  new  significance  to  the  description 
of  him  as  a  ‘  man  of  sorrows.’  ” 

He  paused  here.  But  he  was  full  of  the 
subject,  and  I  was  glad  to  draw  him  out  by 
a  question  now  and  then  on  the  explana¬ 
tions  and  compensations  of  these  darker 
aspects  of  life.  I  will  not  try  to  report  the 
hour’s  talk — but  will  only  tie  together  a 
cluster  of  my  friend’s  suggestions,  selecting 
two  or  three  that  interested  me  most. 

1.  From  our  low  outlook  in  this  life  we 
cannot  expect  to  take  in  the  scope,  and  rela¬ 
tions,  and  significance  of  these  earthly  ex¬ 
periences.  We  know  it  is  not  fair  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  human  work — a  house,  a  pic¬ 
ture,  a  machine — when  it  is  but  half  finished. 
God’s  work  with  men  is  not  finished  here. 
This  life  is  only  a  breath  in  eternal  exist¬ 
ence.  The  failures,  the  trials,  the  discour¬ 
agements  of  the  school  room  are  real 
sorrows  in  child  life,  and  the  mother  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  them.  But  she  knows  how 
trifling  they  are,  and  how  trifling  they  will 
seem,  in  the  light  of  the  larger  life  for 
which  they  are  a  preparation  and  to  which 
they,  will  so  soon  give  place.  She  does  not 
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suffer  them  to  command  her  interference  or 
disturb  her  wise  plans.  So,  I  think,  God — 
the  pitiful,  the  tender,  the  omnipotent 
Father — is  undisturbed,  is  happy,  while 
this  unceasing  wail  from  earth  rises  to  His 
ears.  He  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
Somehow,  in  the  alchemy  of  His  beneficent 
Providence  He  will  bring  good  out  of  it  all — 
out  of  the  hardest  and  the  worst  of  it.  A 
private  soldier,  fighting  in  one  of  Napoleon’s 
battles,  sees  the  enemy’s  artillery  mowing 
swaths  through  a  regiment  that  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  a  shot,  sees  a  cavalry 
detachment  ordered  to  charge  a  position 
they  cannot  hope  to  carry,  sees  supports 
withdrawn  from  a  point  in  the  line  which 
the  enemy  is  pressing  harder  than  it  can 
bear.  In  the  dust,  and  smoke,  and  noise  of 
his  narrow  outlook  he  sees  only  confusion, 
cross  purposes  and  repulses.  The  lives  of 
the  best  soldiers  seem  to  be  thrown  away. 
But  Napoleon  is  making  no  such  mistakes. 
In  these  feints  and  retreats  and  seeming 
miscarriages  he  is  working  out  his  plan  of 
battle.  Yet  the  private  soldier  can  criticize 
Napoleon’s  generalship  much  better  than 
we  can  unriddle  God’s  providence.  They 
would  not  be  God’s  ways  if  we  could  under¬ 
stand  them. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  philosophy  w7e  do  see 
that  the  hard  experiences  of  life  have 
their  uses.  Walking  amid  so  many  dangers, 
we  learn  the  sense  of  responsibility,  we 
attain  the  manly  qualities  of  courage,  self- 
care,  attention,  as  we  otherwise  could  not. 
Without  them  life  would  drop  into  dull, 
dozing  self-indulgence.  With  no  need  of 
the  shelter  and  safeguards  of  these  dear 
homes,  society  would  become  a  homeless 
herd.  And  we  never  do  our  best  except 
under  some  compulsion.  Most  men  need 
yelping,  open-mouthed  hunger  at  their  heels 
to  drive  them  on.  The  heroic  force  in  char¬ 
acter,  its  manliest  quality,  comes  out  only 
in  struggle.  The  widow,  with  her  slaving 
days  and  sleepless  nights,  as  she  tides  to 
feed,  and  clothe,  and  school,  and  keep  to¬ 
gether  her  little  children,  has  a  hard  lot — 
only  God  and  she  know  its  hardship  and 
sorrow.  But  in  this  sacrament  and  crucible 
of  suffering  there  is  likely  to  be  the  making 
of  her  children — something  for  which  they 


will  be  thankful  to  their  latest  years  of 
Christian  usefulness.  Then,  too,  there 
would  be  no  place  for  the  sweet  graces  of 
charity  and  sympathy  if  there  were  no  pain, 
no  poverty,  no  lack  in  human  life.  How 
would  the  best  flavor  be  lost  from  life  with¬ 
out  them  !  Bereavement  and  sorrow,  also, 
send  us  home  to  God,  like  scared  or  hurt 
children  to  the  mother’s  knee  and  enfolding 
love.  They  bring  the  other  world  nearer; 
and  there  is  nothing  we  need  so  much  as  the 
apprehension  of  heavenly  things  and  the 
sense  of  God.  We  can  afford  to  pay  any 
price  for  that.  Heaven  would  be  nothing 
to  us  if  we  had  heaven  on  earth.  Surely 
we  are  better — or  ought  to  be — for  being 
tamed,  and  checked,  and  caged  somewhat 
by  these  hardships,  and  rebuffs,  and  limita¬ 
tions. 

3.  One  who  is  not  living  a  godly  life  is 
out  of  gear  with  God’s  world,  at  the  best. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  things  must 
go  wrong  with  him,  must  be  blind  and 
mysterious  to  him.  The  beneficent  be¬ 
comes  baleful.  The  place  for  the  locomo¬ 
tive  is  on  the  track.  When  its  wheels  leave 
the  rails  even  gravitation  turns  against  it, 
and  disaster  follows  through  the  same  laws 
that  had  before  wrought  for  its  safety  and 
efficiency. 

But,  4,  it  is  profoundly  true,  as  no  impen¬ 
itent  soul  can  at  all  understand,  that  he  that 
doeth  God’s  will  shall  know  of  his  doctrine 
and  of  his  dealings  as  the  unbeliever  can¬ 
not,  and  where  he  cannot  understand  he 
can  wait,  content  with  the  divine  assurance 
that  what  he  knows  not  now  he  shall  know 
hereafter.  At  least  this  is  evident — that 
God  in  His  thought  for  us  does  not  set  such 
store  on  health,  and  creature  comforts,  and 
the  fellowship  of  friends  as  we  are  apt 
to.  We  may  exaggerate  their  value.  It  is 
not  what  we  have  or  where  we  are,  but 
what  we  are  that  is  of  supreme  consequence 
in  his  sight.  We  are  not  here  simply  to 
have  a  good  time.  We  are  here  to  perfect 
character,  and  every  loss,  every  defeat, 
every  distress,  ripens  and  ennobles  character 
when  met  with  a  Christian  spirit.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  mysterious  God’s  dealings  with  his 
children,  all  things  do  work  together  for 
their  good.  How  much  that  thought  in- 
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volves  !  Nothing  can  happen  to  a  Christian 
from  which  he  may  not  snatch  a  blessing. 
His  own  mistakes  are  lessons  in  better  liv¬ 
ing  ;  the  slights,  and  suspicions  and  slanders 
of  others  are  God’s  call  to  a  higher  level  of 
life,  whose  peace  such  arrows  cannot  reach 
or  disturb  ;  his  bereavements  qualify  him  to 
comfort  others  with  the  comfort  wherewith 
he  has  been  comforted  of  God.  What  a 
wonderful  alchemy  it  is  ! 

5.  No  matter  how  the  problems  of  life 
may  sometimes  oppress  us  ;  no  matter  how 
inexplicable  all  this  woe  and  agony  in  God’s 
world  may  appear  ;  no  matter  how  impossi¬ 
ble  it  may  seem  to  justify  God’s  ways  to 


men — as  if  we  puny  folk  could  expect  to  do 
that ! — one  thing  yet  remains  to  us ;  to  do 
the  best  we  can.  To  be  pure,  to  be  helpful, 
to  be  just,  to  be  righteous,  is  in  any  event 
the  one  thing  to  live  for.  As  Charles 
Ivingsly  wrote  to  his  young  curate,  just 
after  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  appeared,  “  Do 
what  is  right  the  best  way  you  can,  and 
wait  to  the  end  to  know.”  No  better  pre¬ 
scription  for  doubt  was  ever  written.  Any¬ 
how,  everywhere,  always ;  in  the  darkest  hour, 
in  the  sorest  distress,  in  the  thickest  mys¬ 
tery,  this  supreme  duty  and  privilege  is  still 
ours — to  do  the  best  we  know  how. 

J.  B.  T.  Marsh. 
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The  startling  career  of  that  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  with  what  is,  of  a  frantic 
desire  for  radical  social  and  political  change, 
which  bears  the  designation  sometimes  of 
“  Socialism,”  sometimes  of  “  Communism,” 
sometimes — as  in  Russia — of  “  Nihilism,” 
once  more  proves  the  old  truth  that  ex¬ 
tremes  beget  extremes.  The  most  remarka¬ 
ble  and  suggestive  fact  of  that  career  is, 
#  that  socialism  only  thrives  and  grows  vigor¬ 
ous  and  formidable  where  there  exists  a  real 
grievance.  Oppression,  despotic  laws  and 
proceedings,  government  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  the  will  of  the  governed,  bur¬ 
densome  taxation  to  which  the  masses  have 
not  assented,  violent  conscription  for  wars 
in  which  the  people  have  but  a  remote  and 
often  merely  sentimental  interest ;  these  are 
the  nourishment  upon  which  Socialism 
feeds,  and  by  which  it  becomes  stalwart. 
Socialism  is  an  eager,  though  often  blind 
and  wayward  protest  against  real  evils. 
By  pointing  to  these,  it  gains  adherents 
right  and  left ;  and  by  proposing  to  abolish 
them,  in  some  vague  way  to  be  sure,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover,  much  more  to  define,  it 
draws  to  its  organization  multitudes  of- the 
oppressed. 

Illustrations  of  this  fact  are  not  far  to 
seek.  In  the  United  States  there  are  few 


and  slight  grievances  for  Socialism  to  feed 
upon.  Men  do  pretty  much  as  they  please. 
The  sober  and  industrious  generally  find 
work.  There  are  no  standing  army,  no  gi¬ 
gantic  armaments,  no  crushing  war  budgets, 
no  greed  of  conquest.  The  laws  bear  very 
equally  upon  all.  What  is  one  man’s  right 
is  another’s.  Every  man  has  his  full  chance. 
Therefore,  we  find  that  the  attempt  of  So¬ 
cialism  to  take  root  upon  our  soil  is  vain. 
There  has  been  a  flurry  of  Socialism  among 
us ;  but  see  how  speedily  it  is  vanishing, 
how  feeble  have  been  its  essays,  how  fleeting 
its  power  to  disturb  our  composure ! 

A  still  more  striking  example  of  this  is 
found  in  the  recent  history  of  France ;  it  is 
an  example  presenting  a  very  clear  cut  and 
sharply  defined  contrast.  France  was  the 
very  birth-place  of  Socialism.  It  was  French 
writers  like  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot, 
who  first  indoctrinated  the  people  with  the 
ideas  now  known  as  Socialistic.  It  was 
French  writers  like  St.  Simon  and  Prud- 
homme,  and  agitators  like  Marat,  who  first 
sought  to  induce  the  people  to  seek  to  put 
these  Socialistic  ideas  into  prosaic  practice. 
It  was  in  France,  indeed,  that  Socialism  did 
actually  attempt  to  found  a  polity,  first  in 
the  first,  again  in  the  third  Revolution.  It 
was  in  France  that  Communism,  the  logical 
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outgrowth  of  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire,  de¬ 
veloped  by  St.  Simon,  waxed  so  strong  as  to 
seize  and  hold  Paris,  set  up  a  government 
there,  and  for  months  to  hold  the  capital 
against  the  combined  force  and  opinion  of 
the  country. 

Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  tragedy 
of  the  lurid  and  bloody  rule  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  in  Paris.  The  Empire  gave  way  to  a 
provisional  government  ruled  by  monarch¬ 
ists  ;  the  government  ruled  by  monarchists 
has  now  given  way  to  a  moderate,  genuine 
and  orderly  Republic.  What  made  Socialism 
strong  in  the  days  of  Louis  Phillippe,  what 
made  Communism  strong  in  the  days  of 
Napoleon  III.,  was  the  fact  that  the  people 
had  palpable  grievances  and  suffered  palpa¬ 
ble  oppression  ;  and  these  were  the  frantic 
and  fanatical  and  desperate  media  by  which 
they  sought  to  abolish  the  grievances,  and 
to  throw  off  the  oppression.  Now  what  do 
we  witness  under  the  moderate  Republic? 
Every  Frenchman  has  become  the  equal  of 
every  other.  The  exasperating  restrictions 
upon  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  meeting 
have  been  to  a  large  degree  removed.  The 
ballot  is  sacred,  and  protected  to  all.  The 
will  of  France  is  truly  reflected  in  the  legis¬ 
lature.  The  President,  a  monarchist,  sub¬ 
mits  to  that  will  and  subdues  his  own.  The 
grievances  of  the  Empire  have  pretty  much 
vanished.  There  is,  in  short,  genuine  re¬ 
publican  liberty  in  France.  And  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  change  on  Socialism  ? 
It  has  scotched  it,  and  Socialism  is  dying. 
Well-ordered  liberty  is  its  vermifuge.  It  is 
fatal  to  it.  It  starves  it  to  death  for  want 
of  its  necessary  sustenance.  So  completely, 
indeed,  has  Socialism  become  powerless  in 
France  that  Rochefort’s  incendiary  articles, 
freely  printed,  are  treated  with  a  wise  and 
safe  contempt  by  the  government.  M.  de 
Marcine,  the  able  and  honest  Republican 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  declared  in  a  recent 
speech,  that  ‘'there  is  no  nation  where  false 
and  pernicious  doctrines  touching  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  society  find  less  echo  and  less 
favor  than  in  France.” 

This  experience  of  France,  and  that  of 
America,  are  supplemented  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  also  of  free  England.  Agitation,  even 
the  most  violent  and  radical,  finds  free  vent 


in  our  mother  country;  the  wildest  talk 
there  falls  harmless.  England  is  strong 
enough  and  free  enough  even  to  allow  Irish 
politicians  to  talk  freely  about  a  separate 
Parliament,  and  a  severance  of  the  Union. 
The  Socialist  finds  it  hard  in  England  to 
discover  anything  to  complain  seriously 
about ;  he  cannot  charge  the  government 
with  being  oppressive,  or  that  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  are  unequal.  Every  English 
peasant  or  proletary  feels  himself  free,  and 
is  indignant  at  any  suggestion  that  he  is 
otherwise.  In  tolerably  free  Italy  and  toler¬ 
ably  free  Spain,  the  Socialism  that  not  long 
ago  gravely  threatened  the  Savoy  and  Bour¬ 
bon  dynasties  is  no  longer  formidable.  The 
Intransigentes  of  Spain,  who  very  nearly  ac¬ 
complished  a  successful  revolution  in  the 
peninsula  within  ten  years,  are  no  longer 
heard  of,  and  perhaps  do  not  even  exist. 
The  Italian  Socialists  find  that  even  the 
great  name  of  Garibaldi  is  no  longer  potent 
to  conjure  with.  Constitutional  freedom, 
established  in  good  faith,  has  scared  away 
these  skeletons  in  the  closets  of  the  nations. 

There  remain  two  great  and  mighty 
countries  where  Socialism  and  Nihilism  are 
at  this  moment  terrible  facts  ;  where  their 
growth  has  been  rapid,  and  is  still  rapidly 
going  on ;  -where  they  have  become  so  for¬ 
midable  that  they  engage  the  profoundest 
contemplations  of  the  most  able  statesmen, . 
call  forth  the  extraordinary  powers  of  gov¬ 
ernments  already  despotic,  and  where  they 
actually  and  seriously  threaten  thrones  that 
have  stood  solid  through  the  storms  and 
vicissitudes  of  centuries.  Socialism,  retreat¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  the  light  of  freedom  has 
spread  over  western  and  southern  Europe, 
withering  before  its  warmth  as  Mephistoph- 
eles  withers  before  the  upturned  cross 
which  the  soldiers  in  the  opera  make  out  of 
the  handles  of  their  swords,  has  retreated  to 
the  congenial  regions  where  warlike  ambi¬ 
tion  imposes  taxes  and  conscriptions  ;  where 
the  people  are  the  servants  of  autocratic 
will  and  have  no  escape  from  it,  and  where 
there  is  no  outlet  except  in  secret  conspir¬ 
acy  and  midnight  combination  for  the  dis¬ 
affection  which  has  spread  wider,  year  by 
year,  through  the  suffering  masses. 

German  Socialism  in  its  active  political 
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phase  has  not  yet  had  twenty  years  of  ex¬ 
istence  ;  to-day,  it  is  believed  that  the  So¬ 
cialists  in  Kaiser  William’s  dominions,  num¬ 
ber  at  least  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  entire 
adult  male  population.  The  founder  of 
this  militant  Socialism  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  and  one  of  the  strongest  char¬ 
acters  that  Germany  has  produced  within 
the  present  century.  Ferdinand  Lassalle 
was  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  fanatic. 
In  the  German  mind  alone  are  these  appar¬ 
ently  inconsistent  traits  often  found  closely 
united.  To  be  learned  and  a  radical  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  Teutonic  role.  Enthusiasm  and 
logic  go  together  in  many  German  brains. 
Lassalle,  who  died  fourteen  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine,  would,  if  he  were  still 
living,  be  only  fifty-three.  Very  early  in 
life  he  betrayed  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  genius.  He  was  ardent  alike  in  study 
and  in  action.  Alexander  Von  Humboldt, 
who  knew  him,  called  him  “the  miracu¬ 
lous  child ;  ”  Heine  declared  that  he  gave 
promise  of  a  dazzling  career ;  and  within 
a  few  months  past  Prince  Bismarck  him¬ 
self,  in  the  very  act  of  denouncing  So¬ 
cialism,  paid  a  tribute  to  Lassalle’s  intel¬ 
lectual  vigor  and  to  the  charm  of  his  char¬ 
acter  and  conversation.  Lassalle  at  thirty 
was  a  man  of  learning.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  Heraclius  which  has  been  prononnced 
by  a  hostile  English  critic,  “  a  work  of  vast 
research  and  penetrating  thought.”  The 
philosophical  and  studious  part  of  his  unique 
career  comprised  the  earlier  half  of  his 
adult  life.  When  he  was  thirty-seven  he 
appeared  in  a  new  character.  He  began  to 
agitate  with  socialistic  ideas.  He  harangued 
meetings  of  the  laboring  classes  ;  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  that  he  called  “  the  workingman’s 
programme ;  ”  he  incited  a  mob  to  riot,  was 
arrested,  and  imprisoned  for  a  month.  This 
only  added  fire  to  the  flame  of  his  destruc¬ 
tive  zeal.  Other  pamphlets  flowed  from 
him  urging  the  workingmen  to  combine, 
and  demanding  that  the  state  should  supply 
laboring  associations  with  capital  upon 
which  to  work. 

Lassalle  himself  was  rich,  an  orator,  young, 
prepossessing  in  appearance,  a  refined  and 
profound  scholar,  a  man  of  most  winning 
manners.  He  went  from  place  to  place — 


from  Leipsic  to  Frankfort,  from  Frankfort 
to  Mayence  and  Coblentz,  a  new  Peter  the 
Hermit,  preaching  a  proletariat  crusade. 
Everywhere  he  was  received  with  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  astonished  and  alarmed  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  vehemently  assailed  the  rich 
and  titled,  and  grew  hotter  in  his  zeal  and 
more  bitter  in  his  assaults  the  further  he 
went.  His  career  came  to  a  sudden  and 
tragic  end.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1864, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  But  he  had  planted 
a  vigorous  seed,  which  sprouted,  grew  and 
budded  rapidly.  He  was,  without  question, 
the  founder  of  Socialism  in  Germany. 

But  compared  with  the  chiefs  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  Lassalle  was  moderate  and  or¬ 
derly.  He  had  not  advocated  revolution 
and  bloodshed  ;  nor  had  he  gone  the  length 
of  proposing  an  equal  division  of  property, 
the  abolition  of  marriage  and  the  obliterar 
tion  of  the  Church.  Karl  Marx,  a  far  more 
violent  fanatic,  rose  to  carry  the  doctrines 
of  Socialism  to  these  extremes,  and  to 
leave  Lassalle’s  ideas  and  party  far  behind. 
For  a  while  there  was  a  division  in  the  ranks 
of  the  German  Socialists,  one  party  remain¬ 
ing  true  to  Lassalle’s  comparatively  moder¬ 
ate  ideas,  the  other  as  eagerly  embracing 
those  of  Marx.  The  latter,  howevei,  finally 
prevailed  over  the  whole  body.  Three  years 
ago  the  Socialists  all  combined  in  one  organ¬ 
ization  ;  its  radical  wing  impressing  and  im¬ 
posing  its  programme  upon  the  rest.  This 
programme  is,  a  complete  reorganization  of 
society ;  “  all  wealth  is  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class ;  no 
man  in  the  state  of  the  future  is  to  possess 
more  than  he  personally  acquires  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  members  of  properly 
formed  associations.”  The  revolutionary 
maxims  of  the  Frenchman  Prudhomme, 
“Za  proprie'te,  c’esl  la  vol,”  is  fully  adopted, 
with  all  that  it  implies,  by  the  German  So¬ 
cialist.  German  Socialism,  though  it  began 
with  Lassalle  in  the  last  decade,  did  not  as¬ 
sume  really  formidable  proportions  until  after 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71.  Before 
that  memorable  event  it  had  been  rather  a 
dream  of  philosophers  and  thinkers  than  a 
practical  purpose  aimed  at  bv  masses  of  men. 
There  were  trades  unions  and  laborers’  asso¬ 
ciations  of  one  kind  and  another  in  the  larger 
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places  and  industrial  centers ;  but  these  had 
not  yet  gone  further  than  the  principle  of 
combination  for  strikes  and  mutual  aid  in 
time  of  distress.  After  the  French  war,  the 
whole  character  of  the  movement  changed. 
It  became  revolutionary  and  concrete.  So¬ 
cialistic  ideas  worked  from  philosophers, 
professors,  university  students,  downward 
among  the  toiling  masses.  Secret  societies 
were  formed  throughout  Germany  for  the 
avowed  object  of  overturning  the  existing 
social  and  political  condition  of  things.  In 
these,  not  only  extreme,  but  bloody  doctrines 
were  preached.  Added  to  this  powerful 
agency  were  the  lmwspapers,  which  sprang 
up  here  and  there  to  openly  avow  and  preach 
Socialistic  doctrines.  Socialistic  candidates 
for  the  German  Parliament  boldly  presented 
themselves  to  the  electors,  and  some  of  them 
were  actually  chosen.  A  Socialist  party, 
led  by  able  and  courageous  men,  made  its 
appearance  at  Berlin,  a  “  Mountain  ”  sitting 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  new  Empire. 
And  finally,  we  witness  two  deliberate  at¬ 
tempts  made  upon  the  life  of  the  venerable 
Emperor  ;  one  by  a  rude  man  of  the  people 
ignorant,  loud,  desperate  and  cynical — Ho- 
del ;  the  other,  by  a  quiet,  cool,  scholarly 
man  of  science — Nobiling;  both  Socialists 
to  the  core,  and  obeying  the  extreme  and 
desperate  law  to  which  the  later  doctrines  of 
Socialism  inevitably  lead. 

The  German  Socialists  now  number,  as 
has  been  said,  one  twenty-fifth  of  all  grown 
Germans  ;  or  something  like  half  a  million 
of  the  Emperor’s  subjects.  Prince  Bismarck 
stated  his  belief,  in  the  recent  debate  on  the 
bill  to  suppress  Socialism,  that  in  Berlin 
alone  there  are  at  least  sixty  thousand 
Socialists.  Forty -one  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Empire  devoted  to  their  ideas, 
and  their  subscribers  number  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand.  Of  the  German  Social¬ 
ists,  no  less  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  are 
workingmen ;  the  rest  are  professors,  stu¬ 
dents,  speculative  rather  than  practical 
Socialists;  though  the  instance  of  Nobiling 
shows  that  in  the  latter  class  are  some  men 
who  are  ready,  at  the  risk  of  life  itself,  to 
assert  their  doctrines  by  dastardly  deeds. 
Of  course  there  are  very  many  men  included 
in  the  swelling  ranks  of  Socialism  who  ab- 


•  hor  assassination,  and  who  stop  far  short  of 
bloodshed  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  from 
which  they  suffer.  They  all  believe  them¬ 
selves  oppressed ;  all  seek  for  effectual  means 
to  get  rid  of  this  oppression.  They  do  not, 
however,  all  believe  in  attaining  this  end  by 
violent  means.  The  more  moderate  rather 
aim  to  procure  a  radical  change  in  the  laws 
by  the  legitimate  methods  of  agitation  and 
legislation.  Yet  the  more  extreme  Social¬ 
ists  are  the  more  powerful.  The  Jacobin 
element  overtops  and  swamps  the  Girondin ; 
and  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  that  which, 
after  all,  gives  its  vim  and  force  to  this  re¬ 
markable  movement. 

The  reasons  w’hy  Socialism  has  grown 
thus  rapidly  and  become  thus  formidable 
are  not  very  far  to  seek.  The  German  la¬ 
borer  is  usually  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
man.  He  cogitates  upon  the  effect  of  insti¬ 
tutions  and  laws,  and  upon  their  bearing  on 
his  own  situation.  He  sees  himself  invested 
with  only  two  rights  in  the  exercise  of  which 
he  is  the  equal  of  the  higher  classes.  One 
of  these  is  the  right  to  vote  at  parliamentary 
elections ;  the  other,  the  right,  which  as 
often  as  not  he  would  be  quite  willing  to 
waive,  of  serving  in  the  Imperial  armies  for 
a  certain  period.  But  this  is  a  right  that 
he  is  forced  to  exercise,  being  a  prescribed 
duty  also,  from  which  he  cannot  escape. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  finds  and  feels  that 
he  is  grievously  taxed  by  a  government  that 
does  not  help  him,  to  support  an  army  which 
he  is  very  much  inclined  to  regard  as  his 
natural  enemy,  and  for  a  brilliant  and  luxu¬ 
rious  court  which  perpetually  obtrudes  upon 
him  the  contrast  between  its  lavish  splen¬ 
dors  and  his  own  poverty.  “  Every  private 
carriage,”  says  a  recent  English  writer,  de¬ 
scribing  the  disaffected  German  proletary, 
“that  he  sees  rolling  swiftly  along  the 
streets,  every  well-dressed  man  and  woman 
he  meets,  obviously  in  the  enjoyment  of 
mundane  good  things,  he  regards  as  a  wrong 
done  him  by  society  as  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted  ;  and  he  burns  with  a  desire  to  upset 
arrangements  and  annihilate  institutions 
which  plainly  result  in  his  exclusion  from 
every  material  advantage  that  makes  up 
comfort  and  happiness  in  this  life.” 

And  this  life  in  which  he  has  so  hard  a  lot 
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unhappily  seems  to  the  Socialist  workingman 
of  Germany  all  there  is  worth  striving  for. 
The  immense  majority  of  this  class  have  no 
religious  belief.  They  either  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  future  existence,  or  are  convinced 
that  there  is  none.  Atheism  is  taught  by 
the  Socialistic  newspapers  and  orators.  The 
faith  of  the  workingman,  therefore,  his  aims 
and  hopes,  his  strivings  and  struggles,  his 
alliances  and  hatreds,  are  confined  to  the 
bettering  of  himself  and  his  during  this  life. 
He  seeks  material  well-being,  physical  com¬ 
fort  ;  and,  having  no  concern  about  future 
punishment,  and  but  a  vague  conception  of 
the  moral  distinctions  of  things,  he  is  ready 
to  accept  and  use  those  means  that  are  likely 
to  prove  effectual,  to  attain  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  worldly  position.  Socialism  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  very  creed  of 
despair ;  but  it  derives  its  sustenance  from 
the  repression,  the  tyranny,  the  favoritism 
and  the  ambition  of  the  government.  Never 
could  responsibility  be  more  directly  and 
clearly  traced  than  that  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire  for  this  giant  evil  which  threatens  its 
existence. 

That  Socialism  is  a  present,  serious,  and 
increasing  peril  to  the  German  Empire,  is 
attested  by  the  arbitrary  measures  which 
have  just  been  taken  to  suppress  it.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  attempt  on  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  life,  Prince  Bismarck  introduced  a  “  Re¬ 
pressive  Bill  ”  into  the  Reichstag.  This 
bill,  by  a  combination  between  the  Liberals 
and  Socialists,  was  rejected.  The  Chancel¬ 
lor  at  once  dissolved  the  body,  and  ordered 
new  elections.  The  new  Reichstag  met ; 
the  Repressive  Bill  was  once  more  intro¬ 
duced,  and  after  some  amendments  has  at 
last  become  a  law.  See.how  stringent  the 
German  Government  thinks  it  necessary  to 
be,  in  order  to  put  down  this  organized  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  State.  Power  is  given 
to  the  police  to  dissolve,  without  warning, 
all  secret  organizations  suspected  of  being 
connected  with  Socialism ;  and  the  property 
of  their  members  may  become  confiscated, 
without  trial  by  jury,  and  “distributed 
among  the  poor.”  In  the  discretion  of  the 
police,  any  Socialist  speaker  or  writer,  and 
even  anyone  who  lets  apartments  for  Social¬ 
ist  meetings,  may  be  summarily  impris¬ 


oned,  or  fined,  or  both.  Newspapers,  after 
one  warning,  may  be  suppressed.  The 
keepers  of  bookstores  or  libraries,  who 
keep  Socialistic  books  or  pamphlets,  may 
be  treated  with  equal  abruptness  and  sever¬ 
ity.  A  man  suspected  of  being  a  Socialist 
may  be  banished  from  the  district  where  he 
dwells  ;  and  foreign  Socialists  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  ceremony  beyond  the  fron¬ 
tier.  The  only  two  modifications  which  the 
Liberals  could  compel  Bismarck  to  accept 
were,  that  newspapers  should  be  once 
warned,  before  being  doomed  to  extinction  ; 
and  that  the  operation  of  the  law  should  be 
limited  to  two  and  a  half  years. 

As  Wendell  Phillips  once  said  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  put  down  the  abolition  propa¬ 
ganda,  this  measure  is  simply  “  guarding  a 
powder  magazine  with  a  lighted  torch.” 
Only  when  the  German  Government  begins 
at  the  other  end,  by  giving  the  people  real 
liberty,  by  disarming,  by  reducing  taxation, 
by  permitting  emigration  to  flow  free,  and 
by  reforms  which  will  transform  Germany 
into  a  constitutional  polity,  will  it  strike  at 
the  true  causes  of  Socialism,  and  probe  the 
disease  in  its  seat  and  center.  If  we  mistake 
not,  the  Repressive  Bill  is  a  blunder.  It 
will  breed,  not  stifle,  Socialism.  It  will 
drive  it  into  greater  secresy,  and  more  des¬ 
perate  resolves.  Already  there  are  abun¬ 
dant  signs  that  the  Socialists,  far  from  being 
dismayed  or  overawed,  are  more  resolved 
than  ever  to  pursue  their  agitations  and 
proselytism.  The  lighted  torch  is  much  too 
near  the  powder  magazine  ;  and  may,  at  an 
unsuspected  moment,  kindle  an  explosion 
fatal  to  monarchy  in  the  Fatherland. 

Nihilism  in  Russia  is  all  the  more  dark, 
secret,  and  dangerous  than  Socialism  in 
Germany,  as  the  government  of  Russia  is 
more  despotic,  autocratic,  extravagant,  and 
corrupt  than  is  that  of  Germany.  There  is 
still  another  and  potent  reason  why  Nihil¬ 
ism  should  flourish  with  a  yet  ranker  growth 
in  the  Czar’s  dominions,  than  that  of  Social¬ 
ism  in  the  Fatherland.  It  has  recently  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Wallace,  a  very  able  writer 
on  Russia,  that  the  commune — economic 
life  in  common — is  the  basis  of  the  rural  or¬ 
ganism  throughout  the  Empire.  Taxes  are 
levied,  not  on  the  individual,  but  on  the  ru- 
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ral  district,  or  village ;  the  community 
makes  contracts  for  work  on  behalf  of  its 
laborers  ;  the  village,  in  some  sort,  owns  the 
land  that  the  peasant  and  the  freedman  serf 
till.  The  idea  of  the  tribe,  of  the  holding  of 
all  property  for  the  common  good,  is  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  “  moujik.”  Here,  then,  is  a  most 
congenial  soil  for  the  seed  of  Socialism; 
and  added  to  it  are  two  other  grounds  of 
propagation.  The  Russians,  both  educated 
and  ignorant,  both  high  class  and  low  class, 
have  been  latterly  drifting  fast  from  their 
ancient  creed  into  outright  materialism : 
opinion  and  faith  are  passing  through  an  era 
of  revolutionary  change.  Again,  when  the 
Socialist  agitator  points  to  the  grinding  tax¬ 
ation,  to  the  wide-spread  corruption  in  the 
government,  to  the  despotic  will  of  the  Czar, 
often  cruelly  and  relentlessly  exercised,  to 
the  wholesale  conscription,  he  makes  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  population,  almost  every  individual 
of  which  is,  or  has  at  some  time  been,  a  di¬ 
rect  sufferer  from  these  evils. 

From  these,  and  other  less  conspicuous 
causes,  there  has  rapidly  spread  in  recent 
years  a  dangerous  element  of  Socialistic 
ideas,  blank  atheism,  and  radical  democracy. 
This  element,  moreover,  is  very  far  from 
being  confined  to  the  lower  strata  of  the 
Czar’s  subjects.  Not  long  ago,  a  plot  was 
unearthed,  implicating  dukes,  princesses, 
bankers,  merchants,  scholars,  and  even  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  in  a  conspiracy  directed 
against  the  throne.  Another  discovery 
made  by  the  police,  within  two  years,  was 
yet  more  startling.  A  peasant  reported  the 
existence  of  a  formidable  organization, 
which  was  busily  engaged  in  spreading  in¬ 
cendiary  pamphlets  among  the  laboring 
classes,  and  produced  some  of  these  pam¬ 
phlets  as  a  proof  of  the  tale  he  unfolded. 
An  investigation  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  young  men  and  women, 
educated  and  of  good  birth,  had  gone  to 
work  in  the  factories,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  mingling  with  the  operatives,  and  dis¬ 
seminating  seditious  papers.  Their  arrest 
revealed  the  existence  of  a  secret  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  its  center  at  Moscow,  and  branches 
in  various  other  large  towns.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  the  police  found  three  young  men 
and  four  girls  living  in  a  single  room  to¬ 


gether,  cooking  their  own  food,  and  waiting 
upon  themselves,  and  who  yet  proved  to  be 
of  gentle  blood  and  highly  intelligent. 
They  were  operatives  in  the  factory.  In 
their  closet  was  found  a  mass  of  printed 
treason,  forged  passports,  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  conspiracy.  Forty-seven  members 
of  this  society  were  arrested  and  condemned ; 
and  among  them  were  eleven  nobles,  seven 
sons  of  priests,  and  local  officials,  farmers, 
and  peasants.  Fifteen  were  women,  and  of 
these  a  majority  were  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  Some  of  them  were  young 
ladies  of  family,  lovely  in  person,  refined  in 
manner,  accomplished  in  feminine  arts. 

This  society  was  undoubtedly  a  section  of 
the  great  Nihilist  organization,  which  is 
stated,  at  this  moment,  to  comprise  at  least 
three  millions  of  Russian  subjects.  Its  char¬ 
acter  and  purposes  may  be  judged  from  the 
rules  found  by  the  police.  According  to 
these,  the  members  were  absolutely  equal ; 
mutually  responsible  ;  and  must  have  entire 
confidence  in  each  other  and  in  the  society. 
They  were  sworn  to  devote  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  purposes  of  revolution ;  to 
be  ready  to  sever  every  tie  of  blood  or 
friendship  in  the  cause ;  to  sacrifice  self, 
and  keep  secrets  ;  and  to  submit  blindly  to 
every  command  of  the  organization.  Each 
member  held  office  in  turn,  and  for  a  month 
only ;  there  was  no  official  superiority.  The 
aim  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  destroy  society 
as  it  is,  and  replace  it  by  a  social  form  in 
which  there  should  be  no  private  property, 
and  no  distinction  of  class  or  wealth.  The 
means  by  which  these  objects  were  to  be 
obtained  were,  by  circulating  Socialistic 
pamphlets,  by  talking  with  the  artisans  and 
peasants,  by  stirring  up  discontent,  by 
forming  cabals,  by  founding  funds  and 
libraries ;  and  by  constant  and  persistent 
agitation.  It  may  be  added,  that  assassina¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  finds  a  place  among  the 
methods  by  which  the  Nihilist  hopes  to 
achieve  his  revolutionary  ends. 

Within  the  past  two  years,  and  since  the 
startling  discovery  which  first  awoke  the 
Russian  Government  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  formidable  extent  and  purposes  of 
Nihilism,  many  further  evidences  of  its 
strength,  rapid  growth,  and  fanatical  in- 
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tents  have  been  betrayed.  An  English  cor¬ 
respondent  not  long  ago  wrote  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  a  London  paper :  “  Many  per¬ 
sons  in  the  highest  circles  do  not  hesitate, 
in  select  company,  to  express  their  sympa¬ 
thy  with  political  exiles  and  criminals. 
Concerts  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  Siberian  convicts ;  and  the  wives 
of  high  officials  are  known  to  be  sympathiz¬ 
ers  with  the  democratic  conspiracy.”  That 
this  conspiracy  is  in  deadly  earnest,  may  be 
judged  from  the  assassinations  which,  within 
a  year,  have  demonstrated  their  presence 
and  their  resolve.  General  Trepoff,  Prefect 
of  the  Imperial  police,  was  shot  down  in  his 
own  office  by  a  handsome  and  elegant  young 
woman,  Vera  Sussalitch,  and  died  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Vera  Sussalitch  was 
tried  by  a  jury,  several  of  whom  were  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  and  she  was  accquiitert. 
No  fact  could  be  more  significant  or  more 
startling.  Later,  another  high  officer  of 
police,  as  he  was  taking  his  morning  walk 
in  St.  Petersburg,  was  approached  by  two 
men,  one  of  whom  stabbed  and  killed  him 
without  a  word.  Both  escaped  and  have 
not  been  found.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  they  were  Nihilists.  To-day  the  Czar 
of  Russia  is  afraid  to  go  abroad  unattended 
by  a  numerous  force,  in  the  streets  of  his 
own  capitol.  He  is  literally  in  perpetual 
danger  from  the  pistol  and  the  dagger  of 
the  Nihilist.  Not  long  ago,  it  transpired 
that  in  Switzerland  there  existed  a  society 
of  no  less  than  two  hundred  Russian  female 
students,  ardently  devoted  and  giving  all 
their  time  and  energies  to  the  cause  of  rev¬ 
olution.  “A  tradesman  named  Voinoralski,” 
says  an  English  account,  “of  Penza,  who 
was  the  natural  son  of  a  Russian  princess, 
and  happened  to  be  very  wealthy,  devoted 
his  large  pecuniary  resources  to  the  aid  of 
the  societies,  and  organized  an  extensive 
staff  of  traveling  propagandists ;  who,  dis¬ 
guised  as  nuns,  doctors,  tutors,  factory  girls, 
mountebanks  and  what  not,  traversed  the 
Empire  from  end  to  end ;  circulating  incen¬ 
diary  pamphlets,  and  assuring  the  people 
that  if  they  would  combine  to  massacre  the 
upper  classes,  and  to  sieze  their  property, 
they  might  live  in  ease  and  luxury  on  the 
plunder.” 


The  discovery  of  Voinoraleki’s  operations 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  no  less  than  two 
hundred  persons.  An  analysis  of  these  two 
hundred  is  most  suggestive.  There  were 
sixty  gentlemen  and  twenty-two  ladies  of 
rank,  some  of  title,  all  “  belonging  to  the 
aristocracy ;  ”  four  army  officers  ;  thirty-one 
sons  of  priests  ;  ten  merchants  ;  twenty-three 
shop-keepers  ;  seventeen  peasants ;  four  Ger¬ 
mans.  They  v\  ere  kept  in  prison  two  years 
without  a  trial.  Then  justice  took  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  their  existence,  arraigned  them, 
judged  them,  and  sentenced  the  entire  body 
to  perpetual  exile  amid  the  desolate  wastes 
of  Siberia. 

If  in  Berlin  there  are  sixty  thousand  So¬ 
cialists,  there  are,  without  a  doubt,  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Nihilists  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  Russian 
autocracy  to  suspress  this  wide-spread  infec¬ 
tion  of  conspiracy  against  the  State,  are  far 
more  brief  and  peremptory  than  those  of 
Germany.  The  offenders  are  simply  con¬ 
signed  to  the  mercies  of  martial  law.  The 
Czar  has  no  parliament  to  hamper  his  action, 
and  for  public  opinion  the  Winter  Palace 
has  a  lofty  contempt.  That,  however,  the 
government  is  no  longer  willing  to  entrust 
the  trial  of  prisoners,  as  in  the  case  of  Vera 
Sussalitch,  to  a  jury,  even  a  jury  packed  by 
men  of  property  and  officials  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  shows  how  rapidly,  in  its  estima¬ 
tion,  Nihilism  has  grown  formidable.  Ni¬ 
hilist  prisoners  are  now7  taken  before  what 
are  simply  and  virtually  courts  martial. 
They  are  tried  in  secret,  and  as  often  as  not 
the  public,  including  their  relatives,  never 
know  what  their  sentence  is,  or  what  has 
become  their  fate.  It  is  but  too  probable 
that  the  destination  of  those  who  every 
week  mysteriously  disappear,  is  the  bleak 
and  desolate  wastes  of  Siberia. 

It  becomes,  under  the  state  of  things 
which  has  been  briefly  described,  a  matter 
of  intense  interest  to  speculate  whether  the 
governments  of  despotic  Russia  and  semi- 
despotic  Germany  will  awake  in  time,  and 
discover  what  the  ti-ue  remedy  for  the  evil 
of  Socialism  is,  as  it  has  been  discovered 
by  France.  It  seems  to  us,  w'ho  look  on  at 
this  distance,  and  from  this  vantage  ground, 
that  that  true  remedy  lies,  not  in  repression, 
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but  in  reform.  It  is  a  problem,  indeed, 
whether  reform  is  yet  possible,  w  ithout  rev¬ 
olution.  We  have  seen  that  Socialism  and 
Nihilism  feed  upon  real  grievances  in  these 
two  Empires.  Are  those  grievances  so 
firmly  rooted  that  they  cannot  be  torn  up 
by  the  roots ;  or  has  Socialism  proceeded  so 
far  that  amid  such  convulsions  as  a  radical 


reform  would  arouse  it  would  still  desper¬ 
ately  assert  itself,  and  perhaps  conquer  ? 

This  can  only  be  solved  by  the  future ; 
but  it  seems  clear  that  the  only  thing  that 
can  yet  save  Germany  and  Russia  is  the 
adoption  of  constitutions,  which  will  replace 
Imperial  despotism  by  a  reign  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  will.  George  M.  Towle. 
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One  often  searches  a  long  time  for  some¬ 
thing  which  he  has  had  all  the  while  in  his 
hand. 

The  question  what  to  do  with  our  poor 
has  suddenly  assumed  an  alarming  import¬ 
ance.  The  depression  of  the  industries  and 
the  corruption  of  morals  have  given  us  new 
classes  of  paupers  and  new  forms  of  pauper¬ 
ism.  What  to  do  with  poverty,  especially 
as  it  assumes  the  tramp  form,  is  a  serious 
puzzle. 

Now  if  any  one  will  take  the  statutes  of 
his  State  and  read  all  the  provisions  therein 
contained  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  he  will  take  the  first  step  toward  form¬ 
ing  a  clear  judgment  in  the  premises.  A 
long  line  of  human  experience  is  embodied 
in  these  statutory  provisions  —  experience 
which  has  covered  greatly  varied  conditions. 
Whoever  will  read  the  statutory  provisions 
I  am  sure  will  be  convinced  that  he  has  in 
hand  much  for  which  he  has  been  searching. 
I  shall  not  quote  or  even  give  a  summary  of 
the  statutes  on  this  subject ;  I  prefer  simply 
to  recommend  the  reading  of  them  in  situ. 
But  there  are  some  evident  principles  under¬ 
lying  this  legislation  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention. 

The  first  one  is  that  all  poor  people  belong 
somewhere.  If  the  statutes  represent  hu¬ 
man  experience,  then  human  experience  has 
judged  it  best  that  the  poor  be  localized — 
pinned  down  pretty  rigidly  to  where  they  be¬ 
long. 

The  great  trouble  which  we  have  is  not, 
what  to  do  with  our  own  poor,  but  what  to 
do  with  everybody  else’s  poor. 


The  difficulties  of  trampism,  so  far  as  it 
is  poverty ,  are  already  met  in  the  statutes. 
So  far  as  it  is  criminality,  we  do  have  a  new 
demonstration  which  it  may  tax  our  wisdom 
more  seriously  to  meet. 

The  law  says  every  man  belongs  some¬ 
where.  Every  man  has  a  right  somewhere. 
If  industry  fails  him  for  support  he  has  a 
right  to  support  from  the  wealth  of  the 
town  or  county  where  he  belongs ;  and  the 
right  and  manly  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to 
claim  such  support  there  and  not  elsewhere. 

The  first  and  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
for  the  poor  is  to  make  them  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  the  industries  of  their  own 
locality,  and  on  failure  of  that,  if  it  comes  to 
the  matter  of  charity,  to  try  the  charities  of 
their  own  locality.  The  sole  and  sufficient 
answer  to  the  tramp  is — “  Go  where  you 
belong.”  That  is  an  answer  which  can  and 
ought  to  be  given  “  out  of  a  pure  heart  ” 
and  with  charity  “  unfeigned.” 

We  have  had  so  much  to  eat  and  drink  in 
this  country  that  we  have  not  minded  giv¬ 
ing  a  meal  to  any  man,  irrespective  of  his 
habitat.  But  now  we  find  that  this  care¬ 
less  course  has  raised  up  for  us  an  army  of 
wanderers  who  are  useless  for  all  purposes 
of  work  and  open  to  all  opportunities  of 
crime.  The  way  to  disband  this  army  is  to 
stop  its  supplies.  If  we  have  anything  to 
give,  let  it  be  given  to  some  person  whom 
we  can  definitely  locate. 

The  truth  is  that  very  few  tramps  do  ex¬ 
haust  the  possibilities  of  industry  in  their 
own  localities.  There  is  and  has  been  room 
almost  anywhere  in  this  country  for  a  man 
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who  was  willing  to  work.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  difficulties  of  the  present  time  is  that 
most  poor  people  are  willing  to  do  only 
some  kinds  of  work.  They  will  take  to  the 
road  before  they  will  do  anything  outside 
a  particular  trade  which  they  may  have 
learned.  The  first  blessing  we  can  confer 
on  the  poor  is  to  secure  in  them  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  work — a  desire  not  to  dictate  the 
situation  but  to  work  at  anything  which 
offers.  This  disposition  can  best  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  man  by  the  public  sentiment 
brought  to  bear  on  him  in  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Many  a  man  who  gets  his  sup¬ 
port  without  work  from  one  year’s  end  to 
the  other  by  tramping,  would  not  be  a  charge 
on  his  own  town  a  single  day  if  he  w'ere 
held  there.  Such  men  ought  to  be  kept 
from  the  road,  and  they  can  be  if  the  road 
yields  nothing.  If  self-support  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  desired,  then  we  must  inexorably 
refuse  food  and  even  work  to  the  unlocated. 
The  rule  must  be  that  the  food  and  the  work 
of  a  locality  belong  to  the  poor  of  that  locality. 

The  statutes  make  it  a  grave  misdemeanor 
to  “  run  ”  paupers  from  one  town  or  county 
to  another.  The  crime  is  really  the  same 
whether  it  is  committed  by  the  pauper  him¬ 
self  or  by  some  other  party.  The  wrong  is 
in  the  imposition  upon  a  people  of  a  burden 
which  in  justice  and  fairness  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  them.  Trampism  is  simply  perpet¬ 
ual  violation  of  this  statute  ;  and  they  who 
feed  tramps  aid  and  abet  in  the  violation  of 
a  wholesome  law. 

There  is  another  principle  underlying 
these  statutes,  and  that  is  that  the  poor  be¬ 
long  to  somebody.  It  is  made  obligatory 
upon  relatives  within  certain  degrees  of 
consanguinity  to  support  their  owq  poor. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  of  these 
statutory  regulations — one  whose  moral  bear- 
ing  is  plainly  enough  to  be  discerned. 

Family  ties  are  now  so  much  in  solution 
that  it  will  do  any  one  good  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  firm  strength  and  persistence 
of  these  statutes  as  they  bear  on  the  duties 
of  relatives  one  to  another.  After  finding 
out  where  a  poor  person  belongs,  the  next 
thing  is  to  find  out  to  whom  he  belongs  and 
compel  attention  to  his  wants  from  his  own 
kith  and  kin  who  are  able  to  assist. 


Do  people  who  give  indiscriminately  ever 
reflect  how  much  they  are  doing  toward 
breaking  up  the  very  foundations  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  morals  ?  They  are  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  to  live  without  regard  to  the 
family  relation,  and  are  encouraging  fami¬ 
lies  to  cast  out  their  poor  and  cease  to  care 
for  them.  They  are  making  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  deny  his  own,  which  is  not  only  a 
bad  sort  of  infidelity  but  is  destructive  of 
civilization  itself. 

We  used  to  point  a  moral  against  slavery, 
because  a  slave  had  but  one  name — Caesar, 
Dinah.  That  fact,  we  said,  was  enough  to 
show  that  there  was  no  family  relation  in 
slavery.  But  the  tramp  is  one  remove  fur¬ 
ther  from  civilization  than  the  slave  him¬ 
self,  for  the  tramp  has  no  name  at  all.  Not 
only  can  you  not  call  him  Mr.  Blank,  but 
you  cannot  even  call  him  John  or  James. 
That  seems  to  be  the  reduction  of  manhood 
to  its  lowest  terms. 

Here  the  rule  comes  in  to  feed  no  one 
whose  name  you  do  not  know. 

The  able-bodied  of  this  unknown  class 
can  go  to  those  to  whom  they  belong.  If 
any  one  of  them  should  be  sick  the  statutes 
provide  a  way  for  his  relief,  and  it  is  best  to 
use  the  statutory  method. 

I  think  the  title  I  have  given  this  article 
sums  up  the  statutory  wisdom  of  the  matter, 
and  all  I  desire  is  that  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  see  that  it  is  wisdom.  Then  we 
may  be  relieved  of  the  worst  features  which 
poverty  assumes. 

To  drift  about  when  circumstances  have 
straitened  us  has  been  the  course  pursued 
by  many  of  us.  So  we  are  all  somewhat 
to  blame  for  this  development  of  trampism. 
When  we  conclude  to  fight  it  out  on  the 
line  where  we  are  and  to  hold  others  to  the 
same  conclusion  we  shall  all  be  better 
off. 

If,  however,  we  relieve  ourselves  from 
responsibility  for  unlocalized  and  unnamed 
poverty,  we  shall  do  what  is  incumbent  on 
us  only  by  doubling  our  diligence  in  service 
of  the  poor  who  do  belong  to  us.  We  can 
find  more  work  for  our  poor  neighbors. 
We  can  look  into  all  the  homes  of  our 
neighborhood  and  see  that  no  one  has  ex¬ 
cuse  for  abandoning  our  locality  and  his 
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own  family  ties.  Then  we  can  help  proper  to  less  but  to  greater  charity ;  and  it  will 
organizations  in  those  unfortunate  localities  be  all  the  greater  if  it  is  rationally  distrib- 
where  all  are  poor.  The  tunes  invite  not  uted.  C.  Caverno. 
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“If  we’d  had  the  property,  Silas,  I 
would  n’t  say  a  word ;  but  he  gave  every¬ 
thing  to  John,  and  now  let  John  support 
him.  He  might  ’a’  known  ’twould  ’a’  been 
run  out ;  but  he  always  set  John  before  you, 
and  thought  no  woman  was  so  smart  as 
Harri’t.  H  I  don't  do  my  work  better  than 

Harri’t  Barnes - !  ” 

“That’s  father’s  way.  To  Harri’t  he 
holds  you  up  as  a  model.” 

“  His  way  or  not,  I ’ve  endured  it  as  long 
as  I ’m  going  to.  Harri’t  has  kept  a  hired- 
girl.  and  had  two  dresses  to  my  one  ;  and 
she ’s  not  going  to  turn  him  off  on  me  now, 
when  he ’s  old  and  feeble.” 

“  He  likes  living  here  best ;  there  are  too 
many  children  at  John’s.” 

“He  should  ’ave  thought  of  that  years 
ago.  I ’ve  had  him  here  almost  nine 
months,  and  nobody  can  say  but  I ’ve  done 
my  duty  by  him, — putting  up  a  bed  in  my 
best  room,  and  cooking  extra,  besides 
getting  up  nights  to  see  about  his  fire, 
which  you  would  n’t  do  yourself,  Silas 
Barnes.  I  Ve  had  John’s  children  tracking 
in  over  my  hall  oil-cloth  to  ask  after  their 
grandfather,  whom  they  did  n’t  treat 
decently  at  home  ;  ’n’  I ’ve  had  John  and 
Harri’t  making  a  call  on  father  their  excuse 
for  getting  a  warm  dinner  here,  every  time 
they  ’re  in  the  village ;  ’n’  I ’m  not  going 
to  be  so  used  any  longer.  You  may  tell 
John  Barnes  the  first  time  you  see  him  that 
he  must  take  his  father  home  and  support 
him,  as  is  his  duty  !  ” 

“  It  won’t  be  for  long ; ’t  won’t  be  for  long, 
Car’line,”  said  a  strained,  tremulous  voice. 

A  deeply-wrinkled,  scared-looking  old 
man,  had,  unobserved,  shuffled  into  the 
room,  and  with  shaking  hands  had  careful¬ 
ly  placed  an  empty  plate  on  the  bright 
“  enameled  ”  table-spread. 

The  faded  woman  on  the  shining  oil¬ 


cloth  before  the  stove,  turned  suddenly,  pity 
and  regret  striking  against  the  conviction  of 
the  justice  of  her  statements  with  a  shock 
that  sent  the  blood  to  her  forehead. 

This  midle-aged  woman  and  the  old  man 
were  the  only  things  worn  in  the  room. 
Every  pink  rose-bud  on  the  wall-paper 
retained  the  unmarred  perfection  of  the 
hour  before  bloom  ;  not  a  soiled  spot  disfig¬ 
ured  the  home-made  caipet ;  the  stove  and 
the  coal-hods  shone  like  mirrors;  and  Silas 
was  sleek,  tranquil,  and  well-fed  looking, — 
a  mechanic,  whose  income  hadn’t  varied 
fifty  dollars  annually  for  ten  years,  and 
whose  savings-bank  deposits  had  been 
equally  uniform. 

“  Father,”  said  Mrs  Barnes,  “  if  you ’d 
done  for  Silas  and  me  one  half  what  you ’ve 
done  for  John  and  Harri’t,  I ’d  work  my 
fingers  off  for  you,  ’n’  willingly ;  but  they  Ve 
had  everything  of  yours,  and  you ’ve  never 
given  me  so  much  as  a  new  dress.” 

“  Car’line,”  quavered  the  old  man,  “  I ’d 
willingly  give  you  a  dress  if  I ’d  anything  to 
get  it  with.  I  Ve  been  -wishing  all  along 
back  I  could  get  you  something, — if  only 
some  little  thing, — just  to  show  you  an  old 
man’s  gratitude  ;  but  I  have  n’t  a  cent  to 
get  anything  with,  .Car’line, — not  a  cent ; 
it ’s  all  gone  ; — every  cent,  Car’line.” 

“  And  a  burning  shame  ’t  is  to  those 
who  Ve  had  it,  too  !  I ’ve  nothing  against 
you,  father.  You ’d  a  right  to  dispose  of 
your  property  as  you  chose,  I  suppose  ;  but 
how  church-members,  as  John  and  Harri’t 
are,  can  reconcile  their  conduct  with  their 
consciences,  I  can’t  see.  Silas  and  I  ain't 
professors  ;  but  we ’d  keep  you  in  a  minute 
if  it  did  n’t  belong  to  them  ;  ’n’  I  ain’t  made 
of  iron,  either,  though  some  people  seem  to 
think  I  am.” 

With  nervous  tears  starting  to  her  eyes, 
Mrs.  Barnes  left  the  room. 
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“  Don’t  mind  her,  father,”  said  Silas, 
calmly  making  a  fat  figure  in  his  memoran¬ 
dum-book.  “  She  ’  kind  o’  tired  out.  I  told 
her  not  to  begin  house-cleaning  so  early.” 

“  You  might  as  well  speak  to  John  ;  speak 
to  John,”  said  the  old  man,  hobbling  away. 

Mrs.  Barnes  was  going  to  the  city  this 
morning.  The  mirror  before  which  she 
made  her  toilet  reflected  thin,  dull  hair 
falling  around  a  dull,  thin  face,  nose  dis¬ 
colored  from  weeping,  and  forehead  disfig¬ 
ured  by  freckles.  It  may  appear  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  assume  the  interest  of  culti¬ 
vated  tastes  in  such  as  she  ;  but  not  after  it 
is  seen  that  she  was  one  of  the  many  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature  with  fine  instincts,  yet 
denied  any  touch  of  grace  or  beauty  in 
person  or  in  exterior  circumstances.  Her 
life  had  been  as  bare  of  romance  as  of 
beauty.  She  had  married  in  accordance 
with  the  strongly-expressed  wishes  of  her 
mother,  who  thought  Silas  would  “make  a 
good  provider.”  Two  or  three  years  after 
her  marriage  she  had  said  to  the  peripatetic 
modiste,  who  .made  over  her  black  silks, 
that  she  did  n’t  know  how  she  should  get 
along  without  Silas, — an  impassioned  re¬ 
mark  that  afterwards  caused  her  severe 
foreboding.  She  feared  it  would  circulate 
in  Dryfield  gossip  as  a  “  silly  speech,” — an 
un  vanquish  able  form  of  derision,  quite 
crushing  to  a  sensitive  nature. 

All  the  cramped,  warped  idealism  of  her 
life  had  burst  into  harmony  around  her 
children  ;  all  the  pent-up  poetry  and  passion 
of  her  nature  had  poured  itself,  torrent-like, 
around  them  ;  but  then — ,  and  now  ? 

She  pulled  out  the  second  bureau  drawer 
below  her, — little  flannel  sacques,  with 
wrinkles  still  in  the  inner  sides  of  the 
sleeves  ;  a  merino  cloak  with  ribbon-strings 
that  have  been  chewed;  a  little  hood,  the 
imprint  of  a  perspiring  head  against  the 
back.  Her  eyes  rested  upon  the  vacancy  in 
the  little  hood. 

“  O,  my  God  !  ”  she  ejaculated,  and  shut 
the  drawer  with  a  bang. 

She  dropped  her  forehead  upon  the  erect 
handle  of  the  hair-brush,  in  her  hand,  and 
hot,  heavy  tears  spattered  fast  upon  the 
precious  varnish  of  her  bureau-top. 

“  Harri’t  has  her  children,  has  everything ; 


and  I  have  nothing,  nothing,  nothing!  O, 
God,  how  can  I  be  good  !  ” 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  flickering  little 
lights  upon  dark  waters  have  gone  suddenly 
out.  In  later  days  women  have  wrapped 
their  faces  in  folds  of  gloom,  seeking  only 
darkness  and  silence ;  but  here  and  there, 
now  and  then,  have  broken  forth  cries  heard 
farther  upon  the  waters  and  between  the 
breakers  than  any  measured  music  on  sea 
or  land. 

Mrs.  Barnes  wrote  no  poems.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  she  read  any, — her  literary 
attention  being  principally  bestowed  upon 
the  New  England  news  items  in  her  weekly 
paper.  All  the  same  were  there  ever  in  her 
heart  unloosed,  bleeding  fibres,  wavering, 
trembling  forever  around  empty  space. 

In  all  great  wrecks  of  love  and  hope,  there 
must  remain  fragments  of  unspent  force, 
demanding  employ.  Mrs.  Barnes  had,  after 
a  time,  concentrated  hers  upon  her  house¬ 
keeping.  The  altar  of  her  idealism  became 
her  best  room. 

The  walls  of  her  best  room  were  studded 
with  black  walnut  brackets  supporting  vases 
from  the  “  dollar-store,”— plain  porcelain  and 
ground  glass,  undecorated  with  any  ama¬ 
teur  art  “  applications ;  ”  for  Mrs.  Barnes’s 
tastes  were  delicate  to  the  limits  of  her  cul¬ 
ture.  High  up  were  embroidered  or  bespat¬ 
tered  “  mottoes  ”  from  the  Scriptures  and 
standard  evangelical  hymn  books ;  and  be¬ 
tween  mottoes  and  brackets  ranged  pictures. 
Mrs.  Barnes’s  taste  in  cheap  chromos  was 
faultless  ;  her  “  Castles  on  the  Rhine  ”  were 
quite  granitic,  and  the  autumn  scenery 
around  her  “Artist’s  Brooks  ”  was  colored 
with  an  honest  respect  for  the  customs  of 
nature.  Her  engravings  and  photographs 
wrere  principally  of  child-life.  An  “  Holy 
Child”  of  Correggio  she  had  paid  for  by 
taking  in  sewing.  “A  chubby  little  feller,” 
Silas  pronounced  it. 

Opposite  this  picture  hung  portraits  of 
her  own  darlings,  enlarged  from  tin-types  by 
a  wandering  artist,  who  received  orders  from 
families  recently  bereaved,  and  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  business  an  unconscious  habit 
of  sympathetic  melancholy. 

Those  who  knew  from  what  loss  and 
yearnings  this  parlor  was  evoked,  sat  rever- 
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ential  in  it  to  a  degree  they  never  felt  in 
drawing-rooms  with  ebonized  and  lacquered 
woods,  with  thrilling  canvas  and  empas- 
sioned  marble,  and  heavy  drapery  gliding 
athwart  inlaid  floors.  Those  only  who 
knew  what  her  parlor  was  to  this  woman, 
could  appreciate  her  sacrifice  in  setting  up  a 
bedstead  in  it,  and  assigning  it  to  the  daily 
occupancy  of  a  decrepit  old  man. 

The  last  glimpse  Mrs.  Barnes  had  of  her 
house  on  her  way  to  the  train  included 
Grandfather  Barnes  drawing  the  shade  in 
the  parlor  south  window  to  the  top  roller; 
and  the  green  in  the  parlor  carpet  faded  in 
the  sun. 

The  cars  this  morning  were  full  of  people 
“  going  to  hear  Moody.”  Superficially,  the 
crowd  seemed  impelled  by  curiosity,  behind 
which  might,  indeed,  lie  a  lurking  hope  of 
conversion  or  elevation, — something  as  peo¬ 
ple  purchase  prize-packages  of  stationery, 
expecting  an  equivalent  for  then’  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  paper,  but  not  indifferent  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  gift.  Looking  deeper,  the 
observer  recognized  another  attestation  of 
the  universal  restlessness  of  the  human  soul. 
He  felt  the  presence  of  hearts  wrenched  by 
loss  and  defeat,  yet  palpitating  on  with 
painful  lesions ;  of  lives  struggling  within 
a  snarl  of  inter-netted  temptations,  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  impulses, —every  one  willing,  at 
least,  that  amid  the  brackish  pools  and  bit¬ 
ter  fountains  of  his  soul,  some  sparkling 
waters  of  Meribah  might  be  struck  into  flow. 

Mi’s.  Barnes  had  not  come  to  the  city  to 
attend  the  meetings.  Her  shopping,  which 
consisted  principally  of  purchasing  house- 
linen,  and  taking  samples  of  dress-goods  for 
the  melancholy  pleasure  of  testing  the  fibre 
at  home,  and  regretting  that  she  could  n’t 
purchase  the  fabric,  was  soon  completed,  and 
she  came  out  upon  a  street,  through  which 
were  passing  crowded  horse-cars  placarded, 
“  Moody  and  Sankey  ;  ”  “  To  the  Taberna¬ 
cle.”  Impulsively  she  signaled  a  car,  and 
without  a  thought  of  whether  or  not  Silas 
would  return  the  bread  to  the  safe,  and 
sweep  up  the  crumbs  after  dinner,  she  was 
on  board,  bound  “  To  the  Tabernacle  !  ” 
While  Mrs.  Barnes  did  her  shopping, 
Grandfather  Barnes  had  been  receiving  a 
pastoral  call  from  the  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham 


Clarke, — a  man  of  the  kindest  intentions 
informed  by  the  least  conceivable  tact.  He 
possessed  a  ready  command  of  all  the  dismal 
tropes  and  doleful  similes  traditionally  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  aged  and  feeble.  Once,  in 
a  prayer  for  an  old  lady  notoriously  fond  of 
life,  he  told  the  Lord  with  great  miction 
that  she  was  just  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
the  tomb,  and  the  effect  upon  her  imagina¬ 
tion  was  such  that  she  went  into  a  decline 
and  died  in  a  few  days. 

“  Glad  to  see  you.  Car’line  ain’t  to  home  ; 
but  take  a  chair,”  said  Grandfather  Barnes. 
“ Fine  weather? ” 

“  Yes ;  the  heavens  are  full  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord.” 

“  I  don’t  remember  such  a  spring  since 
’27.  That  year  the  ground  settled  in  March. 
Such  weather  makes  a  man  feel  young 
again.”  * 

“  Oh  yes ;  though  our  days  are  swifter  than 
a  weaver’s  shuttle,  or  like  the  grass  of  the 
field,  ‘  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is 
gone.’  Were  it  not  for  sustaining  grace  we 
might  long  for  that  fountain  fabled  to  con¬ 
fer  immortal  youth.” 

“  How  is  your  rheumatism  ?  ’’—leaning 
forward,  and  shrieking  across  the  sensitive 
drum  of  the  old  man’s  ear. 

“  Pretty  bad  along  through  the  month  o’ 
March,  thankee ;  but  I  kin  hear  just  as  well 
as  ever  I  could,  if  folks  ’ll  only  speak  plain. 
Folks  don’t  talk  as  they  did  when  I  was 
young ;  they  kind  o’  mumble  their  words.” 

“  The  preservation  of  our  senses  to  ex¬ 
treme  old  age  is  a  great  blessing.  My  father 
was  very  deaf.  He  lived  to  be  eighty  years 
old.” 

Grandfather  Barnes  was  eighty-two. 

“  If  this  weather  holds  we  can  make  our 
garden  soon.  Peas  might  be  put  into  the 
ground  now7.  Frost  don’t  kill  peas.”  The 
old  man  straightened  up  like  a  person  of 
affairs. 

“  I  hope  you  enjoy  a  sense  of  spiritual 
and  divine  things.” 

“  Yes  ;  yes  ;  I  think  a  good  deal  on  those 
things.  Seen  any  potato-bugs  alive  this 
spring  ?  ” 

“  Ho ;  notwithstanding  scourges,  I  trust 
we  shall  be  given  as  usual  the  corn  in  the 
earlier  and  the  later  harvests.” 
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“  Well,  the  bugs  don’t  seem  to  touch  the 
corn.  I  kept  ’em  out  o’  John’s  garden 
pretty  well  last  year.  I  don’t  much  believe 
in  Palis  green  though.  I  hold  to  hand¬ 
picking,  though  my  eyesight  ain’t  what  it 
used  to  be.” 

“  It  seems  to  be  ordered  that  our  faculties 
shall  fail  before  our  candle  finally  goeth  out 
in  its  place.  You ’ve  had  a  long  life.” 

The  old  man  sighed.  That  about  the 
candle  going  out  was  terribly  depressing. 

“  It  seems  scarcely  no  time  since  I  was 
out  droppin’  potatoes,  and  John  and  Silas 
were  little  chaps  followin’  along  the  furrows 
and  asking  questions.  John  was  a  master- 
hand  to  ask  questions.  He  had  the  most 
go-ahead  ;  but,  in  some  way,  he  don’t  seem 
to  get  along  as  well  as  Silas.  ’Tain’t  of 
much  use  to  have  go-ahead  unless  it  goes  the 
right  way.” 

“  No.  Energy  must  ever  be  guided  by 
Discretion.”  Mr.  Clarke  enunciated  this 
aphorism  with  the  firmness  of  a  conscious, 
living  illustration. 

“  Silas  has  a  gopd  wife,  and  a  good  wife 
helps  a  man  ’mazingly;  not  but  that  Har- 
ri’t  means  well,  but  she  hain’t  Car’line’s 
faculty.  Car’line’s  ’mazin’  neat,  as  well  as 
economical.  She  ain’t  the  strongest  woman 
that  ever  wast  either.  It ’s  made  her  a  sight 
o’  work  havin’  me  here ;  and  she  gets  worn 
out  every  summer  with  the  flies.  I  don’t 
see  why  it  is  women  nowadays  have  such 
an  antipathy  to  a  fly.  ’Ceptin’  in  muggy 
weather,  along  in  July  and  August,  there 
ain’t  a  more '  peaceable-disposed  kind  o’ 
timid  creetur  than  a  fly.” 

“  Pie  hath  made  everything  good  in  its 
season,”  absently  quoted  Mr.  Clarke. 

“  So  I  think.  There  was  a  fly  got  in  here 
last  fall.  ’T  was  on  one  of  those  lonesome 
days  arter  the  leaves  had  fallen,  and  all  the 
crickets,  and  grasshoppers,  and  wasps  had 
friz  up.  Car’line  was  gone  that  arternoon, — 
a  warm,  hazy,  Injun  summer  kind  o’  arter- 
noon,  ’n’  I  was  settin’  here  alone,  thinkin’ 
about  all  my  folks  that  are  dead,  ’n’  I  heard 
something  buzzin’  in  the  winder  ;  and  then 
I  heard  it  agin.  I  sarched  and  found  a  fly, 
a  big  feller,  ’n’  he  was  a  sight  o’  company 
for  me  that  arternoon  ;  buzz  he  did,  jest  as 
lively.  Well,  he  was  there  the  next  day,  ’n’ 


the  next,  ’n’  finally  I  got  to  dependin’  on  that 
fly,  and  you ’d  be  surprised  to  know  how 
’tached  I  grew  to  him.  I  used  to  lay  cake- 
crumbs  and  bits  of  sugar  on  the  upper  sash 
for  him.  Cold  nights  along  through  Decem¬ 
ber,  I ’d  wTake  up  and  be  afeard  he ’d  friz, 
but  when  the  sun  got  up  warm  the  next  day, 
out  he ’d  come,  just  as  cheerful  as  ever.  I 
used  to  tremble  when  Car’line  came-in  to 
make  the  bed  for  fear  she ’d  hear  him.  If 
she ’d  heard  that  fly  I  would  n’t  a  giv’  a  six¬ 
pence  for  his  life,  not  a  sixpence.  Seemed 
sometimes  as  if  he  buzzed  when  there  wa  ’n’t 
no  kind  o’  need  on’t.  I  used  to  get  clear  out 
o’  patience  with  him, — seemed  so  kind  o’ 
fool-hardy.  Well,  sir,  if  you  ’ll  believe  me, 
that  fly  kept  along  until  February.  Arter 
that  last  hard,  cold  snap  I  could  n’t  find  him. 
He  might  a-been  touched  with  the  frost,  or 
he  might  a-got  clear  discouraged,  and  gin 
up, — cold  weather  hangin’  on  so;  but  this 
mornin’  as  I  was  a  settin’  here,  arter  Car’line 
went  off,  I  heard  something  buzzin’  an’ 
buzzin’,  kinder  nateral,  and  I  rolled  up  the 
curtain,  and  there  he  was  ;  yes,  sir,  there  he 
was,  just  as  natural  as  life,  sir.  Hear  him, 
now  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  do.” 

“You  see  I  don’t  have  much  s’ciety. 
Silas ’s  away  at  the  shop,  ’n’  Car’line ’s  out 
sewin’,  ’n’  people  don’t  care  about  visitin’ 
an  old  man  ;  ’n’  any  little  thing  like  that  fly 
that  keeps  along  day  arter  day,  so  kind  o’ 
merry  and  cheerful, — why  it’s  a  sight  o’ 
comfort.  I  s’pose  I ’ve  got  to  go  back  to 
John’s  pretty  soon.  John  is  a  good  boy, 
but  the  children  are  either  raisin’  Cain,  or 
havin’  measles,  or  croup,  or  suthin’ ;  ’n’  Har- 
ri’t ’s  a  well-disposed  woman,  but  she  hain’t 
Car’line’s  way.  I  never  did  see  anyone  who 
could  fix  folks  up  so  comfortable  as  Car’line 
can,  and  she  does  beat  everything  for  mak¬ 
ing  broth.  Well,  I  suppose  the  Lord  knows 
what ’s  best !  ” 

Mr.  Clarke  seized  upon  this  opportunity 
to  propose  offering  prayer.  Realizing,  as 
clergymen  occasionally  do  in  this  exercise, 
that  he  had  liberty  of  speech  with  exemp¬ 
tion  from  interruption,  he  explained  Grand¬ 
father  Barnes’s  situation  to  the  Lord,  ex¬ 
pressed  such  feelings  as  ought  to  animate 
an  old  man,  and  craved  appropriate  bless- 
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ings ;  then  he  bade  the  old  man  good 
afternoon,  having,  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  made  him  feel  as  old,  lonely, 
and  homeless  as  he  conveniently  could. 

This  consoler  of  men  was  past  middle-life, 
and  knew  all  about  things  exegetical,  dia¬ 
lectic,  and  homiletic  ;  it  was  rather  a  pity 
that  he  didn’t  know  more  about  things 
human. 

At  lunch-time  “  up  town  ”  that  bright 
March  day,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bevoise,  Jr.  said 
to  his  sister  Althea :  “  Mamma  and  I  are 
going  to  drive  to  the  Uplands  this  after¬ 
noon.  Would  n’t  you  like  to  go  ?  ” 

He  knew  perfectly  how  well  she  would 
like  to  go,  but  he  made  no  comment  upon 
the  reply  :  “  Thank  you,  Thane  ;  I  am  going 
as  usual,  to  the  Tabernacle.” 

Neither  did  the  elegant  Mrs.  Bevoise  lift 
as  much  as  an  eyelid.  That  family  had 
long  ago  accepted  the  fact  that  Althea  was 
“  peculiar.”  At  times  they  felt  a  kind  of 
security  in  her  peculiarity,  as  if  while  hostile 
arrows  were  falling  thick,  they  dwelt  in  the 
tent  with  a  hostage  whose  presence  was 
protection,  even  if  her  dress  and  language 
were  outlandish. 

A  little  before  three  o’clock,  Althea  in 
her  own  room  dropped  upon  her  knees  and 
gently  laid  her  face  amid  the  brown  cush¬ 
ions  of  her  chair.  There  were  some  large, 
pale  blue  hyacinths  in  the  window,  and  the 
mild  breath  of  this  rare  spring  day,  as  if 
distended  with  fragrance,  puffed  the  creamy 
lace  drapery  inward,  softly  brushing  her 
loosely  rolled  hair.  Its  half-way  holy  touch 
was  unfelt  by  Althea.  She  had  a  habit  be¬ 
fore  attending  these  meetings  of  a  wordless 
surrender  to  the  Divine  will,  of  a  conscious 
silent  opening  of  mind  and  heart  that  she 
might  be  placed  in  harmony  with  the  Di¬ 
vine  thought ;  and  when  she  arose  to  draw 
on  her  gloves,  though  no  whisper  had  passed 
over  her  lips,  her  face  bore  that  radiance 
that  may  be  the  symbol  designed  for  the 
portals  of  the  “  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

This  was  one  of  those  days  when  spiritual 
truths  thrilled  through  and  through  that 
city.  Unusual  prayer  had  removed  usual 
visual  dimness,  and  given  clear  perception 
of  those  truths  which  are  neither  usual  nor 
unusual,  but  immutable.  A  power  seemed 


not  so  much  swaying  men  as  lifting  them 
like  one  body  to  love  and  light.  The  crowd 
thronged  down  the  tabernacle  aisles  speech¬ 
less,  but  inspired  with  expression.  The 
rough  brick  walls  threw  down  their  painted 
texts  as  if  they  were  conscious  instruments 
of  proclamation  in  the  service  of  Him  who 
first  gave  the  promises.  Now  the  great 
semi-circle  was  packed,  and  all  along  its 
circumference  standing  figures  leaned  dark 
against  the  light  walls. 

Althea  had  a  platform  ticket  and  had 
taken  a  seat  near  the  platform  edge.  She 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  spectacle. 
Her  breath  came  fast  and  her  large  eyes 
were  suffused. 

Oh  for  supernal  power  to  convert  all  this 
temporary  elevation  into  that  faith  and  will 
that  should  permeate  daily  life,  and  trans¬ 
form  temptations  and  trials  into  ministers 
of  virtue  !  Then  should  this  host  be  fitted 
for  that  land  of  which  they  were  singing,— 

“  Where  no  storms  ever  heat  on  the  glittering  strand, 
While  the  years  of  eternity  roll.” 

As  the  voices  surged  back  and  forth,  the 
singers  oblivious  of  their  yesterdays  and 
their  to-morrows,  a  quaint  fancy  came  to 
Althea  looking  up  at  the  windows  in  the 
roof,  tipped  outward  to  admit. the  air, — that 
an  angel  winging  his  way  over  the  city 
peeped  in,  surprised  to  find  a  place  so  much 
Ike  home.  The  next  instant  she  became 
conscious  of  a  marvelously  white  handker¬ 
chief  in  vigorous  use  in  the  audience  just 
below  her. 

That  woman  was  too  old  to  be  interesting, 
and  too  young  to  excite  sympathy ;  too  well 
dressed  to  be  picturesque,  and  too  plainly 
dressed  to  be  other  than  common.  Althea, 
at  a  single  glance,  knew  as  well  where  to 
place  her  socially  as  her  exclusive  mamma 
could  have  told;  but  Althea  knew  some 
other  things  of  which  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Be¬ 
voise,  Sr.,  was  ignorant. 

The  sermon  was  upon  Christ  seeking  sin¬ 
ners.  Now  and  then  a  ray  of  brightness 
flitted  across  that  woman’s  face,  but  the 
clouds  put  it  out.  Once  or  twice  Althea 
saw  the  sad,  tired  eyes  lifted  to  her  own 
face, — half  appealingly,  she  imagined.  She 
could  not  know  how  her  face  excited  the 
reverence  of  this  beauty-loving  woman,  half 
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disposed  to  reach  out  a  hand  and  touch  her 
garment’s  hem.  “  The  girl  may  not  be  good 
though,  after  all,”  thought  Mrs.  Barnes. 
“  Sweet-looking  girls  are  not  invariably.” 

The  audience  had  risen.  The  huge  amphi¬ 
theater  was  again  filled  with  song. 

“  Oh  to  be  nothing,  nothing, 

Only  to  lie  at  His  feet, 

A  broken  and  emptied  vessel 
For  the  Master’s  use  made  meet.” 

Saintly  old  Dr.  Polycarp  pronounced  the 
benediction.  Althea  instead  of  waiting  as 
she  sometimes  did  to  see  the  chairs  empty 
and  cloud-like  in  the  distance,  stepped 
quickly  down,  and  laid  a  hand  on  the  arm 
of  the  woman  with  the  white  handkerchief. 

“  I  did  n’t  know — I  thought  perhaps — 
you  were  not  a  Christian  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Larries  was  too  agitated  to  reply. 

“  Would  you  mind  going  over  to  the 
church  across  the  street  ?  There  we  can  sit 
down  and  have  a  quiet  talk.” 

Mrs.  Barnes  assented,  choking  back  her 
tears.  Althea  took  the  woman’s  arm  and 
led  her  out.  A  stylish  carriage  was  just 
then  bowling  down  Christopher  Avenue. 

“  Do  look  there,  Thane !  Did  you  ever  ?  ” 
said  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Bevoise,  Sr.  A  hat 
was  very  impressively  lifted,  but  Althea 
saw  nothing.  Mother  and  son  were  both 
silent,  then  remarked  that  the  blue  hills  of 
Malvern  were  very  beautiful  to-day.  Althea 
*was  peculiar. 

Althea  was  plainly  dressed,  but’  Mrs. 
Barnes  was  not  insensible  to  the  harmony 
of  rich  browns  and  links  of  Roman  gold 
glittering  amid  lace  of  a  rose-leaf  pattern. 
She  was  sensitive  too,  to  the  quality  of  this 
girl’s  spiritual  fibre.  Young  ladies  who 
seek  to  do  good  patronizingly,  with  an  eye 
thriftily  open  to  the  jewels  in  their  own 
prospective  crowns,  would  have  found  this 
woman  a  discouraging  subject. 

People  were  passing  down  to  the  vestry 

of  the  B - street  church,  but  only  here  and 

there  was  a  loiterer  in  the  aisles,  or  a  silent 
worshiper  in  the  pews  of  the  audience- 
room.  Althea  led  the  way  to  the  gallery 
facing  the  organ.  “We  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  interruption  here,”  she  said.  How 
cool  and  restful  looked  the  green  carpet  and 
upholstering  of  orchestra  and  pulpit !  Some 


one  came  along,  touched  the  reed  organ  in 
the  chancel  and  sang  : 

“  I  know  I  am  weak  and  sinful, 

It  comes  to  me  more  and  more; 

But  since  the  Savior  bids  me  in, 

I  ’ll  enter  the  open  door.” 

Half  carelessly,  but  quite  clearly,  the 
words  floated  up  through  the  sweet,  cool 
space “  I  ’ll  enter  the  open  door.”  Mrs. 
Barnes’s  lids  drooped  tremulously. 

Althea  placed  her  arm  gently  around  the 
woman’s  shoulder  and  knelt  with  her.  Once 
before  in  her  life,  after  her  last  child  died, 
had  this  woman  knelt  to  pray  ;  but  she  had 
sprang  up  when  she  had  heard  Silas  down 
stairs  calling  : 

“  Car’line,  Car’line,  where  be  you,  Car’- 
line  ?  ” 

The  attitude  was  in  itself  an  act  of  sub¬ 
mission.  A  heavy  sob  broke  from  her. 
The  song  was  closing  with  : 

“I  scarce  can  see  for  weeping; 

But  I  ’ll  knock  at  the  open  door.” 

That  gentle  arm  was  holding  her  close; 
a  voice  as  low  and  sweet  as  if  it  were  in¬ 
deed  at  the  feet  of  the  Master,  said  : 

“  This  sister  is  Thine,  too,  O  Savior ! 
Thou  dost  love  her  and  dost  know  her,  alto¬ 
gether  ;  all  the  wearinesses  and  the  wants, 
the  losses  and  the  crosses.  Teach'  her  Thy 
love.  Show  her  Thy  forgiveness.” 

“Once  for  afi,  O  sinner,  receive  it; 

Once  for  all,  O  brother,  believe  it,” 

came  faintly  from  the  distance. 

“  She  is  one  of  those  for  whom  Thou 
didst  suffer  the  night-agony  in  Gethsemane 
and  the  noonday  torture  on  Calvary.  Let 
her  lose  her  heart  into  the  fulness  of  Thy 
love.  She  gives  herself  to  Thee.  She  lays 
down  her  sins,  her  anxieties,  and  her  self- 
will.  She  asks  only  Thy  service.  Take 
her ;  Thou  wilt ;  Thou  dost.” 

Miss  Bevoise’s  low,  swift  words  were  soon 
concluded. 

“  Will  you  pray  ?  ” 

“  Not  now  ;  not  here ;  I  feel  all  you  have 
said  ;  I  do  trust  Him.  He  knows.” 

Miss  Bevoise  with  a  ready  appreciation 
of  the  woman’s  delicacy,  rose:  “You  say 
that.  You  will  always  feel  that?  Sit  down 
here  now,  please.” 

Miss  Bevoise  talked  a  little,  with  that 
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simplicity  and  directness  •which  earnestness 
and  sympathy  alone  impart,  and  Mrs.  Barnes 
treasured  every  word. 

Five  or  six  people  had  come  up  to  join 
the  dreamy  performer  at  the  organ.  While 
they  were  getting  ready  to  sing,  a  tenor 
strolled  down  the  aisles  towards  the  rear 
gallery  where  sat  Althea  and  Mrs.  Barnes, 
absently  singing : 

“  Unto  Him  who  hath  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from 
sin, 

Unto  Him  be  the  glory  forever,  Amen  !  ” 

Shadows  had  fallen,  until  the  gilded  pipes 
of  the  great  organ  glowed  dimly,  and  the 
singers  at  the  reed  organ  bent  to  discern  the 
hymns,  when  Mrs.  Barnes  rose  to  leave. 

“  I  shall  have  to  hurry,  or  I  shall  lose  my 
train,”  said  she.  “  This  has  been  the  most 
blessed  day  of  my  life !  ” 

Althea  saw  the  woman  into  a  car,  and 
herself  walked  quietly  away.  Her  home 
was  near,  but  she  went  on  to  the  end  of  a 
street  where  stood  a  great  stone  church,  one 
of  the  advance  of  large  buildings  pushing 
out  upon  the  fiats. 

It  was  early  twilight.  A  pale  violet  veil 
of  haze  stretched  over  the  near,  unoccupied 
flats,  and  as  far  as  the  deeper  hued  hills  of 
Chichester  and  the  Uplands.  The  lamps, 
early  lit  across  Chester  square,  gleamed  like 
guiding  stars  at  the  feet  of  heavenly  hills, 
and  a  silvery  inlet  of  the  bay  glimmered 
and  was  lost,  and  glimmered  again.  Only 
an  occasional  footfall  echoed  from  the  pave¬ 
ment.  Shielded  from  observation  by  a  pil¬ 
lar  of  the  church,  Althea  leaned  back, 
slowly  drawing  in  her  breath.  Here,  too, 
was — God ! 

It  was  an  hour  of  spiritual  revelation. 
The  thick-coming  inward  visions  seemed  for 
an  instant  too  powerful  for  her  slender 
frame,  and  she  walked  across  the  short 
stone  portico  and  back  to  her  pillar,  clasp¬ 
ing  and  unclasping  her  hands  for  nerve 
relief.  Years  may  elapse  after  the  soul  has 
known  self-surrender  before  it  is  sufficiently 
in  unison  with  the  Divine  Heart  to  beat 
strongly  with  sympathy  for  the  world. 
Gradations  in  the  perception  of  human  kin¬ 
ship,  imperfectly  defined  by  language,  God 
gives  in  successive  eras  of  life. 

Back  of  Althea  lay  the  city,  every  vein 


and  artery  of  its  familiar,  throbbing  life 
wrapped  in  her  thoughts ;  •  before  her  the 
silent,  outstretching  flats,  the  purple  veil, 
and  the  golden  lights.  Between  what  the 
one  wras  and  the  other  typified  should 
henceforth  lie  her  service. 

“  These  are  Thine,  and  I  am  Thine ;  I 
thank  Thee,  my  God,  for  the  riches  of  grace 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  !  ” 

A  band  down  upon  the  park,  not  far  off, 
began  playing, — the  first  open-air  concert  of 
the  season.  Althea  walked  away  in  the 
sweet,  vibrant  gloaming,  hearing  over  and 
over  again  the  refrain  : 

“  Oh  to  be  nothing,  nothing, 

Only  to  lie  at  His  feet 
A  broken  and  emptied  vessel 
For  the  Master’s  use  made  meet.” 

“You  ain’t  sick,  are  you  Car’line?  ”  asked 
Silas. 

“  0,  no !  ” 

“  1  ’ll  make  you  a  cup  o’  tea  to  ’liven  you 
up.  Father  ’n  I ’ve  had  supper,  but  I ’ve 
kept  the  tea-kettle  on.  I  expected  you  home 
on  the  .two  o’clock.” 

“  I  took  a  cup  of  tea  at  the  depot,  thank 
you,  Silas.  I ’ve  been  to  meeting  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

After  a  moment’s  silence,  Silas  set  his 
chair  squarely  back  against  the  wall,  and 
stepped  softly  out  by  the  back  door.  Silas 
had  received  a  shock.  Did  his  wife’s  un¬ 
natural  serenity  portend  that  she  had  “  ex-  $ 
perienced  religion  ?  ”  Silas  had  an  awe  of 
this  old  Yew  England  phrase,  as  of  some¬ 
thing  unf  athomabiy  mysterious.  He  dreaded 
to  re-enter  the  house.  Supposing  Car’line 
should  propose  having  family  prayers  !  A 
cold  perspiration  started  forth  on  his  fore¬ 
head  ;  his  great  limbs  shook.  “  I ’d  rather 
given  five  hundred  dollars  !  ”  murmured  he. 
In  his  efforts  to  appear  natural  upon  re¬ 
entering  the  house,  his  voice  squeaked : 

“  John  was  down  to-day.” 

Mrs.  Barnes  started  up  with  her  old 
energy  :  “  You  did  n’t  say  anything  to  him 
about  taking  home  father  did  you,  Silas 
Barnes  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  could  n’t  seem  to  get  a  chance  to 
speak  with  him  aside.” 

“  Don’t  you  ever !  You  and  I,  Silas,” 
continued  Mrs.  Barnes,  softening  her  tone, 
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“  have  n’t  money,  nor  education,  nor  sweet 
looks  and  beautiful  ways,  nor  we  can’t  sing, 
— to  do  good  ;  but  if  we  can  make  father’s 
old  age  any  happier,  I  think  we ’d  better 
keep  him.” 

“Just  as  you  say,  Car’line,”  replied  Silas 
somewhat  reassured.  Works  appeared  much 
less  terrifying  than  experience  to  Silas. 

Two  days  after,  John  came  down  again. 
John  was  the  perfect  antithesis  of  Silas,  a 
thin,  nervous,  hard-working  man.  He  had 
once  said,  in  a  slight  confusion  of  terms : 
“  Misfortune  seems  to  be  always  against 
me.”  From  out  a  hard-worked  leather 
purse  he  nervously  drew  two  teu-dollar  bills 
and  with  unsteady  hands  tendered  them  to 
Caroline. 

“  It ’s  for  father’s  keepin’.  I  meant  to 
ha’  brought  you  more  when  I  sold  my  crit¬ 
ters  ;  but  Tommy’s  breakin’  his  collar-bone 
and  the  doctor’s  bills  used  it  up.” 

“  Keep  it,  John ;  keep  it ;  I  don’t  want 
it.  If  father  is  contented  here,  he ’s  wel¬ 
come.*’ 

“  Take  it ;  why  take  it !  ”  pursued  John, 
waving  the  bills  toward  the  woman.  “  I 
don’t  want  to  shirk  out  o’  any  duty.  I ’d 
be  glad  to  take  him  home ;  but  our  house 
ain’t  exactly  the  place  for  old  folks.  The 
children  are  so  full  o’  sperrits  we  can’t  have 
things  as  we  would.” 

“  Did  you  come  arter  me,  John  ?  ”  anx¬ 
iously  asked  the  old  man,  trembling  through 
the  doorway. 

No,  father ;  you  ’re  going  to  stay  with  us,” 
spoke  up  Mrs.  Barnes.  “  It ’s  all  right, 
John,  all  right.  You  and  Harri’t  have  your 
children  to  provide  for.  Silas  and  I  have 
nobody  but  ourselves.  We  ’ll  take  care  of 
father.  It ’s  all  right.” 

“Well,  well,  Carl’ine,  the  Lord — well, 
well !  ”  said  the  old  man,  fumbling  for  his 
handkerchief. 

“  Here,  you  take  these,  father ;  she  won’t.” 

The  old  man  quickly  grasped  the  bills,  and 
tucked  them  away  with  a  chuckle. 

“  Quite  a  s’prise  I  ”  quavered  he,  hobbling 
back. 


The  next  week  the  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham 
Clarke  again  called. 

“  Walk  in  ;  right  in  this  way.  You  find 
me  here  still,”  said  the  old  man  with  radi¬ 
ant  countenance,  “  contrary  to  my  expecta¬ 
tions,  altogether  contrary  to  my  expectations. 
John  came  down  arter  me  ;  but  Car’line, 
says  she  :  ‘  He  need  n’t  go ;  Silas  and  I  are 
going  to  take  care  of  him.’  Beats  all.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  Car’line ’s  met  with  a  change, 
Mr.  Clarke.  She  goes  singin’  around  the 
house  as  she  hain’t  afore  since  the  children 
died  j  makes  us  all  feel  more  cheerful ;  beats 
all !  Mrs.  Colonel  Williams  was  in  here 
the  other  night,  and  I  happened  to  have  a 
little  money  by  me, — say  twenty  dollars,” 
here  grandfather  straightened  up— “and  I 
gave  it  to  her,  and  says  I :  ‘I  want  you 
to  get  Car  line  a  new  dress ;  something 
neat  and  modest,  but  with  ribbins  and  but¬ 
tons,  such  as  a  woman  would  naterally  like.’ 
Beats  all !  You  ain’t  settin’  on  my  hand¬ 
kerchief,  be  you,  Mr.  Clarke  ?  Sometimes 
I  do  put  it  in  that  chair,  and  forget  where 
’tis.  Arter  Car’line  had  been  so  good,  I 
kept  thinking  about  that  fly,  ’n  feelin’  maybe 
I  wa’n’t  doin’  as  I ’d  be  done  by.  Finally, 
I  called  her  in,  and  took  her  up  to  the  win¬ 
dow  and  raised  the  shade,  and  says  I : 

‘  There  he  is  1  ’  Then  I  told  her  what  a 
comfort  he’d  been  to  me,  and  how  I’d 
watched  him,  and  worried  about  him  cold 
nights,  and  nussed  him  along  ;  how  I  missed 
him  arter  he  friz  up,  and  lrow  pleased  I  was 
when  he  came  out  again  lively  and  singin’ — • 
some  as  a  woman  might  be  if  her  baby  that 
died,  come  back.  ‘  But  kill  him  if  you  want 
to,’  says  I.  ‘  There  he  is ;  I  want  fair 
dealin’ !  ’  ” 

“  She  burst  right  out  cryin’,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  says  she  :  ‘Oh,  you 
poor,  dear  old  father ;  you  shall  have  that 
fly  and  a  dozen  more  if  you  wish,  and  I  ’ll 
give  you  loaf  sugar  to  feed  them  on !  ’ 
Beats  all !  Car’line  don’t  say  much  about 
it,  but  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Clarke,  I  think  she ’s 
met  with  a  change.” 

Elizabeth  A.  S.  Chester. 
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THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  ROCK. 

A  hiding  place  from  the  wind  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place;  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  Kook  in  a  weary  land.  Is.  xxxii.  2. 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Rock 
Let  me  rest, 

When  I  feel  the  tempest’s  shock 
Thrill  my  breast ; 

All  in  vain  the  storm  shall  sweep, 

While  I  hide, 

And  my  tranquil  station  keep 
By  thy  side. 

On  the  parched  and  desert  way 
Where  I  tread, 

With  the  scorching  noon-tide  ray 
O’er  my  head ; 

Let  me  find  the  welcome  shade, 

Cool  and  still, 

And  my  weary  steps  be  stayed 

■  While  I  will. 

I  in  peace  will  rest  me  there 

Till  I  see  * 

That  the  skies  again  are  fair 
Over  me ; 

That  the  burning  heats  are  past, 

And  the  day 

Bids  the  traveler  at  last 
Go  his  way. 

Then  my  pilgrim  staff  I’ll  take, 

And  once  more 

I’ll  my  onward  journey  make, 

As  before  ; 

And  with  joyous  heart  and  strong 
I  will  raise 

Unto  Thee,  O  Rock,  a  song 
Glad  with  praise ! 

Ray  Palmer. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Of  various  tongues  the  mingled  sounds  were  heard; 
In  various  garbs  promiscuous  throngs  appear. 

Temple  of  Fame. 

Rachel  and  Miss  Jane  Stevens  conferred 
anxiously  in  the  little  interval  of  “  grace  ” 


which  was  thus  unexpectedly  granted  to 
them.  They  had  no  thought  of  using  these 
minutes  for  any  salvage  of  their  little  per¬ 
sonal  effects  in  the  school-room, — though, 
curiously  enough,  this  was  probably  the 
thought  of  the  half- drunken  speaker.  Miss 
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Jane  Stevens  looked  anxiously  in  at  the 
open  windows  of  the  Bethel  Chapel. 
Though  there  were  not  many  men  there, 
there  were  enough  to  crowd  each  window 
with  black  faces,  anxious  and  serious.  And 
Miss  Jane  knew  that  these  men  also  were 
armed ;  she  knew  that  most  of  them  had 
used  arms  in  the  national  army.  She  knew 
also  that  the  very  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  for  the  cause  which  she  represented, 
would  be  a  single  shot  on  either  side,  fired 
by  one  of  tho^e  angry  or  those  drunken 
men. 

Neither  Miss  Jane  Stevens  or  Rachel 
knew  what  to  do  or  to  say.  They  did  not 
even  know  why  they  continued  to  stand  on 
the  school-house  steps.  But  they  did  know 
that  they  were  not  going  to  leave  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  more  intelligent  leaders  of 
/  the  mob  took  their  men  to  one  and  another 
part  of  the  building  and  explained  where 
its  weakest  points  were.  One  gang  went  so 
far  as  to  attach  a  convenient  ox-trace  to  the 
ground-sill  of  the  log  cabin  ell,  so  that  a 
hearty  crew  working  together  might  demol¬ 
ish  that  section  of  the  house  in  a  moment. 

At  this  crisis,  an  unexpected  ally,  weak 
enough  though  she  were,  appeared.  There 
was  no  dense  crowd  upon  the  steps,  and  it 
was  without  difficulty  that  a  tall,  pale 
woman,  freckled  and  sun-burned,  dressed  in 
a  dirty  frock,  evidently  of  the  fashion  of 
the  hills,  mounted  to  the  upper  step,  leading 
by  each  hand  a  frightened  child. 

“Ain’t  you  ashamed,  Joseph  Perrow?” 
she  said,  addressing  herself  in  a  certain 
oratorical  manner  to  the  man  who  had  just 
spoken. 

“  Ain’t  you  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  sech 
company,  and  on  sech  an  errant?  Wen 
•  your  own  sister  was  dyin’  in  her  house,  you 
and  your  own  children  and  hern  together 
would  ’a’  died,  for  all  you.  Who  was  it 
took  keer  on  em?  It  wuz  this  lady,  ’n’  you 
knows  it,  Joseph  Perrow ;  wile  you  ’n’ 
yours  sneaked  off,  you  was  so  frightened. 
Take  your  boy,  you  sneaking  dog,  ’n’  bring 
him  up  yourself,  if  you  choose  to  burn  down 
this  lady’s  house  agin  !  ” 

If  the  Amazon  had  any  doubt  about  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  when  she  began, — and  probably 
she  had, — that  doubt  had  by  this  time 


passed  awray.  She  was  heard, — she  was 
heard  with  curiosity  and  interest.  This  she 
could  see  and  feel.  When  a  public  speaker 
sees  and  feels  that,  the  flood-gates  surely 
open,  be  he  experienced  in  his  business  or  a 
novice.  Mrs.  Topin  saw  that  lor  once  she 
had  an  audience, — a  luxury  to  which  she 
was  not  accustomed, — and  without  giving 
her  wretched  brother  any^hance  to  reply,  to 
that  audience  she  now  addressed  herself. 

“  It  was  her,”  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
amazed  Rachel,  “it  was  her  that  come  up 
all  the  way  to  the  hills,  wen  there  was  no 
other  woman, — no,  nor  man, — in  the  valley 
that  was  not  skeered  for  their  life.  It  was 
her  that  lived  with  them  childer,  his  chi  1- 
der,  two  on  ’em  ;  them  two  is  his,  ’n’  I’ve 
took  keer  on  ’em  better  nor  their  mother 
ever'  did,  poor'  soul,  ever  since  the  day  she 
died.  It  was  her  that  washed  um  and  fed 
urn  and  put  um  to  sleep  and  dressed  um, 
wren  no  other  woman,  nor  man  either,  durst 
come  widdin  four  mile  on  em,”  she  cried 
wdth  exultant  satire.  “And  wat’s  her 
thanks  for  it?  Oil  the  thanks  she  gits  is 
that  you  burn  down  her  house  for  her,  that 
you  tie  your  oxen  to  her  sills  for  ’er,  and 
treat  her  wus  than  if  she  waz  a  dumb  beast, 
ye  do.  Cos  she’s  got  no  friends  to  back  her 
but  a  poor  lone  critter  like  me.  I  wish  John 
Topin  was  here,  I  du;  but  lie’s  ded  gon 
fightin’  yer  battles  for  you,  wile  you  ’re 
guzzlin’  whisky  at  Gravel’s.  Take  yer 
brats,  Jo  Perrow;  take  um  home  with 
you,  now  ;  start  off  this  minute,  ’n’  never 
call  me  sister  agen ;  ’n’  never  think  I  ’ll 
rare  your  broods  for  ye.  Git  along  !  ” 

And  she  thrust  the  boy  and  girl  upon 
him.  Both  screamed  at  the  very  loudest; 
and  the  boy  with  timely  eloquence  cried,  “  I 
won’t,  I  won’t,  I  won’t  go  ;  ”  and  he  kicked 
his  dismayed  father  lustily. 

Despite  the  indignation  of  the  crow'd  at 
the  interruption,  the  absurdity  of  this  scene 
awakened  a  general  guffaw,  and  the  wag  of 
the  neighborhood,  Griffiths,  cried  out: 

“  Wash  his  shirt  for  him,  Joseph,  his’n’s 
dirty;” — a  salute  which  was  received  with 
new  laughter. 

The  moment  it  subsided,  before  Jo  Per¬ 
row  commanded  himself  enough  to  reply, 
another  voice  surprised  the  assembly.  They 
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all  turned  to  see  the  speaker,  who  was  Jonas 
Knowles,  sitting  on  horseback. 

“  Wot  the  lady  says  is  correct,”  he  said, 
with  the  dignity  proper  in  addressing  a 
town  meeting.  “  Ef  the  young  lady  she 
pinted  to.  had  n’t  been  up  to  her  house  wen 
she  woz,  my  friend  on  the  steps  oppusit 
wood  ha’  been  childless  as  well  as  a  widow¬ 
er  at  this  moment  o’  time,  sure  uz  you  live,” 
Jonas  also  perceived  that  he  had  an  audi¬ 
ence,  and  began  now  to  indulge  in  the 
luxuries  of  oratory.  “I’m  a  stranger  in 
the  neighborhood  myself,  I  am,  and  I  haint 
a  good  hand  to  advise  ;  but  I  understood  my 
friend  on  the  steps  to  say  that  a  town  meet¬ 
ing  had  resolved  on  destroyin’  this  schcolus. 
I  should  like  to  observe,  therefore,  that  that 
meetin’  was  not  properly  called.” 

They  heard  him  to  this  word,  but  no  far¬ 
ther.  “  Go  to  hell ;  ”  “  Hold  your  gab ;  ” 
“  Who  are  you  ?  ” — such  cries  and  others  less 
courtly  which  need  not  be  recorded  inter¬ 
rupted  him  in  his  oratory.  The  sum  of 
these  observations  was  that  he  was  a 
damned  Yankee  himself,  and  the  sooner  he 
was  put  out  of  the  way  the  better.  His  ill- 
timed  parliamentary  suggestion  seemed  to 
have  swept  away  in  a  minute  all  the  re¬ 
sults  of  poor  Mrs.  Topin’s  appeal. 

It  had,  however,  gained  a  few  minutes, 
and  even  minutes  were  of  value  that  after¬ 
noon.  While  this  little  episode  passed,  a 
group  of  half  a  dozen  joined  the  party,  and 
sat  in  their  saddles,  without  leaving  their 
horses,  though  these  seemed  to  have  been 
hard  pushed. 

An  insolent  boy  followed  up  the  general 
acclaim  by  saying  :  “We  did  not  come  here 
to  hear  blue-bellied  Yankees.”  To  which  a 
clear  voice,  speaking  loudly  in  the  unmis¬ 
takable  accent  of  Virginia,  replied  : 

“  That ’s  so.  I  did  n’t  for  one,  and  I 
think  none  of  these  gentlemen  did.  But 
perhaps  you  ’ll  hear  me  a  minute,  and  my 
friend  here  w7hen  I  have  done.  Ho  man 
here  will  say  I  love  the  Yankees  too  much. 
I  was  fighting  them  as  long  as  I  could; 
which  is  more  then  this  gentleman  was,” 
and  he  pointed  scornfully  at  poor  Joe  Per- 
row.  “  I  see  some  brave  men  here  who 
were  in  my  regiment,  and  they  know  that 
in  those  days  we  never  fought  women  or 


pulled  down  school-houses.  I  do  not  see 
any  man  here  who  was  in  a  Yankee  hospital 
with  me,  so  I  w'ill  say  myself,  that  I  hope 
you  will  always  be  as  well  treated  as  I  was 
thar,  or  as  these  children  were  by  this  young 
lady  whose  school-house  you  want  to  de¬ 
stroy.” 

The  Colonel  had  gained  his  audience  by 
this  time,  and  he,  from  long  successes  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  assemblies  of  men,  was  too 
well  used  to  the  luxury  to  use  io  to  his  ruin. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  out-of-the-way  nook  had  heard 
their  favorite  hero  since  be  had  returned 
from  a  Northern  hospital.  He  followed  his 
advantage  thoughtfully  and  wisely. 

“  Is  this  Virginia  ?  ”  he  said  scornfully ; 
“  the  land  of  laws  and  gentlemen  ?  Is  it  in 
a  meeting  of  Virginians,  that  I  find  men 
who  want  to  stand  by  horse-thieves  and  in¬ 
cendiaries  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  my  friends, 
that  the  two  men  who  went  to  jail  yesterday 
from  this  school-house,  are  two  men  you 
would  have  spurned  from  your  company, 
had  you  known  their  true  names.  I  do  not 
know  what  lying  disguise  they  took  here, 
but  those  two  men  are  Dycus  and  Ruddel, 
the  two  horse-thieves  and  murderers  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  who  have  been  driven  out  of  every 
Southern  State,  and  came  here  to  abuse 
your  hospitality.  And  these  two  ladies, 
and  my  excellent  friend,  the  minister  of 
this  church,”  here  he  bowed  to  Elder  Bottle, 
who  was  standing  alone  in  wonder  on  the 
steps  of  his  chapel,  “they  have  come  here 
for  a  purpose  which  every  man  of  honor 
thanks  them  for,  I  should  have  said  till  I 
came  to  this  meeting,  and  every  true  Vir¬ 
ginian.  When  my  friend,  Mr.  Knowles, 
who  I  think  took  an  active  part  in  the 
building  of  this  house,  when  he  understands 
our  Southern  country  better,  he  will  not 
think  that  Virginian  gentlemen  are  afraid 
of  too  much  education.” 

“  That ’s  so  1  that ’s  so  !  Hurrah  for 
Colonel  Ramsdinn  !  That ’s  the  talk  !  ” 
These  were  the  sporadic  cries  of  one  and 
another  fellow-citizen,  who,  if  Joe  Per- 
row  had  had  the  divine  gift  of  oratory, 
would  have  been  applauding  him  as  readily. 

The  fortunes  of  the  day,  however,  were 
not  left  to  oratory  or  to  logic.  “  My  friend, 
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here,”  to  whom  Colonel  Ramsdinn  had  al¬ 
luded,  and  whom  he  had  asked  them  to 
heai-,  w'as  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  as  the 
assembly  very  well  knew,  though  in  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  civil  war  it  was 
now  some  years  since  he  had  visited  Lau¬ 
rens  Harbour.  Others  of  the  company  of 
whisky-drinkers  at  the  corner  store  besides 
Dycus  and  Ruddles,  had  occasion  to  dread 
his  inquisition,  and  as  it  happened  these 
were  among  the  more  prominent  movers  in 
the  abatement  of  the  “noosence.”  On  the 
other  hand,  the  meeting  was  enlarged  every 
moment  by  the  presence  of  horsemen,  w'ho 
came  from  both  directions,  up  and  down 
the  main  road,  called  together  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  rumor  that  something  was  in  the  wind 
at  the  Harbour,  and  disposed  to  see  what  it 
was.  Many  of  them  had  ridden  four  and 
five  miles  for  this  purpose.  A  law  of  natu- 
ural  selection  brought  mounted  men  to  the 
field  before  those  whose  circumstances  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  come  on  foot;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  Colonel  Ramsdinn  was  heard 
before  he  closed  by  many  of  the  independent 
farmers  or  planters  in  the  neighborhood,  in¬ 
telligent  men  who  had  a  stake  in  the  county, 
and  did  not  mean  that  its  good  name  should 
be  thrown  away  by  a  few  drunken  dogs 
from  Gravel’s  whisky  shop.  The  early 
arrival  of  Colonel  Ramsdinn  and  of  the 
sheriff  gave  to  these  men  their  natural  lead¬ 
ers  whom  they  respected,  and  whom  they 
had  followed,  indeed,  before  now,  without 
flinching  on  well-fought  fields.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  sheriff  began  his  little  address, 
therefore,  the  shot-gun  crowd  from  the 
whisky  shop  was  losing  some  of  its  most 
noisy  leaders.  Joe  Perrow  called  in  vain 
for  one  and  another  on  whom  he  had  placed 
most  reliance.  The  sheriff,  on  his  side,  saw 
that  he  had  the  real  strength  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  around  him,  and  that  he  need  not 
attempt  to  gain  time,  or  fear  a  square  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  good  sense  and  honor  of  the  as¬ 
sembly. 

“  Every  word  the  Colonel  tells  you,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  is  God’s  own  truth,”  he  said. 
“Elder  Bottle  and  his  friends  have  the 
honor  of  arresting  the  two  meanest  horse- 
thieves  in  the  Confederacy,  and  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  that  I  shall  have  a  warrant 


from  Richmond  to-night  to  send  them  to 
Kentucky.  And  I  hope,  gentlemen,”  he 
added  grimly,  “that  they  may  both  be 
hanged  before  I  have  the  pleasure  of  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Harbour  again,  though  I  hope 
that  may  be  very  soon.  They  raise  hemp 
in  Kentucky,  gentlemen.”  Here  the  crowd 
signified  by  applause  that  he  might  be  sure 
of  their  sympathy.  “Now,  gentlemen,” 
continued  the  practical  sheriff,  “I  am  glad 
to  be  in  the  Harbour  again.  I  was  dining 
with  the  Colonel  and  we  heerd  there  was  a 
meetin’,  and  we  were  glad  to  attend.  I  am 
sure  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  Harbour 
and  the  neighborhood  will  be  glad  to  assist 
mennd  the  friends  of  good  order,  in  putting 
into  their  proper  place  all  thieves  and 
blacklegs.”  Here  a  hearty  cheer  inter¬ 
rupted  the  sheriff.  “  I ’ve  nothing  more  to 
say,”  said  he,  “but  to  express  my  thanks  to 
my  friend  Colonel  Knowles,  whom  I ’m 
happy  to  meet  here,  for  the  interest  he  took 
personally  in  these  poor  people,”  turning  to 
Mrs.  Topin,  “w’en  they  had  no  other 
friends.  And  I ’m  glad  to  say  to  him,  in 
this  open  meetin’,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
valley  are  very  glad  of  such  settlers,  let 
them  come  from  w’are  they  will,  and  the 
more  of  them  the  better  ”  So  saying  he 
shook  hands  with  Jonas  Knowles  cordially. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  by  this  time,  what 
the  “  sense  of  the  meeting  ”  was.  Colonel 
Ramsdinn,  with  a  good  deal  of  form,  sent 
over  to  Elder  Bottle  to  ask  him  to  come 
into  the  school-house  with  him.  The  wor¬ 
thy  Elder,  with  his  two  gray  haired  breth¬ 
ren,  did  so  with  courtesy ;  did  the  honors  of 
the  occasion  with  great  dignity  ;  and  to  the 
Colonel,  to  an  English  gentleman  with  him, 
to  the  sheriff  and  two  or  three  other  plant¬ 
ers,  pointed  out  the  more  notable  of  the 
maps  and  other  decorations  of  the  simple 
edifice.  So  well  bred,  indeed,  were  all  of 
the  party,  and  so  much  impressed  with  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion,  that  every  one  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  observe,  what  in  fact  every¬ 
one  saw  as  they  entered.  Tirah,  who  in  the 
recesses  of  the  school-house  had  not  fully 
understood  what  was  passing  on  tlie  out¬ 
side,  took  this  solemn  entry  as  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  invasion.  As  the  party  en¬ 
tered  the  door,  therefore,  she  leaped  from 
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the  furthest  window  and  ran,  carrying  with 
her  the  two  splendid  globes  which  she  re¬ 
garded  as  she  might  have  done  had  they 
been  Palladiums  to  the  school-house.  Of 
this  flight,  however,  everyone  pretended  to 
take  no  notice,  neither  Rachel  nor  Miss 
Jane  Stevens  daring  to  allude  to  it. 

By  the  time  the  little  progress  through 
the  school-house  was  well  finished,  most  of 
the  gentry  outside  from  the  “  corner  store  ” 
had  sneaked  away. 

“  I  think”  said  the  Colonel  smiling,  as  the 
party  came  out  on  the  steps  once  more,  “  I 
think  the  nuisance  will  not  be  abated  now, 
for  some  years.  Miss  Fredet,  I  think  I  need 
not  ask  the  Elder  to  present  me  to  you.  I 
am  already  the  debtor  to  some  very  lovely 
friends  of  yours,  I  believe.” 

Rachel  said  his  obligations  must  be  large, 
if  he  had  not  repaid  them  in  his  seiwice  of 
that  afternoon.  “As  to  that,”  said  the 
Colonel,  laughing,  “  we  are  taking  care  of 
our  own  reputation,  as  much  as  of  your 
school.  For  we  are  not  quite  out  of  the 
world,  as  I  was  explaining  to  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple.  I  only  hope  that  the  fame  of  the 
new  school-house  may  be  trumpeted  as  far 
and  as  wide  as  was  the  destruction  of  the 
old  one. 

“  But  here  is  Mr.  Sheriff  eager  to  pay  his 
respects  to  your  brave  friends,  who  collared 
his  horse-thieves  so  handsomely.  Pray 
where  are  they,  Miss  Fredet?” 

Rachel  called  to  Witherup  and  Spang, 
who  were  talking  well  pleased  with  one  of 
the  farmers  from  up  the  valley,  and  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  Colonel  Ramsdinn.  He 
thanked  them  cordially  for  their  signal 
service  in  the  cause  of  law  and  order,  and 
asked  them  what  occasion  drew  them  into 
the  valley  ? 

The  young  men  modestly  explained  that 
they  had  started  on  foot,  perhaps  impru¬ 
dently,  led  by  one  of  the  appeals  of  which 
in  those  early  days  the  Virginian  news¬ 
papers  were  full  to  people  from  all  the 
world  to  come  and  settle  on  the  “sacred 
soil.” 

“Your  name  is  not  frequently  heard  Mr. 
Witherup?  Was  it  your  father  whom  I 
knew  in  the  thirty-fourth  Congress?” 

“  It  must  have  been  my  uncle,  sir,”  said 


young  Witherup,  and  he  smiled.  “  As  we 
passed  up  the  valley  the  other  day  I  think 
we  passed  your  house,  Colonel,  without 
knowing  it.  I  was  telling  my  friend  here, 
how  glad  my  uncle  always  was  when  any  of 
the  vagrants  were  carried  by  his  place  to 
Bromwich  to  be  tried.” 

“Yes,”  said  Colonel  Ramsdinn,  “you 
met  Retclive  that  day  I  think, — yesterday, 
was  not  it  ?  He  told  me  about  it, — and  I 
think  neither  of  us  was  jealous  because  you 
did  not  favor  us  with  a  call.  But  we  are 
keeping  these  ladies  too  long.  Miss  Fre¬ 
det,  Miss - ” 

Rachel  presented  Miss  Jane  Stevens  in 
form, — a  ceremony  which  till  now  had  been 
omitted.  “  I  am  expecting  a  party  of 
friends  at  Oak  Woods  to-night,”  continued 
he.  “  Shall  we  do  ourselves  the  honor  of 
visiting  the  school  to-morrow,  and  then  will 
you  dine  with  us  afterwards  ?  Come  in 
our  Virginia  fashion,  ladies,  and  spend  your 
holiday  with  us, — and  the  Sabbath.  You 
see,  Miss  Stevens,  though  I  am  not  a  school¬ 
master  I  know  there  is  no  school  on  Satur¬ 
day.” 

Then  he  mounted  his  horse,  shook  hands, 
one  by  one,  with  several  of  the  neighboring 
gentlemen  who  were  chatting  together  as 
they  sat  on  theirs.  Then  as  if  something 
were  still  expected  from  him, — wholly  with¬ 
out  form,  however,  he  said  aloud :  “  I  am 
sure  gentlemen  the  county  is  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  prompt  attendance  to-day. 
Really  our  good  name  compels  us  to  make 
short  work  with  this  riff-raff.  Mr. 
Sheriff,  I  think,  has  gone  on  to  see  about 
the  license  of  this  brute  Gravel  yonder ; 
but  I  think  he  needs  no  help  from  us. 
Good  evening,  gentlemen,  may  we  meet 
soon  on  some  more  agreeable  occasion. 
Good  evening,  Mr.  Knowles,  you  must  let 
us  see  you  at  Oak  Woods  more  often. 
Good  evening,  Mr.  Spang, — Mr.  Witherup, 
good  evening.  Good  evening,  Elder.”  And 
so  with  his  English  friend  he  rode  away. 
A  hearty  cheer  from  the  windows  of  the 
Bethel  was  his  welcome  as  he  passed  that 
building.  He  bowed  civilly,  touched  his 
hat,  and  was  gone. 

Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  English  gentleman 
who  accompanied  him,  understood  that  the 
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occasion  must  have  been  sufficiently  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  him,  although  he  had  carried 
his  point  so  decisively.  He  left  Colonel 
Ramsdinn  to  his  sileut  thoughts  for  five 
minutes  or  more  while  he  chose  to  indulge 
them,  and  then  did  not  speak  till  by 
some  indifferent  remark  the  Colonel  had  re¬ 
newed  conversation. 

“  I  have  been  trying  to  place  the  younger 
lady,”  said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  “  the  pretty  one. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  seen  her,  but  I  cannot  tell 
where.” 

“ 1  never  had  seen  her,”  was  the  Colonel’s 
“  &nd  it  is  but  just  now  that  I  knew 
she  was  so  near  me.  I  do  know  some 
very  nice  young  people  who  were  near  friends 
of  hers.  It  was  a  queer  thing — all  of  it — and 
a  pleasant  one  ”  he  added  after  a  pause.  “  I 
was  laid  up  in  the  hospital,  as  I  told  you, 
when  I  was  taken  prisoner.  Then  I  made 
acquaintance  through  the  kindness  of  my 
nui’se, — those  hospitals  were  perfect  in  such 
service, — I  made  acquaintance  with,  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  mine  of  the  northern  branch,  and 
through  her  with  these  two  young  ladies, 
one  a  Miss  Ferguson,  and  the  other  one  of 
the  Boston  Bradstreets.  They  had  both 
known  our  pretty  school-mistress  as  a  fel¬ 
low-pupil  at  a  school  in  Brooklyn.” 

“Brooklyn!  Oh  yes,”  cried  Dalrymple, 
“  I  see  it  all  now.  It  was  there  I  saw  her. 
And  there  I  saw  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  women  in  your  country,  or  in  any 
country, — their  teacher,  a  Mrs.  Merriam ; 
your  Miss  Bradstreet  too,  I  knew  ;  or  Mabel 
did,  my  wife.  We  traveled  with  her  the 
day  she  left  school,  and  Mabel  saw  she  was 
crying  her  eyes  out,  and  comforted  her. 

“  They  were  both  spirited  girls,”  said  the 
other.  “  They  volunteered  into  this  hos¬ 
pital,  as  you  know  the  girls  were  all  so 
ready  to  do,  North  and  South  ;  and  they 
were  the  life  of  their  wards.” 

“  I  can  believe  that,”  replied  Dalrymple, 
“from  what  I  saw  of  the  school.  I  came 
there  on  a  queer  errand.  This  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
riam  was  the  near  friend  of  a  young  man 
named  IVadsworth,  who  without  knowing 
it  had  started  I  know  not  how  many  people 
on  a  sort  of  simple  gospel  which  I  have 
found  traces  of,  why  even  when  I  was 
under  Garibaldi  in  Calabria.  Not  but  it  is 
4 


a  very  old  gospel  too,”  he  added  with  that 
simple  smile  of  his. 

“  The  gospel  of  ‘  look  out  and  not  in,’  is 
it  not?”  asked  Ramsdinn,  also  smiling  and 
trying  to  catch  the  other’s  eye.  “  Miss 
Bradstreet  told  me  you  taught  her  that  text, 
and  I  have  taught  it  to  my  children.” 

That  was  one  of  the  four  corner-stones. 
The  day  she  was  so  sad  I  thought  she 
needed  it.” 

“  I  know  them  all,”  said  Eamsdinn.  “  It 
is  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love,  with  a  double 
emphasis  on  Love.” 

“  The  Detroit  Club  puts  ‘  Love  ’  thus,” 
said  Dalrymple.  “  ‘  Look  out  and  not  in,’ 
and  ‘  Lend  a  Hand,’  and  ‘  Charity  in  Idea,’ 
and  ‘  Charity  in  Fact.’  ” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  the  ‘Detroit 
Club’?” 

“Oh,  once  when  my  head  was  knocked 
open,  and  I  nearly  dead  and  ‘  clane  gone,’ 
some  simple  fellows  in  Detroit,  who  swTear 
by  these  four  corner-stones,  or  four  mottoes, 
picked  me  out  of  Lake  Huron,  I  might  say, 
and  started  me  again.” 

“  A  good  thing  for  this  world  of  ours,” 
said  Eamsdinn  seriously,  “  if  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Love  ever  do  get  translated  into  the 
common  talk  of  this  century.” 

“This  Wadsworth  man  seems  to  have 
thought  so  too,  as  do  plenty  of  other  people. 
What  has  interested  me  and  my  wife  has 
been  going  about  to  see  America  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  who  loved  him,  and 
this  grew  into  visiting  the  homes  of  those 
who  loved  them.  For  really,”  and  now  he 
spoke  a  little  anxiously,  as  if  Eamsdinn 
might  think  he  were  preaching,  “  really  the 
ten  people  at  that  man’s  funeral  were  rep¬ 
resented,  only  three  years  after,  by  as  many 
people  as  a  hundred  to  my  certain  knowl¬ 
edge,  who  had  taken  up  his  habit  of  looking 
up  and  not  down,  forward  and  not  back,  out 
and  not  in,  in  this  practical  way  which 
they  call  ‘  lending  a  hand.’  ” 

“  This  Mrs.  Merriam  was  one  of  those  ten. 
We  call  her  one  of  the  original  ten.” 

“  Miss  Bradstreet  has  told  me  all  this  in 
substance  before,”  said  Colonel  Ramsdinn. 
“Why  do  you  speak  of  it  as  strange?  It 
seems  to  me  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 

It  is  all  the  working  religion  I  ever  had, 
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though  I  had  never  heard  of  your  W  ads  worth, 
and  I  have  found  it  enough.” 

“  What  I  meant  strange  was  the  finding 
the  memory  of  him  so  widely  scattered.” 

“  Oh  no  !  That  is  not  (  strange.  That 
must  be.  Of  course  one  person  tells  as 
many  as  ten  people,  affects  them,  sways 
them,  if  there  be  confidence  and  love.  Love 
is  omnipotent.  Nothing  is  as  simple  as 
that, — unless  it  be  that  ‘  Ten  Times  One 
is  Ten.’  ” 

And  they  jumped  from  their  horses. 
CHAPTER,  XXIII. 

All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail, 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale; 

Peace  o’er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 

And  white-robed  Innocence  from  Heaven  descend. 

The  Messiah. 

As  Tirah  retired  to  the  woods,  with  such 
haste  as  she  could  make,  weighted  as  she 
was  with  her  heavy  burden,  her  mind  mis¬ 
gave  her  when  she  found  no  man  pursued 
her.  But  she  maintained  her  purpose, 
hardly  daring  to  look,  indeed,  and  carried 
the  objects  of  her  care  in  safety  to  a  certain 
hiding-place  known  to  herself,  .but  to  no 
other  child  of  Ham,  and  to  no  child  of  Shem 
or  of  Japhet.  Then  she  came  back  boldly 
to  the  open  clearing,  ready  for  her  part  in 
any  conflict.  To  her  amazement,  not  to  say 
dismay,  all  was  still.  The  different  groups 
of  gentlemen  were  going  away,  and  even 
Elder  Bottle  was  bidding  good-bye  to  a  few 
negroes,  who  stood  boldly  on  the  steps  out¬ 
side  the  Bethel  with  their  guns  upon  their 
shoulders. 

Tirah  came  up  to  the  school-house  rather 
sheepishly.  Miss  Jane  Stevens  was  locking 
the  door  as  she  approached. 

“  All ’s  safe  Tirah,”  said  that  lady,  who 
could  indulge  in  a  joke  on  great  occasions. 
“All’s  safe;  nothing  hurt,  and  nothing 
gone  but  the  two  globes  ;  where  can  they  be, 
Tirah  ?  Somebody  carried  them  away  in 
the  crowd.” 

“Oh  Miss  Janestevens,  nebber  you  fear 
for  de  globes,  ah  1  You  noze  it  was  me. 
But  I  was  frightened  dat  time,  Miss  Jane¬ 
stevens  wen  dey  all  come  in  so  solemn.  I 
git  de  globes  her’  ’fore  you  want  um.” 

“You  may  well  do  that,  Tirah,”  said 


Miss  Jane,  laughing,  “  and  I  slia’n’t  scold 
you  this  time.  I  feel  ‘  like  as  if  ’  I  should 
never  scold  anybody  again,”  and  the  dear 
saint  led  the  amazed  girl,  who  could  not 
understand  the  victory,  back  into  the  Elder’s 
house,  to  the  midst  of  the  congratulations 
of  the  little  assembly  there.  Mrs.  Bottle 
was  already  distressing  herself  to  think 
what  extemporized  feast  might  be  sufficient 
for  so  fortunate  an  occasion. 

Rachel  might  have  wished  the  next 
morning  that  the  scholars  could  keep  their 
heads  a  little  better,  or  that  they  were  more 
cleanly  in  apparel,  by  way  of  preparing  for 
the  promised  visit ;  but  certainly  she  could 
not  have  asked  for  a  larger  attendance,  for 
it  seemed  as  if  every  child  whose  name  had 
been  on  her  register  was  there,  and  as  if  the 
hills  and  the  deeps  had  given  up  unknown 
children  also  who  appeared  now  for  the 
first  time.  To  her  and  Miss  Jane  Stevens 
the  school  room  seemed  to  enclose  chaos  for 
the  first  hour.  And  so  it  was  matter  of 
rejoicing  that  the  Oak  Woods  party  did  not 
come  e&rly.  The  first  recess  passed  and  no 
Oak  Woods  party  came  at  all.  Then  vague 
murmurs  of  disappointment  crept  through 
the  ranks,  and  Tirah  felt  called  upon  to  re- 
connoiter  the  roadway  from  a  point  where  it 
passes  on  a  little  rising  ground.  Her  survey 
of  the  approach,  however,  disclosed  nothing. 
Fortunately  for  its  reputation,  the  school 
had  had  so  much  chance  to  subside  into 
some  approach  to  regularity,  when  Tirah’s 
quick  step  to  the  door  announced  at  last  an 
arrival.  Rachel  sighed  vainly  for  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  Georgetown.  But  she  need  not 
have  sighed.  Her  ranks  did  not  break, 
and  of  all  the  eager  party  which  came  in 
probably  not  one  knew  whether  the  scholars 
looked  this  way  or  that,  or  whether  there 
were  any  scholars  at  all. 

First  of  all,  holding  up  her  riding  habit 
so  that  she  fairly  ran,  came  Mrs.  Temple- 
man.  Rachel,  amazed,  met  her  in  front  of 
her  table,  and  in  a  moment  the  eager  lady’s 
arms  were  around  her. 

“  My  dear,  dear  child,  you  are  alive  after 
all;  and  you  look  sunnier  and  prettier 
and  better  than  you  did  before  it  began. 
You  have  some  magic  elixir !  Is  it  really 
you?” 
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“  Is  it  really  you?  ”  asked  the  -wondering 
Rachel. 

“  Indeed  it  is,  dear  child.  I  by  myself.  I 
in  the  flesh  ;  and  I  did  not  mean  to  surprise 
you.  I  am  no  such  goose.  I  wrote  we  were 
coming.  Where  is  Mr.  Templeman  ?  And 
the  goose  sent  the  letter — I  don’t  know 
where — and  it ’s  in  my  pocket  now.  Got  it 
last  night.  But  where  are  the  others? 
See !  ” 

Sure  enough  ;  the  rather  clumsy  carriage 
had  come  up  ;  the  laborious  descent  from  it 
had  been  accomplished  by  flying ;  and  to 
Rachel’s  amazement,  Clara,  Thekla  and  Per. 
cy,  the  irrepressible,  presented  themselves. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  party,  and  Mrs. 
Ramsdinn  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  stood  back, 
well  pleased  They  would  not  disturb  the 
recognition. 

This,  too,  had  not  been  meant  as  a 
studied  surprise.  The  whole  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Temple'man’s  inspired  victories  over 
time  and  space  ;  and  all  through  that  day 
she  insisted  that  it  was  one  of  the  simplest 
things  in  the  world.  To  a  prosaic  matter- 
of-fact  reader,  it  may  be  explained  that 
her  husband  had  been  appointed  to  meet 
Colonel  Ramsdinn  and  several  other  gentle¬ 
men,  on  a  commission  which  sat  in  recess  of 
Congress.  The  old  hotel  at  Bath  had  been 
fixed  as  the  convenient  point  of  meeting ; 
and  Mrs.  Templeman  had  then  written  to 
Rachel  that  she  would  come  up  the  valley 
and  see  her,  if  she  could  not  slip  down  to 
Bath.  This  letter  had  been  taken  to  Lau¬ 
rens  Hill,  in  Georgia,  to  say  truth,  the  magic 
letters  Va.  were  not  upon  it,  and  it  was  now 
in  the  author’s  pocket,  having  come  back  to 
her.  As  they  left  W ashington,  she  had 
boldly  telegraphed  Clara  and  Percy  to  join 
her ;  and  on  the  wings  of  love  and  steam 
they  had  done  so.  The  moment  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Bath,  of  course,  they  sent  a  dispatch 
to  Thekla  hard  by  at  Bromwich,  and  of 
course  she  joined  also. 

“  And  I  knew  Virginian  hospitality  so 
well,”  said  Mrs.  Templeman  later  in  the 
day  as  she  was  describing  this,  “  that  I 
knew  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramsdinn  would  not 
mind  how  many  friends  I  brought  with  me  ; 
particularly,  Colonel,  when  they  were  all 
such  pretty  girls.” 


But  these  explanations  came  later,  and 
are  introduced  here  only  to  appease  an  in¬ 
credulous  reader.  Thereat  followed  the 
delight  of  welcoming  the  girls,  and  the 
introductions  to  Mrs.  Ramsdinn  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  the  English  couple 
staying  at  her  house  on  their  hands.  Miss 
Jane  Stevens  had  to  be  presented.  Mrs. 
Templeman  had  to  renew  her  acquaintance 
with  Tirah,  and  the  quick  Colonel  made  the 
girl  hold  down  her  head  with  pleased  shame 
and  a  broad  grin  when  he  asked  her  if  she 
dared  trust  the  globes  among  so  man? 
visitors. 

After  a  while  there  was  some  pretence  at 
order.  There  was  the  honest  semblance  of 
continuing  school  “just  as  if  we  had  not 
come  in,  Miss  Stevens,”  said  poor  Horace 
Dalrymple,  the  English  colonel,  who  hated 
schools,  and  always  had,  since  he  was  flogged 
at  one  almost  daily.  And  Miss  Jane  Ste¬ 
vens  got  out  the  class  of  whom  there  was  the 
most  hope  that  they  might  remember  some¬ 
thing,  tried  to  mesmerize  them  into  some¬ 
thing  like  order  and  sense,  and  was  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  greatest 
common  denominator  and  the  least  common 
multiple,  when  the  impetuous  Mrs.  Temple¬ 
man  broke  in : 

“Pardon  me,  dear  Miss  Jane  Stevens,  they 
will  do  that  beautifully.  Mrs.  Dalrymple, 
they  know  it  a  great  deal  better  than  you 
and  I  do  ;  but  really  we  have  so  little  time 
might  they  not  sing  ?  ” 

Miss  Jane  Stevens  understood  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  jubilant  singing  met  the  occasion  better 
than  the  least  common  multiple.  The  chil¬ 
dren  sang  “  County  Guy  ”  without  the 
slightest  understanding  of  one  syllable  of 
it.  They  sang  “Am  I  a  Soldier  of  the 
Cross  ?  ”  and  when  Colonel  Ramsdinn  bold¬ 
ly  asked  for  some  patriotic  songs,  Miss 
Jane  Stevens  with  equal  boldness  bade 
them  sing  “  Old  Virginny,”  “  My  Mary¬ 
land,”  in  a  well  doctored  version,  offensive 
to  nobody,  and  last  of  all  “  Star  Spangled 
Banner.”  The  gentlemen  made"  no  demur  : 
the  ladies  were  a  little  frightened.  Mrs. 
Templeman  had  been  talking  to  Tirah. 
When  the  applause  for  the  patriotism 
ceased,  she  nodded  to  that  distinguished 
conductor,  and  Tirah  led,  shy  at  first  but 
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gaining  courage  as  she  sang,  the  others 
joining  with  enthusiasm  : 

“  In  de  morning  I ’s  gwine  away 

No  one  ter  pity  me. 

You  can’t  git  lost  in  de  wilderness; 

Dar’s  a  little  candle  in  your  heart. 

Beat  back,  beat  back,  de  power  ob  hell, 

And  let  God’s  children  take  de  field. 

I  leff  my  home  to  sing  and  pray; 

I  trust  ole  Satan  will  go  away. 

Wait  till  I  gits  on  de  golden  shoes; 

I  ’ll  run  ’bout  Hebben  an’  car’  de  news. 

Be  gates  of  Hebben  am  opened  wide, 

De  angels  throng  on  eb’ry  side. 

Car’  me  ’way  and  let  me  go ; 

Don’t  wan’  be  left  behind. 

See  Jesus  sitting  in  de  chariot  wide; 

Two  white  horses  side  by  side. 

Oh  keep  your  shoes  upon  your  feet, 

And  you  shall  walk  in  de  golden  street. 

And  if  I  blow  my  lungs  away 

I  ’ll  have  em  again  in  de  judgment  day.” 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  all  the 
scholars  joined  in  before  they  were  done. 

“No  more  ,  school  after  that,”  said  Mrs. 
Templeman  to  Miss  Jane  Stevens,  her  face 
flooded  with  tears.  And  she  turned  to  the 
children.  “No  more  school  to-day  chil¬ 
dren.  You  have  done  very  well  and  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you ;  and  Miss  Jane 
Stevens  says  you  shall  have  a  holiday  so 
that  you  may  remember  the  visit  of  our 
English  friends.  “  Tirah,  here  are  a  few 
good  things  for  the  school,”  and  from  an 
immense  hand-bag  she  dragged  out  two 
large  packages  of  candy  and  bonbons. 

“Now,  dear  Rachel,  dear  Miss  Jane  Stev¬ 
ens,  you  are  to  come  with  us ;  is  it  not  so  ? 
at  least  till  Monday  ?  Stay  Thekla,  Clara, 
what  are  you  doing  girls  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Thekla !  ”  said  Rachel,  “  what  am  I 
thinking  of  ?  ”  And  she  whispered  to  Tirah, 
who  brought  in,  in  a  moment,  young  With- 
erup  and  Spang.  “Here  are  two  friends 
of  yours,  Thekla.  I  do  not  know  where  I 
should  be  had  they  not  been  friends  of 
mine.” 


The  young  men  smiled,  well  pleased,  as 
Thekla  gave  them  each  a  band.  They  were 
two  of  her  “  Guard  of  Honor.”  And 
Thekla  showed  at  her  watch-chain  the 
same  Maltese  cross  which  Rachel  had 
noticed  as  a  breast-pin  worn  by  each  of 
them. 

“  See,  George,”  said  Thekla,  “  what  I  am 
trying  to  unpack.  Will  Gadsden  painted 
it,  and  had  it  all  ready  for  me  to  send  for  a 
decoration  to  Rachel’s  new  school.”  It  was 
the  motto  of  their  order, 

“  Look  up  and  not  down.” 

“  Why,  Thekla,”  cried  Percy,  “  you  are 
beforehand  with  us.  And  ours  are  not  so 
big  as  yours.” 

The  package  at  which  she  and  Clara  were 
pulling  opened  at  the  instant  before  one 
tug  of  the  “Irrepressible,”  and  she  drew 
out  in  triumph  two  more  mottoes  embroid¬ 
ered  with  lavish  glory  of  color  and  of  gold. 
“Look  Forward  and  not  Back,”  and 
“Look  Out  and  not  In.” 

“  Nobody  need  ask,”  said  Mr.  Horace 
Dalrymple,  seriously,  “  what  school  you 
come  from.” 

“We  are  Aunt  Hulcfah’s  scholars,”  said 
Clara,  gravely. 

“And  Miss  Fredet  has  certainly  shown,” 
said  Horace,  “  what  I  should  think  all  of 
you  understood,  how  to  ‘  Lend  a  Hand.’  ” 

“  We  are  talking  in  oracles,”  he  said  to 
Colonel  Ramsdinn. 

“  I  think  they  were  owned  as  truths  of 
old,”  replied  the  Colonel,  with  a  smile. 

“  Only  yesterday,”  said  Dalrymple,  “  I 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Merriam — we  call  her  one  of 
the  ‘  Original  Ten,’  Colonel, — and  I  asked 
her  if  she  could  tell  me  how  many  of  her 
pupils,  or  of  theirs,  might  be  spoken  of  as 
loyal  to  these  four  mottoes.” 

“  Count  me  for  one,”  said  the  Colonel,  as 
he  took  Rachel  by  one  hand  and  Percy  by 
the  other,  “  and  no  recent  convert,  either  ” 

“  Don’t  leave  me  out,”  cried  Mrs.  Temple- 
man,  giving  one  hand  to  Rachel  and  the 
other  to  Miss  Jane  Stevens.  Thekla  and 
her  young  friends  had  been  talking  so  ea¬ 
gerly  that  they  hardly  knew  what  passed. 
But  these  words  roused  them  and  they  also 
turned  to  look  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  platform  Mrs. 
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Ramsdinn,  who  had  been  standing  with 
Miss  Jane  Stevens,  called  Tirah.  “  If  any¬ 
body  belongs  here,”  she  said  sweetly,  “it  is 
you.” 

And  so  it  happened  that  as  Horace  Dalryrn- 
ple  and  his  wife  stood  below  the  platform, 
the  little  group  of  friends  formed  itself  in  a 
curved  line  above  him. 

The  business-like  Englishman  ran  his  eye 
well  pleased  along  the  line,  counting  audi¬ 


bly,  “one,  two,  three,  four,  seven,  eight,” 
he  said. 


Ten  Times  One  is  Ten! 

Col.  Ramsdinn,  Rachel, 

Percy,  Mrs.  Templeman, 
Spang,  Miss  Jane  Stevens, 

Tiiekla,  Tirah, 

Witherup,  Mrs.  Ramsdinn. 


The  Curtain  Falls. 
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To  one  approaching  Water  street  either 
from  the  upper  portion  of  New  York  or  by 
way  of  Fulton  Ferry  from  Brooklyn,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  word  “  slums  ” 
can  be  applicable.  On  week  days  the  whirl 
of  business  life ;  the  hurrying  masses  of  pre¬ 
occupied-looking  men;  the  constant  stream 
of  drays  and  heavy  wagons,  and  the  bales 
and  piles  of  goods  of  every  description, 
from  rolls  of  leather  and  towers  of  paper 
boxes  up  to  sugar  hogsheads  and  enormous 
boilers,  indicate  only  the  American  devotion 
to  its  god,  the  dollar.  And  on  Sunday  the 
utter  absence  of  all  ordinary  sights  and 
sounds;  the  deserted  streets  and  silent 
warehouses,  would  seem  to  evidence  the 
most  careful  keeping  of  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment.  For  two  or  three  blocks,  stoves 
and  boilers  are  sole  proprietors  of  the 
deserted  thoroughfare,  and  only  as  Peck 
Slip  is  passed  does  a  suggestion  of  what  is 
to  come  suddenly  dawn  upon  one,  as  the 
whole  character  suddenly  changes,  and  the 
sound  of  music  from  a  sailors’  boarding 
house  is  heard.  With  Dover  street  and  the 
great  pier  of  the  East  River  bridge  ends  the 
dominion  of  trade  in  its  higher  forms,  and  a 
new  trade,  old  as  the  foundations  of  the 
world — the  trade  in  men’s  souls — takes  its 
place.  In  a  former  article  the  general 
feeling  of  the  locality  was  given,  but  on 
Sunday  a  special  effort  seems  to  be  made  to 
enhance  the  attractions  of  the  vile  dens, 
thick  set  for  blocks,  till  warehouses  again 
take  their  place.  Fresh  sand  and  sawdust 


is  strewn ;  a  more  tempting  arrangement 
of  bottles  and  kegs  is  made,  and  before 
every  den,  sitting  in  doorways  or  out  on 
sidewalks,  a  little  more  tinsel  adornment, 
a  little  more  paint,  ghastly  white  and  crude 
red,  are  the  poor  souls  whose  business  is  to 
decoy  and  ruin ;  the  most  hopeless,  unap¬ 
proachable  class  in  all  that  region.  With 
them,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
to-day.  From  some  side  alley  comes  a 
woman’s  scream,  and  the  swarm  of  ragged 
children  runs  eagerly  to  see  what  fun  is  to 
be  had.  A  scuffle  is  going  on  in  the  nearest 
den ;  blows  are  heard,  and  a  stream  of 
oaths,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  see  the  open  door 
of  316,  and  hear  the  men’s  voices  singing: 

“  Rescue  the  perishing,  care  for  the  dying, 

Tell  them  of  Jesus,  the  mighty  to  save.” 

This  preliminary  half-hour  or  less  of 
singing  is  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in 
drawing  in  the  rough  and  dangerous  men, 
who  come  perhaps  from  a  cock-fight,  or  a 
pugilistic  match,  and  stop  for  a  moment  to 
beat  time  to  the  sharply-accented  rythm  of 
those  airs.  To  the  sailor,  turned  adrift 
after  his  last  penny  is  gone,  or  the  wretch 
so  steeped  in  liquor  and  prolonged  debauch 
that  hardly  an  avenue  to  mind  or  soul  re¬ 
mains  open,  the  attraction  is  the  same. 
Brutal  or  vacant  faces  peer  in  at  the 
window,  then  at  the  door,  and  at  last  creep 
into  a  back  seat  and  listen  with  hanging 
heads,  and  often  tears  stealing  down  the 
coarse,  unutterably  grimy  cheeks. 

On  this  particular  Sunday  which  I  have 
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in  mind,  the  singing  stopped  for  a  few 
moments,  as  one  and  another  crowded  about 
“  old  Padgett,”  the  “  old  ”  in  this  case  being 
rather  an  adjective  of  interest  than  to  be 
taken  literally.  Six  years  before,  at  the 
time  the  meetings  began,  Padgett  was  one 
of  the  steadiest  drunkards  in  the  ward ; 
able  to  “  carry  more  liquor  and  do  a  bigger 
day’s  work  on  it  than  any  six  common 
swiggers.  ”  Unfortunately  his  wife  an¬ 
swered  the  first  portion  of  his  characteriza¬ 
tion,  but  not  the  last,  and  their  home,  a 
basement  on  Cherry  street,  was  a  foul  and 
horrible  den. 

“  My  clothes,  an’  my  wife’s,  an’  all  we  had 
in  the  world,  wouldn’t  a  brought  a  dollar  at 
auction,”  Padgett  had  said  at  one  of  the 
meetings.  “  I  earned  wages,  but  I  swal- 
lered  ’em,  an’  so  did  she,  an’  when  I  come 
into  the  old  building,  and  seen  Jerry  an’  his 
different  looks,  I  would  n’t  believe  my  eyes. 
I  give  my  heart  to  God  that  very  night,  an’ 
the  next  day  I  says,  down  on  the  dock, 
where  I  work  now,  same’s  I  did  then,  ‘  I’ve 
struck,  boys;  Pm  not  goin’  to  serve  the 
Devil  no  longer,  ’ 

‘  You !  ’  they  says,  ‘  You !  That’s  a  great 
go.  Here,  old  Padgett ;  we’ll  give  you  this 
one  day  for  your  holding  out.  No,  we’ll 
give  you  till  you  get  the  first  dollar.  We’ll 
see  about  you  then.’  Well,  they’ve  seen. 
I  haint  fallen,  though  I’ve  been  tempted 
many  a  time,  but  it  came  hard  to  bring,  my 
wife  round.” 

Here  a  moon-faced  woman,  with  wide 
almost  vacant  blue  eyes,  had  risen. 

“  Yes  it  did  come  hard.  Many’s  the  time 
he's  come  home  to  find  me  dead  drunk  on 
the  floor,  with  the  money  he’d  given  me  to 
get  his  supper  with,  but  he  wouldn’t  lose 
patience.  He’d  pray  an’  pray,  an’  he  kep’ 
bringin’  me  here.  I  come  a  year  before  I 
seemed  to  have  any  sense.  I  was  Catholic, 
an’  anyway  I  couldn’t  seem  to  understand. 
But  it  come.  I  remember  the  night.  They 
was  singing,  ‘  Light  in  the  darkness,  sailor ; 
day  is  at  hand ;  ’  an’  it  streamed  into  my 
mind  like  sunrise.  From  that  day  to  this 
I’ve  held  on,  an’  I  won’t  let  go,  please  the 
Lord,  as  long  as  I’ve  got  breath  to  say : 
‘Jesus  save  me.’  I  try  to  be  a  good  wife.” 

“  That’s  so,  Jinny,  ”  said  old  Padgett  as 


she  had  sat  down,  flushed  with  feeling,  and 
all  vacancy  gone  from  the  blue  eyes. 
“  That’s  so.” 

To-day  old  Padgett’s  eyes  were  swollen 
with  weeping,  and  his  voice  shook  as  he 
told  one  and  another  that  he  had  left  his 
work  and  tried  for  almost  a  month  to  care 
for  his  wife,  whose  mind  had  gradually  been 
failing,  and  who  was  now'  violently  insane. 

“  I  could  manage  her  up  to  yesterday,  ”  he 
said,  “but  she  took  to  breakin’  everythin’. 
She  wanted  dishes  an’  all  in  a  pile  in  the 
middle  o’  the  room,  an’  then  let  fly  at  ’em, 
an’  at  last  she  let  fly  at  me  anything  that 
came  handy.  They  said  it  was  dangerous, 
an’  I  made  uj>  my  mind  to  take  her  to  the 
Tombs,  so’t  she  could  be  sent  up  to  the 
’sylum,  but  it  come  hard.  Oh,  it  did  come 
hard  !  When  I  see  them  gates  shut,  an’  she 
never  lookin’  back,  seems  as  if  my  heart 
just  broke.  ‘  Thy  will  be  done,  ’  I  tried  to 
say,  but  I  can’t  but  just  do  it.  Pray  for 
me.” 

“  The  great  physician  now  is  near, 

The  sympathizing  Jesus,” 

began  the  organist,  who  had  listened  with 
closest  attention,  and  Padgett  joined  in, 
though  tears  were  streaming  down  his 
w'eatlier-beaten  face.  Jerry  was  in  his 
place,  and  kneeling  now,  said  : 

“  Let  us  all  pray  for  our  brother  in 
trouble,  and  for  everybody  in  trouble,  here 
an’  everywhere.” 

The  comprehensive  petition  ended,  a 
young  man  with  strong  Scotch  accent,  read 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  giving  im¬ 
mense  emphasis  as  he  came  to  the  verse, 
“And  he  did  fill  his  belly  with  the  husks 
that  the  swine  did  eat.” 

“  That ’s  w'hat  you  come  to,”  he  said, 
looking  about,  “  husks,  prickly  and  choky, 
and  no  good  for  anything  but  filling.  You 
begin  an’  think  the  Devil  ’ll  give  you  a  good 
belly-full  off  the  fat  o’  the  land,  an’  maybe 
he  does  to  get  you  well  started,  w'heels 
greased  for  the  down  track.  Then  away 
you  go,  and  all  to  once  you  bring  up  at  the 
bottom,  in  a  mound  o’  shucks,  and  fill  your¬ 
self  with  them  w'hen  you  aint  swallowing  the 
east  wind.  Anyway  you  get  an  emptiness 
and  a  crawling,  but  it’s  astonishing  how 
long  you’ll  stand  it  before  you’ll  get  ready 
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to  say,  ‘  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father.’ 
Victuals  and  to  spare  don’t  seem  so  good  as 
an  old  husk  out  of  a  field,  that  maybe  the 
very  swine  wouldn’t  chew  on,  but  you  come 
to  it  some  time.  Come  to  it  to-day.  Ain’t 
you  tired  of  it  all?  Do  you  want  to  be 
kicked  round  any  longer  ?  /  did  n’t,  I  tell 

ye.  I’d  gone  bummin’  around  this  ward, 
cursin’  an’  swearin’,  an’  I  got  enough  long 
before  I  knew  how  to  stop.  Here ’s  a 
chance  for  every  one  of  you.” 

“  Eleven !  ”  called  Jerry,  and  they  all  sung : 

“  There  is  a  gate  that,  stands  ajar, 

And  through  its  portals  gleaming, 

A  radiance  from  the  Cross  afar, 

The  Savior’s  Love  revealing. 

Oli,  depths  of  mercy !  can  it  be, 

That  gate  was  left  ajar  for  me?” 

Jerry  was  silent  for  a  moment  as  the  re¬ 
frain  ended.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him. 

“ - Can  it  be 

That  gate  was  left  ajar  for  me?” 

he  repeated,  rising  slowly.  “  I  tell  you  it 
astonishes  me  more  every  time  I  think  of 
it.  You  think  I ’d  get  tired  telling  this 
same  story  over  an’  over.  People  say :  ‘  Oh, 
I  should  think  there’d  be  a  dreadful  same¬ 
ness  about  your  meetings.  Don’t  you  get 
tired  of  them  ?  ’  Tired  !  Is  a  man  tired  6’ 
bein’  pulled  out  o’  the  fire,  or  tired  o’  bein’ 
the  one  that  pulls  ?  Not  much  I  I  tell  you, 
it’s  as  fresh  to-day  as  it  was  eleven  years  ago. 
I  remember  what  I  was,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
now.  Not  to  tickle  anybody’s  ears  though. 
Do  you  suppose  it  tickles  my  ears  to  stand 
up  here  an’  say  I  was  a  thief — a  dirty  rascal 
of  a  thief  ?  Don’t  you  think  I’d  like  to  be 
quiet  about  it?  Well,  but  I  shan’t  be 
quiet.  There’s  a  man  here  just  out  of 
prison ;  been  in  for  a  ten-year  term. 
There’s  another — my  eye’s  on  him  now  ; 
out  on  the  river  last  night  an’  I  know  ft. 
There’s  a  lot  down  by  the  door ;  ragged 
and  dirty,  the  way  I  was.  I  shan’t  take  the 
time  now.  The  meeting ’s  open.  Let  every 
man  and  woman  here  that ’s  been  saved 
from  sin  and  shame,  speak  up  and  tell  it. 
Tell  it  lively  too.  Chop  off  both  ends  and 
give  us  the  middle.  There ’s  your  card  ; 
one  minute  apiece,  but  a  minute  holds  a 
pile.  I  don’t  suppose  it  took  Peter  a  min¬ 
ute  to  sing  out,  when  he  felt  himself  going. 
I  don’t  suppose  the  thief  on  the  cross 


drawled  his  words  to  fill  out  a  minute, 
when  he  said,  ‘Lord  remember  me,  when 
thou  comest  into  thy  Kingdom.’  Speak 
out.  Tell  the  story.” 

“  There  can’t  be  anybody  in  a  bigger 
hurry  to  tell  it  than  me,”  said  a  pale,  hag¬ 
gard-looking  man  about  thirty-five.  “I 
was  a  drunkard,  the  worst  kind.  My  chil¬ 
dren  would  a’  starved  but  for  the  neigh¬ 
bors;  four  children  with  barely  rags  to 
cover’  em,  and  them  an’  my  wife  barefoot  in 
the  cold  winter  weather.  I’d  been  on  a 
spree  a  fortnight  when  I  came  in  here  to 
hear  a  song.  A  man  that ’s  here  to-night 
invited  me  in  to  hear  a  song,  an’  when  I 
went  out,  didn’t  I  hate  that  man  !  I  kep’  a 
cornin’  though.  God’s  sperrit  followed  me 
up  tight.  Then  I  moved,  and  my  wife  says, 
‘  You ’d  better  stay  where  you  are.  Folks 
know  you  here,  but  go  anywhere  else,  an’ 
everybody  ’ll  point  at  your  naked  young- 
ones.’  I  felt  bad.  I  says  :  ‘  I’m  goin’  to  the 
devil  in  this  rum-hole,  an’  I  won’t  stay  no 
longer.’  I  went  to  a  new  place,  but  spreed 
worse  ’n  ever.  At  last  I  give  in.  I  went 
up  to  that  bench  an’  knelt  down,  a  dirty, 
nasty  drunkard,  an’  prayed  to  be  made 
clean.  That  was  ten  months  ago.  To¬ 
night  1  am  clean.  My  children’s  got  decent 
clothes  and  a  bed ;  the  first  bed  in  their 
lives.  I  met  a  man  as  I  came  along,  that 
used  to  sell  me  rum.  ‘  Hallo  Sam  !  ’  says 
he;  ‘You've  turned  soft.  Jerry  McAuley 
on  the  brain  !  ’  ‘Yes  ’  says  I,  ‘  I  suppose  it 
is  soft  to  keep  my  money  to  feed  my  own 
children  instead  ’o  feedin’  yours.’  ‘  Humph  !’ 
says  he,  an’  went  off.  I’ve  run  over  the 
minute,  I  ax  your  pardon  all  round.” 

“All  right,”  said  Jerry,  “  You ’ve  got  it 
pretty  well  boiled  down.” 

“  It’d  take  the  minute  to  tell  the  prisons 
I’ve  been  in,”  said  a  tall,  wiry  man,  wear¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  heavy  silver-bowed  spectacles, 
“  I’m  fifty-three  year  old,  and  thirty-five 
year  o’  me  life  I’ve  been  in  Sidney  an’ 
Gibralter,  an’  many  a  one  in  this  country. 
I  knowed  Jerry  well  when  he  was  a  thief, 
an’  the  18th  o’  last  March  I  come  in  here  to 
see  him,  bein’  just  put,  after  three  year  in. 
He  warned  me  to  stop,  an’  I  did  stop.  I 
was  born  a  thief ;  trained  by  me  own 
father  an’  mother  to  steal,  an’  all  of  us  in 
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quod  together  when  I  was  eight  years  old, 
me  an’  me  mother  an’  aunt.  I ’ve  been  an 
honest  man  eleven  weeks,  and  I  done  my 
first  day’s  honest  work  a  while  back ;  the 
first  honest  dollar  I  ever  eanred  in  me 
life.  If  I  can  turn  round,  anybody  can,  an’ 
I  ask  your  prayers  that  I  may  n’t  go  back.” 

“  Jesus  keep  iue  near  tile  cross,’’ 

began  the  organist,  who  from  long  famili¬ 
arity  with  both  hymns  and  people  knew 
precisely  what  met  the  need  of  the  moment. 

A  young  man,  with  the  cropped  head  of 
a  recent  prisoner,  a  head  and  face  indicat¬ 
ing  the  rough  and  criminal,  yet  lighted  by 
a  pah-  of  brilliant  dark  eyes,  rose  hastily. 

“  I  want  to  tell  yees  all,  me  dear  friends  ; 
I  was  troubled  with  an  affliction  very  bad.  I 
was  an  infidel.  I  ciphered  it  all  out  my  own 
way.  There  wasn’t  no  God  nor  no  hell; 
nayther  no  heaven,  an’  I  had  that  smart 
feelin’  about  it,  I  said  any  man  wid  sinse 
might  do  the  same,  an’  save  himself  a  heap 
o’  trouble.  I  come  here  to  fight  another 
man.  I  meant  to  lick  him  good  for  gettin’ 
up  here  and  sayin’  ‘  Jasus  saves  me,’  after 
me  been  teachin’  him  for  months  there 
was  n’t  no  Jasus.  But  something  got  a  holt 
of  me.  I  wint  out  scared  like,  an’  I  come 
agin,  an’  yees  all  know,  it’s  seven  months 
now  an’  better  since  I  caved  in,  an’  wint 
up  to  that  bench,  and  give  me  heart  to  the 
Lord.  I  ’ll  niver  take  it  back  long 's  he 
gives  me  power  to  hold  on,  an’  I ’m  an 
honest  man  now,  an’  in  a  good  place  too. 
Ho  more  prison  for  me.  I’m  a  free  man, 
body  an’  soul.” 

“  I  haint  got  much  to  say,”  said  an  old 
man,  bent  over  a  cane  on  which  he  leaned. 
“  I  was  seventy  year  old,  when  I  come  here 
three  year  ago.  Seventy  year  o’  sin  an’ 
wickedness ;  me  children  gone  to  the  bad, 
an’  meself  a  miserable  old  drunkard.  But 
I  was  saved  then,  an’  Mr.  McAuley  knows 
if  1  ’ve  stuck  it  out  an’  been  faithful.  I 
don’t  deserve  it.  I  says  every  day  I  don’t 
deserve  it,  but  I ’ve  got  it,  an’  the  sins  o’ 
my  life  is  forgiven,  bless  His  Holy  name.” 

Then  came : 

“  Tbe  mistakes  of  my  life  have  been  many, 

The  sins  of  my  heart  have  been  more, 

And  I  scarce  can  see  for  weeping, 

But  I’ll  enter  the  open  door.” 


“  That ’s  as  true  a  word  as  ever  a  set  o’ 
sinners  sung,”  began  a  powerful  looking 
man,  who  rose  before  the  chorus  ended  to 
make  sure  of  his  turn.  “  I  tell  ye  I ’d  spent 
forty  year,  jest  bummin’  around.  Do  two 
or  maybe  three  days’  work,  an’  then 
spree  the  rest  o’  the  time.  I  was  n’t  a  thief 
never,  but  I  was  everything  else  ;  gambler 
an’  swearer,  an’  all.  I  served  the  devil 
lively.  Did  for  him  with  legs  an’  arms  too. 
Smashed  things  up  in  the  bar-room ; 
smashed  the  bar-keeper  too,  an’  everything 
else  that  came  handy.  But  I  got  so  low  I 
had  n’t  nothin’  but  an  old  flannel  shirt  an’ 
pants,  an’  my  boots  with  a  ventilatin’  hole 
for  every  toe,  an’  my  heels  right  out  plain 
an’  wdsible.  Had  the  horrors  twice,  an’  was 
about  ready  to  go  off  the  dock.  I ’d  had 
enough  you  see,  but  something  brought  me 
hr  here  one  night  I  did  n’t  even  know 
there  was  such  a  place,  but  I  heard  the 
singin’  and  come  in,  an’  though  I  was 
drunk  I  had  sense  enough  to  go  up  to  that 
bench,  an’  I  said  then  it’s  nip  an’  tuck  now. 
I’ll  either  go  to  the  devil  hand  and  foot,  or 
to  the  Lord  the  same  jvay ;  all  there  is  in 
any  how.  Show  me  which !  Well,  you  ’ll 
see  which.  Look  at  me.  I ’ve  been  clean 
an’  decent  over  two  year.  I ’ve  got  a  wife 
an’  a  baby  too,  an’  a  home  I  aint  ashamed 
of,  an’  I’m  happy,  an’  that  I  never  was  be¬ 
fore.  You  fellers  all  know  me,  and  know 
jest  what  I  was.  Oh,  why  don’t  everybody 
come  to  this  Jesus  ?  ” 

Another  hymn  and  then  a  running  fire  of 
short  experiences,  some  eight  or  ten  occupy¬ 
ing  not  more  than  five  minutes.  Then  a 
woman  rose  ;  a  markedly  Jewish  face,  and 
the  strong  accent  of  the  German  Jew. 

“  I  bless  Gott  dat  ever  I  come  here.  Oh, 
my  tear  friends,  how  vill  I  tell  you  how 
vicked  I  vas  !  So  vicked !  I  schvear,  and 
tell  lies,  und  haf  such  a  demper,  I  trow  de 
dishes  at  mine  husband  ven  he  come  to  eat. 
And  I  hated  Christians.  I  say,  dev  should 
be  killed  every  one.  I  would  hurt  dem  if  I 
could.  One  time  a  Bible  reader,  she  come 
and  gif  me  ein  Bible.  When  I  see  de  Hew 
Testament,  I  begin  with  my  fingers,  an’ 
efery  day  I  pinch  out  de  name  of  Jesus. 
It  take  a  good  vhile.  Efery  day  I  haf  to 
read  so  to  see  de  name  of  Jesus,  an’  efery 
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day  I  pinch  him  out.  Then  at  last  it  is  all 
out  an’  I  am  glad.  Oh,  vhat  shame  it  make 
me  now  to  see  dat  Bible  so !  Then  my 
husband  run  away,  an’  leaf  me  an’  de  five 
children,  an’  1  cannot  get  work  enough,  an’ 
we  go  hungry.  I  vas  in  such  drouble. 
And  one  day  mine  neighbor  comes,  and 
she  say,  ‘  Come  mit  me.’  I  go  to  a  nice 
place.  All  de  time  I  remember  some  words 
I  read  in  dat  Testament,  and  dey  stick  to 
me.  So  I  come,  but  I  say,  ‘  I  am  a  Jew, 
I  like  not  to  come.’  Dere  vas  a  man,  an’ 
he  say  he  been  a  Jew  too,  an’  I  could  spit 
on  him,  but  den  I  begins  to  gry  I  feels  so 
queer,  and  den  some  one  say  :  ‘  Come ;  it 
vont  hurt  you  to  be  prayed  for,’  but  I  say, 
‘  Got  away  mit  you,  I  vill  not.’  I  keep 
cornin’.  It  seem  good,  and  at  last  I  did  un¬ 
derstand,  an’  I  pray,  an’  beg  everybody 
pray.  Oh,  my  sins  are  so  big !  I  want  to 
lose  dem.  1  want  to  love  Jesus !  I  keep 
prayin’,  an’  in  one  day  dey  are  all  gone. 
Oh,  I  am  so  happy.  You  vill  not  believe. 
I  do  not  ever  vant  to  schvear  any  more. 
No,  not  any  more.  I  do  not  vant  to  holler 
an’  be  mad.  No,  not  any  more.  I  do  not 
vant  to  tell  lies  ;  no,  not  any  more.  Gott  is 
so  gut  to  me.  I  could  not  be  vicked  any 
more.  Oh,  pray  for  me,  an’  help  me  to  be 
gut.” 

At  this  point  an  interruption  occurred. 
Among  the  rougher  men  near  the  door  an 
old  man  in  a  sailor’s  blue  shirt  had  taken 
his  place  ;  a  man  between  sixty  and  seventy 
with  every  mark  of  long  dissipation.  His 
hat  was  gone,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  he 
had  come  from  across  the  street,  barefoot, 
having  pawned  his  shoes  for  a  final  drink. 
Heavy  and  gross ;  his  nose  bulging  with 
rum-blossoms ;  his  thin  white  hair  gone  in 
patches,  like  the  forlorn  mangy  white  dogs 
of  this  locality ;  trembling  with  weakness 
and  incipient  “  horrors,”  and  looking  about 
with  twinkling,  uncertain,  blue  eyes,  he 
seemed  one  of  the  saddest  illustrations  of 
what  the  old  Water  street  had  power  to  do. 
His  seat  had  not  satisfied  him.  Once  or 
twice  he  had  changed,  and  now  he  arose 
and  stumbled  up  the  aisle  to  the  front,  sit¬ 
ting  down  with  a  thump,  and  looking  about 
curiously  at  the  new  faces.  Jerry  eyed  him 
a  moment,  but  apparently  decided  the  case 


at  present  needed  no  interference.  The 
organ  sounded  the  first  notes  of  “  The 
Sweet  By  and  By,”  and  the  old  man  drop¬ 
ped  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and  shed  a 
drunken  tear  or  two.  Then  he  folded  his 
arms,  and  looking  at  Jerry  said,  with  a 
strong  Scotch  buzz : 

“  0,  dear-r  dear-r,  dearie  me  !  Here  I  be  : 
here  I  be  !  ”  As  the  words  ended,  it  seemed 
to  occur  to  him,  that  like  Mr.  Wegg,  he  had 
“fallen  into  poetry  unawares,”  and  with 
great  cheerfulness  and  briskness  he  re- 
peated  his  couplet,  looking  about  for  appro¬ 
bation.  One  of  the  “  regulars,”  came  and 
sat  down  by  him  and  whispered  a  few 
words. 

“  All  right,”  was  the  prompt  answer, 
and  for  a  time  he  remained  silent.  A 
slender,  delicate-looking  young  man,  not 
over  twenty-five,  had  risen,  and  as  the  hymn 
ended  began  : 

“  You  ’ve  heard  me  before,  but  it ’s  a  story 
I’ll  tell  as  long  as  I  have  breath  to  tell  it. 
Eleven  months  ago  I  come  in  here,  the 
wretchedest  man  you  ever  see.  It  wasn’t 
for  want  of  money  either.  I  had  three 
hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket.  But  I  ’ll  tell 
you  what  the  matter  was.  I  was  sick  of  sin, 
an’  did  n't  know  how  to  stop.  I  was  sent  up 
to  Trenton  when  I  wasn’t  but  seventeen 
for  a  burglary,  and  I ’d  just  come  out 
from  a  seven  years’  term.  I  was  one  of  the 
tough  cases,  an’  I ’d  been  punished  till  I  was 
that  ugly  I’da  killed  them  keepers  gladly. 
I  cracked  a  place  not  long  after  I  come  out, 
an’  this  money  was  from  that,  but  I ’d  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  n’t  run  no  more  risks, 
an’  I  come  down  to  Jerry  to  see  if  I  could 
get  any  honest  work.  Oh,  my  heart  ached, 
I  was  so  tired  o’  bein’  knocked  around  !  I  ’d 
been  on  the  street  since  I  was  four  years 
old,  all  owin’  to  drink  in  my  family,  an’  I 
hadn’t  never  drunk  I  hated  it  so,  but  I’d 
done  everything  else.  I  knelt  down  when 
Jerry  asked  me  to,  and  prayed  I  might  be 
honest,  but  it  wasn’t  till  that  ill-gotten 
money  was  gone,  an’  I  came  to  that  bench 
before  you  all,  an’  confessed  what  I  had 
been,  an’  told  you  what  I  meant  to  be,  that  I 
got  peace.  God  knows  I  was  honest,  an’ 
Jesus  saved  me  then,  an’  to-day  there  ain’t  a 
happier  man  in  New  York.  1  ’ve  got  a  good 
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home,  the  first  I  ever  had,  an’  I.’m  so  full  of 
thankfulness  I  can’t  keep  still  hardly.” 

A  slight  pause  came  here. 

“  W  hat ’s  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  Jerry. 
“  You  don't  mean,  after  bearin’  that  kind  of 
a  story,  that  you’re  goin’  to  lie  back  an’ 
take  it  easy !  Time ’s  most  gone.  Speak 
out,  an’  tell  what  the  Lord  has  done  for 
you.” 

Three  or  four  were  on  their  feet  at  once, 
and  the  experiences  followed  quickly.  “  I 
was  a  thief  too,  but  praise  the  Lord  I  ain’t 
one  no  more.”  “  I  was  a  regular  old  bum¬ 
mer,  but  Jesus  saved  me.”  “I  wasn’t  a 
bummer  nor  a  thief,  I  was  respectable  and 
didn’t  mean  to  get  into  such  a  crowd,  but  I 
did,  and  here  I  am,  saved.”  “  I’m  a  sinner, 
more  than  I  want  to  tell,  but  Jesus  saves 
even  me.” 

“  That ’s  the  way  it  ought  to  be,  ”  said 
Jerry,  approvingly.  “  There  ain’t  one  here 
but  has  something  to  say,  an’  the  more  that 
say  it,  the  better  meeting  we  have.  Go  on, 
friends.” 

“  I  tell  ye,  ”  said  a  small,  alert  man,  “  I ’ve 
got  plenty  to  say,  an’  no  mind  to  keep  back 
any  of  it  if  I  had  time  for  the  hull.  What 
I  want  to  say  is,  tobacco  was  my  stumbling 
block.  Jerry’s  right  when  he  says  we ’d 
better  all  give  it  up.  There  I  was  after  I 
was  converted;  knocked  off  liquor,  but 
clung  to  that  tobacco.  Chew  and  smoke, 
smoke  and  chew,  an’  then  spit!  Why, 
you’d  think  I’d  a  pond  o’  spit  in  me,  the 
way  it  squirted.  And  that  thirsty !  Drink 
the  river*dry,  an’  not  have  enough.  But  I 
knew  it  was  a  nasty  habit.  I  got  sick  o’ 
workin’,  standin’  in  a  puddle  o’  tobacco 
juice,  an’  I  tried  to  stop.  Couldn't  stop. 
Knocked  off,  an’  then  begun  agin.  Then  I 
prayed,  an’  got  you  to  pray  here,  an’  the 
Lord  took  away  the  appetite.  I  went  down 
to  the  dock  an’  chucked  in  my  tobacco,  an’ 
from  that  hour  to  this  I  hain’t  touched  it. 
Glory  be  to  God,  he  saves  me  from  all  them 
sins.  I’ve  got  enough  now  to  keep  me 
busy,  but  I  hain’t  no  more  trouble  from 
tobacco.” 

“  Xor  me,  ”  said  a  deep  voice  from  the 
opposite  side.  “  It  all  goes  together.  I 
chewed,  an’  then  drank  because  I  was 
thir.sty,  and  then  chewed  some  more,  an’  got 


drunk  about  every  day.  Then  I  had  the 
toothache  awful  bad,  an’  a  man  told  me 
smokin’  cured  it.  That  was  after  I  was 
converted,  an’  was  thinkin’  about  givin’  it 
up.  Then  I  thought  I  could  n’t ;  but  at  last 
I  did,  an’  it  seemed  as  if  every  tooth  in  my 
head  would  hop  out.  Oh,  I  could  n’t  stand 
it !  So  I  come  up  to  the  bench,  an’  I  says, 
‘I  give  it  up  for  God’s  glory.  I  didn’t 
want  to  lead  no  man  into  temptation,  an’  do 
help  me  not  to  go  back.’  Do  you  know  that 
ended  that  toothache  ?  Sure ’s  you  ’re  alive. 
I  hain’t  had  it  from  that  day  to  this,  an’ 
that ’s  why  I  know  Jesus  can  do  anything. 
Jest  take  it  to  the  Lord  in  prayer.  That’s 
all.” 

“  Have  you  trials  and  temptations  ?  ” 
sang  the  people,  and  another  man  stood  up. 

“  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  friends,  salt ’s 
salt,  an’  if  the  salt  you  salt  with  ain’t  salt, 
how  you  goin’  to  salt  it  ?  ” 

A  pause,  and  the  man  flushing  deeply 
sat  down. 

“  You  ’re  tangled  up  like,  that ’s  all,” 
said  Jerry.  “I  see  well  enough,  you  want 
us  to  be  lively  Christians ;  plenty  o’  season¬ 
in’,  an'  no  wishy-washiness.  Ain’t  that 
it?” 

“That’s  it,”  said  the  embarrassed  speaker 
with  a  smile  of  relief,  and  another  arose. 

“  I  tell  ye  a  man’s  passions  ride  up  jest 
the  way  his  collar  does  sometimes.  You 
ever  fought  with  your  own  shirt-collar, 
when  a  button ’s  off  an’  it  rides  up  an’ 
rasps  your  ears,  an’  skins  your  neck,  an’ 
you ’d  give  half  a  dollar  to  keep  it  down  ? 
That’s  me,  an’  tobacco,  an’  liquor,  and 
swearin’ :  1  tell  ye  I  had  more  ’n  I  could 

do.  I  thought  I ’d  reform  on  my  own 
hook.  I  did  n’t  want  no  hangin’  on  to 
somebody’s  skirts,  an’  goin’  into  Heaven 
that  way.  But  I  had  to  come  to  it.  I  was 
jest  beaten  every  time.  An’  now  I  hang 
on,  an’  the  harder  I  hang  the  better  I  get 
along,  an’  that ’s  me.” 

“  If  Heaven  had  cost  me  five  dollars  I 
could  n’t  a  got  there,”  said  another.  “  I 
was  that  ragged  an  old  clothes  man 
would  n’t  a  bid  on  me  ;  no,  nor  a  rag-picker 
a  taken  me  up  on  his  hook  ;  but  here  I  am. 
Oh,  I  tell  ye,  anybody  can  be  saved.  I 
said  I  could  n’t  be.  I  was  too  far  gone,  but 
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here  I  am,  clean,  an’  good  clothes  too.  You 
say  you  can’t  be  saved.  You  can  be. 
Jesus  took  holt  of  me  just  the  way  he  saved 
wretches  when  he  was  down  here,  an’  don’t 
you  suppose  His  arm  is  long  enough  to 
reach  across  eighteen  hundred  years  and  get 
a  holt  of  you  ?  Try  it.” 

“I  was  a  swearer.  I  swore  enough  for 
the  whole  ward ;  ”  said  another.  “  I  tell  ye 
my  tongue  jest  licked,  round  them  oaths.  I 
spent  time  makin’  up  the  worst  ones  I 
could  think  of.  But  I  hain’t  swore  but 
once  for  eleven  months,  an’  that  was  when  a 
man  madded  me  so  I  was  pretty  nigh 
killing  him.  But  I  come  to  even  then,  an’ 
walked  away  from  him,  an’  that  night  I 
confessed  it  here,  and  I  hain’t  wanted  to 
since,  though  I ’m  tempted  enough  every 
day  of  my  life.  Life  ain’t  so  easy  when 
you  board,  an’  a  lot  o’  fellers  slings  boots  at 
you  if  you  pray,  but  I ’m  bound  to  stick  it 
out,  an’  I  get  such  joy  and  comfort.  I ’d  go 
through  fire  for  it.  I  tell  you  this  religion ’s 
a  blessin’.” 

“  Jesus  leads  me  such  a  way — such  a  way  ! 
Well,  it  beats  me  !  ”  said  another,  explo¬ 
sively,  and  then  sat  down. 

“  It  beats  us  all,”  said  Jerry,  rising. 
“  It ’s  time  .to  change  the  meeting,  an’  I  wish 
it  was  n’t,  for  there ’s  plenty  more  all  ready 
to  speak.  I  see  it  in  their  eyes.  But  we 
want  to  pray  for  those  men  by  the  door. 
Which  one  of  you  ’ll  stand  up  for  prayers  ? 
The  whole  row !  Bless  the  Lord !  Don’t 
you  be  afraid.  Sit  down  again  a  minute, 
while  I  tell  you  the  way  it  used  to  be  with 
me.  You’ve  heard  I  was  a  bummer  an’  a 
thief,  but  you  did  n’t  know  how  far  down  I 
got.  There  was  a  time  I ’d  plenty  of 
money.  War  time  ;  when  I  sneaked  round 
at  home,  and  got  men  drunk,  so ’s  to  enlist 
’em  an’  take  half  their  money.  But  that 
flew.  The  devil’s  money  always  does.  I 
get  more  now  out  o’  five  dollars  than  I  used 
out  of  fifty.  I  got  that  low  down  I ’d  hang 
round  the  bucket  shops,  and  sawdust .  the 
floor  and  clean  up  the  nastiness  just  for  one 
glass  o’  bad  rum.  And  I ’d  hang  round,  an’ 
look  at  every  soul  that  come  in  like  a 
hungry  dog,  hopin’  they ’d  treat.  They ’d 
send  me  out.  ‘Come,  Jerry;  give  us  a  rest. 
Go  out  and  take  a  cool-off  round  the  block.’ 


Oh,  how  mean  I ’d  feel !  But  I ’d  come 
out.  I  was  like  as  if  I’d  die,  if  I  didn’t 
get  a  drink.  I  had  a  home,  too.  Want  to 
know  what  it  was  like  ?  I  ’ll  tell  you.  It 
was  in  a  cellar  on  Front  street.  Me  an’  three 
men  slept  on  some  foul  straw  in  the  corner. 
Often  the  tide  came  in,  an’  we ’d  wake,  an’ 
the  water  well  over  us  and  risin’.  We  kept 
a  log  there,  an’  we ’d  get  up  on  the  log,  an’ 
float  round  till  it  went  down.  One  night, 
some  fellows  stole  the  log  an’  locked  the 
door  for  fun.  The  tide  was  high,  an’  we 
were  pretty  drunk,  an’  could  n’t  find  the  log 
nor  the  door  neither,  an’  before  we  kicked 
the  door  down  the  water  was  up  to  our 
necks,  an’  we  sober  enough,  an’  scared  to 
death  for  fear  ve ’d  drown.  Then  I  had 
another  home.  That  was  the  same  kind, 
only  I  changed  my  base  an’  tried  a  Brook¬ 
lyn  cellar  instead  of  a  New  York  one. 
There  ain’t  much  choice.  Oh,  was  n’t  I  a 
dirty  rag-shop  of  a  man!  You  ought  to  see 
the  home  I ’ve  got  now  ;  right  upstairs  here. 
Any  of  you  may  go  an’  look  that  w  ants  to. 
I  tell  you  I  sit  down,  an’  the  tears  come  in 
my  eyes  many  a  time,  when  I  see  my  pretty, 
nice  furniture  an’  carpets,  an’  everything 
good  an’  comfortable,  an’  think  what  a 
thing  I  was,  an’  what  the  Lord  gives  me 
now.  W ant  to  know  how  I  started  being  a 
drunken  bummer  ?  Lemonade  with  a  stick 
in  it.  That ’s  the  way  I  begun,  an’  then  I 
wanted  my  stick  bigger,  an’  soon  I  w’anted 
it  straight.  I  tell  ye  I  got  to  be  deader ’n 
Lazarus,  but  God  lifted  me  out  of  that  grave, 
an’  saved  me.  None  of  my  people  would  look 
at  me.  I  disgraced  ’em  all.  My  sister  begged 
me  to  clear  out  an’  not  bring  no  more 
shame  on  ’em,  an’  my  mother  the  same. 
I’da  patch  on  my  nose  the  year  round,  an’ 
a  black  eye,  too ;  sometimes  a  pair  of  ’em. 
Get  into  a  fight  an’  smash  things.  Turn  off 
the  gas  for  fun,  an’  then  break  chairs  an’ 
everything  else.  Get  taken  up  an’  off  to 
station  house.  Next  morning  up  to  Tombs. 
‘Ten  days,  young  man.’  ‘Six  months, 
young  man.’  Nice  kind  o’ fun,  wasn’t  it? 
Now  it ’s  done  with,  an’  the  worst  of  it  is 
I ’m  most  done  with,  too.  I  spent  the  best 
o’  my  life  in  deviltry,  an’  now,  when  I  want 
to  live  an’  bring  souls  to  Christ,  I ’ve  got  to 
go  before  very  long.  But  as  long  as  I ’ve  a 
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breath  I’ll  say  this  one  thing:  that  there 
ain’t  one  of  you  so  far  gone  but  that  Jesus 
■will  save  you  an’  make  a  new  man  of  you. 
Now  sing,  ‘  Just  as  L  am,  without  one  plea,’ 
and  every  one  come  up  that  is  tired  of  sin, 
an’  wants  to  try  an’  be  different.” 

The  old  man  in  front  had  listened  in¬ 
tently,  and  rose  at  once,  falling  on  his  knees, 
and  covering  his  face.  The  bench  filled, 
another  had  to  be  vacated  before  all  could 
find  place.  Jerry’s  face  glowed,  and  so  did 
that  of  his  wife  as  she  led  forward  the  last 
candidate,  a  sailor  boy  of  eighteen  or  twenty. 
Both  prayed  with  an  intensity  of  earnest¬ 
ness  that  no  repetition  seemed  ever  able  to 
lessen.  Then  came  the  prayer  from  each 
one  of  the  kneeling  figures,  broken  by  sobs, 
or  murmured  so  that  none  could  hear,  yet 
fervent  and  far-reaching  beyond  any  word 
in  their  past  lives ;  the  first  conscious  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  mysterious  power  working  in  and 
for  them.  Then  all  rose  to  their  places,  and 
Jerry  hesitated  a  moment  as  he  saw  the 
twinkling  eyes  of  the  old  sailor  fixed  full 
upon  him,  then  turned  to  the  other  end  of 
the  bench.  One  or  two  refused  to  speak, 
but  the  majority  rose  at  once,  and  declared 
their  intention  to  lead  a  better  life,  one 
man  laughing  with  purest  happiness  as  he 
said : 

“  I  tell  ye  my  friends  I  can’t  hardly  hold 
in.  I  was  that  down  when  I  come  up  here, 
I  jest  wished  the  floor ’d  open  an’  take  me 
in,  an’  when  I  said  just  now,  ‘  Lord  Jesus, 
do  take  my  wicked  soul  and  show  me  how 
to  do  different,’  seemed  like  as  if  a  door 
opened  an’  I  seen  sunshine,  an’  my  trouble 
jest  went.  Oh,  how  I  feel !  ” 

At  last  the  old  man  was  reached. 

“  Do  you  feel  you  are  a  great  sinner  ?  ” 
asked  Jerry,  and  the  ■whole  bench  turned,  as 
the  answer  came  with  prompt  distinctness. 

“  Never  sinned  in  me  life.” 

“  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  ain’t  a  thief  nor 
a  blackguard.  I  hain’t  been  in  prison.  The 
most  I ’ve  done  aint  much.  Mought  a  told 
a  lee  now  an’  again ;  mought  a  told  a  lee, 
but  it  was  for  fun.  Never  sinned  in  me  life.” 

“  Do  you  want  to  be  saved  ?  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  you  can  be  saved  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure,  an’  why  not  ?  ”  returned 


the  old  man,  in  a  high,  interrogative  key, 
and  Jerry  who  saw  he  was  too  drunk  to  be 
responsible,  turned  to  the  next  and  last,  a 
short,  thick-set  man  with  heavy  face  and 
beetling  eyebrows,  a  face  working  with  emo¬ 
tion,  as  he  rose  and  for  a  moment  stood  si¬ 
lent. 

“  I ’m  Perky  Joe,”  he  said  at  last.  “  I ’m 
Perky  Joe,  and  there  ain’t  a  man  in  the 
Seventh  Ward  but  knows  just  what  I  was. 
I ’ve  fit  in  many  a  match,  an’  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  a  worse  sinner  ever  come  up  here.  I 
don’t  know  what  made  me  come,  but  I ’m 
tired  of  knockin’  around.  I ’m  nigh  seventy, 
too,  though  I  don’t  look  it,  and  it ’s  about 
time  I  made  up  my  mind  where  I  ’ll  fetch 
up.  I ’d  like  to  start  for  heaven,  an’  I  made 
a  vow  I  will,  but  the  Lord  knows  if  I  ’ll 
keep  it.” 

“  You  won’t  in  your  own  strength,”  said 
Jerry.  “  You  will  if  you  trust  the  Lord.” 

“I’m  a  goin’ to  if  I  can  find  out  how,” 
said  Perky  Joe.  “  But  it ’s  somethin’  I 
don’t  know  nothin’  about,  though  I  want 
to.  I ’ve  got  to  be  shown  how.  I ’m  cornin’ 
here  agin  to  find  out.” 

“  You  need  n’t  be  afraid  but  what  you 
will  if  you  are  honest,”’  said  a  voice  from 
the  audience.  “Folks  that  go  up  in  earnest 
won’t  be  let  go  in  doubt.  I  know  that  well 
enough,  for  it  was  so  with  me.” 

“  Some  o’  this  fuss  mought  better  be  made 
over  me,”  said  the  old  sailor,  rising  with  an 
injured  expression ;  but  the  first  chord  of 
the  doxology  was  struck  and  all  joined  at 
once,  thus  hindering  further  interruption. 

The  men  of  the  little  society  connected 
with  the  mission,  whose  business  it  is  to 
provide  shelter  and  food  for  a  few  days,  till 
the  new  convert  has  obtained  respectable 
work,  gathered  about  the  occupants  of  the 
bench,  while  the  sailor  lad  told  his  story  to 
Mrs.  McAuley.  The  heartiest  of  greetings 
passed  between  the  various  members.  In¬ 
vitations  to  tea  were  freely  circulated,  and 
one  husband  and  wife  whom  I  knew  well, 
and  whose  home  was  only  one  room,  went 
away  with  a  train  of  four  guests. 

“  Do  you  believe  these  are  genuine  cases  ?  ” 
asked  a  skeptical  stranger,  and  remember¬ 
ing  my  own  doubts  at  first,  I  made  haste  to 
answer  in  detail. 
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“  I  can  point  out  two  frauds  as  we  stand, 
but  that  is  not  a  very  startling  propoition 
among  the  three  hundred  and  more  here  to¬ 
day.  And  I  can  give  you  names  and  num¬ 
bers  of  men  and  women  here  who  have  been 
reformed  since  I  began  to  know  the  mission, 
and  whose  homes,  under  my  own  eyes,  have 
changed  from  filthy  dens  to  clean  and  de¬ 
cent  rooms,  with  comfortable  appointments.” 

“  Then  you  know  them  personally  ?  I 
did  not  suppose  any  but  the  missionaries 
went  among  this  class.  They  are  danger¬ 
ous  are  they  not?  You  can’t  go  round  in 
such  places.” 

“  They  were  dangerous,  but  are  not. 
Come  again,  and  you  can  find  out  for  your¬ 
self.  That  is  always  more  satisfactory.” 

“  I  can’t  understand  it  at  all,”  said  my  in¬ 
terlocutor,  the  puzzled  expression  deepen¬ 
ing.  “  These  people  seem  so  respectable. 


They  don’t  look  bad.  They  look  good.  If 
they ’ve  been  as  bad  as  they  say,  why  don’t 
they  show  it  more  ?  ” 

“  The  Lord  wipes  out  the  lines,”  said 
Mrs.  McAuley’s  pleasant  voice.  “  I  watch 
them  going  out  week  by  week.  You ’d 
think  they  never  could.  Deep  seams  in 
their  faces,  and  yet  they  all  go.  See  what 
a  good  face  that  boy  has?  They  call  him 
‘  Sunshine,’  he ’s  always  so  happy,  but  you 
never  saw  a  harder  looking  boy  than  he  was 
two  years  ago  ;  swearing  every  other  word. 
There  are  plenty  like  him.” 

The  stranger  went  slowly  away,  looking 
curiously  in  each  face,  as  he  passed,  and 
stopping  at  the  door  to  slip  a  bill  into  the 
small  box  for  contributions. 

“  He  ’ll  come  again,  and  he  ’ll  learn  some¬ 
thing  too,”  said  Jerry. 

Helen  Campbell. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

The  same  steamer  which  brought  Ark¬ 
wright  a  letter  from  Miss  Goddard,  brought 
one  written  within  a  few  feet  of  •  Miss  God¬ 
dard’s  desk  to  Miss  Alice  Garden,  and  it 
may  help  to  explain  the  severity  of  Miss 
Goddard’s  tone. 

“  If  my  letter  has  a  spasmodic  look  about 
the  tails  of  the  g’s  and  y’s,  my  dear  Alice,  I 
wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  only 
my  hand  that  is  nervous  and  flighty.  I  my¬ 
self  am  perfectly  cool  as  well  as  perfectly 
exasperated.  I  am  in  the  condition  which 
the  Apostle  recommends  when  he  says,  ‘  Be 
ye  angry  and  sin  not.’  I  am  angry  and  I 
have  no  sin  to  repent  of  unless  it  be  that  I 
did  not  box  a  certain  person’s  ears.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  never  again  shall  have  so  good  an 
opportunity  for  doing  it  righteously.  Of 
course  you  have  already  guessed  whose  ears 
would  have  been  boxed,  but,  my  dear,  you 
have  not  yet  guessed  the  provocation,  and  I 
suppose  you  could  not,  for  you  never  saw 


Miss  Marian  Goddard,  and  whatever  Mr. 
Edward  Arkwright  may  say,  /  say  she  is 
hateful. 

“  I  have  begun  at  the  end,  as  usual,  and 
must  now  do  my  best  to  begin  over  again 
at  the  beginning.  I  am  not  prejudiced,  as 
you  know,  and  I  never  have  fancies  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  I  distrusted  this  young 
Americaine  the  moment  I  set  my  eyes  on 
her,  and  I  have  continued  to  distrust  her 
ever  since.  I  think  I  wrote  something 
about  her  in  one  of  my  letters.  Nonsense  ! 
I  won’t  prevaricate  in  writing.  I  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  I  wrote  about  her,  and  what 
I  said.  Of  course  it ’s  none  of  my  business 
what  Miss  Goddard  is,  or  who  she  is,  but 
ever  since  I  guessed  your  secret,  though  you 
did  not  tell  me  I  did,  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  watching  her.  Well, 
lately  she  has  taken  it  into  her  head 
to  be  very  intimate  with  me.  I  am  only  a 
demure  English  woman,  studying  painting, 
and  she  is  a  dashing  young  Americaine  who 
looks  at  the  trains  in  Veronese’s  pictures  to 
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see  how  they  are  hung,  but  still  she  can 
amuse  herself  with  me.  So  the  other  day 
she  tapped  with  her  velvet  paws  on  my  door 
and  came  in  as  I  bade  her.  I  had  gone  up¬ 
stairs  for  the  night  and  was  writing  a  letter 
to  you,  the  latest  letter  before  this.  She 
patronized  me  a  little  very  sweetly,  and 
then  took  up  my  case  of  photographs. 
‘  May  I  look  at  them  ?  ’  she  asked ;  ‘  I  do  so 
like  to  look  at  family  photographs.’  ‘Oh, 
certainly,’  said  I.  ‘  You  will  see  my  mother, 
the  Queen,  and  Princess  Beatrice  and  Prince 
Alfred  and  all  the  royal  family.’  But  in 
among  them  as  I  knew  were  your  picture 
and  Ellen’s  and  Alfred’s.  I  pretended  not 
to  watch  her,  but  I  knew  she  looked  at  the 
back  of  your  picture  where  your  name  and 
age  were  like  a  tombstone  inscription.  ‘  Is 
this  one  of  the  princesses  ?  ’  she  asked  inno¬ 
cently.  ‘  Oh  yes,’  said  I,  ‘  that  is  Princess 
Alice,  who  has  emigrated  to  America  and 
lives  with  her  brother,  Prince  Alfred,  under 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  VIII.’  I  don’t 
know  why  I  made  such  a  silly  speech,  but 
I  knew  she  was  deceitful,  and  I  wanted  to 
run  far  ahead  of  her  and  then  turn  round 
and  see  if  she  was  following.  She  changed 
color,  and  laughed.  ‘  So  that  is  your  sister 
Alice,  is  it  ?  ’  she  said.  ‘  What  a  sweet 
pretty  girl  she  is.’  You  may  imagine  my 
resentment  at  this.  Of  course  you  can’t 
hear  her  say  it,  and  you  don’t  know  how 
much  spite  she  can  put  into  her  pretty 
speeches.  However,  I  added  a  little  to  the 
color  and  said  you  were  as  good  as  you  were 
beautiful,  or  words  to  that  effect.  ‘And 
where  is  Ellen  V  ’  she  asked.  I  showed  her 
Nell's  picture,  and  asked  with  a  little  curt¬ 
sey,  ‘  How  did  you  know  I  had  a  sister 
Ellen,  Miss  Goddard  ?  ’  ‘  From  Edward 

the  VIII.,’  said  she.  ‘  I  knew  whom  you 
meant  well  enough,  Miss  Garden.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Arkwright  is  a  friend  who  wrote  me 
lately  and  mentioned  that  he  had  happened 
to  see  the  sister  of  one  of  his  workmen,  and 
on  enquiring  of  the  family  learned  that  one 
of  them  was  at  this  same  house.  It  was 
very  easy  for  me  to  guess  that  you  had 
heard  from  your  sister  of  Mr.  Arkwright’s 
being  at  the  house.  There  was  no  need  of 
your  being  so  secret  about  it.’  She  said  all 
this  coolly  and — there  is  no  other  word  for 
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it — impertinently.  ‘Well,’  said  I,  ‘it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  strange  that  my  sister  should 
write  me  of  a  friend  who  has  been  so  kind 
and  thoughtful  as  Mr.  Arkwright.  I  am 
glad  he  is  your  friend,  for  I  am  sure  he 
must  be  a  splendid  man,’  and  then  I  went 
on  praising  him,  as  if  I  had  known  him  all 
my  life.  You  should  have  seen  her  listen 
and  look.  One  would  have  thought  I  was 
tearing  his  character  to  pieces.  ‘  Hoes  your 
sister  write  as  enthusiastically  of  him  as 
you  talk?’  she  asked  drily  when  I  stopped, 
‘  or  where  did  you  get  your  information  ?  ’ 
I  could  have  bitten  my  tongue  off.  I  an¬ 
swered  carelessly,  ‘  Oh,  I  have  an  imagin¬ 
ative  mind  and  I  can  take  an  old  ankle 
bone  of  fact  and  construct  a  roaring  lion 
out  of  it.’  Then  I  was  a  little  dismayed, 
because  you  see,  Allie,  it  w7as  n’t  quite  fair 
to  drag  you  in,  and  I  had  said  a  good  deal 
more  than  you  ever  wrote  me.  I  drew  from 
what  you  and  Ellen  had  written  me  and 
just  touched  it  up  a  little.  I  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  come  to  your  rescue,  so  I  said  good- 
naturedly,  ‘Come,  Miss  Goddai'd,  if  you 
won’t  tell,  I’ll  show  you  a  little  of  my  sis¬ 
ter’s  letters,  and  you  can  see  how  brilliant 
an  imagination  I  have.’  So  I  showed  her  a 
bit  of  your  letter  in  which  you  described 
him  to  me.  I  have  my  misgivings,  but  it 
was  all  so  straightforward  in  you  that  I 
could  n’t  help  thinking  that  you  would  get 
yourself  and  me  and  everybody  else  that 
was  in  the  scrape  out  of  it  by  this  means. 
I  always  did  blunder.  ‘  Your  sister  is  very 
penetrating,’  said  Miss  Goddard  politely. 

‘  To  whom  did  she  say  Mr.  Arkwright  was 
engaged  ?  ’  ‘  Oh,  I  did  n’t  mean  to  show  you 

that  part  of  the  letter,’  I  cried  in  dismay; 

‘  but  you  know  she  did  n’t  say  at  all ;  she 
never  has  told  me.’  Miss  Goddard  looked 
as  if  she  did  n’t  believe  a  word  I  said.  Then 
it  was  that  I  wanted  to  box  her  ears.  That 
was  nearly  an  hour  ago,  for  I  began  to  write 
as  soon  after  she  left  as  possible,  that  I 
might  give  you  a  strict  account  of  this  very 
unfortunate  interview,  for  unfortunate  I 
conceive  it  to  be,  without  knowing  wdiy, 
only  I  feel  like  smothering  myself  with  the 
pillow.  .  .  .  P.  S.  I  thought  I  was  through, 
but  just  as  I  signed  my  name  there  was  a 
tap  at  my  door,  and  Lady  Goddard  stood 
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there,  calm  and  impressive.  ‘  Miss  Garden,’ 
said  she,  ‘  excuse  me  for  troubling  you 
again,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  you 
may  be  laboring  under  some  mistake.’  She 
colored  a  little  and  then  added  :  ‘  You  may 
have  guessed  very  naturally  that  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  to  Mr.  Arkwright.  I  wish  to  set  you 
right.  I  am  not  engaged  to  him.  Pray 
pardon  this  reference  to  my  personal  affairs ;’ 
and  then  she  turned  about  and  swept  ma¬ 
jestically  into  the  next  door,  distant  three 
feet.  Now,  my  dear,  I  hope  you’ll  sleep 
after  receiving  this  letter,  but  I  shan’t  sleep 
after  writing  it,  and  I  doubt  if  I  shall  sleep 
till  I  hear  from  you  again.  Miss  Goddard 
hath  murdered  sleep. — F.  G.” 

There  are  few  persons  who  set  about  com¬ 
forting  mourners  and  succeed  in  the  task. 
Yet  mourners  receive  much  comfort  from 
friends,  and  the  amount  of  comfort  in  the 
world  at  any  time  bears  a  large  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  sorrow.  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  true  comfort  that  it  comes  most  fre¬ 
quently  under  other  names  and  in  disguises 
which  its  very  sincerity  compels  it  to  assume. 
We  keep  away  from  those  who  are  in  grief 
under  the  plea  that  we  will  not  intrude  upon 
the  sacredness  of  their  sorrow,  but  in  reality 
our  refraining  is  a  reluctance,  very  often,  to 
disturb  our  own  comfort.  We  go  to  them 
with  our  forced  w  ords  of  polite  sympathy, 
but  often  our  visit  is  only  the  satisfaction 
of  our  own  uneasy  sense  of  duty.,  Neither 
our  absence  nor  our  presence  then  carry  any 
comfort,  yet  there  are  silences  which  make 
themselves  heard  with  an  inexpressible  ten¬ 
derness,  and  there  are  frank  sympathies  of 
look,  word  and  act  which,  make  grief  to  be 
the  very  touchstone  of  humanity. 

The  morning  after  his  mother’s  death,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  risen,  Arkwright  answered  a 
knock  at  his  chamber  door  and  was  told  that 
Mr.  Pastorius  was  below. 

“  Let  him  come  up  here,”  he  said,  and  as 
he  lay  with  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  Pastorius 
entered.  He  had  a  large,  bushy  head  of 
hair  which  had  given  him  among  his  friends 
the  sobriquet  of  the  Lion,  but  no  one  ever 
so  described  him  to  another  without  adding, 
in  some  form,  “  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  meeting  a  lion  if  he  could  smile  like  Pas¬ 


torius,”  for  he  had  a  way  of  throwing  his 
head  back  and  smiling  till  his  face  was 
irradiated,  but  he  rarely  laughed  except  in 
a  soft,  musical  undertone.  As  he  entered 
the  room  now  and  went  to  his  friend’s  bed¬ 
side,  with  outstretched  hand,  his  smile  was 
in  singular  harmony  with  the  words*  of 
greeting : 

“  I  am  sorry,  Edward,  sorry  for  you.” 

“  Have  you  come  like  Job’s  friends  ?  My 
mother  is  dead,  my  Foundry  is  burned  to 
the  ground,  I  have  been  dismissed  by  the 
girl  I  loved.  Or  perhaps  you  have  come 
like  the  messenger  to  tell  me  of  further  mis¬ 
eries.” 

“  ‘Also  the  Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much 
as  he  had  before.’  ” 

“Yes,  after  Job  had  served  out  his  time 
of  suffering.  I  sat  up  last  night,  John,  be¬ 
cause  I  could  not  sleep,  and  occupied  myself 
with  reading  Job.  I  don’t  know  when  I 
have  read  the  book  before — certainly  not 
since  I  was  a  child  and  read  the  Bible 
through  for  five  dollars.  What  a  book  it 
is  !  I  shut  it  up  finally  and  leaned  out  of 
the  window  and  looked  at  the  stars.  It ’s 
odd  what  trivial  circumstances  occur  to  us 
sometimes  at  very  quiet  moments.  I  was  a 
little  boy  when  my  father  died,  and  I  re¬ 
membered  being  placed  on  a  chair,  while 
the  family  sat  about,  and  bade  to  read  a 
piece  of  blank  verse  called  the  Wells  of 
Baca.  That  thin  little  black  book  which 
some  comforting  friend  had  sent  in  was  the 
stone  given  me  when  I  was  hungry  for  some 
genuine  word.  It  all  came  back  to  me  as  I 
leaned  out  of  the  window  last  night,  and  to 
tell  the  truth  I  cannot  help  dreading  the 
condolence  I  shall  receive.  I  shall  be  per¬ 
petually  murmuring  to  myself  the  Wells  of 
Baca,  the  Wells  of  Baca.” 

“  We  ’re  a  helpless  set  with  our  inarticu¬ 
late  speech,”  said  Pastorius,  “  but  then  the 
person  who  hears  is  as  deaf  as  he  who 
speaks  is  dumb.  We  don’t  understand  our 
own  grief  much  better  than  we  do  other 
people’s.  You  and  I  are  making  signs  to 
each  other  now.  We  have  to  put  up  with 
such  speech  as  is  common  to  us.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is  something  to  find  that  our  land 
is  not  entirely  occupied  by  savages.  I  was 
at  the  Port  yesterday  after  you  had  come 
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home,  and  as  I  stood  looking  at  the  ruins, 
one  of  the  men  stepped  np  to  me ;  it  was 
that  Garden  whom  I  had  met  with  you. 

“  ‘  Yon  ’re  a  friend  of  Mr.  Arkwright’s, 
are  n’t  you,  sir  ?  ’  he  asked. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  said  I.  ‘And  he  needs  all  he  has 
just  now.’ 

“  ‘  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  to  forgive 
Alfred  Garden  for  acting  the  part  of  an  en¬ 
emy.  It  may  seem  like  brag,  but  I  think 
that  I  killed  his  mother  and  burned  the 
Foundry  down.’  I  stared  at  him,  and  he 
explained  the  matter  further,  that  he  had 
been  afraid  of  being  called  your  friend ;  he 
kept  something  back  there  I  could  see ;  at 
any  rate  he  was  determined  that  the  men 
should  think  there  was  no  special  relation 
between  you  and  him,  and  so  he  had  done 
violence  to  his  better  feelings  and  had 
headed  the  complainants.  Your  speech 
cured  him,  he  said,  and  certainly  I  never 
saw  a  more  penitent  fellow.  1  think  you 
may  rest  assured  that  you  have  at  least  one 
faithful  one  in  that  crowd.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  said  Arkwright,  whose 
mind  seemed  to  be  drifting  away  from  the 
conversation.  Then  he  recovered  himself. 

“  John,”  he  said,  “  I  wish  you  would  do 
me  a  favor.  Go  to  Garden  and  tell  him  I 
am  very  far  from  bearing  any  grudge 
against  him.  The  fact  is,  John,  this  disas¬ 
ter  seems  already  to  be  ages  behind  me.  I 
won’t  try  to  explain  myself  until  I  under¬ 
stand  myself,  but  I  think  I  have  undergone 
or  am  undergoing  a  moral  and  mental  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  I  believe  naturalists  are  debat¬ 
ing  whether  our  present  globe  represents  a 
series  of  catastrophies  or  an  evolutionary 
process.  I  suppose  people  who  can’t  be  ev- 
olutionized  have  to  be  catastrophied.” 

It  was  a  singular  fact  that  while  the 
counting-room  of  the  Foundry  was  substan¬ 
tially  uninjured  by  the  fire,  the  old  rusty 
sign  of  Job  Arkwright  &  Sons  had  suffered 
so  much  from  abrasion  as  to  be  illegible. 
The  day  of  disasters  had  seemed  to  obliter¬ 
ate  it  to  all  appearance,  and  it  had  become 
loosened  from  its  fastenings,  so  as  to  hang 
for  a  fortnight  in  a  very  undecided  manner 
from  the  post.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
surviving  member  of  the  firm  who  had  been 
busy  in  the .  counting-room  all  day,  came 


out  one  evening,  accompanied  by  his  old 
clerk,  who  bore  a  burden  of  books  in  his 
arm  and  deposited  them  in  a  carriage  that 
stood  by  the  door. 

“I  shall  take  the  old  sign  down  now,” 
said  Arkwright,  easily  detaching  it  from  its 
nails.  “  That  has  hung  there  for  nearly 
seventy  years.  It  seems  a  pity  to  destroy 
it.” 

“  Give  it  to  me,  Mr.  Edward,  if  you  do 
not  want  it.” 

“  Why,  Mr.  Simon,  you  are  positively 
sentimental.  I  have  a  touch  of  feeling 
about  it  myself,  and  I  really  cannot  destroy 
it.  Take  it  and  do  what  you  please  with  it. 
I  am  afraid  no  manner  of  scorning  will  ever 
restore  the  name.” 

“  The  name ’s  gone,  that ’s  sure,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward,  and  I  should  n’t  mind  it,  if  the  thing 
itself  had  not  gone ;  the  business  I  mean.” 
Mr.  Simon  consulted  his  watch  abstractly  as 
if  he  would  note  the  time  when  it  all  ended. 

“  Better  to  stop  a  watch  than  let  it  rim 
down,”  said  Arkwright.  “That’s  one  of 
my  brother’s  proverbs,  I  believe.” 

“  Your  brother  was  a  powerful  man  on 
proverbs,  Mr.  Edward.  If  he  had  lived - ” 

“Yes,  I  know.  He  would  have  carried 
the  business  through ;  but  I ’m  not  my 
brother,  and  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  I 
am  myself.  Come,  get  into  the  carriage, 
Mr.  Simon.  I  ’ll  take  you  to  your  house 
and  leave  you  and  the  sign  there.  You 
must  not  fret  about  the  business.  It  will 
take  us  a  good  two  months  to  wind  up  af¬ 
fairs,  and  you  ’ll  enjoy  coming  to  my  house 
to  do  that.  I  sent  your  desk  there  this  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  you  ’ll  be  astonished  to  find 
how  familiar  everything  will  be  in  a  few 
days.”  In  truth,  Mr.  Simon  mourned  over 
the  closing  of  the  business,  and  refused  to 
be  comforted. 

“  It  is  not  the  business  which  he  regrets,” 
said  Arkwright,  in  speaking  of  it  afterward 
to  Pastorius,  “but  the  routine.  He  has 
grown  so  used  to  doing  certain  things  at 
certain  hours  and  in  certain  places,  that  he 
is  thoroughly  uncomfortable  at  having  his 
order  broken  up.  I  never  before  so  thor¬ 
oughly  realized  the  tyranny  of  routine. 
This  poor  man  has  been  so  held  together 
by  business  forms  that  I  am  actually  afraid 
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lest  when  the  last  account  I  have  is  closed, 
he  will  drop  to  pieces  from  want  of  some 
internal  cohesive  power.  My  day  of  deliv¬ 
erance  is  his  day  of  sentence.” 

“  Then  let  us  honor  the  power  of  business 
which  could  so  hold  together  an  otherwise 
crumbling  nature.  Dust  we  are  and  to  dust 
we  return,  but  every  one  obeys  some  power 
that  holds  his  dust  in  shapely  form  until  it 
is  ready  for  decay.  What  will  your  men 
do?” 

“  Most  of  them  are  going  to  Whitcomb, 
who  has  a  large  increase  of  business,  I  am 
told.  He  made  a  compromise  with  his  men, 
but  when  he  found  I  was  not  going  on,  he 
gave  out  that  he  could  employ  more  men  if 
he  gave  lower  wages,  and  he  had  so  many 
offers  at  the  low  rate  that  he  was  able  to 
carry  his  point,  and  everything,  I  believe,  is 
going  on  swimmingly  with  him.  He  has 
bought  most  of  my  unfulfilled  contracts.  I 
made  it  a  stipulation  that  he  should  employ 
certain  men  who  I  knew  were  good  work¬ 
men.  He  is  a  shrewd  manager.” 

“  Has  Garden  gone  to  him  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  think  he  is  going  back  to  Eng¬ 
land.” 

“  Will  he  take  his  family  with  him  ?  ” 

“  His  sisters  ?  I  suppose  so.  I  have  not 
seen  them  since  the  fire.” 

“And  you?  You  have  not  told  me  what 
you  will  do  when  your  business  is  settled.” 

“  I  do  not  yet  know,  John.  I  have  thought 
of  going  abroad.  I  have  thought  of  other 
things.  I  am  not  quite  clear  in  my  own  mind, 
but  my  uncertainty  is  a  very  different  mat¬ 
ter  from  that  which  used  to  trouble  me 
when  I  was  engaged  in  my  business.  You 
can  scarcely  have  forgotten  the  many  con¬ 
versations  we  had  respecting  my  business 
and  my  plans  in  it  and  my  qualification  for 
it?” 

“  I  remember,  the  general  impression  left 
on  my  mind,  that  you  were  groping  about 
in  the  dark.” 

“  Exactly ;  and  while  I  cannot  say  that  I 
am  now  in  a  blaze  of  light,  I  wish  I  could 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  singular  lightness  of 
mind  which  I  feel.  The  sensation  of  being 
engaged  in  that  to  which  one  was  not  fore¬ 
ordained  is  simply  horrible.  I  never  was 
intended  to  be  a  brass  and  iron  founder,  or 


a  business  man  at  all ;  my  whole  nature  re¬ 
belled  against  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  against  me,  ancestors,  circum¬ 
stances,  reasonableness — oh,  I  could  find  no 
difficulty  in  arguing  the  matter  and  proving 
conclusively  that  I  was  and  could  be  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Yet  all  the  while  this  poor 
beaten,  convinced  I  within  me  was  pro¬ 
testing,  mutely  perhaps,  but  with  uneasing 
muteness.  I  never  knew  an  hour  of  posi¬ 
tive  peace  of  mind  until  I  gave  up  the  con¬ 
test  and  determined  that  I  would  no  longer 
obey  a  voice  which  did  not  respond  to  a 
voice  within  me.  I  can’t  undertake  to  make 
this  clear  to  people  generally.  I  can’t  lay 
down  any  principles  to  guide  other  people. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  fighting  my¬ 
self  this  past  year,  and  that  whatever  I  am 
to  be,  I  am  to  reach  the  result  not  by  strug¬ 
gling  against  myself,  but  by  struggling 
against  such  outside  difficulties  as  I  may 
meet.  When  one  is  in  conflict  with  that 
which  is  outside  of  himself,  and  sin  for  one 
thing  .is  outside  of  our  real  selves,  he  grows 
strong  by  wrestling ;  but  no  one  grows 
strong  by  wrestling  with  the  will  of  God, 
and  I  conceive  that  will  to  be  written  in  our 
souls  in  this  matter  of  our  life’s  occupation 
or  profession.” 

“  So  now  you  have  given  up  struggling 
against  your  destiny  and  are  waiting  to  learn 
what  your  destiny  is  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  not  without  hope  that  it  will 
soon  be  disclosed  to  me.  I  don’t  think  I 
am  inactive,  and  I  hold  confidently  to  the 
belief  that  no  one  who  is  in  earnest  is  ever 
long  left  in  doubt.  The  next  step  is  shown 
him  as  soon  as  he  is  ready  to  take  it.” 

The  closing  of  his  business,  on  which  he 
was  fully  resolved,  occupied  Arkwright  quite 
steadily,  but  left  him,  nevertheless,  more 
leisure  of  mind  and  of  body  than  he  had 
recently  been  enjoying.  The  autumn  days 
brought  him  occasional  runs  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  took  chiefly  by  himself.  Soli¬ 
tude  was  grateful  to  him  now,  and  he  some¬ 
times  fancied  that  in  the  quiet  woods  he 
might  hear  the  voice  for  which  he  was  wait¬ 
ing.  Nearly  a  month  had  passed  since  the 
day  which  had  witnessed  so  great  a  change 
in  his  life.  He  had  nearly  completed  the 
business  arrangements  which  he  had  been 
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making ;  his  mother’s  death,  still  fresh  in  his 
mind,  was  yet  becoming  a  part  of  his  past 
life  ;  death  at  her  age  seemed  so  much  more 
of  a  finality,  much  more  retrievable,  too, 
than  when  it  comes  in  childhood.  But  the 
shock  of  Marian  Goddard’s  letter  was  like  a 
suspended  blow.  lie  had  been  struck  sud¬ 
denly,  but  there  was  something  so  unreason¬ 
able  about  it  in  his  mind  that  it  seemed 
possible  to  avert  the  blow  already  given. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  agreed  in  his  mind 
not  to  acknowledge  the  fact  until  it  had 
been  confirmed.  He  had  at  once  written, 
not  that  evening,  but  the  next  day,  and  he 
was  waiting  a  reply. 

The  reply  came  in  annother  form.  Be¬ 
fore  his  letter  could  have  been  answered,  he 
had  a  few  lines  from  his  old  friend  and 
traveling  companion,  Louis  Lockwood.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  see  more  than  the 
few  lines  that  began  his  letter. 

“Hear  Puddler,  can  you  wipe  the  sweat 
from  your  honest  brow  and  spare  a  few  of 
your  precious  moments  to  hear  a  piece  of 
idle  gossip  ?  While  you  have  been  rolling 
up  your  barrels  of  money,  I  have  been  sip¬ 
ping  honey,  and  am  now  admiring  myself 
as  an  accomplished  example  of  un  homme 
fiance.  She  has  accepted  me — it  is  there¬ 
fore  un  fait  to  be  accomple  one  of  these  days. 
She  talks  so  much  French  that  I  have 
caught  a  word  or  two  from  her.  I  don’t 
need  to  introduce  her,  for  I  remember  hear¬ 
ing  you  rave  about  her — Miss  Marian  God¬ 
dard.  I  used  to  think  you  had  a  strength 
for  her  yourself,  but  possession  is  nine- 
tenths,  and  I  am  so  far  in  possession  of  hap¬ 
piness  that  I  don’t  grudge  you  any  prospec¬ 
tive  amount  you  may  once  have  taken.  It ’s 
a  queer  sensation  this  of  being  engaged.  It 
came  upon  me  quite  unexpectedly.  To  par¬ 
ody  a  remark  which  I  dimly  conceive  to  be 
famous — I  awoke  one  morning  an  engaged 
man.  But  heaven  only  knows  how  many 
ways  there  are  of  getting  engaged.  Of 
course  my  experience  is  sacred  and  all  that, 
and  I  don’t  propose  to  confide  it  to  you. 
The  main  argument  is  all  you  need.  .  .  ” 

This  somewhat  forced  gaiety  gave  an  air 
to  Lockwood  of  being  somewhat  ill  at  ease, 
and  Arkwright  mused  long  on  the  letter 
without  making  it  at  all  a  full  commentary 


on  Marian’s.  That  he  had  been  cruelly  mis¬ 
understood  or  evil  reported  of,  that  the  girl 
whom  he  had  loved  had  not  waited  for  his 
explanations  and  had  given  none  herself, 
but  had  yielded  to  the  admiration  of  an¬ 
other — so  much  was  plain  to  him,  and  he 
drew  back  from  trying  to  fathom  the  mys¬ 
tery.  It  was  like  a  bad  dream  ;  he  did  not 
want  to  trace  its  outline  into  some  plain 
matter-of-fact  beginning.  In  truth,  he  could 
not  afford  to  have  the  mystery  cleared,  for 
it  would,  he  dimly  felt,  sweep  away  a  happy 
remembrance,  and  turn  trust  of  one  into 
distrust  of  many. 

He  did  not  answer  Lockwood’s  letter,  and 
he  gave  up  expecting  an  answer  to  his  own 
sent  to  Miss  Goddard.  In  that  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  simply  and  with  a  straightforward  hon¬ 
esty  which  he  knew  conld  not  be  made 
stronger  by  any  other  testimony.  If  he 
was  not  to  be  believed  by  what  his  letter 
had  told,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  force 
belief.  So  that  too  lay  behind  him  in  his 
old  life  along  with  his  mother’s  companion¬ 
ship  and  his  broken  business.  He  had  ab¬ 
stained  all  this  time,  in  scrupulous  vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  honor,  from  going  where  he  had 
gone  so  familiarly,  but  on  a  Sunday  after 
receiving  Lockwood’s  letter,  his  walk  took 
him  by  the  well-known  road  and  he  found 
himself  with  his  hand  on  the  gate  at  Alfred 
Garden’s.  No  one  was  in  the  yard  and 
when  he  knocked  at  the  door  he  got  no  an¬ 
swer.  He  looked  up  at  the  windows.  They 
were  closed  and  the  blinds  were  drawn. 
There  was  some  sign  of  disorder  about,  the 
look  of  a  house  which  has  been  disman¬ 
tled.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  Gar¬ 
dens  had  actually  gone  to  England.  He 
had  asked,  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was 
only  a  day  or  two  since  that  Simon  had 
spoken  of  meeting  Garden.  But  he  could 
find  no  entrance,  and  he  turned  away  disap¬ 
pointed.  He  was  more  than  disappointed. 
A  sudden  fear  chilled  him,  as  he  discovered 
how  carefully  he  had  been  concealing  from 
himself  his  real  wishes.  At  first  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  make  some  inquiries  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  he  was  in  no  mood  to  hear  any¬ 
thing  unpleasant,  and  he  turned  away. 
Rather  than  go  back  he  sauntered  down  a 
lane  which  led  to  the  disused  powder  maga- 
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zine  which  stood  upon  a  little  promontory 
jutting  out  into  the  river.  A  clump  of  pine 
trees  made  a  pleasant  spot,  and  the  river 
bending  in  either  direction  was  singularly 
graceful  and  quiet  here.  The  city  on  the 
one  side  and  the  factories  on  the  other  were 
shut  from  sight  here,  and  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  pine  needles  that  lay  thickly  on 
the  ground,  leaned  his  chin  on  his  hands 
and  watched  the  river.  He  moved  his  arm 
to  change  his  position  and  struck  an  object 
which  he  had  not  noticed.  It  was  a  prayer- 
book  of  the  English  church,  afad  he  drew  it 
toward  him,  and  glanced  at  the  fly  leaf. 
The  name  drew  him  quickly  to  his  feet  and 
he  began  exploring  the  nooks  of  the  little 
promontory.  Suddenly,  making  a  turn,  he 
came  face  to  face  with  Alice  Garden. 

“Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said; 
“  I  was  afraid  you  had  gone.  I  went  to 
your  house,  but  it  was  not  only  locked,  it 
had  the  look  of  being  shut  up.  I  sauntered 
down  here,  and  as  good  fortune  would  have 
it,  I  stumbled  on  your  prayer-book  and 
knew  you  could  not  be  far  away.” 

“  We  are  just  going  to  leave,”  she  said. 
“  We  have  given  up  the  house  and  are  stay¬ 
ing  for  a  few  days  at  a  neighbor’s.”  There 
was  a  constraint  about  her  manner  which 
struck  Arkwright  even  before  she  spoke  and 

embarrassed  him. 

¥■ 

“  Then  let  us  have  one  of  our  old-fash¬ 
ioned  talks,”  he  said  at  length,  returning  to 
the  place  where  he  had  found  her  book. 
She  followed  timidly,  but  sat  upon  a  wooden 
bench  that  was  hacked  with  the  carving  of 
countless  pocket  knives.  “  I  heard  you  were 
going  away,  but  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
so  soon.” 

“  Alfred  is  anxious  to  get  back  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  my  sister  Fanny  has  urged  us  to 
return.” 

“  Is  she  in  England  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  by  this  time.  She  was  to  leave  last 
Thursday.” 

“  Shall  you  come  to  America  soon  again  ?  ” 

“I  do  not  know,”  she  said  sadly.  “I  am 
afraid  not.” 

“  Why  ‘  afraid  not  ?  ’  ”  asked  Arkwright, 
looking  up. 

“  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that,  but  I  am 
more  than  half  American  in  my  likings,  and 


there  is  little  in  England,  except  my  sister, 
to  call  me  back  again.  But,  Mr.  Arkwright, 
may  I  ask  you  what  you  are  going  to  do  ? 
Alfred  has  told  me  that  you  will  not  rebuild 
the  Foundry.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  asked  me,  for  I  think  if  I 
tell  you  I  shall  tell  myself  more  clearly.  Do 
you  know  what  that  means  ?  I  have  been 
trying  to  answer  the  question  these  four 
weeks  past,  but  I  have  really  been  wanting 
all  this  time  to  have  it  asked.  It  is  singular 
how  much  more  clearly  one  can  answer  out¬ 
side  than  inside  questions.  May  I  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  egotistical  ?  You  don’t  answer  me,  and 
I  will  be  brave  and  run  the  risk  of  beim-- 

o 

misunderstood.  Yes,  I  have  given  up  the 
life  of  a  business  man.  That  is  clear.  It 
was  not  for  me.  Something  else  lies  before 
me  and  it  is  so  quiet  here,  and  you  listen  so 
well  that  I  think  I  can  say  aloud  what  I 
never  have  actually  said  to  myself.  I  have 
a  great  respect  and  admiration  for  men  of 
action,  but  I  do  not  belong  to  that  class  and 
I  cannot  be  made  to  belong  to  it.  Some 
people  know  beforehand  the  certain  result 
of  experiment  and  so  avoid  the  experiment. 

I  did  not ;  I  thought  I  needed  to  make  trial 
of  a  business  life,  and  I  was  not  without 
hope  that  it  would  harden  and  form  certain 
irresolute  and  speculative  ways  that  I  had. 

I  know  now  that  it  could  not,  for  it  is  just 
these  ways  which  make  up  my  mental  na¬ 
ture,  for  good  or  evil.  You  see  that  1  am 
always  weighing  and  considering  and  ask¬ 
ing  and  doubting,  and  this  habit  of  mind  is 
destructive  to  promptness  and  efficiency  in 
business.  What  a  splendid  faculty  it  is  that 
makes  a  man  hold  his  business  firmly,  judge 
soundly,  and  carry  forward  all  his  ventures 
with  a  steady  hand  and  a  clear  purpose.  I 
have  not  that  faculty.  Do  you  think  it  is 
an  agreeable  retrospect  to  regard  myself  as 
a  man  that  has  failed  ?  That  has  been  my 
occupation  of  late.  But  I  could  not  take 
that  view  of  myself  if  I  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  something  that  I  could  do.  Miss 
Garden,  should  you  take  me  for  a  leader  of 
men  ?  ”  Arkwright  turned  to  her  with  a 
half  amused,  half  grave  look. 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  emphatically. 

“  Thank  you,  though  how  you  reached 
your  conclusion  I  don't  know.  Well,  if  to 
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see  spiritual  things  with  a  certain  clearness 
and  positiveness ;  if  to  turn  naturally  to  the 
larger  aspects  of  duty  and  the  broader  rela¬ 
tions  of  life;  if  to  be  stimulated  by  high 
ideals  and  to  find  delight  in  worship,  to  be 
eager  to  set  before  men  worthy  ends,  to  have 
hope  and  faith  in  God  and  a  belief  that  he 
governs  and  makes  even  our  bitterness  to  be 
great — if  all  this  belongs  to  one  who  is  a 
leader,  then  in  all  humility  I  must  accept 
the  name  and  the  service.  It  is  strange  for 
me  to  be  talking  so  to  you,  yet  it  seems  very 
natural,  too.  When  I  was  in  the  old  life 
you  were  not  so  much  a  part  of  that  as  a 
constant  reminder  to  me  of  something  else, 
and  that  something  else  is  what  occupies  me 
now.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  in  an  ecstacy 
or  fancy  myself  another  Paul  or  great  man 
in  any  way.  I  simply  confess  to  you,  my 
friend,  that  for  me  there  remains  only  one 
possible  life.  I  see  the  rush  of  busy  men 
about  me,  and  it  looks  far  more  healthy  to 
me  now  that  I  am  out  of  it,  than  when  I 
was  a  part  of  it.  All  the  large  desires  and 
hopes  I  had  in  the  old  days  are  to  me  now 
far  more  real  and  feasible  than  when  I  my¬ 
self  was  seeking  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  do  that,  but  I  can  show 
others  the  way,  or  rather  I  can  stimulate 
others  to  do  what  I  never  could  do  under 
the  same  stimulus.  Eacfy  his  own  place. 
Be  it  mine  to  lead,  be  it  others’  to  execute. 
I  do  not  envy  them  their  power.  Once  I 
wanted  it,  but  it  was  not  given  to  me.  In¬ 
stead  I  find  that  there  has  been  given  me 
somewhat  else — a  mind  to  think,  a  voice  to 
speak.  That  way  lies  my  life  hereafter. 
Yes.  I  am  an  enthusiast ;  that  is  the  power 
given  to  me.”  He  had  risen  as  he  said 
the  last  words  and  stood  before  the  girl. 
She  bent  her  head  and  did  not  look  up.  At 
last  she  said,  simply, 

“  Then  you  have  not  failed.” 

“  Ho,  I  have  not  failed.  My  failure,  if  it 
comes,  lies  in  the  future.”  They  walked 


slowly  back  from  the  river  and  spoke  freely 
of  many  matters.  Arkwright  spoke  of  his 
mother,  spoke  again  of  his  business,  and  a 
little  of  his  plans. 

“I  am  tarrying  at  Jerusalem,”  he  said 
smiling,  “  and  waiting  my  orders.” 

“  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  in  you,” 
said  his  companion  suddenly,  her  face  flush¬ 
ing  as  she  said  it. 

“  Thank  you.  Such  belief  makes  it  easier 
for  me  to  believe  in  myself.”  He  gave  her 
his  hand.  “  I  was  just  going  to  say  ‘  good¬ 
bye,’  ”  he  said,  “  when  I  checked  myself. 
I  won’t  say  it.” 

“  Then  I  need  not  ?  ” 

“  Ho.”  He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  and 
turned  swiftly  away.  “Hot  now!”  he  cried 
to  himself.  “  I  may  not  now.  Something 
holds  me  back.  But  the  time  will  come.” 

Something  must  be  forgiven  to  an  enthu¬ 
siast  in  the  early  dawn  of  his  inspiration, 
but  most  refuse  to  make  that  something 
prudence.  Yet  prudence  under  a  divine 
name  withheld  the  quickened  young  man 
from  suddenly  turning  this  girl  along  his 
own  way.  It  wTas  a  sense,  to  speak  in  some¬ 
what  vague  terms,  of  a  need  of  ripening. 
It  coirld  not  be  that  he  should  so  quickly 
pass  from  the  warm  life  of  one  love,  though 
it  had  been  suddenly  darkened,  into  the 
peaceful  life  of  another.  To  him,  sensible 
of  high  aims  imperfectly  defined,  there  was 
yet  a  profound  sense  of  being  led,  and  not 
at  this  moment  did  he  hear  the  voice  bid¬ 
ding  him  to  tarry.  To  her,  who  had  known 
him  in  various  phases,  there  had  never  been 
absent  an  appreciation  of  a  hidden  life  now 
partially  revealed,  yet  the  relation  had 
brought  with  it  other  feelings  on  her  part 
than  those  of  maidenly  love.  Perhaps  it 
was  well  for  her  also,  then,  that  this  love 
should  have  been  consecrated  to  a  passion 
which  would  one  day  enclose  and  purify 
that  which  flowed  by  its  side. 


THE  END. 
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FLOWER  OF  GRASS. 

The  gracefulness  that  homely  life  takes  on 
When  love  is  at  its  root,  you  saw  in  her : 

No  color,  but  soft  tiuts  in  lovely  blur, — 

A  charm  which  if  so  much  as  named  was  gone, 

Like  light  out  of  a  passing  cloud.  Yet  when 
The  fairer  faces  bloomed  on  you  alone, 

Without  the  softening  of  her  presence,  then 
Into  their  look  had  something  garish  grown, — 

Some  tenderness  had  faded  from  the  air, — 

A  loss  so  subtle  and  so  undefined 

The  thought  was  blamed  that  hinted  loss  was  there. 

The  nature  of  such  souls  is  to  be  blind 
To  self,  and  to  self-seeking ;  let  them  blend 
Their  life  as  harmony  and  atmosphere 
With  other  lives  ;  let  them  but  have  a  friend 
Whose  merit  they  may  set  off,  or  endear, 

And  they  are  gladder  than  in  any  guess 
Or  dreams  of  their  own  separate  happiness. 

Earth  were  not  sweet  without  such  souls  as  hers : 

Even  of  the  rose  and  lily  might  we  tire ; 

She  was  the  flower  of  grass,  that  only  stirs 
To  soothe  the  air,  and  nothing  doth  require 
But  to  forget  itself  in  doing  good ; 

One  of  life’s  lowly,  saintly  multitude. 

Lucy  Larcom. 


MOSES  AND  THE  MONUMENTS. 

[ From  the  German  of  Heinrich  Brugsch .] 


If  the  old  monuments  of  Egypt,  which 
have  been  restored  to  speech  to-day,  have  a 
special  interest  for  the  scholar,  it  is  when 
they  touch  on  the  same  time  as  the  events 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  open  to  us  a  compar¬ 
ison  between  their  own  records  and  the 
sacred  traditions  of  Christendom  In  the 
dawn  of  Egyptian  archaeology,  the  light 
shed  on  even  the  most  undoubted  facts  of 
the  past  seemed  little  more  than  a  glimmer¬ 
ing  cloud.  But  the  morning  rays  already 
reach  far  enough  to  give  form  to  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  vague  mass  in  the  background 
of  earliest  history  ;  and  it  is  the  task  of  the 
inquirer  to  follow  the  lines  until  the  cloud 
vanishes  as  the  several  parts  are  blended  in 


one  clear  picture.  I  have  chosen  from  the 
rich  treasure  of  sacred  history,  as  it  comes 
into  closer  or  wider  connection  with  Egypt, 
that  portion  which  gives  us  a  sure  historic 
ground  in  the  name  of  the  great  Hebrew 
lawgiver.  I  shall  assume  a  full  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  storv  of  Moses  and  the 
Exodus  of  the  Hebrew  people;  and  thus 
proceed  at  once  to  place  side  by  side  with 
the  facts  of  Scripture,  the  records  which 
have  thus  far  been  proved  with  certainty 
from  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Not  to  enter  too  nicely  into  chronological 
dates,  the  exactness  of  which  varies  in  the 
opinion  of  our  experts  somewhere  from  fifty 
to  sixty  years,  we  may  fix  this  as  the  result 
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of  our  latest  discoveries,  that  the  time  be¬ 
tween  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into 
Egypt  and  their  Exodus  is  filled  by  one  of 
the  most  famous  epochs,  specially  known 
as  the  18th  dynasty  of  Theban  kings.  A 
long  series  of  royal  houses  from  the  oldest 
dwelling  in  Memphis,  and  renowned  for  the 
building  of  the  gigantic  Pyramid  tombs,  to 
the  dynasties  of  Southern  Egypt  centred  in 
Thebes,  had  for  twenty  centuries  reigned 
with  splendor  over  the  double  realm.  Sud¬ 
denly,  as  we  learn  from  the  traditions, 
nomad  Assyrian  races  of  Semitic  stock, 
driven  in  vast  numbers  in  search  of  pasture- 
lands,  burst  from  the  East  over  the  isthmus 
of  Suez,  and  organized  by  warrior  chiefs, 
soon  seized  on  the  blooming  region  of  the 
Eastern  Delta.  They  overcame  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  armies,  broke  up  the  possessions  of  the 
Pharaohs  in  the  eastern  states  of  the  lower 
country,  and  chose  themselves  kings,  who 
fixed  their  residence  in  Tanis,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  Hauar 
(Avaris).  With  these  first  conquests^, the 
pride  of  the  foreign  invaders  grew,  until  at 
last  they  not  only  held  the  whole  Delta  as 
far  as  Memphis,  but  even  laid  the  of  singk 
Southern  Egypt  under  tribute  and  vassal- 
age.  The  people  were  forced  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years  to  endure  the  yoke  of 
these  strangers,  whom  the  inscriptions  de¬ 
note  sometimes  by  the  name  of  Amu,  that 
is,  neatherds,  sometimes  by  the  name  of 
Aadu,  or  the  hateful,  the  invaders. 

Among  the  kings  of  these  foreign  neat¬ 
herds,  there  was  especially  one  named 
Apophis,  who  lived  in  friendly  relations 
with  the  Egyptian  king  of  Thebes.  He 
dwelt,  like  his  predecessors,  in  Tanis,  and 
established  there  the  special  worship  of 
Sutech,  the  deity  corresponding  in  the 
Egyptian  rite  to  the  Semitic  Baal.  In  this 
home  of  oldest  civilization,  brought  into 
contact  with  the  remnant  of  the  former 
population,  the  nomadic  strangers  soon  felt 
a  longing  for  the  refined  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  around  them  ;  and  there  naturally  fol¬ 
lowed  an  age  of  new  culture,  through  which 
the  Egyptian  element  won  a  marked  victory. 
The  foreign  kings  in  Tanis  borrowed  the 
habit  of  the  court,  built  in  the  style  of 
Egypt,  and  even  adopted,  as  the  monu¬ 


ments  show,  the  hieroglyphic  writing  in 
the  decoration  of  their  works  of  memorial 
art.  But  the  sway  of  the  Semites  in  the 
lower  country  reached  its  end  when  bolder 
Pharaohs  arose  toward  the  close  of  the 
8th  Theban  dynasty,  and  in  many  trium¬ 
phant  battles,  of  which  the  monuments  ex¬ 
pressly  speak,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger.  Tanis,  the  capital  of  the  Semitic 
power,  attacked  by  sea  and  land,  was  taken 
by  the  Egyptians ;  and  very  soon  the  op¬ 
pressed  became  the  oppressors  of  the  foreign 
settlers  in  the  eastern  Delta,  whose  traces 
remain  clearly  visible  to  this  day  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  lower  coast.  From  that 
time  begins  a  brilliant  epoch  of  history, 
which  fills  the  19th,  18th  and  17th  centuries 
before  our  era.  The  armies  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs  pressed  into  Palestine,  marched  on  the 
great  royal  road  past  Gaza  and  Megiddo, 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  laid  tribute  on  Babel  and  Nineveh, 
until  the  monarchs  at  last  reared  their 
trophi^  of  conquest  on  the  boundaries  of 
Assyria,  where,  as  the  hieroglyphic  texts  tell 
us,  the  heaven  rests  on  its  four  pillars.  Num¬ 
berless  inscriptions  covering  the  walls  of 
temple  and  tomb  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
are  eloquent  of  these  Asiatic  conquests, 
which  were  regarded  as  divine  judgments 
against  the  former  Semitic  tyranny.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  captives  were  led  from  the  borders 
of  Asia  to  Memphis  and  Thebes,  to  be 
employed  in  the  task-work  of  building  those 
colossal  temples,  which  to-day  awaken  the 
wonder  of  the  traveler  as  if  they  defied  de¬ 
cay.  Many  paintings  on  these  show  us  the 
prisoners  busied  in  the  erection  of  the 
Theban  fanes;  they,  draw  water  to 
moisten  the  clay;  they  knead  it,  shape  the 
bricks  in  wooden  moulds,  spread  them  for 
drying  in  the  sun,  drag  them  in  loads  to 
the  building-ground  ;  and  at  last  complete 
the  walls.  All  is  under  the  oversight  of 
Egyptian  officers,  who  stand  in  leisurely  at¬ 
titude,  armed  with  staves,  to  watch  the 
captive  workmen.  Each  special  work  is 
explained  by  proper  inscriptions  ;  and  the 
laborers  themselves  are  named  as  “the 
prisoners,  whom  the  king  has  drafted  for 
the  building  of  the  temple.” 

The  power  of  Egypt  thus  grew  visibly ; 
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and  the  southern  region  of  the  Nile  was 
filled  with  stately  buildings  even  to  Meroe, 
where  a  new  dynasty,  the  19th,  followed  the 
last  reigning  house.  At  its  head  stands 
King  Ramses  I.,  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  before  our  era.  It  is  in  the 
reign  of  his  grandson,  the  2d  Ramses,  who 
came  to  the  throne  about  1400  A.  C.,  and 
ruled  66  years,  that  the  first  monumental 
witness  is  found  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Ramses  was  alike  famous  for  his  con¬ 
quests  in  foreign  lands,  especially  his 
march  against  the  then  mighty  and  civilized 
Hethites,  with  whom  Abraham  stood  in  such 
friendly  relations,  and  for  his  labors  in 
defence  of  Egypt  against  invasion  from  the 
North.  He  established,  according  to  the 
undoubted  evidence  of  the  monuments,  a 
chain  of  fortified  places  from  Pelusium  to 
Heliopolis.  To  these  strongholds  belonged 
particularly  two  walled  cities,  one  called 
Ramses,  the  other  Pithom ;  both  situated 
in  what  is  now  the  Wady  of  Tumilat,  near 
the  sweet-wa'er  canal,  which  joins  the  Nile 
with  the  Red  sea.  To  readers  of  the  Bible, 
the  Egyptian  names  of  these  two  places  will 
at  once  recall  the  words  of  Exodus,  1, 11 : 
“and  they  built  for  Pharaoh,  the  cities  of 
Pithom  and  Rameses,  as  treasure-cities.” 
The  Hebrew  records  name  the  builder 
simply  Pharaoh,  without  adding  his  proper 
name ;  but  the  frequent  use  of  this  same 
word  in  Scripture  for  different  kings 
makes  it  probable  that  it  is  a  mere  title, 
and  this  is  confirmed  in  a  striking  way  by 
the  monuments.  A  very  common  description 
of  the  king  on  these  structures  is  in  the 
dialect  of  upper  Egypt,  Per-aa,  and  in  that 
of  the  lower,  Pher-ao,  which  literally  means 
“  the  great  house,”  or  “  the  high  house  ;  ” 
a  term  quite  resembling  the  well-known 
title  of  oriental  monarchs,  “  the  sublime 
Porte.”  The  “  high  house,”  or  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  time  of  oppression,  under  which 
Moses  was  born  and  brought  up,  is  therefore 
without  doubt  the  2d  Ramses,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  result  of  the  latest  reckoning, 
ruled  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century 
before  Christ;  and  who  laid  on  the  children 
of  Israel  the  cruel  task  of  building  these 
two  treasure-cities.  Ancient  rolls  of  papy¬ 


rus,  now  kept  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
handed  down  from  the  time  of  this  Pharaoh, 
give  an  exact  description  of  these  works,  es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  the  city  of  Ramses. 

In  one  of  these  rolls,  (Anastasi,  3,)  the 
Egyptian  scribe,  Piuebsa,  sends  to  his 
superior,  Amenemaput,  a  written  account  of 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  city. 
He  observes  that  it  is  “incomparable;” 
that  the  life  there  is  “sweet,”  the  country 
filled  with  men,  the  pools  and  canals  with 
fish,  the  fields  with  birds;  that  the  most 
fragrant  flowers  bloomed  in  the  meadows, 
the  fruits  tasted  like  honey,  and  the  barns 
were  bursting  with  grain.  The  preparations 
for  the  entrance  of  the  king,  at  his  visit  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  are  minutely  de¬ 
scribed.  It  is  further  related  how  the 
crowds  thronged  to  greet  him,  and  to  offer 
to  the  “  Great  Conqueror  ”  their  prayers  or 
complaints.  The  same  worn  and  tarnished 
rolls  which  have  furnished  the  after-world 
so  striking  a  memento  of  this  happy  city, 
contain  on  the  back  certain  building  reports 
concerning  the  structures  in  the  town,  al¬ 
though  the  spot  is  not  exactly  defined.  We 
read  there  the  following  words,  written  in  a 
letter  by  the  hand  of  a  secretary  to  his  un¬ 
named  superior,  in  discharge  of  a  special 
commission. 

“  Statement  of  buildings.  T welve  in  all  of 
the  people  who  were  detailed  for  brick¬ 
making,  and  sent  from  their  homes  to  the 
city  works.  They  have  furnished  daily 
their  tale  of  bricks,  without  resting  from 
their  task  until  it  was  finished.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  thus  completed  which  my  lord 
assigned  me.” 

This  simple  building-notice  lends  a  most 
precious  testimony  to  the  Scriptural  story  of 
Pithom  and  Rameses ;  and  claims  our 
highest  regard  as  a  record  of  the  same  age, 
so  wondrously  kept  by  Providence  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  in  the  silent  night  of  the 
tomb.  W e  know  from  this  weighty  proof  of 
the  inscriptions  that  the  men  described 
by  the  Egyptian  writer  in  this  general  way 
were  not  natives,  but  captives  of  war  ;  and 
we  may  justly  infer  that  they  were  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Semitic  race  in  the  eastern 
Delta,  whom  more  than  400  years  before 
the  Pharaohs  had  mastered  and  oppressed. 
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That  Hebrews  were  of  the  number  is  not 
only  told  us  by  the  Scripture  history,  but 
further  confirmed  by  the  old  monuments  in 
the  most  striking  way.  We  must  expect 
beforehand  that  the  “  children  of  Israel  ” 
would  be  denoted  in  the  monuments  by  the 
name  of  Hebrews,  which  the  Old  Testament 
tells  us  was  wont  to  be  given  by  foreign 
races  to  the  chosen  people.  Indeed,  the 
most  recent  science  has  recognized  this  de¬ 
scription  in  the  Egyptian  painting  Apuru ; 
and  we  may  know  the  importance  of  such  a 
discovery  from  the  character  of  the  fact  it 
discloses.  W e  turn  again  to  the  inscriptions 
on  stone  and  papyrus,  where  this  name  of 
Hebrew  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
building  of  Ramses.  Under  the  Egyptian 
guard,  acting  as  a  police  over  the  mercena¬ 
ries  of  the  Libyan  race  called  Mazai,  there  is 
a  troop  of  Hebrews  mentioned  as  employed 
to  break  stones  in  the  quarries.  There  are, 
in  two  old  papyrus-rolls,  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  letters  of  two  scribes 
at  the  court  of  Ramses  2d,  to  their  superi¬ 
ors;  a  literal  translation  of  which  I  give 
here  as  of  special  value. 

In  the  first  letter,  the  scribe  Kanitsir 
sends  the  following  to  his  chief,  the  secre¬ 
tary  Bakenptah  :  “  My  lord  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  charge 
which  my  lord  gave  me;  to  wit,  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  rations  for  the  soldiers  as  well 
as  the  Hebrews,  who  drag  the  stones  to  the 
great  city  of  King  Ramses-Miamun,  the 
truth-loving ;  and  who  are  under  the  orders  of 
the  captain  of  armed  police,  Ameneman.  I 
distribute  to  them  their  food  each  month, 
according  to  the  excellent  instructions 
which  my  lord  has  given  me.”  It  is  plain 
that  the  writer  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  these  Hebrews  at  the  quarries,  in  the 
very  division  under  the  chief  of  police. 
His  correspondence  seems  to  be  an  official 
report,  or  perhaps  a  special  justification 
against  some  complaint. 

A  second  papyrus  from  the  same  museum 
is  of  nearly  the  same  character,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Katena  or  Commander  Hui. 

I  give  the  essential  part  of  the  letter  in  a 
literal  version.  “  I  have  executed  the  task 
which  my  lord  assigned  me;  to  wit,  the 
distribution  of  food  to  the  soldiers  as  well 


as  to  the  Hebrews  who  drag  stone,  etc.” 
To  bring  forward,  furthermore,  a  stone 
monument  on  which  the  name  of  Hebrews 
is  mentioned,  I  shall  only  recall  the  long  text 
of  the  inscription  in  the  rocky  valley  of 
Hamamat,  which  marks  the  course  of  the 
old  Egyptian  market-street  from  Koptos  on 
the  Nile  to  the  port  of  Berenice  on  the  Red 
Sea.  In  this  inscription  are  named  stone 
works,  over  which  had  been  appointed  a 
guard  of  the  9,000  laborers  employed.  In 
this  list  is  expressly  named  a  company  of 
800  Hebrews,  who  are  again  specified  as 
under  the  escort  of  the  foreign  Mazai  police. 

If  now  we  may  draw  a  historic  conclusion 
from  these  data,  it  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  Egyptian  records  affirm  King 
Ramses,  the  2d  Pharaoh  of  that  name,  to  be 
the  builder  of  the  cities  Pithom  and  Ramses. 

2.  That  under  the  same  king  these  records 
mention  the  Hebrews,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
assure  us  of  them  employment  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Ramses,  as  serfs  under  the  charge 
of  police. 

Furnished  with  these  facts,  let  us  now 
turn  to  the  scriptures.  In  these  the  builder 
of  Pithom  and  Ramses  appears  at  the  same 
time  as  the  cruel  oppressor  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  as  a  new  king,  “  who  knew  not 
Joseph.”  This  fact  is  significant,  for  it 
points  with  entire  certainty  to  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  with 
the  royal  house. 

1  Joseph  was  never  in  the  court  of  an 
Egyptian  Pharaoh,  but  had  gained  his  high 
rank  in  the  service  of  those  Semitic  con- 
querors,  who  dwelt  at  Avaris-Tanis  in  the 


1  In  the  valuable  “  History  of  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs,”  by  the  author  of  this  essay,  Dr.  Brugsch, 
we  have  some  very  striking  records  of  recent  discovery 
in  regard  to  the  residence  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  which 
are  briefly  summed  in  this  note  It  is  his  conclusion 
from  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  Ramses 
2d,  that  the  time  of  Joseph  falls  within  that  of  a  house 
of  the  Hyksos  or  shepherd  kings,  from  1730  to  1750, 
A.  C.  Another  inscription  on  the  tomb  El  Kab, 
traced  to  the  18th  royal  house,  bears  witness  of  a  fam¬ 
ine  of  many  years,  which  by  the  reckoning  of  the 
author  corresponds  to  the  period  of  the  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph’s  history.  This  Pharaoh  reigned  in  Anaxis  or 
Zoan.  The  name  of  Joseph’s  wife,  Asnat,  is  genuine 
Egyptian,  and  found  in  both  the  old  and  middle 
kingdom.  Her  father,  priest  of  On,  or  Heliopolis, 
bears  the  name  of  Potipher’a.  or  in  the  language  of 
the  country  Puti-pera,  “the  gift  of  the  sun.”  That 
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lower  country,  amidst  a  civilization  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Egypt;  and  who  had  pushed 
their  sway  even  to  Memphis  and  Heliopolis. 
After  the  strife  for  national  freedom,  made 
by  the  first  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
against  the  Semitic  invaders,  the  Pharaohs 
of  Egyptian  race  could  certainly  have  had 
no  desire  for  the  friendship  of  the  usurpers 
still  remaining  in  their  country;  but  for 
three  hundred  years  held  over  them  an  iron 
rule,  which  was  carried  to  its  extreme  under 
the  second  Ramses,  and  yet  further  under 
his  successor. 

The  birth  of  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver, 
Moses,  falls  under  the  second  Ramses.  The 
Exodus  occurred  under  his  successor,  whom 
the  monuments  call  Menepthes ;  and  at  that 
time  Moses  was  eighty  years  old.  If  the 
Pharaoh  Menepthes  reigned  twenty  years, 
as  the  royal  lists  assign  him,  after  the  sixty- 
six  years  of  his  predecessor,  the  birth  of 
Moses  by  the  simplest  reckoning  falls  in  the 
6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  2d.  The 
biblical  account  thus  tallies  the  more 
plainly  with  the  Egyptian  dates,  since  the 
building  of  Pithom  and  Ramses  happened 
in  the  very  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ramses, 
who,  as  I  have  related,  in  the  tenth  year 
made  his  entry  into  the  Treasure  City. 
Thus  the  connection  in  time  between  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  and  of  the  Exo¬ 
dus,  when  compared  with  the  Mosaic  tradi¬ 
tion,  confirms  the  proofs  already  given  from 
the  monuments  that  Ramses  2d  was  the 
adoptive  father  of  Moses. 

But  the  building  of  the  two  treasure- 
cities,  the  gigantic  remains  in  Avaris-Tanis 
in  Bubastos,  and  many  other  places  east  of 
the  Delta,  amidst  whose  ruins  the  name  of  the 
Great  King  is  found  even  to-day,  furnish  us 
yet  further  hints  of  a  political  character  for 
this  history.  As  the  outmost  line  of  these 
buildings  formed  a  chain  of  fortifications 
toward  the  east,  an  Egyptian  wall  against 
inroads  from  Canaan,  especially  the  then 
mighty  Hethites,  so  the  vast  ramparts  more 

Joseph  really  held  the  highest  rank  after  the  king  is 
shown  by  his  dignity  of  A  don  “over  all  Egypt.” 
(Gen.  xiv,  9.)  Luther  has  well  translated  the  Hebrew 
word,  “  Prince  ”  or  «  Regent.”  Gesch.  iEgyptens.,  pp. 
242-252.  This  history,  the  work  of  many  years,  ap¬ 
peared  in  complete  form  in  1877,  andds  not  yet  trans¬ 
lated  into  English. 


toward  the  interior  would  give  a  defence 
against  the  restless  mass  of  his  own  subjects, 
pervaded  by  the  Semitic  spirit.  There 
remains  a  very  notable  treaty  of  this  time, 
which  Ramses  2d,  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
reign,  made  with  Chetasar,  King  of  the 
Hethites ;  and  which  casts  a  most  instruc¬ 
tive  light  on  the  state  of  affairs.  This 
treaty,  graven  on  .a  rocky  wall  in  Thebes, 
pledges  an  alliance  between  the  two  Kings 
and  nations;  and  contains  withal  the  fol¬ 
lowing  weighty  lines  :  “Should  the  subjects 
of  King  Ramses  come  to  the  King  of  the 
Hethites,  he  shall  not  receive  them,  but 
compel  them  to  return  to  the  King  of 
Egypt.”  Had  Ramses  2d,  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  oppression,  maintained  such  vast  power 
as  the  numberless  inscriptions  on  his  monu¬ 
ments  boast ;  had  he  remained  master  of  all 
political  movements  in  his  own  country,  the 
words  of  this  treaty  would  have  been  need¬ 
less;  and  therefore  the  stress  laid  on  the 
case  of  desertion  leads  us  to  the  suspicion 
that  it  was  not  rare  during  his  reign.  But 
these  very  words  and  their  concealed  mean¬ 
ing  gain  a  clear  light  from  the  confession  of 
the  Pharaoh,  given  in  Scripture :  “  Come  on, 
let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest  they  mul¬ 
tiply  ;  and  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  there 
falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  unto  our  en¬ 
emies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  so  get  them 
out  of  the  land.”  Exod.  i,  10. 

It  was  not  only,  however,  through  such 
severe  measures  as  have  been  spoken  of, 
but  by  political  craft  that  Ramses  2d,  and 
yet  more  his  son,  Menepthes,  strove  to  check 
the  fermenting  masses  of  the  enslaved  Sem¬ 
itic  race  in  lower  Egypt.  The  weightiest 
proof  of  this  is  given  us  in  the  sudden  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  worship  of  Baal  by  both 
these  monarchs.  Such  a  fact  can  only  be 
rightly  understood  from  the  religious  stand¬ 
point  of  those  ancient  times,  when  by  a 
kindly  trait  of  humanity  the  deities  of  vari¬ 
ous  lands  were  regarded  as  differing  in 
name  only,  but  as  substantially  alike.  The 
monuments  tell  us  how  Ramses  sacrificed 
to  Baal-Sutech,  and  reared  in  the  old  Sem¬ 
itic  metropolis  of  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  temples  whose  colossal  relics  were  still 
to  be  seen  in  later  days.  Here  in  Tanis  the 
Baal  worship  of  the  protectors  of  Joseph  had 
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remained,  especially  in  the  form  established 
by  King  Apophis ;  and  Ramses  paid  rev¬ 
erence  there,  that  he  might  appease  the  dis¬ 
content  of  the  Semitic  people,  and  make  the 
God  of  the  strangers  gracious  to  the  destiny 
of  his  own  land.  The  gigantic  sitting  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  left  in  the  pillared  court  of  the 
royal  museum  at  Berlin,  is  the  statue  of  this 
Pharoah,  dedicated  by  him  to  the  temple  of 
Baal  at  Tanis,  and  placed  before  its  portals. 
This  huge  colossus  was  a  cotemporary  of 
Moses,  and  must  surely  have  been  seen  by 
him  at  one  time ;  for  the  Scripture  recalls 
expressly  the  city  Zoan-Tanis  as  the  place 
where  Moses  wrought  his  miracles  before 
the  Pharaoh  at  the  behest  of  the  Almighty. 
“  Marvellous  things  did  he  in  the  sight  of 
their  fathers,  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the 
field  of  Zoan,”  is  the  language  of  the  Psalm 
lxxviii,  12.  And  again,  verse  43:  “He 
wrought  his  signs  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
his  wonders  in  the  field  of  Zoan.” 

But  the  son  of  this  Pharaoh,  Menepthes, 
was  far  more  anxious  than  his  father  to 
show  his  reverence  for  the  Baal  of  Tanis. 
Too  much  beset  and  too  weak  to  stem  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  revolt  of  the  masses,  too  far 
enfeebled  to  rear  even  his  own  monuments, 
as  his  fathers  had  done,  by  the  toil  of  for¬ 
eign  serfs,  he  was  content  to  engrave  his 
royal  arms  on  the  stones  of  his  predecessors, 
with  the  legend,  “  the  worshiper  of  Sutech- 
Baal  of  Tanis,”  in  the  poorest  style  of  hiero¬ 
glyph  ;  and  thus  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
his  name.  Both  the  huge  colossi  of  our 
museum  show,  on  the  rim  of  the  pedestal, 
the  mementoes  of  the  sorely-perplexed  king ; 
nay,  to  reveal  the  extremity  of  his  weakness, 
he  has,  as  if  he  would  thereby  appease  the 
Semitic  revolters,  copied  the  figure  of  Baal 
on  the  back  of  one  colossus,  and  added  the 
form  of  his1  son  as  priest  of  the  divinity. 
But  God  decreed  otherwise,  and  chose 
Moses  as  his  instrument  to  overturn  the 
well-laid  plans  and  intrigues  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  despot. 

As  to  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  name 
Moses,  there  is  now  only  one  undoubted 
opinion.  We  know  from  the  monuments, 
that  several  persons  bore  the  name,  Mas  or 
Massu,  a  word  signifying  “  the  child ;  ” 
and  among  them  a  cotemporary  of  the  great 


Lawgiver,  who  held  the  high  rank  of  a 
governor  of  Ethiopia  under  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus.  It  was  by  following  an  old 
though  quite  palpable  confusion  of  these 
two  names  that  Josephus,  the  Jewish  his¬ 
torian,  relates  how  the  Lawgiver  had  in  his 
youth  led  an  Egyptian  army  to  Ethiopia, 
had  penetrated  to  Meroe,  and  married 
the  princess  Tharbis,  after  that  she  from 
love  to  him  had  opened  the  city  gates. 
Found  by  an  Egyptian  princess,  brought  up 
in  the  court  of  Ramses  2d,  in  all  the  wisdom 
°f  Egypt,  it  cannot  be  wonderful  if  the  name 
of  the  foundling  was  an  Egyptian  one. 
But  far  beyond  the  mere  name,  the  whole 
legislation  of  Moses,  his  doctrine  of  sacri¬ 
fices,  of  purification  and  the  like,  are  a 
proof  of  his  connection  with  the  ideas  of 
ancient  Egypt ;  and  we  are  already  able  at 
this  day  to  bring  overwhelming  evidence 
of  this  from  the  monuments.  I  must  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  only  pointing  here  to  wliat 
has  been  the  subject  of  special  and  search¬ 
ing  inquiry.  Yet  I  cannot  pass  in  silence 
one  fact,  which  lends  by  no  means  the 
weakest  support  to  these  proofs.  The  re¬ 
ligious  monuments  of  the  old  Egyptians, 
whether  on  records  of  rock  or  frail  papyrus- 
leaf,  give  us  the  strongest  testimony  that 
the  sublime  truth  of  the  unity  of  God  was 
well  known  to  the  masters  of  priestly  learn¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  their  rich,  manifold  world  of 
deities  in  animal  form  was  only  the  cover¬ 
ing  or  the  distortion  of  this  doctrine,  origin¬ 
ally  pure,  and  afterward  preserved  in  the 
mysteries.  This  doctrine  of  one  God  was 
revealed  only  to  the  initiated,  and  in  the 
obscure  office  of  the  dead  was  placed  in  a 
written  roll  within  the. tomb,  as  a  last  pass¬ 
port.  The  name  of  the  one  God  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  within  these  rolls,  but  only  circum¬ 
scribed  in  the  deep  words  :  “  Nuk  pu  nuk,” 
“lam  that  I  am.”  Mho  does  not  here 
recall  at  once  the  like  words  in  Exod.  iii., 
14,  in  which  God  names  himself  to  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel ;  words  which  in 
their  Hebrew  form  Jahveh,  and  according 
to  the  misunderstood  expression,  Jehovah, 
have  the  same  meaning  as  that  sentence, 
Nuk  pu  nuk,  “  I  am  that  I  am  ?  ” 

I  might,  in  the  fuller  exposition  of  my 
subject,  pass  to  the  connection  of  the 
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Mosaic  history  with  other  records  drawn 
from  these  monuments.  I  might  take  the 
miracle  of  the  water  smitten  from  the  rock 
in  Horeb,  and  cite  proof  that  those  ancient 
memorials  had  already  ascribed  to  some  of 
their  kings,  among  them  to  Ramses  2d,  this 
wonder-working  power  of  bringing  water 
from  the  rock  by  their  command.  I  mignt 
add  still  further,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
names  among  the  kindred  of  Moses  and  the 
Levites  can  be  found  in  Egytian  writing, 
or  cotemporary  monuments.  But  I  fear  to 
touch  on  the  domain  of  historic  guesses.  I 


will  therefore  be  content  to  have  shaken  the 
dust  from  the  old  ruins,  and  unrolled  the 
tarnished  papyrus-leaves,  in  order  to  show 
by  the  sure  results  of  discovery  that  Moses 
and  the  Hebrews  have  survived  in  these 
rich  memorials  of  the  Egyptian  past ;  and 
that  through  a  divine  Providence  these 
records  have  defied  the  tooth  of  time  for 
many  thousand  years,  to  prove  to  our  own 
day  the  credibility  and  genuineness  of  the 
most  sacred  traditions  of  Christendom. 

E.  A.  Washburn. 
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She  “  always  tried  to  do  it,”  she  said,  but 
like  the  kitchen  work  of  poor  housekeepers, 
it  was  never  done  up.  Tim  insisted  that 
there  was  more  than  belonged  to  one  fam¬ 
ily  ;  “  Aunt  ’Liz’beth  took  in  a  good  deal 
for  other  folks ;  ”  and  once  he  slyly  chalked 
a  sign  upon  the  front  door,  “Duty  Done 
Here.”  But  then  Tim  had  arrived  at  that 
peculiar  age  when  a  boy  has  no  rights  and 
is  needed  to  run  of  errands,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  duty — his  aunt’s,  not  his  own — in¬ 
terfered  with  his  comfort  even  more  than 
that  of  older  people. 

In  truth,  Mrs.  Wilkin’s,  duty  was  not  a 
convenient  article  to  have  about  a  house. 
It  was  a  bristling,  aggressive  affair,  always 
springing  up  unexpectedly,  like  one  of  the 
dogs  so  unaccountably  petted  in  some  house¬ 
holds  for  their  sole  virtue  of  being  always 
in  the  way.  Moving  forward,  one  runs 
against  the  creature  and  it  growls ;  moving 
backward,  one  steps  upon  its  tail  and  it 
snarls.  It  lies  on  the  back  piazza  to  be 
carefully  stepped  over  in  the  day  time  and 
disastrously  stumbled  over  at  night;  and 
haunts  the  front  steps  to  bark  at  every  vis¬ 
itor  coming  in,  and  howl  after  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  going  out. 

Mrs.  Wilkin  kept  no  dog,  but  her  duty 
sniffed  an  opportunity  and  pounced  out  of 
its  hiding-place,  when  there  came  a  timid 
little  knock  at  the  dining-room  door  in  the 


early  morning,  and  its  answering  revealed  a 
small,  quiet-faced,  brown-robed  figure — face 
and  dress  both  past  the  freshness  of  their 
youth — carrying  a  basket. 

“  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Wilkin.” 

“  Come  in?  ”  questioned  Mrs.  Wilkin,  with 
only  half  an  invitation  in  her  voice. 

The  acceptance  was  a  half  one  likewise. 
The  little  brown  woman  stepped  in  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  poised  herself  on  the  outer  edge 
of  a  chair  nearest  the  door. 

“  I  called  to  See  if  you  did  n’t  want  to  buy 
some  knitted  articles,  or  to  engage  some 
work  of  that  sort,”  she  began  in  a  gentle, 
deprecating  voice. 

“  Well,  I  don’t,”  interposed  Mrs.  Wilkin 
very  positively.  “  I  do  all  such  work  my¬ 
self.” 

“  I  did  n’t  know.  Many  ladies  have  n’t 
time,  and  I ’m  glad  to  do  it.” 

“  I  suppose  so,  but  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  do  all  I  can  myself  and  set  other  folks 
the  example,  whether  they  follow  it  or  not,’ 
said  Mrs.  Wilkin,  with  a  slight  gesture  like 
emptying  her  hands  of  responsibility.  “  If 
I  was  goin’  to  give  out  work  at  all  it  would 
be  some  hard  jobs  that  it  would  be  a  help  to 
be  rid  of,  not  the  pick  and  choice  little  easy 
things  that  I  call  rest  and  not  work  ;  but 
then  I  ain’t  as  particular  as  some,  and  so  I 
do  all  kinds  myself.” 

A  faint  flush  crossed  the  visitor’s  thin 
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face.  She  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  had 
been  called  indolent  and  advised  to  go  to 
work  and  earn  an  honest  living ;  the  words 
only  had  an  uncomfortable  sound;  so  her 
lips  kept  their  timid,  gentle  smile,  though 
they  trembled  a  little.  She  held  first  one 
hand  in  its  thin  cotton  glove,  and  then  the 
other,  to  the  fire;  moved  uneasily,  glanced 
down  at  her  feet  with  a  dim  thought  that  if 
they  had  always  chosen  the  smoothest  path 
it  had  yet  been  rough  enough  to  wear  out 
her  shoes  much  faster  than  she  could  re¬ 
place  them ;  and  then  she  arose  to  go. 

“Wasn’t  you  rather  hard  on  her,  ’Liz- 
’beth  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Wilkin,  with  a  regretful 
glance  toward  the  door  as  it  closed. 

Mrs.  Wilkin  returned  to  her  seat  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  surveyed  him  over  the 
shining  tin  coffee-pot. 

“  Hard  on  her?  I  only  told  her  what  I 
do,  and  if  that  pricks  her  conscience  and 
makes  her  uncomfortable,  it ’s  not  my  fault. 
But  you  needn’t  worry;  she  just  said, 
‘  Good  mornin,’  as  sweet  as  ever.  She ’s 
one  of  the  weak  kind  that  can’t  be  stirred 
up  and  have  n’t  spunk  enough  to  say  their 
souls  are  their  own.  I  wonder  what  such 
folks  are  good  for ;  they  ’ll  never  make  the 
world  any  better,  that ’s  sure.  They  have  n’t 
courage  enough  to  help  put  down  any  evil 
if  it  was  right  under  their  noses;  they’d 
only  stand  and  smile.  The  very  sight  of 
one  of  ’em  provokes  me  !  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  speak  out  when  I  see  things  going 
wrong.” 

“But  then  everybody  ain’t  alike,  ’Liz- 
’beth,”  interposed  Mr.  Wilkin. 

“  Need  n’t  tell  me  that !  it ’s  plain  enough,” 
snapped  Mrs.  Wilkin.  “Just  look  at  this 
neighborhood — peaceable,  orderly  place  two 
years  ago  ;  and  now  there ’s  a  mill  started 
and  all  sorts  of  vagabonds  brought  here  to 
work  in  it.  If  I ’d  had  my  way  they 
would  n’t  have  come ;  an’  now  they  ’re  here 
somebody  ought  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  on 
’em.  But  that’s  the  trouble;  there’s  so 
many  mild,  easy  folks  that  want  to  sit  still 
an’  do  the  knittin’  work  of  life  that  there ’s 
precious  few  left  to  take  any  care  of  the 
good  of  society.” 

“  I  don’t  see  as  the  mill  folks  have  done 
any  mischief  yet,  ’Liz’beth.” 


“  Of  course  you  don’t  see,  and  nobody 
else  sees ;  but  I  know  there ’s  something 
goin’  on,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  mill — 
that  old  empty  store-room  back  where  it 
can’t  be  seen  from  the  street — is  lighted  up 
two  or  three  nights  every  -week,”  said  Mrs. 
Wilkin  triumphantly.  “  I 've  watched  the 
twinkle  through  the  shutters,  tight  as  they  ’re 
shut,  and  seen  folks  slippin’  in  through  the 
door  too.  It ’s  time  it  was  looked  after, 
and  I  ’ll  do  my  duty,  if  nobody  else  does. 
There  may  be  a  gang  of  thieves  or  counter¬ 
feiters  starting  for  all  we  know.” 

A  suppressed  giggle  made  Tim  suddenly 
cough  and  put  down  his  coffee  cup. 

“  Timothy !  ”  exclaimed  his  aunt  severely. 
“  If  you  can’t  drink  coffee  without  doin’  it 
so  fast  that  you  choke  yourself,  you  ’ll  have 
to  go  without  it.  I  ’ll  do  my  best  to  bring 
you  up  right,  whatever  comes  of  it.” 

Bringing  up  Tim  in  the  way  he  should 
go  was  one  of  Mrs.  Wilkin’s  strong  points. 
He  was  the  son  of  her  niece ;  and  Belinda 
had  married  in  opposition  to  her  aunt’s 
advice.  Mrs.  Wilkin  protested  and  then 
washed  her  hands  of  the  whole  "matter. 
But  when  the  poor  man  was  so  inconsider¬ 
ate  as  to  die  and  leave  Belinda  with  half  a 
dozen  children  just  when  she  needed  his 
help,  Mrs.  Wilkin’s  opinion  of  his  general 
“  slackness  ”  was  verified.  The  family  were 
poor,  of  course.  She  did  n’t  believe  in  send¬ 
ing  in  many  things — self-dependence  was  a 
duty — but  she  offered  to  take  Tim. 

“  Having  the  boy  to  raise  makes  me  more 
careful  about  the  morals  of  the  whole  place,” 
she  said,  returning  to  her  original  subject ; 
“  and  as  for  there  being  no  thieves  ’round 
here,  I ’ve  thought  for  some  time  that  the 
meat  went  pretty  fast  from  our  smoke¬ 
house.” 

“  Don’t — now,  ’Liz’beth,  I — I ’m  sure  no 
one ’s  stole  any,”  said  Mr.  Wilkin  with  a 
startled,  uneasy  look.  “  You — you  could  n’t 
have  counted  the  hams  and  everything.” 

“No,  I  don’t  count,  but  I  can  miss  ’em 
for  all  that,”  affirmed  Mrs.  Wilkin  decid¬ 
edly.  “  I  know  there ’s  more  go  than  we 
use.” 

“Anyway,  it ’s  no  difference.  I  wouldn’t, 
’Liz’beth — there ’s  plenty,  you  see,  more 
than  we  want,”  advised  Mr.  Wilkin  ur- 
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gently  but  rather  incoherently.  Then  he 
caught  up  his  hat  and  started  for  the  barn. 

Mrs.  Wilkin  looked  after  him  with  pity¬ 
ing  disapproval. 

“  When  you ’ve  more  tjjan  you  want  your¬ 
self,  leave  it  handy  for  somebody  to  steal ! 
Well,  that ’s  a  new  commandment,  I  do  de¬ 
clare  !  ”  she  said. 

“  Not  so  dreadful  new,  neither,  Aunt  ’Liz- 
’beth,”  interposed  Tim  stoutly.  “’Cause 
the  Bible  folks  was  told  to  be  sure  and  leave 
some  of  their  harvest  so  the  poor  could 
come  and  get  it.  I  read  it  myself ;  only  it 
was  n’t  called  stealing  then,  and  was  to  be 
left  handier  than  all  stowed  away  in  smoke¬ 
houses.” 

“  Timothy  !  ”  began  Mrs.  Wilkin.  But 
Tim  suddenly  remembered  that  the  chickens 
were  waiting  for  their  breakfast,  and  chose 
to  interpret  the  exclamation  as  an  admoni¬ 
tion  in  that  direction. 

“  Yes ’m,  I ’m  goin’  to  feed  ’em  right 
away,”  he  observed,  seizing  a  basket  of  corn 
and  darting  through  the  door  by  which  his 
uncle  had  departed. 

In  truth  it  was  not  altogether  easy  to 
mold  Tim  into  the  desired  shape ;  there  was 
too  much  individuality  about  him.  Encas¬ 
ing  him  in  Mrs.  Wilkin’s  code  of  manners 
was  putting  too  large  a  boy  into  too  small  a 
jacket ;  he  was  always  bursting  out  at  the 
elbows  or  tearing  off  the  buttons.  Mrs. 
Wilkins  sighed  at  this  new  evidence  of  the 
number  of  things  in  the  world  that  needed 
her  attention  ;  but  England  never  expected 
every  man  to  do  his  duty  more  strongly  than 
Mrs.  Wilkin  expected  to  do  hers. 

That  evening  the  mysterious  lights  ap¬ 
peared  again  in  the  store-room  of  the  mill. 
She  could  plainly  see  them,  for  just  beyond 
her  own  back  gate  an  open  field  sloped  di¬ 
rectly  and  steeply  down  to  the  building. 
The  road  afforded  a  public  and  more  circui¬ 
tous  mode  of  reaching  it,  but  from  the  hill¬ 
top  the  suspicious  store-room  was  directly 
in  range.  Mrs.  Wilkin  determined  to  take  a 
more  thorough  observation  than  the  kitchen 
window  allowed,  and,  throwing  a  shawl  over 
her  head,  she  picked  her  way  carefully  down 
the  icy  steps  and  crossed  the  yard  to  the 
gate.  The  snowy  field  lay  white  and  glis¬ 
tening  in  the  moonlight,  and,  standing  in 
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the  sheltering  shadow  of  a  post,  she  watched 
the  door  below. 

But  before  she  discovered  any  one  enter¬ 
ing  there  she  heard  sounds  in  another  direc¬ 
tion-steps  in  the  yard  behind  her.  What 
if  she  should  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that 
her  meat  was  stolen  and  detect  the  thief? 
With  that  quick  thought  she  turned  her 
head  cautiously.  Yes,  some  one  tried  the 
smoke-house  door  and  entered.  *Breath- 
lessly  Mrs.  Wilkin  waited  until  the  figure 
re-appeared,  passed  along  in  the  shade  oi 
the  house,  and  then  as  it  emerged  into  the 
clear  moonlight,  she  leaned  eagerly  forward 
to  catch  a  full  sight  of  it.  It  was  easily 
recognized.  Mr.  Wilkin,  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion,  stealing  meat  from  his  own  stores  ! 

The  revelation  was  astounding.  In  her 
astonishment  Mrs.  W  ilkin  incautiously  loos¬ 
ened  her  hold  on  the  gate-post,  took  a  step 
forward,  and  her  feet  slipped  upon  the 
treacherous  ground.  She  sat  down  vio- 
lently,  and  in  an  instant  was  speeding 
rapidly  down  the  hill  toward  her  original 
point  of  investigation.  For  once  the  path 
of  duty  was  smooth  before  her — entirely  too 
smooth,  and  icy.  She  could  not  check  or 
guide  her  progress  ;  her  feet  struck  with 
force  against  the  mysterious  door,  pushed 
it  open,  and  she  slid  into  a  hall. 

Thieves,  gamblers  or  whoever  they  were, 
she  must  not  be  discovered  by  them  flashed 
through  Mrs.  Wilkin’s  mind — more  an  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation  than  a  thought _ 

and  springing  to  her  feet,  she  slipped  be¬ 
hind  some  boxes  piled  near  her.  The  noise 
attracted  attention,  and,  in  a  moment  the 
store-room  door  was  opened  and  a  boy 
looked  out. 

“Guess  it’s  only  the  door  blew  open; 
don’t  catch  good,”  he  reported. 

“Lock  it  then,  James,  and  bring  in  the 
key,”  said  a  voice  from  within ;  and  to  Mrs. 
Wilkin’s  consternation  the  order  was  obeyed, 
and  she  was  a  prisoner. 

The  boy  left  the  other  door  slightly  ajar 
as  he  re-entered.  A  gleam  of  light  shone 
into  the  hall,  and  there  were  sounds  from 
the  room  beyond — a  scratching  of  pens,  and 
a  woman’s  voice ;  it  sounded  wonderfully 
like  that  of  the  little  knitting-woman,  di¬ 
recting  and  encouraging. 
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“  Well  done,  Susan.” 

“  Now  don’t  be  disheartened,  Will.  Of 
course  while  you  work  in  the  mill,  and  can 
only  study  at  night,  you  can’t  get  along  j  ust 
as  some  do  who  can  go  to  school  all  day ;  but 
what  you  learn  may  be  of  more  use  to  you. 
We  care  most  for  the  things  that  cost  us 
trouble.” 

There  were  a  few  simple  mathematical 
problems,  and  then  a  reading,  and  the  words, 
spelled  out  with  difficulty  by  some,  were 
Bible  words. 

“  Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.” 
“  Vaunteth  not  itself,”  “  Seeketh  her  own,” 
“  Thinketh  no  evil,”  “  Beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things.” 

It  was  easily  understood.  Mrs.  Wilkin 
leaned  forward  a  little,  and  could  peep  into 
the  room.  Fifteen  or  twenty  boys  and  girls 
from  the  mill  gathered  into  a  night  school. 
Then  those  wonderful  words  read  so  slowly 
and  emphatically,  seemed  suddenly  to  as¬ 
sume  a  new  and  deeper  meaning  than  Mrs. 
Wilkin  had  ever  thought  of  their  possess¬ 
ing — some  things  do  show  so  much  more 
clearly  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light. 

As  the  timid  little  woman,  who  would 
have  been  frightened  at  her  own  voice  in 
any  other  audience  as  large,  explained  in 
her  simple,  gentle  way  the  passage  read,  it 
occurred  to  the  listener  outside  that  some 
one  was  keeping  a  “  sharp  watch  ”  on  these 
mill  people,  after  all,  and  that  this  might  be 
a  better  way  of  doing  it  than  would  be  prac¬ 
ticed  by  any  police  force.  It  was  a  very  in¬ 
formal  school.  One  girl  had  brought  her 
best  dress  that  the  teacher  might  show  her 
how  to  mend  a  rent  in  it,  and  another  was 
trying  to  knit  a  pair  of  mittens  for  her 
brother.  Every  winter  has  its  thaws.  Mrs. 
Wilkin  had  a  heart  down  under  all  the 
crust  of  opinions  that  she  had  christened 
duty ;  she  became  interested  despite  her  un¬ 
comfortable  situation. 

The  position  was  unpleasant.  She  did 
not  like  playing  eaves-dropper  to  this  inno¬ 
cent  gathering,  but  there  seemed  no  help 
for  it.  She  could  not  escape  through  the 
locked  door  ;  and  boldly  revealing  herself, 
and  explaining  her  absurd  suspicions,  and 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  she  had  come 
there,  was  more  than  even  her  thought 


could  endure.  So  she  kept  her  place,  hop¬ 
ing  that  when  the  pupils  were  dismissed 
she  might  slip  out  among  them  unnoticed. 
But  when  the  lesson  hour  ended  they  depart¬ 
ed  slowly,  by  twos  and  threes,  the  open  door 
flinging  a  flood  of  light  out  into  the  hall. 
At  last  only  one  lingered,  and  Mrs.  Wilkin 
listened  intently  as  she  caught  his  voice. 

“  Now,  Tim,”  said  the  little  knitting- 
woman,  “I  like  to  have  you  come,  you 
know  that,  and  I’ll  help  you  all  I  can,  but 
you  really  must  tell  your  aunt  about  it.” 

“  Well,  you  see,  I  don’t  know  what  she  ’ll 
say,”  began  Tim  irresolutely. 

“  But  that  should  n’t  hinder  you  from  do¬ 
ing  your  duty.” 

“  Don’t  know  about  that,”  said  Tim  still 
doubtfully.  “  You  see  Aunt  ’Liz’beth’s 
got  an  awful  ’mount  of  duty  of  her  own, 
and  it’s  such  a  partic’lar  kind  that  other 
folks  can’t  get  much  chance  to  do  theirs 
only  when  hers  is  a  nappin’.  Why  Uncle 
Reub  gives  my  mother  lots  of  meat,  but  he 
just  slips  it  off  and  don’t  tell.” 

“  Well,  if  you  don’t  know  what  is  right 
for  you,  I  do  know  what  is  right  for  me,” 
said  the  little  teacher  with  a  quiet  laugh ; 
“  and  I  can’t  let  you  come  again  until  you  tell 
your  aunt  how  you  spend  your  evenings.” 

Mrs.  Wilkin  nodded  a  vigorous  approval, 
but  it  was  evident  that  Tim  departed  in  a 
state  of  dissatisfaction. 

There  was  a  souud  of  a  crutch  tapping  on 
the  floor,  and  Mrs.  Wilkin  remembered  that 
a  little  lame  brother  had  sometimes  gone 
about  with  the  knitting-woman.  They  two 
were  left  alone  in  the  room,  and  went 
around  shaking  out  the  fire,  and  putting  up 
books  and  papers. 

“  Only  ten  cents  a  week  for  each  one — 
that’s  so  little,”  said  the  boyish  tones  mus¬ 
ingly. 

“  Yes,  but  it  isn’t  so  very  much  that  I  can 
teach  them,”  answered  the  little  woman 
humbly.  “And  then  it’s  all  they  can  afford 
to  pay,  poor  things  !  And  you  know  we 
began  more  for  their  sakes  than  our  own, 
though  we  do  need  money.  Courage, 
though,  Johnny!  it  all  counts,  and  you 
shall  have  your  overcoat  pretty  soon  now. 
Besides,  this  is  work  that  blesses  both  ways — 
in  what  we  give  as  well  as  what  we  get.” 
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If  she  could  only  pass  that  open  door ! 
Mrs.  Wilkin  was  growing  benumbed  by 
standing  so  long  in  the  cold.  Finally  the 
lights  were'  extinguished,  and  the  two  came 
out.  Just  then,  fortunately,  Johnny  re¬ 
membered  that  they  had  left  a  book  behind 
them,  and  as  the  unconscious  jailers  turned 
back  the  prisoner  seized  her  opportunity 
and  escaped. 

She  was  sitting  alone  by  the  fire  when 
Tim,  who  had  made  his  homeward  route  suf¬ 
ficiently  circuitous  to  include  a  call  on  his 
mother,  returned.  He  sat  down  near  her, 
twisted  his  fingers  uneasily,  and  Mrs  Wil¬ 
kin  guessed  what  was  coming. 

“  There ’s  been  an  evenin’  school  started 
here,  Aunt  ’Liz’beth.” 

“  So  I  understand,”  responded  Mrs.  Wilkin 
coolly. 

“  Why,  I  thought  ” — began  Tim  with 
wide-open  eyes  of  surprise,  and  then  checked 
himself  with  a  sudden  reflection  that  it 
might  not  be  wise  to  recall  the  conversation 
of  the  morning.  “  I’d  like  to  go  to  it — 
that  is,  I  have  been  once  or  twice,”  he  said. 
“Fact  is,  Aunt  ’Liz’beth,  when  we  lived 
down  the  river,  before  you  took  me,  there 
was  n’t  any  school  for  me  to  go  to,  and  so 
I’m  behind  other  fellers.  Miss  Kelsy  she 
makes  ’rithmetic  so  plain,  and  helps  me 
with  writin’,  and  so — ” 

“  You  might  do  worse,”  said  Mrs.  Wilkin 
briefly.  “Go  if  you  want  to.  Only  one 
thing,  Timothy  Stone,  I  won’t  have  any  ten- 
cent  business  about  it !  Honest  is  honest, 
and  it’s  worth  mor.e  ’n  ten  cents  a  week  to 
teach  you  anything,  as  I  know.” 


Tim  forgot  to  be  astonished  at  his  aunt’s 
knowledge,  and  overlooked  the  reflection 
upon  himself,  in  the  pleasure  of  expressing 
a  desire  that  he  had  cherished  secretly  but 
hopelessly. 

“  She  would  n’t  take  any  more  pay,  ’cause 
she’d  want  to  serve  all  alike,  but  oh,  Aunt 
’Liz’beth,  if  I  just  could  give  her  and 
Johnny  something  nice  for  Christmas  !  ” 

“  Humph  !  I’ll  think  about  it,”  answered 
Mrs.  Wilkin  not  disapprovingly. 

“  ’Liz’beth,”  began  Mr.  Wilkin  nerv¬ 
ously  the  next  morning,  “  I  would  n’t  say 
nothin’  to  anybody  about  thieves,  or 
watchin’  them  mill  folks,  if  I  was  you.” 

“  I  don’t  mean  to,”  replied  his  wife  with 
an  odd  pucker  about  her  lips. 

“  Well,  I’m  glad  of  it— I  really  am,”  said 
Mr.  Wilkin  in  a  tone  of  great  relief.  “  I 
don’t  tliink  anybody’s  stole  anything,  and 
somehow  it  seems  to  me  as  if  our  duty  now¬ 
adays  is  a  good  deal  like  it  was  when  them 
Israelites  took  Jericho — -only  just  marchin’ 
against  the  bit  of  wall  that ’s  right  in  front 
of  us,  and  lettin’  our  neighbor  take  care  of 
what ’s  in  front  of  him.  It  sort  of  seems 
that  way,  ’Liz’beth.” 

Mrs.  Wilkin  did  not  answer,  but  she  took 
her  revenge  that  evening,  when  Mr.  Wilkin 
was  going  out. 

“  Reuben,”  she  said  quietly,  “  if  you  see 
any  thieves  ’round  our  smoke-house,  just  tell 
’em  there’s  a  couple  of  chickens  hanging 
near  the  door,  that  I  dressed  a  purppse. 
It ’s  natural  Belinda ’d  like  a  change  of 
meat  as  well  as  other  folks.” 

Kale  W.  Hamilton. 


A  LETTER  TO  MARY  ANN. 


Dear  Mary  Ann  : — I  have  had  so  many 
letters  and  so  many  visits  from  you  and 
your  aunts,  sisters,  and  nieces,  asking  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  subject  of  taking  up  literature 
as  a  profession,  that  it  seems  to  me  the  best 
way  is  to  answer  your  letter  in  print,  so  that 
you  can  all  see  for  yourselves  what  an  old 
hand,  after  years  of  various  experience, 
thinks  of  the  trade — for  women. 


To  begin  with,  I  want  a  text  for  my 
sermon — for  what  is  a  sermon  good  for 
without  the  highest  authority  to  justify  it  ? 
— and  there  is  none  more  apt  for  the  first 
part  of  this  discourse  than  this :  “  Let 

every  man  abide  in  the  calling  wherein  he 
is  called.” 

This  is  peculiarly  pertinent  to  literature ; 
it  is  best  for  every  man  to  have  a  decided 
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natural  bent  toward  the  life  he  adopts  and 
follows  ;  and  more  men  have  been  ruined  by 
being  put  in  the  wrong  place  by  parents,  or 
by  force  of  outward  circumstance  that  they 
had  not  strength  to  resist,  than  is  common¬ 
ly  understood.  As  regards  the  literary  pro¬ 
fession,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  have 
at  least  a  strong  talent  for  writing,  in  order 
to  write  even  moderately  well.  That  gen¬ 
ius  is  not  absolutely  demanded,  all  our 
modern  publications  of  miscellaneous  arti¬ 
cles  abundantly  testify ;  but  without  a 
certain  amount  of  talent  there  is  no  positive 
success  to  be  had  ;  therefore,  unless  you  feel 
sure  you  can  write  and  must  write  for  publi¬ 
cation — that  it  is  your  natural  duty  and 
destiny — do  not  attempt  it ;  try  anything 
else ;  for  a  woman  may  be  an  excellent 
housekeeper,  a  pattern  school-teacher,  an 
exquisite  seamstress,  or  a  tasteful  milliner, 
who  could  not  write  even  a  tolerable  story, 
and  who  would  find  it  far  easier  as  well  as 
more  successful  to  abide  in  the  calling 
wherein  she  is  called. 

Then  a  distinct  education  is  really  needed 
for  authorship  ;  a  thorough  drilling  in  our 
own  language,  and  a  wide  range  of  reading. 
For  myself,  I  owe  whatever  power  of  ex¬ 
pression  I  have  to  the  patient  care  of  my 
mother,  who  educated  me  chiefly  herself, 
and  made  it  a  part  of  my  daily  drill  that  I 
should  learn  by  heart  a  column  of  a  fine 
print  Walker’s  dictionary,  and  then  write 
tvyo  sentences  containing  two  of  the  words 
properly  used.  I  have  now  the  little  book 
begun  when  I  was  six  years  old,  written  in 
a  child’s  round  hand,  and  filled  with  the 
day’s  occurrences.  These  quaint,  priggish 
paragraphs  with  the  long  words  underlined, 
were  stiff  and  constrained  enough  at  first, 
like  the  work  of  any  one  who  handles  new 
tools ;  but  I  recognize  them  now  as  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  my  future  work.  And  a 
great  range  of  reading  is  needful,  even  of 
desultory  reading,  not  merely  to  obtain 
general  information,  though  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  of  course,  but  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  style  so  marked  as  to  be  obnoxious. 
We  are  all  imitative  beings,  and  any  writer 
who  confines  himself  to  one  class  of  reading 
will  unconsciously  adopt  the  flavor  of  that 
class,  and  become  didactic,  flippant,  senti¬ 


mental,  or  humorous  accordingly ;  and 
“  tovjours  ”  anything  is  as  bad  as  “tov jours 
perdrix.” 

Certain  moral  qualities  are  also  needed, 
which  can  be  cultivated ;  and  the  first  of 
these  is  patience. 

It  seems  to  a  novice  that  nothing  can  be 
easier  than  the  career  of  an  established 
and  successful  author;  and  to  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true  of  men,  but  not  of 
women.  If  a  man  has  a  reputation  as  a 
writer,  it  does  him  great  service  ;  there  are  a 
few  men  in  America  who  might  write  the 
wildest  nonsense,  and  in  their  script  and 
under  their  name  no  editor  would  dare  to 
refuse  it ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  women.  Let 
me  give  you,  dear  Mary  Ann,  the  history  of 
perhaps  the  best  story  I  ever  wrote,  and  I 
have  written  for  the  American  public  more 
or  less  for  thirty  years.  I  sent  this  manu¬ 
script  with  which  I  myself  was  pleased, — 
and  I  very  rarely  am  pleased  with  my  own 
achievements,  they  fall  so  far  short  of  what  I 
meant  them  to  be, — to  one  of  our  first  maga¬ 
zines  ;  they  returned  it,  saying  they  had  all 
the  serials  in  hand  they  could  use;  as  my 
story  was  only  in  two  parts,  not  necessarily 
to  be  published  in  two  numbers,  I  perceived 
at  once  that  this  was  only  a  polite  excuse. 
Not  daunted  I  sent  it  to  still  another  maga- 
«zine  ;  it  came  back  again  with  an  elaborate¬ 
ly  polite  letter,  saying  that  the  canons  of 
taste  forbade  the  editor  to  accept  a  story  so 
sad  in  its  motive ;  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
brighten  life  for  the  public,  not  darken  it 
with  melancholy  detail ;  so  with  much 
regret,  etc.,  etc.,  it  was  returned.  In  the 
next  issue  of  that  magazine  there  was  a 
ghastly  story  by  Turgenieff,  beside  which 
my  simple  detail  of  a  common  New  England 
family  was  really  hilarious ;  and  also  a 
dreary  story  of  confused  woe  and  despair 
from  a  popular  American  (male)  author  1 
At  the  very  commencement  of  that  magazine 
I  was  courteously  invited  by  the  editor  to 
write  for  it,  but  they  have  never  yet  accept¬ 
ed  a  story  I  have  sent  them.  Why  “  this  is 
thus,”  as  the  late  Artemas  Ward  used  to 
inquire,  I  do  not  know ;  but  this  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  befalls  a  woman  who  writes, 
and  all  she  can  do  is  to  accept  the  situation. 
With  rather  a  heavy  heart — for  I  needed 
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the  money  very  much — I  tried  a  third  peri¬ 
odical  ;  and  the  wandering  article  was  to  my 
surprise  and  delight  accepted  with  such  a 
laudatory  letter  that  I  fairly  blushed  on 
reading  it,  old  as  I  am,  and  I  have  never  had 
a  story  so  widely  or  so  highly  praised. 

Again  and  again  I  send  and  re-send  a 
story,  a  poem,  or  a  more  didatic  article  from 
one  paper  to  another,  and  it  generally  finds 
a  place  at  last ;  yet  I  have  “  more  than 
four  ”  unaccepted  manuscripts  that  nobody 
wants,  lying  now  in  my  desk.  When  I  die 
they  will  probably '  sell,  and  I  keep  them 
with  that  possibility  in  view.  This  is  why 
I  say  you  need  patience  first,  last,  and  un¬ 
ceasingly,  if  you  are  going  to  write  for  a 
living. 

Then  you  must  have  courage,  or  you  will 
be  killed  by  critics  and  criticism  daily.  I 
owe  a  great  deal  of  my  own  equanimity  on 
this  head  to  a  very  early  experience.  When 
I  was  thirteen  years  old  a  celebrated  public 
man  died  suddenly,  and  I  was  moved  to 
write  an  elegiac  poem  on  the  occasion.  I 
knew  perfectly  well  it  was  not  remarkable, 
but  the  idea  of  seeing  myself  in  print  was 
too  delightful  to  be  resisted,  so  I  sent  it  to 
the  daily  paper,  and  being  fairly  rhythmical 
and  grammatical  it  was  printed  at  once. 
My  father  in  some  way  discovered  that  I 
wrote  it,  and  was  mightily  pleased ;  he  took 
the  paper  at  the  breakfast  table  and  handed 
it  to  my  grandfather,  a  gentleman  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  taste,  asking  him  what  he 
thought  of  that  poetry.  He  read  it  over 
and  laid  down  the  paper  carelessly  : 

“  Oh  it ’s  the  ordinary  stuff :  such  things 
are  all  trashy  of  course.” 

“  But,  father,  R  wrote  it.” 

My  dear  old  grandfather’s  handsome  face 
changed  at  once ;  he  picked  up  the  dis¬ 
carded  journal,  and  with  eyes  full  of  de¬ 
lighted  tears  went  on  to  praise  the  “  stuff  ” 
to  the  skies,  and  call  it  wonderful.  But, 
child  as  I  was,  I  had  learned  my  lesson  ;  and 
many  a  time  since,  when  I  could  trace  a 
virulent  criticism  back  to  some  neglect  of  its 
writer,  or  a  favorable  one  to  the  kind  heart 
of  a  friend,  I  have  thought  of  my  first  critic, 
and  smiled  at  the  futility  of  dependence 
on  such  variable  sources  of  pain  or  pleasure. 
Candid  criticism  is  always  of  use  to  a 
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candid  writer,  but  extremes  of  blame  or 
praise  are  to  be  distrusted,  and  met  with 
equal  courage. 

You  will  need  courage  also  to  bear  what 
will  seem  to  you  injustice.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  here  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  masculine  and  feminine 
work.  I  only  say  that  as  a  rule  men  are 
paid  more  than  women.  I  have  known 
myself  a  comparatively  new  writer  of  fiction 
whose  article  was  sent  to  a  magazine  by  a 
friend,  himself  an  old  and  popular  writer, 
to  whose  own  pen  the  article  was  attributed 
by  the  editor,  paid  fifty  dollars  for  the  same 
number  of  words  for  which  I  received  thirty ; 
and  this  is  only  one  instance.  It  is  the 
thing  that  is,  and  being  a  woman  you  will 
have  to  submit  to  it;  therefore  have  the 
strength  to  do  so  quietly,  for  there  is  no 
help  for  you. 

Moreover  have  the  moral  strength  to  say 
what  you  think  honestly ;  it  is  a  great  temp¬ 
tation  to  a  poor  woman  to  write  trash  when 
she  finds  it  sells  better  than  true  and  fin¬ 
ished  work  ;  but  if  you  value  your  own  self- 
respect  you  cannot  and  will  not  do  this, 
however  poor  you  are. 

Then  there  is  another  trouble  in  literary 
work;  it  is  very  poorly  paid.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  money  is  not  paid  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  work,  for  I  think  it  is,  especially 
to  a  popular  writer ;  but  the  trouble  is  the 
long  waiting  for  that  which  you  have  earned, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  a  payment  which  de¬ 
pends  on  the  time  of  printing  the  manu¬ 
script.  There  are  but  two  firms  in  this 
country  who  habitually  pay  on  acceptance  ; 
elsewhere  the  writer  must  wait  any  uncer¬ 
tain  length  of  time  for  an  uncertain  result. 

I  have  myself  been  put  off  two  years  and  a 
half  in  one  instance ;  frequently  a  year. 

1  his  makes  writing  a  precarious  mode  of 
getting  a  living  indeed  ;  it  involves  an  au¬ 
thor  in  necessary  debt,  and  life  is  a  steady 
“  grind  ”  when  we  dread  to  meet  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  have  a  sinking  heart  to  see 
them  pass  the  house  because  we  owe  them 
the  very  necessaries  of  life,  and  cannot  pay 
our  bills  till  it  pleases  this  magazine  or  that 
paper  to  print  the  article  which  means  to  us, 
shoes,  or  potatoes,  or  flour  I  To  be  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  do  the  best  work  an  author  should 
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have  some  regular  income  beside  that  -which 
he  earns  ;  but  how  few  have  ! 

It  follows  of  course  that  those  publishers 
who  pay  for  manuscript  have  then-  choice  of 
the  best,  and  next  to  them  come  those 
weekly  papers  which  pay  for  contributions. 
Of  these  last  I  know  of  only  one  which  is 
regular  in  its  payments — every  article  being 
paid  for  the  week  after  printing ;  the  rest 
delay,  and  linger,  and  possibly  have  to  be 
dunned— a  most  distasteful  necessity  to  a 
lady — before  they  pay  such  debts.  One 
paper,  edited  by  two  clergymen,  I  have  long 
ceased  to  write  for  because  I  could  not  afford 
to  wait  so  long  after  an  article  was  printed 
as  I  was  obliged  to  wait  in  every  instance 
there  for  my  money.  To  have  a  regular 
salary  such  as  a  teacher,  or  a  seamstress,  or 
a  housekeeper  or  a  servant  receives  would 
be  delightful  compared  with  this  constant 
work  and  constant  debt ;  for  though  checks 
delay,  hunger  and  cold  and  the  thousand 
needs  of  daily  life  will  not ;  and  living  on 
nothing  while  you  wait  for  publication  is  a 
poor  experiment. 

Then,  again,  you  need  health  and  strength 
to  write,  for  it  is  hard  work.  Nothing  ex¬ 
hausts  so  utterly  as  a  day  of  writing;  and 
how  is  it  with  weeks  and  months  ?  You 
feel  that  a  clergyman  earns  a  large  salary 
who  writes  two  sermons  of  perhaps  thirty- 
five  hundred  words  each,  every  week;  and 
I  generally  write  about  nine  thousand,  and 
have  written  as  many  as  fifteen  thousand 
words  in  five  days,  and  attended  to  my 
house  and  the  needs  of  an  invalid  beside; 
yet  I  have  never  made  a  thousand  dollars 
in  any  year. 

“  When  you  write,”  said  my  physician  to 
me,  “  you  draw  from  the  very  source  of 
your  vitality,  not  from  its  distributed  ener¬ 
gies  ;  no  wonder  you  are  exhausted  ;  ”  and 
I  have  felt  the  truth  of  his  words  in  the 
aehing  head  and  cramped  fingers  and  weary 
irritability  that  will  follow  mental  exertion, 
even  in  such  good  health  as  I  happily  pos¬ 
sess.  No !  there  is  no  royal  road  to  liter¬ 
ary  work  any  more  than  to  washing  and 
ironing ;  it  is  poor  pay  for  the  exhausting 
labor,  and  it  is  work  never  done,  and  very 
hard  work  at  that ;  all  the  harder  because 
of  its  slow  and  uncertain  reward. 


There  are  often  unpleasant,  and  as  often 
funny  things,  connected  with  a  literary  life. 
If  you  write  a  story  to-day  all  about  a  girl 
who  died  of  heart-break,  as  the  silly  crea¬ 
tures  sometimes  do,  you  are  sure  to  hear 
that  it  is  your  own  story ;  as  if  any  woman 
would  write  her  soul  out  in  that  fashion  ! 
Or  if  you  happen  to  make  some  life-like 
characterization,  it  is  fitted  for  you  to  some 
friend  or  acquaintance,  who  is  indignant  of 
course.  I  have  once  incurred  the  dire  wrrath 
of  a  lady  because  I  gave  her  Christian  name 
to  two  very  unpleasant  personages  whom  I 
sawr  fit  to  chronicle  ;  her  name  being  one  of 
the  most  common  in  use.  I  wrote  a  story 
some  years  ago  for  a  religious  paper  at  the 
request  of  the  editor  who  was  a  clergyman  ; 
the  story  wfas  meant  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  Bible  as  a  daily  guide  in  all  our  affairs, 
one  of  the  characters  in  it  was  a  clergyman, 
who,  like  many  another  man  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  was  somewhat  selfish,  irritable  and  in¬ 
considerate  ;  but  being  at  heart  a  good  and 
honest  man,  was  brought  to  see  his  faults 
by  the  use  of  Bible  texts  in  the  mouth  of  a 
simple,  ignorant  servant  girl.  That  story 
was  returned  to  me  as  quite  unfit  for  publi¬ 
cation,  as  it  was  “  a  deliberate  attack  on  the 
Christian  ministry  as  a  profession  1  ” 

I  suppose  I  had  unconsciously  touched 
that  reverend  gentlemen  in  some  sore  spot 
of  his  own  character,  for  the  story  was  di¬ 
rectly  accepted  by  another  religious  paper 
and  copied  far  and  w'ide,  even  into  English 
journals,  and  I  was  asked  more  than  once 
to  republish  it  as  a  tract. 

I  have  had  stories  returned,  one  becairse 
there  was  a  profane  expression  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  character,  who  was  represented 
as  surprised  into  that  one  oath  and  deeply 
penitent  for  it ;  one  in  which  I  had  written 
“  stomach-ache,”  came  back  marked,  “  Say 
‘  a  pain  ;  ’  ”  and  also  “  for  ‘  big  ’  say  ‘  large  ;’  ” 
with  sundry  other  corrective  suggestions  of 
the  same  sort.  Many  others  have  been  de¬ 
clined  for  reasons  as  peculiar  and  dogmatic, 
all  of  which  articles  found  places  elsewhere. 
But  this  is  “  all  in  the  day’s  w-ork,”  and 
there  are  disagreeables  in  every  trade. 
Among  the  worst  to  me  even  yet,  is  the 
need  people  seem  to  feel  of  praising  a 
woman  openly  and  fulsomely  to  her  face. 


FIGHTING  THE  STORM. 


I  never  shall  forget  how  I  felt  when  I  first 
saw  my  name  in  big  letters  in  a  shop  win¬ 
dow,  announcing  a  book.  It  seemed  to  me 
I  must  hide  in  the  nearest  cellar;  that  I 
was  disgraced  for  life ;  and  I  quiver  to  this 
day  with  a  sort  of  terror  when  people  begin  to 
talk  about  “that  last  sweet  thing  you  wrote.” 
I  hope  you  will  have  more  poise  and  equa¬ 
nimity,  Mary  Ann,  if  you  take  up  the  trade, 
for  nobody  believes  in  my  shyness  at  all 
and  the  real  pain  I  feel  passes  for  silly  affec¬ 
tation  ;  but  it  hurts  just  as  much  ! 

You  will  ask  why  I  write  at  all  if  I  have 
so  much  to  say  about  the  disagreeable  things 
of  a  literary  life.  I  began  because  I  could 
not  help  it;  and  I  went  on  because  I  had  to 
work  in  some  way  for  my  living,  and  there 
were  reasons  why  my  home  duties  could  be 
done  better  if  I  wrote  and  staid  at  home 
than  if  I  went  away  to  teach  school.  These 
duties  exist  still,  though  in  another  shape. 
Then  I  love  to  write ;  and  as  I  have  taken 
care  of  myself  ever  since  I  left  school,  and 


hope  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  live,  it  is  better  to 
have  work  1  love  to  do  than  work  I  dislike. 
All  I  want  to  say  to  you  and  your  relations 
and  friends  is  :  Don’t  take  up  this  sort  of 
work  unless  you  have  a  natural  gift  for  it ; 
unless  you  can  add  to  that  the  requisite 
mental  training,  and  also  the  moral  educa¬ 
tion  which  you  will  need  for  your  comfort 
if  not  your  success.  If  you  are  doing  any¬ 
thing  else  which  you  like  to  do,  can  do  and 
are  regularly  paid  for,  with  intervals  of  rest 
forced  upon  you  which  you  perhaps  would 
not  take  otherwise,  my  advice  to  you  is,  to 
“  abide  in  the  calling  v  herein  you  are  called  ” 
But  if  you  are  called  to  be  literary,  I  heart¬ 
ily  wish  you  better  success  than  ever  befell 
me,  and  easier  work  than  has  fallen  to  my 
share,  with  a  thousand  fold  more  of  the 
enjoyments  that  can  and  do  attend  a  literary 
success,  but  which  poverty  and  circumstance, 
two  angry  goddesses  to  rule  a  woman’s  horo¬ 
scope,  have  prevented  me  from  achieving  or 
even  tasting.  Rose  Ttrry  Cooke. 


FIGHTING  THE  STORM. 


“  A  fearful  day,  neighbor  Scheffer !  ” 

“  You  say  truly,  neighbor  Balt ;  there  has 
been  nothing  like  it  since  the  great  storm  of 
’24.  Heaven  have  pity  on  us  !  ” 

So  muttered  to  each  other  the  villagers  of 
Seckendorf,  as  they  crouched  behind  the 
rocks  along  the  river-bank  in  the  gray  of 
that  wild  March  morning,  with  a  hurricane 
such  as  no  living  man  could  remember 
rushing  and  roaring  down  the  valley. 
Young  and  old,  even  babies  and  bed-ridden 
grandmothers,  were  all  gathered  there ;  for 
it  was  no  time  to  linger  within  walls  which 
cracked  and  groaned  with  every  blast,  and 
might  at  any  moment  come  crashing  down 
in  one  mass  of  ruin. 

Even  in  that  sheltered  spot  the  jackets  of 
the  men  and  the  long  hair  of  the  women 
flapped  in  the  wind  like  torn  canvas ;  but 
out  in  the  open  ground  the  fury  of  the 
storm  was  fearful  to  look  at.  Tall  trees 


were  bending  like  whips,  huge  stones  crash¬ 
ing  down  the  surrounding  ridges,  twigs  and 
even  large  branches  flying  through  the  air 
like  straws;  M’hile  on  the  unsheltered  up¬ 
lands,  more  than  one  shepherd’s  hut  had 
been  literally  blown  to  pieces,  and  lay 
strewn  far  and  wide  over  the  hillside,  a 
shapeless  wreck  of  shattered  timbers. 

But  even  more  fearful  was  the  sight  of 
the  flooded  river  below,  which,  swollen  by 
weeks  of  rain,  and  lashed  into  fury  by  the 
tremendous  gale,  went  foaming  dowm  the 
narrow  valley  with  a  roar  that  seemed  to 
shake  the  very  rocks  that  walled  it  in; 
and  as  the  peasants  stood  gazing  at  it,  one 
of  them,  a  stalwart  herdsman  from  the  up¬ 
land  pastures,  pointed,  with  a  sudden  pale¬ 
ness  on  his  sunburned  features,  to  the  little 
cottage  that  stood  on  an  island  in  the  center 
of  the  stream,  at  the  window  of  which  a 
human  face  had  just  shoM'n  itself. 
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FIGHTING  THE  STORM. 


“  It ’s  the  ferryman  and  his  family,” 
whispered  one  ;  “  they  have  n’t  had  time  to 
escape.” 

“  God  help  them,  then  !  ”  muttered  anoth¬ 
er  ;  “  it ’s  all  over  with  them  now !  ” 

At  that  moment  the  clatter  of  hoofs  was 
heard  along  the  stony  road,  and  a  single 
horseman  came  tearing  down  toward  the 
bank,  his  white  hair  and  his  horse’s  mane 
streaming  on  the  wind  like  a  pennon.  A 
murmer  ran  through  the  crowd  as  he 
approached :  “  It ’s  our  master — it ’s  the 

Count  of  Hildesheim !  ” 

Even  before  he  reached  the  spot,  the 
Count  had  evidently  seen  the  danger  of  the 
island  family  ;  for  his  first  words  were  : 

“  Two  hundred  thalers  to  the  man  who 
saves  them.  Who  will  go  ?  ” 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 
There  were  no  faint  hearts  among  them ;  but 
the  bravest  man  might  w7ell  have  shrunk 
from  that  boiling  whirl  of  foam,  in  whose 
grasp  the  strongest  boat  would  have  been 
as  nothing.  More  than  one  eye  kindled, 
more  than  one  hand  clenched  itself  ;  but  no¬ 
body  stepped  forward.  And  at  that  moment 
a  huge  wave  went  roaring  up  over  the  islet, 
and  striking  the  cottage  wall  tore  it  away 
like  paper,  while  the  shrieks  of  the  children 
and  their  mother,  who  were  now  plainly 
visible,  w'ere  heard  even  above  the  howling 
of  the  storm. 

“Will  you  let  them  perish  before  your 
eyes  ?  ”  roared  the  Count.  “  If  I  were  ten 
years  younger  I ’d  go  myself  !  ” 

Just  then  a  solitary  figure,  which  seemed 
to  have  risen  through  the  earth,  so  sud¬ 
denly  did  it  appear,  was  seen  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  river,  launching  a  small  boat. 
In  another  instant  boat  and  man  vanished 
together  into  the  whirlwind  of  spray  that 
filled  the  air.  The  Count  clutched  his 
horse's  mane,  and  his  lips  moved  as  if  in 
prayer;  while  more  than  one  stifled  cry 


broke  from  the  peasants  as  the  little  bark 
at  length  reappeared  close  to  the  islet, 
dancing  like  a  feather  amid  the  roaring 
waves  that  surged  up  around.  But  the  fer¬ 
ryman  had  seen  the  coming  help,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  In  an  instant  his  wife  was 
lowered  down,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms. 
The  two  other  children  followed  ;  but  alas ; 
there  was  no  place  for  the  father  in  the  tiny 
skiff,  already  overloaded. 

The  two  brave  men  exchanged  a  look,  and 
understood  each  other.  Off  went  the  boat, 
shooting  down  the  foaming  current  like  an 
arrow.  More  than  once  all  seemed  over ; 
but  the  oarsman’s  hand  was  sure,  and  at 
last,  far  down  the  stream,  he  brought  his 
charge  safe  to  land.  Then,  without  halting 
a  moment,  he  seized  the  tow  rope,  and  drag¬ 
ging  his  boat  up  to  the  point  whence  he  had 
started,  shot  out  into  the  raging  flood  once 
more. 

“  God  be  w’ith  him  !  ”  cried  the  Count, 
fervently  ;  “  no  other  man  in  Saxony  would 
have  dared  such  a  deed  !  ” 

Stoutly  did  the  gallant  man  strain  at  his 
task  ;  but  he  came  only  just  in  time.  The 
ferryman  had  barely  leaped  into  the  boat 
w'hen  the  whole  building  came  crashing 
down.  In  an  instant  the  whole  crowd  was 
in  motion,  and,  headed  by  the  Count  him¬ 
self,  they  rushed  dowTn  the  bank  to  meet  the 
rescued  man  and  his  deliverer  as  they 
touched  the  shore. 

“  There,  my  brave  fellow'  ?  ”  cried  the  old 
noble,  holding  out  his  purse  to  the  oarsman  ; 
“  never  wras  money  better  earned  !  ” 

“  Not  so,  Sir  Count,”  answered  the  other ; 
“  God  has  enabled  me  to  keep  myself  by  the 
work  of  my  own  hands,  and  I  need  nothing 
more.  Give  your  gold  to  this  poor  man  and 
his  family,  who  have  lost  their  all.” 

And  without  awaiting  a  reply,  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  disappeared. 


David  Ker. 


THE  STILL  HOUR 


Men  often  give  in  the  hope  of  receiving  again ; 
their  charity  is  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  that 
they  hope  to  find  somewhere  after  (or  perhaps, 
before)  many  days.  Of  charity  that  has  not 
paid,  many  bitter  complaints  are  heard.  But 
God’s  ways  are  not  our  ways.  He  gives  in  the 
hope  of  giving  more.  That  is  his  object  in  giv¬ 
ing.  “  Grace  for  grace,”  grace  upon  grace,  is 
his  method;  one  gift  is  sent  to  make  room  for 
another.  As  one  day’s  dew  and  sunshine  enables 
the  flower  to  take  more  dew  and  sunshine  the 
next  day,  so  all  God’s  spiritual  gifts  enlarge  the 
spiritual  nature  to  the  end  that  more  grace  may 
be  bestowed.  If  we  have  received  any  good  thing 
from  him  it  is  not  a  sign  that  he  wants  anything 
from  us ;  it  is  a  token  that  he  wants  to  give  us 
something  more. 

When  the  two  disciples,  walking  with  Jesus  to 
Emmaus,  drew  near  to  the  village  whither  they 
went,  it  is  said  that  “  he  made  as  though  he 
would  have  gone  further;  but  they  constrained 
him,  saying,  ‘  Abide  with  us,  for  it  is  toward 
evening  and  the  day  is  far  spent.’  And  he  went 
in  to  tarry  with  them.”  Did  he  not  wish  all  the 
while  to  tarry  with  them?  Did  he  not  know  that 
he  should  tarry  with  them  ?  Why,  then,  did  he 
“  make  as  though  ”  he  would  go  further?  Was 
not  this  insincerity?  Did  he  not  by  actions, 
which  are  said  to  speak  louder  than  words,  de¬ 
clare  that  to  be  his  wish  and  purpose  which  was 
not  his  wish  and  purpose?  Such  a  small  criti¬ 
cism  as  this  might  easily  enough  be  made,  not 
only  by  those  who  seek  to  discredit  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  but  also  by  quite  another  class  of 
teachers.  There  are  those  who  will  not  own  that 
Christ  ever  accommodated  his  teaching  to  the 
defective  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke. 
But  does  not  every  wise  teacher  continually  do 
this  ?  Does  he  not  keep  back  the  knowledge 
that  he  might  give  them  with  no  effort,  because 
he  knows  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  find  it  by 
searching  for  it?  An  acted  ignorance,  an  as¬ 
sumed  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  often 
stimulates  a  pupil  more  than  many  exhortations 
to  study.  It  is  an  over-nice  scrupulousness  that 
would  condemn  the  whole  Socratic  method  of 
teaching.  No  other  method  gives  such  great  zest 
to  learning.  And  something  like  this  is  seen  in 
this  case.  Jesus  does  mean  to  tarry  with  these 
disciples;  but  he  does  not  mean  to  stop  without 
an  invitation,  because  he  knows  that  their  pleas¬ 
ure  in  entertaining  him  will  be  far  greater  if  he 


is  their  invited  guest,  than  if  he  invites  himself. 
He  wants  them  to  have  the  reward  that  comes 
from  the  proffer  and  the  exercise  of  a  kindly 
hospitality.  From  this  point  we  get  a  wide  out¬ 
look  over  the  whole  field  of  prayer.  God  often 
withholds  gifts  that  he  wishes  and  intends  to 
give  us,  simply  because  he  knows  that  it  will  do 
us  good  to  ask  for  them  It  is  not  his  purpose 
but  our  relation  to  him  that  is  changed  by  our 
prayers. 

In  times  of  trouble  one’s  faith  is  sometimes 
confirmed  by  looking  away  from  the  narrower 
circles  of  personal  concern  to  the  broader  move¬ 
ments  of  God’s  providence.  In  the  midst  of  be¬ 
reavement,  when  we  cannot  see  the  meaning  of 
our  losses,  and  when  our  faith  in  the  divine  good¬ 
ness  is  sorely  tried,  it  is  well  to  look  abroad,  and 
see  what  the  universe  teaches  us  of  God.  The 
larger  view  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  reas-' 
suring.  Even  Matthew  Arnold  testifies  that  the 
Eternal  Power  “  not  ourselves  ”  that  rules  the 
universe  “  makes  for  righteousness.”  And 
Strauss  himself  bears  witness  that  “order  and 
law,  reason  and  goodness,”  are  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  cosmos.  Well,  then,  if  in  these 
greater  relations  God  is  proved  to  be  good,  he 
must  be  good  also  in  the  lesser  affairs  of  our 
individual  lives.  If  “  order  and  law,  reason  and 
goodness  ”  rule  the  universe  they  must  rule  every 
part  of  it — that  region  where  our  possessions  lie, 
as  well  as  the  regions  beyond  the  farthest  stars. 
And  therefore  we  may  trust  this  infinite  Love 
and  Power,  even  when  we  cannot  understand  His 
workings.  We  know  that  God’s  will  is  a  good 
will,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  all 
that  He  does;  and  in  that  assurance  we  may  al¬ 
ways  pray  that  His  will  may  be  done. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  worst  of  the  vices 
is  the  vice  of  comparison.  There  is  good  author¬ 
ity  for  saying  that  those  who  measure  themselves 
by  themselves  and  compare  themselves  among 
themselves  are  not  wise.  The  Pharisee  who 
went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray  fell  into  this 
snare.  “God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are.”  That  is  the  language  of  spiritual 
pride  and  of  censoriousness.  Thinking  in  this 
strain  he  is  sure  to  paint  others  as  black  as  he 
can  in  order  that  he  may  show  himself  to  the 
better  advantage  on  this  background.  It  would 
have  been  well  to  thank  God  for  not  being  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  into  grievous  sin;  but  the  compari¬ 
son  between  himself  and  other  men  was  sure  to 
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bring  with  it  -many  harsh  judgments  and  many 
hateful  passions.  Such  a  comparison,  moreover, 
puts  the  true  standard  of  character  out  of  sight; 
for  that  is  the  law  that  demands  perfection. 
God’s  requirement  is  not,  “  Be  as  good  as  other 
men;”  it  is,  “Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Fa¬ 
ther  in  heaven  is  perfect.”  Besides,  such  a  com¬ 
parison  is  very  likely  to  be  unjust.  How  do  you 
know  that  you  are  better  than  “  this  publican,” 
Sir  Pharisee  ?  Perhaps  his  life  may  outwardly 
seem  worse  than  yours;  but  it  may  be  that  he, 
though  vicious  and  unprincipled  and  degraded 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  is  a  better  man  than  you  are 
in  the  sight  of  God.  It  may  be  that  he  has  been 
crippled  from  infancy  with  a  heritage  of  bad  pas¬ 
sions.  It  may  be  that  he  was  born  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  inclined  him  to  indulgence.  It 
may  be  that  his  environment  from  his  earliest 
life  has  been  evil.  And  it  may  be  that  against 
all  these  hindrances  he  has  striven  bravely — far 
more  bravely  than  you  have  ever  striven;  and 
though  his  achievements,  so  far  as  man  can  see, 
have  not  been  remarkable,  God  may  credit  this 
man,  who  has  lived  a  bad  life,  with  more  real 
moral  heroism  than  you  have  ever  shown.  You 
had  better  not  thank  God  that  you  are  better 
than  other  men,  for  God  knows  both  you  and 
them;  and  he  may  know  that  they  are  better 
than  you. 


Give  us,  evermore,  O  Light  divine,  power  to 
see  the  truth  and  will  to  welcome  it,  from  whose 
lips  soever  it  may  come!  And  grant  us,  not  less, 
the  heart  to  rejoice  in  all  goodness,  in  whose  life 
soever  it  may  be  revealed! 


“  Good  vstxl  to  men  ”  was  part  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  advent;  and  a  good  will  is  not  merely 
a  “gentle”  will,  but  a  strong  will.  The  divine 
grace  has  quite  as  much  to  do  in  strengthening 
weak  wills  as  in  subduing  unruly  ones.  Power 
to  stand  against  temptation,  power  to  hold  in 
check  the  appetites,  power  to  curb  the  fierce  tem¬ 
per,  power  to  hold  oneself  steadily  to  a  disagree¬ 
able  task, — such  power  as  this  many  men  sadly 
lack.  The  most  pitiful  cases  that  the  philanthro¬ 
pist  finds,  are  cases  of  good-natured  persons  who 
are  simply  lacking  in  moral  stamina..  Now  the 
Gospel  gives  promise  of  help  just  here.  T@  the 
man  who  has  found  himself  weak  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  it  brings  the  needed  re-enforcement. 
It  will  give  to  the  wavering  tenacity  of  purpose; 
to  the  fickle  stability  of  character;  to  the  pliable 
the  inflexibility  of  virtue.  It  will  put  energy 
into  all  one’s  righteous  volitions,  and  give  him 
power  to  become  one  of  the  sons  of  God.  Thus 
the  Gospel  does  its  work  at  the  very  center  of 
the  personality,  and  becomes  what  Principal 
Shairp  calls  “  the  moral  motive  power.”  But  let 
it  be  remembered  that  this  help  is  given  only  to 
those  who  help  themselves.  It  is  not  a  substi¬ 


tute  for  human  volition ;  it  is  the  re-enforcement 
of  human  volition.  It  is  only  by  my  will  that  I 
lay  hold  on  God’s  will;  if  I  have  no  will  of  my 
own  to  be  good,  how  can  God  strengthen  my  will  ? 
To  confirm  the  thing  that  is  not  is  a  task  to 
which  Omnipotence  itself  is  not  equal.  “Wilt 
thou  be  made  whole?”  is  the  summons  of  the 
divine  grace  to  the  infirm  moral  nature;  and 
nothing  but  the  “I  will”  of  the  human  choice 
can  lay  hold  on  the  “I  will”  of  the  divine 
Healer. 


The  foundation  of  religion  is  not  faith  but 
knowledge.  One  must  know  something  before 
he  can  believe  anything.  I  must  know  that  I 
exist;  that  I  am  the  same  person  who  was  exist¬ 
ing  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year  ago,  and  who 
then  had  certain  thoughts  or  did  certain  acts  that 
I  now  remember;  I  must  know  that  I  ought  to  do 
right,  and  that  I  am  free  to  choose  the  right; — 
my  existence,  my  personal  identity,  my  moral 
obligation,  my  moral  freedom — all  these  things  I 
must  know  before  I  can  begin  to  have  any  relig¬ 
ious  belief  at  all.  These  are  sometimes  called 
the  first  truths  of  reason,  but  they  are  equally 
the  first  truths  of  religion.  They  are  the  postu¬ 
lates  of  religious  science.  Yet  they  are  not  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  We  do 
not  believe  them;  we  cannot  believe  them;  we 
know  them.  So  it  is  plain  that  the  knowing  fac¬ 
ulty  outranks  the  believing  faculty,  and  that 
knowledge  is  more  fundamental  even  in  our 
religion  than  belief.  These  truths  of  which  we 
have  spoken  are  “  the  master  light  of  all  our  see¬ 
ing.”  With  this  lamp  in  our  hand  we  go  forth 
among  the  creeds,  and  we  are  fools  if  we  walk 
in  any  path  where  it  cannot  be  steadily  carried. 
Our  religion  is  not  then  a  blind  credence;  it  is  a 
faith  that  is  built  on  the  clearest  knowledge,  and 
that  always,  in  the  darkest  places,  has  some 
clear  light  to  go  by. 

Lord,  I  believe  in  Thee, 

In  want,  in  pain,  in  grief; 

I  trust  Thee  where  I  cannot  see; 

Help  Thou  my  unbelief! 

Thy  law  is  in  my  heart; 

With  that  I  follow  Thee; 

If  sin  still  rule  the  worser  part, 

Be  merciful  to  me! 

I  trust 'my  brother,  too; 

In  him,  though  lost,  I  find 

Some  spark  Thy  breath  may  yet  renew; 
For  Thou  to  him  art  kind. 

All  that  are  Thine  are  mine; 

To  save  men  Thou  didst  come; 

Live  in  my  life,  O  Love  divine, 

Then  I,  too,  may  save  some. 


EDITOR’S  TABLE. 


HOW  OUR  NEIGHBORS  LIVE. 

One  of  the  daily  papers  took  pains  the  other 
day  to  show  the  meaning  of  “  a  dollar  a  day” 
as  the  wages  of  a  widow  with  three  children 
depending  on  her  labor.  The  showing  was  an 
instructive  one,  but  it  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
subject.  Let  us  follow  in  the  same  line  with 
an  illustration,  of  which  facts  will  furuish  paral¬ 
lels  in  every  community. 

Here  is  a  man,  the  father  of  six  children,  who 
has  regular  work  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  day.  The  oldest  of  these  children  is  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  who  is  in  his  last  year  in  the 
Grammar  school,  and  whom  the  father,  with  com¬ 
mendable  regard  for  his  son’s  future  welfare, 
wishes  to  keep  in  school  until  the  Grammar  school 
course  is  completed.  The  only  bread-winner  of 
the  family  is,  therefore,  the  father;  and  for 
these  eight  persons  his  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day 
is  the  entire  subsistence.  Out  of  the  thirty-two 
dollars  of  his  monthly  earnings,  six  dollars  must  go 
for  rent.  The  coal  for  one  fire  will  cost  on  the 
average  not  less  than  four  dollars  a  month  more. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  commonest  and 
coarsest  clothing,  including  shoes  for  the  winter, 
could  be  obtained  for  this  family  for  less  than  an 
average  of  seventy-five  cents  a  month  for  each 
person.  Subtracting  now  the  cost  of  rent,  fuel 
and  clothing  from  the  monthly  wages  and  mak¬ 
ing  no  allowance  for  furniture,  or  doctor’s  bill,  or 
sundries,  we  have  a  remainder  of  sixteen  dollars 
a  month  with  which  to  purchase  food  for  eight 
persons — exactly  two  dollars  a  month  for  each, 
or  for  the  whole  family  a  little  less  than  four  dol¬ 
lars  a  week. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  there  are  a  great  many 
families  in  all  our  eastern  cities  that  are  living 
on  an  income  as  small  as  this;  living,  too,  up¬ 
right  and  honorable  lives;  making  no  complaints 
and  asking  no  favors.  They  are  not  paupers  and 
they  never  will  be;  they  would  rather  die  than 
beg;  out  of  some  of  the  homes  where  these  strait¬ 
ened  conditions  prevail  some  of  our  best  citizens 
will  come.  But  we  wish  to  ask  all  well-to-do 
people  who  think  that  they  are  living  econom¬ 
ically  to  sum  up  their  grocer’s  and  butcher’s 
bills  for  a  month,  and  then  consider  what  sixteen 
dollars  would  do  toward  providing  a  family  of 
eight  with  food  for  the  same  length  of  time.  It 
is  perfectly  plain  that  such  a  family  can  have  but 
little  meat,  and  only  the  coarsest  bread;  it  is  not 
quite  plain  that  they  will  always  have  as  much  as 


they  want  of  that.  Some  of  the  children  bora 
into  these  households  will  probably  die  for  want 
of  proper  nourishment;  those  of  strong  vitality 
will  pull  through,  and  may  live  to  be  industrirus 
and  worthy  men  and  women.  The  courage  and 
patience  of  some  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  that 
are  making  this  brave  fight  with  starvation  is 
itself  an  inspiration ;  the  children  that  have  be¬ 
fore  them  every  day  such  example  of  clear  grit 
ought  to  turn  out  well. 

For  many  of  these  families,  it  ought  also  to  be 
said,  the  pinching  times  do  not  always  last.  The 
older  children  begin  to  earn  a  little  by  and  by, 
and  thus  the  revenues  of  the  household  are  slightly 
augmented,  and  a  little  addition  makes  a  vast 
difference  in  the  comfort  of  the  family.  For  a 
few  years,  however,  the  lot  of  a  good  many  of 
our  industrious  and  self-respecting  families  is  a 
hard  one,  aud  we  have  simply  sought  to  show 
our  kind-hearted  readers  just  how  hard  it  is,  and 
exactly  what  it  signifies  for  a  laborer  with  a  large 
family  to  subsist  on  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day. 

What  can  be  done  about  it  ? 

In  the  first  place  we  would  suggest  to  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor  that  they  ought  not  to  be  living 
sumptuously,  nor  to  be  pocketing  large  profits  or 
dividends  while  men  with  families  are  working  for 
them  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day.  Of  course, 
if  there  are  no  profits,  or  if  their  business  is  car¬ 
ried  on  at  a  loss,  the  employer  is  absolved  from 
the  duty  of  increasing  the  wages  of  his  workmen ; 
but  when  there  are  profits  to  divide,  simple  hu¬ 
manity  demands  that  the  laborer  should  have  a 
larger  share  of  them  The  railroad  company  or 
manufacturing  corporation  that  cuts  down  the 
wages  of  its  employes  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a 
day  in  order  that  it  may  keep  up  its  dividends  to 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  is  probably  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  Cain;  and  though  the  popular  belief  is  that 
corporations  have  no  souls,  the  stain  of  this  sin 
will  surely  be  found  on  somebody’s  soul  at  the 
judgment  day. 

In  the  second  place,  such  a  family  as  we  have 
described  ought  to  have  a  little  help  during  the 
time  of  their  hardest  struggle,  while  their  children 
are  all  young  and  in  school  Mr.  Joseph  Cook 
suggests  that  it  ought  to  come  from  the  overseers 
of  the  poor;  he  argues  that  if  the  state  compels 
parents  to  send  children  to  school  while  they  need 
the  children’s  earnings,  the  state  ought  to  make 
up  this  loss  to  the  parents.  We  do  not  like  the 
suggestion.  Above  all  things  let  us  guard  all  our 
households  from  every  appearance  of  pauperism. 
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Neither  do  we  think  it  well  as  a  general  rule 
that  such  families  as  these  should  be  helped  by 
local  charitable  societies  or  relief  associations. 
It  ought  to  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
and  stimulate  their  self-respect;  and  to  this  end 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  done  by  kind  hearted 
individuals,  who  will  take  a  personal  interest  in 
them,  and  administer  their  material  aid  with  good 
will  and  good  judgment.  There  are  worthy  fami¬ 
lies  connected  with  many  of  our  churches  that  de¬ 
serve  such  aid ;  and  the  church  relation  ought  to 
make  it  easy  to  find  them  out  and  help  them. 
There  is  wealth  enough,  and  good  will  enough  in 
the  land  to  protect  all  such  industrious  and  self- 
respecting  people  from  distress ;  all  that  is  needed 
is  that  those  who  have  the  ability  and  the  gen¬ 
erosity  should  take  a  little  pains  to  put  them¬ 
selves  in  personal  communication  with  their  low¬ 
lier  neighbors. 


SECTS  AND  SCHISMS. 

The  rejoicings  which  we  sometimes  hear  over 
the  disappearance  of  the  sect  spirit  from  our 
religious  life  are  somewhat  premature.  The 
sentiment  of  Christian  union  is,  indeed,  quite 
popular  nowadays;  but  the  practice  of  it  is  not 
so  common.  Many  Christians  in  the  various 
sects  are  fond  of  coming  together  in  what  are 
called  union  meetings,  where  there  is  no  end  of 
goodish  talk  about  the  unity  of  believers;  but 
the  real  mischiefs  of  schism  are  not  much  abated. 

The  practical  evils  of  sectarianism  are  seen  in 
the  multiplication  of  religious  organizations.  In 
almost  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  land  there 
are  more  churches  and  cbapels  than  are  needed 
to  accommodate  the  worshipers,  present  or  pro¬ 
spective;  yet,  even  in  these  hard  times,  the  num¬ 
ber  is  constantly  increasing.  Two  neighboring 
churches  will  meet  in  a  “union”  service,  and 
say  pretty  things  to  each  other  about  “  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism,”  and  one  of  them  will  go 
out  from  this  feast  of  brotherly  love,  and  plant  a 
“mission”  right  under  the  eaves  of  the  other, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  divide  the  field  of  its 
neighbor  and  to  secure  for  its  sect  a  part  of  the 
harvest  which  the  other  church  was  doing  its  best 
to  gather.  Thus  new  religious  organizations, 
which  are  meant  to  be  the  germs  of  churches,  are 
continually  being  formed  where  they  are  not 
needed.  If  there  is  a  part  of  the  city  where  the 
Methodists  have  no  church,  into  that  part  of  the 
city  the  Methodists  will  go  and  plant  a  “  mission,” 
no  matter  how  many  churches  of  other  names  there 
may  be  in  that  neighborhood.  All  the  other  de¬ 
nominations  do  the  same  thing.  The  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  organizations  for  purely  sectarian  reasons 
goes  on  steadily,  mauger  all  our  soft  talk  about 
Christian  union.  “Art  thou  in  health,  my  broth¬ 
er?”  one  church  says  to  another  in  the  union 
meeting, — and  stabs  its  neighbor  under  the  fifth 


rib  the  next  day  with  a  rival  organization.  By 
counts  that  have  been  recently  made  in  some  of 
the  cities  it  is  shown  that,  ordinarily,  not  half  of 
the  sittings  in  the  various  churches  are  occupied. 
But,  if  things  go  on  as  they  have  been  going, 
long  before  these  churches  are  filled  their  num¬ 
ber  will  be  doubled. 

In  the  small  places  the  case  is  worse,  if  that  be 
possible.  Often  a  town  containing  not  more 
than  one  thousand  inhabitants  will  contain  five 
churches.  The  population  may  be  dwindling, 
while  the  churches  are  increasing  in  number. 
Tlic  consolidation  of  organizations  is  what  ought 
to  take  place  in  these  small  towns;  the  three  or 
six  starving  and  quarreling  churches  ought  to 
give  place  to  one  or  two  thriving  and  peaceable 
ones;  a  great  economy  would  thus  be  effected 
and  a  great  scandal  removed;  and  it  would  seem 
that  if  “Christian  union”  be  anything  more 
than  a  hypocritical  and  mawkish  sentiment  this 
result  would  be  speedily  reached.  Very  few 
steps,  however,  have  been  taken  anywhere  in 
this  direction;  and  most  of  these  have  been  re¬ 
traced.  Toward  the  removal  of  the  crying  dis¬ 
grace  which  sectarianism  has  brought  upon  our 
American  Protestantism,  nothing  of  importance 
has  yet  been  done.  We  must  judge  the  sect  spirit 
by  its  fruits,  and  not  by  its  flowers  of  speech; 
and  its  fruits  are  about  as  abundant  and  perni¬ 
cious  as  ever  they  were. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  ?  Why  i3  it  that 
our  Protestant  Christians  of  all  names  persist  in 
practices  which  are  so  clearly  divisive  and  ruin¬ 
ous  ? 

Doubtless  the  blame  must  be  laid  in  part  upon 
human  nature.  Men  are  born  partisans;  the 
narrower  relations  hold  them  much  more  firmly 
than  the  broader  ones;  the  idols  of  the  tribe  are 
apt  to  be  their  chief  deities.  The  sectarianism 
which  curses  our  religion  has  its  root  in  the  moral 
evil  which  our  religion  seeks  to  extirpate.  The 
essence  of  sectarianism  is  selfishness;  and  until 
the  divine  love  shall  have  wholly  supplanted  the 
selfishness  of  the  human  heart,  there  will  be  more 
or  less  of  sectarianism  in  the  church. 

But  a  secondary  cause  of  the  persistence  of  this 
evil  spirit  in  the  church  is  found  in  the  influence 
of  the  denominational  politicians.  Each  sect  has 
its  managing  men  to  whom  its  affairs  are  largely 
intrusted.  These  men  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  at 
once  the  wisest  and  the  holiest  men  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  They  are  more  apt 
to  be  men  who  are  fond  of  power  and  leadership, 
and  who  are  not  over-scrupulous  about  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  getting  and  using  it.  It  is  for  tbeir  inter¬ 
est,  of  course,  that  the  sect  spirit  be  intensified; 
the  more  compact  and  aggressive  the  body,  the 
greater  is  its  need  of  leaders,  and  the  greater 
is  the  power  committed  to  its  leaders.  The  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  denominational  organs,  the  officers 
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of  the  denominational  benevolent  societies,  the 
recognized  spokesmen  and  authorities  of  the 
sect,  whether  it  be  highly  organized  or  not, — 
all  these  are  men  whose  obvious  interest  it  is  that 
the  walls  of  the  sect  be  strengthened  and  the 
partisan  zeal  of  its  membership  increased.  It  is 
true  that  men  in  these  positions  do  not  always 
yield  to  this  temptation;  we  know  denominational 
editors  and  officials  who  are  truly  catholic  in 
their  spirit,  and  who  would  never  intentionally 
push  the  enterprises  of  their  own  sect  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  welfare  of  Christ’s  church;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  men  in  such  positions  are 
strongly  tempted  in  this  direction,  and  that  they 
do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  resist  the  temptation. 

There  are  good  men  among  the  managers  of  the 
political  parties;  but  the  greater  number  of  these 
managers  are  rather  narrow  and  unscrupulous, — 
caring  more  for  the  success  of  the  party  than  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  Precisely  so  in  the 
church;  there  are  good  men  among  the  leaders 
of  the  several  sects;  but  the  average  denomina¬ 
tional  boss,  like  the  average  political  boss,  is  a 
man  who  does  not  fairly  represent  in  his  spirit  or 
in  his  methods  the  Master  whom  he  professes  to 
serve ;  who  puts  the  interests  of  his  own  sect  above 
the  interests  of  Christ’s  kingdom;  and  whose  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  brethren  tends  to  make  them 
narrower  and  more  selfish  instead  of  more  catho¬ 
lic  and  more  Christian.  To  the  influence  of  these 
denominational  leaders  the  present  intensity  of 
party  spirit  in  the  several  sects  is  largely  due. 
They  are  the  proximate  causes  of  much  of  the 
stubborn  and  wilful  sectarianism  that  we  encoun¬ 
ter.  And  there  is  frequent  need  in  the  churches 
of  the  same  kind  of  rebellion  that  sometimes 
breaks  out  in  the  political  parties  against  leaders 
who  mislead  and  representatives  who  misrepre¬ 
sent. 

Is  there  any  cure  for  this  evil  of  sectarianism? 
The  growth  of  Christian  principle  will  work  a 
gradual  improvement,  no  doubt;  and  no  other 
cure  will  be  radical  and  permanent.  But  the're 
is  one  remedy,  which,  if  it  could  be  widely  ap¬ 
plied,  would  hasten  the  recovery  of  the  church 
from  this  morbid  condition.  The  remedy  of  which 
we  speak  is  theoretical ;  it  consists  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  better  definition  of  the  church  than  any 
of  those  that  have  hitherto  prevailed.  “  But 
what  do  theories  amount  to?”  some  one  wants 
to  know.  Much,  every  way,  we  answer,  if  you 
can  only  show  them  to  be  true  and  get  them 
adopted.  The  Copernican  theory  made  something 
of  a  change  in  the  science  of  astronomy ;  the  re¬ 
publican  theory  wrought  out  some  rather  import¬ 
ant  results  in  the  political  relations  of  our  fathers. 
And  there  is  a  theory  of  the  church  which  is  at 
once  more  scriptural  and  more  Christian  than 
any  of  the  various  theories  on  which  the  sects  are 
founded;  and  which,  when  it  is  adopted — as  we 
have  no  doubt  that  one  day  it  will  be — will 


revolutionize  our  church  life,  and  put  an  end  to 
many  of  the 'evils  which  sectarianism  fosters. 
What  that  theory  is  we  will  try  to  explain  at  an¬ 
other  time. 


GHOULS  AND  A  LECTURER. 

Some  well-meant  apologies  for  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll  have  been  spoken  by  the  Christians 
whom  he  spends  his  days  in  coarsely  abusing. 
There  is,  however,  no  call  for  the  exhibition  of 
tenderness  to  Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  is  only  casting 
pearls  before  swine. 

In  the  lecture  on  “The  Mistakes  of  Moses,” 
with  which  he  is  now  enlightening  the  country, 
this  man  gives  the  following  as  a  part  of  the 
narrative  in  Genesis: 

“  After  the  animals  were  made,  God  caused  all 
the  animals  to  pass  before  Adam  to  see  if  he 
could  not  pick  out  one  that  would  do  for  a  help¬ 
meet  for  him.  Read  it  and  you  will  find  out 
that  God  tried  to  palm  off  on  Adam  as  a  wife  one 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field.” 

We  suppose  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  knows  his  audi¬ 
ences  ;  it  must  be  a  pretty  low  set  of  people  that 
are  ignorant  enough  to  believe  and  foul-minded 
enough  to  endure  such  a  coarse  and  monstrous 
falsehood.  It  would  seem  that  even  a  man  wbo 
had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  Bible  would  find  the  blood  mounting  to 
his  cheeks  as  he  listened  to  this  indecent  fabrica¬ 
tion,  whose  only  purpose  must  be  to  shock  and 
wound  the  sensibilities  of  Christian  believers. 

Probably  few  intelligent  Christians  at  this  day 
believe  that  the  indentical  body  which  is  laid  in 
the  grave  is  raised  again.  Nothing  goes  into  the 
grave  but  the  dust  that  returns  to  dust.  Never¬ 
theless  these  graves  of  our  dead  are  sacred  to  all 
of  us;  and  though  nothing  of  those  we  loved  is 
left  in  them,  we  tenderly  cherish  them,  and  are 
pained  to  have  them  disturbed  or  desecrated. 
Grant  that  this  is  only  a  sentiment;  it  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  that  most  men  share;  and  any  man  who 
rudely  tramples  on  it  puts  himself  out  of  the  pale 
of  good  neighborhood.  The  gentlemen  who  rifled 
Mr.  Stewart’s  grave  did  him  no  injury;  all  that 
they  did  was  to  assail  in  the  most  wanton  and 
brutal  manner  those  sentiments  of  his  friends 
that  were  connected  with  his  place  of  burial. 

Now,  even  granting  that  the  Bible  is  all  a  fable, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  inspiration  in  it  than 
there  is  immortality  in  the  body  that  is  moulder¬ 
ing  under  ground,  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  treatment  of  it 
is  just  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  the  robbers 
of  graves.  To  a  great  many  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  the  Bible  is  still  a  sacred  book.  They  hold  it 
in  their  hands  with  reverence;  they  find  upon  its 
pages  the  inspiration  of  their  highest  hopes  and 
the  solace  of  their  deepest  sorrows.  In  times  of 
trouble  and  temptation  it  has  been  their  guide 
and  comforter;  it  is  bound  up  with  all  their 
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holiest  memories  and  their  dearest  associations 
And  now  they  see  this  lecturer  ramping  and  paw¬ 
ing  over  its  sacred  pages;  filling  the  minds  of 
men  with  the  vilest  lies  about  it;  defiling  it  with 
his  coarse  jokes,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  people.  To  say  that  no  gentleman 
would  deal  in  this  way  with  any  genuine  human 
sentiment,  no  matter  how  mistaken  it  might  be, 
is  to  state  the  truth  in  a  very  mild  form.  And  if 
by  this  triple  combination  of  untruth,  indecency 
and  inhumanity  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  not  put  himself 
beyond  the  pale  of  good  neighborhood,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  any  man  could  contrive  to  do  it. 


NOTES  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  programme  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
for  the  Week  of  Prayer  is  rather  less  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  rather  more  comprehensible  than  usual: 
concentration  rather  than  scatteration  seems  to 
have  been  sought.  The  observance  is  becoming 
quite  general,  and  is  proving  itself,  on  the  whole, 
stimulating  and  useful.  We  notice  that  a  portion 
of  one  evening  is  given  to  prayer  for  “  the  Press; 
for  a  blessing  on  publishers,  editors  and  authors;  ” 
which  is  a  sensible  recognition  of  the  great  estate 
that  has  risen  so  rapidly  into  power  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  days,  and  that  threatens  to  overshadow  the 
pulpit  itself. 

The  Baptist  churches  in  this  country  did  well 
to  observe  the  first  Sunday  of  December  as  a  day 
of  special  thanksgiving  for  the  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  that  has  attended  the  labors  of  their  mission¬ 
aries  in  India  during  the  last  two  years.  Into 
the  church  at  Ongole,  between  the  16th  of  June 
and  the  17th  of  September  last,  nine  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived,  and  at  the  last  advices  thousands  more 
were  awaiting  baptism.  At  other  stations  the 
work,  though  less  remarkable,  is  still  very  en¬ 
couraging.  Here  is  not  only  something  to  be 
thankful  for,  but  something  to  do.  The  training 
of  all  these  converts  in  the  ways  of  Christian  liv¬ 
ing  will  take  labor  and  patience;  and  the  task 
must  be  promptly  undertaken. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  find  something  to  laugh 
at  in  the  plan  adopted  by  one  of  the  Universalist 
churches  of  New  England  for  promoting  a  revival 
of  religion.  The  members  of  this  church  have 
pledged  themselves  to  one  another  for  three 
months  to  try  to  correct  personal  faults,  to  pray 
regularly  to  God,  to  read  the  Bible,  to  attend 
meetings  and  to  reflect  upon  their  personal  rela¬ 
tions  to  Christ  and  upon  the  claims  of  His  church. 
The  limitation  of  this  pledge  to  the  period  of 
three  months  is  the  only  queer  provision.  Do 
these  Christian  brethren  mean  to  say  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  go  on  doing  such  things  after  the 
time  is  up  ?  It  strikes  us  that  each  person  who 
joins  the  church  promises  in  that  act  to  keep  on 


doing  these  very  things  as  long  as  he  lives.  How¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  well,  sometimes,  in  this  formal 
way  to  renew  the  pledge.  And  now  suppose  that 
every  member  of  this  church  faithfully  keeps  this 
pledge:  does  anybody  doubt  that  a  thorough  and 
genuine  revival  of  religion  will  be  in  progress  in 
that  church  before  the  three  months  have  gone 
by? 

There  are  now  sixty-eight  Indian  boys  and 
girls  at  General  Armstrong’s  Hampton  Institute, 
for  the  keeping  of  forty-nine  of  whom  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  pay  annually  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  dollars  each.  The  others  have  been 
supported  hitherto  by  the  benevolence  of  individ¬ 
uals.  Upon  these  forty-nine,  who  have  been 
secured  by  Captain  Pratt,  an  army  officer,  and 
brought  from  the  forests  of  the  West  to  Hampton, 
the  Government  proposes  to  try  the  experiment 
of  educating  them,  apart  from  all  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  their  savage  life,  in  order  that  they  be 
thoroughly  fitted  to  be  teachers  and  guides  of 
their  own  people  in  the  industries  as  well  as  the 
sciences  of  Christian  civilization.  The  task  is  a 
difficult  one,  but  General  Armstrong  can  accom¬ 
plish  it,  if  anybody  can.  And  the  additional 
equipment  for  this  work,  which  his  institution 
needs  and  which  the  Government  does  not  pro¬ 
vide,  ought  to  be  furnished  him  forthwith  by  the 
Christian  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  meeting  with  good  success  in 
New  York  city,  in  spite  of  the  unseemly  squabble 
in  which  his  campaign  was  begun.  Eight  thou¬ 
sand  signatures  to  the  pledge  have  been  obtained 
as  the  result  of  three  weeks’  labor,  and  the  work 
is  still  going  on.  There  is  one  lesson,  however, 
that  we  wish  Mr.  Murphy  would  contrive  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  minds  of  his  converts,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  them  who  act  as  his  “  lieuten¬ 
ants,”— namely,  that  the  keeping  of  pledges  and 
engagements  of  all  sorts  is  quite  as  important  as 
the  making  of  them.  Several — not  all— of  these 
“  lieutenants,”  as  we  happen  to  know,  are  very 
much  in  the  habit  of  being  ruled  by  convenience, 
rather  than  by  conscience,  in  the  fulfillment  of 
their  promises.  An  engagement  to  speak  in  a 
small  town  is  summarily  canceled  if  a  call  is 
heard  from  a  bigger  town.  The  word  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  will  not  go  for  much  hereafter  in 
many  places.  Now  as  between  drinking  and 
lying  we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying 
that  lying  is  the  greater  evil— the  more  prevalent 
evil,  too;  and  if  these  gentlemen  who  are  trying 
to  persuade  drunkards  to  stop  drinking,  are  at 
the  same  time  by  their  example  breaking  down 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  fidelity  and  veracity,  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  on  the  whole  they  are 
doing  mnch  good.  The  inquiry  might  also  occur 
to  them :  “  If  the  reformed  men  keep  their  pledges 
after  the  same  fashion  that  we  keep  our  engage¬ 
ments,  how  long  will  they  stay  reformed  ?  ”  The 
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apostles  of  a  dispensation  which  relies,  as  Mr. 
Murphy’s  does  rely,  upon  the  personal  honor  of 
men  for  its  success,  ought  themselves  to  be  men 
whose  word  can  always  be  depended  on. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  dissent  from  some  of 
the  opinions  and  methods  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  as 
brought  to  light  in  his  theological  discussions. 
But  the  course  of  lectures  which  he  is  now  deliver¬ 
ing  in  Boston  is  likely  to  be  of  much  greater 
value.  Mr.  Cook  has  studied  the  labor  question 
carefully;  he  has  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
seeing  both  sides  of  it,  and  we  expect  from  him  a 
thorough  and  impartial  treatment  of  it — one  that 
will  by  no  means  end  with  the  denunciation  of 
communism,  but  that  will  deal  no  less  vigorously 
with  the  merciless  selfishness  of  the  money  power. 
This  is  the  question  of  the  hour;  Mr.  Cook  has  the 
ear  of  the  public  and  a  chance  to  do  his  country 
a  great  and  lasting  service.  All  good  men  will 
pray  that  he  may  be  wholly  divested  of  the  spirit 
of  fear,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  power  and  of 
love  and  of  a  sound  mind. 

A  fair  specimen  of  the  odium  thooloyicum  lies 
under  our  eye.  It  is  a  letter  printed  in  the  organ 
of  one  religious  denomination,  bringing  to  light 
certain  alleged  disreputable  doings  in  two  other 
denominations — doings  connected  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  minister  from  the  one  of  these  denomi¬ 
nations  to  the  other.  We  shall  not  recite  the 
story,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  abet  the  scandal¬ 
mongers.  But  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
as  they  are  brought  to  light  in  this  narration, 
show  that  it  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  lead  us  to  respect  the  motives  of  those 
concerned  in  it,  who  have  sought  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  a  public  matter.  What  these 
Christian  brethren  have  thought  best  to  be  silent 
about,  this  man  makes  haste  to  proclaim  upon 
the  housetops.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  men¬ 
tion  names;  anonymous  stabbers  of  his  sort 
never  do  that;  but  he  leaves  no  one  in  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  is 
dealing.  And  the  motive  of  this  performance  is 
only  too  plain.  It  is  the  outcome  of  sectarian 
rancor.  This  correspondent  would  never  have 
written,  this  newspaper  would  never  have  pub¬ 
lished,  a  letter  like  this  relating  to  irregularities 
or  misdeeds  in  their  own  sect.  But  here  is  a  fine 
chance  to  point  out  the  frailties  of  two  sister  (?) 
churches;  to  call  attention  to  the  bedraggled 
skirts  of  the  one  and  to  a  ridiculous  rip  in  the 
robe  of  the  other;  and  your  genuine  sectarian 
never  misses  such  a  chance.  If  he  can  make  a 
point  for  his  own  sect  by  dragging  to  light  troub¬ 
les  in  other  sects  which  those  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  do  not  desire  to  make  public,  he  feels  that 
“  the  interests  of  pure  religion  ”  require  him  to 
do  it.  This  is  the  law  of  love  as  he  understands 
it,  in  its  application  to  Christians  of  another  fel¬ 
lowship.  And  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  sect 


spirit  reveals  itself  as  the  antithesis  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit;  and  that  the  sects  are  all  the  while 
showing  themselves  to  be  the  enemies  of  Christ. 

The  greenback  organ  of  New  York  City,  after 
reaching  an  enormous  circulation,  has  stopped 
circulating,  as  every  intelligent  publisher  knew 
that  it  must  do.  It  was  financially  impossible  to 
furnish  so  large  a  paper  weekly  for  twenty  five 
cents  a  year.  No  amount  of  advertising  that 
could  be  obtained  would  make  up  the  enormous 
difference  between  the  cost  of  publication  and 
the  small  sum  received  from  subscribers.  If,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statements  of  this  journal,  its 
country  circulation  had  swelled  to  half  a  million, 
then  half  a  million  country  subscribers  have 
learned  at  a  comparatively  small  expense  an 
important  lesson,  namely:  that  the  man  who 
undertakes  in  the  way  of  business  to  furnish  them 
something  for  nothing,  is  either  a  visionary  or  a 
swindler,— perhaps  both.  And  if  they  will  re¬ 
member  that  this  maxim  applies  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  national  finances  as  well  as  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  newspapers,  they  will  be  speedily  rid 
of  one  of  their  worst  delusions.  As  for  Mr. 
Sliupe,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  him  that 
he  send  to  each  of  his  subscribers  a  small  piece  of 
brown  paper,  on  which  shall  be  printed  in  plain 
letters:  “  This  is  the  Advocate  for  nine  months,” 
—or  “for  six  months”  or  “  for  three  months,” 
as  the  case  may  be.  If  such  a  statement,  backed 
by  the  whole  moral  influence  of  the  Great  Fiat 
Money  Party,  should  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
half  million,  they  would  prove  themselves  very 
inconsistent  and  unreasonable. 

The  most  important  paragraph  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  is  that  which  refers  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  in  the  Southern  states.  The 
President  is  disappointed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Southern  leaders,  and  he  might  have  been  for¬ 
given  for  speaking  much  more  sharply  than  he 
does  speak  of  the  violent  and  dishonorable  meas¬ 
ures  resorted  to  in  several  localities  in  the  South 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negroes.  This  is 
not  just  the  entertainment  to  which  those  who 
with  the  President  have  favored  the  cessation  of 
military  interference  at  the  South  supposed 
themselves  to  be  invited.  They  believed  that 
with  the  removal  of  the  troops  a  better  mind 
would  come  to  the  Southern  whites,  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  negroes  would  be  safe  in  their  cus¬ 
tody.  The  “  ruling  race  ”  of  those  regions  ought 
to  know  that  they  have  succeeded  in  shutting  the 
mouths  of  those  who  have  been  pleading  their 
cause  at  the  North  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  in  disgusting  everybody  hereabouts  who 
cares  for  justice  and  honor. 

What  sort  of  a  man  General  Butler  would 
have  been  if  he  had  been  born  a  Jew,  bred  in  a 
literary  atmosphere,  and  surrounded  by  a  power¬ 
ful  aristocracy  may  be  guessed  by  studying  the 
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political  history  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  premier  and  the  Massachusetts  marplot  are 
kindred  spirits;  both  of  them  live  upon  sensa¬ 
tions  ;  neither  of  them  has  the  vestige  of  a  con¬ 
science  ;  the  methods  of  the  two  are  substantially 
the  same,  though  Beaconsfield  is  really  much 
more  astute  than  Butler;  that  is  to  say,  he  has 
more  imagination,  and  contrives  by  means  of 
that  to  tell  what  decent  people  are  likely  to  think 


about  him  and  his  measures  much  more  accu¬ 
rately  than  Butler  does.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  fate  of  Butler  is  not  distant  from 
Beaconsfield ;  this  new  and  atrocious  war  that  he 
has  hatched  up  with  the  Afghans  ought  to  cost 
him  his  political  head.  Such  conscienceless  crea¬ 
tures  generally  come  to  grief  sooner  or  later;  the 
shrewdness  that  is  born  of  baseness  rarely  fails 
to  defeat  itself. 
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One  who  writes  such  admirable  English  as 
that  of  Mr.  Hamerton,  and  whose  judgments  of 
men  and  things  are  as  just  and  manly  as  we  al¬ 
ways  expect  from  him,  is  sure  to  invest  with  a 
certain  charm  almost  any  subject  that  be  chooses 
to  write  about.  These  five  short  biographies'  owe 
their  interest  quite  as  much  to  the  felicity  of  Mr. 
Hamerton’s  art  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  char¬ 
acters  described.  Victor  Jacquemont,  traveler 
and  naturalist;  Henri  Perreyve,  ecclesiastic  and 
orator;  Francois  Rude,  sculptor;  Jean  Jacques 
Ampere,  historian,  archaeologist  and  traveler; 
and  Henri  Regnault,  painter  and  patriot,  are  the 
five  modern  Frenchmen  whom  Mr.  Hamerton 
brings  before  us ;  and  all  of  them  are  men  worth 
knowing.  Of  the  five,  probably  Americans  will 
find  most  to  attract  them  in  the  stories  of  Per¬ 
reyve  and  Regnault. 

Perreyve  was  a  French  priest,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  the  great  Lacordaire;  and,  like  his  mas¬ 
ter,  he  was  not  only  a  devoted  son  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  a  passionate  friend  of  liber¬ 
ty.  “  The  inconsistency,”  Mr.  Hamerton  hap¬ 
pily  says,  “  is  more  obvious  to-day  than  it  was 
before  the  utterances  of  the  Vatican;  but  no 
inconsistency,  however  glaring,  can  prevent  a 
man  from  having  his  own  convictions,  and  giving 
them  hospitable  lodging  in  his  mind,  where  they 
have  to  get  on  together  as  they  best  can.  The 
more  perfect  his  honesty,  the  less  will  he  be 
tempted  to  turn  out  any  of  his  opinions,  that  he 
may  appear  consistent  in  the  sight  of  others.” 
Henri  Perreyve  thought  he  clearly  saw  that  the 
civilization  of  the  future  must  rest  upon  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  liberty.  “  The  solution  which  he  al¬ 
ways  proposed  for  public  uneasiness  was  political 
freedom  along  with  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.”  The 
few  years  of  his  ministry  were  devoted  to  these 
two  ideas ;  and  with  a  masterful  eloquence  that 
had  its  source  in  the  simplicity  of  his  nature  and 
the  strength  of  his  convictions,  he  plead  for  a  rec- 
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onciliation  of  the  warring  elements  in  modern 
society  through  “  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
love  of  liberty.”  The  Protestant  who  can  put 
such  a  Catholic  as  this  out  of  the  pale  of  his 
brotherhood  must  be  a  poor  sort  of  Christian. 

Perreyve  died  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  34,  after  an 
active  ministry  of  a  very  few  years ;  but  the  “in¬ 
fluence  of  his  character,”  as  his  biographer  tells 
us,  “has  been  steadily  increasing  since — an  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  quiet  kind,  yet  persistent.  The  sincerity 
and  sweetness  of  his  nature ;  his  perfect  self-devo¬ 
tion  to  what  he  thought  the  most  worthy  purposes ; 
his  earnest  desire  to  reconcile  religious  faith  with 
political  liberty,  have  endeared  him  to  thousands 
of  people  in  France  who  are  seeking  after  a  bet¬ 
ter  spiritual  life  in  combination  with  more  perfect 
freedom.” 

With  Regnault,  Americans  have  been  better 
acquainted  than  with  Perreyve ;  his  pictures  are 
not  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  the  thrilling 
tragedy  of  his  death  we  have  not  all  forgotten. 
The  enlistment  as  a  common  soldier  of  this  brill¬ 
iant  young  artist,  just  betrothed,  who  had  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome,  who  was  studying  his  art  in 
the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  and  who  was  ex¬ 
empted  by  this  very  fact  from  military  service; 
his  refusal  to  accept  a  commission;  his  courage 
and  fortitude,  and  his  death  at  the  front  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Paris,  all  will  be  remembered  and  treas¬ 
ured  by  Frenchmen  as  long  as  the  passion  of 
patriotism  finds  a  home  in  their  hearts. 

George  Moore’s  life1  which  has  just  been  told 
by  the  biographer  of  George  Stephenson,  de¬ 
serves  to  be  widely  known;  because  it  was  so 
generous  in  spirit,  so  thoroughly  sensible,  so  per¬ 
fectly  unpretending,  so  persistent  in  the  right,  so 
conscious  of  a  high  stewardship.  Like  Stephen¬ 
son,  Moore  had  to  fight  his  way  at  first  through 
every  embarrassment — poverty,  friendlessness, 
ignorance,  bad  manners,  rustic  dress,  seeming 
stupidity — so  that  the  want  of  sympathy  which 
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he  chiefly  deplores  in  English  society  nearly 
broke  his  heart  on  entering  London;  yet,  late  in 
life  he  was  brave  enough  to  write:  “  My  theory  of 
life  is,  we  are  apt  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  bur¬ 
den  of  our  lot;  life  would  be  worth  nothing  were 
it  not  for  work,  duty,  responsibility.” 

As  soon  as  business  provided  him  something 
beyond  his  daily  wants,  he  began  his  philan¬ 
thropic  career  by  supplanting  the  drunken  and 
paralyzed  schoolmasters  of  his  native  Cumber¬ 
land  with  teachers  that  were  not  cruel,  and  that 
had  someting  to  teach.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  cost  him  a  struggle  against  public  opinion. 
Then,  as  he  went  on  prospering,  every  kind  of 
charity  received  his  hearty  help;  not  mere  money, 
but  time,  counsel,  oversight,  inspiration.  Some 
old  London  charities  he  saved  from  abandonment 
by  raising  money  through  personal  solicitation, 
walking,  as  he  said,  his  boots  off  to  do  it;  some 
he  lifted  out  of  the  ruts,  and  adapted  to  the 
changed  wants  of  the  times;  some  he  delivered 
from  unjust  reproach  and  inspired  anew  with  his 
self-sacrificing  sympathy.  So  incessant  became 
the  labor  that  we  find  him  writing  in  his  diary; 
“  Not  a  minute  can  I  call  my  own;  I  attended  a 
meeting  in  Portman  Chapel  at  9.30  a.  m.;  the 
Fine  Arts  Gallery  at  10.15;  the  Industrial  Dwell¬ 
ings  at  11;  the  Post  Office  Commission  at  2;  the 
Little  Boys’  Home  at  4;  the  City  Mission  at  5 ;  ” 
and  after  that  a  nobleman’s  dinner  with  Mrs. 
Moore. 

Full  a  score  of  great  city  charities  drew  from 
him  their  chief  impulse;  money  from  himself  and 
friends  when  they  were  in  want;  inspiration  when 
they  were  discouraged ;  reform  when  they  were 
perverted;  and,  when  only  a  revolution  could 
save  them,  he  carried  the  day  as  much  by  his 
tenacity  of  purpose  as  by  his  subscription  of  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Over  and  over 
again  he  refused  a  seat  in  Parliament,  refused 
such  high  honors  as  the  Mayoralty  of  London, 
that  he  might  devote  all  the  energy  his  business 
could  spare  to  the  London  poor.  He  saw  very 
clearly  the  necessity  of  shutting  out  children 
from  pauperism,  and  replacing  its  degrading  in¬ 
fluence  by  the  cheer  of  family  life,  which  as  he 
said,  God  had  instituted  for  the  training  of  little 
ones. 

Teased  for  money  from  all  sorts  of  people,  he 
never  gave  but  after  examination,  and  frequently 
gave  twice  his  annual  income ;  especially  he  took 
generous  care  of  all  whom  he  had  to  employ, 
sharing  the  profits  of  his  business  with  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  it,  even  the  porters;  disbursing  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  dollars  in  this 
way  during  a  single  year;  so  that  all  his  work¬ 
people  were  in  a  humble  sense  sharers  of  his  suc¬ 
cess. 

But  his  charities  had  really  no  limit.  The 
first  hospital  for  Incurables  was  his  work ;  every 
sort  of  home  missions  found  in  him  steady  sup¬ 


port  and  constant  oversight.  But  the  grand  act 
of  his  busy  life  was  relieving  starving  Paris  after 
the  late  siege — where  he  worked  some  days  with¬ 
out  sleep,  nearly  sacrificing  his  life,  being 
haunted  long  after  with  midnight  visions  of 
famished  women  and  perishing  children.  This 
portion  of  his  story  has  far  more  interest  than 
any  romance,  and  gives  perfect  proof  of  the  en¬ 
ergy  as  well  as  good  sense  of  all  his  benevolence. 
But  this  was  no  episode;  he  was  always  giving 
and  in  all  ways;  feasting  poor  people  at  his 
country  house,  finding  situations  for  country 
boys  and  girls,  furnishing  wedding  fees  for  those 
living  together  without  marriage,  giving  away 
religious  books  by  thethouand,  relieving  poverty- 
stricken  curates  by  the  dozen,  expressing  in  his 
life  the  motto  of  his  pocket-book:  “What  I 
spent  I  had ;  what  I  saved  I  lost,  what  I  gave  I 
have.” 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  progress  in  the  Univer- 
salist  denomination  that  its  preachers  have,  of 
late,  been  much  less  inclined  to  polemical  discus¬ 
sions  than  formerly,  and  have  been  giving  them¬ 
selves  with  steadily  increasing  earnestness  to  the 
salvation  of  men  from  sin  rather  than  to  the 
propagation  of  their  special  dogmas.  The  late 
controversies  about  retribution  in  the  “Evangeli¬ 
cal  ”  churches  have,  however,  led  the  Universal- 
ists  to  re-assert  with  some  fervor  their  theories  on 
this  subject,  and  a  volume1  before  us  contains  a 
careful  and  somewhat  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  Universalist  theology,  in  its  doctrines  of 
God,  of  Human  Nature,  of  Sin  and  its  Sequences, 
of  Jesus  and  the  Gospels,  of  Repentance  and  Sal¬ 
vation,  of  Punishment,  and  of  Scripture  Interpre¬ 
tation.  The  essays  are  written  in  the  most  tem¬ 
perate  tone,  and  they  display  a  commendable 
thoroughness  of  learning  and  justness  of  thought. 
The  “  Orthodox  ”  reader  will  find  in  the  chapter 
on  Sin  and  its  Sequences  some  strong  statements 
of  the  inveteracy  and  the  destructive  tendency 
of  the  moral  disease  that  affects  human  nature, 
and  in  the  chapter  on  Repentance  and  Salvation, 
a  clear  presentation  of  the  need  of  deliverance 
from  this  condition  by  the  divine  grace.  All 
those  who  wish  to  know  what  the  doctrines  of 
the  Universalists  are  should  read  this  dispassion¬ 
ate  statement  of  them  by  their  own  ablest  men : 
especially  should  it  be  read  by  all  those  preachers 
who  feel  it  their  duty  to  controvert  Universalism 
from  their  pulpits,  in  order  that  they  may  know 
exactly  what  the  errors  are  which  they  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  expose. 

Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson’s  demand  for  a  more 
readable  Bible  is  partly  satisfied  by  an  edition2  of 

1  The  Latest  Word  of  Universalism :  Thirteen  Es¬ 
says  by  Thirteen  Clergymen.  Boston  :  Universalist 
Publishing  House. 

2  Collins’s  Paragraph  Testament :  New  York:  Col¬ 
lins  &  Brother. 
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the  New  Testament  recently  published.  The 
divisions  into  chapter  and  verse  are  omitted,  and 
the  paragraphing  seems  to  be  judiciously  done. 
The  punctuation  follows  Bagster’s  text  with  the 
addition  of  quotation  marks  in  distinct  speeches 
and  conversations.  The  Italic  type  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  version  indicating  doubtful  or  supplied 
words  is  retained.  This  is  a  decided  blemish, 
inasmuch  as  the  book  is  not  intended  for  critical 
purposes,  but  simply  for  devotional  reading. 
These  unsightly  Italics  constantly  offend  the 
eye  and  disturb  the  thought  of  the  reader. 
Otherwise  it  answers  its  purpose  very  well.  It  is 
printed  in  large  type,  contains  Bagster’s  index  of 
subjects  and  makes  a  crown  octavo  volume  of 
548  pages. 

The  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett  is  a  thinker  who  has 
trained  himself  to  find  “correspondences”  be¬ 
tween  different  orders  of  things;  and  having,  by 
his  connection  both  with  the  Unitarians  and 
with  the  New  Church  people,  formed  a  high  opin¬ 
ion  of  Channing  and  also  of  Swedenborg,  he  has 
undertaken  to  show  “the  many  and  remarkable 
agreements  in  the  beliefs  and  teachings  of  these 
writers.”1  His  strongest  allegiance  is  owed,  no 
doubt,  to  Swedenborg;  the  important  fact  to 
him  is,  not  that  Swedenborg  agrees  with  Chan¬ 
ning,  but  that  Channing  agrees  with  Swedenborg; 
yet  he  hopes  to  win  from  his  former  friends  in 
the  Unitarian  ranks  some  respect  for  the  Swedish 
seer  by  showing  how  in  many  ways  he  anticipated 
their  own  great  protagonist.  This  finding  of 
agreements  between  masters  of  different  schools 
is  a  pleasant  task — Heaven  send  that  it  may  be¬ 
come  increasingly  popular!  That  there  must 
have  been  points  of  agreement  between  two  men 
whose  spiritual  sight  was  as  clear  and  whose  aims 
were  as  pure  as  those  of  Swedenborg  and  Chan¬ 
ning  we  could  have  told  beforehand.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  has  done  well  to  point  out  these  harmonies, 
and  his  volume  will  prove  instructive  and  stimu¬ 
lating  to  all  intelligent  readers. 

A  book  that  has  not  yet  made  much  noise  in 
the  world,  but  that  is  fitted  to  do  good  service, 
is  Mr.  Wyman’s  “  Acquaintance  with  God.”2 
Its  subject  is  the  philosophy  of  Christian  expe¬ 
rience,  and  the  view  which  it  presents,  with 
plain  speech  and  even  temper,  is  one  that  does 
not  contradict  reason  and  that  commends  itself 
to  every  man’s  conscience.  Those  ministers  who 
are  not  sure  that  they  have  nothing  to  learn 
about  what  conversion  is  and  what  changes  the 
religious  life  implies,  would  do  well  to  read  this 
unpretending  volume;  and  it  is  not  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  average  parishioner. 

1  Swedenborg  and  Channing.  By  B.  F.  Barrett. 
Philadelphia:  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger. 

2  Acquaintance  with  God;  or  Salvation  and  Charac¬ 
ter.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Wyman, Ph.  D.  Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard. 


A  work  of  vast  learning  and  of  great  value  to 
students  of  ancient  literatures  is  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Weber’s  “  History  of  Indian 
Literature.”1  It  is  only  the  literature  of  the  first 
and  second  periods  of  the  Indo-Aryan  language 
that  this  book  discusses;  but  it  treats  these,  espe¬ 
cially  the  first,  with  a  fullness  of  material  and  a 
clearness  of  method  that  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
In  his  introduction  Professor  Weber  sets  aside 
as  altogether  inconclusive  the  reasons  commonly 
given  for  believing  that  the  literature  of  India  is 
the  most  ancient  literature  of  the  world;  but  he 
furnishes  other  reasons  of  much  more  satisfactory 
character  leading  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
literature  of  the  earlier  or  Vedic  period,  is  divided 
into  four  parts,— the  Rig-Veda,  the  Sama-Veda, 
the  Yajur-Veda  (which  is  a  double  form)  and  the 
Atharva-V eda.  Each  of  these  is  again  subdivided 
into  three  distinct  parts, — Samhita,  Brahmana  and 
Sutra.  The  Samhita  is  a  collection  of  the  ancient 
religious  songs  of  the  Hindus,  the  Brakmanas 
consist  of  rationalistic  explanations  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  celebrated  in  these  songs,  and  the  Sutras 
are  simple  condensations  or  digests  of  the  Brah- 
manas.  A  resume  is  given  of  Yedic  literature 
under  each  of  these  fifteen  subdivisions,  and  the 
review  clearly  exhibits  the  developement  not 
only  of  learning  but  also  of  religion  among  the 
Hindus.  The  second  and  more  familiar  period, 
that  of  the  Sanskrit  literature,  is  treated  with  less 
fullness  but  with  equal  learning. 

The  greatest  statesmen  have  often  been  the 
most  delightful  of  letter  writers;  and  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck’s  gifts  as  a  correspondent  are  not  less  re¬ 
markable  than  his  genius  for  statesmanship. 
The  collection  of  letters2  now  printed  show  us 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  in  a  new  character, 
and  reveal  to  us  the  wit,  the  vivacity  and  the 
tenderness  of  this  strong  nature.  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  is,  moreover,  as  this  record  shows  us,  in 
all  respects  a  human  being;  he  likes  good  vic¬ 
tuals  and  horses  and  dogs,  and  takes  a  keen 
pleasure  in  the  life  that  he  now  lives  in  the  flesh. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  him  off  duty,  in  this 
frank  unveiling  of  his  domestic  nature,  and  to 
find  that  our  respect  for  him  does  not  suffer  in 
this  nearer  view. 

Mr.  Henqy  M.  Stanley’s  own  history  of  his 
travels  having  been  published  in  an  expensive 
form,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  cheaper  and  less 
valuable  records,  drawn  from  the  newspaper  re- 

1  The  History  of  Indian  Literature.  By  Albrecht 
Weber.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edi¬ 
tion  by  John  Mann.  M.  A.,  and  Theodor  Zachari®, 
Ph.  D.,  with  the  Sanction  of  .the  Author.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

2  Prince  Bismarck’s  Letters  to  His  Wife.  His  Sister 
and  Others,  from  1844  to  1870.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Fitz  Maxse.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 
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ports  of  his  journeyings,  will  find  a  good  sale.  Of 
these  the  “Hon”  J.  T.  Headley’s  book,1  with 
its  monumental  title-page,  and  its  profusion  of 
pictures,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable.  Time 
was  when  Mr.  Headley  was  regarded  by  a  large 
class  of  readers  as  a  very  eminent  and  eloquent 
writer,  and  we  do  not  see  any  signs  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  that  his  hand  has  become  enfeebled  or  that 
his  heart  has  grown  cold.  He  is  still  the  same 
ardent,  impetuous,  devoted  historian  that  he  al¬ 
ways  was.  There  is  some  lack  of  consecutive¬ 
ness  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  in  this 
volume;  and  in  the  rush  of  emotion  the  rhetoric 
is  now  and  then  a  little  mixed;  but  the  book  will 
find  great  favor  with  all  those  who  admire  Mr. 
Headley’s  writings,  and  will  serve  to  amuse  many 
others. 

Me.  Calvert’s  study2  of  Wordsworth  is  a 
piece  of  careful  but  sympathetic  criticism,  and 
will  rank  along  with  the  essays  of  Frederic  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Stopford  Brooke  and  Principal  Shairp  in 
its  appreciative  and  almost  worshipful  estimate 
of  Wordsworth’s  character  and  work.  The  influ¬ 
ence  which  he  has  exerted  over  the  best  minds  of 
our  own  time  is  something  noteworthy;  no  other 
recent,  poet  has  been  so  great  a  master.  And 
while  the  last  verdict  must  be  that  his  simplicity 
is  sometimes  overstrained,  and  that  his  homilies 
frequently  degenerate  into  the  barest  prose,  yet 
criticism  can  only  confirm  his  right  to  be  ranked 
among  the  great  seers  and  teachers  of  mankind. 
We  commend  Mr.  Calvert’s  “Study”  to  a  race 
of  poets  that  content  themselves  with  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  outward  aspects  and  forms  of  Nature, 
and  are  not  greatly  troubled  with 

“A  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air 
Anil  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.” 

In  their  “  Recollections  of  Writers,”3  Charles 
and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  have  preserved  for  us 
a  delightful  bundle  of  characteristic  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  later  English  writers  and  artists, — 
Coleridge  and  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  and  Keats 
and  Cruikslianks  and  Leech  and  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Dickens  and  Jerrold  and  a  host  of  others.  Many 
letters  of  Hunt  and  Dickens  and  Jerrold  are 
given,  and  the  gossip  about  all  these  famous  peo¬ 
ple  is  of  a  good-natured  and  highly  appreciative 
quality. 

One  would  not  look  for  much  poetry  in  or 
about  Africa;  but  Mr.  Longfellow  has  contrived 

l  The  Achievements  of  Stanley  and  other  African 
Explorers.  By  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley.  Springfield: 
Hubbard  Brothers. 

a  Wordsworth;  A  Biographic  JEsthetic  Study.  By 
George  H.  Calvert.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Spring- 
field:  Whitney  &  Adams. 

8  Recollections  of  Writers.  By  Charles  and  Mary 
Cowden  Clarke.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 


to  gather  for  his  volume1  of  “  Poems  of  Places  ” 
devoted  to  that  continent  a  goodly  array  of 
striking  and  memorable  verse.  Carthage,  Egypt, 
Ancient  Thebes,  the  Nile,  the  Pyramids  and  the 
Desert,  have  furnished  themes  to  many  of  the 
best  singers;  and  this  collection  is  a  beautiful 
garland  laid  by  modern  art  upon  the  altars  of 
the  ancient  civilization. 

Toplady’s  familiar  hymn  with  illustrations 
by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey  is  one  of  the  gift-books2 
of  the  season.  The  printing  and  binding  are  ele¬ 
gant,  but  the  designs  are  not  remarkable,  and 
the  hymn  gains  nothing  of  impressiveness  as  we 
contemplate  them. 

The  birds  of  America  have  been  fortunate  in 
their  historians,  and  among  them  Alexander  Wil¬ 
son  and  his  collaborator,  Charles  Lucian  Bona¬ 
parte  have  long  been  eminent.  The  three  large 
volumes  of  their  joint  work  have  now  heen  re¬ 
published  in  one  volume.3  The  plates  and  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  hundred-dollar  edition  are  used 
in  this  edition,  though  the  latter  are  not  colored. 
This  valuable  and  expensive  work  is  thus  sold  at 
the  moderate  price  of  seven  dollars  and  a  half. 

Of  recent  novels,  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe’s  A  Face  Illu¬ 
mined  (New  York;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company)  is 
most  eagerly  bespoken  and  will  have  widest  sale. 
The  popularity  of  Mr.  Roe’s  books  is  something 
phenomenal,  but  nothing  to  be  deprecated.  The 
people  who  buy  and  read  them  would  find  the 
stories  of  Mr.  Howells  rather  dull;  and  while 
Mr.  Roe  amuses  them  vastly  more  than  Mr. 
Howells  could,  he  does  them  no  harm.  The  pub¬ 
lic  requires  for  its  literary  nutriment  a  large 
amount  of  food  that  is  not  highly  organized,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  pabulum  like  that  of  Mr.  Roe’s 
stories  is  not  only  wholesome,  but — if  we  may  be 
allowed  an  expressive  vulgarism — remarkably 
“fillin’.”  .  .  .  Robert  Lowell’s  Stories  from  an 
Old  Dutch  Town  (Boston:  Roberts  Brothers) 
give  us  the  result  of  some  faithful  studies  of 
manners,  speech  and  character  among  the  Dutch¬ 
men  of  the  Mohawk  valley;  but  as  stories,  they 
are  too  rambling  and  confused  in  action  to  afford 
much  pleasure  to  the  reader.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mason  A. 
Green  makes  his  first  serious  venture  in  fiction 
in  Bitterwood.  (New  York:  G.  W.  Carleton  & 
Co.)  Mr.  Green  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
some  insight  into  character;  many  of  his  descrip¬ 
tions  are  accurate  and  vivid,  and  his  moralizings 

1  Poems  of  Places.  Edited  by  Henry  W.  Long¬ 
fellow.  Africa.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 
Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 

2  Rock  of  Ages.  By  Augustus  Montague  Toplady. 
With  Illustrations  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey.  Boston : 
Lee  &  Shepard.  Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 

3  American  Ornithology;  or  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Birds  of  the  United  States.  By  Alexander  Wil¬ 
son  and  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte.  Philadelphia: 
Porter  &  Coates.  Springfield:  A.  Burt. 
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are  frequently  apt;  but  he  lacks  the  constructive 
faculty.  He  must  study  the  art  of  story-telling, 
and  learn  to  march  his  materials  into  action  in 
better  order,  and  with  a  more  intelligible  plan  of 
campaign.  .  .  .  Miss  Virginia  F.  Townsend’s  A 
Woman’s  Word  and  How  She  Kept  It  (Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard)  is  a  love  story  of  a  mildly  har¬ 
rowing  type.  The  moral  tone  of  the  story  is 
good  enough,  but  its  intellectual  quality  is  not  of 
the  highest  order. 

Of  children’s  books  for  the  holidays  the  supply 
never  fails.  Among  the  best  that  we  have  seen 
is  Nelly’s  Silver  Mine  by  H.  H.  (Boston:  Rob¬ 
erts  Brothers.)  It  is  a  sketch  of  child-life  in  Col¬ 
orado,  full  of  nature  and  human  nature,  instruc¬ 
tive,  wholesome  and  stimulating.  H.  H.  knows 
and  loves  children,  and  we  trust  that  her  first 
venture  in  this  field  will  not  be  her  last.  .  .  A 
neat  box  contains  the  Ainslie  Series:  Ainslie  and 
His  Friends ;  Grandpa’s  House  ;  Harry’s  Winter 
with  the  Indians;  Four,  and  Wi lat  they  Did,— 
by  Helen  Campbell.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.)  These  are  established  and  worthy  favor¬ 
ites  with  the  children,  and  in  this  new  and  popu¬ 
lar  edition  ought  to  find  many  readers.  ...  So¬ 
phie  May’s  Little  Pitchers  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shep¬ 
ard)  is  bright  and  laughable,  of  course,  besides 
being  profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  righteousness  to  the  little  folks.  The 
author  keeps  studying  children  faithfully,  and 
always  has  some  new  and  good  things  to  tell. 
The  boy  who  thought  God  spoke  to  him  “  under 
his  jag-knife  pocket,”  and  who  wanted  to  whip 
another  fellow  for  pinching  his  little  sister’s  fin¬ 
gers  “with  a  pair  of  clams,”  can  be  added,  not 
to  her  creations,  bqt  to  her  series  of  reports  on 
childhood.  .  .  .  The  boys  will  find  in  Burying 
the  Hatchet,  by  Elijah  Kellogg,  (Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard)  all  the  excitement  they  crave.  It  is  a 
story  of  frontier  life  during  the  French  war;  and 
while  the  mental  health  of  our  boys  does  not 
require  many  additions  to  this  class  of  hooks, 
this  book  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  best  of 
its  class.  .  .  .  Any  American  boy  who  wishes  to 
know  what  “being  a  boy”  means  in  England, 
will  be  interested  in  reading  My  Boyhood,  by  H. 
C.  Barkley.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 
Mr.  Barkley  gives  the  flavor  of  the  English  boy- 
life  quite  as  faithfully,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Warner 
gives  that  of  the  American  boy  in  his  delightful 
book;  and  there  is  matter  of  interest,  not  only 
for  boys,  but  for  students  of  comparative  civiliza¬ 
tion,  in  these  two  recent  sketches.  ...  A  thor- 
oughly  healthy  story  for  children  is  Miss  Sleight  ’s 
Prairie  Days.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 
The  free  wind  of  the  prairies  blows  through  its 
pages;  its  young  folks  are  neither  incredibly  good 
nor  attractively  bad,  and  its  lessons  of  conduct 
are  sound  and  sweet.  .  .  .  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scud- 


der  is,  after  all,  about  the  cleverest  of  our  writers 
for  children;  and  his  The  Bodleys  on  TJ heels 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.)  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  series  of  sketches.  Mr.  Scudder  takes  the 
Bodley  family  upon  an  excursion  along  the  north 
shore  of  Massachusetts,  where  they  see  many 
notable  things  and  discourse  about  them  charm- 
ingly.  I  he  book  holds  the  interest  of  very  young 
readers,  and  contributes  to  the  knowledge  as 
well  as  the  pleasure  of  those  that  are  not  so 
young. 
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George  Clyde  was  superintending  the 
mining  works  at  Winding  Lake  and  living 
with  his  only  and  orphan  sister,  Carol,  at 
the  Blue  Cove  House.  He  invited  his  friend 
Stanfield  to  come  out  for  a  month  and  Stan¬ 
field  went  out  of  his  way  to  pick  up  Frank 
Severn  at  Seaport.  Severn  could  not  leave  at 
once  but  asked  Stanfield  to  wait,  and  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  his  cousin,  Ottalie  Larch,  who 
was  in  the  city  on  a  visit  and  with  whom 
Stanfield  sat  and  walked  a  good  deal  in  the 
week  or  two  that  followed  and  found  it  very 
pleasant.  When  he  and  Severn  took  the 
train  at  last  for  the  north,  Ottalie  Larch 
had  become  a  large  part  of  Stanfield’s  med¬ 
itations,  in  fact  he  was  thinking  rather 
sore-heartedly  what  an  extremely  intelligent, 
modest,  humorous,  good  girl  she  was,  when 
Severn  turned  abruptly  and  asked  if  he 
did  n’t  like  her. 

jtf‘Yes,  very  much,”  was  Stanfield's  reply. 

“  I  knew  you  would,”  Severn  commented  ; 
“  I  think  I’m  a  lucky  fellow,  Stan.  We 
don’t  gush,  you  know :  we ’ve  always  been 
friends  and  sort  of  fallen  heir  to  each  other ; 
but  regard  and  confidence  are  better  foun¬ 
dations  for  a  house  than  passion.”  And 
more  to  the  same  effect. 

Stanfield  looked  round  in  his  face  and 
asked  sharply, 

“  Severn,  what  are  you  talking  about?” 

“  Why,  did  n’t  I  tell  you  ?  Don’t  you 
know  ?  Ottalie  and  I  are  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  next  spring  1” 

Stanfield  looked  at  him  a  moment,  then 


turned  away  and  was  very  quiet  the  rest  of 
the  journey. 

They  and  the  Clydes  sailed  and  rode  and 
climbed  about  the  beautiful  lake  and  the 
hilly-bordering  country,  drank  the  inspiring 
air,  and  snuffed  the  oders  of  pine  and  white 
clover. 

Carol  Clyde,  was  a  straight,  handsome, 
eager  girl,  quick  as  light  to  catch  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  merriment  and  echo  it  with  flashing, 
involuntary  laughter,  but  as  quick  to  turn 
sober  at  a  grave  word.  Young  as  she  wras 
she  had  had  much  grief,  and  its  effect  was 
visible  though  her  natural  buoyancy  re¬ 
mained.  With  Severn  she  was  all  gayety  and 
spirit.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  her  brilliant 
face  kindle  and  her  eyes  flash,  and  hear  her 
quick  laugh  and  retort  to  the  merry  fellow’s 
banter.  With  the  soberer  Stanfield  she 
evinced  both  gravity  and  an  insatiable  curi¬ 
osity.  She  would  listen  to  him  while  he 
talked  and  ask  question  upon  question,  with 
a  surprising  simplicity  and  directness  of  eye 
and  speech  and  untiring  interest  in  what  he 
had  to  tell  her  of  the  wmrld,  but  always 
turned  away  and  changed  to  a  lighier  humor 
when  Severn  appeared. 

And  for  his  part,  Severn  showed  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  increasing  relish  for  her  com¬ 
pany,  -which  Stanfield  observing  did  not  find 
distateful  but  the  contrary.  He  did  not  let 
himself  dwell  upon  it,  but  kept  it  apart  as  a 
sweet  morsel  to  be  enjoyed  without  reflec¬ 
tion.  And  so  swift  weeks  passed.  But 
upon  a  certain  Saturday  morning,  as  he  sat 
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on  a  huge  rock  he  had  climbed,  the  sudden 
sight  of  Severn  and  Carol  together  below 
among  the  trees  and  the  sound  of  their 
voices  and  laughter  heard  fitfully,  brought 
him  a  quick  and  keen  remorse  which  stayed 
by  him  all  day  and  with  it  a  tender,  regretful 
impression  of  the  presence  of  Ottalie  Larch. 
That  evening  the  four  friends  went  rowing 
and  loitered  late.  As  they  parted  for  the 
night  on  the  shadowy  lawn  before  the  house, 
Stanfield  and  Severn  stood  close  together  and 
Severn’s  eyes  followed  Carol  up  the  steps 
and  in  at  the  door,  and  even  then  they  re¬ 
mained  fixed  on  the  place  where  she  had 
disappeared.  Finally  he  turned  slowly,  as 
if  drawn  by  some  fascination,  and  met 
Stanfield’s  steadfast  gaze.  And  Stanfield 
spoke,  his  words  turning  harsh  without  his 
intending  it. 

“  Have  you  forgotten  Miss  Larch  ?  ” 

Stanfield  could  see,  dim  as  it  was,  that 
that  challenge  staggered  him  and  his  fea¬ 
tures  settled  with  a  certain  heavy  solidity, 
as  loose  earth  will  when  jarred  together ;  but 
his  eyes  did  not  drop  and  he  said  not  a  word 
in  reply. 

And  Stanfield  added  sternly, 

“  It ’s  time  you  went  back  to  her.” 

“  Go  back  yourself,”  he  answered  in  a  low, 
unnatural  voice. 

Stanfield  dropped  his  face  and  swung  off. 
Indeed,  he  would  1  He  went  plunging 
down  the  road  toward  the  city  half-a-thou- 
sand  miles  away.  He  staved  on  drunkenly 
for  hours,  held  back  and  yet  impelled  resist- 
lessly,  as  if  the  elemental  forces  grasped  him 
and  would  tear  him  asunder.  At  last  the 
road  wound  up  a  long  and  weary  ascent  and, 
gaining  the  summit,  he  turned  aside,  worn 
out,  and  threw  himself  down  under  the  lee 
of  a  great  rock  and  fell  asleep.  The  night 
was  dry  and  warm  and  already  it  was  nearly 
dawn. 

The  land  dipped  steeply  in  a  broad  sweep 
from  the  ridge  where  Stanfield  slept,  and 
the  early  Sabbath  morning  crept  palpitating 
upon  a  village  far  below.  The  stir  of  life, 
faint  and  sweet  with  distance,  came  up  to 
him  and  mingled  with  his  dreams,  the  low¬ 
ing  of  kine,  the  bark  of  a  dog,  the  tinkling 
of  sheep  bells,  the  softened  clarion  of  barn¬ 
yard  fowls.  Then  the  east  flashed,  and  over 


the  boundless,  billowy  green  ocean  came  the 
radiant  sunrise. 

By  and  by  Stanfield  woke  out  of  dreams 
of  peace  and  joy,  and  looked  down  on  a 
world  miraculously  fair  and  full  of  the  hab¬ 
itations  of  care  and  disquiet.  In  his  sleep 
he  had  walked  among  city  streets  and  parks 
and  beside  him  went  Ottalie  Larch,  modest 
and  happy.  He  felt  the  touch  of  her  hand, 
the  very  brushing  of  her  garment ;  heard 
her  soft  voice  and  light  tread.  And  he 
woke  with  a  mighty  love  and  longing.  He 
went  on  down  the  road  toward  the  south, 
walking  unevenly,  torn  by  contending 
doubts  and  instincts  but  driven  by  the  over¬ 
powering  yearning  of  his  heart. 

Presently,  up  from  the  east,  as  if  calling 
to  him,  came  sweet  and  solemn  the  clangor 
of  the  village  bells.  He  stopped  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  resonant  swell  and  decadence 
of  the  pealing  tones.  He  had  heard  many 
sermons  in  his  time,  and  many  a  great  bell 
and  caroling  chimes  had  flung  out  their  in¬ 
vitation  to  him ;  but  now  the  thought  of 
the  simple,  rustic  people  gathering  at  that 
summons,  each  with  his  care  or  fear,  his 
weakness,  his  ignorance,  his  humbled  pride, 
to  confess  and  pray  for  light,  for  solace,  for 
help,  guidance,  pardon,  release,  affected  him 
as  never  before.  A  great  humility  and 
loneliness  came  over  him,  a  powerful  draw¬ 
ing  toward  his  kind  assembling  there,  and 
he  desired  to  mingle  his  own  confession 
of  impotence  and  blindness  with  theirs. 
Might  there  not  be  some  message  for  him  ? 
He  left  the  road  and  struck  straight  across 
country,  down  steeps,  over  rock  and  ravine. 
He  passed  through  the  quiet,  shady  village 
streets  and  came  to  an  old-fashioned  meet¬ 
ing  house,  slipped  in  and  sat  down  near  the 
door. 

There  was  nothing  rotund  or  polished  in 
the  preacher’s  words,  but  the  first  sound  of 
his  voice  had  the  fire  and  power  of  convic¬ 
tion  and  enthusiasm,  and  it  took  hold  of 
Stanfield  like  the  steadying  of  a  strong 
hand,  before  he  knew  a  word  that  was  said. 
The  simple  exhortation  was  nearly  at  its 
close.  Apparently  he  had  been  comforting 
and  stimulating  his  people  in  some  wide¬ 
spread  trouble.  He  paused  as  Stanfield  en¬ 
tered,  and  took  breath  for  the  final  words. 
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His  eyes  passed  over  his  hushed  and  affected 
audience  and  were  arrested  by  the  pale, 
haggard,  unkempt  young  stranger,  whose 
disheveled  dress  only  set  off  in  incongruous 
relief  his  character  of  a  student  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  and  they  remained  fixed  upon  him 
while  he  began  |he  delivery  of  the  quoted 
verses  with  which  he  closed,  and  which  he 
made  his  own  by  a  strong,  fervent  sympa¬ 
thy  and  a  natural  power  and  pathos  of  ex¬ 
pression  : — 

“  People  scattered  abroad, 

Poor  people  o£  God,  who  would  fain  see  his  face, 

Hardly  ye  follow  the  road ; 

So  much  to  hinder  the  race; 

Poor  people  of  God ! 

And  yet  why  are  ye  weak  ? 

This  God  whom  ye  serve,  is  not  he  your  support? 

Do  not  his  promises  speak? 

Can  ye  not  trust  as  ye  ought? 

Say,  people  of  God? 

What!  has  his  hand  lost  power? 

Is  that  arm  shortened  which  holdeth  the  spheres? 

Gives  he  a  broken  tower 
To  shelter  ye  from  your  fears? 

Oh  no,  people  of  God! 

Yes,  his  promise  shall  stand, — 

Yes,  the  Lord  lieareth  his  people’s  cry; 

His  grace  shall  reign  in  the  land, 

The  power  of  hell  shall  die, 

For  you,  people  of  God!  ” 

Stanfield  was  stirred  and  affected  inex¬ 
pressibly.  He  hardly  heard  what  followed, 
but  speedily  the  benediction  was  said  and 
he  came  out  with  the  dispersing  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  took  no  heed  of  the  curious  eyes 
that  scanned  him  with  excusable  wonder, 
but  he  turned  aside  out  of  the  press  in¬ 
stinctively,  till  the  throng  should  pass,  and 
leaned  against  a  tree.  Full  of  his  own 
emotion,  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything 
else  till  suddenly  the  clergyman’s  pale,  fine, 
eager  face  appeared  close  before  him  and 
gazed  intently  into  his. 

“Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  sir?”  he 
asked. 

“1-ou  have,”  Stanfield  answered.  “I 
am  one  of  God’s  poor  people.”  Uncon¬ 
sciously  he  took  off  his  hat  and  his  tumbled 
hair  straggled  over  his  forehead ;  and  he 
repeated  in  a  low  tone,  “  One  of  his  weak, 
blind  children  1  ” 

“  You  have  been  tempted  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 
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“And  you  are  going  straight  now,  with 
God’s  help  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  should  like  to  promise  you  that.” 

He  offeied  his  hand,  and  the  minister 
took  it  with  a  quick,  firm  grasp,  still  look¬ 
ing  him  steadfastly  in  the  face  and  adding 
a  few  urgent  words,  to  which  Stanfield  only 
bowed  his  head.  And  then  the  two  brother- 
men,  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  each 
other  before,  parted  and  will  not  probably 
meet  again. 

That  afternoon,  sitting  before  the  Cove 
House,  he  saw  a  sail  boat  come  round  Ham¬ 
merhead  Point  and  dance  in  toward  the 
wharf,  then  dance  away  again.  A  ladvcame 
over  the  rocky  causeway  alone,  turning  often 
to  look  back  at  the  boat,  then  turned  her  back 
upon  it  and  came  slowly  through  the  trees. 
It  was  Carol.  Presently  she  saw  him  and 
hesitated,  coming  a  little  way  and  then 
looking  back.  He  went  to  meet  her.  She 
saw  that  he  was  grave  and  pale  and  met 
him  gravely. 

“  IV  e  have  been  at  a  camp-meeting  across 
at  Red  Gap,”  she  told  him.  “  They  have 
gone  round  with  the  boat  to  a  more  shel¬ 
tered  anchorage.” 

They  sat  on  a  bench  under  the  trees,  and 
were  silent,  looking  off  at  the  white-capped 
waves  and  the  shallows  that  ran  across 
them.  He  asked  her  what  they  had  heard 
at  the  camp-meeting  and  that  led  to  some 
serious  talk,  and  when  Severn  and  Clyde 
came  over  the  hill  presently  and  down  the 
slope,  Severn  caught  sight  of  them,  Stan¬ 
field  talking  earnestly  and  Carol  standing 
before  him  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 
Severn  stopped  a  moment  and  then  turned 
off  and  went  into  the  house.  Stanfield  saw 
him  as  he  turned  away  and  just  spoke  to 
Clyde,  left  the  brother  and  sister  together 
and  went  in  after  Severn ;  but  he  was  al¬ 
ready  gone  out  another  way. 

Stanfield  searched  and  inquired  for  him 
in  vain,  then  waited,  anxious  and  con¬ 
science-smitten  for  his  return.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  he  grew  impatient  and  walked  away  by 
the  mountain  road  toward  Catlin  village. 
Looking  in  <it  a  lighted  place  there,  to  his 
own  surprise  he  saw  Severn  with  some  loud 
new  acquaintances  and  went  in  and  brought 
him  out.  They  walked  side  by  side  a  little 
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way;  Stanfield’s  head  was  bowed.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  turned  and  took  hold  of  Severn 
and  said  in  his  face, 

“  Frank,  go  home.” 

Severn  exclaimed  at  him  savagely  and 
then  answered  : 

“Yes,  go  home;  go  home  and  leave  the 
coast  clear  for  you, — why  don’t  you  finish 
what  you  mean  ?  ” 

The  blood  flew  into  Stanfield’s  head  so 
that  it  sank  and  swam,  but  he  would  not  let 
go  of  Severn’s  shoulder  or  be  moved  to  an¬ 
ger.  And  when  the  blackness  went  out  of 
his  eyes  he  lifted  them  and  said  as  before, — 

“  You  are  mistaken  :  I  don’t  want  to 
stay.  Come  home ;  come  home  with  me— 
did  I  say  go  ?  ” 

The  persistent  affection  of  the  tone, 
glance  and  grasp  wrought  upon  Severn,  and 
he  sank  together  and  shook  so  that  he  had 
to  sit  down  on  a  step.  Stanfield  stood  be¬ 
side  him  and  waited  for  him  to  lift  his  head. 
He  did  so  presently  and  spoke, 

“  Take  me  away,  Stan.  Don’t  leave  me  ; 
don’t  let  go  of  me  ;  don’t  go  back  there.” 

They  set  out  for  Trestleton  at  once, 
waited  there  for  a  train,  and  by  morning 
were  on  their  way  cityward. 

The  day  afterward  Severn  came  into 
Stanfield’s  room  at  Seaport.  He  looked 
black  and  unrefreshed.  Stanfield  spoke  of 
stalling  west  again  immediately. 

“  If  you  do  I  ’ll  go  back,”  Severn  said. 
“  You ’ve  got  to  help  me  through  this,  Stan. 
How  am  I  to  go  back  to  Ottalie  ?  I ’ve 
made  a  horrible  blunder  there ;  that  was 
nice  stuff  I  was  talking  on  the  train  the 
night  we  went  out,  was  n’t  it  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  it  was,”  Stanfield 
growled. 

“Anyway  I  can’t  put  on  a  smug  mouth 
with  her  as  I  used  to,  and  it  would  be  lying 
to  her  if  I  did,”  Severn  went  on.  “  Have  I 
any  right  to  deceive  her  by  silence  either  ? 
Things  are  not  the  same  and  I  can’t  make 
them.  I’m  more  than  half  inclined  to  be 
honest  with  her  and  tell  her  the  truth  at 
once.” 

That  seemed  very  plausible  doctrine  to 
Stanfield  at  first  and  carried  his  sense  with 
it  powerfully.  He  sat  with  his  face  away, 
but  presently  a  scornful  expression  grew 


upon  him  and  he  looked  up  and  answered 
sneeringly, 

'  “  That ’s  very  fine  logic,  Severn.  What 
do  you  mean  by  truth?  You’d  keep  your 
word  as  long  as  it ’s  pleasant  and  conven¬ 
ient.  There ’s  only  one  side  to  a  bargain 
and  there ’s  no  such  thing  as  a  binding  obli¬ 
gation.  There  was  no  consideration  in  the 
contract  and  you  ’re  going  to  be  honest  and 
declare  you  won’t  be  bound  by  it.  You  ’d 
give  your  note,  like  Micawber,  and  thank 
God  that  debt  was  paid.” 

“  No,”  Severn  thundered  back,  “  but 
when  I  had  lost  the  money  or  had  it  stolen 
and  was  sure  I  could  n’t  get  it  back,  I 
would  n’t  go  sneaking  on,  pretending  I  was 
going  to  pay  in  full  at  date.  I ’d  swallow 
my  pride  and  walk  up  and  tell  the  truth 
and  ask  the  creditors  what  they  wanted.” 

“  Yes,”  pursued  Stanfield,  “  and  you ’d 
feel  justified  in  gambling  with  the  money 
or  carrying  it  round  in  your  pocket  and 
showing  it  in  public  places.  It  would  never 
occur  to  you  that  you  ought  to  put  it  in  a 
safe  place  and  shun  avoidable  risks.” 

In  the  end  Stanfield  stayed. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later  he  was  still  in 
the  city.  Walking  one  morning,  moody 
and  alone,  he  came  opposite  a  little  park  ; 
it  looked  green  and  cool  with  its  fountain 
playing  up  among  the  trees  and  flashing 
with  a  ceaseless,  streaming  sound,  and  the 
voices  of  children  were  heard,  high  and 
happy.  As  he  looked  across,  some  passer 
stopped  and  he  turned  round  and  saw  Carol 
Clyde  standing  beside  him.  She  smiled 
quietly. 

“  It  looks  like  a  pleasant  place,”  she  said. 

“Very,”  he  answered;  “shall  we  walk 
through  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  and  they  crossed  over. 
He  asked  about  her  brother  and  when  they 
came. 

They  strolled  round  the  basin,  watching 
the  graceful  jet  flash  and  foam  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  At  the  farther  side  the  breeze  car¬ 
ried  the  spray  over  the  walk. 

“  It ’s  too  damp  for  you  there,”  Stanfield 
said ;  “  here  is  a  seat  where  we  can  watch  it.” 

He  sat  down  but  she  stood  beside  him, 
looking  up  steadfastly  at  the  tossing  water. 
And,  handsome  as  he  remembered  her, 
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Stanfield  was  astonished  at  the  brilliant 
beauty  of  her  face ;  he  thought  he  should 
not  be  surprised  if  he  saw  it  shining  in  the 
dark.  There  was  a  fascination  in  it,  so 
that  when  she  turned,  her  eyes  met  his  full 
upon  her.  And  she  said, 

“  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  went  away  ?  ” 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  minute,  but  he 
met  her  gaze  with  steadfast  gravity. 

“  No,”  he  said  then,  “  I  don’t  think  I  have 
a  right.” 

She  looked  up  at  the  fountain,  then  back 
at  him. 

“  At  least  you  can  tell  me  whether  I  was 
the  cause  ?  ” 

Her  remarkable  simplicity  and  directness 
or  some  vaguely  felt  power  behind  them 
stirred  an  answering  frankness  in  him. 

He  replied, — “  Yes,  you  were.” 

Her  eyes  did  not  turn  from  his,  but  a 
deeper  fire  burned  in  her  cheeks  and  lips 
when  she  spoke  again, 

“  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  I  did  not  mean  it,  I 
am  sure.” 

“  I  know  you  did  not,”  Stanfield  answered. 
“  But  I  suppose  we  often  do  harm  without 
knowing  it.” 

“  Then  I  have  done  harm  ?  ”  she  queried. 

“  Did  I  say  that  ?  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that.” 

“  But  it  is  true,”  she  continued,  “  and  if 
I  have  hurt  anyone,  ought  I  not  to  know  it  ? 
Have  I  made  trouble  between  you  and  Mr. 
Severn  ?  ” 

“  No,  we  are  good  friends.”  Then  a  sud¬ 
den  impulse  moved  Stanfield  and  he  added 
rapidly, — “I  was  mistaken  if  I  said  you 
did  harm  ;  if  any  wrong  was  done  it  was 
richly  deserved,  unless  indeed,  it  was  you 
that  suffered  it.  You  were  the  innocent 
one  of  the  three.” 

She  sat  down  on  the  bench  and  her  eyes 
drooped. 

“  Have  I  a  right  to  know  more  ?  ”  she 
asked  softly. 

“  Yes,  you  have,”  he  instantly  answered ; 
he  paused  and  looked  past  her  as  he  ran 
over  the  facts  in  his  mind. 

She  was  the  one  wronged  ;  what  a  blind 
fool  he  had  been !  What  wonder  that  Sev¬ 
ern  had  taken  her  fancy?  The  least  he 
could  do  now  was  to  give  her  the  benefit  of 


the  truth  ;  Severn  deserved  no  consideration. 
She  should  be  saved  from  any  possible  de¬ 
lusion. 

“  Yes,  you  have,”  he  repeated,  “  Severn 
was  not  free :  he  had  no  right — do  you  under¬ 
stand  ?  ” 

Carol  did  not  answer  but  cast  a  keen, 
quick  glance  at  him  and  asked, 

“  Did  he  go  of  his  own  accord  ?  ” 

Stanfield  answered, — “No,  I  made  him.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  An  irresistible  eagerness  im¬ 
pelled  her  still.  “  Why  should  you  ?  ” 

He  flushed  hotly  but  answered, 

“  Because  I  was  almost  tempted  to  leave 
him  where  he  was  and  go  myself  in  his 
place.” 

He  bent  toward  her  in  the  impetuosness 
of  his  speech,  and  she  sank  back  from  him  ; 
then  he  saw  that  she  was  deathly  pale.  He 
wondered  he  had  not  noticed  it  before,  but 
doubtless  it  -was  owing  to  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  trees.  He  had  been  rather  heartsick 
when  he  met  her,  working  up  weakly  to  a 
difficult  determination ;  and  here  -was  an¬ 
other  in  a  like  plight.  The  fellow-feeling 
filled  him  with  a  great  sympathy  and  pity 
for  her.  She  spoke  with  an  evident  effort. 

“  Then  there ’s  nothing  I  can  do,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  I  thought  there  might  be  some  mis¬ 
understanding,  and  I  wanted  to  clear  it  up 
if  there  were.” 

“  No,”  he  answered,  “  there ’s  nothing 
you  can  do  now  but  keep  away  from  Severn.” 

They  strolled  away  slowly  and  both  were 
silent,  and  Carol  somehow  gave  Stanfield 
the  feeling  that  he  seemed  to  give  her  cheap 
advice.  He  could  not  see  her  face  under 
her  hat,  but  he  bent  his  head  and  spoke  to 
her, 

“  Do  I  seem  to  preach  idly  ?  I  am  preach¬ 
ing  to  myself  as  much  as  to  you.  Do  you 
know,  I  have  come  to  a  decision  while  we 
talked  that  I  could  not  find  strength  for 
before.” 

Just  then  they  came  to  a  gate  and  he 
leaned  against  the  post  and  pointed  down 
the  street. 

“  Do  you  see  that  house  with  the  vines, 
on  the  second  corner?  There  is  a  person 
in  that  house  who  is  more  to  me  than  all 
the  other  people  in  the  world  I  am  going 
away  a  thousand  miles  from  her  now  with- 
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out  saying  good-bye.  You  have  helped  me 
to  do  that ;  I  hope  I  have  helped  you  ?  ” 

He  waited  to  see  her  face.  The  air  was 
full  of  bright,  flying  drops  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  ;  when  she  looked  up  after  a  little,  there 
were  bright  drops  too  in  her  eyes.  She 
spoke  with  a  childish,  upward  motion  and 
breaking  in  the  throat, — 

“  Oh  yes,  you  are  kind  ;  I  shall  do  right.” 
Then  she  added  with  a  sudden  vehemence, 
“  Why  is  it  hard  to  do  right  ?  ” 

He  bowed  his  head.  “  God  knows,”  he 
said,  and  took  off  his  hat.  “  Perhaps  we  shall 
understand  one  day.  Good-bye,  Miss  Carol.” 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  a  moment 
undecidedly,  but  said  no  more  and  turned 
and  went  his  way. 

Carol  stood  still  where  he  left  her.  The 
great,  dull  roar  of  the  human  ocean  came 
to  her  from  every  side,  as  if  she  stood  in  a 
cave  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  under 
the  sunshine  the  little  park  grew  dark  and 
lonesome  as  the  heart  of  a  forest.  She 
walked  away  shivering ;  she  traversed  pop¬ 
ulous  places,  streets  full  of  houses  and  other 
and  greater  parks.  But  everywhere  stretched 
the  wilderness.  She  turned  back  at  last, 
tired  with  wandering.  Her  insatiable  curi¬ 
osity  had  brought  her  knowledge  truly,  but 
with  it  she  had  gained  no  excess  of  happi¬ 
ness.  Yet  still  the  one  guiding  motive  left 
was  to  know,  to  know  all.  She  burned  with 
a  consuming  desire  to  see  this  unknown 
rival  of  hers,  to  learn  her  part  in  the  sorry 
puzzle :  how  much  she  knew,  whether  or 
not  she  too  were  unhappy.  She  pictured 
her  like  the  women  she  met,  dark  or  fair, 
mild,  bold,  plain,  beautiful,  small  or  stately, 
— but  not  one  of  all  those  images  could  she 
find  lovable. 

Again  she  passed  by  the  little  park  ;  there 
was  the  house  he  had  pointed  out.  She 
passed  before  it  and  looked  at  the  name  on 
the  door :  “  M.  Larch.”  (It  happened  that 
Ottalie  was  staying  with  some  distant  rela¬ 
tives  of  her  own  name.) 

Larch !  She  had  never  heard  of  that  name 
but  once;  that  was  at  Deermount.  Carol 
had  been  a  day  pupil  at  a  school  there,  and 
one  of  the  boarders  was  named  Larch. 
Could  it  be  the  same  ?  Why  not  ask  ?  She 
went  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell. 


A  servant  opened  the  door ;  Carol  spoke 
with  her  a  moment,  then  sent  in  a  message, 
stepped  into  the  parlor  and  stood  waiting 
the  upshot  of  the  adventure.  How  strange  ! 
she  thought.  But  of  course  it  was  not  the 
one  ;  out  of  a  million  people  it  was  a  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  against  it.  Yet  her  brother 
never  went  anywhere  without  meeting  some 
one  he  knew  or  some  one  that  knew  familiar 
places  and  persons.  When  she  heard  foot¬ 
steps  coming,  a  strong  panting  seized  her. 
She  stood  with  her  back  turned,  trying  to 
master  the  throbbing,  till  the  footsteps  en¬ 
tered  ;  then  she  turned  and  recognized  the 
sweet,  pure,  intelligent  face  that  looked  into 
hers  inquiringly.  She  came  forward  slowly 
with  her  eyes  on  that  face. 

“You  don’t  know  me,  Ottalie  Larch,” 
she  said.  “  I  was  at  Deermount  with  you, 
but  you  would  not  remember  me  ;  I  was  a 
day  scholar  and  younger.  But  we  all  knew 
you.” 

She  might  have  added  that  Ottalie  Larch 
was  known  as  the  most  lovable  of  all  the 
girls  ;  but  it  happened  also  that  Carol  Clyde 
was  equally  conspicuous  as  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful. 

“  Yes,  I  remember  you  very  well  now,” 
Ottalie  answered ;  “  you  are  Carol  Clyde. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.”  She  approached 
as  she  spoke,  bent  forward  with  kind  grav¬ 
ity  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  Carol 
turned  her  face  instinctively  to  receive  the 
salute,  but  she  made  no  answering  motion. 
Ottalie  continued  to  look  steadily  at  her, 
drew  her  caressingly  to  a  seat  and  sat  down 
close  beside  her. 

“It  is  strange  you  should  find  me  here,” 
she  said  then.  “  I  am  only  here  by  chance ; 
I  don’t  live  here,  you  know.  Do  you  know 
the  people  of  the  house  ?  ” 

“  No,”  Carol  answered,  “  I  only  saw  the 
name  on  the  door.  I  never  heard  of  any 
one  else  called  the  same,  and  thought  it 
might  be  you.” 

“  That ’s  very  singular,”  Ottalie  said. 
“Yours  is  an  uncommon  name,  too,  but  I 
heard  of  one  person  named  Clyde  only  the 
other  day.  He  is  superintendent  of  a  mine 
up  at  Winding  Lake.  But  of  course  you 
don’t  know  him  ?  ” 

“  He  is  my  brother,”  Carol  replied. 
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“  That  is  more  and  more  strange,”  pur¬ 
sued  Ottalie.  “  I  never  heard  he  had  a  sis¬ 
ter  ;  my  friends  did  not  speak  of  her.  Did 
I  tell  you,  two  friends  of  mine  were  out 
there  a  short  time  ago  ?  ” 

“  No,  that  does  not  make  it  more  strange,” 
Carol  answered.  “  That  is  the  explanation. 
I  know  your  friends,  Mr.  Severn  and  Mr. 
Stanfield.” 

“  Indeed !  ”  Ottalie  commented,  aston¬ 
ished,  and  sat  awhile  in  reflection.  Gradu¬ 
ally  her  gravity  melted  in  a  faint  but  mirth¬ 
ful  smile  that  deepened  as  she  talked, — “  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  every  one  was 
tied  up  with  every  one  else,  if  we  had  eyes 
to  see  all  the  threads ;  but  you  and  I  seem 
wound  up  in  a  regular  spider-web.  Don’t 
you  think  we  ought  to  be  good  friends  ?  ” 

“  No,”'  Carol  answered  stolidly,  “  I  don’t 
know  that  that  is  a  reason  why  we  should 
be  friends.  It  seems  to  me  more  of  a  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  be  enemies.”  Her  eyes 
were  downcast,  but  she  raised  them  and 
kept  them  fixed  on  Ottalie’s  face  as  she 
went  on  monotonously, 

“I  saw  Mr.  Stanfield  a  little  while  ago, 
this  morning ;  I  spent  an  hour  with  him 
close  by  this.  He  was  on  his  way  here 
when  I  met  him,  but  he  is  n’t  coming  here 
any  more.  He  is  going  a  thousand  miles 
off,  and  he  said  I  was  the  cause  of  his  de¬ 
ciding  to  go  away.” 

Ottalie  shrank  before  that  unaccentuated 
speech  and  gaze.  She  was  stricken  with  a 
sudden  pallor  and  faintness ;  her  eyes  and 
lips  quivered  and  she  sank  together  shaken 
and  helpless  in  her  chair. 

Carol  turned  her  face  away.  She  had 
come  to  find  out  a  certain  thing,  and  she 
had  found  it ;  but  now  that  she  knew  all, 
she  did  not  find  the  knowledge  more  sweet 
than  she  who  first  tasted  of  the  bitter  tree. 
But  there  was  nothing  more  now,  and  she 
rose  up,  turned  about  slowly,  looking 
straight  before  her,  then  went  toward  the 
door  without  speaking  or  looking  back. 

Ottalie  moved  as  if  she  would  speak, 
pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips  with  a 
sidewise  motion  of  her  face,  got  up,  rested 
her  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair  a  moment, 
and  followed  Carol  and  stood  beside  her. 

“  W ait,”  she  said ;  but  her  voice  thick¬ 


ened  and  her  eyes  fell  again,  and  she  could 
only  ask, 

“  Where  are  you  staying  ?  ” 

Almost  unconsciously  Carol  let  fall  the 
name  of  a  neighboring  hotel ;  then  she  went 
away. 

The  morning  following,  Ottalie  wTent  to 
the  Lafayette  hotel  and  inquired  for  Miss 
Clyde.  She  was  directed  to  the  room,  met 
a  servant  coming  out  of  the  door  and  went 
in  without  knocking. 

It  was  a  sitting-room  with  two  inner 
rooms  opening  out  of  it.  On  the  table  were 
papers  and  writing  materials. 

“  Is  that  you,  George  ?”  said  Carol’s  voice 
after  a  quiet  minute  or  two. 

For  answer  Ottalie  went  in  ;  Carol  lay  on 
the  bed,  looking  feverish  and  disordered  but 
beautiful  still.  She  did  not  raise  her  face 
or  say  anything  till  Ottalie  came  to  her 
side,  took  her  unresponsive  hand  and  said 
gently, 

“  Are  you  very  ill  ?  Can’t  I  do  something 
for  you  ?  ’ 

“  No,”  she  answered  faintly,  “  you  can  do 
nothing  ;  nobody  can  do  anything.” 

Ottalie  stood  a  little  while,  looking  down 
at  her,  then  moved  a  chair  close  and  sat  be¬ 
side  her. 

“  Carol,”  she  said  presently  in  a  low  tone 
such  as  made  the  sorry  girl’s  eyes  look  up  at 
her,  “  listen  to  me  ;  I  ought  to  know  the 
truth ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you 
know.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  everything,”  Carol  answered. 
“  I’m  the  only  one  that  seems  to  know  any¬ 
thing  ;  I  wish  I  were  the  one  that  knew 
nothing  at  all.” 

“  We  can’t  be  sure  of  doing  right  if  we 
don’t  know  the  truth,”  Ottalie  responded 
softly  and  with  a  slight  tremor.  “  If  we  act 
in  ignorance  we  may  do  wrong  without 
knowing  it,  and  bring  misery  upon  others 
and  upon  ourselves.” 

“  Do  right,  do  right !”  Carol  answered  in 
the  same  even  petulant  voice.  “  That’s 
what  you  all  say.  It’s  easy  to  say,  but  it’s 
too  hard  to  do.  I  don’t  see  any  one  doing 
anything  that ’s  right  for  me.” 

Ottalie  looked  down  at  her  a  moment,  then 
replied  low  and  gravely, — “  Don’t  you  be¬ 
lieve  I  would  ?  I  will — wThen  I  know.” 
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“  No,”  Carol  pursued,  in  the  same  dull, 
unmodulated  manner,  “you  wont;  you 
can’t.  But  go  on ;  ask  me.  What  do  you 
want  to  know  ?” 

“  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,”  Ottalie 
said  ;  “  and  you  will  tell  me  whether  or  not 
I  am  right.”  But  she  sat  downcast  then  a 
while,  before  she  could  speak  again.  “  You 
said  Mr.  Stanfield  was  going  away  on  your 
account.”  She  stammered  and  hesitated, 
“  You  don’t  mean  that ;  you  don’t  mean 
that  he  wanted  to  go  or  that  you  wanted  him 
to.  Tell  me,  Carol.”  She  did  not  move  or 
look  up,  but  answered  dreamily, — “  No, — 
no.” 

“  You  mean,”  Ottalie  went  on  slowly  and 
difficultly, — “  You  mean  that  you  think  he 
would  liked  to  have  stayed  with  you,  that 
he  would  rather  stay  with  you  than  any¬ 
where  else,  but  that  he  would  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  friend’s  being — being  bound 
—not  being  free — you  understand  ?  Am  I 
right,  Carol?” 

Carol’s  eyes  were  raised  now  and  bright, 
her  color  in  her  cheeks  and  her  breathing 
rapid. 

“  Yes,”  she  answered  eagerly,  lifting  up 
her  arms,  “yes, — yes!” 

Ottalie’s  face  sank ;  certainty  was  a 
little  sterner  than  belief.  But  she  had 
schooled  herself  for  it  and  she  looked  back 
calmly  in  a  moment,  with  the  stillness  of 
resolve  and  mastered  pain.  Carol  lay  quiet 
again  with  half-closed  lids.  Ottalie  bent 
over  her,  closer  and  closer,  till  Carol  felt  the 
near  face  and  looked  up  into  the  eyes  that 
opened  their  depths  upon  her. 

“  Carol,”  Ottalie  said  in  a  tone  very  low 
but  distinct  and  penetrating,  “  I  think  I  can 
help  you ;  I  will  do  what  I  can.  But  first 
you  must  promise  never  to  let  any  one  find 
out  what  you  know,  what  you  think  you 
know  about  me.” 

Carol  asked  eagerly, — “  What  will  you 
do?” 

“  I  will  make  Mr.  Severn  keep  him,  or 
bring  him  back  if  he  is  gone  ;  he  is  too  gen¬ 
erous  to  let  him  go  on  his  account,  if  he 
knew.  Promise,  Carol,  and  let  me  go.” 

Carol  saw  that  Ottalie  grew  dizzy  and 
sick.  For  answer  she  clasped  her  tightly 
round  the  neek  and  began  to  sob  and  cry. 


“  Oh,  no, — no !  ”  she  cried  out  passionately 
to  fierceness.  “You  mustn’t  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  You  can’t  do  anything ;  you 
don’t  know,  I  told  you  you  didn’t  know. 
You  are  entirely  mistaken.  I  didn’t  say 
that  was  true,  I  didn’t  mean  it  was  true. 
You  can  do  nothing ;  it  is  I  that  must  do. 
I  promised  him  :  I  shall  do  right,  I  shall  do 
right !”  Ottalie  could  not  quiet  her  for  a 
long  while. 

About  that  time  Stanfield  went  into  Sev¬ 
ern’s  office  to  say  good-bye. 

Severn  was  not  pleased  but  he  showed 
it  rather  than  said  it. 

“  I  won’t  say  good-bye  now,”  declining 
his  friend’s  proffered  hand.  “  I  ’ll  come  and 
see  you  off.” 

He  was  out  in  the  afternoon  and,  coming 
back,  found  it  was  about  time  to  start  to 
meet  Stanfield  at  the  train.  There  was  a 
note  on  his  desk,  addressed  in  a  strange 
feminine  hand,  that  nevertheless  had  an 
undefinable  suggestion  in  it  that  thrilled 
him.  He  opened  it  and  read, — “  Come  to 
me  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel,  Room  27,  at 
once.  Carol  Clyde.” 

hie  did  not  wait  an  instant,  but  went 
there  the  shortest  and  quickest  way.  He 
looked  for  room  27,  found  it,  knocked  ;  the 
door  opened,  closed  behind  him,  and  the 
work  of  weeks  was  undone.  He  stood  face 
to  face  with  Carol  Clyde.  She  asked  in¬ 
stantly,  “  Has  Mr.  Stanfield  gone?  ” 

Severn  looked  at  his  watch. 

“  No  ;  he  leaves  by  the  five  o’clock  train.” 

She  took  hold  of  his  watch  and  turned  it 
round.  It  was  seventeen  minutes  to  five. 

“  Can  you  get  there  in  time  ?  ” 

“  It ’s  just  possible.” 

“  Then  go, — stop  him.  Don’t  let  him  go.” 

“  But  why?  I  don’t  understand.  I  can’t 
keep  him.” 

She  told  him  what  would  keep  him  in  a 
brief  sentence  or  two  that  made  him  stagger 
and  lean  against  the  wall.  She  opened  the 
door. 

“  But  Miss  Clyde, — Miss  Carol — ” 

“  Not  a  word  now  !  ”  turning  from  him  im¬ 
patiently.  “  Be  quick ;  you’ll  miss  the  train.” 

He  rushed  out,  called  a  passing  hack  and 
sprang  on  the  box.  They  started  rattling 
up  the  street. 
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“  Get  me  to  the  Due  North  Depot  by 
five,”  he  called  in  the  driver’s  face. 

“  It  can’t  be  done,”  was  the  reply. 

“  I  ’ll  give  you  ten  dollars,”  Severn 
shouted. 

Severn  was  in  at  the  waiting-room  door 
before  the  horses  had  stopped.  The  gates 
were  closed  and  the  train  was  moving  out 
behind  them.  He  ran  out  and  round  the 
great  enclosure. '  The  train  had  stopped  un¬ 
accountably  and  stood  just  outside.  He 
ran  his  eye  along ;  the  windows  were  open 
and  at  one,  two  cars  back,  he  saw  Stanfield 
listlessly  leaning  out.  In  a  moment  he  was 
below  him  calling  to  him, 

“  Stan  !  Come  out  quick.” 

He  met  him  on  the  platform  of  the  car ; 
the  train  was  already  moving  again.  Stan¬ 
field  put  out  his  hand  and  said  hurriedly; 

“  Good-bye,  Frank.  I ’m  glad  I  saw  you ; 
I  ’ll  write.” 

“  Come, — get  off,”  Severn  called  drawing 
him  down  the  steps.  “  You  must  n’t  go, 
quick  now, — look  out  where  you  jump  !  ” 

Stanfield  braced  himseli  and  shouted, 

“  You  ’re  crazy,  Severn, — let  go  of  me. 
My  baggage  is  checked  through  and  I ’ve 
paid  my  fare.” 

The  train  was  getting  under  headway. 
Severn  looked  out  ahead,  took  a  firm  grip 
of  the  iron  guard  with  one  hand,  grasped 
Stanfield  round  the  body  with  his  other  arm, 
and  sprang  to  the  ground  with  him.  They 
struck  heavily  and  staggered  forward  to¬ 
gether,  but  they  kept  their  footing.  Stan¬ 
field  turned  his  back  and  walked  away  a  few 
paces,  looking  neither  at  Severn  nor  the 
departing  train.  Severn  came  up  and  took 
him  by  the  shoulder. 

“  Look  here,  Stan,”  he  said,  “  you  don’t 
want  to  go ;  there ’s  no  reason  why  you 
should ;  you  were  mistaken.  There ’s  no 
reason  for  your  going  away  or  for  my  stand¬ 
ing  by  Ottalie  ;  she  made  the  same  blunder 
that  I  did.  I ’ve  just  found  it  out.  We’re 
both  free  now,  or  will  be  when  I ’ve  seen 
her.” 

Stanfield  made  no  answer,  nor  indeed  did 
he  clearly  know  anything  but  his  own 
thoughts  till  they  were  riding  through  the 
streets  again.  Then  he  turned  and  asked 
Severn  how  he  had  found  it  out. 
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Severn  answered  briefly  and  stood  up  to 
get  out. 

“  Go  up  to  my  rooms,”  he  said  to  Stan¬ 
field,  “  and  wait  for  me.  Use  anything  you 
want.” 

He  found  Stanfield  there  an  hour  later. 

“  It ’s  all  clear  between  Ottalie  and  me 
now,”  he  said.  “  We  ’re  cousins  and  good 
friends.” 

He  made  some  changes  in  his  dress,  step¬ 
ping  about  sharply  without  speaking. 

“  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  ”  asked 
Stanfield. 

“  To  the  Lafayette,”  was  the  reply. 

Stanfield  strolled  away  alone  through  the 
summer  evening  of  the  city,  debating,  re¬ 
membering,  castle-building,  full  of  tender¬ 
ness  and ’solemnity,  a  divine  sense  of  the 
possible  good  of  the  world  tempered  by  the 
recurring  touch  of  a  poignant  doubt.  But 
he  ended  his  rambling  at  last  by  stopping 
at  Ottalie ’s  door.  It  was  late  when  he  came 
out  again,  but  as  he  loitered  homeward 
through  the  hushing  streets,  there  was  no 
alloy  in  his  great,  deep,  reverent  joy. 

Stanfield  and  Ottalie  walked  together  on 
the  day  following.  Ottalie  was  stiller  and 
more  grave  than  he  remembered  her,  and  it 
vexed  him.  Finally  he  stopped  in  a  shaded 
place  and  looked  in  her  face.  * 

“Are  you  unhappy,  Ottalie?”  he  asked 
with  concern.  “Are  you  dissatisfied  to¬ 
day  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  for  myself.  I  am  very  happy.” 

Her  eyes  looked  confidently  into  his. 

“I  am  glad  of  that,”  he  answered. 
“  Don’t  trouble  to-day  about  others  ;  why 
need  you  ?  We  ought  to  have  one  day  to 
ourselves.  And  indeed  I  don’t  remember  a 
time  when  good  seemed  so  unmixed.  It 
makes  me  laugh  when  I  think  of  it ;  it 
seemed  so  inextricable  and  has  turned  out 
so  absurdly  simple.  Here  were  we  four 
playing  a  game  at  cross  purposes,  blindfold 
and  each  thinking  his  own  eyes  wide  open. 
And  then  to  think  that  simple,  outspoken 
child  should  be  the  one  to  find  out  how  we 
were  floundering  and  set  us  all  straight !  But 
the  strangest  part  is  that  it  should  come  out 
so  smoothly,  so  happily  for  all  concerned. 
Did  I  tell  you,  when  Severn  went  to  see 
Carol  again  last  night  she  and  Clyde  had 
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started  for  the  north,  and  Severn  has  gone 
after  them  ?  It ’s  the  most  extraordinary 
thing.  It  makes  it  seem  as  if  the  world 
were  made  over  new  and  all  the  tangles 
unraveled.” 


ber  in  our  happiness.  We  owe  Carol  more 
than  you  know ;  she  has  no  such  reward  as 
you  think.  All  the  joy  is  between  us  two. 
I  can’t  tell  you  more ;  but  there  was  another 
hand  at  the  game,  the  hand  of  One  whose 
judgments  are  unsearchable  and  His  ways 
past  finding  out  1  ” 


Ottalie  did  not  smile  in  return,  but  she 
said,  “  You  are  mistaken ;  the  world  is  not 
made  over  new.  We  have  reason  to  be  so¬ 
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Once  when  my  heart  for  gladness 
Made  songs  my  lips  should  voice, 

I  scoffed  at  grief  and  sadness, 

I  bade  the  world  rejoice. 

The  very  birds  I  mocked  with  glee ; 

The  trees  I  censured  laughingly ; 

To  leaf  and  blade  I  cried,  “  A  shade 
Of  deeper  green  put  on  for  me  !  ” 

To  bud  and  flower  I  said,  “  The  hour 
Hath  come  for  richer  pageantry ! 

Put  on  new  bloom  !  ”  and  not  content 
With  all  the  splendid  sea  could  show, 
Along  the  windy  shore  I  went, 

And  sang  of  mountains  capped  with  snow. 
Hot  leaf  nor  flower  nor  bird  could  yield 
A  symbol  for  my  joyous  heart. 

I  saw  the  reapers  all  a-field  ; 

From  out  the  grass  the  sparrow  start ; 

The  distant  hills,  the  breezy  down  ; — 

I  heard  the  church-bells  of  the  town, 

And  turning  to  the  sacred  spire, 

1  smiled  and  murmured,  “  Higher,  higher 
My  heart  doth  go  !  My  soul  doth  know, 

A  sweeter  bliss  than  thou  canst  show ! 

The  heaven  thou  reachest  to  in  vain 
Is  here  in  me !  The  cross,  the  pain, 

The  burden  thou  dost  lift  above, 

Are  naught  to  my  triumphant  love  ! 

What  need  have  I  of  thee  or  thine  ? 

My  Love  is  mine,  my  Love  is  mine  1  ” 

From  out  a  stormy  sky  there  came 
God’s  radiant  bow ;  and  dewy  wet, 

The  earth  rare  odors  seemed  to  raise 
In  pearly  mists,  until  the  flame 
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Of  crimson  sunset  joined  in  praise 
Of  Him  whom  I  had  dared  forget. 

But  homeward  wending  slowly 
I  sang  with  happier  voice, 

The  sad,  the  proud,  the  lowly, 

I  bade  them  all  rejoice. 


A  year  the  harvest  bringing 
Laughed  sea  and  plain  and  hill ; 

The  world  with  joy  was  singing, — 

My  voice  alone  was  still. 

The  sandy  shore  as  silver  shone ; 

Pink  shells  along  the  beach  were  strewn ; 

To  me  it  seemed,  like  opals  gleamed 

The  beaten  spray-wreathes  strandward  blown. 

Then  far,  then  near,  now  faint,  now  clear, 

In  gentle,  tender  monotone, 

The  sea,  the  wind,  the  birds,  the  leaves, 

Kept  singing  as  a  mother  sings, — 

Of  sweet,  unutterable  things, 

A  comforting  to  one  who  grieves. 

O  generous  Nature  !  Type  of  Him 
Who,  mocked,  doth  never  mock  again  ! 

Thou  smilest  not  that  our  eyes  are  dim, 

But,  taking  to  Thy  heart  our  pain, 

Dost  offer  us  Thy  gracious  breast, 

Brim  full  of  cheering  sympathy, 

Until  we  know  that  grief  is  best, 

Sent  unto  us  by  Him  through  Thee  ! 

Then  swift  and  still  along  the  hill 
The  sunset  shadows  had  their  will; 

And  in  the  mellow,  dying  day, 

The  reapers  homeward  took  their  way ; 

While  o  ’er  the  stubble,  softly  brown, 

Floated  the  church-chimes  of  the  town. 

I  turned  to  gaze.  A  cross  of  fire 
Burned  on  that  heavenward-pointing  spire ! 

From  out  that  stormy  grief  there  came 
God’s  bow  of  promise ;  and  I  gave 
Her  body  up,— -no  longer  mine. 

But  mingled  in  one  holy  flame, 

Our  spirits  rose  to  the  Divine, 

When  low  I  knelt  beside  her  grave. 

And  in  the  twilight  lonely, 

With  brow  bared  to  His  sky, 

I  said,  “  Not  sorrow  only, 

Nor  joy, — but  peace  have  I.” 
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It  is  a  matter  in  dispute  between  moral¬ 
ists  how  many  men  it  takes  to  grow  a  con¬ 
science,  whether  one  or  one  hundred.  If 
the  perception  of  right  is  a  primary  power, 
then  each  one  may  hope  to  attain  to  it ;  if  it 
is  a  conventional  sentiment  of  the  nature  of 
public  opinion,  then  there  must  be  a  public 
before  it  can  spring  up.  A  hundred  men 
may  thus  be  endowed  much  more  fortu¬ 
nately  than  any  one  of  their  number,  as 
each  of  them  collectively  can  be  clothed 
more  richly  and  fed  more  luxuriously  than 
any  one  of  them  in  solitude.  Conscience, 
then,  instead  of  being,  as  men  have  thought 
it,  “  the  voice  of  God  within  us,”  is  the 
voice  of  the  people  without  us,  and  the  two 
doctrines  are  hopelessly  apart,  till  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God.  Indeed  this  theory  of  morals 
may  be  set  down  as  the  largest  stride  yet 
taken  in  that  line  of  proof. 

But  whatever  is  the  ultimate  seat  of  con¬ 
science,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
average  conscience  is  voiced  mainly  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  and  that  the  average  man  takes 
up  his  moral  life,  as  he  does  his  social  life, 
by  contact.  Those  who  have  a  genius  for 
spiritual  things,  in  whose  minds  the  light 
shines  with  strange  clearness  and  brilliancy, 
are  rare,  and  they  influence  their  fellow- 
men  only  by  that  subdivision  of  power 
through  which  many  minds  and  hearts  are 
touched.  The  light  is  dispersed,  diffused, 
and  reflected  till  it  is  softened  down  to  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  vision.  The  conven¬ 
tional  conscience,  whether  it  be  of  God’s 
making,  or  the  devil’s  making,  or,  more 
likely  still,  of  the  world’s  making — a  border 
territory  between  the  two — is  the  general 
conscience,  by  whose  flickering  rays  we  are 
walking  and  from  whose  deficiencies  we  are 
often  stumbling. 

The  relation  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  and 
of  all  classes  to  each  other  in  society  is  the 
great  practical  question  in  morals,  and,  till 
we  reach  a  better  solution  of  it  than  we 
now  have,  society  will  remain  in  a  ferment 
that  will  often  be  destructive  and  may  even 
be  retrogressive. 


To  be  sure  we  have  long  held  the  second 
command  of  love  to  our  neighbor,  and  held 
it  as  rooted  in  the  first  command  of  love  to 
God,  but  never  having  obeyed  either,  they 
abide  in  the  upper  air,  which  we  seldom 
reach,  and  rarely  descend  into  the  lower  air, 
which  we  hourly  breathe.  Conventional 
sentiment  has  not  adopted  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  very  few  men  feel  them  as  a  practical 
power.  We  might  as  well  take  the  dust  of 
diamonds,  and  pour  it  into  water  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  dissolved  and  crystallize 
again  in  a  beautiful  stone,  as  to  commit  the 
precepts  of  Christ  to  the  popular  feeling 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  instantly 
be  taken  up  by  it,  and  disclose  in  it  the  law 
of  a  spiritual  life.  Diamonds  are  made 
rarely  and  obscurely  in  the  great  cosmic 
processes.  The  truths  of  Revelation  wait  on 
long  and  hidden  movements,  before  they 
enter  into  society,  and  are  ready  for  a  new 
and  brilliant  arrangement  of  its  pliant  ma¬ 
terial. 

We  see  every  day  on  every  side  of  us  and 
in  ourselves  the  control  of  the  conventional 
conscience  ;  yet  there  may  arise  in  memory 
here  and  there  one  in  whom  some  phase  of 
conventionality  has  been  preeminently  ex¬ 
pressed.  I  recollect  one  who  seemed  to  have 
passed  over  his  life  to  the  keeping  of  the 
civil  law.  He  had  always  been  attendant 
on  its  judicial  proceedings,  as  constable, 
sheriff,  justice,  and  seemed  unconsciously 
to  himself  to  have  reached  the  conviction, 
that  herein  was  the  law  of  life.  Every  ques¬ 
tion  that  touched  any  proceeding  between 
man  and  man  was  brought  to ‘the  test: 
Does  the  law  allow  it?  As  the  carpenter 
prides  himself  in  cutting  to  the  line,  he  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  on  a  line  of  duty  that 
admitted  plain  definition,  and  to  which  he 
deftly  adhered.  What  the  law  gave,  he 
gave ;  -what  the  law  withheld,  he  withheld. 
Benevolence  had  no  place  among  his  virtues, 
but  justice  had  grown  to  such  puffy  dimen¬ 
sions  as  to  occupy  a  double  seat.  He  was 
helpful  in  keeping  the  world  on  its  legal 
track,  but  whether  that  track  was  an  up 
grade  or  a  down  grade,  whether  it  turned  to 
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the  right  or  to  the  left,  were  questions  quite 
outside  of  his  cosmogony.  He  found  the 
law  in  the  world  when  he  entered  it,  apd  he 
proposed  to  do  his  best  to  leave  it  there 
when  he  should  go  out  of  it. 

In  the  existing  collisions  of  labor  and 
capital,  such  a  man  would  not  be  altogether 
helpless.  He  would  remedy  the  evil  as  the 
task-master  remedies  the  indolence  of  slav¬ 
ery  by  another  crack  of  the  whip.  The 
legal  mind  is  as  stanch  against  letting 
things  slip  backward  as  it  is  against  push¬ 
ing  them  forward.  The  real  difficulty  with 
our  social  difficulties  is  that  we  deal  with 
them  under  a  conventional  morality  with  a 
conventional  conscience,  and  ourselves  con¬ 
ceive  nothing  better  than  self-interest,  and 
desire  nothing  more.  This  is  the  principle 
on  which  men  daily  shape  their  action  to¬ 
ward  each  other  in  business,  and  this  prin¬ 
ciple  coming  forth  from  selfishness  will 
awaken  selfishness  as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 
Nor  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  can  selfish¬ 
ness  be  at  harmony  in  its  various  manifes¬ 
tations. 

An  example  of  an  action  guided  by  a 
conventional  conscience  has  recently  passed 
under  my  notice,  and  I  wish  to  give  it  in  its 
salient  features  simply  because  it  is  so  com¬ 
monplace,  and  with  a  variation  of  details,  is 
repeated  so  often  in  business  transactions. 
Farmers  in  the  West  have  suffered  severely 
from  imprudently  borrowing  money.  Very 
many  of  them  are  involved  in  obligations 
that  threaten  to  sweep  away  the  entire  fruits 
of  a  laborious  and  self-denying  life.  While 
this  is  in  many  cases  very  painfully  true,  it 
is  also  true  that  a  great  many  farmers  in 
the  West  owe  comparative  wealth  and  a 
new  social  position  to  the  gains  of  borrowed 
money.  In  a  few  fortunate  years  farms 
have  been  paid  for,  and  then  held  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  price  as  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
economic  world. 

The  disasters  have  been  due  partly  to  im¬ 
prudence,  but  chiefly  to  unfruitful  years. 
The  causes  of  the  overthrow  have  come 
like  a  squall  out  of  gentle  winds,  and  have 
struck  full  sails.  The  capsize  has  been  a  dis¬ 
aster  more  than  a  mis  judgment.  Few  of  us 
can  be  just  when  we  are  hard-driven,  and 
farmers  are  not  just  toward  capitalists,  who 


have  simply  helped  then*  to  their  sails. 
Yet  this  helping  process  has  often  gone  on 
in  utter  oversight  of  the  interests  of  the 
parties  involved.  Hence,  when  the  disaster 
comes,  the  recrimination  is  bitter,  and  a 
sense  of  injury  is  nourished  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  all  that  is  left  them.  It  is  to  this 
pefectly  selfish  loaning  of  money  that  my 
example  pertains. 

A  couple  of  bankers  in  a  Western  city 
received  for  loan  three  thousand  dollars 
from  the  East,  with  a  very  careful  injunc¬ 
tion  that  it  should  not  be  placed  where  it 
could,  under  any  contingency,  itself  be  en¬ 
dangered,  or  endanger  the  interest  of  the 
person  borrowing  it.  These  bankers  owned 
at  the  time  eighty  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  farm  of  a  moderately  well-to-do  farmer, 
who  was  known  to  them.  This  farmer, 
who  is  an  industrious  man,  of  good  habits, 
had  in  possession  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres,  which  bore  a  mortgage  of 
one  thousand  dollars.  This  he  was  able  to 
carry  comfortably,  with  a  good  prospect  of 
ultimate  payment.  These  bankers  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  buy  the  additional  eighty 
acres,  promising  the  most  ample  time  for 
payment.  In  a  moment  of  infatuation  he 
was  led  to  do  it.  He  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
eighty  acres,  two  thousand  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  His  indebtedness  thus  be¬ 
came  three  thousand  and  four  hundred 
dollars.  The  bankers,  in  neglect  of  the 
conditions  of  their  trust,  took  the  three 
thousand  dollars  in  their  hands,  waiting  an 
investment,  and  loaned  it  to  the  farmer, 
who  returned  it  to  them  in  part  payment  of 
his  indebtedness.  The  loan  was  secured  by 
a  mortgage  on  the  entire  one  hundred  and 
ninety  acres,  and  this  was  passed  over  to 
their  Eastern  friend  as  emphatically  a  “  first 
class  investment.”  The  small  remainder  of 
debt  the  bankers  themselves  held  against 
their  second  friend,  the  farmer,  and  between 
their  two  friends,  stood  in  quiet  possession 
of  three  thousand  dollars — the  pending  re¬ 
sult  easily  to  be  predicted  by  any  shrewd 
man.  Times  were  already  pinching,  crops 
were  precarious,  and  the  farmer  found  him¬ 
self  from  the  very  beginning  unable  to  meet 
the  interest  in  full.  The  mortgagee  re¬ 
mained  patient  under  partial  payments  for 
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four  years,  the  last  of  which  was  compara¬ 
tively  favorable  and  promised  better  things 
for  the  future.  The  crops,  however,  had  no 
sooner  been  gathered  than  these  bankers, 
leading  the  van  of  transient  creditors,  levied 
on  the  whole  yield.  This  measure  forced  a 
foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  with  the  usual 
results.  A  well-meaning,  industrious  farmer, 
with  no  fault  of  his  own  save  an  ear  too 
open  to  persuasion,  finds  himself  in  the 
middle  of  life  stripped  to  the  skin  and 
turned  out  to  begin  again.  Yet  all  this  is 
done  under  forms  of  law  to  which  no  man 
can  object.  A  gentleman  of  a  legal  con¬ 
science  can  drink  his  glass,  wipe  his  lips, 
say  amen,  and  go  on  to  the  nest  case. 

But  how  must  such  a  farmer  and  all  who 
sympathize  with  him  feel  over  such  a  trans¬ 
action?  By  a  hocus-pocus  of  law  two 
thousand  dollars  have  been  swept  from  him 
with  no  more  return  than  if  he  had  gambled 
it  away  at  a  faro  table,  or  had  been  robbed 
of  it  on  the  highway.  Against  a  transac¬ 
tion  such  as  this,  there  is  no  protection  save 
goodswill,  save  an  honest  disposition  to 
deal  with  men  in  view  of  their  interests  as 
well  as  our  owm.  A  business  method  like 
this,  in  the  .features  of  it  we  have  empha¬ 
sized,  brings  no  censure  in  the  business 
world,  would  probably  be  thought  no  ground 
of  censure  in  the  church  to  which  one  of 
these  bankers  belongs.  As  long  as  under 
the  forms  of  law  we  can  inflict  such  deep, 
sharp  cuts  as  these,  and  ourselves  hardly 
observe  them,  and  the  community  heed 
them  not  at  all,  we  shall  be  but  barbarians 
and  nourish  in  our  hearts  the  hatred  of  bar¬ 
barians.  The  conventional  conscience  is 


oftentimes  no  conscience,  but  the  inter¬ 
spaces  over  which  conscience  has  not  yet 
extended. 

If  the  people  grew  consciences,  they  ought 
instantly  to  grow  better  ones,  and  if  the 
individual  is  responsible  for  this  power, 
some  of  his  responsibilities  are  badly  neg¬ 
lected.  The  motto  wTould  seem  to  be,  Chris¬ 
tian  men  should  take  up  in  their  affections 
the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  return  them  to 
the  world  in  their  effective,  working  form, 
as  a  vitally  organized  opinion  and  experi¬ 
ence.  The  affections  incident  to  good-will 
are  better  and  more  enjoyable  than  the 
desires  incident  to  self-interest,  but  the 
demonstration  is  a  practical  one,  not  a 
theoretical  one.  When  it  is  made,  we  shall 
secure  the  next  step  in  social  growth,  and 
capital  and  labor  will  coalesce  in  cheerful 
work  for  common  enjoyment ;  and  till  we 
can  make  it  we  shall  abide  in  a  conflict, 
now  mild,  now  intense,  as  the  fires  happen 
to  burn. 

The  civil  law  is  not  at  fault.  This  law  is 
like  a  well-made  sword  which  yields  to  the 
hand  of  the  owner,  itself  indifferent  to  pain 
or  to  pleasure. 

We  are  held  under  the  divine  government 
fast  to  the  spiritual  laws,  and  can  not  make 
the  final  stages  of  growth  save  as  we  admit 
fully  this  latest  organic  force.  If  the  con¬ 
ventional  conscience  helps  us  to  hold  what 
we  have  won,  it  also  retards  us  in  winning 
what  lies  before  us. 

The  better  theory  wTould  seem  to  be  that 
the  voice  of  God  only  very  slowly  becomes, 
after  many  an  individual  incarnation,  the 
voice  of  the  people.  John  Bascom. 
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We  had  a  ministers’  meeting  in  our  parish 
not  long  since,  and  the  question  considered 
was,  “  What  to-day  is  the  greatest  in¬ 
ternal  danger  to  the  Christian  Church, 
setting  aside  all  doctrinal  dangers  ?  ”  Vari¬ 
ous  dangers  were  discussed,  but  an  aged 
brother  whose  life  has  been  a  prayer 


of  labor,  .said  that  he  considered  the 
greatest  danger  to  be  from  ministers  wfith 
hobbies,  and  that  just  now  there  wTas  an 
epidemic  of  misunderstood  ministers — and 
when  he  found  many  such,  he  always  looked 
about  for  a  cause,  and  generally  found  it  in 
one-sided  views  of  ministerial  duties.  In 
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other  words,  when  he  found  ministers  of 
Christ  complaining  that  they  were  misunder¬ 
stood,  he  found  that  the  misunderstanding 
was  generally  the  result  of  a  hobby.  The 
man  gets  astride  of  an  idea  and  thinks  he 
is  guiding  it,  when  it  is  really  carrying  him 
and  his  work  to  destruction.  He  is  a  man 

with  a  monomania — and  monomaniacs  al- 
% 

ways  look  upon  the  world  as  maniacal.  You 
may  set  it  down  as  a  truism  that  in  proportion 
as  men  do  not  understand  themselves,  they 
will  declare  themselves  misunderstood.  It 
may  also  be  set  down  as  a  truism,  that  no 
man  who  rides  a  hobby  knows  the  danger 
or  the  speed  of  the  beast  that  carries  him. 
At  every  wall  of  difficulty  that  he  meets 
with  in  his  profession,  he  rides  his  hobby 
full  tilt,  and  wails  and  moans  at  the  per¬ 
versity  of  the  wall  if  the  stones  hurt  his 
head.  I  knew  a  minister  whose  hobby  was 
the  doctrine  of  election.  He  took  that  one 
brick  out  of  his  structure  of  theology  and 
tried  to  make  people  believe  it  was  the 
whole  structure.  He  preached  it,  he  dis¬ 
couraged  seekers  after  Christ  with  it,  he 
made  death  beds  miserable  with  it,  he  even 
insisted  that  his  singers  should  sing  the 
doctrine  of  election,  and  his  favorite  hymns 
were  those  which  dwell  on  the  special  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  been  chosen  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  to  be  sons  of  God. 
This  man  perverted  texts  to  preach  sermons 
on  election,  he  became  a  very  sophist  in  ar¬ 
guments,  and  it  was  painfully  amusing  to  see 
him  try  to  keep  his  theological  see-saw  bal¬ 
anced  with  free-will  on  one  end  of  the  plank 
and  election  on  the  other.  He  had  n’t  a 
soul  big  enough  to  grasp  both  doctrines,  nor 
grace  enough  to  let  them  alone,  and  so  when 
free-will  which  he  felt  he  must  believe  went 
up,  the  other  end  with  election  on  it  was 
sure  to  go  down,  and  with  all  his  efforts  he 
could  never  keep  them  placidly  balanced. 
He  used  to  talk  election  and  get  floored  with 
free-will ;  and  then  he  would  lapse  into  a 
mournful  discouraged  state  and  say  the 
world  did  not  understand  him.  Why,  dear 
me,  it  was  all  because  the  world  understood 
him  too  well.  The  world  is  no  fool.  The 
popular  estimate  in  the  long  run  is  likely  to 
be  the  correct  one.  This  poor  man  threw  a 
morsel  of  bread  to  his  parishioners  and  tried 


to  make  them  believe  it  was  the  whole  loaf. 
The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  too  precious 
a  thing  to  be  broken  into  fragments.  Only 
the  whole  satisfies.  Ho  man  was  ever  saved 
by  a  doctrine.  Thomas  h  Kempis  asked  a 
question  that  only  the  whole  of  Christ  can 
answer,  when  he  said  “  What  has  a  redeemed 
soul  to  do  with  the  niceties  of  theological 
controversy  ?  ”  When  a  man  buries  himself 
in  a  doctrine  instead  of  in  the  divine  heart  of 
Jesus,  he  will  be  misunderstood  in  proportion 
as  the  doctrine  is  difficult  to  understand,  and 
I  ’ll  defy  any  man  to  find  a  more  difficult 
doctrine  than  the  doctrine  of  election,  as 
commonly  taught.  I  don’t  deny  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  election,  but  I  do  say  that  it  needs  a 
good  deal  of  explanation,  and  is  no  more 
able  to  stand  alone  than  a  tree  without 
roots.  It  has  got  to  be  propped  up  by  grace, 
and  love,  and  redemption,  and  be  rooted  in 
the  eternal  yearning  of  God  to  save  the 
whole  world.  Standing  alone  it  is  a  heart- 
sickening  doctrine.  I  heard  a  young  man 
get  up  in  a  prayer-meeting  and  say  he  was 
trying  to  find  Christ,  he  wanted  to  serve 
God  and  didn’t  know  how  to  set  about  it. 
Ilis  face  as  he  spoke  was  filled  with  a 
searching  light.  He  looked  about  among 
the  old  church  members  for  a  hand  of  guid¬ 
ance,  and  he  got  from  an  election  hobbyist 
the  following  noble  verse  from  the  Bible : — 
“  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him.”  All  the 
great  “  Comes  ”  of  the  Bible  were  unspoken 
and  no  word  was  said  of  God’s  yearning, 
tender,  constant  drawing  of  all  men  to  him 
in  the  person  and  through  the  love  of  the 
Son.  It  was  as  if  the  parable  of  the  Prodi¬ 
gal  Son  had  been  spoken  without  the  Father 
going  out  to  meet  the  returning  penitent, 
and  the  young  enquirer  sunk  down  upon 
his  seat,  hopeless  in  his  own  helplessness 
and  helpless  in  the  dark  of  his  own  soul. 
Fortunately  there  was  somebody  to  come 
to  the  rescue,  or  this  young  man  might  have 
been  wrecked  on  the  doctrine  of  election, 
while  the  Rock  of  Ages  was  within  reach  of 
his  hands.  I  have  never  seen  or  knowm  of 
any  congregation  that  would  submit  to  be 
fed  with  doctrinal  food  only,  and  to  have 
one  doctrine  only  to  feed  on,  is  spiritual 
starvation  indeed.  Yet  the  minister  with  a 
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hobby  will  never  see  this.  He  says  be  is  mis¬ 
understood.  assumes  the  airs  of  a  martyr  and 
blames  his  flock,  or  what  is  worse  pities  it. 
They  will  not  be  saved  he  illogically  cries, 
and  comforts  himself  with  the  belief  that  he 
has  done  what  he  could  for  them.  Now  the 
people  know  that  such  a  man  is  the  minister 
of  a  doctrine  and  not  a  minister  of  the 
whole  religion  of  Christ, — they  do  under¬ 
stand  the  minister,  but  alas  the  fault  is  that 
he  does  n’t  understand  himself  or  his  work. 

The  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  than  whom  no 
man  living  better  understands  the  proper 
relations  between  a  minister  and  his  people, 
has  in  his  Yale  lectures  on  Preaching,  some 
very  wholesome  words  on  men  with  hobbies. 
He  says,  speaking  of  the  preacher  and  his 
work  :  “We  are  constantly  meeting  people 
who  seem  to  have .  epitomized  all  the  needs 
of  the  church,  all  the  requirements  of  the 
successful  minister,  into  some  one  expedient, 
soms  panacea  which,  if  it  could  only  be  ap¬ 
plied,  would  overcome  every  obstacle  and 
bring  on  at  once  the  perfect  day  of  preaching. 
These  expedients  are  things  good  in  them¬ 
selves,  making  no  doubt  some  very  useful 
part  of  the  whole ;  but  when  they  are  mag¬ 
nified  into  solitary  importance  and  offered 
as  solutions  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  Gospel,  they  are  ludicrously  insufficient. 
Many  a  young  minister  to-day  is  staking  his 
whole  ministry  on  some  one  such  idea.  He 
attributes  every  defect  to  the  imperfect  ap¬ 
prehension  of  that  idea  in  the  community. 
He  hopes  for  every  good  as  that  idea  comes 
to  be  completely  realized.  He  can  expect 
no  good  without.  He  can  hardly  conceive 
of  any  evil  in  connection  with  it.  Perhaps 
his  favorite  idea  is  free  churches ;  a  good 
idea  indeed,  an  idea  without  which  there 
could  have  been  no  Christian  Church  at  all ; 
an  idea  which  beyond  all  doubt  does  repre¬ 
sent  the  standard  of  Christianity,  and  to 
which  Christian  practice  must  some  day  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  by  no  means  the  only  idea  of 
worship,  nor  suggesting  by  any  means  the 
only  or  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
spreading  the  Gospel.  You  might  break 
down  every  pew  door  and  abolish  every  pew 
tax  and  yet  wait  to  see  your  churches  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  fill  themselves  in  vain. 
Another’s  consuming  thought  is  congrega¬ 


tional  singing.  As  you  listen  to  him  rush¬ 
ing  hither  and  thither,  shouting  the  praises 
of  his  favorite  method  and  dealing  dreadful 
blows  at  the  four-headed  Cerberus  which  he 
detests,  you  are  almost  ready  to  believe  that 
if  all  the  people  only  could  lift  up  their 
voices  and  sing,  the  walls  of  wickedness 
must  tumble  into  dust.  It  is  a  good  and 
healthy  agitation.  It  is  well  that  we  should 
break  through  the  tyranny  of  old  methods 
and  really  sing  the  praises  of  the  Lord. 
But  it  is  not  going  to  do  the  work  of  casting 
out  sin  and  winning  righteousness.  When 
the  army  goes  into  battle  the  bands  must 
play,  but  they  do  not  lead  the  host.  And  so 
it  is  again  with  the  hobby  of  interdenomina¬ 
tional  intercourse,  of  Christian  union.  It  is 
well,  and  I  would  that  we  had  more  of  it. 
But,  to  borrow  the  army  simile  again,  no 
courtesies  between  two  regiments  ever  yet 
defeated  the  other  army.  And  so  of  the 
church  sociable  which  tides  to  entice  the 
passer-by  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  with  the 
familiar  but  feeble  odor  of  a  cup  of  tea. 
And  so  with  the  children’s  church ;  one  of 
the  best  and  purest  of  the  church’s  inven¬ 
tions  for  her  work,  but  by  no  means  enough 
to  make  a  special  and  peculiar  feature  of  in 
any  congregation.  It  almost  always  weak¬ 
ens  the  preacher  for  his  preaching  to  adults* 
There  is  nothing  so  insignificant  that  some 
petty  minister  will  not  make  it  the  Chris¬ 
tian  panacea.  A  young  minister  said  to  me 
once,  ‘  Wherever  else  I  fail,  there  is  one  point 
in  which  my  ministry  will  be  a  success  !  ’ 

‘  And  what  is  that  ?  ’  said  I — expecting 
something  sweet  and  spiritual.  ‘  In  print¬ 
ing  ’  he  replied.  He  had  devoted  himself 
to  setting  forth  elaborate  advertisements, 
and  orders  of  services,  and  Sunday  School 
reward  cards,  and  most  complicated  parish 
records,  and  I  suppose  his  parish  is  strewn 
thick  with  those  thick-falling  leaves  even 
unto  this  day.  No  !  The  clerical  or  parish 
hobby  is  either  the  fancy  of  a  man  who  has 
failed  to  apprehend  the  great  work  of  the 
Gospel,  or  the  refuge  of  a  man  that  has 
failed  to  do  it.  Its  evils  are  endless.  It 
makes  a  fantastic  Christianity.  It  keeps 
us  battering  at  one  point  in  the  long 
citadel  of  sin,  and  lets  the  enemy  safely 
concentrate  his  force  there  to  protect  it.  It 
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robs  us  of  all  power  of  large  appeal,  and 
confines  the  truth  which  we  preach  to  some 
small  class  of  people.  It  makes  us  exalt 
the  means  above  the  end,  till  we  come  to 
count  the  means  precious,  whether  it  attain 
the  end  or  not.” 

Those  who  read  my  article  will  I  am  sure 
pardon  me  for  this  long  quotation,  which 
says  what  I  wish  to  say,  better  than  I  could 
say  it,  and  carries  with  it  also  the  weight  of 
a  man  whom  nobody  so  much  as  even 
dreamed  of  being  the  slave  of  a  hobby. 

There  is  one  hobby  that  has  crept  into 
the  Episcopal  church,  which  is  not  likely 
greatly  to  creep  into  the  ministerial  ranks 
of  other  churches.  I  speak  of  Ritualism ; 
and  in  speaking  of  Ritualism  I  am  very  par¬ 
ticular  to  capitalize  the  word,  that  it  may 
not  be  confounded  with  the  ritualism  that 
is  only  a  proper  incident  in  God's  worship. 
There  are  Ritualists  and  ritualists.  Par- 
#  sons  who  believe  the  church  to  be  a  thing 
so  pinned  on  to  the  skirts  of  ecclesiastical 
vestments,  and  parsons  who  see  only  in 
vestments  and  candles  and  the  other  para¬ 
phernalia  of  worship  an  advanced  stage  of 
churchly  decency  and  order.  If  there  be  to 
any  soul  spiritual  light  in  outward  and  visi¬ 
ble  signs,  by  all  means  let  that  soul  have 
the  signs,  but  let  them  be  only  signs.  The 
Ritualistic  parson  that  I  speak  of  is  the  one 
who  forgets  spiritualism  and  risks  doctrines, 
for  the  sake  of  mere  outward  show.  I  have 
known  two  or  three  such,  and  they  are 
vastly  different  people  from  the  honest  and 
conscientious  priests  who  make  use  of  the 
highest  forms  of  color,  light  and  music,  as 
a  means  whereby  truths  may  be  taught  to 
people  who  can  only  grasp  truth  by  having 
the  eye  and  the  ear  tickled  with  it.  So  long  as 
Ritualism  is  the  slave  of  the  church  and  the 
priest  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  but  let  it  be¬ 
come  the  master  and  enslave  the  priest,  and 
it  degenerates  to  mere  empty  frippery — a 
source  of  danger  to  the  church  and  spiritual 
ruin  to  the  man  who  practices  it.  I  have 
known  priests  to  make  a  stronger  fight  for 
a  couple  of  candles,  than  they  would  have 
made  for  a  doctrine.  I  well  remember  one 
such  priest  with  whom  I  was  brought  into 
close  contact.  He  decorated  his  church 
with  tawdry  mottoes  and  tawdrier  banners, 
o 


He  clad  his  choir  in  cassocks  and  surplices 
— and  spent  much  money  thereon.  He  put 
candles  on  his  altar  and  erected  an  altar 
cross.  He  had  processions  and  recessions 
in  his  church,  and  his  people  liked  the  show 
well  enough,  but  they  soon  got  rid  of  their 
pastor  ;  one  saying  that  he  was  not  a  good 
preacher ;  another  that  he  did  not  visit 
enough  ;  another  did  not  consider  him  spir¬ 
itually  minded,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
parish.  Neglect  everywhere  in  parochial 
duties — for  what  at  best  can  be  considered 
but  a  non-essential  in  worship — and  wor¬ 
ship  itself  only  a  small  part  of  the  church’s 
work  in  the  world.  This  priest  once  said 
to  me — “  I  do  wish  you  could  manage  to  in¬ 
terest  some  of  the  boys  in  the  church.” 
Here  I  said  to  myself  is  an  awakening  in 
the  right  direction.  “For,”  continued  he, 
“  we  need  more  voices  in  the  choir.”  And 
I  pitied  the  poor  man.  Such  men  bring 
incalculable  trouble  into  the  church ;  not 
because  they  teach  false  doctrine,  for  men 
who  are  devoted  to  ritualism  simply  as  a 
hobby  don't  trouble  themselves  much  as  to 
what  doctrines  they  teach,  or  fail  to  teach 
thereby.  They  are  caught  simply  by  the 
prettiness  of  the  things.  But  they  do  great 
harm,  by  overshadowing  really  grave  things 
by  pretty  houses  of  cards  and  by  neglecting 
the  care  of  souls  for  a  sham  worship.  Such 
men  think  more  of  the  swaddling-cloth  of 
the  infant  Jesus  than  of  the  holy  babe  that 
it  covers,  and  would  have  been  quite  at 
home  in  casting  lots  for  the  seamless  vest¬ 
ments  of  our  Lord. 

Perhaps  the  worst  and  most  mischievous 
of  hobby-ridden  ministers,  is  he  who  makes 
a  hobby  of  some  real  or  fancied  personal 
trait  of  his  own.  I  knew  a  minister,  who 
was  once  complimented  by  some  very  soft 
and  spooney  young  ladies — they  were  not 
so  very  young  either — on  his  simplicity. 
From  that  time  he  cultivated  simplicity  in 
and  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  cultivated  sim¬ 
plicity  is  very  likely  to  degenerate  into 
what  on  the  outside  looks  very  like  imbe¬ 
cility.  The  truly  simple  minister  is  simple 
in  the  childlikedness  that  Christ  commends. 
No  child  ever  thinks  of  acting  the  part  of  a 
child.  They  are  childlike  because  they 
think  nothing  about  their  being  children. 
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This  man  was  simple  because  he  was  vain. 
He  was  the  Reverend  Cream  Cheese  churned 
into  butter,  he  was  so  concentratedly  sim¬ 
ple.  Plis  conversation  was  prattle  and  his 
sermons  babble.  He  was  so  lamb-like  that 
he  gambolled  away  his  diaconate,  and  in 
his  priesthood  turned  out  wrhat  all  lambs 
turn  out  if  they  escape  the  butcher.  To 
this  day  he  goes  from  parish  to  parish  deal¬ 
ing  out  intellectual  baby-talk,  not  because 
he  thinks  the  people  w'ill  like  baby-talk  but 
because  he  is  so  simple.  I  once  heard  this 
man  address  some  children — and  he  spoke 
about  as  follow's  : — “  I  love  the  pretty  little 
stars  because  they  twinkle  so.  Do  you 
know  what  makes  the  stars  twinkle  ?  I 
don’t.  Maybe  we  all  shall  know  some  day 
what  makes  the  stars  twinkle  so.  Would 
you  like  to  know  ?  I  should.  Perhaps  the 
good  people  who  have  died  and  gone  to 
heaven  know  why  the  stars  twinkle  so. 
They  must  be  very  happy  to  know  why  the 
stars  twinkle  so.  You  must  ask  God  to  help 
you  to  be  good  children,  and  then  you  will 
some  day  be  with  those  good  people,  and 
will  know  why  the  pretty  little  stars  twinkle 
so.  You  must  think  of  this  wdien  you  look 
at  the  stars.  Do  you  know  that  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  song  beginning  ‘  Twinkle,  twinkle,’  ”  etc. 
There  was  ever-so-much  more,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  looked  sleepy  and  disgusted  before  my 
friend’s  fountain  of  simplicity  had  half  run 
out. 

It  would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  go  on 
and  fill  the  magazine  with  gossip  about 
ministers  that  have  hobbies,  and  ride  them 
rough-shod  over  all  opportunities  of  useful¬ 
ness.  But  I  need  not  give  instances,  for 
everybody  who  knows  the  world  at  all  must 
have  such  men  in  his  mind.  My  hope  for 
this  article  is  that  some  preacher  who  is  the 
slave  to  a  hobby  may  read  it,  and  be  by  it 
driven  to  a  season  of  deep  and  honest  self- 
examination  ;  that  he  will  see  that  he  is  not 
a  misunderstood  man  save  by  himself ;  and 
that  he  will  seek  for  a  cure  where  only  a 
cure  for  spiritual  deformities  can  be  found, 
in  the  divine  heart  of  God.  Christ  never 
forgot  that  He  was  Christ,  and  a  Christian 
minister  should  never  forget  that  he  is 
Christ’s.  The  field  for  work  is  the  world, 
and  the  whole  world  requires  the  whole 


Christ  to  cure  it  of  its  diseases.  Nothing 
short  of  this  must  the  minister  take  into  his 
work.  True  Christianity  is  many  sided. 
It  is  a  golden  circle  that  touches  every  man 
and  woman  and  child  at  some  point.  There 
is  no  holy  emotion  that  it  cannot  awaken  ; 
no  need  that  it  cannot  supply.  But  as  needs 
are  various,  so  must  the  Christian  religion 
be  taught  variously.  The  whole  man  must 
be  cultivated  and  developed  for  the  work. 
No  grace  or  accomplishment  must  be  culti¬ 
vated  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  whole 
moral  and  intellectual  man  must  be  brought 
by  turns  into  the  sunlight  as  the  earth  is. 
The  religion  of  Jesus  is  eminently  revolu¬ 
tionary  ;  it  was  not  meant  to  run  in  grooves. 
The  way  to  heaven  is  not  a  railway,  but 
through  the  broad  fields  and  intricate  lanes 
of  life. 

If  there  is  danger  of  running  into  grooves 
and  growing  narnrw-minded,  there  is  safety 
in  the  example  of  our  Lord  in  his  ministra¬ 
tions  on  earth.  He  preached,  he  taught,  he 
visited  the  sick,  lie  lent  his  sunny  presence 
to  wedding  feasts,  he  prayed  in  the  midst  of 
the  gorgeous  ritualism  of  the  temple,  and 
in  the  shades  of  Gethsemane,  and  wrapped 
in  the  breezes  of  Olivet.  He  blessed  little 
children  and  caressed  them.  He  made  so¬ 
cial  visits.  He  was  a  man  among  men — 
forgetful  never  that  he  carried  the  sins  of 
the  universe  upon  his  shoulders.  His  min¬ 
istry  was  the  true  pattern  of  a  Christian 
ministry.  In  so  far  as  it  is  imitated  by 
Christian  ministers  of  to-day,  in  all  its 
many-sided  splendor  and  unselfish  yearning 
after  souls,  will  their  success  lie.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  Brother  A.  or  Brother  B.  does  ; 
follow  Christ.  Brother  A.’s  and  Brother 
B.’s  work  is  only  good  for  something  w'here- 
in  it  is  Christ’s  work,  and  it  is  n’t  best  to 
follow  any  fellow-man  until  one  has  pon¬ 
dered  all  the  texts  about  diversities  of  gifts, 
and  thought  a  good  deal  about  diversities 
of  parishes  and  diversities  of  people.  A 
minister  can  afford  to  neglect  no  instrumen¬ 
tality  for  bringing  souls  to  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God,  but  one  instrumentality  stand¬ 
ing  alone  is  a  poor  and  weak  provision  for 
such  a  work.  But  after  all  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  man’s  whole  consecration  of  his 
whole  self  to  his  whole  work  ;  where  this  is 
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there  will  be  such  prayer  in  labor  and  such 
answer  to  prayer  in  fullness  of  faith  and 
grace,  that  the  man  will  not  have  senses 
enough  to  serve  God  with  ;  hands  enough 
to  work  for  God  with  or  voice  enough  to 
teach  the  beauty  of  holiness  with,  even 
though  he  preach  it  and  talk  it  and  sing 
it — aye,  and  even  shout  it.  Opportunities 
for  great  work — great  because  God’s — will 
spring  up  in  unlooked  for  places,  and  in¬ 
strumentalities  fitting  the  opportunities  will 


be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  worker  while 
yet  he  is  not  done  asking  and  searching  for 
them.  Such  men  will  never  think  them¬ 
selves  misunderstood,  because  they  will 
know  that  God  understands  them,  and  that 
is  all  that  an  honest  Christian  can  ask. 
More  entire  consecration  !  That  is  cure  for 
ministerial  hobbies — and  God  grant  the 
cure  to  every  man  who  is  trying  to  ride  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  a  poor  single  hu¬ 
manly  devised  idea.  Wm.  M.  F.  Round. 
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BY  JOSEPHINE 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
who  owns  a  railroad.  In  some  cases  it  is 
owned  undoubtedly  by  a  conductor  or  ticket- 
agent  ;  in  others  it  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  directors,  and  sometimes  the  credulous 
folk  who  furnished  the  money  to  build  and 
equip  the  road  imagine  it  is  theirs,  till  sud¬ 
denly  they  discover  that  the  only  right  they 
ever  had,  was  the  light  of  giving;  with  the 
assurance  that  “  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,”  the  blessing  connected  there- 
with  being  the  only  return  they  ever  get  for 
their  money.  But  whatever  else  may  be  in 
doubt,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  railroad 
never  does  belong  to  the  dear  public  for 
whose  use  and  accommodation  it  wTas  char¬ 
tered  and  built.  The  road  to  which  Judge 
Seaborn  gave  for  some  time  his  undivided 
attention  was  so  happy  as  to  escape  this 
perplexed  question  of  ownership.  It  be¬ 
longed  simply  and  solely  to  Mother  Good- 
enough.  That  was  her  daily  assertion,  and 
no  one  ventured  to  demur  or  deny.  Just 
how  it  came  into  her  possession  is  still  a 
mystery.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  those  un¬ 
derground  transactions  familiar  to  financial 
manipulators,  or  it  may  have  been  one  of 
those  compensative  measures  which  make 
things  in  this  life  more  nearly  even  than 
we  are  wont  to  suppose.  Having  lost 
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everything  else,  it  was  no  more  than  fair 
that  she  should  own  a  railroad.  As  her  loss 
and  her-ownership  were  supposed  to  be  mys¬ 
teriously  connected,  perhaps  the  statement 
of  che  one  will  help  to  explain  the  other. 

Up  to  her  forty-fifth  year  Mrs.  John 
Goodenough  was  never  suspected  of  ambi¬ 
tious  designs  or  desires.  She  wras  one  of 
the  quietest  and  least  covetous  of  women. 
Her  brief  married  life  lacked  the  strifes 
and  jealousies  which  tend  to  stimulate  the 
sometimes  latent  inquisitive  and  acquisitive 
qualities  of  otherwise  amiable  women.  The 
affection  she  had  bestowed  upon  John,  Sen¬ 
ior,  was  buried  in  his  grave,  or  transferred  to 
J ohn,  J unior.  Some  iiersons  require  leisure 
as  well  as  an  object  to  cultivate  the  affections 
up  to  the  point  where  reciprocity  becomes  a 
necessity.  Mrs.  Goodenough  may  have 
been  one  of  those  persons.  She  had  no  lei¬ 
sure  to  cultivate  anything  but  the  necessary 
bread  and  butter  and  the  where-with-all 
to  clothe  John  Junior  and  herself.  At 
length  there  came,  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
a  time  when  she  could  no  longer  cultivate 
even  bread  and  butter,  and  John  Junior  left 
school  to  take  her  place  as  cultivator  and 
producer  for  the  small  family. 

This  was,  to  the  mother,  a  great  grief. 
She  had  expected  John  to  graduate  at  the 
High  School,  fitted  for  a  book-keeper  or  a 
bank  clerk,  or  may  be  an  insurance  agent — 
some  sort  of  apparently  clean  work,  not 
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physically  dangerous.  But  what  boy  ever 
fulfilled  his  mother’s  expectations  ?  John’s 
secret  ambition  was  to  be  a  railroad  man. 
Railroading  is  as  fascinating  as  sea-going, 
to  certain  restless  natures,  and  John  was 
more  than  glad  that  the  only  avenue  open 
to  him,  just  then,  had  its  beginning  as  brake- 
man  on  a  freight  train.  In  vain  the  mother 
protested,  his  father  had  been  a  railroad 
man  and  had  been  killed  at  his  post. 

“  Well !  ”  said  John,  “  a  railroad  is  just 
as  good  a  place  to  be  killed  on  as  any  other. 
I  must  have  something  to  do,  and  I  shall  not 
be  killed,  little  mother.” 

The  “  must  ”  prevailed.  John  went  to  his 
work  with  a  light  heart,  determined  by  dili¬ 
gence  and  devotion  to  his  duties  to  merit  a 
speedy  promotion. 

The  promotion  came  sooner  than  even  he 
anticipated.  As  his  train  drove  home  one 
foggy  night,  John  ran  across  the  top  of  the 
house-cars  that  were  in  his  division  of  the 
train,  forgetting,  probably,  that  they  were 
close  upon  the  only  low  bridge  on  the  road. 
Nothing  unusual  was  heard  or  felt  by  the 
train  men,  but  the  “  nine-forty  freight  ” 
came  to  its  destination  that  night  with  a 
dead  man  lying  on  the  roof  of  one  of  those 
house-cars.  They  said  it  was  John,  though 
only  his  mother  could  have  told  whose  son 
it  was. 

There  were  two  or  three  lost  years,  and 
then,  one  day  a  gray-haired  little  woman  was 
released  from  a  lunatic  asylum,  somewhat 
bewildered,  but  quite  harmless.  This  little 
woman  haunted  the  railroad  premises  ;  the 
car-shops  and  .the  depot.  She  was  always 
on  the  platform  when  the  trains  arrived: 
she  was  looking  for  some  one — some  one 
who  would  come  on  a  train.  She  never 
seemed  to  know  who  it  was,  only  that  it  was 
some  one  who  did  not  come,  but  who  would 
come  sooner  or  later.  When  the  train  left 
the  depot  she  left  too,  with  a  patient  look  on 
her  calm  face,  only  to  return  smiling  and 
expectant  when  the  next  train  was  due. 
The  habitues  at  the  depot  called  her  “  The 
time-table,”  but  the  train  men  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  said  respectfully  “  Good  morning 
Mother  Goodenough.”  She  was  mother  to 
everybody  now. 

For  a  while  no  one  seemed  to  know  how 


or  where  she  lived.  She  was  sometimes  found 
by  the  railroad  watchman, asleep, in  an  empty 
car  switched  off  on  a  side  track.  That  fact 
perhaps  suggested  the  plan  of  a  home  for 
her.  The  watchman  spoke  to  the  shop- 
hands,  and  the  shop-hands  talked  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  among  themselves,  having  a  woman¬ 
ish  compassion  for  this  lonely  creature  who 
belonged  to  no  one,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  lay  their  plan  before  Superin¬ 
tendent  Cone,  a  young  man,  prompt,  decisive, 
of  remarkable  executive  ability,  impatient 
of  imposition,  but  if  approached  in  the  right 
mood  one  who  would  be  generous  and  help¬ 
ful,  especially  in  a  case  like  this. 

“  Why  yes,”  said  he  after  a  moment’s 
thought,  “go  ahead  and  fix  it  up  as  com¬ 
fortably  as  you  can.  Mother  Goodenough 
must  have  a  place  to  lay  her  head.”  As  the 
committee,  well  pleased,  wyere  leaving  the 
office,  he  called  out — “  Look  here,  if  the 
poor  creature  is  so  destitute,  she  needs  some¬ 
thing  beside  a  shelter.  We  shall  have  to  adopt 
her,  gentlemen.  Pass  around  the  hat  and 
wre  ’ll  see  that  she  has  whatever  she  needs.” 
He  knew'  that  the  company  he  represented 
was  proverbially  liberal  in  such  matters. 
If  a  man  was  seriously  injured  in  their  em¬ 
ploy,  he  was  cared  for  if  he  lived,  and  his 
family  helped  if  he  died.  Why  should  not 
Mother  Goodenough  come  in  for  a  share  of 
this  kindness  and  attention  ? 

The  cluster  of  railroad  buildings  that 
hung  like  mill  stones  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
Seaborn  estate,  consisted  of  a  round-house 
where  the  engines  were  stabled  like  so 
many  Promethean  horses,  repair  shops,  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop  with  its  huge 
forges  breathing  fire  and  smoke,  car-houses, 
and  various  other  necessary  structures. 
The  tw'o  repair  shops  and  the  blacksmith 
shop  formed  the  three  sides  of  a  hollow 
square  opening  into  “  the  yard,”  dubbed 
by  the  employees  “Around  the  Horn,”  from 
the  fact  that  two  or  three  side-tracks  with 
switches  and  frogs  ran  up  into  this  “yard,” 
doubling  a  short  turn  called  “the  Horn,” 
throwing  out  tracks  in  different  directions 
like  the  outspread  fingers  of  a  hand,  on 
which  stood  empty  cars,  or  cars  laden  with 
material  for  the  company’s  shops.  It  hap¬ 
pened  now  and  then  that  a  condemned  car 
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was  thrown  off  on  one  of  these  tracks.  Not 
long  before  Mother  Goodenough  began  to 
haunt  the  premises,  the  caboose  car  of  a 
freight  train  was  condemned  and  run  off 
around  the  Horn,  pushed  into  a  vacant  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  yard,  despoiled  of  its  trucks,  doors 
and  windows,  and  placed  humbly  on  the 
ground  waiting  to  be  broken  up.  Like  many 
a  worn-out  thing,  with  or  without  a  soul,  it 
was  unfit  for  active  service,  but  with  a  little 
judicious  coddling  would  continue  to  exist 
and  to  shelter  for  an  indefinite  period  some¬ 
thing  less  able  than  itself.  The  committee 
had  requested  of  Superintendent  Cone  per¬ 
mission  to  construct  out  of  this  -worn-out 
caboose-car  a  home  for  Mother  Goodenough. 

In  less  than  a  week  Mother  Goodenough 
was  established  in  her  caboose,  fitted  up  with 
everything  necessary  for  housekeeping  on  a 
small  scale.  She  was  not  in  the  least  sur¬ 
prised,  but  fell  in  with  the  arrangement  as 
if  it  had  been  in  contemplation  from  her 
infancy.  Probably  she  was  grateful,  but 
she  forgot  to  say  much  about  it,  and  went 
on  with  her  regular  business  of  watching 
the  trains,  ready  to  meet  the  some  one  who 
was  to  come.  Quiet  and  motherly,  her  calm 
face  with  its  crown  of  white  hair  was  a  ben¬ 
ediction  to  all  who  approached  her.  The  su¬ 
perintendent  frequently  stopped  to  speak 
with  Mother  Goodenough  whenever  he  came 
about  the  premises,  and  soon  ascertained  that 
he  had  counted  without  his  host  when  he 
proposed  that  the  company  should  adopt 
the  Mother.  The  reverse  was  the  fact.  The 
Mother  had  adopted  the  company.  She  con¬ 
sulted  with  him  about  her  road — her  trains — 
her  engines  and  her  shops — and  her  men.  The 
directors  and  managers  were  only  her  agents 
trustworthy  and  capable,  but  still  her  agents. 
She  was  so  positive  about  this  that  no  one 
questioned  her  authority,  an  instance  of  the 
prodigious  force  of  unqualified  assumption 
and  assertion.  Cone  was  accustomed  to  put 
his  head  in  at  the  door  of  the  caboose  for 
orders,  and  sometimes  he  sat  in  her  doorway 
consulting  about  the  affairs  of  the  road.  She 
was  confident  that  he  carried  out  all  her  sug¬ 
gestions,  multifarious  as  they  were.  She  had 
the  failing  common  to  managers  of  large 
concerns,  inattention  to  details,  and  being 
a  woman  she  was  content  to  trust.  It  was  a 


matter  of  congratulation  that  her  agents 
were  “  trustworthy  and  capable,”  otherwise 
her  road  would  have  run  to  ruin,  or  in 
other  words  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

With  this  railroad  Mother,  “  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before.”  There 
was  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  her  con¬ 
dition  of  preparedness  for  whatever  hap¬ 
pened.  If  an  accident  occurred  along  the 
line  of  the  railway  she  knew  it  immediately, 
and  was  ready  to  go  with  the  wrecking-train 
to  the  scene  of  disaster.  It  was  upon  one  of 
these  wrecking  expeditions  that  she  found  the 
individual  for  whose  coming  she  had  waited 
so  long.  If  the  individual  came  in  an  un¬ 
expected  form  she  was  none  the  less  ready 
and  willing  to  receive  what  promised  to  sat¬ 
isfy  all  her  desires,  and  to  give  her  ample 
occupation  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  The 
individual  came  in  this  way. 

As  the  six-thirty  evening  express,  drawn 
by  the  Nebula,  Jack  Bugbee  driver,  went 
out  on  her  trip  one  bitter  cold  night,  half 
way  across  an  embankment  she  drove  upon 
a  broken  rail.  The  Nebula  and  her  tender 
and  baggage  car  passed  safely  over,  but 
the  first  passenger  car  broke  loose  and 
plunged  off  the  embankment,  burying  itself 
in  the  ice  and  shallow  water  of  the  meadow. 
The  second  and  third  car  followed,  falling 
near  the  first;  the  rest  of  the  train  left  the 
track  but  not  the  embankment.  One  car 
lay  up  and  down  the  embankment  some¬ 
what  shattered,  but  not  totally  wrecked. 
No  person  in  this  car  was  killed  though 
nearly  all  were  more  or  less  injured.  When 
the  wrecking-train  reached  the  scene  of  dis¬ 
aster  this  car  was  empty,  and  Mother  Good- 
enough  devoted  herself  to  rescuing  the 
wounded  from  the  wreck  at  the  foot  of  the 
embankment.  The  remainder  of  the  night 
was  passed  in  this  disheartening  work.  At 
daylight  cold  and  tired  she  wrapped  herself 
in  a  workman’s  overcoat,  and  crept  into  the 
empty  car  that  lay  up  and  down  the  em¬ 
bankment.  Here  many  of  the  seats  and 
racks,  broken  from  their  fastenings,  lay 
piled  in  the  lower  end  of  the  car.  With  a 
seat  cushion  for  a  pillow  she  was  soon  fast 
asleep. 

An  hour  later  Mother  Goodenough  wraked  ; 
she  had  an  impression  that  she  had  been 
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called.  She  sat  upright  and  listened,  hear¬ 
ing  only  the  sound  of  axes  and  the  shouts 
of  the  new  detail  of  men  at  work  on  the 
wreck.  It  was  intensely  cold,  and  half 
benumbed  she  began  to  creep  out  of  the  car 
as  she  had  crept  in,  when  instantly  her 
progress  was  arrested  by  a  cry,  a  faint,  piti¬ 
ful  cry  from  something  alive  in  that  wrecked 
car.  She  could  see  nothing  to  account  for 
the  cry,  but  she  heard  it  again. 

“  It  is  a  child,”  she  said,  and  forgetting 
her  weariness  she  searched  among  the  rub¬ 
bish  at  the  lowrer  end  of  the  car,  till,  wedged 
in  a  corner,  protected  by  the  broken  back 
of  a  seat,  she  came  upon  a  babe,  wrapped  in 
a  shawl,  apparently  unhurt,  but  crying  with 
hunger  and  cold. 

Of  course  the  child  belonged  to  some  one 
of  the  passengers  who  had  been  seated  in 
the  wrecked  car  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
Search  was  at  once  made  for  the  mother. 
The  uninjured  passengers  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  destination,  but  the  injured 
passengers  were  within  reach.  None  of 
them  however  owned  the  babe,  nor  could 
they  remember  having  seen  or  heard  a  babe 
in  the  car  previous  to  the  accident.  Mother 
Goodenough  fed  the  little  thing,  and  refused 
to  give  it  up,  except  to  the  rightful  owner. 
At  night  she  went  to  the  caboose  with  it 
asleep  in  her  arms.  It  was  a  pretty  child, 
very  fair,  with  bright  brown  eyes  and  the 
silkiest,  fuzziest  hair,  unmistakably  red. 
It  was  without  spot  or  blemish,  a  girl — 
probably  three  months  old.  The  garments 
were  plain,  soft  and  scrupulously  clean. 
There  were  neither  signs  nor  initials  on 
the  blankets  or  bibs,  nothing  whatever  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  child  of  respectable 
parents. 

This  child  was  advertised  far  and  near. 
The  company  made  every  effort  to  restore 
it  to  the  rightful  owner;  but  weeks  and 
months  went  on ;  no  owner  appeared ;  no 
inquiries  were  made ;  no  one  had  missed  a 
baby.  Mother  Goodenough  said  that  it  was 
her  child.  She  had  been  expecting  it  years, 
she  had  watched  every  train,  she  had  found 
it,  no  other  person  claimed  it ;  why  was  it 
not  her  child?  Her  position  was  impregna¬ 
ble — her  question  unanswerable  and  she 
remained  in  possession  of  this  railroad  off¬ 


spring,  begotten  by  an  accident.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  now  not  only  a  mother  but  also  a 
child. 

At  this  time  an  addition  was  made  to 
Mother  Goodenough’s  residence.  The  pas¬ 
senger  car  in  which  the  child  was  found 
proved  to  be  damaged  beyond  repair  for 
road  use,  and  was  sent  around  the  Horn, 
and  deposited  by  the  caboose,  to  which  it 
was  joined  like  an  ell  to  a  house,  only  in 
this  case  the  ell  was  larger  than  the  house, 
and  was  eventually  divided  into  a  parlor 
and  bed-room,  while  the  caboose  continued 
to  be  the  kitchen  and  to  give  the  establish¬ 
ment  its  name. 

An  untold  amount  of  responsibility  now 
devolved  upon  Mother  Goodenough’s  agents, 
and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that 
they  were  entirely  trustworthy.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  an  inexperienced  person  to 
believe  that  one  small  child,  less  than  a  year 
old,  could  occupy  as  much  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  one  person,  as  the  care  of  a  rail¬ 
road  and  all  its  belongings.  It  needs,  how¬ 
ever,  but  one  trial  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical.  Mother  Goodenough  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  watch  the  trains,  her  ex¬ 
pected  guest  having  arrived,  but  she  was 
consequently  forced  to  give  up  her  personal 
oversight  of  the  road,  and  to  depend  upon 
her  foremen  to  report  condition  and  prog¬ 
ress.  The  superintendent  looked  in  fre¬ 
quently  to  explain  affairs  and  to  receive  her 
commands,  and  if  the  baby  was  awake  he 
staid  long  enough  to  toss  it  up  and  poke  his 
finger  into  its  dimpled  cheek.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  remarked  as  he  perched 
the  little  thing  on  his  shoulder, 

“  This  morsel  must  have  a  name.  It 
won’t  do  to  call  her  ‘  baby  ’  always.” 

Mother  Goodenough  looked  at  him  in  a 
mild  sort  of  surprise,  and  answered  gently 
“  She ’s  got  a  name  ;  she ’s  always  had  a 
name.” 

“  She  has  ?  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  Cone 
carelessly. 

“  Cicily,”  answered  Mother  Goodenough 
taking  the  child  from  his  shoulder. 

“  Cicily !  Cicily  what  ?  ” 

“  Cicily — that ’s  all.” 

“  No  other  name  ?  Is  it  not  Cicily  Good- 
enough  ?  ” 
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“No,  it  never  was  anything  but  Cicily, 
and  it  never  will  be  anything  but  Cicily,” 
said  Mother  Goodenough  solemnly,  retreat¬ 
ing  within  the  door  of  the  caboose,  leaving 
the  “Super”  standing  without,  a  sure  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  consultation  was,  for  the 
present,  at  an  end.  She  was  not  given  to 
ceremony  especially  with  her  agents.  She 
had  ascertained  by  one  of  her  peculiar  men¬ 
tal  processes  that  the  child’s  name  was 
Cicily,  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  got 
out  of  her  on  the  subject. 

“  What  upon  earth  suggested  so  odd  a 
name  ?  ”  queried  Cone  as  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  he  retraced  his  steps  around  the 
Horn.  “  The  company  ought  to  have 
named  her; — she  belongs  to  the  company 
for  anything  that  I  can  see,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  will  do  well  by  her  if  she  lives.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  Cicily  ?  Every  child  has  a  surname 
and  the  company’s  child  must  have  a  sur¬ 
name.  We  can’t  call  it  Cicily  Railroad ; 
she  wont  have  it  Cicily  Goodenough.  It  is 
a  bright  little  thing.  If  I  were  married  I 
would  adopt  the  poor  waif  and  give  it  my 
own  name.  Cicily  Coue,  that ’s  a  pretty 
name,  but  it  would  never  do — .”  He  was 
striding  carelessly  over  the  tracks,  and  just 
here  caught  his  foot  in  a  switch-bar,  and 
pitched  over,  spraining  his  ankle.  The 
sentence  was  never  finished. 

Cicily  grew  ;  nothing  could  stop  her 
growing.  She  grew  not  only  in  stature  but 
in  a  thousand,  tender,  loving  ways,  and  in 
more  than  a  thousand  perverse,  mischievous 
ways,  which  kept  Mother  Goodenough  so 
fully  occupied  that  before  Cicily  was  four 
years  old  she  had  forgotten  that  she  ever 
owned  a  railroad.  The  business  talent  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  that  child  out  of  mischief 
would  suffice  to  run  all  the  railroads  in  the 
state.  One  moment  she  would  be  securely 
seated  on  the  ground  before  the  caboose 
door,  sifting  sand  through  her  fingers,  con¬ 
tentedly  building  a  turn-table  for  imaginary 
engines,  or  constructing  switches  for  incom¬ 
ing  trains  ;  humming  to  herself  in  a  sweet, 
bird-like  tone  ;  looking  as  if  she  intended  to 
remain  exactly  there,  for  the  remainder  of 
her  days,  and  credulous  Mother  Goodenough 
would  turn  to  perform  some  household  duty 
that  really  must  be  done,  when  in  the  twink¬ 


ling  of  an  eye  the  child  was  gone.  Poor 
Mother  Goodenough  missing  the  hum 
started  in  pursuit.  Sometimes  she  would 
find  her  in  the  blacksmith’s  shop  perched 
like  a  squirrel  in  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
watching  the  men  at  the  forges.  She  wanted 
more  than  anything  else  to  manage  one 
of  those  steam  drop-hammers,  and  she  never 
doubted  her  ability  to  do  anything  that  she 
wanted  to  do.  It  was  a  sort  of  supreme  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  w'atcli  from  her  perch  Mother 
Goodenough’s  anxious  face  and  hear  her 
entreating,  “  Cicily,  Cicily ;  where  are  you  ?  ” 
But  when  she  had  gotten  all  the  amusement 
out  of  that,  she  would  part  the  hair  out  of 
her  eyes  and  laughing  a  happy  little  laugh, 
call  out, 

“  Here  I  is,  Mover  Doodnuff.”  If  she  was 
not  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  she  could  be 
found  in  one  of  the  repair  shops  on  a  work¬ 
man’s  bench,  helping  him  upholster  car 
seats,  or  in  the  paint-shop  dabbling  in  a  pot 
of  varnish  which  some  unsophisticated 
painter  had  left  on  the  floor.  If  she  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  shops,  she  had  proba¬ 
bly  seen  the  Turtle,  John  Smith’s  switching 
engine,  coming  around  the  Horn,  and  as 
soon  as  she  could  be  heard  had  called  out, 

“  Don,  pease  dive  me  a  wide  ?  ”  She  had 
many  a  ride  over  to  the  depot  and  back,  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  Turtle’s  cab,  holding  fast  to  the  cab 
window-sill,  with  two,  small,  vigorous  hands. 
She  could  not  be  shaken  off,  if  she  was  de¬ 
termined  to  hold  on,  any  more  than  a  bird 
could  be  shaken  from  a  twig.  She  was 
often  in  danger,  but  never  in  disaster.  The 
Turtle,  the  only  engine  allowed  around  the 
Horn,  had  two  steps  in  front,  in  place  of  the 
usual  pilot,  and  more  than  once,  John  Smith 
had  hastily  swung  himself  down  those  steps 
and  holding  on  with  one  hand  had  scooped 
Cicily  up  with  the  other  as  she  sat  uncon¬ 
cernedly  on  the  track,  not  two  feet  from  the 
slowly-moving  engine.  When  John’  remon¬ 
strated,  and  told  her  she  would  certainly  get 
herself  killed,  she  put  her  head  one  side, 
and  ’with  a  most  skeptical  air,  remarked, 
“  Don,  oo  would  n’t  wun  over  me.”  If  Mother 
Goodenough  shut  her  up  in  the  caboose,  she 
entertained  herself  by  dragging  her  kitten 
backwards  by  the  tail,  but  when  the  kitten 
“  cwied  ”  Cicily  “  cwied  ”  too,  out  of  pure 
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sympathy,  and  overwhelmed  it  with  ca¬ 
resses. 

Mother  Goodenougli  sometimes  admitted 
that  Cicily  was  a  most  “  trying  child.”  To 
tell  her  that  a  thing  could  not  or  must  not 
be  done,  was  to  insure  its  being  done,  or  at 
least  attempted,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment.  But  she  was  always  “  so  shorway  ” 
afterward,  so  heart-broken  under  reproof, 
so  full  of  loving  and  pathetic  endeavors  to 
regain  lost  favor,  that  it  was  quite  useless 
to  be  angry  with  this  -morsel  of  humanity, 
this  mother  of  the  woman  who  W'as  to  be. 

Mother  Goodenougli  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  fail  to  profit  by  experience,  es¬ 
pecially  where  a  child  is  concerned.  The 
very  morning  that  Mrs.  Birge  found  Calvin 
and  Mitchell  building  a  railroad  in  their 
garden,  Mother  Goodenougli  standing  in 
the  caboose  door,  almost  within  hearing 
distance  of  the  exclusive  hedge  of  the  Sea¬ 
born  estate,  had  told  Cicily  never  to  go 
away  from  around  the  Horn,  and  above  all 
things  never  to  cross  the  regular  line  tracks, 
for  there  the  trains  were  contiuually  coming 
and  going,  and  she  W'ould  certainly  get  run 
over  and  killed. 

Cicily  listened,  and  instantly  it  occurred 
to  her  that  that  was  the  very  thing  she  must 
do,  and  the  very  reason  she  must  do  it. 
However,  for  the  present,  she  wisely  kept 
her  position,  sifting  sand  through  her  fingers 
and  humming  to  herself.  Mother  Goode- 
nough  wearied  by  her  morning’s  work,  and 
beguiled  by  appearances,  fell  asleep  over 
the  stockings  she  was  knitting  for  those 
restless,  little  feet. 

At  the  first  nod  Cicily  sprang  up,  light 
as  thistle  down,  and  away  she  sped  around 
the  Horn.  Once  beyond  the  shops  she  saw 
the  long,  straight  lines  of  railway  stretching 
away  Is  orth  and  South.  There  were  two 
switch  houses  near  the  street  crossing,  be¬ 
tween  herself  and  the  passenger  depot ;  she 
must  inspect  those  switch  houses,  and  she 
wanted  to  talk  with  the  switch-man  over 
there.  She  was  almost  across  the  tiacks 
when  the  heel  of  one  shoe  caught  in  the 
joint  of  a  frog  and  remained  fast.  No 
amount  of  pulling  or  jerking  would  set 
her  foot  free.  For  an  instant  she  was 
frightened.  She  glanced  up  and  down  the 


line;  there  were  no  trains  in  sight.  She 
tried  to  untie  her  shoe,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  the  strings  into  an  inextricable 
knot.  Suddenly  she  stooped,  bit  the  strings 
with  those  sharp  teeth,  pulled  out  her  foot, 
and  ran. 

Three  minutes  later  Calvin  and  Mitchell 
heard  her  calling,  “  Litta  boys,  litta 
boys;  ”  Mrs.  Birge  was  on  the  stairs  plan¬ 
ning  the  future  of  her  boys  ;  Mother  Goode- 
nough  was  asleep  in  her  chair  in  the  caboose. 

In  emergencies  Mrs.  Birge  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  repeat  to  herself,  “  And  we  know 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  the  Lord  ” — and  she  usually 
stopped  just  there,  for  she  was  n’t  quite  sure 
that  she  understood  the  rest  of  the  passage  ; 
and  even  if  she  understood  it,  she  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  she  was  one  of  “  the 
called ;  ”  and  if  she  w'as  not  one  of  “  the 
called  ”  she  could  not  conscientiously  appro¬ 
priate  the  comfort  that  was,  as  a  dernier  re¬ 
sort,  to  be  got  out  of  the  first  half  of  the 
passage.  Sometimes,  too,  she  tortured  her¬ 
self  with  this  crucial  question  :  “  Am  I  one 
of  those  who  love  the  Lord  ?  ”  The,  what- 
ever-it-is,  that  the  name  represents,  seemed 
so  impersonal — so  diffused,  that  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  grasp  it  by  what  she 
knew  as  love.  At  such  times  she  was  sure 
of  only  one  thing — that  she  feared  this  Un¬ 
known  to  whom  she  believed  she  was  ac¬ 
countable,  this  Somew'hat  that  she  could 
not  understand.  Generally,  however,  she 
hoped  that  she  loved  the  Lord,  even  if  it  was 
with  a  despairing  sort  of  liopq  that  cried 
out,  “  How  can  I  love  that  w'hich  I  do  not 
know  ?  ” 

On  the  morning  succeeding  Cicily’s  visit 
to  the  Seaborn  estate,  Mrs.  Birge  found  that 
she  must  accept  one  of  the  two  horns 
of  a  dilemma,  either  “  all  things  work  to¬ 
gether  for  good,”  or  the  powers  of  darkness 
were  in  successful  league  against  her  and 
hers  :  for  her  first  wraking  moments  made 
her  sharply  conscious  of  a  physical  wretch¬ 
edness,  that  was  a  sure  indication  of  present 
and  coming  illness.  Mental  anguish  was 
added  to  physical  wretchedness,  and  unable 
to  cope  with  either,  she  laid  her  head  back 
upon  her  pillow,  and  upon  the  assertion 
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“All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  the  Lord.”  It  is  only  when  we 
despair  of  ourselves  that  it  becomes  possi¬ 
ble  to  be  helped  by  anything  outside  of  our¬ 
selves.  Mrs.  Birge  was  amazed  at  the  rest 
and  comfort  contained  in  that  assertion, 
now  that  she  had  laid  herself  down  upon  it. 
For  the  result  of  this  illness  she  had  no  spe¬ 
cial  anxiety,  for  she  believed  that  even 
death  would  stand  back  before  the  peremp¬ 
tory  claims  of  her  boys,  but  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  them  while  she  was  unable  to  watch 
over  them,  what  unseen  and  evil  influences 
would  find  access  to  their  young  hearts? 
But,  if  “  all  things  work  together  for  good,” 
she  need  not  be  unduly  anxious  about  even 
that.  Calvin  could  be  trusted,  and  she 
wisely  concluded  to  give  him  charge  of  him¬ 
self  and  of  his  brother.  All  studies  were  to 
be  suspended — and  the  days  were  to  be 
passed  out  of  doors,  in  that  portion  of  the 
grounds  environed  by  the  hedge.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  during  the  long  and  very 
serious  illness  to  which  Mrs.  Birge  was  sub¬ 
jected,  Cicily  became  a  daily  visitor  to  the 
Seaborn  estate,  flitting  in  and  out  through 
the  hedge,  with  her  apron  full  of  blocks  of 
wood,  bits  of  iron,  pieces  of  wire,  all  man¬ 
ner  of  precious  spoil  from  the  refuse  heaps 
of  the  shops.  Calvin  kept  to  his  promise 
never  to  build  any  more  railroads  out  of 
dirt,  but  what  wonderful  roads  and  cars 
and  engines  and  round-houses  were  built 
out  of  the  bits  of  wood  and  iron  Cicily 
brought.  Cicily  seemed  to  know  what  was 
required  and  how  everything  should  be 
made.  The  boys  held  her  in  unbounded 
respect  and  admiration,  watched  eagerly  for 
her  coming  and  were  comforted  when  she 
went  away  only  by  her  promise  to  come 
again.  To  be  sure  she  must  quarrel  with 
Calvin  ;  that  was  foreordained.  Then  came 
Mitchell’s  opportunity,  for  when  the  quar¬ 
rel  had  reached  a  certain  stage,  she  devoted 
herself  to  Mitchell,  industriously  ignoring 
Calvin’s  presence,  the,  to  him,  unkindest 
cut  possible.  But  when  the  furtive  glances 
in  his  direction  showed  that  he  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  punished,  and  her  own  heart  strenu¬ 
ously  supplemented  Mitchell’s  efforts  to 
make  peace,  she  was  sure  to  bring  it  about, 
but  always  in  a  way  that  made  Calvin  feel 


that  though  he  came  off  conqueror,  she  was 
in  the  right  and  he  was  in  the  wrong.  It 
was  always  a  barren  and  unsatisfactory  sort 
of  victory,  but  still  a  victory,  for  though 
they  quarreled  to  the  very  end  of  an  inter¬ 
view  they  never  parted  in  anger.  What 
precious  days  those  were  1  Poor  Mrs.  Birge 
would  have  added  another  to  her  many  sur¬ 
prises,  if  she  had  known  that  the  weary 
weeks  worn  away  upon  a  sick  bed,  commis¬ 
erating  her  lonely  boys,  were  the  very  hap¬ 
piest  weeks  of  their  not  unhappy  childhood. 
Much  as  they  loved  their  mother,  and  essen¬ 
tial  as  she  believed  herself  to  them,  they 
could  be  very  comfortable  and  exceedingly 
happy  without  her. 

One  sunny  October  morning,  Mrs.  Birge 
wrapped  in  shawls  sat  in  her  invalid  chair 
on  the  veranda  watching  her  boys.  Calvin 
was,  for  the  time  being,  a  horse.  Mitchell 
held  the  lines  and  was  driving  furiously 
over  the  lawn.  Suddenly  she  shaded  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  her  eyes  were  weak  by 
reason  of  her  long  illness.  Did  they  deceive 
her  now,  or  could  she  see  standing  just 
within  the  hedge  a  little,  bare-headed  girl  ? 
The  boys  too,  had  apparently  made  a  dis¬ 
covery,  for  away  rushed  horse  and  driver, 
and  the  small  object  was  sandwiched  between 
them. 

“  What  child  is  that,  and  where  did  she 
come  from  ?  ”  demanded  Mrs.  Birge  as  soon 
as  she  could  articulate. 

“  That  ?  ”  answered  the  housemaid  turn¬ 
ing  to  look,  “  why,  that  is  the  railroad  child.” 

“  The  railroad  child  !  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

The  Birge  servants  were  singularly  well 
informed  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  for  persons  who  obeyed  their  mis¬ 
tress’  command  to  have  nothing  wdiatever 
to  do  with  people  and  things  beyond  the 
Seaborn  boundaries.  The  Seaborns  were 
ever  an  exclusive  people.  The  housemaid, 
however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  She 
could  tell  all  that  was  known  of  Cicily’s 
past  or  present. 

“  But  how  came  she  here  ?  ” 

“  That’s  more  ’n  the  bist  uv  us  ken  tell. 
She  niver  comes  in  at  the  gate,  but  stands 
foment  the  hedge  as  if  she  dropped  down 
from  the  heavens.  She  was  sich  a  comfort 
to  the  poor,  lonely  lads  while  yerself  was 
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sick  that  we  could  n’t  drive  the  wee  thing 
away— though  indade,  mum,  she  niver  stayed 
that  long,  she  was  iver  cornin’  and  goin’  in 
a  flash,”  answered  the  housemaid  anxious 
to  hedge  against  any  blame  that  Sirs.  Birge 
might  be  disposed  to  place  upon  her,  for 
allowing  the  child  to  come  into  the  grounds. 

Sirs.  Birge  desired  a  closer  view  of  this 
railroad  child,  this  heavenly  visitant,  or 
whatever  else  she  might  be,  and  the  child 
came  shyly,  Calvin  and  Mitchell  holding 
each  a  hand. 

Cicily  was  singularly  attractive,  and  Sirs. 
Birge,  subdued  by  her  long  illness,  was  in  a 
susceptible  mood.  She  looked  at  the  little 
waif  who  had  no  mother,  and  no  relatives 
nearer  than  a  railroad,  with  eyes  that  grew 
tender  and  compassionate.  It  was  a  girl 
too,,  a  sweet-faced  little  girl.  Sirs.  Birge 
had  always  wanted  a  girl — she  had  hoped 
Mitchell  would  be  a  girl— Cicily,  with  the 
instinct  common  to  carnivora,  human  or 
otherwise,  knew  that  she  pleased  Sirs.  Birge, 
and  drawing  nearer,  with  downcast  eyes, 
timidly  touched  the  pale  hand  fallen  out¬ 
side  the  shawls.  Cicily  must  touch  every¬ 
thing  that  she  loved.  Instantly  the  pale 
hand  closed  over  the  warm,  restless  mite 
and  quite  thrown  off  her  guard  Sirs.  Birge 
ejaculated, 

“Sly  child.”  She  got  in  return  a  swift, 
loving  glance  from  starry  eyes  that  caused 
even  her  weary  heart  to  beat  with  quickened 
energy.  An  insane  impulse,  as  she  subse¬ 
quently  designated  it,  suddenly  possessed 
Sirs.  Birge  to  adopt  this  child,  to  claim  it 
as  her  own.  But  as  she  looked  at  her  boys, 
that  second  sober  thought,  which  is  almost 
always  a  selfish  thought,  made  her  slowly 
shake  her  head.  The  child  would  doubtless 
be  a  great  care — Sirs.  Birge  would  never 
again  be  thoroughly  well,  and  she  felt  that 
whatever  of  time  and  strength  remained  to 
her  must  be  devoted  to  her  sons.  And  be¬ 
sides,  those  sons  were  Seaborns.  She  had 
no  right  to  prejudice  their  interests  or  pros¬ 
pects  by  bringing  them  into  associations 


with  nobody’s  child.  Sirs.  Birge  was  a  per¬ 
sistent  stickler  for  the  hereditary  rights  and 
qualities  of  blood.  If  her  children  inherited 
virtues,  perhaps  this  child  inherited  vices. 
Who  could  tell  what  dreadful  possibilities 
were  hidden  away  in  that  dainty  but  vigor¬ 
ous  product  of  unknown  factors?  For,  of 
course,  this  railroad  child  could  not  have 
been  born  of  a  railroad,  there  must  have 
been  a  father  and  a  mother ;  the  father 
might  have  been  a  thief  and  the  mother 
something  worse.  STo,  the  risk  was  too  great. 
“  It  is  a  pity  though,”  thought  Sirs.  Birge 
looking  at  the  shining  hair.  “  She  will 
make  a  beautiful  woman  some  day.” 

Cicily  grew  uneasy  and  drew  away  her 
hand.  With  one  of  those  swift,  bird-like 
flights  that  characterized  her  movements 
she  escaped  from  the  veranda.  The  boys 
instantly  followed,  a  tandem  team  was  ex¬ 
temporized,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  driv¬ 
ing  a  two-in-hand  over  the  grounds. 

How  gay  and  happy  the  three  were.  Sirs. 
Birge’s  eyes  grew  bright  as  she  heard  their 
shouts  and  laughter,  and  followed  their 
rapid  motions  hither  and  thither.  With  a 
throb  of  something  like  maternal  jealousy, 
she  saw,  as  they  played  on,  that  her. boys 
were  willing  captives,  gladly  obeying  the 
behests  of  one  small  girl.  Before  Cicily 
came,  the  boys  overjoyed  to  see  their  mother 
out  of  doors,  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
Already  they  ceased  to  look  back  for  her 
nod  and  smile  of  approval ;  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  this  railroad  child  was  now  sufficient 
for  them.  It  was  not  strange  that  they 
should  be  pleased  with  their  first  playmate ; 
but  it  was  inexplicable  that  careful  and  so¬ 
licitous  as  she  had  ever  been  of  her  sons, 
that  then-  first  associate  should  be,  whom  ? 

Mrs.  Birge  half  rose  from  her  seat,  moved 
by  the  old  habit  or  impulse  to  go  upon  the 
stairs,  to  think,  when  a  sudden  reminder  of 
her  inability  caused  her  to  resume  her  seat. 
She  must  hold  on  to  the  assertion  that  “  all 
things  work  together  for  good,”  a  little 
longer. 
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THE  SAFEGUARD. 

A  baby  crept  to  his  father’s  knee, 

And  was  lifted  up  and  lulled  to  rest, 

Till  the  blue  eyes  closed,  so  tired  was  he, 

And  his  little  head  fell  peacefully 
At  ease  on  the  ready  shoulder  there, 

While  the  baby  hand,  so  soft  and  fair, 

Lay  like  a  shield  on  his  father’s  breast. 

Of  old ’t  was  said  that  when  men  drew  near 
To  fierce  temptation  or  deadly  strife, 

And  lost  their  way  in  a  maze  of  fear, 

Or  periled  their  souls  for  worldly  gear, 

By  a  way  unknown  an  angel  hand 
Would  lead  them  out  of  the  dangerous  land, 

Into  the  light  of  a  nobler  life. 

The  story  is  true  for  the  world  to-day ; 

We  see  no  white-robed  angels  mild  ; 

But  out  of  the  dark  and  perilous  way 
Where  men  and  women  forget  to  pray, 

Into  the  peace  of  a  purer  land 

They  are  led  by  a  gentle,  shielding  hand, 

The  hand  of  a  little  helpless  child. 

Elizabeth  W.  Denison. 
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No  one  who  grew  up  under  the  influence 
of  Anna  Jameson’s  genius,  and  felt  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  admiration  of  her  common  to  all 
cultivated  circles  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  ; — no  one  who  looking  back  recognizes 
with  gratitude  the  stimulus  she  gave  to 
artistic  perception  and  aesthetic  culture  ; — 
no  one  in  short  who  feels  how  very  differ¬ 
ently  sentiment  and  criticism  were  mingled 
in  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Jameson  and  those 
of  Lord  Byron,  could  be  indifferent  when 
the  Memoirs  of  the  former  were  announced. 

For  myself,  it  sent  a  thrill  of  warm  ex¬ 
citement  through  my  whole  being.  I  was 
only  a  child  when  I  first  saw  Mrs.  Jameson 
on  her  return  from  Canada  in  1837,  and 
broken-hearted  over  the  failure  of  all  her 
plans,  she  did  not  fascinate  and  enthrall  me 


as  Harriet  Martineau  had  done,  but  she 
commanded  a  sort  of  tender  respect,  because 
she  suffered.  I  was  a  young  married 
woman  when  I  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  her  husband,  who  lived  quite  near  me  in 
Canada  during  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life.  At  that  time  and  until  her  death,  my 
feeling  for  Mrs.  Jameson  steadily  increased 
in  depth,  for  she  occupied  herself  more  and 
more  with  the  deepest  sorrows  and  disgraces 
of  women,  although  it  was  not  until  1855 
that  she  identified  herself  with  the  great 
body  of  Social  Reformers,  by  an  address, 
afterwards  printed  under  the  title  of  “  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Charity.”  When  a  second  edition 
was  required  within  a  month,  the  author 
found  courage  to  write  that  remarkable 
“Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,”  which  at 
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once  changed  her  position  as  a  thinker,  and 
enables  us  to  rank  her  among  the  foremost 
of  her  period.  It  may  have  been  to  prepare 
her  for  such  an  advocacy,  that  her  own 
trials  were  permitted.  It  was  hard  to  see 
how  they  were  to  benefit  her  personally,  so 
pure  and  sweet  had  she  always  seemed,  but 
that  they  left  unmistakable  traces  upon  her 
face  and  bearing  we  have  proof. 

The  volume  before  me  carries  opposite 
the  title-page  an  engraving  by  Adlard 
after  a  miniature  painted  by  her  father. 
Opposite  to  me  as  I  write  hangs  a  picture 
taken  in  the  last  months  of  1859,  a  very 
short  time  before  her  death.  Half  a  cen¬ 
tury  lies  between  the  sibylline  face  caught 
by  the  father’s  brush,  and  the  thoughtful 
features  of  the  English  matron,  sent  to  me 
in  her  last  hours,  as  the  picture  which  she 
imagined  best  represented  her.  Not  only 
half  a  century,  but  whole  “  aeons  ”  of  prog¬ 
ress  seem  to  have  marked  the  last  face  as 
their  own. 

In  her  youth,  Anna  Jameson  had  a  com¬ 
plexion  of  alabaster  whiteness,  lighted  like 
a  vase  from  within,  and  capable  of  convey¬ 
ing  tragic  depths  of  expression.  It  wore 
most  often  a  rapt,  inspired  look  which  com¬ 
pelled  attention,  and  fascinated  Robert 
Jameson  precisely  as  a  fine  picture  would 
have  done.  It  was  crowned  with  hair  of 
that  peculiar  red,  which  looks  in  the  sun¬ 
light  like  an  aureole  of  flame,  and  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  flushed  like  a 
summer  sunrise  in  response  to  an  impetuous 
and  ungoverned  heart.  Her  arm  and  hand 
were  especially  beautiful  and  presented 
a  tempting  subject  to  a  father’s  pencil. 
What  is  only  admiration  while  I  look  at  the 
miniature,  changes  however  to  a  tender 
reverence,  when  I  turn  to  the  larger  picture 
on  which  the  faithful  sun  has  stamped 
every  line  touched  in  by  suffering,  sympathy 
or  active  interest  in  her  race.  I  do  not  say 
her  sex ,  for  Mrs.  Jameson  was  one  of  the 
few  reformers,  who  understand  that  neither 
sex  can  be  helped  by  itself,  but  that  the 
well  being  of  either  consists  in  the  well 
being  of  both. 

That  reverence  in  my  own  mind  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  impetuous  creature — liv¬ 
ing  actually  as  an  unwedded  wife,  believed 


throughout  all  England  to  have  been  for¬ 
saken  at  the  altar — kept  her  heart  pulses 
quiet,  her  marriage  robe  spotless,  through  a 
half  century  of  unprotected  life. 

The  silences  of  the  Memoir  before  us  are 
more  remarkable  than  its  revelations.  We 
are  told  nothing  of  her  father’s  origin — not 
even  her  mother’s  maiden  name.  We  do 
know  when,  where  or  how,  Anna  Murphy 
married  Robert  Jameson,  nor  is  any  infor¬ 
mation  given  us  concerning  Ms  family,  al¬ 
ways  hitherto  represented  as  one  of  station 
and  influence.  When  Mrs.  Jameson  first 
came  before  the  world  as  an  author,  it  was 
stated  that  she  was  married  at  St.  George’s 
— that  her  husband  quitted  her  at  the  altar 
to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  Island  of 
Dominica,  procured  by  his  friends  as  the 
only  condition  on  which  he  would  consent 
to  a  marriage  which  he  had  not  sought. 
But  the  popular  interest  in  the  young  author 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  alone.  It  was 
necessary  to  excuse  her  for  a  marriage  with 
a  man,  whose  character  was  even  then  likely 
to  compromise  any  woman  whose  society  he 
affected.  The  story  therefore  ended  with 
the  assertion  that  she  was  only  sixteen  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage. 

The  memoir  vague  as  it  is,  in  most  of 
its  details,  thoroughly  disposes  of  this  ro¬ 
mance.  It  scatters  its  fragments  to  the 
winds  by  showing  that  Anna  was  thirty- 
one  when  she  married,  that  she  had  been  a 
long  time  independent  and  self-supporting, 
that  her  father  was  still  living  and  her 
family  circle  unbroken. 

That  the  pair  made  some  attempt  to  live 
under  one  roof  for  the  first  four  years,  must 
be  conceded,  but  an  anecdote  told  by  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  niece  of  her  first  week  of  married 
life,  shows  that  her  husband’s  indifference 
could  not  be  exaggerated  and  that  the  ro¬ 
mance  it  created  was  well  rooted. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  curiosity — one 
narrow,  vulgar  and  sordid,  never  rising 
above  petty  details.  There  is  another — in¬ 
telligent  and  justifiable,  for  it  seeks  detail 
only  that  it  may  be  able  to  bring  into  har¬ 
mony  existing  circumstances  and  cherished 
ideals.  This  last  is  of  the  sort  which  most 
people  will  experience  when  they  tan  to 
the  memoir  of  Anna  Jameson. 
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To  the  neice  whom  she  idolized  and 
adopted  Mrs.  Jameson  seemed  a  perfect 
woman,  but  it  is  only  just  towards  all  other 
women,  laboring  under  similar  misunder¬ 
standing — nay,  it  is  only  just  toward  Chan¬ 
cellor  Jameson  himself  to  admit  that  she 
was  not  suited  to  those  small  cares  which 
are  the  necessary  duty  of  the  wife. 

I  cannot  tell  what  he  thought  or  said 
previous  to  his  appearance  in  Canada  eight 
years  after  his  marriage.  There,  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  married  man  did  not  at  first 
appear,  and  when  it  did,  he  answered  all 
enquiries  about  Mrs.  Jameson  civilly  but 
in  a  manner  to  forbid  further  question,  and 
he  never  gave  any  one  the  smallest  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  would  make  her  appear¬ 
ance  in  his  new  home. 

When  at  last  he  sought  the  counsel  of 
other  ladies,  that  he  might  make  some  sort 
of  preparation  for  her  coming,  he  did  not 
say  what  was  certainly  true — namely  that 
he  ha,d  sent  for  her,  urged  her,  done  every¬ 
thing  in  short  but  command  her  to  come. 

He  said  that  she  was  coming  for  her  own 
gratification  merely,  and  the  anxious  inter¬ 
est  of  the  high  bred  circle  to  which  he  was 
about  to  introduce  her  interpreted  the 
step  as  one  of  necessary  prudence  on  the 
wife’s  part.  Perfectly  understanding  the 
bachelor  habits  of  the  Chancellor— not  an¬ 
ticipating  the  smallest  happiness  for  the  ex¬ 
pected  guest — they  did  believe  that  she 
was  coming  with  an  anxious  desire  to  re¬ 
form  his  life,  to  secure  if  possible  a  moder¬ 
ate  support,  in  partial  compensation  for  a 
frustrated  life,  and  to  provide  for  a  suitable 
disposition  of  his  property  after  his  death 
a  matter  already  very  doubtful  considering 
the  entanglements  into  which  he  had  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  be  drawn. 

Mr.  Jameson  and  his  wife  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  one  important  regard.  In  social 
life  he  respected  the  most  trivial  conven¬ 
tions  agreed  upon  by  civilized  people,  or 
if  he  broke  through  the  ordinary  custom 
it  was  more  “  honored  in  the  breach  ”  than 
the  “  observance,”  and  his  conversational 
gifts  were  such  as  to  entrance  his  hearer 
into  entire  unconsciousness  of  it. 

Mrs.  Jameson  despised  conventional  life. 
As  a  child  she  had  been  the  idol  of  her 


family.  As  a  young  woman  society  ac¬ 
cepted  her  at  their  valuation,  and  admired 
all  she  did,  and  if  not  as  extravagant,  her 
habits  and  manners  were  still  as  little  con¬ 
formed  to  the  ways  of  others  as  those  of 
Lady  Morgan  herself. 

She  remained  what  she  was  born, — affec¬ 
tionate,  disinterested  and  gifted,  but  she 
could  not  be  considerate.  What  was  com¬ 
fortable  to  herself,  not  what  was  “  conven¬ 
ient  in  the  sight  ”  of  all  men,  was  her  first 
thought.  This  appeared  at  once  in  her 
Canada  life,  and  she  forfeited  in  conse¬ 
quence  whatever  hope  she  might  otherwise 
have  indulged  of  conciliating  her  husband. 

She  felt  the  heat  of  the  climate  severely, 
and  threw  off  one  article  of  clothing  after 
another,  until  her  guests  found  themselves 
in  a  far  worse  position  than  the  ladies  who 
attended  the  toilet  of  Anne '  of  Austria. 
She  would  make  the  most  solemn  promises 
to  attend  to  the  ordering  of  a  dinner  for 
her  guests  and  would  become  interested  in 
conversation,  until  she  forgot  not  only  the 
dinner,  but  her  own  duty  of  dressing  for  it. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  a  couple  of 
“  pasties  ”  ordered  in  haste  from  the  “  corner 
shop  ”  formed  the  only  dessert  for  a  party  of 
thirteen,  which  was  Mr.  Jameson’s  favorite 
number,  until  at  last  the  phrase  of  “  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  dessert”  was  understood  to  mean 
“  tw'o  black  currant  bakers’  tarts  !  ” 

“  What  did  you  do  ?”  I  once  said  to  the 
wife  of  the  Attorney-General,  when  she 
had  been  describing  to  me  a  reception  at 
which  the  Chancellor  had  shown  the  great¬ 
est  •mortification  over  his  lady’s  toilette ; 
“  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
gone  home  in  despair.” 

“  We  sat  still,  turned  our  eyes  away  and 
listened,”  she  replied  ;  “  one  could  listen  for¬ 
ever  when  Mrs.  Jameson  spoke.  If  the 
gentlemen  went  alone  we  knew  they  would 
never  come  home  till  morning.” 

No  one  who  has  lived  in  Canada  among 
the  people  whom  Mrs.  Jameson  knew,  and 
been  indebted  to  them  for  society  and  hap¬ 
piness,  could  be  otherwise  than  pained  by 
the  impression  she  gives. 

“  I  am  in  a  community  of  fourth  rate, 
half  educated  or  uneducated  people,”  she 
wrote  to  Mr.  Noel,  “  where  local  politics  of 
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the  meanest  kind  engross  the  men,  and  petty 
gossip  and  household  cares  the  women.  ” 

Nothing  can  indicate  better  her  own  for¬ 
lorn  condition  than  the  asperity  of  the 
sentence.  What  those  very  people  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  very  few  years,  by  abolishing 
the  “  Seigneurial  Tenure,”  the  “  Right  of 
Primogeniture  ”  and  the  “  Clergy  Re¬ 
serves,”  showed  that  their  politics  were  far 
from  “local,”  and  that  when  they  were 
local  they  nevertheless  dealt  with  the  most 
serious  interests  of  mankind. 

If  she  had  conquered  the  soundness  of 
mind  which  distinguished  her  later  years  as 
early  as  1837,  she  might  have  herself  nerved 
the  Canadian  women  to  the  generous  un¬ 
dertakings  which  are  now  their  distinction. 
Their  estimate  for  her  was  more  generous 
than  any  she  was  able  to  form  of  them. 
Does  any  admirer  of  Mrs.  Jameson  shrink 
from  the  criticism  ?  The  words  are  written 
by  one  wdio  loves  her,  and  who  is  under 
infinite  obligation  to  her  clear  seeing,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  all  about  us 
women  devoted  to  literature  as  a  profession. 
These  women  have  families  to  care  for, 
kitchens  to  regulate,  and  they  do  both  well. 
If  here  and  there,  one  woman  fails  in  some 
small  matter  let  her  have  the  advantage  and 
encouragement  of  this  comparison  with  a 
woman  undeniably  great,  who  yet  failed  in 
some  very  significant  ways. 

The  Memoir  before  us  would  be  of  far 
more  value  if  it  frankly  admitted  facts  like 
these,  and  if  it  indicated  more  distinctly  the 
impetuosity  of  Mrs.  Jameson’s  nature,  from 
which  she  did  not  emancipate  herself  till 
late  in  life.  Only  once  in  the  whole  book 
does  she  show  anything  of  that  lofty  in¬ 
dignation,  which  wTe  know  to  have  distin¬ 
guished  her,  whenever  a  question  of  immorals 
was  touched. 

She  is  writing  to  Miss  Sedgwick  at  Flor¬ 
ence.  “  Listen  to  your  own  heart  and  to 
me,”  she  writes,  “  and  not  to  such  people  as 
Madame  K.”  “  Am  I  then  born  to  scribble 

and  speak  pretty  words  about  women,  and 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  duty  of  woman 
to  woman,  and  then  if  I  see  a  woman  per¬ 
ishing  at  my  feet,  morally  and  physically, 
am  I  not  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to  save  a 
soul  alive  ?  ” 


One  such  sentence  nearly  wipes  out  the 
memory  of  an  ill-ordered  home,  and  ought 
to  wipe  it  out  entirely,  if  the  material  were 
not  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual,  if  God  did 
not  peremptorily  require  that  we  should  be 
“faithful  over  small  things,”  if  we  would  be 
made  capable  of  or  “  ruler  over  large  ”  ones. 
We  know  how  it  was  with  her  friend  Lady 
Byron,  whose  character  has  been  so  beauti¬ 
fully  depicted  by  George  Macdonald  in  a 
Romance  entitled  the  “  Vicar’s  Daughter.” 
The  moment  she  detected  mismanagement 
in  her  own  household,  Lady  Byron  set  her¬ 
self  to  obviate  it  with  her  whole  strength, 
and  no  writing  of  verses  or  plans  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  world,  prevented  her  wTatching 
over  her  young  housemaid  or  ordering  the 
economy  of  her  abundant  store. 

As  for  the  Chancellor — he  will  never  stand 
too  well  in  the  affections  of  mankind.  In 
the  letter  to  Noel,  which  I  have  quoted,  Mrs. 
Jameson  says  of  him  :  “  lie  has  much 

powder,  and  luckily  for  him  much  discretion, 
and  a  very  determined  intention  to  keep 
well  with  all  men  and  lead  a  peaceful  life.” 
“  No  one  loves  him  ”  she  w'rites  her  sister 
Charlotte  “  but  everyone  approves  him,  and 
his  promotion  has  not  caused  a  single  mur¬ 
mur.” 

These  words  describe  one  side  of  the 
Chancellor’s  character  very  fairly,  but  when 
I  knew  him  twelve  years  later,  I  should 
rather  have  said  “  No  one  approves  him, 
but  he  fascinates  many  people  and  the  little 
children  love  him.” 

The  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Jameson,  the 
character  of  the  interview  shed  a  little  light 
upon  the  man.  Thirty  years  ago,  there 
were  few  prints  and  fewer  works  of  art 
in  the  Canadian  shops,  although  the  private 
collections  of  the  Province  held,  and  still 
hold  many  of  great  value.  I  was  standing 
in  a  print  shop,  looking  at  an  engraving 
after  Landseer.  I  cannot  tell  what  it  was, 
for  my  journals  are  not  at  this  jnoment  ac¬ 
cessible.  Suddenly  a  voice  spoke  almost  in 
my  ear,  saying,  “  It  is  capitally  rendered. 
I  saw  Landseer  paint  that  picture.  I  named 
it  too — we  had  a  dispute  about  the  name — 
but  he  had  to  give  up.”  When  I  started 
and  turned  round  in  great  surprise  at  finding 
myself  addressed  by  a  stranger,  in  a  place  so 
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subject  to  etiquette  as  Toronto,  I  saw  a  stout, 
gray-haired,  gouty  gentleman,  with  a  prepos¬ 
sessing  face  which  gave  no  indication  of  the 
life  he  led,  leaning  heavily  on  a  cane.  He 
took  off , his  hat  as  I  turned,  and  handed  me 
a  card,  on  which  I  saw  only  “  The  Chan¬ 
cellor.'’  “  Excuse  me,  madam,”  he  said, 
“  when  I  see  any  one  intent  on  a  good  pic¬ 
ture,  I  feel  that  I  have  found  a  friend.” 

He  could  hardly  have  extricated  himself 
from  an  awkward  position  more  happily, 
but  he  turned  away  at  once.  His  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  art  equaled  that  of  the  remarkable 
woman  whose  life  he  would  have  wholly 
blighted,  had  she  not  possessed  that  “  genius 
which  is  patience  ”  and  that  purpose  which 
is  conscience.  He  knew  every  picture  and 
every  print  of  his  century,  as  he  had  known 
every  artist  of  disinction.  He  had  pleas¬ 
ant  stories  to  tell  of  them  all,  with  constant 
touches  of  “  vraLserriblan.ee  ”  which  made  it 
impossible  that  one  should  drop  out  of  the 
memory.  He  told  no  evil  of  any  one,  and 
no  coarseness  ever  disfigured  his  anecdotes, 
yet  he  had  grown  up  in  a  period  which  ad¬ 
mitted  both. 

The  Memoir  is  full  of  pleasant  touches 
which  revive  dead  memories  or  introduce  us 
for  the  first  time  to  striking  traits  in  dis¬ 
tinguished  people.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
Joanna  Baillie  writing  of  Lady  Byron, 
“  She  is  a  most  respectable  as  well  as  agree¬ 
able  woman,  and  has  conducted  herself 
through  a  life  of  many  cares  and  troubles  in 
a  very  exemplary  manner.” 

On  this  side  the  Atlantic,  “  exemplary  ” 
and  “respectable”  seem  tame  words  when 
applied  to  a  life  so  inspired  and  inspiring. 
The  one  painful  blot  upon  this  life,  is  the 
difference  which  separated  Lady  Byron 
and  Mrs.  Jameson  after  twenty  years  of 
close  intimacy.  Alas  !  we  are  tempted  to 
cry  out,  what  is  the  use  of  living,  of  what 
avail  is  character,  if  after  so  long  an  inter¬ 
course,  love  for  whatever  cause  is  dead ! 
It  is  useless  to  speculate  over  the  pain.  If 
the  fact  which  came  to  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
knowledge  concerned  the  lad  who  was  a 
constant  torture  to  his  grandmother  so  long 
as  he  lived,  it  was  natural  she  should  have 
felt  herself  wronged,  when  she  was  allowed 
to  act  without  a  full  knowledge.  Could 


not  her  friend  have  explained?  have  lov¬ 
ingly  forgiven  everything  to  a  soul  so  full 
of  suffering?  And  how  is  it  that  people 
continue  to  pray  and  to  go  on  with  their 
schemes  for  the  good  of  the  human  race, 
while  somewhere  near  at  hand  languishes  a 
soul  unforgiven  ?  It  ought  to  be  a  Christ¬ 
mas  custom  to  solicit  forgiveness  and  for¬ 
getfulness,  wheresoever  we  have  offended. 

In  one  of  her  letters  Mrs.  Jameson  thus 
alludes  to  an  incident  which  occurred  in 
Italy  : — ■ 

“  At  Verona  I  saw  a  balloon  ascend  from 
the  interior  of  the  ancient  amphitheater 
crowded  with  15,0;  !0  people, a  spectacle  which 
I  shall  always  remember  as  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  I  ever  beheld  in  itself,  and 
from  the  inevitable  associations  connected 
with  it.” 

This  brings  to  mind  the  wonderful  spec¬ 
tacle  of  40,000  persons  assembled  in  the 
pavilion  when  Boston  kept  her  musical 
jubilee.  Had  the  music  or  the  finance  been 
a  far  greater  failure  than  any  one  has  ever 
suspected,  what  a  thrill  the  mere  memory 
of  the  “  congregations,”  sends  through  one’s 
bosom  !  It  suggests  the  Day  of  J udgment 
as  a  spectacle. 

When  at  last  Mr.  Jameson’s  death  oc¬ 
curred,  it  left  his  widow  penniless,  and  to 
the  suffering  occasioned  by  the  shock  and 
the  uncertainty  which  hung  over  her  future 
was  added  the  sharp  pang  of  moral  indigna¬ 
tion,  for  she  knew  what  she  deserved,  what 
she  had  been  promised,  and  to  what  small 
deceptions  the  man  she  had  once  honored 
with  her  love  had  allowed  himself  to  de¬ 
scend. 

From  that  moment  I  think  a  new  and 
deeper  fountain  of  sympathy  for  other 
women  opened  in  her  heart.  The  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  Mrs.  Proctor  and  other 
friends  came  to  her  help  touched  her  deeply. 
All  the  rest  of  her  life  showed  an  increased 
largeness  of  comprehension  of  her  sex’s 
wrongs,  and  a  far  more  powerful  method  of 
statement  concerning  them.  The  author  of 
these  Memoirs,  Gerardine  Bate  McPherson, 
seems  to  have  lived  a  life  as  worthy  of  study 
as  Mrs.  Jameson’s  own.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Jameson’s  favorite  sister 
Louisa,  who  married  an  artist  in  the  very 
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year  that  she  linked  her  own  fate  to  Robert 
Jameson’s.  It  is  probable  she  died  early, 
for  Mrs.  Jameson  adopted  the  child  in  the 
delusive  hope  that  she  would  remain  with 
her  as  a  companion  and  friend  through 
life.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  married 
Robert  McPherson,  who  will  be  long  re¬ 
membered  by  his  photographs  of  Rome, 
the  first  sun-pictures  which  put  forth  a 
claim  to  fine  art.  Mrs.  McPherson  was 
stimulated  to  undertake  the  Memoir  as  she 
thinks  by  the  unjust  animadversions  of 
Harriet  Martineau,  which  came  to  light 
when  that  lady’s  Memoir  was  printed.  I 
have  done  my  best  to  find  the  paragraph 
alluded  to,  but  so  far  as  a  diligent  search 
can  make  certain,  there*  is  only  one  allu¬ 
sion  to  Mrs.  Jameson  in  the  two  weighty 
and  precious  volumes.  Harriet  has  been 
speaking  of  the  great  vanity  of  men,  and 
she  goes  on  to  say  : — 

“  The  circumstances  of  women  render 
the  vanity  of  literary  women  well-nigh  un¬ 
avoidable.  Lady  Morgan  and  Lady  Davy, 
Mrs  Austin  and  Mrs.  Jameson  may  make 
women  blush  and  men  smile  and  be  inso¬ 
lent,  and  their  gross  and  palpable  vanities 
may  help  to  lower  the  position  and  discredit 
the  pursuits  of  other  women,  but  these 
mischiefs  are  very  much  less  important 
than  the  blighting  of  promise,  or  intercept¬ 
ing  of  national  blessings  in  the  case  of  a 
Bulwer  or  a  Brougham,”  and  then  the 
author  goes  on  to  describe  in  sentences  that 
will  never  be  quoted  against  her,  for  she 
writes  in  the  kindest  and  most  sympathetic 
way,  the  excellences  of  many  of  the  women 
she  had  known.  Then  I  turned  to  Mrs. 
McPherson’s  own  pages  and  read  : — 

“  Yesterday  I  had  luncheon  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Follen  and  Harriet  Martineau ; 
Harriet,  fat  and  portly,  and  handsomer  than 
ever  I  saw  her ;  less  plain,  perhaps,  were  the 
more  proper  word.  But  she  looks  so  full  of 
radiant  and  assured  self-complacency,  that 
I  gazed  with  admiring  astonishment.  Gifted, 
dauntless  woman,  who  has  doubt  about 
nothing — ” 

Surely  Roland  has  found  his  Oliver ! — 
but  Miss  Martineau  was  no  more  a  woman 
who  doubted  about  nothing,  than  Mrs. 
Jameson  was  one  distinguished  by  gross 


vanity,  yet  both  had  traits  that  might  at 
some  moment  have  justified  the  criticism, 
traits  certainly  which  prevented  them  from 
doing  sweet  justice  to  each  other.  Ah,  how 
much  more  tender  is  God  of  each  human 
creature,  than  those  same  creatures  are  of 
each  other  !  What  margins  of  disobedience 
we  are  allowed  to  fill  with  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious  naughtiness,  and  yet  which  one 
of  us  is  quick  to  excuse  another’s  oversight 
or  transgression  ? 

How  sad  to  look  upon  are  the  jealousies, 
heart-burnings  and  small  intrigues  of  lit¬ 
erary  circles  !  I  will  take  warning  from  my 
beloved  Miss  Martineau  and  not  say  of  liter¬ 
ary  women.  Where  a  social  circle  is  small, 
highly  cultured  and  without  adequate  area 
for  the  forces  it  generates  these  jealousies 
abound.  Iso  straightforward — no  truly  no¬ 
ble  person  can  ever  defend  himself  from 
them.  He  is  too  intent  upon  his  work  to 
see  the  blow  about  to  fall,  he  is  too  gener¬ 
ous  to  imagine  or  suspect ;  as  well  as  too 
busy  to  share  in  the  work  made  ready  for 
idle  hands. 

Poverty,  disappointment  and  illness  may 
come — this  earth  would  still  be  a  possible 
Paradise  if  only  Human  souls  were  sweet, 
helpful,  loving,  hospitable  to  each  other,  in¬ 
tent  on  duty,  unambitious  of  honor  unde¬ 
served.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  time  will 
yet  come  when  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Jameson, 
full  of  unspoken  sorrows,  may  sun  herself 
in  the  good-will  of  her  friends,  without  be¬ 
ing  suspected  of  vanity ; — when  a  women 
like  Harriet  Martineau,  working  steadily  at 
her  desk  for  eighteen  hours  may  feel  the 
pleasure  of  relaxation  after  duty  done,  with¬ 
out  being  suspected  of  a  baseless  self-com¬ 
placency.  Both  of  these  women  were  of  the 
noblest  type.  They  labored  not  for  them¬ 
selves  alone  but  for  mankind.  What  they 
earned  was  not  expended  on  themselves 
alone  but  went  to  the  needs  of  mother  or 
sister  quite  as  freely,  but  each  of  them 
sometimes  lacked  the  final  grace  of  generous 
judgment.  There  is  no  need  to  direct  at¬ 
tention  here  to  the  imperishable  monu¬ 
ment  Mrs.  Jameson  has  erected  for  herself. 
It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  a  time  when  her 
art  studies  will  not  possess  real  value  and 
belong  to  the  classics  of  sentiment.  Why 
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the  traits  which  enabled  her  to  study 
thoroughly  and  remember  accurately,  which 
made  her  perceive  every  charm  in  outline, 
color  or  suggestive  association,  did  not  lead 
her  also  to  all  that  was  harmonious  and  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  ordering  of  a  home,  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  which  God  does  not  permit  us  to 
solve,  but  her  small  mistakes  in  this  kind 
undoubtedly  united  with  the  deeper  and 
more  sacred  sorrows  of  her  life,  to  chasten 
her  impetuosity,  refine  her  tenderness,  en¬ 
large  her  sympathies  and  perfect  her  work. 
She  reached  the  summit  of  her  mental  and 
moral  activity  in  that  letter  to  Lord  John 
Russell  which  will  probably  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  its  objects  are  achieved.  “  I  know 
women,”  she  says,  “  to  whom  the  mere  sight 
of  physical  suffering,  of  haggard  and  de¬ 
crepit  age,  of  deformity,  of  mental  aberra¬ 
tion,  of  vice  and  cruelty,  causes  such  posi¬ 
tive  pain,  that  they  could  not  enter  a  hospi¬ 
tal  or  a  prison  without  an  interval  of  prep¬ 
aration,  without  a  physical  recoil  through 
every  nerve;  with  hands  made  only  to  be 
kissed.  We  accept  them,  we  make  room 
for  them  and  are  glad  and  thankful  that 
God  has  given  them  to  us,  but  is  that  a 
reason  why  all  women  should  be  trained  as 
if  the  sole  object  of  their  existence  was  to 
please?  As  if  for  us  life  had  not  its 
solemn  and  sacred  significance,  its  respon¬ 
sible  present,  its  awful  hereafter,  as  well 


as  for  men  ?  ”  Ten  years  before  she  had 
written  words  to  women  which  we  should 
continue  to  echo  : — “  Superficial  knowledge 
of  all  kinds  is  the  perdition  of  women, 
and  a  superficial  taste  in  the  fine  arts  leads 
them  into  that  perverted  and  frivolous  taste 
for  mere  prettiness,  which  is  destructive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  best  artists  among 
us.”  These  words  written  in  the  interest 
of  art — while  they  are  a  thousand  times 
more  applicable  in  this  day  of  panels,  tiles, 
china  painting  and  embroidery,  than  they 
were  in  1849 — ought  not  to  be  restricted  in 
their  application.  They  reach  to  the  heart 
of  every  matter  with  which  women  have  to 
do.  The  late  years  have  been  fruitful  of 
Biographies  over  which  it  will  do  women 
good  to  linger.  Not  only  Harriet  Martineau 
and  Mrs.  Jameson — but  Mary  Somerville, 
Sara  Coleridge  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  have  laid 
their  hearts  bare  before  us,  and  in  the  record 
of  quiet  women’s  lives,  we  have  found  the 
fountain  of  strength  for  many  of  the  manli¬ 
est  careers  the  century  has  seen. 

Different  as  are  the  individuals  and  the 
careers,  the  pivots  on  which  the  latter  turn 
are  the  same  in  all  these  cases.  Sincerity 
and  perseverance  have  borne  the  fruits  of 
genius.  God  himself  being  the  Husband¬ 
man,  these  grafts  were  set  because  the  stock 
was  sound. 

Caroline  Healey  Dali. 
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W ell,  no.  The  plain  truth  is,  we  can’t  be 
called  uncompromising  church-goers.  We 
are  not  heathens  by  any  manner  of  means, 
we  hope  we  know  what  belongs  to  genteel 
morality  in  a  Christian  land,  but  we  exer¬ 
cise  considerable  freedom  of  conscience  in 
the  matter  of  regular  attendance  on  the 
“Stated  preaching  of  the  Word.”  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  never  go  to  church  because  other 
folks  go,  or  for  fear  the  neighbors  will  think 
us  barbarians  if  we  stay  at  home.  We 
never  go  because  we  think  it  a  duty,  solemn 


but  tedious,  to  sit  once  a  week  under  an 
orthodox  dispensation  of  religious  truth 
and  theological  speculation.  We  are  never 
led  to  the  sanctuary  by  the  force  of  early 
habit :  partly  because  we  were  not  hope¬ 
lessly  bent  in  this  direction  while  young  and 
tender,  and  partly  because  we  prefer  to  put 
away  childish  habits  as  such,  and  do  good 
understandingly.  Far  be  it  from  us, — 
fourthly — to  make  a  seventh  day  exhibition 
of  our  fine  clothes;  this  also  for  two  rea¬ 
sons  ;  we  seldom  have  any  to  exhibit,  and 
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when  we  do  have  them,  we  take  special 
pains  not  to  provoke  thereby  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  our  neighbors.  And  this  very 
Subject  leads  to  another  serious  cause  of  our 
frequent  absence  from  chm-ch,  a  reason  that 
may  be  held  up  to  rebuke  but  still  an  actual 
stumbling-block — the  difficulty  of  getting 
our  outward  apparel  into  a  shape  even  fairly 
presentable,  both  of  us  and  the  children, 
all  at  the  same  time.  If  my  overcoat  is 
new  and  stylish  Mrs.  John’s  cloak  is  sure  to 
be  out  of  date  and  threadbare.  When  her 
winter  hat  is  beyond  criticism  mine  is  found 
to  be  badly  damaged,  or  the  moths  have 
been  at  her  furs.  If,  by  good  luck,  the 
children’s  boots  are  in  at  the  toes,  my  pan¬ 
taloons  are  out  at  the — elbows,  and  by  the 
time  their  jackets  are  sent  home,  one  of  my 
gloves  turns  up  missing.  On  two  separate 
occasions  Mrs.  John  has  had  a  siege  of 
pneumonia,  induced  by  sitting  in  a  cold 
stone  church  during  gloomy  weather  in 
November  and  January,  and  last  year  I 
brought  on  my  hay  fever  by  listening  to  a 
sermon  on  everlasting  punishment,  while 
sitting  in  a  draught  between  the  transept 
doors  one  fearfully  hot  day  in  August. 

Finally,  in  the  list  of  apologies,  we  never 
go  to  church  through  want  of  something 
else  to  occupy  us.  In  fact  the  shoe  is  on 
the  other  foot.  We  commonly  have  so 
much  to  do  on  Sunday  that  we  positively 
can’t  find  time  for  this  most  appropriate 
and  helpful  ceremony.  Dreadful,  is  n’t  it ! 
But  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  be  helped.  Some¬ 
times  we  have  letters  to  write  ;  sometimes  a 
new  book  of  sermons  to  read,  a  religious 
novel  or  essay  on  modern  speculative  thought 
or  ancient  philosophy,  the  proper  digestion 
of  which  requires  us  to  be  free  from  care 
and  labor,  a  condition  only  attained  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Occasionally  Mrs.  John  is  worn  out 
with  a  week  of  over  much  serving,  and  noth¬ 
ing  will  restore  her  to  a  Christian  frame  of 
mind  and  body  but  a  long  ride  into  the 
country.  Do  yott  suppose  I ’m  going  to  be 
worse  than  an  infidel  and  not  provide  for 
my  own  the  things  needful  for  their  wel¬ 
fare  ?  Better  not  allow  her  to  work  so  hard 
during  the  week  ?  I  should  indeed  be  glad 
to  prevent  it,  but  even  if  that  were  possible 
I  must  labor  six  days  myself  and  can  only 


spare  the  seventh  for  her.  At  certain  times 
we  both  feel  so  heavily  oppressed  with  the 
hollowness  and  the  shallowness  of  artificial 
life,  that  we  are  compelled  to  indulge  in  a 
season  of  absolute  devotion  to  the  material 
works  of  the  Creator  in  order  to  regain  our 
moral  and  spiritual  equilibrium ;  so  we 
spend  the  day  in  the  woods  looking  for  bugs 
and  mosses,  studying  the  lights  and  shadows 
on  the  landscape  and  in  the  sky,  and  wor¬ 
shiping  God  in  his  own  first  temples.  Over 
and  over  again  we  fight  the  world  the  flesh 
and  the  devil  with  such  exhausting  energy 
during  the  week,  that  by  the  time  we  are 
brought  safely  through  to  Saturday  night, 
we  are  glad  to  anticipate  as  far  as  we  can  the 
rest  that  is  promised  to  faithful  doers ;  and 
for  which  express  purpose  the  original  Sab¬ 
bath  day  is  supposed  to  have  been  instituted. 

To  bring  these  preliminary  observations 
to  a  close,  we  have,  on  the  whole,  found  the 
popular  Jordan  turnpike  rather  an  incon¬ 
venient  road  to  travel,  and  prefer  to  make  a 
straighter,  smoother  way  of  our  own,  of 
course  running  our  own  risks  of  dangerous 
ruts,  unsound  bridges  and  a  doubtful  ter¬ 
mination. 

But  as  we  were  sitting  at  the  breakfast 
table,  last  Sunday  but  one,  (we  always  have 
breakfast  half  an  hour  earlier  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  because  we  think  “  it ’s  wrong  to  doze 
holy  time  away  ”  either  in  bed  or  in  church) 
Mrs.  John  surprised  us  all  by  saying  we 
must  go  to  church. 

When  Mrs  John  makes  one  of  those  clear- 
cut  assertions  as  to  what  we  must  do  I  sel¬ 
dom  venture  any  comment,  but  order  the 
coach  at  once ;  this  however  was  something 
so  surprising  that  I  was  disposed  to  argue 
the  question.  The  Socratic  seems  to  me 
the  best  mode  of  conducting  an  argument 
with  women  and  children,  so  I  began  by 
asking  a  few  pungent  questions. 

“  Why  do  you  wish  to  go  to  church  ? 

Do  you  wish  to  hear  the  sermon  ? 

Do  you  expect  anything  better  than  you  will 
find  in  this  new  volume  of  Phillips  Brooks  ? 

Are  Rev.  Dr.  A — ,  Mr.  B — ,  Prof.  C —  or 
any  other  clergymen  of  this  city  more  elo¬ 
quent  than  Mr.  Murray,  more  original  than 
Dr.  Bushnell,  wiser  than  Theodore  Parker, 
more  saintly  than  Channing  ? 
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Have  n’t  you  all  these  and  many  more  in 
your  own  house,  not  to  mention  Baxter’s 
Call,  Sartor  Itesartus  and  Kingsley’s  Water 
Babies  ? 

Isn’t  it  better  to  read  these  aloud  and 
talk  them  over  with  a  sympathetic  listener 
like  me,  than  to  go  a  mile  or  two  to  hear 
something  not  half  as  good  read  by  a  man 
who  will  call  in  the  police  and  have  you 
carried  to  the  lock-up  if  you  offer  a  word  of 
reply  to  his  limping  arguments  ? 

Whence  then  this  insane  desire  ?  ” 

Somehow  Mrs.  John  didn’t  seem  a  bit 
impressed.  The  truth  was  I  ought  not  to 
have  asked  all  my  questions  at  once.  She 
should  have  answered  the  first  before  I 
asked  the  second,  and  so  on.  But  that 
would  have  made  it  a  great  deal  harder  for 
me,  and  I  never  could  be  as  wise  as  Socrates, 
although  I ’ve  tried  a  great  many  times. 

“Hear  the  sermon  indeed!  No,  I  hear 
preaching  enough  at  home  goodness  knows.” 

This  seemed  personal,  but  I  maintained  a 
discreet  silence  and  she  continued,  “  I  want 
to  go  to  see  the  people,  men,  women  and 
children,  ministers  and  deacons.” 

“  To  see  the  new  clothes  and  study  the 
fashions,  you  mean.” 

“  I  meap  what  I  say.  What  do  I  care 
for  fashions  ?  ”  (That’s  true;  Mrs.  John 
is  n’t  a  high-flier  at  fashion.)  “  I  want  to 
see  the  people,  to  shake  hands  with  them, 
to  talk  with  them  and  have  them  talk  with 
me.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  they  are 
sick  or  well,  happy  or  unhappy,  in  comfort 
and  prosperity,  hopeful  and  full  of  faith  or 
the  reverse  ;  to  give  and  receive  a  word  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  I ’m  con¬ 
vinced  John”,  she  proceeded,  thrusting  her 
napkin  into  its  ring  and  pushing  back  from 
the  table,  “  that  we  stay  at  home  too  much. 
We  ought  to  see  more  of  our  fellow-men, 
more  of  society.  We  are  liable  to  grow 
selfish  and  conceited.” 

Conceited !  The  idea  of  our  growing 
conceited ! 

“  My  dear,  why  don’t  you  give  a  party  ?  ” 
(When  Mrs.  John  complains  of  a  want  of 
society  I  always  propose  giving  a  party. 
She  treats  the  proposal  with  silent  contempt) 
“or  return  some  of  your  calls?” 

The  latter  is  a  debatable  question,  and  we 


might  have  held  a  long  controversy  if  she 
had  not  resolved  to  go  to  church  that  very 
day,  and  returned  at  once  to  the  main 
point. 

“  You  know  well  enough,  John,  that  calls 
are  always  short.  The  topics  discussed  are 
the  weather,  the  fashions,  and  the  trials  of 
housekeeping,  interspersed  with  remarks  on 
foreign  missions  and  bodily  ailments.  At 
parties  we  are  on  a  sort  of  dress  parade. 
What  we  say  and  do  is  more  or  less  affected 
by  vanity  or  diffidence  Men  meet  often 
enough,  but  they  talk  nothing  but  business. 
At  church  sociables  there  are  two  distinct 
classes ;  those  who  exhaust  their  wits  in 
providing  entertainment,  and  the  dummies 
who  go  for  the  distinguished  purpose  of  be¬ 
ing  entertained.  We  must  be  very  amusing 
or  very  much  amused.  But  on  Sunday  at 
church  we  meet  in  absolute  sincerity  and 
naturalness.  Then  we  see  eye  to  eye  and 
speak  the  truth  in  simplicity  of  heart.  For 
the  time  being,  at  least,  we  dismiss  all  en¬ 
vious  and  ignoble  thoughts,  all  pride  of 
station  or  intellect,  and  come  as  near  to  be¬ 
ing  angels  in  Heaven  as  we  ever  can  be  on 
the  hither  side  of  Jordan.  Decidedly  we 
must  go  to  church  oftener  and  we  will  be¬ 
gin  to-day.” 

It ’s  surprising  how  obstacles  vanish  before 
a  resolute  will.  The  children’s  boots  had 
been  pronounced  positively  unfit  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Five  minutes  polishing  cured  all 
their  infirmities.  Mrs.  John’s  cloak  had 
been  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  last  year’s 
fashions  two  or  three  years  before.  Ben¬ 
zine  and  an  old  tooth-brush  set  it  right. 
“  Besides”,  said  Mrs.  John,  “  we  cannot 
hold  up  an  example  of  economy  too  often. 
I  really  find  more  exquisite  delight  in  this 
kind  of  home  missionary  work,  than  I  should 
in  displaying  the  latest  styles  imported 
from  Paris.” 

I  was  busy  writing  a  sermon  for  home 
comsumption  but  was  assured  that  I  ought 
to  hear  an  older  and  abler  sermonizer  by 
way  of  brightening  my  wits.  Accordingly 
we  were  all  washed,  dressed  and  brushed, 
tied  up,  pinned  up  and  buttoned  up  in  sea¬ 
son  for  the  Sunday-go-to-meeting  horse  car. 

(I  should  say  just  here  that  one  reason 
why  we  have  n’t  been  to  church  oftener  is 
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because  Mrs.  J ohn  has  felt  some  compunc¬ 
tions  about  patronizing  the  street  cars  on 
Sunday.  I  claim  that  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  'wicked  for  a  span  of  horses  and  a 
driver  to  carry  two  people  to  church  in  a 
basket  phaeton,  than  it  is  for  them  to  con¬ 
vey  twenty  in  a  street  car,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  those  who  can  afford  no  other 
conveyance  than  the  cars  would  stay  at 
home  without  them,  presumably  stand  in 
greatest  need  of  sanctuary  privileges.  But 
she  was  disturbed  about  it  until  I  assured 
her  that  they  use  nothing  but  mules  on 
Sunday,  that  mules  have  no  souls  anyway, 
and  that  the  ten  commandments  are  printed 
on  the  back  side  of  the  Sunday  time  tables.) 

When  we  arrived  at  the  church  —  wild 
horses  and  green  fagots  wont  make  me  tell 
which  one — the  exercises  had  just  begun, 
and  Mrs.  John  whispered  to  me  that  we 
would  n’t  try  to  see  the  people  till  after  the 
sermon. 

“  Must  n’t  we  look  at  them  at  all  ?  ”  I 
whispered. 

“  Certainly,  you  goose.  I  mean  we  wont 
try  to  speak  to  them,”  she  responded,  at 
the  same  time  tossing  one  of  her  sweetest 
smiles  to  a  lady  who  came  into  a  seat  near 
by  and  acknowledged  her  greeting  in  a 
truly  dignified  and  pious  manner. 

It  would  have  been  awkward  indeed  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  conversation  with  our 
fellow-pilgrims,  for  the  minister  and  choir 
were  already  tossing  one  of  the  psalms  of 
David  back  and  forth  in  a  game  of  catch, 
the  congregation  doing  a  little  field  work  on 
the  minister’s  side.  Though  somewhat  late 
we  were  by  no  means  the  last. 

“  Is  there  a  funeral  to-day,”  was  my  next 
inquiry. 

“  Ho,  why  ?  ” 

“  Everybody  looks  so  solemn.” 

“  Stop  whispering.” 

As  I  bow  to  Mrs.  John  in  all  matters  of 
church  etiquette,  I  settled  obediently  down 
in  my  end  of  the  pew  to  enjoy  such  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  food  as  might  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  bill  of  fare,  if  I  may  use  such  a  car¬ 
nal  phrase  in  describing  a  feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul,  consisted  of  several  inter¬ 
esting  and  intricate  musical  compositions 


skillfully  rendered  by  the  choir,  and  alone 
worth  the  whole  price  of  our  pew,  a  fervent 
prayer  of  suitable  length,  the  somewhat  in¬ 
coherent  singing  of  hymns  by  a  portion  of 
the  congregation,  and  a  most  excellent  ser¬ 
mon  by — well,  no  matter — by  a  minister,  of 
course.  At  sundry  times  during  its  deliv¬ 
ery  Mrs.  John  looked  at  me  triumphantly, 
as  much  as  to  say  “Ar’n’c  you  glad  you 
came,”  and  once  or  twice  I  saw  tears  shin¬ 
ing  in  her  eyes — tears  that  must  have  been 
stirred  by  its  eloquent  pathos.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  avowed  object  of  her  presence 
I  was  considerably  astonished  but  kept  still 
and  listened. 

In  truth  the  sermon  was  too  good.  Hot 
too  long,  for  it  was  over  in  half  an  hour, 
but  too  good,  good  enough  to  last  a  month. 
If  the  people  could  remember  it  and  “  live 
up  to  it  ”  (it  was  n’t  on  total  depravity)  they 
would  soon  be  fit  for  translation.  For  my¬ 
self  I  did  n’t  want  to  hear  anything  more 
for  six  weeks  at  least.  How  this  is  n’t  jok¬ 
ing.  It ’s  ‘  honest  Indian,’  square  state¬ 
ment.  It  was  n’t  a  dose  of  Dead  Sea  and 
Obediah’s  grandchildren,  it  was  n’t  hair 
splitting  about  foreordination  and  free-will. 
It  was  good,  sound,  manly,  Christian  gospel, 
to  the  core.  I  enjoyed,  appreciated  and  ap¬ 
propriated  every  word  of  it,  and  couldn’t 
think  of  supplanting  it  or  mixing  it  up  with 
another  prescription  of  the  same  sweetness 
and  power,  until  I  had  assimilated  this  com¬ 
pletely,  and  made  it  my  own  by  attempting 
to  reduce  it  to  daily  practice.  Why,  I ’ve 
heard  sermons  in  Springfield  that  I ’ve  car¬ 
ried  around  with  me  in  one  way  or  another 
for  a  whole  year,  but  if  I  attempted  to  carry 
a  hundred  and  four  such,  I  should  expect  to 
turn  into  an  intellectual  pack  horse,  or  a 
sort  of  spiritual  dump  cart. 

When  I  mentioned  this  difficulty  after¬ 
wards  in  talking  over  the  matter,  Mrs.  John 
dryly  remarked  that  she  was  sorry  I  didn’t 
hold  more.  But  I ’m  not  a  mackerel  barrel. 
I  might  indeed  pack  these  admirable  dis¬ 
courses  away  in  layers  and  possibly  dig 
them  up  on  future  occasions  of  need,  in  a 
salted  condition,  but  if  they  are  allowed 
to  sprout  and  grow,  to  bud,  blossom  and 
bear  fruit,  I  must  n’t  plant  too  many  in  one 
small  pot.  I  forbear  however  to  pursue  this 
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theme  for  it  might  open  the  question  as  to 
how  far  a  layman’s  piety  can  be  gauged  by 
the  number  of  sermons  he  hears,  and  how 
far  a  minister’s  usefulness  depends  on  the 
amount  and  quality  of  his  Sunday  preach¬ 
ing.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  this  occasion 
my  attention  was  closely  held  by  the  sermon 
till  the  benediction  was — not  sacerdotally 
“  pronounced  ”  upon  the  congregation,  but 
invoked  upon  “us;”  the  minister  mod¬ 
estly  admitting  by  inference  that  a  final 
blessing  upon  himself  as  well  as  upon  his 
hearers  would  not  be  amiss. 

Then  it  flashed  upon  me  that  we  had 
come  to  church  to  see  the  people  and  in¬ 
dulge  in  various  other  ceremonies  social  and 
saintly.  I  glanced  at  Mrs.  John  and  whis¬ 
pered  “  Come  on  now,  let’s  begin,”  but 
the  broad  aisle  was  already  packed  with  a 
column  of  people  moving  as  solidly  and  rap¬ 
idly  toward  the  doors  as  possible.  There 
was  no  chance  for  a  word,  much  less  a  hand¬ 
shake  in  such  a  compact  mass.  We  hesi- 
■tated  to  plunge  into  the  current  lest  we  be 
left  high  and  dry  on  the  steps  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  We  looked  toward  the  pulpit 
half  expecting  to  see  the  Adversary  breath¬ 
ing  fire  and  brimstone  from  his  triangular 
nostrils,  and  hurling  fiery  darts  upon  the 
retreating  congregation.  Even  the  minister 
had  disappeared  through  some  of  those  or¬ 
nate  passages,  screens,  draperies,  and  door¬ 
ways  that  give  such  mystery  and  grandeur 
to  our  modern  church  altars.  To  be  sure 
he  might  pop  out  again  from  some  quarter 
— I  refer  to  the  minister — but  we  couldn’t 
stop  to  watch  for  him,  for  the  broad  aisle 
next  our  pew,  which  is  pretty  well  forward, 
was  already  empty  and  our  only  chance  of 
giving  or  receiving  that  honest  word  of 
Christian  sympathy  in  behalf  of  which  we 
had  made  this  extraordinary  effort,  lay  in 
overtaking  some  straggler  from  the  main 
army,  who  might  be  compelled  by  accident 
to  remain  a  little  longer  than  usual  under 
the  consecrated  roof.  We  were  too  late,  we 
could  only  catch  glimpses  of  them  as  they 
passed  with  exceeding  rectitude  of  manner 
down  the  steps  across  the  walks,  and  rapidly 
dispersed  in  different  directions.  There 
were  men  who  are  bright  and  cheerful  on 
week  days,  now  wearing  faces  as  long  and 


grave  as  if  they  had  just  discovered  the 
depth  of  their  own  depravity.  There  were 
women  who  know  us  and  who  know  that 
we  know  that  they  know  us,  but  who  don’t 
know  whether  to  bow  or  look  aloft  when  we 
come  face  to  face  with  them.  They  can’t 
remember  whether  we  have  been  introduced. 
Neither  can  we  and  we  don’t  care.  For 
“  They  have  gone,  they  have  all  passed  by.” 

It  is  too  late.  This  company  of  intel¬ 
ligent  men  and  women,  fellow  travelers 
through  a  vale  of  woe,  have  been  together 
at  a  grand  way  station  in  their  journey ; 
they  have  lifted  their  hats  and  bent  their 
bodies  to  one  another,  looked  dumbly  and 
coldly  about,  jostled  each  others’  elbows, 
trodden  on  each  others’  trains,  silently  pre¬ 
sented  fans  and  open  hymn  books,  con¬ 
scientiously  choked  any  rising  thought  of 
business  or  visible  worldliness, and  then  cold¬ 
ly  and  dumbly  turning  from  one  another 
have  gone  on  their  way — rejoicing  ?  Not  if 
I  understand  the  signs  of  joy  either  earthly 
or  heavenly. 

It  is  certain  that  Mrs.  John  and  I  came 
home  sadder  and  wiser.  After  a  while  the 
sadness  evaporated  and  the  wisdom  re¬ 
mained  ! 

“  I  think  we  can  do  more  good  by  staying 
at  home,”  said  Mrs.  John. 

“  Don’t  be  discouraged,  my  dear,  our  in¬ 
tentions  were  good.  The  trouble  is  with 
the  churches.  I  mean  the  buildings  ;  they 
are  made  wrong  end  first.  The  people  who 
sit  nearest  the  door,  the  poor  people,  stran¬ 
gers,  young  men,  modest,  diffident  and  re¬ 
tiring  people,  ought  to  be  nearest  the  pulpit. 
Then  the  minister  and  folks  like  you  and  I 
could  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  them,  tell 
them  we  are  glad  to  see  them  and  ask  them 
to  come  again,  before  they  are  crowded  out 
of  doors  by  the  outward-bound  current.” 

“  Let  us  sit  by  the  door  ourselves  next 
time.” 

“  No.it  would  be  useless;  we  are  not  strong 
enough  alone :  but  it  was  a  good  sermon 
wasn’ t  it  ?  ” 

“  Splendid  ;  I  did  n’t  expect  to  be  half  as 
well  pleased.” 

“  I  certainly  did  n’t  expect  you  to  be  half 
as  much  moved,  coming  as  you  did  for 
another  purpose.  If  I’m  not  mistaken  you 
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showed  visible  signs  of  emotion  several 
times.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  it.  ’Twas  n’t  altogether  the 
sermon  though,  I  was  thinking  how  strange 
and  wonderful  it  is  that  the  simple  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Master,  His  unfaltering  faith  in 
God  and  boundless  love  for  man,  should  en¬ 
dure  for  two  thousand  years  and  still  be  the 
strongest  power  in  the  world — so  strange 
and  wonderful  that  He  should  have  trust¬ 
ed  those  divine  truths  that  have  guided 
the  world  ever  since  their  utterance,  to  the 
poor,  simple,  uneducated  people  around  him. 
As  I  sat  thinking  of  it  and  listening  to 
the  sermon,  the  whole  church  and  congrega¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  transformed.  The  blue 
ceiling  was  the  far-off  sky  that  lay  above 
Lake  Galilee :  the  organ  pipes  turned  into 
weather-beaten  masts  of  fishermen’s  boats. 
Instead  of  cushioned  pews  and  carpeted 
aisles,  there  was  a  soiled  and  trodden  beach, 
weedy  and  wet ;  tangled  nets  lay  about  wit'h 
dead  and  dying  fishes.  There  were  no  fair 
and  delicate  faces,  there  was  no  costly  rai¬ 
ment,  but  worn  and  weary  men  and  women 
gathered  together  hard  at  work.  The  flower¬ 
decked  pulpit  was  the  battered  prow  of  a 
stranded  hulk,  on  which  were  women  coarse¬ 
ly  dressed  and  many  little  children.  And 
there,  in  their  midst,  helping  them  with  his 
own  hands  at  their  ignoble  tasks  the  Master 
stood.  I  could  not  see  his  face  for  my  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  but  I  could  hear  his 
voice  and  I  knew  that  these  sorrowing  men 
and  women  forgot  the  bitterness  of  their  lot 
and  were  nevermore  afraid. 


“  Then  the  blue  sky  faded  and  the  sea 
rolled  back.  The  figures  shrank  and  seemed 
to  fall  into  a  far  off  long-ago  The  spring¬ 
ing  Gothic  lines,  the  stained  glass  windows, 
the  nodding  plumes  and  flowers  came  into 
sight  and  straightway  changed  again.  It 
was  a  gorgeous  eastern  temple,  bright  with 
gold  and  gems  and  costly  ornament.  Gray 
bearded  prophets,  Greek  philosophers  and 
Roman  warriors  sat  around  me.  And  still 
among  them  stood  the  Master,  while  the 
same  divine  simplicity  of  truth,  the  same 
bieathing  of  boundless  love  and  faith 
seemed  to  fill  the  place  and  lift  it  up. 

‘•Once  more  the  vision  changed.  A  mighty 
multitude  of  men  and  women  from  every 
laud  and  nation,  of  every  lot  and  kind, 
in  all  conditions  and  of  all  aims,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  weak  and  powerful, 
passed  swiftly  by.  An  innumerable  host  of 
phantoms  but  inexpressibly  real ;  and  each 
one  seemed  to  hear  and  understand  the 
self-same  voice,  the  self-same  words  that 
have  blessed  and  saved  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places  whoever  hears  and  heeds 
them, — 

“  ‘A  new  commandmeut  I  give  unto  you 
that  ye  love  one  another.’  ” 

“  Bless  me !  ”  said  I,  as  Mrs.  John  fin¬ 
ished  her  account.  “  It  won’t  be  necessary 
for  me  to  w'rite  any  more  on  my  sermon.” 

“  Oh !  Papa,”  suggested  our  youngest, 
“I  ’ll  bet  mamma  went  to  sleep  in  church 
this  morning  and  dreamed  all  that.” 

E.  C.  Gardner. 
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“TEEI-I-IMZSANTRIBBEW-U-traE  !  ”  It  is 
the  Sunday  morning  reveille  in  Lakopolis. 
The  muffled  roll  of  the  street  cars  two 
squares  away  is  conducive  rather  than  dis¬ 
turbing  to  an  after  daylight  nap.  The 
loafers  who  kept  up  the  tramping  round  of 
the  saloons  so  late  the  night  before  are 
curled  away  in  their  boozy  sleep.  The  police¬ 


man  no  longer  cheers  the  small  hours  by 
whacking  the  corner  lamp-post  with  his 
locust,  but  leans  meditatively  in  the  quiet 
doorway  of  a  neighboring  livery  stable. 
The  milk  wagons  are  an  hour  or  two  later 
than  usual  in  their  clattering  round.  All 
city  sounds  are  hushed.  Talk  of  Sabbath 
morning  stillness  in  the  country!  With 
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chanticleer’s  bugle,  and  Towser’s  baying, 
and  the  lowing  of  the  cows  and  the  chorus 
of  the  birds,  it  is  a  delightful  uproar  in 
comparison  with  the  city  hush.  Until 
the  trumpet-throated  newsboys,  one  after 
another,  raid  down  the  street  with  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers.  Then  the  spell  is  broken. 
“  Teei-i-imzsantribbew-u-u>ie  !  ”  It  is  screamed 
under  your  window,  shouted  across  the 
street,  yelled  around  the  corner,  shrieked  in 
discordant  chorus  from  every  quarter.  The 
boys  are  loaded  down  with  the  damp  sheets 
— two  or  three  times  as  many  as  they 
sell  on  other  mornings.  F or  the  Lakopolis 
dailies  bid  high  for  Sunday  customers  and 
give  them,  by  all  odds,  the  best  issue  of  the 
week.  It  has  twice  as  many  pages  as  on 
other  days.  And  not  only  is  the  quantity 
of  reading  matter  doubled,  but  four  times 
as  much  w'oik  is  put  upon  it  to  make  it 
attractive.  Reporters  arc  busy  for  seven 
days — whenever  there  is  any  let-up  in  other 
work — in  gathering  and  garnishing  religious 
news  and  church  gossip  for  it.  My  lawyer 
friend,  who  does  a  little  knitting-work  of 
leisure  evenings,  now  and  then,  in  writing 
editorials  for  it  on  social  topics,  says  his  best 
ones  are  always  saved  by  the  editor  for  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  The  book  notices  are  the 
fullest  that  day,  and  if  one  new  book  more 
than  another  is  attracting  special  attention 
a  careful  review  of  it  is  prepared  for  this 
paper.  The  real  estate  transactions  of  the 
week  are  fully  reported.  Extra  space  is 
given  to  political  topics.  And,  mindful  of 
the  deeper  needs  of  other  readers,  the  busy 
reporters  and  exchange  editors  have  pre¬ 
pared  big  batches  of  fashion  notes,  society 
gossip,  theatrical  intelligence,  base  ball  re¬ 
ports  and  spoiling  news  generally. 

And,  as  I  said,  the  paper  sells.  Jones, 
who  is  quite  a  Sunday  gad-about,  buys  it  to 
see  what  preachers  and  subjects  are  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  day  before  he  decides  where 
he  will  go  to  church.  Bridget,  who  had  a 
tiff  with  her  mistress  last  night,  slips  out 
into  the  alley  and  buys  one  to  study  the 
advertisements  of  “  Help  wanted  ” — of  which 
there  are  from  five  to  ten  times  as  many  as 
on  any  other  day — determined  to  change  her 
place,  if  not  her  pain,  at  once.  Bridget’s 
mistress  buys  one  at  the  front  door  and 


scans  the  numerous  announcements  of  the 
“  respectable  American  girls  ”  who  want  a 
situation  to  do  general  housework,  and  maps 
out  an  exploring  tour  among  them  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  Miss  Gabrielle  buys  it 
to  read  the  fashion  letter  from  Paris,  and  the 
minute  descriptions  of  the  trosseaux  which 
the  reporters  examined  at  the  two  avenue 
weddings  last  week,  and  the  announcements 
of  soirees,  receptions  and  hops  for  the  week 
to  come.  Miss  Gabrielle’s  younger  brother, 
not  caring  to  wait  two  or  three  hours  for  her 
to  idle  her  way  through  it  and  lay  it  aside, 
buys  a  copy  for  himself,  to  read  the  report 
of  yesterday  afternoon’s  base  ball  match  and 
the  latest  raid  of  the  train-robbers.  Mer- 
win,  who  is  “  in  real  estate,”  buys  it  to  look 
over  the  transactions  of  the  week  and  see 
whether  Hook  &  Crook  have  been  making 
any  sales  at  Maple  Park.  Giddings,  who 
has  an  ax  to  grind  in  the  next  city  council, 
buys  it  to  learn  the  results  of  the  primary 
meetings  the  night  before.  Myers  buys  it 
because  Sunday  forenoon  is  so  dull,  and  it 
helps  pass  away  the  time  till  Starr  comes 
around  to  talk  over  their  shooting  trip  next 
month.  Perkins,  who  is  an  omnivorous 
reader,  buys  it  to  keep  up  with  the  news; 
for  the  Lakopolis  dailies  with  grim  con¬ 
sistency  decline  to  link  the  Monday  to  the 
Saturday  issue,  by  even  the  briefest  summary 
of  the  dispatches  that  appeared  in  Sunday’s 
paper.  Dea.  Rand  does  not  usually  get  it, 
but  this  week  he  is  curious  to  see  whether 
the  action  of  the  church  committee  in  mak¬ 
ing  overtures  to  a  new  minister  has  “leaked 
out.”  And  so  it  goes.  Whatever  special 
reason  Dea.  Rand,  or  Miss  Gabrielle,  or 
Bridget’s  mistress,  or  Mr.  Giddings  has 
for  wanting  to  see  the  paper  this  morning, 
each  one  is  quite  sure,  after  taking  it  up, 
to  “  glance  over  ”  its  closely-filled  pages  at 
the  expense  of  some  of  the  best  hours  of  the 
day.  And  if  I  take  a  street  car  on  my  way  to 
church  I  notice  that  quite  a  number  of  my 
fellow  church-goers  are  still  absorbed  in  it 
as  they  ride. 

On  the  general  theory  of  Sunday  uses 
which  permits  picnics  and  processions,  the  ' 
running  of  freight  trains  and  riding  on  ex¬ 
cursion  steamers,  the  writing  of  business 
letters  and  the  selling  of  cigars  and  beer, 
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the  dickering  of  watches  or  colts  under  the 
meeting-house  shed  during  “  intermission,” 
or  the  figuring  of  interest  by  mental  arith¬ 
metic  during  the  sermon,  little  can  be  said 
against  the  Sunday  daily.  Nevertheless, 
even  the  secularist  who  values  Sunday  only 
as  a  rest  day  from  work  finds  sound  objec¬ 
tion  to  it.  It  is  not  the  weightiest  argument 
against  it,  but  it  is  a  good  one,  that  it  in¬ 
volves  so  much  Sunday  labor ;  that  it  makes 
all  days  alike  to  the  editor,  the  reporter,  the 
proof-reader,  the  compositor,  the  office  clerk, 
the  pressman,  the  newsboy ;  that  it  adds  so 
much  to  those  influences  that  keep  up  post- 
office  work,  the  running  of  trains,  needless 
street-ear  travel  and  a  hundred  features  of 
Sunday  toil.  My  “  Tee-i-imzsantribbew-u- 
une  ”  trumpeter  ought  to  be  at  home,  even 
if  his  home  is  a  shanty  or  a  crockery  crate. 
He  will  grow  up  a  stranger  to  too  many 
good  things  at  the  best.  The  more’s  the  pity 
that  he  should  grow  up  to  a  Sun  day  less  life. 
The  pressman  ought  to  have  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  with  his  children — the  only  one  he  can 
have  with  them  during  the  week.  The  edi¬ 
tor  and  reporter  are  pumping  from  their  re¬ 
serve  of  vitality  fast  enough  in  six  days, 
without  doubling  the  revolutions  of  the  en¬ 
gine  on  the  one  day  when  it  should  be  at 
rest.  And  good  and  great  as  we  know  edi¬ 
tors  are,  they  nevertheless  need  Sunday  op¬ 
portunities  and  inspirations  as  well  as  the 
rest  us.  It  does  not  answer  the  purpose 
that  some  effort  is  made  to  so  arrange  the 
working  force  that  each  man  shall  have  a 
part  of  Sunday  for  rest.  The  fact  remains 
that  after  the  hours  absolutely  necessary  for 
sleep  are  deducted  from  this  Sunday  recess, 
that  which  remains  is  a  poor  pretence  for  a 
weekly  rest-day.  It  is  pettifogging  the  case 
to  answer  that  it  is  not  the  Sunday  but  the 
Monday  paper  that  involves  the  most  Sun¬ 
day  labor.  Every  newspaper  man  knows 
that  it  need  not  be.  Our  Monday  dailies 
would  answer  every  purpose  if  every  man 
but  the  watchman  left  the  building  at  mid¬ 
night  on  Saturday,  not  to  return  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  None  of  us  would  suffer  if  the 
earlier  editions  Monday  morning  were  scant 
in  the  details  of  the  murders,  fires  and  rail¬ 
way  accidents  that  form  the  staple  of  Sun¬ 
day  night  dispatches. 


All  history  and  statistics  are  on  the  side 
of  those  who  ask  that  Sunday  shall  be  a  day 
of  rest,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  not  a  good 
thing— reasoning  still  from  purely  secular 
premises — that  the  daily  paper  should  bring 
its  two  or  three  columns  of  gossip  about 
real  estate  operations  to  Hook  on  Sunday 
morning;  its  half  page  of  political  intelli¬ 
gence  and  speculation  to  such  party-workers 
as  Giddings ;  its  market  reports  to  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant  who  staid  at  his  desk 
until  nine  o’clock  Saturday  night  making 
out  accounts  of  sales ;  its  chit-chat  about 
surprise  parties,  and  soirees,  and  marriage  en¬ 
gagements  and  millinery  openings  to  Miss 
Gabrielle ;  its  deck-load  of  advertisements 
and  business  announcements  to  the  men 
and  women  who  buy  and  sell  and  seek  em¬ 
ployment.  These  people  live  in  the  close 
atmosphere  of  these  things  all  the  week. 
They  ought  not  to  live  in  it  all  day  Sunday 
too.  For  that  day  Bridget’s  mistress  needs 
to  put  the  thought  of  kitchen  commotions 
out  of  her  mind  just  as  much  as  she  can. 
Saying  nothing,  still,  about  the  religious 
uses  of  the  day,  for  purely  prudential  rea¬ 
sons  that  sort  of  a  rest-day  is  needed  which 
shall  lift  the  politician  out  of  his  politics, 
the  belle  out  of  her  social  frivolities,  the 
merchant  out  of  his  traffic,  the  lawyer  out 
of  the  court-room,  the  farmer  out  of  his 
harvest  field.  It  is  not  a  small  thing  that 
the  daily  paper,  for  the  sake  of  swelling  a 
little  the  profits  of  its  counting-room,  takes 
the  wrong  side  in  this  matter,  and  tempts 
men  to  keep  grinding,  in  thought  and  talk, 
through  the  Sunday  hours  at  the  wheel  of 
week-day  occupation.  The  result  is  the 
worse  since  we,  as  a  people,  so  far  as  we 
make  any  difference  in  week-days,  crowd 
Saturday  fuller  of  work  and  care  than  any 
other,  instead  of  following  the  wholesome 
custom  of  English  and  German  life  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  chiefly  a  holiday.  We  are  the  last 
people  in  the  world  who  can  afford  to  secu¬ 
larize  their  Sundays. 

But  the  Christian  man  who  weighs  the 
matter  well  finds  much  graver  objection  to 
the  Sunday  daily.  His  notions  of  Sunday 
observance  may  be  strict  or  liberal — fash¬ 
ioned  by  the  legislation  of  Moses  or  the 
example  of  Christ.  He  may  think  it  wrong 
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to  patronize  a  streetcar  in  going  to  church, 
or  he  may  think  it  better  that  a  dozen  fam¬ 
ilies  take  one  car  and  thus  relieve  the  drivers 
of  a  dozen  private  carriages  from  so  much 
Sunday  labor.  In  their  opinions  on  a  hun¬ 
dred  minor  matters  concerning  the  right 
observance  of  the  day  Christian  people  dif¬ 
fer.  But  on  this  underlying  principle  all 
are  agreed — that  it  is  a  day  divinely  set 
apart  to  rest  from  worldly  work  and  care,  a 
day  specially  reserved  for  spiritual  uses. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  daily  paper,  laden 
with  the  exhalations  of  the  police  court,  the 
ball  ground,  the  caucus  and  the  stock  ex¬ 
change,  is  not  the  atmosphere  of  that  better 
life  to  which  our  Sundays  rightfully  belong. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  be  obliged  to  breathe  it 
so  constantly  six  days  out  of  the  seven. 
It  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  make  this 
necessary  immersion  in  it  a  reason  why  we 
should  not  try  while  we  can  to  get  for  a  few 
hours'  upon  a  purer  height.  Not  that  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  and  the  Christian  life  are 
unconcerned  with  the  police  court  and  the 
auction  room.  The  trouble  is  that  the  daily 
paper  does  not  approach  these  secular  affairs 
from  that  direction.  An  editorial  or  two 
in  a  semi-religious  vein,  a  story  of  goodish 
flavor,  the  review  of  a  new  volume  of  ser¬ 
mons,  a  column  or  two  of  religious  intelli¬ 
gence  cannot  leaven  such  a  lump!  It  is 
the  week-day,  worldly-minded,  pleasure¬ 
seeking  taste  for  which  the  Sunday  daily 
mainly  caters.  Leave  out  the  dime-novelish 
details  of  accident  and  crime,  the  fashion 
letters,  the  petty  social  gossip,  the  sporting 
news,  the  business  intelligence,  the  tele¬ 
grams  and  contributions  and  editorials  of  a 
purely  secular  sort,  and  it  could  not  live  a 
fortnight.  To  say  that  it  meets  a  demand — 
which  it  finds  or  makes — proves  nothing. 
The  same  logic  would  fling  open  and  multi¬ 
ply  beer-gardens,  and  circuses,  and  gambling 
saloons,  for  Sunday  resorts. 

Nor  does  it  meet  the  point  to  say  that 
much  of  the  matter  in  the  Sunday  daily  is 
just  as  wholesome  Sunday  reading  as  much 
that  appears  in  the  religious  weekly.  We 
can  find  better  use  for  Sunday  hours  than 
to  read  everything  that  is  brought  to  us  by 
our  weekly  “Baptist,”  “Methodist,”  or 
“  Churchman  ” — to  say  nothing  of  the  two  or 


three  undenominational  papers  besides,  to 
which  -we  may  happen  to  be  subscribers. 
I  never  knew'  that  the  editors  of  these  good 
weeklies  claimed  that  every  column  w'hich 
they  send  out  is  specially  appropriate  for 
Sunday  reading — advertisements  and  pub¬ 
lisher’s  puffs  not  excepted.  The  winter-sol¬ 
stice  never  fails  to  bring  around  in  our 
religious  weekly— along  with  the  epistles  of 
those  emotional  subscribers  who  “prize  it 
next  to  the  Bible  ” — the  delicate  reminder 
to  pastors,  and  all  lovers  of  their  kind,  of 
the  importance  that  every  family  in  the 
community  should  be  supplied  with  a  good 
religious  paper.  I  do  not  carp  at  the  famil¬ 
iar  suggestion.  The  household  which  no 
religious  paper  enters  is  a  century  behind 
the  times.  Their  misfortune  is  second  only 
to  that  of  the  family  who  have  too  many 
such  papers — w'ho  sip,  and  nibble,  and  idle 
at  newspapers  on  Sunday  from  breakfast  to 
bed-time,  at  the  expense  of  intellectual  as 
well  as  spiritual  dyspepsia.  Speaking  rela¬ 
tively,  our  leading  religious  weeklies  are 
admirably  edited.  But  the  best  of  them, 
nevertheless,  contain  quite  a  percentage  of 
inconsequent  matter  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  for  nine-tenths  of  their  readers,  if 
they  wish  to  make  the  most  of  life,  to 
spend  time  in  -  skimming.  It  surely  is  a 
grave  objection  to  the  Sunday  daily  that 
it  should  offer  such  a  vastly  increased  per¬ 
centage  of  trivial  matter  solely  for  Sunday 
reading. 

The  necessities  and  the  anxieties  of  the 
war  were  the  occasion  of  our  falling,  as  a 
people,  into  many  bad  habits.  The  Sunday 
daily  then  is  no  more  reason  for  the  Sunday 
daily  now,  than  the  Sunday  lint  circles  after 
a  great  battle  in  1861  would  be  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  sewing  societies  in  1879.  The 
nation  lost  moral  ground  in  those  dreadful 
years  and  every  lover  of  his  country  and  his 
fellows  should  be  interested  in  regaining  it. 
There  is  no  real  necessity  for  one-tenth  of 
the  work  about  newspaper  offices,  cheese- 
factories,  railway  stations,  hotels,  drug 
stores  and  post-offices  that  has  stolen  into 
the  life  of  this  Christian  nation  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  Sabbath  strictness  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  can  never  come  back 
again.  But  every  earnest  philanthropist, 
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as  well  as  every  Christian  soul,  should  be 
profoundly  concerned  to  save  our  country 
from  drifting  into  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  call  the  Continental  Sunday,  with 
its  merry-making  and  thoughtlessness,  its 
lack  of  spirituality  and  high  purpose.  We 
want  a  Sunday  that  shall  not  be  a  day  of 
bondage  or  sluggish  endurance.  We  want 
one  that  shall  be  a  day  of  inspiration,  call¬ 
ing  men  to  higher  themes,  holier  resolves  and 
larger  views — just  such  a  busy,  quickening, 
cheerful  day  as  it  was  to  those  who  had  the 
high  privilege  of  sharing  with  the  Master 
the  Sabbaths  He  spent  on  earth  over 


eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  no  libel 
on  the  daily  paper  to  say  that  it  does  not, 
and  cannot  be  espected  to  help  us  make 
Sunday  such  an  uplifting,  soul-strengthen¬ 
ing  day.  We  are  not  likely  to  be  sweeter 
in  spirit,  higher  in  puiqiose,  larger  in  spirit¬ 
ual  sympathy  on  Monday  morning  for  its 
entrance  into  our  Sabbaths.  It  is  the  ally, 
consciously  or  not,  of  the  Continental  Sun¬ 
day.  Its  own  interests  push  it  into  that 
position.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
any  other  influence  at  work  that  is  doing  so 
much  to  bring  that  calamity  upon  us. 

J.  B.  T.  Marsh. 


WHAT  IS  CONSCIENCE? 


Almost  all  discussions  upon  ethics  are 
shaded  and  confused  by  a  vague  use  of  the 
word  conscience.  Probably  no  other  word 
in  the  English  language,  of  such  serious 
import,  is  so  vaguely  used.  Hardly  any 
two  writers  attach  to  it  the  same  meaning, 
and  scarcely  more  than  one  .writer  uses  the 
word  in  the  same  sense  in  two  consecutive 
chapters,  if  on  two  consecutive  pages. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  denote  a  sort  of 
complex  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  never 
employed  except  upon  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  connected  with  'personal  duty. 
At  other  times  and  by  other  writers,  it  seems 
to  denote  the  totality  of  all  the  mental  or 
moral  faculties,  when  thus  employed. 

But  given  the  ideas  of  “right”  and 
“  wrong  ”  and  “  true  ”  and  “  false,”  whether 
given  by  intuition,  or  induction,  or  in  what¬ 
ever  way,  it  is  not  apparent  that  any  differ¬ 
ent  faculties  are  required  to  decide  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  in  the  domain  of 
morals,  from  what  are  required  to  decide 
what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  the  domain 
of  facts  outside  of  morals.  When  I  am 
passing  judgment  upon  the  moral  conduct 
of  another  person  I  am  not  conscious  of 
using  any  different  faculties.  So  long  as  the 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  their  applica¬ 


tion,  are  mere  matters  of  thought,  don't 
come  home  to  me,  and  don’t  make  any  de¬ 
mands  upon  me,  I  am  conscious  of  using 
only  my  intuitions,  my  reasoning  powers, 
and  my  judgment.  But  when  the  right  and 
the  wrong  do  come  home  to  me,  when  they 
make  a  demand  upon  me,  when  I  must 
needs  do  the  one  or  the  other,  then  I  am 
conscious  that  another  faculty  steps  in  and 
has  somewhat  to  say,  and  sometimes  speaks 
quite  loudly.  That  faculty,  I  call  con¬ 
science.  Now  what  are  its  functions?  * 

As  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  no  part  of  the 
business  of  conscience  to  decide  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  Conscience  is 
not  a  law  unto  itself  ;  neither  does  it  make 
law  nor  decide  what  law  is.  It  stands  be¬ 
tween  known  law  on  one  side  and  obedience 
or  disobedience  on  the  other.  It  stands  be¬ 
tween  knowing  and  doing. 

It  sustains  the  same  relation  to  moral  ac¬ 
tion  that  appetite  and  propensity  do  to  phys¬ 
ical  action — it  prompts  but  does  not  compel. 
In  either  case,  if  there  be  any  deliberation 
in  the  matter,  before  action  takes  place,  the 
will  steps  in  and  puts  an  end  to  the  parley. 

If  the  will  decides  in  accordance  with  the 
promptings  of  conscience,  the  action  is  sub¬ 
jectively  moral.  If  the  will  decides  against 
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the  promptings  of  conscience,  the  action  is 
subjectively  immoral  whatever  the  external 
consequences  may  be. 

As  it  seems  to  me,  conscience  is  a  feeling, 
and  not  an  intellection,  nor  a  cognition,  nor 
a  judgment.  That  it  is  a  feeling,  seems  ap¬ 
parent  from  several  considerations.  In  the 
first  place,  any  thoughtful  man  who  will 
practice  careful  introspection,  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  find  his  consciousness  telling  him  so. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  warranted  use  of 
language  to  speak  of  a  morbid  conscience, 
just  as  it  is  of  morbid  feeling.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  a  warranted  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  speak  of  morbid  intellect.  If  the 
intellect  be  deranged  or  disordered,  we  des¬ 
ignate  the  disease  as  insanity.  Absence  of 
intellect  we  call  idiocy ;  dullness  of  intel¬ 
lect  we  call  stupidity,  but  to  talk  of  the 
morbidity  of  intellect  would  bean  anomaly. 
Again,  our  use  of  the  word  “  conscientious  ” 
indicates  the  same  thing.  When  we  speak 
of  an  extremely  conscientious  man,  or  a 
morbidly  conscientious  man,  we  do  not  im¬ 
ply  superior  intellectuality  on  the  part  of 
that  man  but  rather  the  reverse.  We  im¬ 
ply  that  he  is  lacking  in  mental  acumen 
and  discrimination;  that  his  judgment  is 
weaker  than  his  feelings ;  that  his  feelings 
are  just  as  intense  over  a  trivial  matter  as 
over  one  of  large  significance. 

In  the  fourth  place,  conscience  in  its  only 
irresistible  function  takes  the  shape  of  re¬ 
morse,  and  we  think  all  mjist  concede  that 
remorse  is  purely  a  feeling. 

If  conscience  is  a  feeling,  then  it  must  be 
a  part  of  our  nature,  and  not  a  product  of 
education.  Education  may  modify,  may 
increase  or  diminish,  may  purify  or  vitiate, 
but  never,  we  think,  originate  and  implant 
a  feeling  like  this,  one  phase  of  which  is  re¬ 
morse.  Repeated  violations  may  stifle,  may 
put  in  abeyance,  but  never,  we  think,  quite 
extirpate  the  capacity  for  it.  Sometimes, 
after  having  been  seemingly  extirpated  for 
years,  it  breaks  out  with  terrific  and  aveng¬ 
ing  power.  It  is  not  safe  for  the  most  hard¬ 
ened  villain  to  presume  that  he  will  never 
hear  from  conscience  again. 

If  conscience  is  a  part  of  human  nature, 
it  must  be  inherent  in  all  men  everywhere, 
Actually  or  potentially,  developed  or  unde¬ 


veloped,  and  the  development  of  any  human 
faculty  is  contingent  upon  environment  and 
circumstances ;  and  it  always  and  every¬ 
where  says  the  same  thing — “  ought  to  do 
the  right,”  “  ought  not  to  do  the  wrong.” 
But  the  right  it  will  enforce,  and  the  wrong 
it  wall  prohibit  in  any  individual,  nation  or 
age,  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  enlight¬ 
enment  or  lack  of  it,  of  that  individual, 
nation  or  age.  Under  enlightenment'  we 
include  tradition,  education,  religion,  legis¬ 
lation  public  opinion,  social  usages,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  influences  that  go  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  to  shape  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  mankind. 

Conscience,  then,  is  not  a  guide  to  the 
right,  but  an  enforcer  of  the  right — it  is  not 
a  law-maker  nor  a  law-interpreter,  but  is  a 
law-executor  so  far  as  it  can  be  without 
trenching  on  the  domain  of  the  will.  A 
standard  of  morality  must  be  sought  out¬ 
side  the  conscience.  The  question,  “  Is 
there  any  absolute  standard  of  morality  ?  ” 
involves  ambiguity.  Each  of  the  words  “  ab¬ 
solute”  and  “morality,”  has  more  than  one 
meaning.  If  absolute  be  taken  in  its  highest 
metaphysical  sense  of  unrelated,  and  mor¬ 
ality  be  taken  to  mean  right  action  in  our 
relations  to  other  beings,  and  having  no 
meaning  except  by  reason  of  such  relations, 
then  our  question  is  essentially  this  :  Is  there 
any  such  thing  as  unrelated  relations  ? 

If  morality  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as 
before,  and  absolute  be  taken  to  mean  defi¬ 
nite,  perfect,  all-comprehensive,  unvarying 
in  all  circumstances  and  through  all  dura¬ 
tion,  then  absolute  morality  would  seem  to 
be  beyond  the  ken  of  any  finite  mind,  and 
beyond  the  ability  of  any  human  being  to 
practise.  Such  morality  must  be  confined 
to  an  infinite,  omniscient,  and  all-rigliteous 
Being. 

It  would  seem  indisputable  that  no  such 
standard  has  ever  yet  been  conceived  or 
recognised  among  mankind,  either  theoret¬ 
ically  or  practically. 

Primitive  men  seem  to  have  been  left  to 
observation  and  experience  to  find  out  what 
they  owed  to  a  Higher  Power,  and  what  they 
owed  to  each  other.  They  were  not  long  in 
finding  out,  as  they  supposed,  that  there 
were  certain  beneficent  deities  from  whom 
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they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  about  'whom 
they  need  not  give  themselves  any  concern, 
and  that  there  were  other  malignant  deities 
who  must  be  propitiated,  and  to  whom  sac¬ 
rifices  were  paid.  These  sacrifices  come 
short  of  morality  because  they  were  based 
on  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  but  they 
were  the  initial  step  towards  morality. 

They  were  not  much  longer  in  finding 
out  that  members  of  the  same  family  and 
then  of  the  same  tribe,  owed,  and  must 
pay,  certain  reciprocal  duties  to  each  other, 
or  all  perish  together.  Longer  experience 
taught  them  that  this  principle  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  persons  of  the  same  nation. 

Mankind,  on  a  plane  of  pure  nature,  never 
got  beyond  this.  The  North  American  In¬ 
dians  have  got  no  farther  to  this  day.  There 
is  not,  probably,  a  warrior  of  any  tribe  who 
would  not  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame  not  to 
defend  every  man,  squaw,  and  papoose  of  his 
own  tribe  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  if  nec¬ 
essary  ;  and  there  is  not,  probably,  a  war¬ 
rior  of  any  tribe  who  would  not  think  it 
equally  a  sin  and  a  shame  not  to  scalp,  tor¬ 
ture,  and  kill,  every  man,  squaw,  and  pa¬ 
poose,  of  any  other  tribe  with  which  his  own 
might  be  at  war. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  it  must  be  conced¬ 
ed  that  so  far  from  finding  any  absolute  or 
perfect  standard  of  morality,  we  find  what 
Christianity  must  pronounce  a  compromise 
with  actual  immorality. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  a  much 
higher  standard.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  the  command,  “  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,”  together  with  the  com¬ 
mand,  “  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,” 
does  contain  in  a  pregnant  way  a  standard 
of  absolute  morality,  if  only  finite  and  falli¬ 
ble  man  could  always  infallibly  apply  it. 
But  it  is  so  pregnant,  it  involves  such  count¬ 
less  applications,  and  raises  such  countless 
queries  as  to  whether  it  is  applicable  at  all, 
and  if  so,  how  it  is  to  be  applied,  that  man¬ 
kind  on  their  present  plane  of  character  and 
intelligence,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  apply 
it  infallibly. 


It  may  not  be  a  matter  of  any  significance, 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  accident,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  Christ  is  not  recorded  as 
having  given  that  concentrated  lesson  to  his 
disciples  nor  to  any  honest  inquirer.  He 
gave  it  in  one  instance  to  a  young  man  who 
came  to  him  with  great  self-complacency, 
seeming  to  think  himself  perfect,  and  seem¬ 
ing  to  expect  commendation  ;  and  he  gave 
it  in  two  instances  to  casuists  who  came  to 
him  tempting  him,  adding  in  one  instance 
very  significantly,  and  as  it  would  seem  with 
a  tinge  of  irony,  “  This  do  and  thou  shalt 
live.”  We  do  not  mean  that  he  ever  taught 
anything  inconsistent  with  this  perfect  rule ; 
he  did  not.  But  to  honest  inquirers,  he 
was  always  elementary  and  specific.  The 
simplicity  and  multiplicity  of  his  illustra¬ 
tions,  his  condescension  to  dull  perceptions, 
and  his  patience  with  short-comings,  all 
showed  that  he  did  not  expect  his  followers 
fully  to  understand  and  apply  that  rule  till 
they  reached  a  very  different  plane  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  character. 

Christian  men  seem  to  have  been  more 
dull  and  “  slow  of  heart  ”  in  appreciating 
and  applying  this  all-comprehending  precept 
than  almost  any  other  precept  of  the  Master. 
It  took  Christendom  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  to  find  out  that  a  black 
man  could  be  a  “  neighbor  ”  at  all,  or  “  had 
any  rights  which  a  white  man  was  bound  to 
respect.”  It  took  Christendom  an  equal 
length  of  time  to  learn  that  selling  rum  to 
an  intemperate  man  for  gain,  was  not  ful¬ 
filling  the  law  of  love.  Christian  nations 
have  not  yet  found  out  that  slaughtering 
each  other  en  masse  for  a  strip  of  territory 
or  a  point  of  honor,  is  not  fulfilling  the  law 
of  love.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  more  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  discovering  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  this  law  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  than  during  the  preceding 
eighteen  hundred  years.  In  “  the  good  time 
coming,”  if  there  is  any  such  time  coming, 
doubtless  it  will  be  discovered  that  this  pre¬ 
cept  of  the  Master  has  a  fullness  of  mean¬ 
ing  and  a  multiplicity  of  applications  of 
which  Christendom  has  not  yet  dreamed. 

Lewis  J.  Dudley. 
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Many  of  the  readers  of  Sunday  After¬ 
noon  must  remember  Dr.  Elisha  Kent 
Kane’s  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  Polar 
regions  in  the  brig  Advance.  His  beautiful 
volumes  first  interested  us  in  the  Arctic 
world.  The  style  was  so  fresh  and  clear, 
and  the  story  of  such  thrilling  interest,'  that 
everything  in  the  narrative — the  voyage  to 
Rensselaer  Harbor,  the  two  dreadful  win¬ 
ters  spent  there,  the  hunting  expeditions,  the 
daily  observations,  the  freezing  cold,  the 
sufferings  and  deaths,  the  final  desertion  of 
the  brig  and  the  long  sledge-journey  down 
to  the  native  settlements — all  fascinated  us 
at  the  time  and  fixed  themselves  in  our 
memory.  It  was  our  first  real  introduction 
to  the  Frozen  Land :  and  we  have  always 
been  glad  that  it  was  made  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  so  great  a  man  and  so  genial  a  writer 
as  Dr.  Kane. 

One  of  the  characters  in  his  books  that 
aroused  special  interest  was  Hans  Christian, 
the  Eskimo.  His  round,  boyish  face,  his 
good  temper,  and  his  skill  and  luck  in  -hunt¬ 
ing  hares  and  seals,  reindeer  and  musk-oxen, 
made  him  a  favorite ;  and  we  often  thought 
of  him  afterwards,  and  wanted  to  know 
more  of  his  history.  We  knew  that  he  also 
accompanied  Dr.  Hayes,  and  was  with  Cap¬ 
tains  Hall  and  Nares;  but  there  were 
many  breaks  in  the  narrative.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  delightful  surprise,  a  short  time 
since,  to  learn  all  about  Hans  and  his  trav¬ 
els.  The  strangest  part  of  the  story  is,  that 
we  get  it  not  from  some  Arctic  voyager, 
or  Danish  official,  or  from  any  American  or 
English  writer  whatever.  Curiously  enough, 
Hans  himself,  in  his  later  life,  has  turned 
author ;  and  up  in  his  Greenland  home, 
during  the  long  winters,  has  written  out  an 
account  of  his  own  life.  He,  of  course, 
wrote  it  in  the  Eskimo  language,  and  it  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Henry 
Rink,  of  Copenhagen.  It  was  first  printed 
about  a  year  ago  in  the  Geographical  Maga¬ 
zine,  London,  and  has  since  been  issued  in 
book-form.  Let  us  turn  at  once  to  the 
Memoirs  themselves. 


I. 

The  real  name  of  the  famous  little  hunter 
is  Hans  Hendrik ;  and  he  begins  his  tale 
in  this  wise  : — “  To  relate  how  the  northern 
part  of  the  big  country  came  to  be  explored, 
I  write  this — I,  Hans  Hendrik,  who  first 
lived  at  Fiskernaes,  belonging  to  the  Mora¬ 
vians,  but  have  now  removed  north  to 
Kangersuatsiak,  belonging  to  Upernivik.” 
He  was  born  at  the  mission-station,  Lich- 
tenfels,  close  by  Fiskernaes,  on  the  south¬ 
western  shore  of  Greenland.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  assisted  the 
three  priests  in  their  clerical  duties  ;  and 
sometimes  “  used  to  go  to  the  other  stations 
to  lead  divine  service  there  on  the  great  hol¬ 
idays.”  His  name  was  Benjamin.  The 
mother  came  from  Cape  Farewell — “the 
end  of  the  country,”  as  Hans  calls  it — and 
she  had  the  pretty  name  of  Ernestine.  She 
was  Benjamin’s  second  wife,  and  assisted 
him  in  his  care  of  the  “  Congregation  Hall,” 
having  “  charge  of  the  church  lamps,”  and 
sweeping,  and  dusting,  and  putting  things 
to  rights  generally,  we  may  suppose.  Hans 
was  the  oldest  of  four  own  brothers,  a  little 
sister  having  died  before  he  was  born. 

At  the  time  the  story  begins  he  was  a 
young  man  of  nineteen.  The  father  had 
just  died,  and  Hans  felt  all  the  responsibility 
of  providing  for  the  family.  There  was  the 
widowed  mother,  who  went  still  with  strong 
yet  saddened  heart  about  her  daily  cares. 
There  was  the  chief  bread-winner,  Hans, 
who  “  was  just  growing  a  real  kayaker,  hav¬ 
ing  got  a  few  seals  by  harpooning.”  Next 
came  Simeon,  who  was  now  “  only  a  small 
kayaker.”  Next  to  him  was  Joel,  who  was 
in  training  for  a  teacher.  The  youngest 
was  Nathaniel.  This  was  the  family,  now 
mainly  dependent  on  the  stout  arm  and  will¬ 
ing  hand  of  Hans  for  a  support ;  living  on 
the  rocky,  icy  coast  of  Greenland,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  gain  their  bread — meat,  rather — 
by  the  very  hardest  and  most  dangerous 
toil ;  but  a  happy  family,  at  least  until  the 
head  was  removed,  and  affectionate  withal. 
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Hans  speaks  often  of  his  “  dear  parents,” 
and  his  pain  at  parting  from  his  mother, 
and  his  longing  desire  to  see  all  together 
again.  And  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
finding  them  somewhat  educated.  These, 
we  must  remember,  were  Eskimos  reared 
under  the  influence  of  Danish  settlers,  and 
the  good  Moravian  brethren.  We  have 
seen  that  the  father  held  a  place  of  trust  in 
the  church :  and  in  such  circumstances 
reading  and  writing  are  not  to  be  thought 
strange  accomplishments,  even  for  one  who 
could  skillfully  guide  the  frail  native  kayak 
among  the  ice-cakes,  and  harpoon  his  seal 
with  sure  aim. 

But  a  very  important  day  comes.  W ord 
runs  swiftly  through  the  little  settlement 
that  a  foreign  ship  is  off  the  coast.  Next 
it  is  learned  that  a  native  hunter  and  guide 
is  wanted  to  go  to  the  far  North.  Now  is 
the  great  opportunity  of  Hans’  life.  His 
mind  is  made  up.  “Nobody  being  willing, 
I,  Hans  Hendrik,  finally  took  a  liking  to 
join  them,  and  said  I  would  go.  I  went  to 
inform  my  mother  of  my  intention,  and  she 
gainsaid  me  and  begged  me  not  to  join  them. 
But  I  replied,  ‘  If  no  mischief  happen  me,  I 
shall  return,  and  I  shall  earn  money  for 
thee  ;  but  certainly  I  pity  my  dear  younger 
brothers  who  have  not  grown  food-winners 
as  yet,  especially  the  youngest,  Nathaniel.’  ” 
This  is  Hans’  account  of  his  joining  the 
Kane  Expedition  in  the  summer  of  1853. 
Let  us  read  the  Doctor’s  reference  to  the 
young  hunter  : — “  After  Hans  had  given  me 
a  touch  of  his  quality  by  spearing  a  bird  on 
the  wing,  I  engaged  him.  He  was  fat.  good- 
natured,  and,  except  under  the  excitement 
of  the  hunt,  as  stolid  and  unimpressible  as 
one  of  our  own  Indians.  He  stipulated  that, 
in  addition  to  his  own  very  moderate  wages, 
I  should  leave  a  couple  of  barrels  of  bread 
and  fifty-two  pounds  of  pork  with  his  moth¬ 
er  ;  and  I  became  munificent  in  his  eyes 
when  I  added  the  gift  of  a  rifle  and  a  new 
kayak.” 

After  a  fine  run  up  the  coast  they  landed 
at  Upernivik,  a  place  familiar  to  seamen 
bound  north  as  the  most  northerly  perma¬ 
nent  Danish  settlement  in  Greenland.  Leav¬ 
ing  this  place  they  steered  between  Capes 
Alexander  and  Isabella  into  Smith’s  Sound, 


where  finding  a  natural  harbor  on  the  east 
side,  they  put  the  Advance  into  winter-quar¬ 
ters,  and  fitted  up  everything  for  a  long  stay. 
Dr.  Kane  himself  has  told  us  all  about  this. 
Hans  refers  but  little  to  such  matters.  His 
thoughts  are  upon  game,  the  wild  reindeer 
and  hares,  which  it  was  his  special  business 
to  hunt,  in  order  to  give  the  crew  fresh 
meat  with  their  preserved  food,  and  thus 
keep  off  the  scurvey. 

After  a  time,  as  the  autumn  advanced, 
the  sun  began  to  sink  lower  and  lower  every 
day,  and  all  knew  that  the  terrible  Arctic 
night  was  at  band.  Hans  had  never  been 
so  far  toward  the  Pole  before.  He  was  now 
a  thousand  miles  north  of  his  home ;  and 
he  did  not  understand  it,  and  was  at  first 
greatly  troubled.  This  is  what  he  says  : 
“  Then  it  really  grew  winter  and  dreadfully 
cold,  and  the  sky  speedily  darkened.  Never 
had  I  seen  the  dark  season  like  this ;  to  be 
sure  it  was  awful ;  I  thought  we  should 
have  no  day-light  any  more.  I  was  seized 
with  fright,  and  fell  a  weeping ;  I  never  in 
my  life  saw  such  darkness  at  noontime.  As 
the  darkness  continued  for  three  months,  I 
really  believed  we  should  have  no  daylight 
more.  However,  finally  it  dawned,  and 
brightness  having  set  in,  I  used  to  go  shoot¬ 
ing  hareg.” 

Hans’  time  seems  to  have  been  well  filled 
up  in  sledging,  killing  bears,  reindeer,  seals, 
walruses,  and  hares.  He  was  with  Morton 
on  that  long  journey  to  the  north  of  the 
ship  when  they  looked  off  on  a  great  open 
water.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
winter  he  wanted  to  join  the  party  that  left 
the  ship  and  tried  in  vain  to  reach  the 
South  by  sledge,  but  Dr.  Kane  persuaded 
him  to  stay.  He  speaks  very  gratefully  of 
“  Master  Kain’s  ”  thanks  to  him  for  giving 
timely  notice  when  the  brig  caught  fire. 
The  fact  that  the  Captain  “  did  not  despise 
native  food”  quite  won  the  heart  of  the 
servant. 

During  the  two  winters  spent  in  Bensse- 
laer  Harbor,  Hans  had  often  met  the  wild 
Eskimo  families  of  the  North.  They  some¬ 
times  visited  the  ship.  They  seemed  harm¬ 
less  enough,  got  game  for  the  white  men, 
and  were  very  kind  and  obliging.  The 
chief  trouble  was  they  would  steal.  Hans 
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delighted  to  call  them  “heathens,” — not 
civilized,  like  himself!  However,  it  fell 
out  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  they 
had  taken  care  of  him  when  wounded  or 
astray  from  the  ship ;  and  he  began  at 
length  to  have  quite  a  liking  for  them. 
They  had  warm  huts  and  plenty  of  food, 
being  capital  hunters ;  and  finally,  when 
Dr.  Kane  determines  in  the  spring  of  1855 
to  leave  the  ship,  partly  burnt  and  fast  in 
the  ice,  Hans  is  no  longer  with  him  to  set 
out  home  on  that  long  and  terrible  journey 
to  the  South.  He  says  that  some  words  of 
the  Captain  to  him  had  been  severe,  and  he 
therefore  got  permission  to  visit  his  unre¬ 
generate  brethren  and  did  not  return. 
They  persuaded  him,  he  says,  that  the 
sledge-parties  must  certaiuly  perish  before 
reaching  Upernivik. 

After  a  time,  while  with  them,  he  deter¬ 
mines  on  matrimony.  We  know  not 
whether  it  was  in  the  spring,  or  at  what 
season,  that  this  “young  man’s  fancy  lightly 
turned  to  thoughts  of  love,”  but  sure  it  is 
that  after  some  difficulty  in  choosing  a 
mate,  and  proving  conclusively  that  even  a 
thousand  miles  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle 
the  course  of  true  love  runs  no  smoother 
than  elsewhere,  he  secured  the  choice  of  his 
heart.  He  speaks  of  the  whole  patter  in 
quite  a  business  sort  of  way  : — “Afterwards 
I  got  a  sweetheart  whom  I  resolved  never 
to  part  with,  but  to  keep  as  my  wife  in  the 
country  of  the  Christians.  Since  then  she 
has  been  baptized  and  partaken  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  But  I  was  greatly  delighted 
at  taking  along  with  me  one  of  the  un¬ 
christened,  when  I  returned  to  a  Kavdlunak 
(Danish)  settlement.”  A  nice  little  piece 
of'missionary  work,  you  see.  And  he  gives 
us  to  understand  that  he  was  not  unfaith¬ 
ful  in  teaching  all  the  doctrines  of  his  re¬ 
ligion  to  the  somewhat  frightened  natives. 
After  dwelling  here  awhile  he  took  his  wife 
and  journeyed  south  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Cape  York. 

Dr.  Kane  has  many  good  words  for  Hans. 
He  says  he  was  faithful,  a  devout  Moravian, 
and  possessed  of  fixed,  honorable  principles. 
He  speaks  thus  of  his  own  feelings  toward 
the  poor  Eskimo :  “  I  am  attached  to 

Hans  ;  he  has  always  been  a  sort  of  hench¬ 


man,  a  body-guard,  the  companion  of  my 
walks.” 

II. 

In  1860  another  expedition  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  who  had 
been  in  the  Advance,  nears  the  Upper 
Greenland  coast.  As  a  boat  puts  off  for 
shore,  Hans,  now  the  father  of  a  family, 
recognizes  “  the  doctor  and  the  astrono¬ 
mer,”  both  his  friends.  “  Before  reaching 
the  shore  they  shouted,  calling  me  by  name. 
I  said,  ‘  It  is  I ;  ’  on  hearing  which  they 
were  greatly  pleased ;  I,  too,  was  very  glad 
to  see  these  gentlemen,  who  liked  me. 
They  asked  me  :  ‘  Ju  Hans  Hendrick  ?  ’ 
I  answered  :  ‘  Yes,  I  am  it.’”  They  wished 
him  to  leave  his  wife  there,  and  accompany 
them  alone,  as  he  had  done  before.  “  I  re¬ 
plied  :  ‘  I  don’t  like  to  leave  her  ;  I  pity  her 
and  her  baby.’  ”  So  wife,  baby,  tent,  and 
all  the  household  goods  went  aboard  the 
ship. 

The  new  life  did  not  agree  with  Merkut, 
the  little  wife ;  and  as  they  sailed  away 
from  her  home  she  fell  sick.  “After  a  little 
while,”  writes  her  husband,  “  we  stopped  to 
land.  We  went  out  after  hares,  because 
my  wife  was  unable  to  live  upon  merely 
foreign  food.  I  got  two  hares,  the  others 
got  nothing.  On  coming  on  board  I  gave 
one  of  them  to  my  wife,  and  earned  many 
thanks  from  her.” 

At  last  the  ice  blocked  their  course,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  stop  and 
prepare  for  winter.  Again  our  huntqr  is 
overjoyed  to  find  plenty  of  game.  Some¬ 
times  two,  sometimes  four  reindeer  were  the 
result  of  a  forenoon’s  work,  and  then  a 
party  would  haul  them  to  the  ship  on 
sledges. 

It  was  here  another  native,  to  whom 
Hans  was  much  attached,  turned  a  Kivig- 
tok.  A  sort  of  madness  seemed  to  affect 
him.  He  imagined  that  the  strangers  with 
whom  he  was  living  were  whispering  about 
him,  and  were  suspicious  of  him.  So  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  run  away  and 
live  by  himself.  Some  of  the  crew  set  out 
after  him  in  the  darkness  with  torches,  but 
he  was  never  seen  by  them  again. 

During  this  expedition  that  dreadful 
sledge-journey  was  made  when  the  astrono- 
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mer,  Mr.  Sonntag,  perished,  and  Hans  but 
just  survived.  It  is  described  by  our  au¬ 
thor  at  length,  and  was  on  this  wise.  Just 
before  Christmas  the  two  set  out  toward 
the  South  with  a  team  of  nine  dogs  to  look 
for  natives.  Soon  after  starting  a  gale 
arose  from  the  North  and  the  snow  drifted 
so  they  could  make  no  headway,  but  were 
forced  to  build  a  snow-hut  and  go  to  sleep. 
The  next  day  was  no  better,  and  they  de¬ 
cided  to  return.  But  now  the  ice  began  to 
break  up,  and  Mr.  Sonntag  fell  through  a 
weak  place  and  was  nearly  drowned.  Hans 
with  great  difficulty  dragged  him  out,  and 
stripping  off  his  wet  and  frozen  clothes  got 
him  into  his  bear-skin  sleeping-bag,  put  him 
on  the  sledge  and  went  back  to  the  snow- 
hut.  He  was  unable  to  kindle  a  fire,  and 
was  himself  almost  frozen  to  death.  By 
blocking  up  the  door  of  the  hut  and  all  the 
crevices  he  managed  to  live  through  the 
night ;  but  his  companion  here  breathed  his 
last,  and  his  body  was  hidden  under  the 
snow  and  ice  away  from  the  bears  and 
foxes.  Then  the  lone  one,  cut  off  from  the 
ship,  set  out  to  find  some  native  huts.  He 
found  several,  but  they  were  deserted. 
When  hope  was  almost  gone  the  dogs  gave 
out  from  weariness,  and  it  seemed  then 
that  the  last  hour  was  come.  “I  threw  my¬ 
self  down  in  front  of  a  high  cliff,  awaiting 
my  death.  When  here  I  lay  prostrate,  I 
uttered,  sighing,  ‘  They  say  that  some  one 
on  high  watches  over  me,  too ;  ’  and  I  added 
— ‘  Have  mercy  on  me,  and  save  me,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  though  I  am  a  great  sinner.  My 
dear  wife  and  child  are  in  such  a  pitiful 
state — may  I  first  be  able  to  bring  them  to 
the  land  of  the  baptised !  ’  I  also  pro¬ 
nounced  the  following  prayer  : — 

‘  Jesu,  lead  me  by  the  hand 

While  I  am  here  below; 

Forsake  me  not. 

If  thou  dost  not  abide  with  me,  I  shall  fall ; 

But  near  to  thee  I  am  safe.’ 

“  Thereafter  I  arose,  and  set  off  again  on 
foot,  after  having  loosened  the  dogs.  I 
came  to  the  house  and  found  it  partly  un¬ 
roofed.  However,  by  aid  of  the  blubber  I 
carried  with  me  I  boiled  some  water,  and 
slept.  When  I  awakened  I  went  to  the 
sledge,  put  to  the  dogs,  and  proceeded.” 


After  a  tedious  journey  the  dogs  got  scent 
of  human  footsteps,  a  faint  lig^t  shone  over 
the  ice  from  a  native  hut,  and  Hans  was 
safe.  But  he  was  obliged  to  stay  with  his 
hospitable  friends  for  some  time,  his  wife 
and  the  crew  on  the  ship  believing  him  to 
be  dead. 

On  his  return  he  went  after  the  body  of 
his  companion,  which  he  found  untouched 
in  its  fur  bag,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
“  Commander  Ese,”  as  he  called  Dr.  Hayes. 

This  spring  our  hunter  boasts  of  killing 
his  largest  walrus ;  nor  had  the  other  na¬ 
tives  ever  met  its  match. 

In  the  warm  months  of  1861  the  little 
schooner  United  States  returned  to  Uperni- 
vik;  and  upon  arriving  there  Dr.  Hayes 
saw  that  Hans’  family  were  placed  in 
comfortable  quarters. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  read  in  “  The  Open 
Polar  Sea  ”  the  Doctor’s  description  of 
Hans’  domestic  arrangements, — the  house¬ 
keeping  of  Mrs.  Ilans,  her  aversion  to  soap 
and  water,  and  the  occasional  displays  of 
temper;  together  with  what  he  considers 
downright  laziness.  Neither  were  he  and 
Hans  the  best  of  friends.  However,  when 
they  parted  he  put  into  his  hand  a  hand¬ 
some  “  wage-sum,”  besides  presents.  “  He 
gave  me  a  gun,  which  I  took,”  says  the 
shrewd  hunter,  “  but  another  rifle,  which 
likewise  he  offered,  I  refused,  as  it  did  not 
shoot  straight .”  So  finally  Hans  turns  the 
laugh  upon  the  Doctor. 

HI. 

Ten  years  go  by,  and  a  letter  reaches 
Hans  from  Fiskernaes,  his  native  place. 
There  had  been  changes  in  the  old  home¬ 
stead.  Simeon  had  been  lost  while  kayak¬ 
ing,  and  “  their  condition  was  very  sad 
indeed.”  We  could  have  wished  that  some¬ 
thing  had  been  said  about  that  good  mother, 
whether  she  were  living ;  but  there  is  entire 
silence  on  the  subject. 

But  another  letter  comes  at  the  same 
time  from  an  officer  at  Upernivik,  saying 
that  an  American  vessel  was  there  and 
wished  our  author’s  services  in  their  cruise 
North.  It  was  promised  that  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  should  go  too  if  he  desired.  There 
were  now  three  children  in  Hans’  hut; 
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Augustina,  the  eldest,  about  twelve  years 
old ;  a  little  boy,  called  by  the  sailors  To¬ 
bias,  six ;  and  Sophia  Elizabeth,  three. 
Hans  agreed  to  receive  fifty  dollars  a  month 
as  wages,  and  to  do  sailor’s  duty  when  re¬ 
quired,  with  the  exception  of  “  going  aloft/’ 
and  they  set  off  immediately.  Aboard  the 
Polaris  they  find  friends.  A  Westlander, 
John,  or  Eskimo  Joe,  as  he  is  called  by 
American  seamen,  and  his  wife  Hannah, 
with  their  little  adopted  daughter,  Punny, 
also  make  company  for  the  Hendriks. 

The  run  North  is  speedy  and  very  success¬ 
ful.  The  Polaris  penetrates  much  beyond  the 
farthest  point  gained  by  the  Advance,  and 
the  sledges  fax  on  beyond  that.  Everything 
looks  favorable  for  a  near  approach  to  the 
Pole.  Suddenly,  however,  Captain  Hall — 
Hans  calls  him  Ull — sickens,  and  in  a  short 
time  dies.  Then  the  poor  Eskimos  knew  not 
what  to  do.  They  had  whispered  to  each 
other,  “  Our  parent  is  very  sick.  When  he  is 
no  more  how  shall  we  fare,  for  he  is  our  only 
protector?”  When  it  was  told  them  that 
the  Master  was  dead  they  were  greatly  dis¬ 
tressed.  They  said,  “  How  will  it  go  with 
us  hereafter,  as  he  was  the  only  one  who 
took  care  of  us  ?  What  mournful  news 
that  he  who  loved  us  so  kindly  lives  no 
longer  !  ”  When  the  good  Master  was  put 
into  his  grave  far  up  on  the  north  coast  of 
Greenland,  their  troubles  began.  The  days 
began  to  shorten,  and  the  ice  broke  up 
and  drifted  them  with  it,  the  ship  dragging 
anchor  in  a  heavy  gale.  Both  anchors  were 
put  out,  but  still  the  Polaris  drifted.  As 
the  last  hope  Captain  Buddington  orders 
the  sailors  to  climb  an  iceberg  that  lay 
alongside,  and  fasten  a  hawser  to  it.  The 
wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  all  shrank 
from  the  dangerous  work.  Hans  and  Joe 
and  one  of  the  sailors  finally  lash  the  ship 
to  the  berg,  but  came  back  with  frost-bitt°n 
faces.  The  water  immediately  froze  around 
the  ship,  and  there  they  lay  all  winter.  The 
next  summer  the  captain  decides  to  return 
home.  On  August  12,  1872,  they  start 
south,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  have 
drifted  down  near  to  the  entrance  to  Smith’s 
Sound.  In  Hans’  family  circle  is  now  a 
little  baby,  just  two  months  old. 

At  this  time  the  ship  was  in  great  danger. 


Her  timbers  were  strained,  both  bow  and 
stern  injured,  and  she  was  leaking  consid¬ 
erably,  so  much  so  that  the  women  and 
children  and  a  good  supply  of  provisions 
were  put  out  on  the  ice,  in  anticipation  of 
disaster.  The  crisis  soon  comes.  One  dark 
night  the  Polaris  breaks  loose  and  drifts  off, 
leaving  a  part  of  the  crew  on  the  ice. 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  believed  that  when  light  returned  the 
ship  would  come  back  and  take  them  off  : 
but  morning  came  and  no  help  with  it. 
They  could  see  the  vessel,  and  signaled  for 
relief ;  but  it  bore  away  and  left  them  to 
their  fate.  They  tried  hard  to  reach  the 
Greenland  shore,  near  to  which  they  were, 
but  in  vain :  and  soon  they  could  see  that 
they  too  were  drifting  down,  down  to  the 
great  sea.  The  whole  ice-floe  was  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  portions  at  times  broke  off,  carry- 
ing  part  of  their  provisions  and  stores  far¬ 
away. 

Who  were  these,  floating  off  on  an  ice- 
cake  to  certain  death,  as  it  would  seem  ?: 
There  are  ten  white  men,  Joe  and  Hans, 
with  their  wives  and  the  five  children,  the 
youngest  only  two  months  old.  Happily 
enough,  the  brave  and  kind  Captain  Tyson, 
is  aboard  this  strange  craft :  and  happily 
enough,  also,  the  two  seal  and  bear-hunters 
are  with  them. 

We  cannot  tell  all  the  story  here,  only 
that  for  six  months  that  little  party  of  nine¬ 
teen  floated  about  in  Baffin’s  Bay,  and  the 
next  spring  were  picked  up  by  the  Tigress 
off  the  coast  of  Labrador  after  they  had 
spent  a  long,  dark  winter  on  a  cake  of  ice, 
and  traveled  in  that  strange  way  over  1,500 
miles!  Hans’  story  agrees  exactly  with 
that  of  Captain  Tyson.  He  had  indeed 
written  out  a  full  account  of  it,  which  was 
lost  when  getting  aboard  the  Tigress. 
They  were  all  received  very  kindly  on  the 
steamer  and  carried  to  Newfoundland,  where 
the  women  and  children  particularly  were 
made  much  of.  The  baby,  little  Charles 
Polaris^Hendrik,  falling  sick  after  its  rough 
voyage,  was  baptized  in  a  Christian  fashion 
that  gladdened  Hans’  heart ;  and  soon  he 
and  his  family  were  on  their  way  back 
home  after  as  strange  adventures  as  ever 
befell  human  beings. 
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IV. 

Was  our  now  famous  voyager  cured  of 
his  search  for  the  North  Pole  ?  Was  he 
ready  to  let  the  Tuluks,  as  he  calls  the 
American  and  English  sailors,  take  their 
chances  at  living  alone  in  the  high  latitudes, 
and  getting  game  as  they  could  ?  He  him¬ 
self  could  have  very  little  idea  or  care  for 
the  higher  demands  of  science.  But  he  had 
spent  many  years  with  the  Tuluks,  and 
notwithstanding  his  hardships  he  seemed  to 
like  their  company  very  well,  and  had 
earned  many  a  fine  wage-penny  that  would 
be  of  use  to  the  Hendriks  in  their  old  age. 
So  when,  in  1875,  Captain  Nares,  of  the 
last  English  expedition,  with  the  ships 
Alert  and  Discovery,  came  to  Upernivik,  he 
was  ready  to  try  his  fortune  again  in  the 
same  field.  This  time  he  goes  alone.  We 
suspect  that  Mrs.  Hans  had  seen  enough  of 
Arctic  discovery.  They  were  at  this  time 
living  at  a  little  settlement  just  south  of 
Upernivik.  Of  his  departure  the  sturdy 
.Greenlander  writes : — “  When  we  put  to  sea 
and  I  looked  at  the  people  on  shore  through 
.the  spy-glass,  I  discovered  my  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  Sophia  Elizabeth,  lying  prostrate  on  the 
top  of  a  big  stone  and  staring  at  us.  It  was 
a  sad  sight,  which  made  me  shed  tears  from 
pity.  But  I  felt  consoled  by  thinking  that 
if  no  mischief  should  happen  me  or  her  we 
should  meet  again.  I  also  got  sight  of  my 
wife  standing  amongst  the  crowd  and  look¬ 
ing  after  us.  I  said  to  myself  with  a  sigh, 
*  May  I  return  to  them  in  good  health.’  ” 
Augustina  and  his  “  only  son  ”  (from  which 
we  infer  that  Charley  had  died)  sailed  with 
him  to  the  main  settlement,  where  he  left 
them  crying  bitterly  on  the  beach. 

Hans  was  on  board  the  Discovery  under 
Captain  Stephenson,  “  not  engaged  for 
sailor’s  work,  but  only  as  hunter,  sledge- 
driver,  and  dog-feeder.”  The  steamer  ran 
up  the  west  side  of  Smith’s  Sound  and  Ken¬ 
nedy  Channel,  and  the  Discovery  went  into 
winter-quarters  in  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  while 
the  Alert  proceeded  some  miles  fartlrer  on. 
This  was  in  August,  and  soon  Hans  had 
plenty  of  work  hunting.  One  day  he  was 
so  fortunate  asrto  shoot  six  musk-oxen  ;  and, 
his  ammunition  having. given  out,  he  pelted 


another  with  stones  so  that  it  died, — a  very 
good  day’s  work,  as  the  officers  thought. 

But  soon  came  on  the  dreadful  darkness 
again.  This  always  made  Hans  low- 
spirited,  as  much  so  almost  as  it  did  the 
Tuluks  themselves.  He  could  not  hunt  on 
account  of  the  darkness  ;  he  did  not  like  the 
daily  drill,  nor  to  sit  at  table  wfith  his  mess¬ 
mates;  and  it  seems  the  sailors  were  only 
too  ready  to  joke  at  his  expense.  “  One 
evening,”  he  says,  “  I  heard  them  talking 
thus  :  ‘  When  Hans  is  to  be  punished,  who. 

shall  flog  him?  ’  The  boatswain  answered, 

‘  1.’  ”  Altogether  he  was  much  dejected. 
He  felt  that  he  was  only  a  poor  Eskimo 
among  the  strangers.  Besides,  Hans  was 
homesick.  “  When  I  took  a  walk  near  the 
ship  I  used  to  fall  a-weeping,  remembering 
my  wife  and  little  children,  especially  that 
little  son  of  mine  who  was  so  tenderly  at¬ 
tached  to  me.”  We  can  hardly  wonder  at 
what  followed.  Once  when  his  griefs 
seemed  too  great  to  bear  he  ran  off  into  the 
black  night  a  distance  of  about  five  miles, 
determined  to  take  his  chances  of  life  in 
that  desolate  place,  rather  than  bear  the 
taunts  and  gibes  of  the  crew.  Then  wiser 
thoughts  came  :  “  Our  Captain  likes  me  ; 

perhaps  he  will  send  people  in  search  of  me. 
I  -will  return,  and  if  I  am  to  be  treated  ill, 
the  All-Merciful  will  pity  my  soul.”  He 
dug  a  hole  in  the  snow  and  went  to  sleep, 
lie  was  awakened  by  the  footsteps  of  some 
of  the  sailors  carrying  torches  in  search  of 
him,  and  he  went  back  to  the  ship.  He  was 
treated  kindly,  and  when  questioned  by  the 
Captain  why  he  ran  awajq  answered,  “  I 
heard  them  talk  badly  about  me,  and 
thought  they  reviled  me.”  Captain  Stephen¬ 
son  said,  “  Whenever  thou  hearest  them 
speaking  thus,  tell  me  directly.” 

This  incident  shows  that  even  poor  Eski¬ 
mos  have  feelings,  and  that  a  great  wrong 
is  done  w7hen  in  such  cases  they  are  made 
the  object  of  thoughtless  jesting.  If  Hans 
had  not  had  so  much  principle  and  reliance 
on  a  good  Providence,  he  might  have  gone 
off  to  certain  death  in  the  high  latitude 
where  they  then  were,  beyond  the  range  of 
his  countrymen’s  wanderings. 

But  bright  days  come  back,  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  with  them.  There  is  plenty  of  hard 
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work,  sledging  and  hunting ;  and  the  time 
is  too  much  filled  with  interesting  employ¬ 
ment  for  Hans  to  grow  low-spirited,  and  too 
much  occupied  with  serious  business  for 
the  crew  to  joke  at  others’  expense.  Many 
are  badly  frost-bitten  on  the  long  journeys, 
and  the  scurvy  begins  its  dreadful  work. 
One  poor  fellow  loses  both  his  feet. 

It  was  during  this  expedition  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Markham  with  a  party  of  men,  went  by 
sledge  from  the  Alert’s  winter-quarters  di¬ 
rectly  toward  the  Pole ;  and  by  the  greatest 
toil  that  human  beings  can  endure  reached 
the  most  northerly  point  on  the  earth  ever 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  So  the  British 
ensign  at  present  waves  defiance,  in  this 
field,  to  the  “  Stars  and  Stripes.”  But  we 
are  not  much  behind  ;  and,  Yankee-like,  ex¬ 
pect  before  many  summers  pass  to  plant  our 


own  loved  flag  nearest  the  Pole.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  officers  also  did  an  honorable  thing 
in  placing  a  tablet  of  brass  with  a  fitting  in¬ 
scription  over  Dr.  Hall’s  grave  at  Polaris 
Bay. 

But  they  could  not  stay  another  winter. 
The  men  were  badly  down  with  the  scurvy, 
and  they  hastened  home.  Hans,  you  may 
guess,  was  not  sorry  to  see  his  own  hut  again. 
And  while  he  gives  a  hearty  greeting  to  the 
wife  and  chubby  children  on  the  rough 
Greenland  beach,  we  will  read  the  closing 
words  of  his  Memoir : — “  And  now  I  bid 
farewell  to  all  who  have  read  my  little  tale. 
I  minded  my  business,  sometimes  under 
hardships,  sometimes  happy.  May  all  who 
read  this  live  happily  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  !  Written  in  the  year  1877.” 

5.  J.  Douglass. 


PAPER 

I  was  helping  one  of  my  friends  who  had 
one  of  the  smaller  tables  at  a  fair  in  her 
own  city.  Sometimes  it  was  all  fun  and 
hurry  and  sometimes  the  hours  dragged  and 
we  thought  we  were  having  a  stupid  time 
of  it.  I  was  almost  a  stranger  and  so  I  did 
not  associate  many  of  our  wares  with  their 
makers  as  Kate  did,  but  one  cannot  help 
taking  more  interest  in  some  things  than  in 
the  rest,  and  there  are  always  some  contri¬ 
butions  that  are  known  to  be  unmanageable 
at  the  first  glance  one  gives  them — you  are 
so  sure  nobody  will  buy  them — and  people 
smile  when  they  look  at  them,  and  you  sigh 
with  tender  pity  over  the  poor  soul  who  has 
spent  her  time  and  her  money  and  who  did 
her  very  best  to  make  something  pretty — 
and  yet  failed.  It  was  our  luck  to  have  a 
good  many  such  things  as  this  and  we  had 
succeeded  in  one  way  and  another  in  getting 
them  off  our  hands,  but  one  day  when  I 
came  in  from  lunch  a  little  later  than  my 
friend,  she  pointed  to  a  great  nosegay  of 
paper  flowers  which  had  been  put  at  one 
end  of  our  table. 


ROSES. 

“  What  can  we  do  with  them  ?  ”  said  she, 
“  did  you  ever  see  anything  more  pitiful  or 
, half  so  funny  ? — they  look  as  if  they  came 
out  of  the  ark  !  ”  Some  girls  came  by  just 
then  who  belonged  to  another  table  and  we 
all  grew  merry  enough  over  the  prim,  stiff, 
staring  things,  so  unlike  any  roses  that  ever 
bloomed,  with  their  stems  of  wire  neatly 
wound  with  green  and  brown  worsted  and 
tied  with  the  oldest  fashioned  blue  gauze 
ribbon  I  ever  saw.  The  roses  were  made 
of  tissue  paper,  white  and  pink  and  yellow. 

“  We  must  put  them  somewhere  in  plain 
sight,”  said  Kate,  “I  am  always  afraid  the 
people  who  send  such  things  will  come  to 
look  for  them.”  And  she  perched  them 
against  a  carved  letter-rack  and  almost 
everybody  who  stopped  laughed  at  them 
and  asked  where  in  the  world  they  came 
from ;  which  question  we  could  not  answer. 
We  soon  lost  sight  of  the  pathos  of  the 
thing  in  some  nonsense  that  we  planned  in 
an  hour  of  idleness.  Nobody  would  ever 
buy  the  flowers ;  that  was  certain,  and  we 
would  raffle  them  at  ten  cents  a  share  and 
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the  girl  who  won  them  must  ask  the  rest 
to  lunch  at  the  cafe  of  the  fair.  This  enter¬ 
prise  was  an  exclusive  thing,  it  was  only  to 
a  select  circle  of  Kate’s  cronies  that  these 
valuable  shares  were  offered,  and  we  kept  a 
book  for  the  numbers  and  put  our  names 
down  again  and  again  in  mock  rivalry.  It 
was  just  as  well  to  spend  our  money  in  that 
way  as  any  other  and  the  greater  spend¬ 
thrift  one  is  at  a  fair,  the  better,  you 
know ! 

It  happened  that  one  day  a  great  many 
people  came  in  to  the  fair  from  the  country 
towns  near  by,  for  the  sake  of  the  charity 
for  which  it  was  held.  Some  of  the  people 
who  went  by  our  table  looked  as  if  they 
could  have  little  to  spend  beside  the  en¬ 
trance  fee,  and  sometimes  we  had  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  give  them  the  things  that  they 
looked  at  with  such  pleased  surprise,  and 
sadly  put  down  again  when  they  found 
them  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  their  thin 
purses.  At  last  there  stopped  to  talk  with 
us  such  a  pleasant  looking  little  old  woman, 
with  everything  about  her  so  quaint  and 
out  of  date  except  her  kind  face,  and  sweet, 
bright  smile.  She  carried  a  great  carpet 
bag,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  would  buy 
everything  if  she  could.  “  I ’m  afraid  all 
your  pretty  things  cost  too  much  for  me, 
dear  ”  said  she,  as  I  showed  her  some  trifle. 
“  I  do  want  to  buy  something  before  I  go 
home  though.  Dear  me  !  ”  and  she  bright¬ 
ened  up  suddenly,  “  if  there  is  n’t  some 
paper  flowers !  I  declare  I  have  n’t  seen  any 
for  years.  How  they  do  carry  me  back.  I 
always  thought  they  were  real  handsome.” 
She  grew  confidential  at  once,  as  if  we 
were  her  own  grandchildren,  and  not  two 
strange  city  girls,  as  we  had  probably 
seemed  to  her  the  minute  before.  “  Why 
1  used  to  have  some  patterns  for  ’em  put 
away  somewhere — they  were  thought  a 
sight  of  one  time.  It ’s  a  good  deal  of  work 
now,  I  tell  you.  My  oldest  sister  Phebe, 
used  to  make  ’em  and  ’range  ’em  with  dried 
grasses  dipped  in  alum-water  so  they  looked 
just  like  frost  work  and  crystal,  and  then 
the  colors  of  the  flowers — they  did  look 
beautiful !  You  say  you  did  n’t  make  ’em 
yourself?  Weill  should  like  to  have  ’em 
just  for  the  sake  of  old  times.” 


We  had  already  gathered  a  good  harvest 
in  anticipation  of  the  raffle  and  Kate  whis¬ 
pered  to  me  :  “  The  girls  will  not  care — let 
her  have  them.”  I  nodded  and  she  turned 
to  our  eager  customer  :  “  I  can  sell  them  for 
fifteen  cents,  or  is  that  too  much  ?  ” 

“  Bless  you !  no,”  said  the  old  lady, 
“  why,  they  ’re  sights  o’  work  to  make.  I’ll 
put  ’em  right  into  my  carpet  bag  if  you  will 
roll  ’em  up  small ’s  you  can,”  and  though  it 
was  such  a  big  awkward  bundle  she  crushed 
it  in  and  looked  as  proud  as  a  queen.  “  I ’ve 
got  a  vase  at  home  in  my  best  room,”  said 
she,  “  that  my  brother  the  cap’n  fetched 
home  from  sea.  It  always  seemed  to  want 
something  in  it,”  and  she  said  good  day 
to  us  and  went  on  to  look  at  the  other 
tables. 

“  I  hope  she  has  n’t  a  heartless  young 
niece  at  home,”  said  I,  “  who  will  scold 
her  for  buying  such  old  trumpery  and  wish 
for  some  equally  useless  thing  of  a  newer 
fashion.” 

We  both  liked  the  kind  old  soul  and  there 
was  something  pathetic  in  her  delight  over 
the  flowers  which  had  seemed  to  us  so  un¬ 
gainly  and  forlorn.  It  was  so  plain  that 
■they  had  reminded  her  of  her  girlhood  and 
its  pleasures,  and  that  the  sight  of  them 
had  carried  her  back  to  those  days  before 
she  found  herself  growing  old,  or  that  life 
was  bringing  her  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  and  many  losses.  It  is  always  so 
pleasant  to  see  a  woman  like  this  whose 
childlikeness  and  youthfulness  have  been 
kept  in  spite  of  all  the  graver  life  and  pro¬ 
saic  thought  of  later  years.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  beautiful  about  that  phrase  “  children 
of  God.”  And  sometimes  with  such  a  per¬ 
son  as  this  it  is  like  finding  a  little  flower 
that  blooms  in  some  warm  day  that  comes 
in  late  autumn,  after  one  thinks  that  the 
frosts  must  long  ago  have  killed  everything 
in  the  garden.  I  thought  that  I  knew  all 
about  this  woman — that  she  was  always 
sent  for  in  her  neighborhood  when  there 
was  sickness  and  trouble — that  her  friends 
could  not  do  without  her  in  times  of  plea¬ 
sure,  and  her  readiness  to  help  and  the  love 
and  tenderness  of  her  faithful  heart  were 
always  a  comfort.  There  was  something 
about  her  that  did  us  good,  Kate  and  me, 
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and  we  had  a  very  tender  feeling  in  our 
hearts  as  we  wished  to  be  useful  and  good 
like  her,  but  we  laughed  merrily  and  were 
triumphant  because  we  had  sold  the  paper 
flowers. 

I  looked  for  her  several  times  after  she 
left  us,  but  there  was  a  crowd  and  I  was 
so  busy  I  did  not  see  her  any  more.  After 
awhile  Kate  went  off  on  an  errand  to  one  of 
the  managers,  and  did  not  come  back  until 
I  had  been  wondering  at  her  absence  for 
some  time. 

“  I ’ve  seen  our  old  friend  again,  Ellinor,” 
said  she.  “  I  met  her  out  in  the  corridor  and 
she  was  looking  in  at  the  cafe  so  I  asked 
her  to  lunch  with  me.  I  thought  something 
ought  to  be  done  for  her  because  she  bought 
those  flowers.  I  wished  for  you  every  min¬ 
ute  for  she  is  the  quaintest,  dearest  old  soul 
She  gave  me  a  great  many  ‘  partic’lars  ’  and 
she  was  so  delighted  with  everything ;  the 
fair  and  the  lunch  and  because  I  remem¬ 
bered  her, — j  ust  as  if  I  could  forget  her  in 
half  an  hour  !  I  know  she  has  hardly  any 
money,  but  she  said  she  did  want  to  help  a 
little  toward  the  hospital.  She  seems  so 
contented,  and  she  said  she  was  always 
having  something  good  happen  to  her  that 
she  had  n’t  been  looking  for.  She  put  some 
cakes  into  her  carpet-bag  for  a  little  lame 
boy  who  is  n’t  going  to  get  well.  She  had 
forgotten  her  spectacles  but  I  read  aloud 
selections  from  the  bill  of  fare  and  tried  to 
be  hungrier  than  she  was.  I  told  her  the 
more  we  ordered  the  better  it  was  for  the 
hospital  and  I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
her  laugh  !  I  don’t  know  when  I  have 
enjoyed  myself  more.” 

“  That  was  very  good  of  you  Kate !  ” 
said  I,  and  we  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
moment. 

“  Nonsense,  Elly !  ”  said  my  friend,  blush¬ 
ing  a  little.  “  I  liked  her,  and  it  was  great 
fun.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  other 
girls  about  the  raffle  !  ” 

I  had  not  thought  of  the  fair  for  a  long 
time  or  of  what  happened  there  until  the 
other  day  when  a  letter  came  to  me  from  Kate. 

“  Ho  you  remember  those  paper  roses  ?  ” 
said  she,  “  I  went  with  Mrs.  Ashurst  yes¬ 
terday  to  see  some  poor  people  in  whom  she 
is  much  interested  and  I  saw  the  brightest 


little  old  woman,  much  over  eighty  years  of 
age  and  very  deaf,  and  she  has  been  in  bed 
for  years  because  she  once  had  a  terrible 
fall  which  hurt  her  so  that  she  has  almost 
constant  pain.  I  suppose  it  was  some  in¬ 
jury  of  the  spine.  When  I  went  in,  there 
were  two  little  children  sitting  on  the  foot 
of  her  bed  and  she  was  cutting  dolls  and 
hens  and  geese  out  of  an  old  newspaper  for 
them.  She  said  their  mother  had  a  chance 
to  do  an  afternoon’s  work  and  she  always 
told  her  to  bring  the  ‘  little  gals’  right  in  to 
her.  They  never  gave  any  kind  of  trouble 
and  it  was  company  for  her.  It  was  so 
funny  to  hear  the  little  things  shout  at  her, 
and  she  looked  so  funny  in  bed  with  her 
big,  clean  cap-frill  and  a  pair  of  great  silver- 
bowed  spectacles.  She  has  a  cousin  who 
takes  care  of  her  and  of  course  they  are 
poor,  but  everything  was  so  trig  and  clean. 
The  cousin  herself  is  an  old  woman,  but 
as  smart  as  a  whip  and  she  has  work  from 
a  tailor's.  I  wish  I  had  known  them  before. 
I  liked  them  very  much  and  they  are  thor¬ 
ough  country-women, — it  was  so  odd  to  find 
them  in  a  narrow  city  court.  There  was 
such  a  remarkable  patchwork  quilt  on  the 
bed  that  the  old  woman  had  made  when 
she  was  a  girl,  and  she  was  so  proud  of  it 
and  said  she  knew  now  where  most  every 
piece  came  from  and  she  liked  to  look  ’em 
over ;  it  was  like  a  story  book  !  The  pro¬ 
cessions  of  paper  dolls  holding  each  other’s 
hands  were  all  arranged  over  it,  and  the 
children  were  having  the  best  fun  in  the 
world.  And  on  the  mantel  there  were 
some  huge  nosegays  that  looked  strangely 
familiar,  so  I  spoke  of  them.  ‘  Yes  dear  ’ 
said  she  1  most  everybody  speaks  o’  my 
flowers ;  I  made  some  for  the  hospital  fair 
last  spring  but  I  guess  they  ’ll  be  the  last, 
my  fingers  are  getting  dreadful  stiff.  I 
used  to  make  ’em  as  well  as  anybody.  I 
should  like  to  know  who  bought  ’em,  though 
perhaps  they  did  n’t  sell  ’  said  shfe  humbly, 
but  then  she  gave  me  a  beaming  smile  ;  ‘  I 
guess  they  sold  quick  enough,  they  ’re  scarce 
now  to  what  they  used  to  be.  I  was  n’t 
quite  satisfied  with  the  materials.  You  see 
I  had  to  let  Hannah  get  ’em,  and  she  picked 
out  most  too  light  a  pink,  but  she  did  the 
best  she  could.’ 
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“  Wasn’t  it  the  greatest  good  luck  that  I 
could  tell  her  they  were  on  our  table  and 
that  they  brought  in  more  than  two  dollars, 
(though  I  did  n’t  explain  the  raffle  !)  and 
that  somebody  had  bought  them  who  said 
she  used  to  know  how  to  make  them,  and 
everything  else  I  could  think  of.  Poor  old 


soul,  it  was  a  great  deal  for  her  to  have 
done  and  given,  and  she  had  been  waiting 
so  long  to  know  about  her  flowers.” 

I  laid  down  Kate’s  letter  while  I  thought 
for  a  minute,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  after 
all  those  paper  roses  did  not  bloom  in  vain. 

Sarah  0.  Jewett. 


A  JUST  AND  FAITHFUL  KNIGHT  OF  GOD. 
I. 


When  superficial  disputants  are  fond  of 
citing  prominent  investigators  and  discov¬ 
erers,  as  the  victims  or  the  enemies  of  a 
religion  they  have  loved  and  revered,  it  is 
well  to  ask  what  witness  intellectual  giants, 
by  lips,  pen  and  lives,  have  really  borne, 
for  or  against  Christianity. 

Few  have  borne  such  witness  more  clearly 
than  Michael  Faraday,  and  his  testimony  is 
particularly  valuable  to  us  because  he  was 
the  intimate  associate  of  men  whose  names 
are  to  us  as  household  words  and  because 
he  was  eminently  a  man  of  our  age,  having 
started  on  life’s  journey  in  1791  and  lain 
down  to  rest  in  1867,  after  making  discov¬ 
eries  on  which  are  based  nearly  all  the  in¬ 
ventions  in  which  electricity  and  magnetism 
are  the  active  agents,  and  which  have  so 
accelerated  the  swift  tread  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Fi'iends  of  noted  men,  dazzled  by  their 
brilliant  qualities,  or  proud  of  connection 
with  celebrities,  are  prone  to  over  lauda¬ 
tion,  but  we  think  the  more  closely  the 
character  of  Faraday  is  studied,  the  more 
will  the  student  be  disposed  to  acquit  Prof. 
Tyndall  of  extravagance  in  saying,  “His 
friendship  was  energy  and  inspiration  ;  his 
mantle  is  a  burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.”  “  No  memory  could  be  more  beau¬ 
tiful.  He  was  equally  rich  in  mind  and 
heart.”  He  was 

A  “  Just  and  Faithful  Knight  of  God.” 

In  1796  the  journeyman  blacksmith, 
James  Faraday,  moved  into  rooms  over  a 


coach  house  in  Jacob’s  Wells  Mews,  Charles 
St.,  Manchester  Square,  London  ;  his  family 
consisted  of  the  wife,  Margaret,  then  thirty 
years  old,  a  daughter  and  two  sons ;  another 
daughter  was  born  six  years  later.  The 
mother,  “  a  grand  looking  woman,”  had 
had  no  educational  advantages  but  was  par¬ 
ticularly  neat  and  nice  in  all  her  household 
arrangements,  and  exerted  herself  to  the  ut- 
most  for  her  husband  and  children.  She 
was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  services, 
but  never  a  member  of  the  Sandemanian 
Church,  which  her  husband  joined  after  he 
went  to  London. 

The  youngest  son,  Michael,  was  born  at 
Newington  Butts,  Sept.  22,  1791.  During 
the  scarcity  in  1801,  when  corn  was  at 
famine  prices,  the  family  received  public 
relief,  a  loaf  a  week  being  allotted  to  him, 
then  nine  years  old.  There  was  little  to 
note  about  his  childhood  and  his  education 
was,  he  afterwards  said,  of  the  most  ordina¬ 
ry  description,  consisting  of  little  more  than 
the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic,  learned  at  a  common  day  school. 
Near  his  home  was  the  shop  of  George 
Riebau,  book-seller  and  book -binder.  Thith¬ 
er  when  Michael  was  thirteen  years  old  he 
went  on  trial  for  one  year  as  errand  boy ;  a 
part  of  his  duty  was  to  carry  round  and  call 
for  the  papers  his  master  lent  to  customers. 
Often  on  Sunday  morning  he  would  rise 
very  early,  deliver  his  papers,  then  go  his 
rounds  again  to  call  for  them  ;  sometimes 
he  was  told  that  the  paper  must  be  left 
longer,  then  he  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
take  it,  as  he  should  lose  time  in  coming 
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back  and  it  made  him  very  unhappy  if  he 
could  not  get  home,  “  make  himself  neat, 
and  go  with  his  parents  to  their  place  of 
worship.”  Those  weary  tramps  he  never 
forgot,  and  when  he  was  a  man  he  rarely 
saw  a  paper  boy  without  giving  him  a  kind 
Word.  “I  always  feel  a  tenderness  for 
those  boys  because  I  once  carried  news¬ 
papers  myself  ”  he  said. 

One  evening  when  Faraday  was  about 
sixty  years  old,  he  and  Tyndall  started 
from  the  Royal  Institution  to  make  a  call. 
Faraday  took  Tyndall’s  arm  and  pressing  it 
to  his  side  said,  “  Come  T.,  I  will  now  show 
you  something  that  will  interest  you.” 
They  walked  northward  to  Blandford  St. 
Faraday  looked  round  and  darted  into  a 
stationer’s  shop.  Full  of  animation  he 
glanced  rapidly  at  everything  visible,  and 
drawing  his  companion  towards  a  little  side 
room  with  a  window  facing  on  the  street 
said  eagerly  in  a  low  tone,  “  Look  there  T.; 
^  that  was  my  working  place,  I  bound  books 
in  that  little  nook.”  Then  he  turned  to 
the  counter  to  buy  some  cards  as  an  excuse 
for  coming  in,  and  asked  the  woman  her 
name,  her  predecessor’s  name,  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s  name.  “That  wont  do,”  said  he 
with  good  humored  impatience,  “  who  was 
his  predecessor?”  “Mr.  lliebau”  she  re¬ 
plied,  and  immediately  added,  as  if  sud¬ 
denly  recollecting  herself,  “  He  sir,  was 
the  master  of  Sir  Charles  Faraday.”  “  Non¬ 
sense,”  he  responded,  “  there  is  no  such  per¬ 
son.”  The  woman  was  delighted  when  Tyn¬ 
dall  told  her  who  her  visitor  was,  but  said 
“  that  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  running  about 
the  shop,  she  felt — though  she  did  not  know 
why — that  it  must  be  Sir  Charles  Far¬ 
aday.” 

Prosperity  never  made  him  ashamed  of 
his  lowly  origin  ;  when  a  German  corre¬ 
spondent,  with  but  little  exaggeration,  ad¬ 
dressed  him  as  “  Prof.  Michael  Faraday, 
Member  of  all  Academies  of  Sciences,”  he 
delighted  in  the  sound  of  the  hammer  on 
the  anvil,  saying,  “  I  love  a  smith’s  shop  or 
anything  relating  to  smithery  ;  my  father  wax 
a  smith.”  While  he  was  sitting  to  Noble  for 
his  bust,  the  artist,  in  giving  some  finish¬ 
ing  touches,  rattled  his  chisels  and  noticing 
a  look  of  abstraction  come  over  the  face  of 


the  sitter,  asked  if  the  noise  annoyed  him. 
“  No,  my  dear  Mr.  Noble,”  said  Faraday, 
putting  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “  but  the 
noise  reminded  me  of  my  father’s  anvil  and 
took  me  back  to  my  boyhood.” 

At  the  end  of  Michael’s  trial  year,  Mr. 
Riebau  took  him  as  apprentice ;  the  indent¬ 
ures  were  dated  Oct.  7,  1805,  and  contain 
the  explanatory  clause,  “  In  consideration 
of  his  faithful  services  no  premium  is 
given.”  Throughout  his  apprenticeship  he 
retained  the  confidence  of  his  master  by 
continued  faithful  service;  and  spent  his 
leisure  hours  in  reading  some  of  the  books 
that  he  bound,  “  Watts  on  the  Mind,” 
which  first  taught  him  to  think,  and  scien¬ 
tific  works  ;  he  was  especially  pleased  with 
Mrs.  Marcet’s  “  Conversations  on  Chemis¬ 
try  ”  and  the  electrical  treatises  in  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Brittanica,  which  he  followed 
out  in  such  experiments  as  the  expenditure 
of  a  few  pence  a  week  would  allow,  making 
an  electrical  machine,  first  with  a  phial, 
afterwards  with  a  cylinder.  He  also  learned 
perspective  of  a  helpful  French  artist  and 
refugee,  a  lodger  at  Mr.  Riebau’s.  He  was 
from  his  earliest  years  a  great  questioner 
but  ready  to  believe  anything  when  con¬ 
vinced  of  facts. 

When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  began 
to  keep  a  note  book,  in  which  he  recorded 
everything  he  could  collect  that  he  thought 
would  promote  his  own  amusement  or  in¬ 
struction.  About  the  same  time  he  at¬ 
tended  Mr.  datum’s  lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  his  older  brother  Robert,  then  a 
working  blacksmith,  giving  him  a  part  of 
the  admission  money,  a  shilling  an  evening. 
Michael  “  drank  in  the  lectures  of  Tatum,” 
took  notes  which  he  afterwards  wrote  out 
carefully,  making  neat,  correct  drawings  of 
the  apparatus,  and  numbering  and  describ¬ 
ing  the  experiments.  These  notes,  with  a 
copious  index,  he  bound  in  four  volumes, 
prefacing  the  first  with  a  dedication  to  Mr. 
Riebau,  expressive  of  gratitude  to  the  mas¬ 
ter  for  his  interest  in  the  studies  of  the 
apprentice. 

In  1812  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Dance,  a  customer  of  Mr.  Riebau  and  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Faraday 
heard  four  of  the  last  course  of  lectures  that 
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Davy  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
Albemarle  street.  His  notes  of  these  lec¬ 
tures  he  also  wrote  out,  interspersing  them 
with  such  drawings  as  he  could  make. 

At  Mr.  Tatum’s  house  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  several  young  men,  earnest 
learners  like  himself ;  among  them,  Benja¬ 
min  Abbot,  a  young  Quaker  and  a  confiden¬ 
tial  clerk  in  the  city.  With  this  friend  he 
commenced  a  correspondence  in  which  he 
detailed  some  of  his  experiments,  described 
his  first  galvanic  battery  of  seven  pairs  of 
plates  “  of  the  immense  size  of  half  pence 
each  !!!!!!”  which  he  cut  out  himself ;  and 
expressed  his  eager  desire  for  improvement, 
and  his  delight  in  meditating  on  serious 
subjects.  To  Faraday’s  careful  choice  of 
early  associates  may  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  his  later  success.  “  I  would 
define  a  true  friend,”  he  wrote  to  Abbot, 

“  to  be  one  who  will  serve  his  companions 
next  to  his  God ;  nor  will  I  admit  that  an 
immoral  person  can  fill  completely  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  true  friend.”  “A  companion 
cannot  be  good  unless  he  is  morally  so ; 
and  however  engaging  may  be  his  general 
habits,  and  whatever  peculiar  circumstances 
may  be  connected  with  him  so  as  to  make 
him  desirable,  reason  and  common  sense 
point  him  out  as  an  improper  companion  or 
acquaintance  unless  his  nobler  faculties,  his 
intellectual  powers,  are  in  proportion  as  cor¬ 
rect  as  his  outward  behavior.” 

In  1809  Faraday’s  father  removed  with 
his  family  to  18  Weymouth  Street  near  Port¬ 
land  Place ;  there  James  Faraday  died,  on 
October  30,  1810,  after  a  lingering  and 
painful  illness. 

On  the  expiration  of  Michael’s  appren¬ 
ticeship  October  8,  1812,  he  went  as  jour¬ 
neyman  book-binder  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  de 
la  Roche,  a  Frenchman  whose  passionate 
temper  made  life  under  his  roof  unendura¬ 
ble,  and  though  the  master  offered  evei'y 
possible  inducement,  even  saying,  “  I  have 
no  child,  and  if  you  will  stay  with  me  you 
shall  have  all  I  have  when  I  am  gone,”  Far¬ 
aday  refused  and  went  to  his  mother’s  house, 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  trade  which  he 
“  thought  vicious  and  selfish,”  and  anxious 
“  to  enter  the  service  of  science  which  he 
imagined  made  its  pursuers  amiable  and 


liberal.”  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  expressing  his  wishes  and 
asking  his  assistance ;  at  the  same  time 
sending  the  notes  which  he,  Faraday,  had 
made  of  Davy’s  lectures.  Davy  replied  in 
a  kind  note  inviting  the  young  aspirant  to 
call  at  the  Royal  Institution ;  that  note  he 
always  kept  as  one  of  his  most  precious  pos¬ 
sessions.  When  Faraday  called,  Davy  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  keep  to  his  business,  as  more 
safely  remunerative,  but  promised  to  do 
what  he  could  for  him  and  to  recommend 
him  to  his  friends. 

Davy  showed  Faraday’s  letter  to  one  of 
the  honorary  inspectors  of  the  Institution, 
saying,  “  Peppys,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  here  is 
a  letter  from  a  young  man  named  Faraday ; 
he  has  been  attending  my  lectures  and 
wants  me  to  give  him  employment  at  the 
Royal  Institution — what  can  I  do  ?  ” 

“  Do  ?  ”  replied  Peppys,  “  put  him  to  wash 
bottles,  and  if  he  is  good  for  anything,  he 
will  do  it  directly  \  if  he  refuses,  he  is  good 
for  nothing.”  “  No,  no,”  said  Davy,  “  we 
must  try  him  with  something  better  than 
that.” 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  when 
Faraday  acted  as  amanuensis  for  Davy,  he 
worked  at  book-binding  till  late  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1813  ;  then  one  night  when  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  retire,  Davy’s  carriage  drove  up 
at  the  modest  house  in  Weymouth  street. 
The  footman  jumped  down,  knocked  loudly, 
and  left  a  note  summoning  the  young  jour¬ 
neyman  to  the  Royal  Institution  the  next 
morning.  When  Faraday  obeyed  the  sum¬ 
mons,  Davy  again  warned  him  that  science 
was  wont  to  be  a  hard  mistress  pecuniarily, 
smiled  at  “  his  notion  of  the  superior  moral 
feelings  of  scientific  men,  and  said  he  would 
leave  him  to  the  experience  of  a  few  years 
to  set  him  aright  on  that  subject,”  and 
finally  offered  him  the  position  of  assistant 
in  the  laboratory  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five 
shillings  a  week,  and  'the  use  of  two  rooms 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  Faraday  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  Institution  early  in  March,  1813.  He 
was  then  in  his  twenty-second  year.  From 
the  first  day  that  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
he  took  a  place  superior  to  that  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  assistant,  assuming  labors  that  none  of 
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the  officers  would  have  thought  of  demand¬ 
ing  of  Him. 

In  the  autumn  Sir  Humphrey  decided  to 
make  a  protracted  journey  on  the  Continent, 
and  offered  Faraday  the  post  of  secretary 
and  philosophical  assistant,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  should  resume  his  place  at 
the  Institution  on  his  return.  The  party, 
Sir  Humphrey,  Lady  Davy,  her  maid  and 
Faraday  started  on  the  thirteenth  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  journey,  as  a  means  of  education, 
was  of  priceless  value  to  the  young  secre¬ 
tary,  who  had  never  been  twelve  miles  from 
London  before  ;  he  kept  a  journal  in  which 
his  characteristic  modesty,  his  self  respect 
and  his  determination  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunities  are  constantly  apparent, 
but  he  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Rome 
April  14,  1814,  “  The  first  and  last  thing  on 
my  mind  is  England,  home  and  friends. 
It  is  the  point  to  which  my  thoughts  still 
ultimately  tend,  and  the  goal  to  which,  look¬ 
ing  over  intermediate  things,  my  eyes  are 
still  directed  ”  After  saying  that  the  fact 
that  he  must  part  from  his  mother  and 
other  relations  had  almost  induced  him  to 
decline  Sir  Humphrey’s  proposal,  he  added, 
“  but  now  I  am  glad  that  I  have  left  some 
behind  on  whom  I  can  think,  and  whose  ac¬ 
tions  and  occupations  I  can  picture  to  my 
mind.  Whenever  a  vacant  hour  occurs  I 
employ  it  by  thinking  on  those  at  home.” 

Though  he  embraced  all  opportunities  of 
writing  to  his  friends  and  always  in  a  most 
affectionate  strain  to  his  mother,  as  com¬ 
munication  was  interrupted  1$'  wars  and 
was  slow  at  best,  he  seldom  heard  from 
home,  and  in  his  depressed  moments  almost 
feared  he  might  be  forgotten  there ;  but  on 
bright  festivals  he  cast  aside  all  such  gloomy 
imaginations.  On  December  24,  1814,  he 
wrote  to  his  married  sister,  “  My  heart  ex¬ 
pands  to  the  idea  that  Christmas  is  come, 
for  I  know  that  my  friends  in  the  midst  of 

their  pleasure  will  think  of  me . God 

bless  the  little  one  g,nd  you  altogether.  I 
shall  never  feel  quite  happy  till  I  am 
amongst  you  again.” 

In  a  letter  to  Abbot  from  Geneva  he 
shows  how  exempt  he  was  from  the  conceit 
with  which  a  little  learning  and  travel  so 
often  inflames  shallow  brains.  “  I  have 


learned  just  enough  to  perceive  my  igno¬ 
rance,  and  ashamed  of  my  defects  in  every¬ 
thing,  I  wish  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
remedying  them.  The  little  knowledge  I 
have  gained  in  languages  makes  me  wish  to 
know  more  of  them,  and  the  little  I  have 
seen  of  men  and  manners  is  just  enough  to 
make  me  desirous  of  seeing  more  ;  added  to 
which,  the  glorious  opportunity  I  enjoy  of 
improving  in  the  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  the  sciences,  continually  determines  me 
to  finish  this  voyage  with  Sir  Humphrey. 
But  if  I  wish  to  enjoy  those  advantages  I 
have  to  sacrifice  much ;  and  though  those 
sacrifices  are  such  as  an  humble  man  would 
not  feel,  yet  I  cannot  quietly  make  them. 
Traveling  too,  I  find,  is  almost  inconsistent 
with  religion,  (I  mean  modern  traveling.) 
and  I  am  yet  so  old-fashioned  as  to  remem¬ 
ber  strongly  (I  hope  perfectly)  my  youthful 
education.” 

The  young  scientist  was  already  learning 
what  Sir  Humphrey  meant,  when  he  smiled 
at  the  supposed  exceptional  generosity  and 
justice  of  philosophic  men.  A  young  lady, 
who  with  her  husband,  visited  the  Royal 
Institution  at  the  time  when  Faraday,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Tyndall,  ranked  as  the 
greatest  experimental  philosopher  of  the 
age,  was  courteously  shown  over  the  estab¬ 
lishment  by  the  professor,  and  surprised  at 
the  vivacity  and  cheeriness  of  a  man  who 
constantly  breathed  so  scientific  an  atmos¬ 
phere,  said  to  him,  “Mr.  Faraday,  you  must 
be  very  happy  in  your  position  and  with 
your  pursuits,  which  elevate  you  entirely 
out  of  the  meaner  aspects  and  lower  aims  of 
life.”  He  shook  his  head  and  with  that 
wonderful  mobility  of  countenance  which 
was  characteristic,  his  expression  of  joyous¬ 
ness  changed  to  one  of  profound  sadness 
and  he  replied,  “  When  I  quitted  business 
and  took  to  science  as  a  career,  I  thought  1 
had  left  behind  me  all  the  petty  meannesses 
and  small  jealousies  which  hinder  man  in 
his  moral  progress ;  but  I  found  myself 
raised  into  another  sphere,  only  to  find  poor 
human  nature  just  the  same  everywhere — 
subject  to  the  same  weaknesses  and  the 
same  self-seeking,  however  exalted  the  in¬ 
tellect.”  Yet  Faraday  was  himself  a  living 
exception  to  this  almost  universal  rule. 
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“  He  ”  said  one  who  knew  him  well,  “  could 
not  be  too  closely  approached.  There  were 
no  shabby  places  or  ugly  corners  in  his 
mind.”  When  he  was  attacked  in  a  way  to 
affect  his  reputation  for  veracity  or  honesty; 
or  his  standing  morally,  he  defended  himself, 
but  on  no  other  occasions  would  he  allow 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  “  scientific  pole¬ 
mics  ”  which  he  always  viewed  with  regret. 
“  The  real  truth  never  fails  ultimately  to 
appear ;  and  opposing  parties,  if  wrong,  are 
sooner  convinced  when  replied  to  forbear- 
ingly,  than  when  overwhelmed,”  he  declared. 

Though  Farraday  was  engaged  by  Davy 
as  secretary  and  experimental  assistant, 
other  services  were  demanded  of  him.  Sir 
Humphrey  having  risen  from  the  ranks 
himself,  was  generally,  not  always  consider¬ 
ate,  but  he  had  married  a  rich  widow  and 
she ,  was  disposed  to  display  her  authority 
and  keep  the  “  servant  ”  in  his  place ;  “ ’t  is 
the  name  not  the  thing  that  hurts,”  he  said'. 
Their  quarrels  were  frequent,  but  he  “  gained 
ground,”  learned  to  care  nothing  about  them; 
and  she  to  “  behave  in  a  milder  manner,” 
so  that  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  was 
less  trying  than  the  former.  Faraday  told 
of  these  difficulties,  in  answer  to  Abbot’s 
questions  and  wished  his  mother  to  see  the 
letter.  “  I  have  no  secrets  from  her,”  he 
wrote,  “  it  was  the  insignificance  alone  made 
me  quiet  on  the  subject.” 

From  Brusselles  he  wrote,  April  16,  1815, 
“  My  very  dear  mother  :  It  is  with  no  small 
pleasure  I  write  you  my  last  letter  from 

a  foreign  country . At  Ostend  we 

embark,  and  at  Deal  we  land  on  the  spot  of 
earth  I  will  never  leave  again.  You  may  be 
sure  we  shall  not  creep  from  Deal  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  creep  to  18 
Weymouth  Street,  and  then- — but  it  is  no 
use,  you  may  be  sure  that  my  first  moments 
will  be  in  your  company.  If  you  have  op¬ 
portunities,  tell  my  dearest  friends, — there 
are  some  I  should  like  to  be  first  to  tell  my¬ 
self — Mr.  Riebau  for  one — I  am  too  glad  to 
write.  Adieu  till  I  see  you  dearest  Mother ; 
and  believe  me  ever  your  affectionate  and 
dutiful  son.  M.  Faraday. 

“  ’T  is  the  shortest  and  (to  me)  the  sweet¬ 
est  letter  I  ever  wrote  you.” 

Happy  the  son  who  can  see  at  the  end  of  his 


journey  such  a  waiting  home,  be  it  ever  so 
homely.  Happy  the  mother  of  such  a  re¬ 
turning  traveler.  Tyndall  once  asked  Fara¬ 
day  whether  his  parents  showed  any  signs 
of  unusual  ability.  He  could  remember 
none.  But  the  mother  who  inspired  in 
such  a  son  the  confidence  and  affection  that 
suffuse  all  his  letters  to  her,  must  have  been 
a  woman  of  unusual  ability.  When  he  be¬ 
came  famous,  though  she  could  not  enter 
into  his  pursuits,  she  was  very  proud  of 
him ;  so  much  so  that  he  asked  his  wife  not 
to  talk  to  his  mother  so  much  about  him  and 
his  honors,  for  she  was  quite  proud  enough 
of  him  and  it  would  not  be  good  for  her. 
Usually  she  called  him  ‘  my  Michael,’  would 
do  nothing  without  his  advice  and  was 
quite  contented  and  happy  in  being  sup¬ 
ported  wholly  by  him  in  her  declining  years. 
She  died  at  Islington  in  March  1838. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  Faraday 
resumed  his  place  at  the  Royal  Institution 
with  increased  responsibilities  and  salary, 
and  helped  Davy  in  his  researches  which 
led  to  the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp. 

The  building  of  the  Royal  Institution  is 
in  Albemarle  St.,  a  street  leading  from 
Piccadilly.  A  wood  engraving  of  it  heads 
section  CXLIX  of  Knight’s  London.  It 
stands  in  a  line  with  the  other  houses,  the 
facade  is  Grecian,  fourteen  lofty  pilasters 
support  a  straight  cornice,  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  It  contains  a  library,  reading- 
room,  museum,  cabinets,  laboratories,  a  lec¬ 
ture  room  with  horse-shoe  experimenting 
table  and  accessories,  semicircular  seats  and 
gallery,  also  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  Direct¬ 
or  of  the  house  and  his  assistant.  In  this 
building  Faraday  lived,  worked,  lectured, 
became  “  the  recognized  prince  of  investi¬ 
gators,”  and  “  had  the  glory  of  holding  aloft 
among  nations  the  scientific  name  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  period  of  forty  years.”1  Though 
systematic  and  thorough  in  all  his  methods 
of  work,  the  most  simple  means  were  often 
used  for  his  tests.  Steaming  up  the  Thames 
one  summer  day  the  offensive  odor  of  the 
water  prompted  him  to  tear  up  cards,  throw 
them  in,  and  watch  to  see  how  soon  they 
disappeared  in  the  dark  compound;  the 


1  Prof.  Tyndall. 
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next  day  he  sent  a  communication  to  the 
Times  calling  attention  to  his  observations 
and  their  sanitary  bearing.  The  following 
week  Punch's  cartoon  represented  Profes¬ 
sor  Faraday  holding  his  nose  and  offering 
his  card  to  Father  Thames,  who  rises  out  of 
the  ooze  to  take  it.  F araday  was  extremely 
sensitive  to  odors,  that  of  a  cabbage,  rose 
and  good  cologne  being  grateful  to  him, 
that  of  tobacco  as  disagreeable. 

As  some  of  the  great  masters  have  studied 
human  ugliness  and  deformities  so  as  to 
represent  then-  opposites,  perfect  beauty  of 
feature  and  form,  Faraday  watched  the 
failings  of  other  workers,  not  to  censure  but 
to  avoid ;  the  result  was  that  he  became  the 
“prince  of  lecturers,”  the  most  exhaustive 
of  investigators.  He  kept  notes  of  all  his 
experiments,  numbering  the  paragraphs,  the 
last  one  being  16,041,  thus  leaving  “to  the 
follower,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  ladder 
in  the  same  state  as”  when  he  ascended 
himself.  Ilis  motto  was,  Work,  Finish, 
Publish,  and  he  gave  his  work  to  the  world 
that  the  world  might  reap  the  benefit  of  it ; 
one  invention  alone  he  patented  and  that 
was  a  device  for  consuming  the  smoke  of 
light-house  lamps ;  the  patent  he  handed 
over  to  his  brother,  thinking  it  might  be  of 
service  to  him  in  his  business  as  a  'gas-fitter. 

In  1824  he  discovered  the  substance  called 
benzol  or  benzine,  with  which  the  frugal 
housewife  removes  many  an  unsightly  spot 
and  from  which  other  chemists  have  made 
the  nitro-benzol,  used  by  confectioners  and 
perfumers ;  also  aniline,  a  base  most  use¬ 
ful  to  chemists  and  from  which  all  our  brill¬ 
iant,  so  called,  coal  colors,  are  made.  The 
original  discoverer  would  sometimes  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  and 
watch  with  intense  pleasure  the  action  of 
this  marvellous  re-agent. 

Maxwell  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  ”  published  at  the  Claren¬ 
don  Press,  Oxford,  and  now  a  Harvard  text¬ 
book,  says,  “  I  would  recommend  to  the 
student,  after  he  has  learned  experimentally, 
if  possible,  what  are  phenomena  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  to  read  carefully  Faraday's  Experi¬ 
mental  Researches  in  Electricity.  He  will 
there  find  a  strictly  historical  account  of 
the  greatest  electrical  discoveries  and  inves¬ 


tigations,  carried  on  in  an  order  and  succes¬ 
sion  which  could  hardly  have  been  improved 
if  the  results  had  been  known  from  the  first, 
and  expressed  in  the  language  of  a  man 
who  devoted  much  attention  to  the  methods 
of  accurately  describing  scientific  operations 
and  their  results.” 

“If  by  anything  I  have  here  written,  I 
may  assist  any  student  in  understanding 
Faraday’s  modes  of  thought  and  expression. 
I  shall  regard  it  as  the  accomplishment  of 
one  of  my  principal  aims,  to  communicate 
to  others  the  same  delight  which  I  have 
found  myself  in  Faraday’s  Researches.” 

Scattered  over  Maxwell’s  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-six  octavo  pages  are  numerous 
references  to  Faraday. 

In  Faraday’s  youth  and  early  manhood 
he  thought  himself  so  wedded  to  science  as 
to  be  above  the  reach  of  feminine  charms. 
His  views  of  love  appeared  in  his  note  book 
in  strains  such  as  the  following  : — 

“  Wliat  is  the  pest  and  plague  of  human  life? 

And  what  the  curse  that  often  brings  a  wife? 

’T  is  love.” 

“  What  is  the  power  that  ruins  man’s  firmest  mind? 
What  that  deceives  its  host,  alas!  too  kind? 

What  is’t  that  comes  in  false  deceitful  guise? 
Making  dull  fools  of  those  that  ’fore  were  wise? 

’Tis  love.” 

“  What  is ’t  that  oft  to  an  enemy  turns  a  friend? 
What  is ’t  that  promising  never  attains  its  end? 
W’hat  that  the  wisest  head  can  never  scan? 

What  seems  to  have  come  on  earth  to  huuble  man? 

’Tis  love.” 

“  We ’ve  honor,  friendship,  all  the  powers  that  still 
with  virtue  do  reside. 

They’ve  sweetly  strewed  our  lives  with  flowers,  nor 
do  we  wish  for  aught  beside. 

Love,  then,  thou ’st  nothing  here  to  do;  depart,  depart 
to  yonder  crew.” 

Mr.  Edward  Barnard,  son  of  a  silversmith 
in  Paternoster  Row,  and  an  elder  in  the 
Sandemanian  Church,  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  on  Faraday,  saw  the  book,  and  re¬ 
ported  to  his  sister  Sarah  some  of  the  young 
bachelor’s  written  sentiments ;  the  lady 
must  therefore  have  been  quite  surprised  on 
receiving  the  following  offer  of  surrender, 
dated  July  5,  1820.  “  You  know  me  as  well 
or  better  than  I  do  myself.  You  know  my 
former  prejudices,  and  my  present  thoughts 
— you  know  my  weaknesses,  my  vanity,  my 
whole  mind.  You  have  converted  me  from 
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one  erroneous  way  ;  let  me  hope  you  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  correct  what  others  are  wrong  .  .  . 
Again  and  again  I  attempt  to  say  what  I 
feel,  but  I  cannot.  Let  me,  however,  claim 
not  to  be  the  selfish  being  that  wishes  to 
bend  your  affections  for  his  own  sake  only. 
In  whatever  w'ay  I  can  best  minister  to 
your  happiness  either  by  assiduity  or  by 
absence,  it  shall  be  done.  Do  not  injure 
me  by  withdrawing  your  friendship,  or  pun¬ 
ish  me  for  aiming  to  be  more  than  a  friend 
by  making  me  less ;  and  if  you  cannot 
grant  me  more,  leave  me  what  I  possess,  but 
hear  me.” 

Miss  Barnard  showed  the  letter  to  her 
father ;  he  would  give  no  advice,  but  said 
that  love  made  fools  of  philosophers.  Wish¬ 
ing  time  for  reflection,  she  with  her  sister 
Mrs.  Reid,  went  to  Ramsgate.  The  lover, 
three  weeks  after  his  missive  was  despatched, 
concluded  to  press  his  suit  and  followed  to 
Ramsgate,  and  with  the  lady  made  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Dover;  thereon  “the  higher  part 
of  the  hill,”  “in  view  of  Shakespeare’s  Cliff,” 
they  pledged  heart  and  hand. 

By  way  of  contrast  we  give  the  following. 
“  I  could  not  master  my  feelings  or  prevent 
them  from  sinking,  and  I  actually  at  last 
shamed  myself  by  moist  eyes  .  .  .  Sincerity 
takes  away  all  the  policies  of  love.  The 
man  who  can  manage  his  affairs  with  the 
care  and  coolness  of  his  usual  habits  is  not 
much  in  earnest.  Though  the  one  who  feels 
is  less  able  than  the  one  who  does  uot  to 
take  advantage  of  circumstances  as  they 
occur,  still  I  would  not  change  the  honora¬ 
ble  consciousness  of  earnest  affection  and 
sincerity,  for  the  cool  caution  and  procedure 
of  a  mind  at  ease,  though  the  first  were 
doomed  to  failure  and  the  last  were  blessed 
with  success.”  (hum  ! ! !)  (Note  he  evidently 
added  at  a  later  date.)  The  evening  before 
their  return  to  London  they  drove  to  Man- 
ston.  “  Not  a  moment’s  alloy  of  this  even¬ 
ing’s  happiness  occurred ;  everything  was 
delightful  to  the  last  instant  of  my  stay  with 
my  companion,  because  she  was  so,”  the 
note  book  declares. 

In  1821  Faraday  was  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  house  and  laboratory,  and 
the  rooms  which  had  been  occupied  in  turn 
by  Young,  Davy  and  Brande  were,  by  vote 


of  the  directors,  given  to  him.  On  the 
twelfth  of  June  he  was  married ;  in  accord¬ 
ance  wTith  the  bridegroom’s  wish  there  was 
“  no  bustle,  no  noise,  no  hurry,”  no  gather¬ 
ing  of  friends,  for  he  said,  “it  is  in  the 
heart  we  expect  and  look  for  pleasure.”  He 
was  nearly  thirty  years  old,  his  wife  was 
twenty-one ;  for  forty-six  years  they  lived 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  The  lover  was 
merged,  but  never  lost  in  the  husband. 

Twenty-six  years  after  his  marriage,  when 
honors  could  be  reckoned  by  scores,  he  made 
this  entry  “  in  his  book  of  diplomas.” 
“  Amongst  these  records  and  events,  I  have 
inserted  the  date  of  one  which,  as  a  source 
of  honor  and  happiness,  far  exceeds  all  the 
rest.  We  were  married  June  12,  1821. 

M.  Faraday.” 

Then  follows  the  copy  of  the  minutes 
dated  May  21,  1821,  which  give  him  addi- 
ditional  rooms.  Two  years  later  the  follow¬ 
ing  record  appeared  in  his  note  book.  “  On 
June  12,  1821,  he  married  ;  an  event  which 
more  than  any  other  contributed  to  his 
earthly  happiness  and  healthful  state  of 
mind.  The  union  has  continued  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  has  nowise  changed,  except 
in  depth  and  strength  of  character.” 

In  July  1822,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Faraday, 
“  I  am  tired  of  the  dull  details  of  things, 
and  want  to  talk  of  love  to  you  ;  and  surely 
there  can  be  no  circumstances  under  which 
I  can  have  more  right.  The  theme  was  a 
cheerful  and  delightful  one  before  we  were 
married,  but  it  is  doubly  so  now  .  .  .  We  are 
happy,  and  our  God  has  blessed  us  with  a 
thousand  causes  why  we  should  be  so.” 

In  1848  he  wrote  from  Birmingham, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  “  after  all, 
there  is  no  pleasure  like  the  tranquil  pleas¬ 
ures  of  home,  and  here — even  here — the  mo¬ 
ment  I  leave  the  table,  I  wish  I  were  with 
you  in  quiet.  Oh!  what  happiness  is 
ours  !  My  runs  into  the  world  in  this  way 
only  serve  to  make  me  esteem  that  happi¬ 
ness  the  more.” 

In  185ft  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  dating  Up¬ 
per  Norwood,  “  I  write  and  write  and  write 
until  three  papers  for  the  Royal  Society 
are  nearly  completed.  After  writing,  I  walk 
out  in  the  evening,  hand  in  hand  with  my 
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dear  wife,  to  enjoy  the  sunset ;  for  to  me 
who  love  scenery,  of  all  that  I  have  seen  or 
can  see,  there  is  none  surpasses  that  of 
Heaven.  A  glorious  sunset  brings  with  it  a 
thousand  thoughts  that  delight  me.” 

When  he  was  sixty-two  years  old,  in 
writing  to  Prof.  De  la  Rive,  after  speaking 
of  Mrs.  Faraday’s  health  her  husband  adds, 
“  but  we  are  both  very  thankful  for  each 
other’s  company,  and  for  the  abundant  bless¬ 
ings  God  has  granted  to  us.”  Two  years 
later  he  writes  to  Prof.  Sehonbein,  “And  as 
we,  i.  e.  my  wife  and  I,  go  on  our  way  to¬ 
gether,  our  happiness  arises  from  the  same 
things,  and  we  enjoy  it  together  with,  I 
hope,  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift.” 

In  1863,  four  years  before  his  death  he 
wrote  from  Glasgow  ;  “  Dearest, — Here  is 
the  fortnight  complete  since  I  left  you,  and 
the  thoughts  of  my  return  to  our  home  crowd 
in  strongly  upon  my  mind.  ...  I  long  to  see 
you,  dearest,  and  to  talk  over  things  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  call  to  mind  all  the  kindness 
I  have  received.  My  head  is  full,  my  heart 
also,  but  my  recollection  rapidly  fails,  even 
as  regards  the  friends  that  are  in  the  room 
with  me.  You  will  have  to  resume  your 
old  function  of  being  a  pillow  to  my  mind, 
and  a  rest,  a  happy  making  wife.” 

“  In  his  relations  to  his  wife,”  says  Tyn¬ 
dall,  “  he  added  chivalry  to  affection,  and 
to  her  loving  care  his  fellow-workers  and 
the  world  are  indebted  for  the  enjoyment  of 
his  presence  here  so  long  ” 

Perhaps  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  quote,  in 
this  connection,  a  sentiment  of  this  hus¬ 
band,  uttered  when  he  was  seventy  years 
old.  “I  know  that  a  vast  mass  of  the  un¬ 
comfort  of  life,  depends  upon  the  tendency 
to  criticize  rather  than  to  excuse  or  com¬ 
mend  things  which,  in  one  view  or  another, 
deserve  the  latter  as  much  as  the  former. 
We  may  well  remember  Hamlet,  ‘  If  we  all 
had  our  deserts,  who  would  escape  a  whip¬ 
ping  ?  ’  ” 

Faraday  when  thirty  years  old  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  right  to  be  styled  philosopher,  an 
appellation  which  he  preferred  above  that 
of  scientist,  physicist,  any  other  in  fact, 
which  the  world  can  bestow ;  he  had  made 
an  important  discovery ;  his  earlier  papers 


were  appearing  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science  of  the  Royal  Institution  and  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  he  had  gained  many  friends  ;  phys¬ 
icists  of  high  rank  were  beginning  to  solicit 
his  correspondence  and,  for  we  must  not 
omit  the  shading  of  the  picture,  well-known 
scientists  were  jealous  of  his  rising  fame. 
Biographical  record  we  believe  presents  no 
parallel  to  the  case  of  F araday.  The  son 
of  a  poor  journeyman  blacksmith,  the  boy 
whose  school  education  was  little  more  than 
the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic,  and  who  earned  his  own  bread  from 
the  time  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  rises  to 
the  very  apex  of  scientific  fame  by  the  force 
of  nis  talents  and  his  determination  to 
make  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  Step 
by  step  we  see  that  his  progress  wras  due  to 
no  good  fortune,  but  to  what  he  was  and 
what  he  did.  The  newspaper  boy,  relig¬ 
iously  educated,  be  it  remembered,  cannot 
pay  the  usual  apprentice  fee,  but  “  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  faithful  services  ”  the  pre¬ 
mium  is  remitted.  The  book-binder’s  ap¬ 
prentice,  careful  in  the  choice  of  compan¬ 
ions,  reads  the  books  he  binds,  and  the 
kind  master  allows  him  liberty  he  know's  he 
will  not  abuse.  Mr.  Tatum’s  shilling  lec¬ 
tures  are  written  out  fully,  understandingly, 
and  a  customer  gives  the  thirsty  learner 
opportunity  to  hear  better  lectures ;  these 
lectures  are  also  written  out,  and  sent  to 
the  lecturer  as  evidence  that  the  applicant 
is  capable  of  the  work  he  asks.  The  brill¬ 
iant  scientist  sees  that  it  is  no  dullard,  who 
can  thus  catch  and  fix  his  ideas,  and  en¬ 
gages  the  services  of  the  youth  ;  this  engage¬ 
ment  leads  to  foreign  travel,  to  a  new 
engagement  in  a  higher  position  ;  the  faith¬ 
ful,  generous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that 
position  lead  up  and  up  till  the  blacksmith’s 
son  is  the  light,  the  attraction  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  the  great,  the  noble  and 
learned  lay  their  honors  at  his  feet.  He 
takes  them  gratefully,  saying,  “  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  not  valued  such  distinctions ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  esteem  them  very  highly, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  wTorked  for  or  sought 
them.”  A  brother  member  of  the  Royal 
Institution  has  summed  up  Faraday’s  char¬ 
acter  thus ;  “  We  have  admired  his  faithful- 
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ness,  his  amiability  of  disposition,  and  his 
love  of  justice  and  truth ;  how  far  these 
qualities  were  natural  gifts,  like  his  clear¬ 
ness  of  intellect,  we  cannot  precisely  tell; 
but  that  he  exercised  constant  self-control 
without  becoming  hard,  ascended  the  path¬ 


way  of  fame  without  ever  losing  his  balance, 
and  shed  around  himself  a  peculiar  halo  of 
love  and  joyousness,  must  be  attributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  a  heart  at  peace  with 
God,  and  to  a  consciousness  of  a  higher  life.” 

Susan  D.  Nickerson. 


KATAKI-UCHI— THE 

“  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  and  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you.”  This  is  the  golden  saying  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

“  Thou  shalt  not  live  under  the  same 
heaven  with  the  murderer  of  thy  father  or 
thy  master,”  says  Confucius  the  teacher  of 
four  hundred  millions  of  men.  So  likewise 
taught  Moses  the  law-giver  of  the  Hebrews. 
“  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate 
thine  enemy.”  “  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.” 

Blood  and  iron,  hatred  and  revenge  to 
one’s  enemy,  taught  Moses  and  Confucius. 
Forgiveness  and  mercy  taught  Christ  the 
son  of  God. 

Yet  in  Japan,  where  texts  from  Confu¬ 
cius’  writings  are  inscribed  on  wall  and  silken 
scroll,  and  book  and  cup,  and  cut  into  the 
steel  of  sword  blades,  there  were  no  cities  of 
refuge,  as  in  the  old  Hebrew  common¬ 
wealths.  The  murderer,  if  not  instantly 
killed,  was  pursued  and  hunted  down  until 
slain.  If  the  children  of  the  dead  man  were 
but  infants,  the  duty  of  revenge  was  taught 
them  at  the  breast.  Kataki-Uchi  (Vengeance 
on  the  murderer)  was  the  daily  theme  for 
yeais  ;  while  all  the  time  from  the  age  of  ten 
the  boy  practiced  swordsmanship  and  spear 
exercise.  At  eighteen  he  sallied  forth  in 
disguise,  but  with  girded  sword,  to  stain  his 
bright  blade  in  the  murderer’s  blood. 

If  the  children  were  girls,  they  too  were 
trained  for  the  supreme  duty  of  revenge. 
They  were  taught  to  handle  the  spear, 
and  the  sickle  and  chain  which  skillfully 
thrown  .around  an  enemy’s  neck  would  sever 
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the  jugular  vein.  Or  they  practiced  shuri- 
ken  (throwing  flat  pieces  of  steel  sharp¬ 
ened  at  one  end  like  arrow-heads)  to  put  the 
eyes  out  and  penetrate  to  the  brain. 

Oh,  how  many  Japanese  children’s  books 
there  are  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  revenge ; 
true  stories,  novels,  histories,  tiny  colored 
children’s  pictures,  primers.  Not  only  are 
their  books  full  of  it  but  their  theaters  and 
amusements  smell  of  blood — tell  of  revenge. 
The  true  story  of  the  Forty-seven  Ronins  is 
recited,  painted,  pictured,  played,  written  in 
every  way.  To  no  spot  do  men  and  women, 
children  and  babies  go  more  than  to 
their  flower-decorated  and  incense-perfumed 
graves  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Yedo.  Is  it 
any  wonder  then  that  a  Japanese  boy  at 
school  in  Massachusetts  politely  asked  his 
teacher  for  permission  to  kill  one  of  his 
class-mates  who  had  offended  him  ?  What 
would  a  teacher  reply  were  a  bright,  obedi¬ 
ent,  polite  boy  to  come  to  him  and  say, 
“  Dear  teacher,  please  let  me  kill  my  class¬ 
mate  John  ?  ” 

While  instructing  Japanese  students  in 
moral  science,  I  found  that  the  hardest  les¬ 
son  for  them  to  learn  was  the  duty  of  for¬ 
giving  their  enemies. 

About  twenty  years  ago  there  lived  out  in 
the  sea  to  the  south-west  of  Japan  on  the 
Goto  islands,  a  daimio  named  Sayemon 
whose  favorite  retainer  was  one  Ichino. 
Every  year  the  daimio  made  a  journey  to 
Yedo,  to  live  in  the  Tycoon’s  capital  during 
several  months  of  the  year.  There  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  city,  the  proud  and 
haughty  lord  lived  in  pomp  and  display 
with  his  followers.  It  was  just  after  Com- 
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modore  Perry’s  visit  and  treaty-making. 
Our  American  consul-general  Townsend 
Harris  came  to  live  in  Yedo,  and  Ichino 
first  caught  sight  of  an  American  as  he  rode 
on  horseback  round  the  city.  When  he 
came  home  at  night  Ichino  told  his  wife  of 
the  strange  foreigner  who  had  blue  eyes,  and 
hairy  face,  and  most  curious  clothes.  His 
two  sons,  one  three  and  the  other  five  years 
old,  sat  on  their  knees  on  the  mats  listening 
to  every  word.  When  they  fell  asleep  that 
night  their  dreams  were  of  blue-eved  and 
light-haired  men  with  hats  on,  and  “  black 
ships,”  and  locomotives,  and  a  great  many 
things  such  as  were  never  seen  in  Japan. 

Four  years  of  life  in  Yedo  passed  away. 
One  day  orders  came  to  Ichino  to  return 
to  the  far-off  island.  He  started  to  travel 
partly  on  foot  and  partly  by  kagu  (or  basket- 
seat)  borne  on  men’s  shoulders.  A  fellow- 
officer  named  Yamaguchi  accompanied  him. 
Oh,  how  beautiful  was  the  country  along 
their  route  !  It  lay  over  the  pine  tree  isles 
of  the  Tokaido,  along  the  glancing  sea,  over 
the  fir-clad  Hakone  mountains,  around 
glorious  snowy  Fuji,  through  bustling  towns 
and  cities,  past  old  battle 'fields,  famous  red 
pagodas,  white-walled  castles,  and  through 
the  Inland  sea.  All  kinds  of  amusements 
and  interesting  scenes,  and  curious  people 
were  to  be  met  along  the  route. 

Now  Ichino’s  companion  was  a  man  of 
sulky  temper,  and  not  very  good  character. 
On  the  third  day,  tired  of  walking,  and 
wishing  to  continue  their  journey  at  night, 
although  snow  was  falling,  they  stopped  at 
a  station  where  basket-chairs  were  on  hire. 
There  was  only  one  chair  and  this  was 
placed  at  Ichino’s  disposal  as  he  had  given 
the  order  first.  At  this,  Yamaguchi  got 
very  angry.  He  began  to  revile  the  chair- 
bearers  and  threatened  to  take  the  basket- 
chair  by  force.  Ichino  tried  to  soothe  the 
angered  man,  showed  him  how  unreason¬ 
able  he  was,  and  then  gently  rebuking  him 
for  allowing  his  temper  to  get  the  better  of 
him,  which  had  thus  far  prevented  his  pro¬ 
motion  in  office,  said,  “You  may  have  the 
chair,  I  ’ll  go  on  foot,”  and  pulling  on  his 
gloves  he  started  to  go.  As  he  turned  his 
back  Yamaguchi  followed  him  with  his 
drawn  sword,  and  aiming  a  blow  at  Ichino’s 


head  missed  it,  the  blade  cutting  across  the 
right  shoulder.  Quick  as  a  wink  Ichino’s 
blade  was  out,  and  in  the  dark  night,  in  the 
falling  snow,  sparks  flashed  from  the  crossed 
steel.  A  few  passes  of  the  heavy  double- 
handed  swords,  and  the  contest  was  de¬ 
cided.  With  right  arm  disabled  and  faint 
from  loss  of  blood,  Ichino  was  soon  helpless, 
and  one  final  sweep  of  his  enemy’s  sword 
left  him  a  corpse. 

The  falling  snow  soon  covered  every  stain 
of  red,  and  under  its  white  shroud  the  un¬ 
buried  body  lay,  till  the  weeping  widow  with 
her  sons  came  to  bury  husband  and  father  in 
the  temple  yard  near  by.  They  set  up  a 
neat  gray  pagoda-shaped  stone,  ahd  pluck¬ 
ing  camellias  and  bamboo  evergreens  deco¬ 
rated  the  grave.*  Then,  kneeling  down 
mother  and  sons  swore  to  revenge  his 
death. 

What  then  did  mother  and  sons  do  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  tell  us  how 
Old  Japan  differs  from  the  New.  The 
mother  and  sons  immediately  wrote  to  the 
daimio,  requesting  permission  to  search  out 
and  kill  the  murderer.  The  request  was 
granted.  Here  is  the  old  law. 

“  In  respect  to  revenging  injury  done  to 
master  or  father  it  is  granted  by  the  wise 
and  virtuous  One  (Confucius)  that  you  and 
the  injurer  cannot  live  together  under  the 
canopy  of  Heaven. 

“A  person  harboring  such  vengeance  shall 
notify  the  same  in  writing  to  the  criminal 
court,  and  although  no  check  or  hindrance 
may  be  offered  to  his  carrying  out  his  de¬ 
sires  within  the  period  allowed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  forbidden  that  the  chastisement 
of  an  enemy  be  attended  with  riot.” 

So  making  a  bag  of  silk  damask  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  document  giving  official  permis¬ 
sion  to  kill  Yamaguchi,  the  mother  sent 
her  sons  daily  to  fencing-school  under  a 
famous  master.  In  a  year,  they  were  such 
expert  swordsmen  that  they  could  cut 
through  three  tempos  (thick  oval  brass 
coins)  laid  one  on  top  of  the  other  at  a 
stroke,  halve  a  dog  at  a  blow,  while  few  of 
their  companions  dared  try  a  bout  of  skill 
with  them. 

Then  the  mother  and  sons  made  ready  to 
begin  their  search.  They  sold  off  their 
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house,  land  and  garden  and  all  their  furni¬ 
ture,  even  parting  with  their  father’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings  on  silk,  his  bronzes,  and 
some  very  old  Corean  relics  which  his  ances¬ 
tor  had  brought  from  Corea  when  a  soldier 
in  1596.  They  kept  his  trusty  swords  which 
the  elder  son  girded  on  his  waist.  A  fare¬ 
well  feast  was  given  to  their  friends,  and 
early  one  morning,  their  relatives  accom¬ 
panying  them  to  the  next  village,  they 
started  off. 

With  neither  newspapers,  telegraph,  rail¬ 
ways  or  steamers,  wThat  a  fool’s  errand  it 
seemed  to  find  this  one  man  out  of  thirty 
millions  of  people !  “It  was  trying  to 
guess  at  one  particular  hair  in  nine  oxen,” 
said  one  old  croaker. 

Long  and  weary  was  the  quest.  Many 
scores  of  pairs  of  straw  sandals  were  worn 
out.  Many  a  clue  was  followed  in  vain. 
O’er  mountain  and  moor,  in  cities  and  on 
the  lonely  seashore,  among  villages  and 
monasteries  they  searched  in  vain. 

Six  years  passed  by.  The  sword  still 
chafed  its  scabbard  and  the  heart  its  bosom. 
They  had  traveled  over  nearly  the  entire 
empire  but  success  was  not  yet.  To  rest 
themselves  for  a  few  weeks  they  went  to 
live  in  Yedo.  There  they  heard  their 
enemy  had  long  ago  shaved  his  head  and 
become  a  priest.  He  had  been  a  monk  in 
the  temple  but  had  fled  to  Kioto.  Thither 
the  three  sped  to  find  their  game  fled  to 
Ozaka.  Thence  also  they  went,  and  after 
long  search  heard  that  their  victim  to  avoid 
suspicion  had  put  on  rags  and  become  a 
common  beggar. 

Thus  another  year  of  disappointment 
wore  away,  and  the  lamp  of  hope  burned 
low,  but  resolve  never  flickered.  At  many 
a  temple  where  they  stopped  to  pray,  mother 
and  sons  renewed  their  vows  to  the  gods  as 
avengers  of  blood. 

It  chanced  that  one  day  as  they  passed 
near  a  town  called  Happy  Mountain  in  a 
certain  province,  (and  Bingo  was  its  name) 
a  squad  of  recruits  were  being  drilled  for 
the  Mikado’s  army,  and  as  they  drew  near 
the  brothers  saw  in  the  ranks  their  long- 
sought  enemy. 

Oh,  how  their  hearts  beat  and  the  hot 
blood  leaped  along  their  veins !  Instinct¬ 


ively  their  fingers  closed  on  their  sword 
hilts  with  terrible  grip,  and  oh,  how  they 
longed  at  once  to  challenge  the  murderer 
and  spill  his  blood.  But  like  true  Japanese, 
trained  from  babyhood  to  conceal  their 
emotions,  their  faces  except  their  eyes 
seemed  calm.  The  flap  of  their  left  sleeve 
concealed  their  clenched  right  hands.  Go¬ 
ing  up  to  the  officer  they  told  their  story, 
named  their  man  and  politely  begged  per¬ 
mission  to  kill  him  on  the  spot. 

Had  the  widow  and  orphans  arrived  three 
days  sooner  there  would  have  been  a  bloody 
duel,  a  crowd  of  spectators,  one  or  two 
corpses,  and  fresh  cremation  fires  lighted ; 
but  they  had  come  too  late.  “  I  am  very 
sorry,  sirs  and  madame  ”  said  the  officer 
politely.  “I  should  enjoy  seeing  revenge 
taken.  Your  purpose  is  a  most,  excellent 
one  but  read  yonder  proclamation  from  the 
government.  It  was  posted  up  only  yester¬ 
day.” 

He  pointed  to  a  roofed  frame,  hung  with 
boards  inscribed  in  India  ink  with  laws  and 
proclamations.  Beneath  each  one  was  the 
seal  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  Great  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Japan.  A  crowd  of  people  were 
eagerly  reading  the  last  new  one  on  which 
the  ink  still  shone  fresh.  As  the  three  ap¬ 
proached  they  heard  one  reader  exclaiming 
to  another  “  Why,  the  government  is  chang¬ 
ing  some  of  the  oldest  of  our  national  cus¬ 
toms.  It  forbids  the  sacred  duty  of  revenge. 
I  am  much  afraid  murderers  will  now  in¬ 
crease  since  they  will  have  no  fear  of  the 
avenger  of  blood  before  their  eyes.”  “  Oh, 
no  I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  said  his  friend. 
“  The  government  is  able  to  punish  crimi¬ 
nals  and  more  surely.  Besides  it  is  better 
to  lodge  justice  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
than  in  those  of  individuals.”  The  mothe 
and  sons  then  read  the  new  law  wdiich  raT 
as  follows  : — “  A  son  or  grandson  shall  alsc 
be  liable  to  no  penalty  who  slays  the  mur 
derer  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  moment  that 
the  murder  has  been  committed,  but  if 
subsequently  to  such  murder  he  deliberately 
frames  a  scheme  of  revenge  and  carries  it 
out  by  himself,  slaying  the  murderer,  then 
he  shall  be  liable  to  the  ordinary  punish¬ 
ment  for  preconcerted  and  willful  murder.” 
“Oh!  this  is  terrible.  Our  seven  years 
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spent  in  vain,  and  revenge  snatched  from  us 
at  the  moment  of  success.  Oh  !  Oh !  But 
we  must  obey  the  mikado’s  will.  Heaven 
make  us  faithful.”  They  now  made  formal 
application  for  the  arrest  of  the  man  and 
official  search  was  made.  But  we  all  know 
the  law’s  delay  and  meanwhile  he  had  de¬ 
serted.  But.  the  eye  of  justice  slept  not. 
The  government  by  proclamations  posted 
all  over  the  empire  outlawed  the  villain. 
After  a  few  months  he  was  found  in  dis¬ 
guise  as  a  charcoal-burner  on  a  lonely  mount¬ 
ain  near  Kioto.  Arrested  and  brought  to 
trial,  he  was  condemned.  With  eyes  band¬ 
aged  with  paper  he  kneeled  to  receive  a 
murderer’s  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 


tioner.  One  blow  of  the  sword  severed  his 
head. 

Thus  in  the  Empire  of  the  Eastern  Seas, 
peace  and  justice  are  winning  their  way. 
Violence,  private  revenge  and  bloodshed  are 
giving  place  to  justice,  courts  and  civilize 
tion.  Better  than  law  and  courts  is  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  now  shining  like  the 
sun  in  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  children  once  taught  revenge  as  a 
duty  now  learn  the  blessed  gospel  word 
“Love  your  enemy.”  “Dearly  Beloved 
avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place 
unto  wrath  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.” 

William  Elliot  Griffis. 
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Littleton  society,  or  at  least  the  femi¬ 
nine  portion  of  it,  was  in  a  state  of  active 
fermentation  which,  so  to  speak,  “  boiled 
over  ”  at  the  sewing  circle,  a  meeting  some¬ 
what  above  the  average  of  those  devoted  to 
fancy-work,  or  even  missionary  clothing 
seasoned  with  gossip. 

The  truth  was  that  all  Littleton  had  a 
superior  tendency  and  took  to  solid  reading 
and  earnest  discussions  ;  and  however  great 
may  be  the  scorn  with  which  we  allude  to 
“  protoplasm  ”  or  “  theories  of  evolution  ” 
as  common  parlor  talk,  still  there  is  room 
for  thanksgiving  that  some  foreign  interest 
can  prevail  over  our  small,  every-day  griefs 
and  worries. 

The  sewing  circle  had  been  established  in 
war  time  when  every  one  was  enthusiastic 
in  doing  her  part  for  the  soldiers,  and  then, 
when  that  need  was  mercifully  over,  it  was 
agreed  not  to  disband,  but  that  once  a  week 
each  lady  should  take  her  plainest,  most 
necessary  sewing  to  the  meeting  and  some 
one  should  read  aloud  to  the  company.  It 
was  not  quite  aspiring  enough  to  call  itself 
a  literary  club,  partly  because  few  had  time 
however  great  their  desire  might  have  been, 
to  do  the  thorough,  intellectual  work  needful 


to  make  that  a  success.  But  the  little  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  very  pleasant — the  women 
felt  it  a  relief  and  benefit  to  meet  on  some 
other  ground  than  the  common  one  of  fash¬ 
ionable  calls  and  tea  parties. 

To-day  there  was  a  full  assemblage,  and 
a  very  lively,  attractive  company  it  looked — 
three  or  four  young  girls  just  at  the  most 
delightful  stage  of  freshness  and  prettiness, 
with  wistful,  grave  questionings  in  their 
eyes  of  the  life  opening  out  before  them ; 
twice  as  many  wives  but  little  older  than 
they  except  from  the  added  care  and  woman¬ 
liness  in  their  faces,  and  several  of  the 
brightest,  most  taking  old  maids  one  could 
imagine.  Add  to  these  a  sufficient  number 
of  gray-haired  matrons  to  give  the  company 
weight  and  dignity,  and  the  assembly  is 
complete. 

“  How  many  theories  there  are  about  liv¬ 
ing  now,”  said  Rose  Perry,  laying  down  the 
magazine  from  which  she  had  been  reading 
a  sensible  article  on  the  needs  of  every-day 
life.  “  I  don’t  see,  after  all,  that  it  grows 
any  easier.” 

“Why  should  it  be  easier?”  said  Miss 
Prudence  Truefit,  unrolling  her  yarn  with  a 
jerk.  “  It  puts  me  out  of  patience  to  hear 
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so  much  groaning  over  the  times  and  man¬ 
ners  !  Don’t  you  take  it  up,  Rose  !  ,  It ’s 
enough  to  have  every  third  man  or  woman 
speculating  on  ideal  communities  and  Uto¬ 
pias,  without  the  second  one’s  adopting  it. 
Upon  my  word,  I  can’t  see  any  aspect  of 
what  is  said  but  that  people  are  lazy  and 
want  to  shirk  their  birth-right,  so  they  try 
to  invent  some  perpetual  motion  by  which 
the  world  shall  do  its  work  without  their 
help.” 

Rose  flushed  a  little.  “  I  don’t  think 
you  ’re  quite  right  there,  Miss  Truefit,”  she 
said  bravely.  “  I  don’t  want  to  shirk  honest 
hard  labor,  but  to  my  mind  things  are  hard 
in  the  way  of  getting  work  to  do.  To  take 
the  merest  personal  ground,  here  am  I,  an 
example.  I ’ve  been  out  of  school  six 
months  waiting  to  earn  my  living,  but  the 
world,  at  least  the  little  corner  of  it  I  know, 
won’t  let  me  do  it.  Row  is  n’t  there  a  draw¬ 
back  somewhere,  when  the  earth  has  appar¬ 
ently  no  room  for  its  workers  ?  ” 

There  was  a  minute’s  silence,  while  honest 
Miss  Truefit  was  making  up  her  mind  how 
best  to  retire  a  little  from  her  first  position, 
when  Kate  Hapgood,  famous  for  rushing 
headlong  into  whatever  occurred  to  her, 
broke  in. 

“  Yes,  here  are  three  of  us  in  the  same  fix, 
Rose,  Kell  and  I,  and  when  we ’ve  been 
fighting  for  months  to  get  any  kind  of  a 
situation  in  any  kind  of  a  school  and  have 
failed,  you  certainly  can’t  believe  that  the 
wheels  of  the  universe  turn  without  any 
friction,  now  can  you  ?  I  leave  it  to  you, 
Mrs.  Cavendish,  if  it  is  n’t  rather  tough  for 
three  girls  to  long  with  all  their  hearts  to 
earn  their  bread  and  butter  (and  preserves  !) 
and  only  to  have  the  project  frowned  down 
by  the  Fates!”  Somehow  everybody  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Mrs.  Cavendish  for  sympathy  and 
encouragement — a  sweet,  simple  lady  with 
soft  white  curls  and  face  lit  up  by  a  keen 
intellect. 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  I  think  it  is  rather  hard 
to  bear,”  she  answered.  “  And  I  see  just 
what  you  mean  in  saying  there  is  a  strain  in 
living  now,  but  I  believe  too,  that  if  the 
conditions  of  life  were  simpler  it  need  not 
be  so.  For  instance,  don’t  you  think  that  if 
you  were  content  to  dress  more  plainly  and 


so  reduce  your  expenses,  you  could  get  along 
with  less  worry.  But  why  do  you  all  teach — 
why  not  try  some  other  work  for  which  there 
may  be  fewer  applicants  ?  ” 

“  The  real  reason  is,”  said  Kate  honestly, 
“  because  we  can’t  get  as  much  money  for 
anything  else,  not  being  specially  trained  or 
educated  for  any  art  or  profession.  It  costs 
too  much  to  live  for  one  to  disregard  an 
extra  dollar  a  week,  and  even  if  one  don’t 
have  the  prescribed  number  of  ruffles  and 
flounces,  still  there  are  certain  superfluities 
in  which  one  must  indulge  in  order  to  be  on 
speaking  terms  with  society.  Kow  I  want 
to  take  a  course  of  music  lessons,  but  until 
I  can  earn  some  money  that  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.” 

“  And  see  how  much  nerve  and  brain 
force  you  ’ll  have  to  spend  on  your  piano 
after  six  hours’  work  in  school,”  said  Miss 
Prince,  the  Grammar  school  teacher,  whose 
bright  black  eyes  mirrored  her  clear  com¬ 
mon  sense.  “  If  anybody  knows  what  an 
un-ideal  thing  teaching  is  I  do  believe  I ’m 
that  person,  but  considering  all  that,  I 
honestly  think  no  one  ought  in  justice  to 
herself  to  take  it  up  as  a  makeshift,  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  she  hates  over  which  to  reach 
something  beyond.  I  have  faith  that  there 
are  a  gifted  few  who,  like  Rose  Perry  here, 
could  wish  to  make  teaching  their  life  work, 
and  wish  with  all  my  heart  it  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  that  we  who  hate  it  could  withdraw 
and  leave  the  field  to  those  who  belong  there.” 

“  But  where  shall  we  withdraw,”  said 
Kate,  with  a  face  of  mock  despair.  “  Is 
there  to  be  an  asylum  for  incapable  school 
mistresses  ?  ” 

“  Oh  dear,  I  don’t  know,”  sighed  Miss 
Prince  in  her  most  hopeless  tone,  and  some¬ 
times,  it  must  be  confessed,  she  was  fathoms 
deep  in  the  “  blues.”  “  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
yon  feel  it  is  one  incessant  grind  for  bread 
and  butter.  If  one  were  only  teaching  the 
cannibals  there  might  be  some  pious  savor 
in  the  thought  of  missionary  sacrifice  and 
martyrdom;  but  instead  of  that  you  feel 
you  have  a  just  equivalent,  so  far  as  money 
can  balance  tom  nerves  and  tempers,  in 
what  you  eat  and  are  clothed  with.  Besides 
all  that,  you  have  no  time  left  to  enjoy  life 
in  your  own  way.” 
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“  I  can  see  the  force  of  that  last  objection,” 
said  Mrs.  Cavendish.  “It  is  a  constant  source 
of  astonishment  to  me  that  teachers  do 
find  time  and  inclination  for  reading  or 
study,  outside  their  own  beaten  track.  As 
to  the  hard  work,  my  dear,  are  you  sure  you 
take  just  the  right  view  of  that?  I  don’t 
think  it  degrades  it  in  the  least,  or  lessens 
its  true  value  that  it  is  given  in  exchange 
for  money.  There  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  not  have  as  high  an  ideal  as  she 
would  in  some  sacrifice  she  makes  for  no 
reward.  Then,  too,  wages  seem  hardly  ever 
to  be  regarded  in  their  proper  bearing ;  not, 
as  you  say,  a  just  equivalent  for  work,  since 
earnest,  self-sacrificing  labor  must  be  a  free 
gift  to  the  world,  but  only  a  provision  by 
which  man  may  be  fed  and  clotned  in  order 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  make  that  gift.” 

Mrs.  Stanton,  the  pretty  young  matron 
by  the  window,  laid  down  her  work  and 
spoke  with  some  hesitation.  “  I  wonder  if 
it  is  n’t  the  trouble  in  all  kinds  of  busy  life, 
except,  of  course,  those  devoted  to  some 
special  calling  which  seems  the  highest  and 
best  to  the  person  who  adopts  it,  that  there 
is  such  a  hurry  and  turmoil  that  people  have 
no  time  to  get  the  best  good  out  of  life 
itself.” 

“Jennie,”  said  Miss  Truefit,  reprovingly, 
“  I  do  hope  you  ’re  not  going  to  sigh  for  a 
career !  ” 

“No,  don’t  misunderstand  me,”  she  re¬ 
turned  eagerly,  “  I  believe  nobody  could  be 
happier  than  I  am  in  my  pretty  home  with 
Charlie  and  the  baby,  and  I  don’t  consider 
the  least  thing  done  for  their  comfort  or 
happiness  inferior  to  some  more  gifted 
woman’s  mission  of  writing  poetry  perhaps. 
But  I  do  feel,  when  the  days  slip  by  and  I 
have  scarcely  an  unoccupied  ten  minutes  for 
a  book  or  the  piano,  that  I  should  like  to 
make  myself  more  intelligent  and  attractive 
even  though  I  am  a  married  woman.  If 
you  think  I ’m  too  extreme  in  my  views, 
Miss  Prudence,  I ’m  willing  to  attribute  my 
longing  for  culture  to  the  motive  formerly 
considered  proper  for  women  to  have,  to 
make  themselves  more  worthy  companions 
for  the  male  portion  of  the  family.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Hattie  Peterson,  who  had  been 
married  five  years  and  made  a  charming 


housewife.  “  There ’s  no  doubt  that  that ’s 
what  women  need — some  active  interest  out¬ 
side  their  own  four  walls  and  grass  plot.  Now 
don’t  all  look  at  me  as  if  I  were  unpardon- 
ably  heterodox.  I ’m  not  in  the  least  strong- 
minded,  but  I  do  think  we  women  see  so 
many  little  worries  and  are  so  constantly 
stemming  the  tide  against  them,  that  we 
forget  the  course  of  the  universe  doesn’t 
entirely  depend  on  them.  And  no  wonder 
we  get  blue  and  fretful,  thrown  back  on 
sewing  and  preserves  year  after  year. 

“  Well,”  said  Miss  Prudence,  “  all  this 
sounds  very  nice,  but  you  ’ll  excuse  me  if  I 
say  it ’s  extremely  vague  !  Suppose  you 
all  had  this  leisure,  what  would  you  do  with 
it?  Isn’t  it  just  what  I  told  you  in  the 
first  place — that  everybody  is  trying  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  a  Castle  of  Indolence  ?  ” 

“A  thousand  times  no!  Don’t  you  see 
what  we  mean  is  this— that  there  is  an  in¬ 
cessant  wear  and  tear  in  getting  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life,  and  when  they  are  at¬ 
tained  we  work  just  as  desperately  for  luxu¬ 
ries.  We  struggle  and  plan,  spend  sleepless 
nights,  and  all  for  what  ?  To  keep  up  to  a 
certain  per  cent,  in  our  neighbor’s  opinion 
of  what  is  fitting  and  proper ;  to  become 
notable  housekeepers,  and  then  when  we 
have  gained  the  reputation,  ‘lie  down  and 
die  and  are  buried  in  dirt !  ’  Just  as  busi¬ 
ness  men  spend  the  best  part  of  themselves 
for  money  and  social  position.  If  life  is 
merely  this — a  contest  for  what  we  eat  and 
wear,  or  a  lottery  to  decide  who  goes  to 
Heaven,  I  don’t  think  it  worth  the  living' !  ” 
And  she  looked  up  a  good  deal  excited  and 
half  frightened  at  her  own  temerity. 

“  Well,  you  haven’t  told  us  yet  how  you 
would  like  your  time  to  be  disposed  of,” 
said  Miss  Prudence  imperatively. 

“  I  could  n’t  begin  to  tell  of  half  the 
ways,”  said  Hattie.  “  I  want  to  read  so 
many  books,  and  every  time  I  look  at  my 
Botany  it  makes  me  sigh  to  think  of  the 
rare  things  growing  in  hidden  places,  while 
I  have  n’t  time  to  search  for  them.  Then, 
too,  what  mother  is  there  who  could  n’t  use 
every  minute  of  her  day  with  the  children, 
and  still  feel  she  had  n’t  given  them  half 
enough  of  herself  ?  I  don’t  mean  to  dispar¬ 
age  school  education,  but  surely  that  could 
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far  better  be  dispensed  with,  than  the  un¬ 
conscious  training  a  child  receives  by  being 
with  a  cultivated  woman,  who  can  give  the 
thought  to  his  individual  development  that 
a  teacher  must  share  with  twenty  or  thirty 
others.  And  for  such  an  undertaking  a 
woman  needs  time  and  opportunities  for 
thought  and  mental  growth  herself,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  demands  of  her 
child.” 

“  W ell,”  said  Miss  Prudence,  “  suppose 
we  test  your  sincerity  and  see  whether 
you  ’re  willing  to  live  more  simply  or  not. 
Take  the  mere  question  of  clothes,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Kate,  are  you  desirous  of  giving  up 
that  extremely  pretty  plaiting,  for  a  bias 
ruffle  that  will  take  a  quarter  of  the  time 
in  making,  and  only  catch  half  as  much 
dust  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Kate  doubtfully. 
“  I  suppose  so,  if  everybody  else  would 
wear  bias  ruffles,  and  nobody  flaunt  fine 
plaiting  before  my  eyes.” 

“  Now  suppose  you  do  that,”  said  Miss 
Prudence,  “you’ll  have  extra  time  for  your 
music,  since  you  do  your  own  sewing.” 

“  I  know  I ’m  willing,”  said  Hattie  Peter¬ 
son,  “  but  I  hire  most  of  my  sewing  done — 
that  is,  the  trimming,  tucking,  ruffling,  etc., 
and  do  the  plain  work  myself.  Now  I  don't 
believe  you ’d  say  I  ought  to  give  up  those 
extras  that  Mrs.  Boyce  does  for  me,  and  so 
take  away  some  of  her  daily  bread,  would 
you  ?  ” 

“  There ’s  a  very  simple  solution  of  that,” 
said  Mrs.  Cavendish,  smiling.  “  Leave  off 
the  extras,  hire  the  plain  sewing  done  in¬ 
stead,  and  pay  just  as  much  for  it.” 

“  But  clothes  are  so  pretty  made  fanci¬ 
fully  and  trimmed,”  put  in  Lu  Hawthorne, 
the  drawing  teacher.  “  I  think  there ’s  a 
fine,  art  in  sewing  as  much  as  anything  else, 
and  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  have  nice, 
dainty  things  even  if  they  do  cost  time  and 
trouble.” 

“  I  know  it,”  returned  Mrs.  Cavendish, 
“  and  must  confess  I  ’in  not  a  very  radical 
dress  reformer  myself,  for  ugly  things  are 
always  disagreeable  to  me,  no  matter  how 
serviceable  they  are.  Still  one  need  not  be 
unbecomingly  or  too  plainly  dressed.  I 
think  pretty  clothes  most  desirable ;  in  fact 


I  should  n’t  object  to  see  you  girls  in  robes 
woven  out  of  rainbows  or  rose-leaves,  but 
I ’m  really  afraid  that  now,  when  times  are 
so  hard,  we ’ve  no  right  to  so  much  elabo¬ 
rateness.  Now  Pm  going  to  be  very  per¬ 
sonal,  and  ask  you,  Hattie,  if  when  you 
were  married  you  weren’t  worn,  nervous 
and  tired  out,  from  the  months’  labor  you 
had  given  that  pretty  trousseau  of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Hattie,  dolefully.  “  I  must 
confess  it.” 

“  Then  again,  were  n’t  the  rich  embroid¬ 
eries  you  put  into  baby's  clothes  more  of  a 
task  than  all  the  care  of  the  little  fellow 
since  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure,”  answered  Hattie,  “  but 
that  was  a  labor  of  love.  I  wanted  to  make 
everything  perfect  for  his  little  majesty.” 

“  I  see,  I  understand,”  said  Mrs.  Caven¬ 
dish,  shaking  her  head,  “  but  it  does  make 
my  heart  ache  sometimes  to  know  of  moth¬ 
ers,  after  their  cares  are  over  for  the  day 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  in  bed,  sitting  up 
far  into  the  night  stitching  away,  not  on 
anything  needful,  mind  you  !  If  they  were 
patching  or  darning  there  would  be  a  sanc¬ 
tification  of  motherly  love  about  it,  but  they 
are  only  spending  their  strength  on  tucks 
and  embroideries.” 

There  was  little  more  said,  but  it  may 
safely  be  concluded  that  quite  an  amount 
of  thought  was  excited  by  the  discussion. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  during 
the  week  there  were  quiet  talks  between 
one  and  another  on  the  same  subject,  so 
that  when  Hattie  Peterson  came  to  the  next 
sewing  circle  with  her  face  aglow  and  man¬ 
ner  animated  by  a  new  idea,  everybody 
seemed  ready  for  its  reception. 

“  Do  you  know,”  she  said  laughing,  as 
she  opened  her  bundle  of  work,  “  Harry 
says  we  ’re  becoming  political  economists, 
and  if  the  Littleton  women  go  on  in  this 
way,  bringing  the  millennium  on  with  such 
gigantic  strides,  they  ’ll  get  so  superior  that 
the  men  will  be  obliged  to  emigrate.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  we  ’re  very  near  the  mil¬ 
lennium  yet,”  said  Miss  Truefit,  in  her 
most  skeptical  tone.  “And  in  these  days 
it ’s  no  special  mark  of  superiority  to  theo¬ 
rize  about  it.” 

“  Well,  but  I  really  have  something  to 
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propose,”  said  Hattie.  “  I ’ve  thought 
about  our  talk  last  week  in  sober  earnest, 
and  begin  to  believe  we  could  do  something 
to  make  life  pleasanter  and  less  hurried. 
That  is,  I  mean  of  course,  hurried  and  tried 
over  unnecessary  cares,  so  that  we  can  have 
brain  and  muscle  and  nerve  ready  for  the 
demands  of  really  important  things.” 

“  George  Herbert  used  to  be  enough  in 
fashion  for  people  to  quote  what  he  said 
about  sweeping  a  room,  and  believe  it,  too,” 
put  in  Miss  Truefit. 

Mrs.  Cavendish  spoke  decisively.  “  What¬ 
ever  of  manual  labor  we  need  to  do,  Pru¬ 
dence,  to  earn  our  bread  from  the  earth,  or 
minister  to  other  people,  let  no  one  dare 
look  down  on.  But  when  it  comes  to  work¬ 
ing  over  a  hot  stove  all  day  to  bake  and 
frost  and  stew  all  sorts  of  rich,  indigestible 
things  for  supper,  or  spending  a  week  to 
trim  a  dress  skirt,  I  can’t  believe  that  even 
George  Herbert  would  have  seen  any  holi¬ 
ness  there.” 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Prudence 
said  a  little  more  tolerantly,  “  Well,  Hattie, 
what  were  your  plans  ?  ” 

“  They  ’re  not  very  clearly  defined  yet,” 
said  Hattie,  “  but  you  ’re  welcome  to  the 
substance  of  them.  You  ’ll  all  agree  with 
me  that  Littleton  is  comparatively  a  small 
place  ?  ”  Everybody  smiled  assent.  “And 
without  any  false  modesty  I  suppose  we 
dare  assert  that  we  form  the  best  society 
here?  Well  then,  we  need  not  fear  Mrs. 
Grundy,  since  we  represent  that  lady  in  our 
own  persons,  and  so  why  should  n’t  we  in¬ 
stitute  a  few  changes  in  our  part  of  the 
community  for  ourselves  ?  ” 

“  Capital !  ”  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  who  was 
fond  of  new  theories  and  eager  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  them,  one  week  trying  to  bring 
down  her  flesh  according  to  Banting  and 
the  next  building  up  muscle  with  oatmeal. 
“  Let ’s  hear  all  you ’ve  thought  and  pass 
judgment  on  it.” 

“  First  as  to  dress,”  went  on  Hattie,  “we 
will  give  up  superfluities,  every  extravagant 
mode  of  trimming  and  useless  article,  re¬ 
membering  to  lose  no  bit  of  taste,  neatness 
or  care  in  its  arrangement.” 

“Ah,”  sighed  Kate,  “that  sounds  well, 
and  is  all  very  desirable  for  you  Madonnar 


looking  women  who  could  wear  a  nun’s 
dress  and  find  it  becoming,  but  what  is  to 
become  of  my  gaunt  figure  when  it  is  draped 
in  those  same  plain  folds?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  mean  that  we  ’re  to  be  ex¬ 
treme  or  outre,”  answered  Hattie,  “  or  to 
sew  up  two  breadths  of  cloth,  cut  a  hole  in 
it  for  the  head  and  tie  a  string  round  the 
waist !  My  idea  is  to  dress  plainly  with  a 
decent  regard  for  the  fashions  of  the  day, 
but. dispensing  with  huge  bunches  of  loop- 
ings,  fine  pleating  and  what  not.” 

“  And  I  think  there ’s  something  else  you 
want  to  consider,”  said  Mrs.  Cavendish. 
“  Under  garments  are  becoming  marvels  of 
workmanship,  or  workfcomanship  rather, 
and  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  their 
most  desirable  quality  is  freshness  and 
cleanness,  couldn’t  they  be  less  elaborate, 
and  still  be  pretty  and  dainty  ?  ” 

“  Yes ’m,”  said  Hattie  eagerly.  “ Just 
what  I  wanted  you  to  say.  And  there ’s 
another  item.  Even  in  our  comfortable 
town,  where  as  the  County  paper  says, 
there  are  no  poor,  I  know  of  a  good  many 
women  who  imperatively  need  all  the  sew¬ 
ing  they  can  get.  Now  if  we  give  up  super¬ 
fluities  an  important  difference  is  made  in 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  the  ones  to  suffer  from  it. 
And  as  we  all  hire  them  more  or  less,  of 
course  they  would  feel  it  in  a  small  way,  as 
hand  laborers  feel  the  introduction  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Now  for  every  extra  left  off  which 
they  would  make  for  us,  let  us  calculate  its 
equivalent  as  to  the  time  spent  in  plain 
sewing,  give  them  that,  and  as  Miss  Truefit 
said  last  week,  pay  them  just  as  much  for  it.” 

To  her  surprise  everybody  seemed  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  notion  and  ready  to  adopt  it. 

“  Hattie,”  said  Mrs.  Cavendish,  I  do  so 
admire  your  common  sense,  that  if  I  weren’t 
an  old  lady  and  this  a  strictly  proper  assem¬ 
bly  I  should  no  doubt  call  for  three  cheers 
for  you !  ” 

“  I ’ve  something  in  mind,  too,”  said  Mrs. 
Gardner,  a  hearty,  country-looking  woman. 

“  And  I  ’ll  begin  at  once  to  cover  the  former 
speaker’s  blushes.  Don’t  you  think  we 
might  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
amount  of  needless  work,  and  indigestion 
too,  if  we  lived  more  sensibly  as  to  food  ?  ” 
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“  I  can  agree  more  heartily  there/'"  put  in 
Miss  Truefit.  “  It  does  seem  so  nonsensical 
to  go  to  extremes  in  that  direction  as  well 
as  any  other.  Last  winter  when  everybody 
had  a  tea-party  we  begun  with  tarts,  two 
kinds  of  preserve,  and  three  kinds  of  cake, 
and  as  nobody  was  willing  to  be  outdone 
we  all  made  a  similar  display.  They  were 
delightful  little  parties — I  enjoyed  them, 
but  I  should  have  been  quite  as  comfortable 
in  every  respect,  if  I  had  not  had  such  a 
variety  of  dishes  from  which  to  choose  my 
supper.” 

“Well,  what  shall  we  do?”  said  Mrs. 
Maynard.  “  Have  a  regulation  bill  of  fare  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  not,”  answered  Mrs.  Caven¬ 
dish.  “Let  every  woman  decide  on  her 
own  table,  as  we  ’re  all  quite  capable  of 
doing,  only  let  it  be  understood  that  if  we 
go  out  to  tea  or  dinner,  we  don’t  expect  our 
hostess  to  turn  her  household  arrangements 
upside  down  for  our  benefit.  Besides  the 
point  of  not  being  ashamed  to  offer  visitors 
our  every-day  fare,  let  us  not  be  ashamed  to 
have  our  food  plain  and  healthful.  You ’d 
all  object  to  seeing  your  children  eat  rich 
fruit  cake  and  all  sorts  of  heavy  dainties, 
and  I ’ve  always  found  that  children  never 
quite  see  the  difference  between  the  laws 
regulating  then-  stomachs  and  those  of  their 
elders.  So  why  not  set  the  example  which 
we  wish  them  to  follow  ?  And  if  we  have 
company  let  us  take  it  for  granted  they 
come  to  see  us,  not  to  enjoy  our  table,  and 
give  them  more  of  the  best  that  is  in  our¬ 
selves  and  less  of  our  skill  as  pastry  cooks.” 

“But  don’t  you  think  it  is  sometimes 
rather  hard  on  company  to  be  made  literally 
at  home?”  asked  Kate.  “It  seems  to  me 
the  best  we  have  ought  to  be  set  before 
them.” 

“  The  best,  surely,”  said  Mrs.  Qivendixh. 
“  And  if  one  is  truly  hospitable  there  will 
be  a  certain  holiday  air  about  the  house 
when  a  visitor  is  there,  not  to  be  found  on 
ordinary  days.  But  the  real  spirit  of  hospi¬ 
tality  is  the  giving  yourself  to  the  guest  and 
his  pleasure.  I  do  not  mean  that  one  should 
by  any  means  neglect  his  bodily  comfort, 
but  if  you  are  careful  about  too  many  things 
he  may  have  more  of  your  pie  but  less  of 
you.” 


“  And  all  the  people  cried  amen  1  ”  It  is 
astonishing  to  find  how  sensible  people 
really  are  if  you  once  get  them  started  in 
that  road,  and  how  ready  to  do  their  part 
in  life.  Perhaps  the  novelty  of  theorizing 
influenced  these  women  as  much  as  the 
value  of  the  ideas  themselves,  but  at  any 
rate  they  were  all  in  earnest,  and  really  did 
bring  about  results  which  are  not  to  be 
despised.  Of  course  there  was  no  great 
immediate  change — the  lion  did  n’t  drop 
asleep  in  any  path  as  soon  as  they  had  de¬ 
cided  to  travel  that  way.  But  they  were 
waked  up  to  a  glimmering  consciousness  of 
what  the  true  good  in  life  is,  and  set  about 
doing  away  with  as  many  non-essentials  as 
possible  in  order  to  make  room  for  things 
of  value.  There  w’as,  for  one  thing,  an 
important  difference  in  their  leisure — Hat¬ 
tie  Peterson  said  she  felt  almost  conscience- 
stricken  sometimes,  when  she  found  herself 
of  an  afternoon  placidly  reading  a  novel. 
But  then  she  consoled  herself  by  thinking 
that  before,  when  there  was  breathing-space 
she  had  occupied  it  in  making  patch-work 
quilts  and  braided  rugs,  which  Harry  always 
declared  were  monstrosities,  and  now  she 
felt  justified  in  buying  better  and  prettier 
articles  to  answer  the  same  purposes  with 
the  money  she  had  once  put  into  “  extras.” 
Soon  a  botany  class  was  organized,  and  the 
skeptical  person  in  the  world  would  not 
have  despised  the  muscular  power  or 
healthful  nervous  poise  gained  by  the  long 
tramps  these  reformers  took.  Then  they 
began  to  make  little  bouquets  to  send  to 
the  city  morning  after  morning  by  one  or 
two  of  the  husbands,  who  were  indulgent 
enough  to  agree  to  distribute  them  promis¬ 
cuously  among  the  little  ragmuffins  they 
met  on  the  way  to  places  of  business,  and  so 
a  breath  of  country  sweetness  wras  carried 
into  the  city  squalor. 

An  idea  dawned  upon  Kate,  who  was 
still  waiting,  Micawber-like,  and  she  made 
rustic  baskets,  and  filled  them  with  all 
curious  and  lovely  growing  things  to  be 
found  in  the  Littleton  woods.  They  sold 
at  once,  so  that  she  began  to  carry  on  quite 
an  extensive  business,  and  considering,  in 
addition  to  the  money,  the  insight  she 
acquired  into  growing  Nature  and  the 
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delight  she  learned  to  feel  in  the  life  of  the 
woods,  her  labors  among  fern  and  moss 
were  a  most  profitable  investment.  That 
these  ladies,  and  they  certainly  did  represent 
good  society  in  Littleton,  were  willing  to 
dress  plainly,  was  the  best  thing  possible 
for  the  classes  below  them — those  inferior 
to  them  in  culture  and  less  fortunate  than 
they  as  to  money.  Servant  girls  were  not 
quite  as  miserable  as  before  if  they  had  not 
a  gawdy  silk,  and  two  or  three  sets  of  jew¬ 
elry  ;  that  their  mistresses  could  wear  clean 
cambric  dresses  or  plain  woolen  ones  made 
it  easy  for  them  also. 

But  even  if  the  practical  advantages 
gained  had  been  small,  it  was  much  that 


every  one  caught  and  was  influenced  by  the 
moving  idea — that  life  is  not  simply  a  dress¬ 
ing,  eating  and  adorning  business,  but  that 
food  and  clothes  are  only  means  to  an  end. 
And  the  suggestion  that  such  a  high  end 
and  aim  exists,  led  imperceptibly  to  the 
speculation  as  to  what  it  ought  to  be  in 
individual  cases,  and  a  more  thoughtful, 
earnest  spirit  seemed  to  animate  the  com¬ 
munity.  So  the  ball  set  rolling  at  Littleton 
sewing  circle  has  gathered  and  gathered, 
until  one  may  safely  prophesy  that  it  will 
smooth  down  many  rough  places  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  sin,  and  no  one  can  say  that  it 
will  ever  stop. 

L.  K.  Black. 
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In  the  little  parlor  on  the  second  floor, 
three  or  four  friends  already  sat  waiting, 
but  Jerry,  wise  man,  passed  on  to  the  third 
story. 

“  I  love  ’em  every  one,”  he  said,  “  but 
I ’m  that  hoarse  with  talkin’  and  singin’  I 
can’t  but  just  peep,  an’  of  course  they  don’t 
think  nor  know,  but  what  I  can  keep  right 
on,  when  I  want  two  pairs  o’  lungs  instead 
o’  part  of  a  bad  one,  to  do  the  work  that ’s 
called  for.  It ’s  talk  from  the  minute  I ’m 
out  of  bed,  to  the  minute  I’m  in.  If  my 
words  meant  a  cent  apiece  I ’d  be  the  rich¬ 
est  man  in  New  York,  and  you ’d  see  a 
mission  at  every  corner.  This  third  story 
is  meant  to  be  finished  off  some  day,  an’ 
my  wife  talks  of  a  sewing-school  for  next 
winter.  There ’s  children  enough  to  fill  it, 
but  she  can’t  do  all  the  teachin’,  an’  we 
don’t  know  yet  who  ’ll  turn  in  an’  help. 
Now  look.” 

About  the  wall  of  the  open  attic,  waiting 
its  division  into  rooms,  hung  half  a  dozen 
bird  cages,  holding  cardinal  and  mocking¬ 
birds.  The  sun  streamed  in  from  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  some  geraniums  and  heliotropes 


grew  luxuriantly.  Jerry  opened  one  of  the 
cages,  and  a  slender,  delicate  mocking-bird 
darted  out,  and  flew  for  a  moment  to  the 
end  of  the  long  space ;  then  returning 
lighted  on  his  head  and  sat  contentedly. 

“  Want  a  worm,  you  rascal  ?  ”  said  Jerry, 
and  the  bird  whistled  softly  a  most  une¬ 
quivocal  yes,  darting  about  Lis  head,  and 
then  poising  near  a  door  at  the  end. 

“Earn  it  then,”  said  his  master,  and  the 
pretty  creature,  with  apparently  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  demand,  began  a 
series  of  performances ;  flying  into  Jerry’s 
open  coat  pocket,  and  putting  its  head  just 
far  enough  out  to  sing  a  note  or  two  ;  going 
up  his  sleeve,  and  finally  attacking  him, 
flying  back  and  forth  with  screams  of  simu¬ 
lated  rage,  which  ended  in  a  burst  of  beau¬ 
tiful  melody,  as  Jerry  returned  from  another 
room  with  a  wriggling  meal-worm. 

“  Some  folks  thinks  it ’s  wicked,”  he  said, 
“  but  I  get  comfort  out  o’  these  birds,  an’ 
this  one  in  particular.  I’ve  been  trainin’ 
him  six  months  now,  an’  when  I ’m  so  tired 
I  can’t  speak  hardly,  it  rests  me  to  get  up 
here  with  ’em,  an’  see  ’em  go  on.  You 
don’t  think  it  unbecomin’  a  Christian,  do 
you  ?  If  I  was  ever  sure  it  did  harm  I ’d 
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get  rid  of  ’em,  every  one.  How  could  it 
though  ?  These  innocent  birds  ?  ” 

“  How  could  it  ?  ”  I  echoed,  as  I  watched 
the  tall  man,  whose  face  had  become  beau¬ 
tiful  to  me  in  the  months  I  had  known  it, 
and  that  held  now  all  the  glee  of  a  child 
as  the  birds  flew  about  him  coaxing  for 
more  worms.  I  went  down,  lest  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  talk  should  be  too  great,  and  found 
Mi-s.  McAuley  making  ready  to  go  and  see 
a  sick  woman  in  the  neighborhood.  A  gen¬ 
tle-looking  woman  a  little  beyond  middle 

life,  who  was  introduced  as  Dr.  B - ,  sat 

waiting,  and  I  found  she  made  it  her  busi¬ 
ness  wrhen  in  the  city  to  give  her  services 
among  the  poor  of  the  Mission. 

“  If  you  want  to  know  how  some  of  the 
poor  souls  have  to  live  and  die,  you  can 
come  with  us,”  she  said  ;  “  but  you  must  be 
prepared  for  everything  that  is  dreadful. 
Can  you  stand  foul  smells  ?  ” 

“  I  will  stand  them  for  I  want  to  see,”  I 
made  answer,  recalling  the  constitutional 
antipathy  to  them  and  to  disease,  which 
had  been  one  of  my  stumbling-blocks.  “  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  if  you  can.” 

“Ah,  but  I  have  had  long  training,”  she 
said,  “  and  even  now,  often,  I  have  to 
go  out  to  the  landing  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  a  call,  I  grow  so  faint. 
They  live  in  them  and  must  lose  all  sense 
of  smell  in  the  end,  for  they  do  not  seem 
to  mind.” 

We  turned  into  Cherry  street,  passing  a 
row  of  tall  tenement  houses  and  entering  a 
much  older  one,  with  rickety  stair-rail  and 
uneven  stairs,  and  a  horrible  and  indescrib¬ 
able  odor  in  the  dark  passages.  Up  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  to  a  narrow  room  under 
the  eaves,  the  bed  pushed  as  far  as  it  would 
go  against  the  sloping  wall ;  a  chair  or  two 
and  small  table,  and  a  tiny  cooking-stove, 
over  which  a  man  bent  stirring  something 
in  a  saucepan.  So  deadly  and  heavy  was 
the  smell  as  the  door  opened,  that  a  mighty 
effort  was  necessary  before  I  could  enter 
at  all. 

“  She ’s  a  grain  easier,  but  only  a  grain,” 
said  the  man  coming  forward.  “  She ’s 
been  prayin’  to  be  released,  if  it’s  the 
Lord’s  will,  an’  I ’ve  come  to  be  willin’. 
Look  at  her.” 


The  bandages  had  been  removed,  and  I 
saw  a  painful  sight ;  cancer  of  the  face  and 
head ;  yet  life  enough  in  the  poor  lips  to 
smile  in  the  doctor’s  face. 

“  I ’m  most  through,  ain’t  I  ?  ”  she  whis¬ 
pered.  “  Oh,  I  hope  so,  but  I ’m  willin’  to 
wait.” 

“  Yes,  you  are  almost  through,”  answered 
the  kind  voice.  “  You  have  only  a  day  or 
two  longer.” 

The  man  knelt  down  by  the  bed,  shaking 
with  sobs,  and  Mrs.  McAuley  kneeling  by 
him,  prayed  for  release,  for  patience  and 
strength  to  bear  whatever  pain  must  still  be 
borne. 

“  That  does  me  good,”  the  dying  woman 
whispered.  “  Come  to-morrow  an’  every 
day  till  I ’m  gone.  It  won’t  take  you  much 
longer,  an’  though  it ’s  a  trouble,  you  won’t 
mind.” 

“  We  ’ll  go  to  the  next  place,  and  let  the 
Doctor  come  when  she ’s  through,”  said 
Mrs.  McAuley,  with  a  pressure  of  the  wasted 
hand,  and  hurried  me  down  the  stairs. 

“I  thought  you  would  faint,”  she  said, 
as  we  reached  the  street,  and  the  wind  blew 
up  cool  from  the  river.  “  Stand  still  a  min¬ 
ute.  You  ’re  trembling.” 

“  Why  does  not  such  a  case  as  that  go  to 
the  hospital,”  I  asked,  when  the  fresh  air 
had  brought  back  color  and  voice.  “  She 
could  have  decent  comfort  there.” 

“  We  wanted  her  to,  but  her  husband 
would  n’t  hear  to  it.  He  wanted  to  be  near 
the  mission,  and  so  did  she,  and  she  said 
she ’d  got  to  die  anyway,  so  that  there  was 
no  use  in  going  away.  They  were  both 
converted  there,  an’  he ’s  been  tender  as  a 
woman  with  her.  He ’s  tended  her  all 
night,  sleeping  when  he  could,  after  work¬ 
ing  all  day  on  the  dock,  an’  it  breaks  his 
heart  to  think  she ’s  going.  The  next  place 
is  right  opposite  the  Mission.” 

The  six-story  tenement  house,  while  less 
shaky  than  the  one  we  had  just  left,  was 
equally  odorous,  and  how  human  beings 
lived  through  such  pulling  upon  all  the 
vital  forces,  I  could  not  see.  We  passed  fa¬ 
miliar  faces  on  two  of  the  landing's,  and  I 
found  this  house  had  gradually  been  filled 
by  the  “  regulars  ”  at  the  mission,  and 
though  a  liquor  saloon  still  continued  below, 
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had  thus  altogether  lost  its  former  charac¬ 
ter  as  one  of  the  most  brawling,  disorderly 
houses  in  the  block.  Up  to  the  fourth  floor, 
and  a  front  room,  overlooking  the  street ;  a 
room  of  tolerable  size,  but  intolerable  dirt, 
where  four  little  children  sat  on  the  floor 
eating  bread  and  molasses,  while  a  man  in 
the  corner  sat  smoking.  He  nodded  surlily, 
but  said  nothing,  and  I.  followed  into  an 
inner  room;  a  dark  bedroom,  where  no  sun¬ 
shine  could  ever  reach,  and  which  had  the 
same  heavy,  oppressive  smell  I  had  noticed 
in  the  other  house  ;  a  fog  of  human  exhala¬ 
tions.  Propped  up  in  bed,  for  easier  breath¬ 
ing  was  a  woman  in  the  last  stages  of  con¬ 
sumption  ;  a  deep,  red  spot  on  each  cheek, 
and  her  frame  the  merest  skeleton. 

“  I ’ve  been  lookin’  for  you,”  she  said. 
“  Ain’t  the  doctor  cornin’  too  ?  ” 

“  Right  away.  He ’s  at  Jinny’s,”  w7as  the 
answer,  and  that  moment  Dr.  B — •  came  in. 
I  went  out  to  the  larger  room,  and  tried  to 
talk  to  the  children,  but  they  were  absorbed 
in  their  bread  and  molasses,  and  the  man 
eyed  me  so  suspiciously,  that  I  sat  silent, 
looking  about.  An  old  mattress  was  in  one 
corner,  evidently  the  children’s  bed  at 
night;  a  few  chairs;  a  closet,  whose  open 
doors  showed  some  broken  crockery  and  one 
or  two  cooking  utensils. 

“I’ll  come  round  to-morrow  Dennis  and 
straighten  up  a  bit,”  said  Mrs.  McAuley. 
“  It ’s  pretty  hard  on  you,  trying  to  do  all 
yourself.”  The  man  grunted,  and  in  a 
moment  left  the  room. 

“  Come  here,  you  poor,  sticky  little 
things,”  she  went  on,  “  and  have  your  faces 
washed.  You  can’t  see  out  of  your  eyes 
for  dirt.  Their  mother  kept  round  till  a 
month  ago,  but  she  can’t  help  herself  a 
stroke  now.  She’s  one  of  our  people,  but 
her  husband ’s  a  Romanist,  an’  there  was  a 
time  he  wanted  to  kill  Jerry  and  me  for 
making  a  turncoat  of  her.  He  don ’t  feel  so 
bad  now,  because  he  sees  we  do  what  we 
can,  but  he ’d  give  his  eyes  if  she ’d  have  the 
priest  come,  and  he ’s  so  afraid  I  ’ll  talk  to 
these  children.” 

The  oldest  one,  only  five  but  preternatu- 
rally  old,  and  with  a  business-like  expres¬ 
sion,  laughed. 

“I  washed  yesterday,”  she  said,  “  I  bor- 


ryed  a  little  tub,  an’  I  let  Molly  rub  her 
own  apron.  It  ain’t  dry  yet.  An’  tomorry 
1  ’in  goin’  to  scrub  mother’s  floor  with  Mrs. 
O’Rafferty’s  brush.” 

“I’ll  be  here,”  said  Mrs.  McAuley,  who 
had  already  transformed  the  two  youngest 
into  very  lovely  looking  children,  whose 
dark  curls  and  clear  blue  eyes  were  the  best 
type  of  Celtic  beauty.  “  You  ought  to  wash 
’em  more  Bridget.  You  ’re  old  enough.” 

“  They  does  n’t  like  it,”  Said  Bridget. 
“  They  hollers,  an’  that  plagues  mother.  I 
can’t  make  ’em  be  still  for  it,  savin’  some¬ 
times.” 

The  doctor’s  work  was  over ;  the  bed 
freshly  made,  and  the  sick  woman  rendered 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  after  a  prayer 
from  both  these  true  ministering  spirits  we 
went  out.  Children  looked  from  every  door, 
it  seemed  to  me  by  dozens ;  swarmed  on  the 
stairs  and  in  the  halls.  On  the  step,  a  little 
cripple  sat,  his  crutches  by  him,  and  another 
child,  a  hunchback,  playing  “toss-up,”  with 
him.  As  we  paused  a  moment  to  speak  to 
both,  the  door  of  the  corner  bucket-shop  was 
flung  open,  and  three  or  four  men  rushed 
out,  shouting  and  gesticulating.  Those  on 
the  sidewalk  turned,  but  with  no  excite¬ 
ment  ;  only  a  mere  ripple  of  curiosity  as  to 
what  might  happen  next.  Wrestling  to¬ 
gether ;  giving  and  receiving  tremendous 
blows,  the  bar-keeper  and  a  drunken  man, 
fell  together  through  the  door,  but  were  up 
in  a  moment. 

“You  will,  will  you,  you - ”  said  the 

former.  “  D’n  you - ”  and  here  followed 

a  stream  of  incredible  oaths.  The  drunken 
man  staggered  up,  but  the  bar-keeper,  strong 
with  rage,  threw  him  from  him,  and  he  fell 
heavily,  his  head  striking  the  curb-stone, 
and  the  blood  flowing  in  a  stream  from  a 
deep  cut  on  the  head. 

“  Now  see  if  you  ’ll  hang  round  and  beg 
any  longer,”  said  the  bar-keeper  retreating, 
and  at  this  moment  a  policeman  appeared 
on  the  run,  club  in  h^nd,  and  began  club¬ 
bing  the  prostrate  wretch  in  the  gutter. 

“  That  can’t  go  on,”  said  Dr.  B - ,  going 

forward.  “Arrest  the  man  if  that’s  your 
duty  but  stop  beating  him.  Punishment  is 
for  the  court  and  not  for  you.” 

“Who  in - are  you?”  said  the  officer, 
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still  using  his  club,  indiscriminately.  The 
man  tried  to  stagger  up  but  fell  back. 

“  Let  him  alone,”  said  Dr.  B - interpos¬ 

ing  herself,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  re¬ 
ceiving  some  of  the  blows. 

«  Get  out  you  old  fool !  I  know  my  duty,” 
said  the  policeman,  but  at  this  moment 
Jerry  appeared  on  the  scene,  his  badge  of 
deputy-sheriff  hastily  fastened  on.  The  po¬ 
liceman  fell  back. 

“It’s  the  old  story,”  said  Jerry.  This 
man  has  been  kicked  out  because  his  money 
was  all  gone.  Had  he  tried  to  fight  ?  ” 

“  No,”  answered  the  bar-keeper  sullenly, 
“  I  was  only  putting  him  out,  because  lie 
was  in  the  way.” 

“  Let  him  go  to  his  own  place  then,”  said 
Jerry,  whose  voice  rang  through  the  street, 
and  whose  presence  seemed  to  daunt  the 
crowd  of  roughs  that  had  gathered.  We 
had  crossed  to  the  Mission,  as  the  only  se¬ 
cure  place,  but  I  stood  in  the  door  watching 
the  progress  of  affairs. 

“  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  got  him  that 
deputy-sheriff's  shield,”  said  Mrs.  McAuley, 
“  because  he  was  always  going  into  these 
places,  an’  always  bein’  arrested  for  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  law.  He  takes  good  care 
now  to  find  out  if  there ’s  good  reason  for 
arresting  a  man,  but  you  see  these  police¬ 
men  get  brutal.  They  see  such  sights  all 
the  time,  and  many  of  them  is  well  paid 
by  the  keepers,  for  holding  their  tongues. 
We  ’ve  had  these  dens  cleared  out  one  day, 
and  the  shutters  up,  and  the  next  they’d 
be  down,  an’  the  keepers  laughing  and  jeer¬ 
ing  at  us.  They  ’re  all  against  the -law,  but 
the  law  winks  at  it  all.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Jerry,  who  had  returned,  and 
who  stood  watching  the  drunken  man  as  he 
stumbled  along  toward  his  home.  “  Just  so 
long  as  politics  rules  and  not  decency, 
there  ’ll  be  this  work.  I  know  the  inside 
of  this  police-system,  an’  it ’s  a  mass  of  rot¬ 
tenness.  I  ought  to  know.  I ’ve  bought 
off  many  a  detective  ;  and  this  corner  man 
has  bought  off  many  another.  An’  some¬ 
times  a  man  ’ll  let  his  place  be  hauled,  just 
as  a  blind,  an’  the  papers’  come  out — See 
what  admirable  police  !  ’  Mind  ye,  he ’s  been 
paid  to  be  a  scape-goat,  and  starts  fresh  the 
next  day.  I  don’t  say  there  ain’t  good  men 


in  the  service.  I  know  they  are,  but  down 
here,  too  many  of  ’em  is  the  devil’s  own 
aids.  There ’s  a  law  against  disturbin’  the 
public  peace  is  n’t  there  ?  Well,  my  wife 
an’  me  can ’t  sleep  for  the  screams  an’ 
howls,  and  foul  words  in  the  street.  We 
got  crazy  for  want  o’  sleep  one  time,  an’ 
one  night  we  just  got  up  an’  dressed  an’ 
went  to  the  Station.  ‘  Capt.  W.,’  says  I, 

‘  we  have  worked,  well  as  we  know  how,  for 
the  people  in  this  ward,  but  we  ’re  bein’ 
killed  by  the  doings  your  men  don’t  stop. 
We ’ve  as  much  right  to  our  rest  as  the 
people  up  town,  an’  we  want  the  noise 
stopped.’  He  swore  at  us  for  meddlin’ 
fools,  but  he  did  stop  it  for  a  night  or  two. 
It  began  again  though.  There ’s  times 
when  you’d  think  hell  was  broke  loose. 
Stay  down  with  us  some  night,  an’  you  ’ll 
see.” 

“  I  must  go  after  that  man,”  said  Dr.  B. 
“  They  said  he  lived  up  Slaughter  Alley,  and 
I  want  to  plaster  that  cut.” 

“  Come  on  then,”  said  Jerry,  “  I  sha  n’t 
let  you  go  there  alone.  You  go  up  to  the 
company  Maria,  and  we  ’ll  start  on.” 

I  followed,  shrinking  inwardly  at  the 
prospect,  yet  determined  to  know  all  the 
secret  life  of  this  unknown  country,  and  we 
passed  up  Roosevelt  Street,  to  a  narrow  alley 
running  between  five-story  tenement  houses, 
and  ending  in  a  blank  wall. 

“  Look  out  for  your  footing,”  said  Jerry. 
“  It ’s  dreadful  dirty  here.  The  time 
was  n’t  long  ago,  that  they ’d  pitch  dirt  out 
on  you.  I’ve  gone  home  covered  many  a 
time.  They  ’re  mostly  Romanists,  an’  very 
bitter  against  a  turn-coat,  an’  the  city  mis¬ 
sionaries  has  a  hard  time  in  these  places. 
I’da  kicked  one  down-stairs  myself,  twelve 
years  ago.” 

Over  the  slimy  stones  and  on  to  a  base¬ 
ment  at  the  extreme  end,  a  step  down,  into 
a  narrow  room,  lighted  by  one  dirt-encrusted 
window  ;  and  almost  destitute  of  furniture. 
The  man  we  sought,  lay  across  the  foot  of  a 
dirty  bed,  but  sat  up  and  looked  stupidly 
about  as  the  door  opened.  On  a  broken- 
backed  chair,  sat  a  crying  woman,  the  skin 
gone  from  her  cheek  and  a  black  and  blue 
bruise  rising  about  her  eye.  A  weasened 
baby  was  in  her  lap,  and  five  children  hud- 
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died  about  her.  An  old  woman  stood  near 
the  man ;  nine  souls  for  this  one  room, 
herding  together,  in  dirt  and  wretchedness, 
incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  for 
themselves.  To  talk  of  poverty,  and  to 
take  a  theoretical  interest  in  the  social 
questions  of  the  day  is  a  fashion  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  a  fashion  which  has  its  founda¬ 
tion  of  good.  MacDonald  has  done  much 
to  rouse  this  interest;  an  inteiest  ending 
often  in  a  sigh,  and  a  quarter  for  the  nearest 
beggar,  but  whoever,  even  once,  sets  foot  in 
a  home  like  this,  carries  away  a  memory 
that  must  forever  act  as  spur  to  lingering 
action,  and  keep  vivid  the  thought  of  these 
smouldering  elements  of  riot  and  revolt 
down  among  the  slums. 

The  doctor  went  quietly  to  work,  washing 
the  cut  and  plastering  it  from  a  roll  she  car¬ 
ried  with  her,  while  the  woman  told  her  tale. 

“  I  would  n’t  have  yees  see  the  eye  on  me 
if  1  could  help  it  for  Mike’s  as  kind  a  cra- 
tur  whin  the  dhriuk’s  not  in  him,  as  ye’d  want 
to  see.  But  he  came  in  mad  loike,  an’  the 
first  thing  was  up  wid  his  fist  an  hittin’  me. 
He’d  worked  nigh  the  whole  week,  an’  there 
was  good  wages  cornin’  to  him,  but  the  min¬ 
ute  he’d  his  pocket  full  he  went  to  Jim’s. 
I  knew  he’d  be  there,  an’  I  was  on  the  watch, 
but  he’d  had  some  as  he  come  along,  an’  was 
jest  full  enough  not  to  mind.  I  says,  ‘  Mike 
give  me  a  dollar  for  the  children.  We’ve 
none  of  us  ate  since  mornin,’  an’  he  swore 
an’  pushed  me  to  one  side.  Thin  I  begged 
an’  the  saloon-keeper  pushed  me  out,  an’ 
said  he  would  n’t  have  no  snivelin’ women 
around.  The  baker  would  n’t  trust  me,  but 
one  o’  me  neighbors  give  me  a  quart  o’ male 
an’  let  me  cook  it  on  her  stove,  so  they  went  to 
slape  with  somethin’  in  their  stomachs. 
Thin  I  wint  round  to-day,  an’  I  says,  ‘  For 
the  love  o’  God,  don’t  let  your  children 
starve,’  but  he  could  n’t  attind,  bein’  full  o’ 
the  dhrink.  I  don’  know  what  we’ll  be  doin’. 
I  ’ve  got  one  day’s  washin’  come  Wednesday, 
but  that  won’t  kape  us,  an’  what  he  hasn’t 
swallyed,  they ’ve  tuk  from  him  in  the  night. 
Oh,  wurra !  me  heart’s  sick  in  me!”  i 

“She’s  done  what  she  could,”  said  the  old 
woman.  “  Sorry  that  iver  I  give  birth  to  a 
man  that  won’t  care  for  his  own.” 

The  children  looked  up :  puny  things, 


with  sodden  faces  and  lusterless  eyes  ;  too 
inert  for  either  good  or  evil  as  yet,  but  lay¬ 
ing  here  in  want  and  misery  the  foundation 
for  crime.  A  home  comes  in  the  end  :  a 
home  which  the  State  makes  secure  and  com¬ 
fortable,  and  where  the  man  or  women  serv¬ 
ing  out  their  first  sentence,  learns  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  the  meaning  of  decent 
food  and  enough  of  it.  The  followers  of 
Malthus  have  some  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  them,  and  shrink  as  good  men  and  wo¬ 
men  may  from  all  consideration  of  this 
question  its  hour  is  at  hand.  Temporary 
relief  for  cases  like  this — and  they  are  le¬ 
gion — is  merely  palliative,  and  common 
sense  must  work  with  Christianity,  if  revo¬ 
lution  and  anarchy  are  not  to  be  a  national 
pastime. 

As  we  turned  away,  sick  with  pity,  the 
alley  presented  a  formidable  sight.  From 
all  quarters  girls  and  boys  at  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  and  reckless  age,  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  or  twenty,  had  gathered,  reinforced 
by  a  rabble  of  children  with  bits  of  stone  or 
brick  in  their  hands. 

“  There’s  McAuley  the  turncoat !  ”  they 
shouted.  “  Ili !  McAuley  and  his  band. 
Give  it  to  them  !  Hi !  ” 

“Are  you  afraid?  ”  said  the  doctor,  quiet¬ 
ly  as  if  this  were  the  usual  reception. 

“  No,”  I  said  with  my  lips,  striving  to 
bring  various  cowardly  instincts  into  line. 

“  No,  not  if  you  are  not.” 

Jerry  stood  for  a  moment,  considering  the 
situation.  Then  throwing  back  his  coat  so 
that  the  sheriff’s  badge  was  plainly  to  be 
seen,  grasped  his  cane  firmly,  and  went 
down  through  the  crowd  with  an  Irish 
whoop.  They  scattered,  swearing  and  jibing, 
and  we  followed  him  out  to  the  street,  where 
two  policemen  stood ;  one  of  the  most  wel¬ 
come  sights  my  eyes  ever  rested  upon.  Two 
or  three  stones  flew  by,  but  one  of  the  police¬ 
men  charged  up  the  alley,  returning  with 
one  exceedingly  small  boy  who  shook  with 
terror,  and  seemed  a  most  inadequate  scape¬ 
goat  for  that  mass  of  reckless  outrageous¬ 
ness.  But  I  could  understand  better  what  a 
haven  of  rest  the  quiet  Mission  must  seem, 
though  the  wonder  grew,  how,  coming  up 
in  such  surroundings,  it  was  possible  for 
either  men  or  women  to  reform. 
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“  Do  you  wonder  I  want  to  clean  them 
rum-holes  out  ?  ”  said  Jerry  as  we  sat  down 
in  his  pleasant  parlor,  and  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief .  “  Do  you  wonder  ?  Here’s 

temptation  right  before  the  face  an’  eyes  of 
every  one  that  comes  in  here,  an’  the  grace 
of  God  himself  can  hardly  make  headway 
against  such  devil’s  doings.  It ’s  awful 
odds  to  work  against,  an’  there ’s  minutes 
when  I ’m  clean  discouraged  an’  wonder 
what  the  Lord  means  lettiu’  such  wicked¬ 
ness  go  on.” 

“  There’s  a  man  down  stairs  that  will  see 
you,  an’  wont  take  no  for  an  answer,”  said 
the  Janitor  putting  his  head  in.  “  I  told  him 
you 'd  be  down  right  after  tea,  but  he  wants 
you  now.” 

“  Let  Charley  talk  to  him,”  said  his  wife 
anxiously.  “  You  won’t  be  able  to  speak 
to  night  if  you  don’t  be  quiet  awhile.” 

“  I’ll  just  see  what  he  wants,”  said  Jerry, 
and  that  was  the  last  of  him  till  the  tea  bell 
rang  at  six  o’clock,  and  he  came  up  pale 
and  tired,  but  contented. 

“It ’s  a  queer  case,”  he  said.  “  A  man 
that’s  paid  seventy  dollars  for  a  glass  of 
beer.  He  was  a  sailor  just  landed  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  an’  at  his  sister’s,  an’  she  asked  him  to 
go  to  a  store  close  by  an’  get  her  some  tape. 
He  took  the  oldest  little  girl  along,  an’  sent 
her  back  with  it,  an’  then  thought  he ’d 
have  some  lager.  He  took  out  a  lot  of  bills 
when  he  paid  for  it,  an’  then  thought  he ’d 
have  another.  That ’s  the  last  he  remem¬ 
bers.  He  says  he  does  n’t  know  one  more 
thing,  till  he  found  himself  here  in  Dover 
Street  without  a  cent  ten  days  afterward. 
’Tis  n’t  uncommon,”  he  went  on  in  answer 
to  my  astonished  look.  “  The  beer  was 
likely  drugged.  I ’ve  done  it,  and  it  don’t 
work  off.  It  leaves  a  man  half  crazy. 
Either  they  robbed  him  then  an’  there,  an’ 
that ’s  most  likely,  or  else  he  went  on  an’ 
flung  it  out  himself,  an’  at  last  they  bundled 
him  off  to  New  York.  He  ’e  got  to  earn 
money  now  to  get  back,  an’  he  wanted  to 
tell  me,  an’  be  prayed  for  to  night.” 

“  Poor  soul,  he  shall  be  !  ”  answered  Mrs. 
McAuley  with  her  inexhaustible  sympathy, 
and  after  the  cheerful,  really  daintily  served 
meal  was  over,  he  was  called  up  to  have  a  com¬ 
fortable  one  also,  though  too  weak  from  the 


prolonged  debauch  to  care  for  anything  but 
some  strong  coffee.  Medicine  was  prepared 
for  him,  such  as  is  kept  in  the  Mission  for 
just  such  emergencies,  and  the  janitor, 
himself  a  reformed  drunkard,  saw  that  he 
was  made  clean  and  decent  as  possible  for 
the  evening  meeting. 

This  of  itself  deserves  record,  filled  as  it 
was  with  vivid  “  experiences,”  many  of 
them  repetitions  of  the  afternoon,  but  many 
more  fresh,  and  running  over  with  crisp 
individuality  and  characterization.  Before 
the  first  hour  ended  the  door  flew  open,  and 
a  man  and  woman  staggered  in  together  : 
he  in  that  stage  of  intoxication  where  a 
man  insists  he  is  not  drunk  and  has  no 
thought  of  being  ;  she,  fresh  from  some 
street  fray,  with  black  hair  streaming  about 
her  face,  and  soiled,  torn  garments. 

“  Somebody  help  me !  Oh,  won’t  some¬ 
body  help  me !  ”  she  cried,  as  she  came  up 
the  aisle,  wringing  her  hands  and  sobbing. 

“  Sit  down  an’  be  still,  an’  you  ’ll  get 
help,”  said  one  of  the  men  who  acted  as 
usher,  and  she  slid  into  a  seat,  weaving  back 
and  forth,  and  still  sobbing  at  intervals.  A 
young  girl,  I  saw,  as  she  looked  up,  not 
over  twenty  at  the  most,  but  a  face  of  utter 
woe.  Dark  eyes  and  clear  outline  that  held 
suggestion  of  beauty,  though  deformed  with 
bruises  and  dirt,  and  a  long  cut  on  the  left 
cheek.  As  she  sat,  a  certain  degree  of  so¬ 
berness  came.  She  twisted  up  her  fallen 
hair,  and  pulled  her  torn  dress  together,  the 
womanly  instinct  toward  neatness  not  quite 
extinct.  As  the  bench  filled  for  prayers, 
she  rushed  forward  and  threw  herself  down 
with  a  wild  cry. 

“  Oh,  Jesus  help  me  !  ” 

I  wondered  at  the  small  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  she  excited.  Jerry  asked  no  questions, 
and  she  was  prayed  for  with  the  rest  but 
not  specially.  A  day  or  so  later  my  ques¬ 
tions  were  answered. 

“You  thought  we  was  hard,  didn’t 
you  ?  ”  asked  Jerry.  “  I  saw  it  in  your  face, 
but  that  girl  is  an  old  case.  Poor  soul !  I 
tried  hai'd  enough  the  first  time  she  came 
rushin’  in  that  way.  There ’s  a  ‘  Home  ’  for 
them  you  know  a  few  doors  down,  but  it 
don’t  work  an’  why  should  it?  You’ve 
wondered  we  did  n’t  have  more  women  here. 
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Don’t  yon  know  that  you  can  haul  in  a 
hundred  men  to  one  woman?  What  it 
means  the  good  Lord  only  knows,  but  they 
don’t  stay  put.  They  cry  an’  promise,  an’ 
promise  an’  cry,  an’  you  do  for  ’em  wid  all 
your  might,  an’  all  at  once  they  ’re  off,  an’ 
maybe  you  never  see  ’em  again.  There ’s 
women  next  door  here,  decoy  ducks,  that 
were  reformed  two  or  three  years  an’  then 
went  back.” 

‘•Do  you  mean  to  say  then  that  work 
among  them  is  hopeless  ?  ” 

“God  forbid!”  said  Jerry  solemnly. 
“But  I  do  say,  that  when  a  girl  is  once 
down,  it  is  n’t  once  in  five  hundred  times 
you  can  pull  her  out.  Take  that  very  one 
you  was  so  sorry  for.  She ’s  been  to  every 
meetin’  round  here,  an’  cried  an’  begged  to 
be  helped.  She ’s  been  taken  first  to  one 
4  Home  ’  an’  then  another,  an’  she ’s  run 
from  every  one  back  to  her  old  life.  The 
system ’s  wrong.  That ’s  my  opinion.  You 
take  a  Home  where  a  lot  are  in  together, 
an’  the  devil ’s  let  loose.  They  chew  to¬ 
bacco  an’  chew  snuff,  an’  get  drink  on  the 
sly,  an’  the  old  ones  tell  the  young  ones  all 
their  lives,  an’  the  last  end  is  worse  than 
the  first,  for  they  learn  a  lot  o’  deviltry  to 
add  to  their  own.  There  aint  but  one  way 
as  I  can  see  to  save  ’em.  Keep  ’em  apart. 
Let  Christian  families  that  can,  make  up 
their  minds  to  take  one  at  a  time ;  hedge 
her  round ;  give  her  enough  to  do,  an’  get 
her  interested,  an’  pray  night  and  day  she 
may  be  kept.  That  will  save  a  good  many, 
for  it ’s  mostly  worked  where  it ’s  been  tried. 
But  there  aint  anythin’  in  our  work  so  dis¬ 
couragin’  as  this  very  thing.  What  you 
going  to  do?  These  girls  cornin’  out  of 
homes  where  a  dozen  maybe  has  herded  in 
one  room?  What  do  they  know  of  decency 
or  cleanliness  ?  What  can  they  know,  I ’d 
like  to  know?  No,  I  tell  you,  the  work’s 
got  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Get  hold  of 
the  children.  Send  them  off.  Do  anything 
that  ’ll  train  ’em  differently.  They  ’re  born 
in  sin,  an’  born  to  sin,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  ’ll  come  if  good  men  and 
women  don’t  wake  up  an’  take  hold.  A 
stray  mission  here  an’  there  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  You ’ve  got  to  let  your  sects 
slide,  an’  not  have  it  the  Baptist  Mission, 


an’  the  this  an’  that  Mission,  but  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ’s  Mission,  an’  every  soul  that 
loves  him,  trying  to  have  his  kingdom  come. 
’T  won’t  coine  by  sitting  still  neither. 
Right  here,  in  the  slums,  you ’ve  got  to 
work,  an’  there ’s  work  enough  for  the  whole 
city.” 

July  weather  was  upon  us  then,  and  doors 
and  windows  were  all  open.  Street  sounds 
mingled  with  the  hymns  and  testimonies, 
and  the  policeman  found  it  all  and  more 
than  one  could  do  to  preserve  any  degree 
of  order  outside.  Back  of  the  Mission 
building  is  a  high  tenement  house,  the  win¬ 
dows  overlooking  the  chapel  and  within 
speaking  distance,  and  I  recall  now  an  inci¬ 
dent  illustrative  and  typical  of  the  double 
life  working  there. 

Sitting  at  the  organ,  listening  to  the  un¬ 
usually  quiet  speeches  of  the  men,  and  fan¬ 
ning  to  bring  some  breath  of  coolness  into 
the  stifling  air,  I  heard  from  the  upper 
rooms  of  this  tenement  house  the  sound  of 
a  fierce  quarrel.  A  man  and  woman  were 
the  actors,  the  man  apparently  sitting  qui¬ 
etly  and  at  intervals  throwing  out  some 
taunting  words,  for  the  woman’s  voice  grew 
louder  and  shriller.  -Then  came  the  crash 
of  breaking  furniture ;  a  scream,  and  the 
throwing  of  some  heavy  piece  of  iron ;  prob¬ 
ably  a  stove  lid.  The  door  banged  furiously 
and  for  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then 
began  the  snarling,  raging  cry  of  demoniac 
passion;  a  wild-beast  rage  that  it  curdled 
the  blood  to  hear,  interspersed  with  screams 
and  oaths.  No  one  went  to  her.  The 
house  was  well  used  to  such  demonstration, 
and  as  her  fury  slackened  slightly,  she 
leaned  from  the  open  window  and  looked 
into  the  chapel.  Then  followed  a  volley  of 
oaths. 

“  Cursed  heritics.  Bunch  of  liars.  I  spit 
on  you  all.  Ah,  but  would  n’t  I  like  to  get 
at  the  eyes  of  yees,  ye  every  one  !  An’  me 
fine  lady  there  at  the  organ  1  Oh,  ye  sit 

there  an’  fan  at  your  ease  you - do  ye? 

Think  you  could  earn  your  own  livin’ - 

you  1  Cornin’  down,  an’  sittin’  there  an’  niver 

carin’  a - if  all  of  us  has  our  hids  knocked 

off !  What  do  you  know  about  throuble - 

you?  Ah,  let  me  get  at  you  once,  an’  I’ll 
tear  you  to  slithers.  I ’d  slatter  ye  if  1  had 
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the  handlin’  of  ye.  Turn  round  will  ye  an’ 
show  your  blasted  face  an’  I’ll  spit  on 
it.” 

As  the  torrent  of  oaths  and  abuse  went 
on,  so  fierce  and  furious  that  one  instinct¬ 
ively  shrunk  hack  fearing  some  missile  must 
follow,  a  child’s  voice  from  the  room  below, 
a  voice  not  shrill  and  piercing  like  that  of 
many  children,  but  clear,  pure  and  even, 
began  singing,  to  the  air  of  “  Home,  Sweet 
Home,”  a  hymn  learned  in  the  Howard 
Mission  ;  “  Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  hal¬ 
low  Thy  name.” 

The  oaths  redoubled,  the  child  now  being 
the  object  of  attack,  but  she  did  not  stop 
and  each  word  came  distinct  and  sweet. 
The  man  who  had  risen  to  speak  stood 
silent.  Straight  through  to  the  end  the  little 


voice  sung  on.  The  storm  of  words  above, 
slackened,  then  ceased,  and  silence  settled 
down  ;  a  silence  that  seemed  the  counterpart 
of  that  which  came  upon  the  wild  waves  of 
Galilee,  when  then  as  now  the  Savior’s 
voice  had  power  to  bring  quietness.  Then 
as  now  devils  raged,  and  sad  souls  doubted 
and  wept  and  prayed.  “  Behold  a  woman 
came  out  of  the  same  coasts  and  cried  unto 
Him,  have  mercy  !  ” 

To-day  and  for  all  time,  the  answer  is  the 
same,  and  every  worker  in  these  fields,  op¬ 
pressed  and  disheartened  as  he  may  be, 
knows  well  and  lives  in  that  knowledge, 
that  down  the  long  line  of  years  is  still 
heard  the  word, 

“  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.” 

Helen  Campbell. 
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Since  we  were  going  to  Florida  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  I  must  have  a  new  traveling 
hat.  It  must  be  something  not  too  pro¬ 
nounced  in  style,  neat,  plain,  and  substan¬ 
tial.  Mrs.  Reeves  could  make  me  such  an 
one,  and  I  liked  when  it  was  possible  to 
take  work  to  Mrs.  Reeves.  She  was  grow¬ 
ing  old  now  ;  too  old  perhaps  to  accept  the 
new  styles  with  the  quickness  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  necessary  to  their  successful  achieve¬ 
ment.  Often  they  offended  her  natural 
taste  which  was  much  opposed  to  anything 
extravagant.  Her  richest,  most  fashionable 
customers  had  begun  to  patronize  younger 
women.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  sell 
cheap  flowers  and  ribbons,  and  nothing  in 
her  window  attracted  the  shop-girls  or 
servant-maids.  Her  business  was  yearly 
lessening,  though  she  still  kept  herself  above 
want  in  her  patient,  frugal,  uncomplaining 
life. 

She  was  a  woman  of  few  words.  She 
kept  her  brown  eyes  fastened  upon  me 
while  I  explained  my  errand,  and  opened 
her  drawers  for  me  with  silent  alacrity 
when  it  was  stated.  These  were  the  only 


signs  she  gave  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  she  entered  into  my  business.  She 
patiently  showed  me  every  dark  hat  in  her 
stock,  not  even  pausing  when  I  showed  ap¬ 
probation,  but  in  silence  and  gravity,  help¬ 
ing  me  to  find  the  thing  that  might  be 
most  completely  satisfactory. 

I  made  my  choice  and  directed  the  trim¬ 
ming,  but  when  the  hat  came  home  it  dis¬ 
appointed  me.  The  neat  firm  bows  were 
too  stiff,  and  they  were  put  on  in  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  prevailing  style,  so  timid  as  to 
be  absolutely  “  gawky.”  After  a  little  con¬ 
sideration  I  resolved  to  go  and  superintend 
their  alteration  myself. 

It  hurt  me  a  little  to  take  the  work  back, 
because  I  knew  what  thoroughly  conscien¬ 
tious  effort  had  been  put  into  it.  Mrs. 
Reeves  looked  somewhat  blank  and  despair¬ 
ing  as  I  tried  to  point  out  its  faults,  but 
her  scissors  were  ready  in  a  minute  to  clip 
the  threads,  that  she  might  begin  the  trim¬ 
ming  anew.  I  sat  down  to  watch  and  sug¬ 
gest. 

But  my  eyes  soon  wandered  from  the 
bonnet  to  the  milliner.  I  observed  that 
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she  was  a  very  pretty  woman  in  spite  of  her 
fifty  years,  her  straight  black  dress,  and  her 
wrinkles.  There  was  a  natural  wave  in  her 
brown  hair  which  was  still  dark  and  abun¬ 
dant.  Her  small  nose,  the  even  contour  of 
her  face,  her  full  red  lips,  pursed  up  in  her 
grave  consideration  of  her  work,  helped  to 
form  a  countenance  unusually  attractive. 
And  it  was  full  of  unconsciousness  and 
earnestness. 

I  thought  it  too  grave  however,  too  dull 
and  sadly  wondering.  I  was  sure  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  perversities  of  fashions 
and  customers  troubled  the  woman,  some¬ 
thin^  more  than  the  narrowness  of  her  in- 

O 

come.  She  might  be  dealing  with  some 
very  dark  problem  of  life  to  wear  a  look 
like  that. 

While  I  was  wishing  to  break  the  silence 
between  us  by  something  beside  mere  direc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  work,  she  surprised  me 
by  taking  that  office  upon  herself. 

“  Your  nephew  is  one  of  the  directors  at 
the  machine  shop  I ’ve  heard.” 

“  He  is.” 

Then  there  was  another  silence  for  a  few 
moments. 

“  I  don’t  like  to  trouble  anybody  with 
what ’s  no  concern  of  theirs,”  she  said  at 
last,  “  but  I 'm  dreadful  anxious  to  find 
work  for  my  boy.  Do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  for  him  out  there  ?  ” 

“  I  might  ask.  They  employ  a  great 
many  hands.” 

“  Yes,”  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope 
lighting  her  face,  “  I  know  they  do.  I ’d 
be  ever  so  much  obliged  if  you  would  ask. 
It ’s  months  since  he ’s  had  anything  to  do, 
and  I  don’t  have  the  business  I  used  to  have. 
It  is  n’t  the  wages  I  mind  so  much  though  ; 
we  could  get  along  somehow ;  but  it ’s  so 
bad  for  a  young  man  to  be  idle.  It  puts 
him  out  of  place  like.  He  can ’t  think  so 
well  of  himself,  and  other  folks  don’t  think 
so  well  of  him.  Don’t  you  see,  it  makes  it 
hard  for  him  to  be  good  when  he  has  to  sit 
about  with  empty  hands,  and  nothing  to  do 
but  to  eat  the  victuals  other  folks  provide. 
Seems  to  me  I  can ’t  have  him  in  that  way 
any  longer  1 ” 

Her  face  was  working  with  an  intensity 
of  eager  feeling,  and  her  simple  words  of 


anxiety  and  distress  had  a  great  effect  upon 
me. 

“  It  ought  not  to  be ;  ”  I  said.  “  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  for  him.  How  old  is 
your  son  ?  ” 

She  looked  up  surprised  ;  “  Oh,  he  is  not 
my  son  ;  ”  she  explained.  “  He  is  my  hus¬ 
band’s  cousin’s  child.  But  his  folks  died  a 
few  years  since  and  he  came  to  live  with 
me.  I  set  store  by  him  because  I  thought 
he  favored  my  husband  in  looks,  and  he ’s 
been  like  my  own  ever  since.  He ’s  twenty 
now.” 

Then  after  a  pause  she  said  in  a  husky 
voice,  and  without  looking  at  me,  “  I  ought 
to  tell  you  the  truth.  It ’s  partly  his  blame, 
being  out  of  work.  He  has  n’t  been  steady  ; 
that’s  what  stands  in  his  way.  But  it 
don’t  help  to  make  him  steadier — being 
idle.  He  says  he ’d  do  better  if  they ’d  give 
him  another  chance  ;  I  know  I ’d  watch  to 
have  him.  Seems  to  me  somebody  ought  to 
be  willing  to  let  him  try  again.  Seems  to 
me  his  salvation ’s  worth  something !  ” 

It  passed  through  my  mind  that  factories 
were  not  run,  primarily  at  least,  with  a  view 
to  the  salvation  of  unsteady  young  men,  but 
I  did  not  say  that  to  Mrs.  Reeves.  The  despe¬ 
ration  in  her  voice,  and  my  own  recognition 
of  the  very  slender  chance  for  employment 
an  unsteady  youth  must  have  in  these  hard 
times,  filled  me  with  compassion  for  her. 

“  His  salvation  is  ■worth  something !  ”  I 
said  earnestly,  “  but  you  know  it  is  not  only 
work  that  may  bring  it,  though  we  think 
woi’k  would  help  so  much.” 

She  made  no  answer  while  she  turned 
away  her  head  to  wipe  the  falling  tears. 

“I  know ’t  is  n’t  all  in  work,”  she  said 
after  a  few  minutes,  “  but  I  don't  see  what 
else  is  going  to  bring  it  for  him.  I  did  n’t 
have  him  when  he  was  small,  else  I ’d  have 
tried  to  have  it  different.  But  now  he  don’t 
love  books.  He  never  reads  his  Bible,  and 
he  can’t  bear  to  go  to  church.  He  loves 
company  that  ’ll  amuse  him,  and  it ’s  getting 
worse  and  worse  about  that.  He  won’t 
hear  any  words  from  me.  There ’s  nothing 
I  can  do  but  pray  for  him  ;  and  I ’ve  lost 
hope.  When  I  do  pray  for  him  it ’s  noth¬ 
ing  but  despair  laid  before  the  Lord.” 

I  had  no  heart  to  try  to  encourage  the 
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poor  woman.  For  the  moment  I  only- 
shared  her  fear,  and  felt  anger  toward  the 
cause  of  her  great  trouble. 

“  He  has  no  claim  upon  you  ”  I  said  at 
last,  “  why  do  you, not  let  him  go  ?  ” 

She  looked  up  in  wonder :  “  Where 

should  I  let  him  go  ?  ”  she  asked. 

I  had  no  answer;  where,  indeed,  but  to 
beggary  and  perdition  ? 

“  You  think  it  strange  I  should  set  such 
store  by  him,”  she  continued  gently,  “  but  I 
always  loved  him,  and  coveted  him  when  he 
was  a  little  boy.  My  husband  only  lived  a 
few  weeks  after  we  were  married.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  made  me  feel  more  tender  toward 
everything,  and  everybody  belonging  to 
him.  I  cared  for  the  farthest  of  kin  to  him 
more  a’most  than  I  did  for  ray  own.  I ’ve 
seen  women  that  could  n’t  favor  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  belonged  to  their  husband’s  side 
of  the  house,  as  they  did  those  that  looked 
like  their  own  side.  But  seemed  to  me  I 
could  n’t  have  felt  so.  I  thought  if  I  had 
had  children  of  my  own  I  would  have 
wanted  them  to  look  like  him.  And  this 
one  did.” 

“  He ’s  loosin’  it  now ;  ”  she  added  in  a 
lower  tone,  and  speaking  with  almost  a 
shudder. 

All  this  time  she  had  not  ceased  working 
at  the  hat  except  as  she  stopped  to  dry  her 
tears.  The  trimming  was  replaced  now.  If 
it  was  not  greatly  improved,  I  had  ceased  to 
care. 

“  My  nephew  will  be  at  home  this  even¬ 
ing,”  I  said.  “  If  you  will  send  your  boy  to 
the  house  I  will  see  if  anything  can  be  done 
for  him.” 

“  I  will  come  with  him,”  she  said,  a 
gleam  of  hope  in  her  face. 

As  I  left  the  place  I  saw  her  boy  lounging 
at  the  side  gate.  I  looked  at  him  with 
attention,  and  with  a  feeling  of  utter  hope¬ 
lessness  as  the  result  of  my  gaze.  In  spite 
of  clean  clothing  he  looked  thoroughly  dis¬ 
reputable.  The  expression  of  his  weak 
pale  face  was  bad  and  reckless.  His  slouch¬ 
ing  form  told  the  tale  of  strength  wasted 
past  recovery  I  thought.  To  a  bad  will,  a 
disordered  nervous  organization,  and  all  the 
pains  of  a  ruined  body  were  setting  spurs. 
Work  !  surely  he  was  past  doing  any  whole¬ 


some  work.  What  must  not  that  good, 
pure  and  industrious  woman  have  suffered, 
in  watching  over  a  youth  like  this  !  And 
still  she  had  effort  to  make  for  him.  I 
glanced  back  at  him  saying  to  myself, 
“  Surely  there  is  no  hope  of  manliness  left 
in  him.  This  that  I  see  is  the  most  unut¬ 
terably  woeful  sight  in  the  world !  ”  His 
face  haunted  me  all  the  day  long,  and  troub¬ 
led  me  with  dark  thoughts.  That  reckless 
mind,  that  bold  will,  that  diseased,  uneasy 
physical  state,  were  perhaps  his  by  inherit¬ 
ance.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  fruitage 
of  sin  he  was  lost  before  he  was  born. 

That  night  Mrs.  Reeves  came  to  our  house 
alone,  her  demeanor  still  and  patient  as 
ever,  but  her  face  blank  with  discourage¬ 
ment.  “  He  could  not  come,”  she  said. 
“  He  was  in  no  condition  to  come.  I  thought 
you  might  be  expecting  us  so  I  just  came 
to  tell  you.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry.  We  would  have  made 
a  great  effort  to  help  him.” 

“Yes;  but  it  wouldn’t  be  any  use.  He 
could  n’t  keep  the  place  most  likely,  if  you 
could  give  it  to  him.  I  realize  it  sometimes. 
I  do  to-night.” 

“  But  w'hat  will  you  do  ?  ” 

“  There ’s  nothing  I  can  do  but  to  keep 
along  as  we  are.” 

In  the  intervals  of  packing  next  day  I 
thought  often  of  Roger  Reeves.  Surely  his 
friend  ought  to  have  help  in  bearing  her 
burden.  What  could  I  do  for  her  ?  I  did 
not  know,  and  the  cares  of  my  approaching 
journey  diverted  me  from  overmuch  medi¬ 
tation  upon  the  subject.  Presently  the  hour 
of  departure  had  come.  I  traveled  to  St. 
Augustine,  and  settled  for  awhile  among 
people  happy  like  myself  to  be  respited  from 
work  or  illness,  making  a  sort  of  heavenly 
atmosphere  of  kindness  to  themselves  and 
one  another,  as  they  were  breathed  upon 
by  the  sweet  warm  air,  and  indulged  in 
serene  enjoyment  by  the  sunny  skies  and 
seas.  We  saw  the  oranges  ripen,  the  roses 
and  violets  bloom  :  we  sailed  the  bright 
waters,  or  dreamed  upon  the  rocks.  All 
day  long  there  was  nothing  hard  or  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  be  done  or  endured. 

At  the  North  meanwhile  the  streets  were 
dismal  with  snow  and  -wet.  There  were 
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rumors  of  hard  times,  of  enforced  idleness, 
of  crowded  almshouses,  and  the  drain  of 
pauperism  upon  the  city  treasuries.  I  sel¬ 
dom  thought  now  of  Mrs.  Reeves.  Those 
must  have  been  dull  weeks  for  the  milliners. 
Spring  hats  were  not  to  be  thought  of  till 
April  at  the  North. 

But  something  beside  tales  of  winter  and 
hardship  was  reported  from  home.  That 
divine  love  which  smiled  upon  us  out  of  the 
soft  sunny  skies  left  not  itself  without  wit¬ 
ness  at  the  North.  Wonderful  witness  it 
was,  and  such  as  not  the  most  unlearned  or 
the  most  care-absorbed  could  miss.  A  great 
building  rose  in  the  city  drawing  toward 
itself  all  eyes.  Men  knew  that  it  was  not 
built  for  any  material  gain.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  temporal  wants  that  were 
pressing  so  heavily.  The  thought  of  its 
builders  turned  aside  from  these  to  a  need 
greater  than  them  all ;  from  lesser  allevia¬ 
tions  to  the  Source  of  all  supply.  The  great 
Tabernacle  rose  as  the  -witness  of  an  assured 
and  living  faith.  There  are  some,  it  said 
to  the  care-worn  or  heedless  multitude,  who 
believe  in  the  true  Bread  of  Life,  and  in  the 
water  of  which  if  a  man  drink  he  shall 
never  thirst  again.  They  so  believe  in  it 
that  they  will  make  great  sacrifices  to  see  if 
largely  offered. 

And  when  the  doors  of  the  building  were 
opened,  voices  which  had  moved  half  the 
world  came  to  take  up  the  testimony.  What 
strong  and  cheerful  voices  they  were  !  What 
sure  voices  !  The  people  thronged  to  listen 
to  them,  and  trembled,  smiled,  and  wept  at 
the  words  spoken.  The  spells  of  the  world 
were  broken,  spells  of  discomfort  and  care, 
of  vanity  and  passion  and  discontent. 
They  melted  like  clouds,  and  the  blue  sky 
of  truth  shone  through.  Lesser  losses  were 
forgotten  in  the  fear  of  an  everlasting  loss ; 
lesser  hopes  in  the  hope  of  divine  love  and 
immortal  life.  To  the  ladder  built  by  a 
long  line  of  prophets  and  teachers,  a  new 
evangel  was  placing  the  round  that  brought 
it  down  to  the  feet  of  the  people  of  his  own 
day,  and  they  turned  eagerly  at  his  call  to 
take  the  first  step  toward  heaven. 

Such  were  the  things  reported  to  us  from 
home  and  we  listened  to  them  with  awe 
and  gratitude. 

6 


Some  weeks  after  my  return  I  took  my 
much-worn  traveling  hat  to  Mrs.  Reeves 
to  be  re-shapen  and  re-trimmed.  I  was 
ashamed  to  find  myself  reluctant  to  seek  her 
again,  as  her  hopelessly  painful  story  came 
back  to  my  mind.  I  did  not  at  first  like  to 
look  her  fully  in  the  face  for  fear  of  the  sad 
record  I  might  find  there.  But  something 
in  her  tones,  and  in  her  movements,  which 
were  brisker  and  firmer  than  had  been  cus¬ 
tomary  with  her,  reassured  me.  Looking  up 
I  observed  that  the  blank,  wondering,  help¬ 
less  pathos,  was  gone  from  her  countenance, 
though  it  was  if  anything  graver  than  it  had 
ever  been.  As  simple  and  earnest  as  ever, 
there  was  no  cloud  upon  it  now;  its  expres¬ 
sion  was  settled,  steady,  and  clear.  I  glanced 
at  her  again  and  again  trying  to  analyze  it ; 
I  thought  it  was  one  of  solemn  triumph. 
I  said  to  myself  : — “  She  has  been  given  the 
victory  over  something,  herself  or  her  sorrow, 
or — can  it  be  ? — over  the  poor  soul  she  was 
caring  for.”  I  longed  to  know  what  had  be¬ 
fallen  her  in  my  absence,  yet  trembled  to 
ask. 

“  When  I  last  saw  you  ”  I  said,  “  you 
were  feeling  anxious  about  your  boy.  May 
I  ask  if  he  is  doing  better  now  ?  ” 

The  triumphant  look  heightened  in  her 
face.  Iler  gray  eyes  dilated,  and  her  red 
lips  parted  with  her  quickening  breath. 

“  lie  is  very  ill  ;  ”  she  said.  But  she  said 
it  as  she  might  have  said,  “  he  is  transla¬ 
ted  !  ” 

“  I  um  sorry,”  I  answered  to  her  words, 
while  full  of  wonder  at  her  tones. 

“  Would  you  like  to  see  him?”  she  asked, 
and  without  waiting  for  reply  opened  the 
door  which  divided  her  little  shop  from  the 
room  where  he  lay. 

Why  had  she  shown  him  to  me  ?  the  poor 
dying  boy,  white  as  his  pillows,  shrunken 
and  weak.  He  looked  with  wondering,  half¬ 
conscious  eyes  from  her  to  me,  making 
scarcely  any  sign  of  understanding  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  few  words  I  spoke  to  him.  A 
quiet,  childlike  look  in  his  dying  face  had 
replaced  the  willful,  reckless  one  I  had  last 
seen  it  wear.  Did  that  bear  witness  to  any¬ 
thing  worthy  to  be  a  real  joy  to  her  ?  Was 
it  only  that  that  made  her  proud  and  glad' 
over  him  ? 
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It  was  not  till  after  subsequent  visits  to 
her  house  during  the  few  last  weeks  of 
Roger’s  life  that  her  feeling  was  explained 
to  me.  Warmed  into  confidence  by  the 
little  acts  of  kindness  I  was  able  to  show 
him,  she  told  me  by  degrees,  and  at  various 
times  the  story  I  will  try  to  clothe  again  in 
language  like  her  own. 

“  You  were  very  hopeless  about  him  when 
I  went  away,”  I  once  said  to  her. 

“  Yes  ;  and  I ’d  reason  to  be.  He  got  to 
be  like  one  beside  himself.  I  thought  some¬ 
times  I ’d  have  to  let  the  police  take  him,  he 
was  so  wild.  But  I  couldn’t  do  that,  I 
could  n’t.  And  there  was  one  other  fear  for 
him  I  could  n’t  bear  that  haunted  me  all 
the  time.  Seemed  in  those  days  as  if  there 
was  n’t  but  one  word  for  me  in  the  whole 
Bible,  and  it  said  ‘  no  drunkard  shall  in¬ 
herit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’  I  thought 
there  was  no  help  for  it  but  Roger  must  die 
a  drunkard.  I  prayed  night  and  day  but  I 
couldn’t  pray  with  a  bit  of  hope. 

“  It  wa  sn’t  long  before  he  broke  down  and 
was  terrible  sick.  The  doctor  worked  over 
him,  and  gave  me  no  hope  he  could  live. 
But  when  the  delirium  passed  off,  he  crept 
out  of  bed  again  just  alive.  And  then  we 
found — think  of  it ! — his  appetite  for  drink 
was  gone !  The  Doctor  told  me  it  meant 
his  days  were  numbered,  but  I  could  n’t  feel 
to  grieve  for  that,  I  was  so  glad.  He 
could  n’t  eat  any  more  than  he  could  drink, 
scarcely;  and  his  mind  was  as  weak  as  his 
body.  He  wasn’t  fierce  and  willful  any 
more,  but  he  was  very  low  and  sad,  and  he 
would  cry  and  cry  like  a  baby,  sometimes 
for  hours.  I  had  to  quiet  him  much  as  I 
would  a  baby.  He  couldn’t  sleep,  and  I ’ve 
kept  him  still  hours  at  night  singing  to  him. 
Many  a  night  I  have  n’t  slept  till  after  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

“  What  a  heavy  care  for  you  !  ” 

“  A  care !  Oh,  no !  it  seemed  like  nothing 
but  a  blessing.  Think  what  I  had  been 
through  with  him  before.  To  have  him 
right  there  in  my  hands  like  a  sick  baby  was 
nothing  but  peace  and  comfort.  Only  I 
knew  he  could  n’t  be  with  me  many  months 
and  I  wanted  to  see  a  little  light  come  into 
his  mind  before  he  died.  I  used  to  look 
out  the  window  and  see  old  John  Green,” 


(a  gray-beard  drunkard  in  the  neighborhood) 
“going  for  his  daily  drams,  and  my  whole 
heart  would  rise  with  joy  when  I  thought  my 
boy  would  not  live  to  be  like  that.  And  then 
I  would  think  how  dare  1  have  him  die  ?  so 
dark  and  ignorant  as  he  was.  I  did  not 
know  how  to  talk  to  him,  he  was  so  weak 
and  broken.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand 
much  but  that  he  was  wretched. 

“  He  got  a  little  better  and  a  little  better 
for  a  while,  and  used  to  go  out  sunny  morn¬ 
ings  with  me  about  half  a  block.  He 
would  n’t  go  out  without  me ;  think  of 
that  !  So  many  evenings  as  I ’d  followed 
him  to  the  door,  and  begged  him  not  to  go ! 
I  felt  so  safe  and  glad  to  go  with  him. 

“  It  was  while  things  were  like  this,  and 
I  was  wondering  night  and  day  how  I  might 
help  him,  and  not  finding  a  word  to  say  to 
him  about  the  future  that  did  not  seem 
worse  than  useless,  and  yet  while  I  was 
pressed  with  seeing  that  his  mind  failed 
instead  of  strengthened,  and  that  all  words 
would  soon  be  too  late,  that  one  of  my 
neighbors  came  in  and  began  talking  about 
the  great  Tabernacle  they  were  going  to 
build  for  Moody  and  Sankey.  She  said 
there  was  a  rumor  it  was  to  be  placed  on 
the  vacant  lot  just  back  of  our  street.  I 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  she 
said  I  was  so  much  absorbed  in  my  trouble. 
Everybody  else’s  affairs  sounded  idle  as  the 
wind  to  my  ears  in  those  days.  But  after  a 
while  that  bit  of  talk  came  back  and  stayed 
in  my  mind,  I  could  not  tell  why,  till  like  a 
flash  I  realized  all  that  it  might  mean  for 
me.  The  Tabernacle  was  to  be  built  close 
by  our  door.  Roger  could  hear  the  singing, 
yes  and  perhaps  the  preaching  !  Why  it 
had  saved  poor  reprobates  the  world  over ! 
I  might  take  him  in  there,  if  it  came  so 
near. 

“  Then  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  not  wait 
For  a  time  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
disappointed.  There  was  talk  of  building 
the  Tabernacle  farther  down  town.  I  tell 
you  I  prayed,  if  it  was  n’t  selfish  of  me  to 
ask  it,  that  it  might  come  nigh  us,  and  it 
did.  I  was  so  glad  when  they  began  to 
build,  and  Roger  seemed  brighter  too.  He’d 
sit  all  the  morning  gazing  out  the  window 
to  see  the  floor  laid  and  the  frame  going  up. 
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People  came  in  throngs  to  see  the  building. 
That  made  it  livelier  in  our  dull  street,  and 
the  dark  sloppy  days  did  not  seem  so  long. 
’T  was  all  a  show  and  a  spectacle  to  him 
though.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  it  could 
mean  anything  more  to  him.  I  suppose 
many  brighter,  healthier  folks  than  he 
looked  at  it  just  so.  I ’m  so  dull  I  might 
have  watched  it  so  myself  if  it  had  n’t  been 
for  my  feeling  about  him.” 

“  Aud  did  you  take  Roger  when  the 
meetings  began  ?  ” 

“  JSio  ;  I  could  n’t.  I  soon  saw  that.  He 
could  not  have  borne  the  crowd.  I  doubt 
if  he  could  have  understood  the  preaching. 
It  was  I  that  went  1  ”  she  said  with  another 
indescribable  light  of  joy  in  her  face. 

“  And  will  you  tell  me  what  it  was  to 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  you.  I  went 
the  very  first  time  the  building  was  opened. 
When  I  saw  the  crowds  I  was  afraid,  but  I 
would  n’t  have  turned  back  for  the  world. 
If  you  never  went  to  one  of  those  Taberna¬ 
cle  meetings  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you 
what  it  was  like.  I  live  so  much  alone  I 
could  n’t  have  imagined  it  and  I  could  n’t 
have  imagined  what  it  would  be  to  me.” 

“  Try  to  tell  me  what  it  was  to  you !  ” 

“  It  was  a  new  world  —  ’t  was  heaven 
opened  to  me  in  an  hour  !  ” 

“  The  preacher  opened  it  to  you  ?  ” 

“No;  it  wasn’t  the  preacher  only  that 
did  it  for  me,  nor  the  great  place,  nor  the 
crowd  of  people,  but  it  was  all  together; 
’twas  the  great  consent  of  it  all.” 

“  What  consent  ?  ” 

“  The  consent  of  God  to  bless  us,  and  of 
the  hearts  of  men  to  be  blessed.  When  the 
waters  flowed  together  after  Moses  divided 
them  at  the  Red  Sea  would  n’t  it  have  lifted 
your  heart  to  see  it  ?  This  was  greater  than 
that.  It  was  a  great  sea  of  hungry  hearts 
meeting  the  overflow  of  God’s  love.  ’T  was 
in  nature  too  as  much  as  the  other.  I ’d 
never  seen  it  just  so  before.  Most  likely 
few  of  the  people  ever  had.  All  of  a  sud¬ 
den  they  knew  God’s  love  belonged  to  them 
and  they  lifted  themselves  to  meet  it.” 

“And  what  was  the  preacher’s  part  ?  ” 

“  To  give  the  word.  He  knew  the  time 
had  come.  He  was  so  sure  of  that,  you  see. 


He  knew  the  people  wanted  God,  and  he 
knew  that  God  wanted  them.  It  was  all 
plain  to  his  mind,  that ’s  why  he  could  make 
it  plain  to  us.  God  had  showed  him  ” 

“  You  think  he  was  set  apart  like  Moses?  ” 

“  I  suppose  all  good  men  are,  are  n’t  they  ? 
He  can  show  more  to  some  than  to  others, 
and  when  the  sight  is  in  them,  they  must 
teach.  Shall  I  tell  you  his  text  that  day  ? 
‘  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.’  First  of  all  it  had  made  his  own  soul 
glad;  and  seeing  that  helped  as  much  as 
his  words.  I  had  heard  he  was  a  cheerful 
man,  and  I  had  a  wicked,  grudging  sort  of 
wonder  in  my  mind  whether  he  could  be 
cheerful  if  he  had  a  son  who  was  a  drunk¬ 
ard,  and  he  could  not  forget  that  no  drunk¬ 
ard,  could  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
You  see  back  of  that  cankering  question 
there  was  a  hard  thought  of  God  in  my 
heart.  I  had  not  been  listening  ten  minutes 
before  the  light  shone  through  and  through 
that  trouble,  and  broke  my  heart  with 
shame.” 

“  What  did  you  see?” 

“  I  did  n’t  see  the  trouble  any  less,  but 
true — so  true  !  I  saw  there  was  perishing, 
there  was  everlasting  loss.  That  was  why 
the  Father  gave  his  Son,  and  why  Christ 
died.  They  saw  it  all ;  they  measured  it, 
and  felt  it.  If  any  true-hearted  man  could 
measure  it  and  feel  it  for  one  human  soul 
as  they  did  for  many,  don’t  you  think  he 
would  be  willing  to  die  to  save  that  soul? 
I  do.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Folks  are  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  sin  till  it  hurts  very  near  them. 
They  don’t  quite  believe  the  ruin  of  it  till 
it  falls  on  one  they  love.  Then  you  ’ll  see 
them  strain  every  nerve  to  help  in  Christian 
work. 

“  When  I  truly  saw  God  had  felt  it  all, 
and  moved  infinite  power  to  save,  I  could 
not  fret  against  him  any  more.  And  that 
one  look  at  him  let  light  fall  in  upon  my¬ 
self.  I,  who  had  been  vexed  at  his  condem¬ 
nation,  had  I  loved  my  boy  as  he  had  done  ? 
I  knew  I  had  not.  I  had  loved  his  good 
looks  and  his  happiness  and  his  success  in 
working,  and  learning  and  living  respecta¬ 
bly, — but  himself,  his  soul  ?  Real  love  you 
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know  that  must  have  hope  in  it,  and  cannot 
be  at  a  loss  for  words  and  ways.  But  Roger 
was  near  to  perishing  and  I  had  not  known 
what  to  say  to  him.” 

“  There  was  w  ant  of  faith  as  well  as  love 
in  that  too.  ‘Whosoever  believeth  in  him 
shall  not  perish,’  but  I  had  been  saying, 
‘  Whosoever  is  so  unworthy  of  him  must 
perish  !  ’  Could  I  really  believe  that  a  sim¬ 
ple  trust  in  him  would  save  Roger,  poor 
Roger,  who  was  past  reformation  in  this 
life,  and  yet  want  words  to  help  him?  I 
had  been  dull  and  faithless  apd  cold-hearted 
and  it  seemed  to  me  I  deserved  to  suffer. 
But  now  had  come  this  new  knowledge  of 
God,  and  broken  up  the  ice  in  my  heart.” 

“And  what  came  afterward  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  she  said,  “  it  is  all  so  little  to  tell 
of,  and  yet  it  was  such  a  great,  great  thing 
to  me.  I  cannot  make  you  feel  the  heavenly 
love  that  I  felt  in  it  all,  perhaps,  and  so  it 
will  only  seem  little  aud  commonplace  to 
you,  and  may  be  you  won’t  see.  in  it  enough 
to  make  me  so  glad  and  give  me  all  the 
comfort  I  feel. 

“When  I  came  in  sight  of  Roger  that 
day,  and  he  looked  up  at  me  so  wistful  and 
helpless,  I  could  have  cried  for  hope  and 
tenderness.  I  could  not  speak  to  him  at 
first  but  went  about  putting  up  my  things 
and  straightening  the  room.  He  followed 
me  with  his  eyes ;  he  was  even  a  bit  impa¬ 
tient  at  last.  ‘  Well,  what  did  you  see,’  he 
asked.  ‘  What  was  it  all  ?  ’ 

“  Then  I  went  and  sat  down  by  him. 
Perhaps  all  that  was  in  my  mind  took  hold 
of  his  before  I  spoke.  I  was  sure  it  must 
when  I  took  his  hands  and  looked  into  his 
eyes.  ‘  It  was  a  great  crowd  of  folks,  Roger,’ 
I  said,  ‘  and  a  good  man  had  come  to  preach 
them  good  news.  It  was  for  them  and  for 
me  and  for  you  and  I  brought  it  home  to 
tell  you.’ 

“  ‘  What  is  it  then  ?  ’  he  asked. 

“  ‘  It ’s  that  God  loves  us,  you  and  me, 
and  wants  us  to  live  in  joy  forever  and 
ever.’ 

“  But  he  shrunk  back  at  the  name  of  God. 
‘  He  don’t  love  me,’  he  said. 

“  ‘  Then  why  does  he  make  me  love  you  ?  ’ 
I  said,  and  I  could  n’t  keep  the  tears  from 
rolling  down  my  cheeks.  ‘Why  did  he 


make  me  love  you  when  you  was  little  and 
now  and  always,  if  He  does  n’t  love  you 
too  ?  ’ 

“  That  was  a  new  thought  to  him,  and  he 
sat  still  and  seemed  to  be  taking  it  in. 

“  ‘You  know  I  done  wrong,’  he  said;  then 
‘  I  supposed  He  hated  me  because  I  done 
wrong.’  It  was  the  first  word  he  had  ever 
said  to  own  he  knew  he  was  wrong,  and 
oh  !  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  it. 

“  ‘  You  did  wrong,’  I  said,  ‘  and  God  was 
grieved,  but  He  did  not  hate  you  else  He 
would  not  have  helped  me  to  keep  on  loving 
you,  and  let  me  bring  you  the  word  I  heard 
at  the  Tabernacle  to-day  of  how  He  loves  us 
all.’ 

“  ‘  I  done  wrong  to  you’  he  said  then,  ‘  and 
you  did  n’t  hate  me.’ 

“  ‘Ho,’  I  said. 

“‘Didn’t  you  sometimes?  I  guess  you 
did  sometimes.’ 

Then  my  heart  failed  me.  There  had 
been  minutes  when  I  had  hated  him  ;  when 
his  ways  were  so  bad,  you  know,  and  he  was 
so  stubborn.  I  would  have  given  worlds 
now  if  I  had  not  had  that  to  confess. 

“  ‘  It  was  only  for  a  little  while,  Roger,’  I 
said;  ‘never  so ’s  to  make  me  stop  doing 
for  you,  dear  !  And  God  is  not  like  me,  He 
is  so  much  patienter.  He ’s  never  hated 
you.  He  hated  your  ways,  but  not  you. 
He  wants  to  forgive  you,  and  save  you. 
Are  n’t  you  glad  of  his  love,  Roger  ?  ’ 

“  He  was  still  a  few  minutes  thinking, 
and  then  he  trembled  and  shivered,  cling¬ 
ing  to  me.  ‘  The  things  I  see  in  the  night,’ 
he  said,  ‘  the  faces  and  things,  you  know — 
I — I  wouldn’t  mind  them  so  much  if  I 
thought  He  loved  me !  ’  He  had  been  so 
troubled  with  dreams  and  visions  that  would 
remain  after  he  awoke.  Sometimes  he 
would  rouse  me  a  dozen  times  in  the  night 
to  sit  by  him  till  they  went  away. 

“  I  could  not  talk  to  him  any  more  after 
that  for  his  mind  failed  and  wandered. 

“  But  that  night — will  you  believe  it  ? — 
when  he  woke  and  called  to  me,  as  I  sat  by 
him  he  asked,  ‘  Aunt  Esther  do  you  believe 
God  loves  me  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  dear,’  I  answered. 

“  ‘  But  I  done  wrong,’  he  said. 

“  ‘  Yes,  dear,  but  there  was  One  who 
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never  did  ■wrong,  that  was  God’s  own 
Son,  and  He  suffered  death  to  save  you, 
and  prayed  to  his  Father  to  forgive  you, 
and  so  God  loves  you  for  his  sake.  Don’t 
you  see  that  is  one  way  he  can  love  you  ?  ’ 

“  He  said  1  Yes,’  but  yet  I  was  doubtful  if 
he  understood,  till  he  said  something  else  I 
ought  n’t  to  tell  you,  but  it  sounded  sweet 
to  me,  though  it  frightened  me ;  says  he, 

“  ‘  Perhaps  he  can  love  me  for  your  sake, 
too,  for  you  never  did  wrong,  and  you  loved 
me.’ 

“  That  broke  my  heart  so  I  could  n’t  an¬ 
swer  him,  and  presently  he  said  he  was  not 
afraid  any  more,  and  I  might  go  back  to 
bed. 

“And  after  that  there  were  only  a  few 
times  more  that  he  ever  called  me  up  again 
just  because  he  was  wakeful  and  afraid. 
How  if  a  poor  sick  boy  had  not  many  words 
to  use,  nor  much  thought  or  knowledge, 
would  n’t  you  take  that  for  a  testimony  of 
trust  as  good  as  words  could  give? 

“  Well,  day  after  day  Roger  sat  by  the 
window  and  watched  the  crowds  going  to 
the  Tabernacle,  and  I  went  with  them  to 
bring  something  that  might  help  him.  I  can't 
tell  you  what  those  six  weeks  were  to  me. 
It  was  as  if  the  Gospel  had  come  fresh  and 
new  again  for  me  and  the  folks  of  our  day 
as  it  did  for  the  poor  people  in  Judea  long 
ago.  Why,  you  know,  I ’d  always  been  a 
Christian,  but  somehow  what  I  believed  had 
seemed  a  by-gone,  far-off  sort  of  thing, 
though  I  honored  it  in  my  mind.  But  it 
was  not  to-day’s  help  and  to-morrow’s  prom¬ 
ise,  as  it  began  to  be  now.  It  made  me  so 
happy.  Seems  to  me  I ’d  never  been  happy 
in  my  life  except  for  a  few  months  along 
about  the  time  of  my  marriage.  And  then 
my  happiness  was  shut  up  in  a  few  things, 
and  soon  I  lost  them  all.  Then  I  rubbed 
along  the  best  I  could  till  I  got  Roger,  and 
the  darkest  of  all  days  came.  But  now  the 
sky  was  open.  I  trusted  so  in  God’s  love 
and  Christ’s  promise.  Everything  seemed 
safe  and  well.  I  was  so  happy  over  Roger 
I  had  no  lack  of  ways  to  help  him,  and  I 
knew  he  was  changed  though  there ’s  so 
little  I  can  tell  you  to  show  you  how  I  knew 
it.  He  loved  me  more  for  one  thing,  and  he 
was  more  gentle.  When  he  was  troubled 


and  distressed  he  was  n’t  so  peevish,  but 
would  only  sit  crying,  and  saying  so  pitifully 
over  and  over  again,  ‘  I ’m  sorry  I  done 
wrong  !  I ’m  sorry  I  done  wrong  !  ’  Does 
God  ask  for  more  than  the  penitence  of  a 
child  ?  I  was  n’t  afraid  to  tell  him  he  was 
forgiven  over  and  over  again,  just  as  often 
as  he  repeated  that  cry.  It  used  to  wring 
my  heart  and  yet  I  found  comfort  in  it. 
But  he  grew  so  wasted  and  suffering  [  be¬ 
gan  to  long  to  have  God  end  his  days  of 
punishment,  and  wipe  the  tears  from  his 
eyes. 

“  The  very  last  time  he  was  able  to  sit  up 
he  sat  watching  the  folks  coming  from 
meeting,  and  he  looked  up  to  me  and  said 
with  a  very  pleasant  look  upon  his  face — 
‘  I ’m  glad  the  folks  know  that  God  loves 
them  !  ’  Was  n’t  that  a  true  sign  he  was 
one  of  God’s  children.  When  did  he  ever 
think  of  the  welfare  of  strangers  before  ? 

“  The  gospel  meetings  had  come  to  an 
end  now,  and  the  temperance  meetings  had 
begun.  I  did  not  need  to  go  to  those,  and 
I  could  not  leave  Roger  any  more.  I  used 
to  see  the  people  passing  and  think  that  if 
my  poor  boy  could  have  been  laid  all  broken 
and  dying  in  the  sight  of  them  all,  it  would 
have  been  such  a  warning  as  no  words  could 
give.  And  once  I  saw  two  of  his  old  com¬ 
panions  on  their  way  to  the  Tabernacle, 
laughing  and  jesting  as  they  went.  I  did 
not  stop  to  think.  Perhaps  I  could  not 
have  acted  any  differently  if  I  had.  I  ran  to 
the  door  and  called  them  in  to  see  Roger. 
He  had  been  very  low  and  sorrowful  all 
that  day.  I  called  in  such  a  way 
they  never  thought  of  not  minding  me. 
They  came  in  sobered  and  half  frightened. 
There  was  Roger  bolstered  up  in  bed,  his 
face  turned  to  the  wall,  and  the  big  tears 
running  slowly  down  his  cheeks,  as  he 
moaned  and  cried.  There  was  little  could 
be  done  at  such  a  time  to  relieve  or  comfort 
him.  At  first  he  did  not  notice  the  two 
young  men,  and  they  stood  looking  at  him 
with  white  faces.  What  made  him  turn 
and  look  up  I  do  not  know,  for  he  often  lay 
a  long  time  in  that  state  without  moving 
much.  But  he  did  look  up,  and  when  he 
saw  them  he  threw  out  both  hands  as  if  to 
drive  them  from  him,  and  then  buried  his 
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face  in  the  pillows  shuddering  and  crying 
out  with  fear.  They  understood  his  motion 
and  they  turned  in  haste  to  the  door.  I 
followed  and  opened  it  for  them.  I  was 
trembling  then,  and  my  voice  sounded 
hoarse  and  strange  to  me.  1  Go  up  there 
now,’  I  said,  ‘  and  think  of  Roger  when  you 
hear  the  preaching.’ 

“  I  thought  I  had  done  wrong  when  I 
came  back  to  my  poor  boy,  he  was  so  terri¬ 
fied  and  distressed.  ‘  You  said  God  Joved 
me  ’  he  cried,  1  but  if  he  did  how  could  they 
come  here  ?  ’  You  see  his  brain  was  so 
weak,  and  he  had  associated  them  so  with 
his  sins  he  could  not  be  assured  of  his  salva¬ 
tion  in  the  sight  of  them. 

“  I  was  glad  when  they  began  to  pull 
down  the  Tabernacle  that  Roger  could  not 


leave  his  bed.  I  would  not  have  him  know 
about  it.  He  would  have  missed  it ;  he  had 
watched  it  so  many  days.  You  know  how  it 
■was  with  us  at  the  last.  Roger  did  not 
grieve  so  much,  hut  lay  as  peaceful  and 
happy  as  a  child,  and  he  died  as  peacefully 
as  a  child  falls  asleep. 

“  The  day  they  sold  off  the  seats  in  the 
Tabernacle  I  had  but  thirty  cents  in  the 
world.  But  I  went  up  there  and  bought  a 
white  wooden  chair,  and  I ’ve  put  it  now  in 
Roger’s  room.  And  now  when  I  get  lonely 
and  sorrowful,  and  frightened  to  be  growing 
old  alone,  I  go  up  there  and  think  it  all  over. 
I  think  over  my  distress  and  God’s  free 
help  till  I  get  comforted.  I  never  thought 
poor  Roger’s  room  could  he  a  place  of 
thanksgiving  to  me,  but  it  is.”  M.  E.  B. 


KASIM  AL  ANWAR. 

Kasim  Ax  Anwar,  poet,  saint  and  sage, 

Ere  yet  was  trod  one  half  his  pilgrimage, 

From  a  lank  form  and  rueful  visage  grows, 

Plump  as  a  bulbul  warbling  to  a  rose. 

One  day,  a  friend  asked  Kasim  in  good  faith, 

“  Should  not  a  saint  look  wan  ?  Thy  Nameh  saith, 
“  If  not  of  visage  worn  with  many  a  tear, 

How  should  the  lover  of  his  God  appear  ?  ” 

Kasim  replied,  “  Most  surely,  wan  and  meek. 

So  should  they  look,  who  lovers’  blessings  seek  !  ” 

“  Then  why  this  change  in  thee,  Oh  Kasim,  found, 
Thy  jovial  face,  thy  form  so  sleek  and  round?  ” 

“A  lover  once,  a  beggar  illy  clad, 

Narrow  and  meager  was  the  house  I  had  ; 

But  now  I  am  beloved,  I  am  a  king, 

With  joy  my  sumptuous  palace  entering  !  ” 


Sarah  D.  Clark. 


THE  STILL  HOUR. 


O  mourner,  making- thy  piteous  moan, — 

“  What  shall  1  do  ?  How  can  I  go 
Down  through  the  desolate  days  alone  ?  ” — 
Wait!  for  the  righteous  light  is  sown: 

Wait,  and  the  dawn  shall  grow. 

One  by  one  come  the  desolate  days; 

It  is  only  to-day  that  toucheth  thee. 

Look  straight  before  thee!  some  guiding  rays 
Shine  now  on  thy  path.  Go  on  with  praise 
In  the  light  that  thou  canst  see. 


We  often  find  the  common  truths  of  religion 
growing  commonplace, — losing  all  their  point 
and  practicality  and  value, — degenerating  into 
phantoms  of  truths,  that  haunt  us  by  night  but 
do  not  serve  us  by  day.  This  is  the  fruit  of  too 
much  talk  about  them,  and  too  little  practice  of 
them.  For  such  an  enfeebled  spiritual  percep¬ 
tion  Coleridge  suggests  a  good  tonic:  “  To  restore 
a  commonplace  truth  to  its  first  uncommon  lus¬ 
tre,”  he  says,  “  you  need  only  translate  it  into 
action.”  Take  heed,  all  you  who  complain  of 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  your  religious  ideas! 
If  you  want  to  make  them  definite  and  real,  go 
to  work  with  them. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  any  word  of  Scripture 
has  been  more  mischievously  perverted  than 
that  sentence  of  Paul’s,  “Abstain  from  all  ap¬ 
pearance  of  evil.”  It  is  a  most  grievous  mis¬ 
translation.  “Every  kind  of  evil,”  it  ought  to 
be,  instead  of  “  appearance  ”  of  evil.  The  Greek 
word  is  precisely  like  our  word  “species,”  which 
once  meant  “  appearance,”  but  now  means 
“kind.”  The  connection  shows  the  meaning. 
“  Prove  all  things,”  the  apostle  says.  “  Do  not 
be  taken  in  by  appearances;  test  all  things;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good ;  abstain  from  every  kind 
of  evil.”  The  maxim,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
commonly  understood  and  applied,  was  con¬ 
stantly  violated  by  Paul,  and  by  his  Master, 
both  of  whom  were  all  the  while  doing  things 
which  had  the  appearance  of  evil  to  those  about 
them.  Doubtless  both  of  them  would  have  had 
a  much  more  comfortable  time  if  they  had  never 
done  anything  that  wore  the  semblance  of  wrong 
to  Jewish  zealots  or  Pagan  persecutors ;  but  they 
were  not  concerned  about  appearances  so  much 
as  realities;  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  disciples 
in  these  days  would  try  to  copy  them  in  this.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  deal  better  to  be  right, 
than  to  appear  to  be  right,  even  to  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees. 


The  fact  of  God’s  benevolence  is  pretty  firmly 
fixed  in  the  convictions  of  most  Christians;  now 
we  want  to  get  an  equally  clear  comprehension 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  just.  The  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  will  do  right.  “  Justice  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.”  We  need  for 
our  theology,  and  for  our  practical  religious  life, 
a  firm  anchorage  in  this  fundamental  truth.  We 
must  be  careful,  in  all  our  thoughts,  and  in  all 
our  theories,  to  ascribe  justice  to  God;  never,  in 
any  way,  to  accuse  him  of  injustice.  We  know 
“  That  nothing  can  be  good  in  Him 
That  evil  is  in  [us;]” 

and  we  must  not  therefore  attribute  to  him  prin¬ 
ciples  of  conduct  upon  which  if  we  acted  we 
should  be  acting  unjustly.  Let  us  hold  fast  to 
the  truth  that  God  is  just,  and  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  over  the  world  is  built  on  justice,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  havoc  it  may  make  with  our  theology. 


You  trouble  yourself,  sometimes,  about  the 
doctrine  of  election,  but  just  remember  this:  The 
election  of  God  is  a  call  to  service,  rather  than  to 
enjoyment;  and  God  has  never  elected  any  man 
to  serve  Satan.  You  cannot,  if  you  try,  believe 
that  he  has  chosen  and  commissioned  you  to  do 
wrong.  If  you  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  you 
cannot  help  believing  that  he  has  a  plan  for  your 
life,  and  that  if  you  live  by  this  plan  you  will 
live  a  good  life.  It  only  rests  with  you  “  to 
make  your  calling  and  election  sure.” 


Something  too  much  has  been  said  about  the 
immorality  of  doubt.  It  is  true  that  the  Christian 
is,  by  definition,  a  believer  and  not  a  doubter; 
but  he  is  not  saved  by  forcing  himself  to  affirm 
what  does  not  seem  to  him  true;  it  is  only  the 
truth  that  commands  the  assent  of  his  mind  and 
heart  that  he  is  helped  by  believing.  Of  course 
no  man  is  justified  in  rejecting  without  careful 
and  thorough  examination  a  doctrine  that  comes 
to  him  accredited  by  the  faith  of  godly  genera¬ 
tions.  The  flippant  skepticism  that  is  now  so 
current  is  an  unseemly  thing.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  man  is  warranted  in  professing  his  faith 
in  a  dogma,  no  matter  how  strongly  it  may  be 
accredited,  against  which  his  sober  reason  and 
his  moral  sense  protest.  When  he  hears  this  pro¬ 
test  he  is  bound  to  heed  it,  and  to  give  the  whole 
question  a  thorough  and  prayerful  investigation, 
before  he  signifies  his  assent.  Perhaps  this  in¬ 
vestigation  will  set  the  matter  before  him  in  a 
clearer  light,  and  show  that  his  doubts  were  not 
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reasonable.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  not 
right  for  him  to  profess  a  faith  that  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  him;  and  the  attempt  to  drive  men,  with  the 
censures  of  the  church,  up  to  such  profession,  is 
not  only  a -crime  but  a  blunder.  The  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  faith  are  undermined  by  such 
insincerities. 


For  “putting  away  lying,"  and  “speaking 
truth  every  man  with  his  neighbor,”  Paul  gives 
us  a  good  reason:  “We  are  members  one  of 
another."  Every  lie  that  is  told  weakens  the 
fair  bond  of  confidence  by  which  society  is  held 
together.  Among  incorrigible  liars  society  would 
be  impossible.  Veracity,  even  more  than  good 
will,  is  the  corner  stone  of  social  order.  Let 
every  vender  of  falsehood  remember  this,  that 
he  is  doing  what  he  can  to  decompose  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 


It  is  not  freedom  of  religious  thought  that  the 
world  is  suffering  for  just  now  so  much  as  clarity 
of  thought  and  honesty  of  thought.  True  free¬ 
dom  in  the  state  consists,  as  Governor  Winthrop 
pithily  said,  not  in  the  liberty  of  every  man  “to 
do  whatsoever  he  lists;  ”  it  is  “a  liberty  to  that 
only  which  is  good,  just  and  honest.”  Perfect 
liberty  is  only  found  in  perfect  obedience  to  a 
perfect  law.  And  true  liberty  of  thinking' is  only 
known  by  him  who  with  his  whole  soul  is  loyal 
to  the  truth.  “  Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free.” 


“Wicked  is  a  word  one  never  hears  used  here 
now,”  said  a  cultivated  Englishman  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican  in  London  not  long  ago.  The  impression 
made  upon  the  gentleman  who  heard  the  remark 
was  “that  the  strong  moral  condemnation  which 
the  old  Bible  word  carries  in  it  belongs  to  a  view 
of  human  life  which,  in  this  class,  has  passed 
away.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  prevalence 
of  materialistic  theories,  to  the  belief  that  life 
and  mind  are  only  products  of  physical  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  dogmatic  rejection  of  the  belief 
in  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  materialistic 
scientists  flout  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom; 
there  is  no  room  for  this  fact  in  their  theory  of 
the  correlation  of  forces,  and  so  they  throw  it 
overboard.  And  when  freedom  is  gone,  of  course 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  morality,  and  “wicked” 
becomes  a  meaningless  word.  Nevertheless,  it 
represents  a  stubborn  fact;  and  the  science  that 
does  not  make  room  for  it  is  only  a  pseudo  sci¬ 
ence.  The  belief  in  the  essential  and  everlasting 
difference  between  righteousness  and  wickedness 
is  a  fundamental  belief;  these  physicists  may  ex¬ 
pel  it  with  their  scientific  pitchforks,  but  it  will 
always  come  back  again.  “The  strong  moral 
condemnation  which  the  old  Bible  word  carries 
in  it”  is  simply  the  expression  of  a  feeling  that 
springs  from  every  man’s  nature.  Without  this 


feeling  he  wcfiild  not  he  a  man.  A  scientist 
might  just  as  wisely  ignore  the  fact  of  gravita¬ 
tion  as  to  ignore  this  fundamental  fact  of  human 
consciousness. 


It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  a  young  disciple  go¬ 
ing  about  and  asking  everybody  how  much  he 
must  “  give  up  ”  in  order  to  be  a  Christian.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  many  of  those  who  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  instruct  him  give  him  the  same 
impression  of  Christian  discipleship--that  it  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  giving  up  things  that  one  likes 
and  finds  pleasure  in.  But  a  man  in  solitary 
confinement  might  as  well  talk  about  what  he 
must  “  give  up  ”  if  he  is  pardoned  out  of  prison, 
or  a  patient  in  consumption  about  what  he  must 

give  up  in  order  to  get  well.  The  prisoner 
must  give  up  his  fetters,  and  the  invalid  his  pains 
and  his  weakness, — these  are  the  main  things  to  be 
sacrificed.  It  is  true  that  the  one  has  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  living  without  work,  and  the  other  the 
privilege  of  lying  abed  all  day:  these  are  priv¬ 
ileges  that  must  be  relinquished,  no  doubt.  And 
so  there  are  certain  sacrifices  to  be  made  by  him 
who  enters  upon  the  Christian  life,  but  they  are 
“not  worthy  to  be  compared”  with  the  liberty 
and  dignity  and  joy  into  which  the  Christian  life 
introduces  us ;  and  to  put  the  emphasis  upon  this 
negative  side  of  the  Christian  experience,  as  so 
many  are  inclined  to  do,  is  a  great  mistake. 

The  saints  may  well  be  comforted  by  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “perseverance,”  but  it  is  a  snare  to 
sinners.  It  is  folly  to  persuade  yourself  that  you 
were  once  a  Christian,  if  you  are  not  a  Christian 
now. 


The  very  noblest  argument  for  immortality — 
may  we  not  say  it.?— that  this  age  has  given 
utterance  to,  is  that  lyric  of  Tennyson’s,  called 
“  Wages.”  Let  us  put  it  down  here: 

“  Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 

Paid  by  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  ail  endless 
sen  ; 

Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right  the 
wrong — 

IS  ay,  but  she  aim’d  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory 
she : 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

“  The  wages  of  sin  is  death:  if  the  wages  of  Virtue 
be  dust. 

Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of 
the  worm  and  the  flv? 

She  desires  no  isles  of  the 'blest,  no  quiet  seats  of 
the  just, 

To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer 
sky: 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die.” 

The  better  a  man  becomes,  the  stronger  does 
this  hope  of  “  the  glory  of  going  on,”  take  hold 
of  his  nature.  The  instinctive  expectation  of 
life  beyond  the  grave  strengthens  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  virtue  in  the  soul.  The  man  who  lives 
best  most  keenly  feels  that  life  is  worth  living; 
most  resolutely  turns  away  from  the  thought  of 
its  extinction. 
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WHERE  IS  THE  CHURCH  ? 

The  Roman  Catholic  has  a  ready  answer  to 
this  query:  The  Church  consists  of  all  the  faith¬ 
ful  adherents  of  the  Pope  throughout  the  world. 
To  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  the  Church  is  a 
national  organization,  presided  over  by  bishops 
and  clergy  all  of  whom  have  been  “  episcopally 
ordained.”  To  the  Methodist  Episcopalian,  it  is 
also  a  national  organization,  under  the  presidency 
of  bishops,  meeting  once  in  four  years  in  a  great 
legislative  and  judicial  body  called  the  National 
Conference.  To  the  Presbyterian  it  is  also  a  na¬ 
tional  body,  ruled  over  by  several  courts,  the 
highest  of  which  is  the  General  Assembly,  which 
meets  every  year.  The  Baptist,  the  Congrega- 
tionalist,  the  Unitarian  define  the  Church  as  the 
local  assembly  or  congregation  of  disciples.  All 
the  other  sects  named  call  these  local  assemblies 
churches,  too;  but  with  them,  the  Church,  by 
eminence,  is  the  national  organization.  And  by 
all  of  them  the  whole  body  of  believers  in  the 
world  is  sometimes  described  as  the  Church  of 
God. 

These  three  definitions,  that  which  makes  the 
Church  to  be  the  local  assembly  of  disciples,  that 
which  describes  it  as  the  national  organization  of 
the  sect,  and  that  which  refers  to  it  as  the  whole 
number  of  the  faithful  in  the  world,  include  about 
all  the  uses  of  the  word  church  by  Protestants. 
But  a  little  study  of  the  New  Testament  will 
make  it  seem  evident  that  the  word  was  used  in 
quite  another  sense  by  the  apostles.  Of  course 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  national  sectarian 
organization  in  the  apostolic  times.  And  while 
the  name  church  was  no  doubt  sometimes  applied 
to  a  local  congregation,  yet  the  most  common 
use  of  it  was  to  describe  the  vihole  number  of  be¬ 
lievers  dwelling  in  one  city  or  community.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  all  the  disciples  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  met  and  worship¬ 
ed  in  one  congregation.  There  must  have  been 
several  congregations,  and  several  regular  places 
of  worship.  The  people  are  said  to  have  contin¬ 
ued  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  but  that 
was  for  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  worship; 
the  assemblies  for  Christian  worship  were  held  in 
private  houses.  Yet  we  hear  of  only  one  Church 
in  Jerusalem,  and  we  have  the  best  reasons  for 
believing  that  there  never  was,  during  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  more  than  one  Church  in  that  city. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Antioch,  and 
Ephesus,  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  where  Chris¬ 


tianity  flourished.  We  never  hear  of  more  than 
one  Church  in  any  city,  yet  in  some  of  these  cities 
there  were,  in  all  probability,  several  congrega¬ 
tions.  “  In  many  cities,”  says  Gieseler,  “  the 
Churches  were  divided  into  several  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  meeting  in  different  places.”  Perhaps 
there  was  among  these  various  congregations 
some  variety  iu  forms  of  worship,  and  some  dif¬ 
ferences  of  belief;  but  there  was  nothing  that 
hindered  them  from  coming  together  and  work¬ 
ing  together,  as  one  Church.  Probably  these 
branches  of  the  Church  had  frequent  conferences 
respecting  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  methods 
of  doing  it.  Between  them  there  was  nothing 
like  rivalry,  or  separateness  of  interest,  any  more 
than  there  is  between  different  branches  of  the 
same  mercantile  establishment,  situated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  same  city.  Their  unity  was 
not  merely  a  sentimental  but  an  organic  and  a 
practical  unity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  idea  of  the  Church  dif¬ 
fers  widely  from  that  of  the  Congregation alists 
and  Baptists  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Luther¬ 
ans  and  Universalists  on  the  other.  The  Cou- 
gregationalist  or  the  Baptist  confesses  his  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  local  church,  and  also  some  measure 
of  loyalty  to  what  he  calls  “  the  denomination;  ” 
the  Presbyterian  or  the  Episcopalian  frankly 
owns  the  supreme  authority  of  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  and  also  hears  the  voice  of  the  local 
congregation  to  which  he  is  attached  ;  but  none 
of  these  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  Church 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  apostles  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  used  the  word.  Among  the  local  congre¬ 
gations  in  any  community  there  exists  some  de¬ 
gree  of  sentimental  fellowship;  but  there  is  no 
corporate  or  organic  unity,  nor  any  practical 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  are  one 
body  and  ought  to  be  constantly  co-operating  in 
Christian  work.  The  failure  to  realize  this 
truth  is  the  source  of  many  divisions  and  of 
boundless  mischief.  And  the  Kingdom  of  God 
will  never  come  with  power  until  this  truth  is 
recognized  and  made  the  foundation  of  all 
Christian  organizations  and  enterprises. 

When  all  the  Christian  congregations  of  each 
town  or  city  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  parts 
of  one  whole;  when,  with  a  largo  liberty  as  to 
modes  of  worship  and  forms  of  expressing  relig¬ 
ious  truth,  they  come  together  into  one  represen¬ 
tative  body,  which  shall  have  the  direction  of  the 
Christian  work  of  the  whole  community,  whose 
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approval  shall  be  sought  for  every  new  mission 
or  congregation,  whose  aid  shall  be  given  to  all 
enterprises  that  have  a  right  to  live,  and  whose 
discretion  shall  prevent  the  multiplication  of  en- 
prises  that  have  no  right  to  live, — then  there  will 
he  some  hope  of  remedying  the  deplorable 
schisms  and  strifes  by  which  the  Church  of  God 
is  now  shorn  of  its  strength  and  dishonored  in 
the  sight  of  men. 

Happily  this  conception  of  the  church  is  gain¬ 
ing  ground  among  intelligent  Christian  people. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  but  some  unusually 
clear  expressions  of  it  have  been  heard  of  late. 
A  well-known  minister  recently  accepting  a  call 
to  a  leading  congregation  in  one  of  the  New 
England  cities  gave  to  it  this  emphatic  utter¬ 
ance: 

“As  I  read  the  New  Testament,  the  Church  of 
any  community  is  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
company  of  believers  there  dwelling.  And  this 
view  of  the  Church  is  no  mere  fancy  with  me.  but 
a  most  practical  part  of  my  ministry  and  teaching. 
Holding  this  view,  I  do  not  come  to  be  pastor  of 
one  of  the  churches  in  Norwich,  but  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  in  Norwich.  For  the 
Church  in  Norwich  is  one — not  ought  to  be,  but 
is — and  my  service  and  fellowship  will  be  due  for 
Christ’s  sake  to  the  whole  commonwealth  of 
Christian  believers  in  that  place,  and  the  whole 
company  of  its  minsters.  Of  course  I  have  special 
duties  to  the  people  of  my  special  charge;  but  my 
paramount  obligation  is  to  the  whole  Church  and 
the  whole  people  of  Norwich,  in  co-operation,  as 
a  true  yoke-fellow,  with  the  whole  college,  or 
chapter  of  the  city  pastors.” 

The  church  in  every  town  or  city  is  one — “not 
ought  to  be,  but  is” — and  the  paramount  obliga¬ 
tion  of  every  pastor  and  every  believer  is  not  to 
the  local  congregation  of  which  he  is  a  member 
nor  to  the  sect  with  which  this  congregation  is 
connected,  but  to  the  Church  of  which  his  congre- 
gaton  is  a  constituent  part.  We  wish  that  the 
words  of  Mr.  Bacon,  quoted  above,  might  he 
carefully  pondered  and  committed  to  memory  by 
every  Christian  minister  and  every  Christian  dis¬ 
ciple.  The  truth  that  is  in  them  will  do  its  work, 
if  people  can  only  be  got  to  think  about  it.  And 
when  it  is  understood,  and  put  in  practice,  the 
problem  of  Christian  unity  will  have  its  clear  so¬ 
lution. 


THEATER  GOING. 

The  question  about  the  theater  is  going  round 
again,— started  this  time  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
win  Booth  in  response  to  inquiries  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Union.  The  words  of  this  distinguished  and 
honorable  actor  are  weighty  enough  to  deserve 
record  in  this  place: 

“  My  knowledge  of  the  modem  drama  is  so 
very  meager  that  I  never  permit  my  wife  or 
daughter  to  witness  a  play  without  previously 
ascertaining  its  character.'  This  is  the  method  I 
pursue;  I  can  suggest  no  other,  unless  it  might 
be  by  means  of  a  ‘dramatic  censor,’  whose 
taste  or  judgment  might,  however,  be  frequently 


at  fault.  If  the  management  of  theaters  could 
be  denied  to  speculators  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  actors  who  value  their  reputation  and  respect 
their  calling,  the  stage  would  at  least  afford 
healthy  recreation,  if  not,  indeed,  a  wholesome 
stimulus  to  the  exercise  of  noble  sentiments. 
But  while  the  theater  is  permitted  to  be  a  mere 
shop  for  gain — open  to  every  huckster  of  im¬ 
moral  gimcracks  —  there  is  no  other  way  to 
discriminate  between  the  pure  and  base  than 
through  the  experience  of  others.” 

With  respect  to  the  general  character  of  theat¬ 
rical  performances  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  this  testimony  is  explicit  and  damaging. 
Mr.  Booth  not  only  knows  what  the  modern 
drama  is  but  what  it  ought  to  be ;  his  own  work 
has  been  inspired  by  a  lofty  and  pure  ideal,  and 
his  personal  character  is  above  reproach.  It  is 
certainly  a  lamentable  state  of  things  which  he 
describes;  and  his  strong  words  ought  to  awaken 
reflection  in  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  purchasing,  without  questioning, 
the  “  immoral  gimcracks  ”  offered  everywhere 
hy  these  theatrical  “hucksters.”  How  many  of 
the  modern  patrons  of  the  theater  are  as  careful 
as  Mr.  Booth  is  to  find  out  the  character  of  a 
play  before  they  patronize  it?  If  the  decent  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  land — to  say  nothing  of  the  Christian 
people — would  adopt  this  actor’s  rule,  we  should 
see  a  great  and  speedy  improvement  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Booth’s  characterization 
shows  us  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  theater 
must,  upon  moral  grounds,  be  severely  let  alone. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  question  “  May  I  go  to  the 
theater?  ”  must  be  answered  categorically,  “No” 
is  a  great  deal  safer  answer  than  “  Yes.” 

But  the  inquiry  arises  whether  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  discriminate  in  this  matter  as  in  every 
other,  and  approve  and  encourage  the  good  while 
condemning  the  evil.  To  this  inquiry  the  gen¬ 
eral  answer  of  Christian  people  is  in  the  negative. 
“  The  drama  is  so  corrupt,”  they  say,  “that  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  reform  it:  we  must  keep  en¬ 
tirely  away  from  it.  Total  abstinence  is  the 
only  safe  rule.  Moreover,  if  we  discriminate 
other  people  will  not;  and  they  will  plead  our 
patronage  of  good  plays  as  a  justification  of  their 
patronage  of  bad  ones.  If  we  are  ever  so  careful 
in  our  selection,  our  example  will  be  injurious.” 
This  is  the  traditional  argument  against  theater¬ 
going,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  force 
in  it.  Most  Christian  ministers,  standing  upon 
this  ground,  have  kept  away  from  the  theater. 
Some  of  those  who  have  felt  that  a  reform  of  the 
theater  was  possible  through  the  discriminating 
patronage  of  good  men,  have  yet  refrained  from 
patronizing  it  themselves,  because  they  have  not 
thought  the  good  to  be  done  in  this  way  worth 
the  controversy  that  would  be  raised  in  trying  to 
do  it.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  still  a 
serious  question  whether,  in  the  existing  state  of 
society,  it  is  worth  while  for  good  men  to  assist 
in  the  reformation  of  the  drama. 
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Undoubtedly  this  work  must  be  mainly  done 
inside  the  dramatic  profession.  Men  like  Booth 
and  Jefferson,  and  McCullough,  women  like  Ris- 
tori  and  Charlotte  Cushman  have  this  for  their 
task.  Yet,  if  they  are  ever  to  succeed  in  per¬ 
forming  it,  it  would  seem  that  they  must  in  some 
way  have  the  co-operation  as  well  as  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  all  good  people.  To  hold  aloof  from  them, 
and  to  treat  them,  while  they  are  engaged  in  this 
laudable  undertaking,  in  just  the  same  way  that 
we  treat  the  “hucksters  of  immoral  gimcracks,” 
is  neither  right  nor  reasonable.  If  the  drama  is 
capable  of  affording  not  only  “  healthy  recrea¬ 
tion  ”  but  also  “  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  the 
exercise  of  noble  sentiments,”  then  the  men  and 
women  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  raise  it  up 
to  this  standard  are  worthy  of  commendation 
and  encouragement. 

The  time  will  surely  come — perhaps  it  has  not 
yet  arrived — when  Christian  people  will  feel  that 
the  duty  of  discrimination  with  reference  to  this 
matter  is  one  that  they  cannot  neglect;  when 
they  will  cease  to  visit  the  stage  with  a  sweeping 
censure,  but  will  recognize  and  approve  the  good 
connected  with  it  while  they  condemn  the  evil. 
For  the  present  several  things  are  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  .  * 

1.  The  man  who  patronizes  an  immoral  play 
abets  one  of  the  most  corrupting  agencies  now  at 
work  in  our  American  life.  As  most  oi  th 1  plays 
are  bad,  most  theater-goers  are  helping  on  a  bad 
business. 

2.  Whatever  our  practice  may  be  we  must 
learn  to  discriminate  in  our  speech  concerning 
the  drama;  and  while  we  denounce  the  mischiefs 
with  which  it  is  infested  we  must  never  fail  to 
speak  with  honor  of  the  pure  and  high-minded 
men  and  women  who  are  trying  to  eradicate 
them. 

3.  Example  must  be  considered,  but  there  is  a 
point  at  which  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  moral 
influence  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  When  your 
neighbor  makes  your  doing  a  thing  that  he  know s 
to  be  right  an  excuse  for  his  doing  another  thing 
that  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  it  is  time  to  stop  de¬ 
ferring  to  his  “  weak  conscience,”  and  to  turn 
and  denounce  him  for  the  hypocrite  and  pre¬ 
tender  that  he  knows  himself  to  be.  It  is  not 
“consideration”  that  a  conscience  like  that 
needs,  but  a  little  heroic  probing. 

4.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  total  abstinence 
from  fictitious  literature  was  urged,  not  many 
years  ago,  upon  the  very  same  grounds  that  total 
abstinence  from  the  theater  is  now  put  upon.  If 
all  good  people  had  refused  to  read  novels,  of 
course  none  but  bad  novels  would  ever  have  been 
written.  The  supply  would  have  met  the  de¬ 
mand.  But  when  good  novels  were  written  they 
were  read,  and  a  wonderful  purgation  of  our 
lighter  literature  has  resulted. 

5.  It  is  not  well  to  forget  that  the  day  is  not 


long  past  when  the  printing  office  was  regarded 
with  far  more  suspicion  than  the  play-house  now 
is.  In  Virginia  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  founding  of  the  colony  there  was 
but  one  printing  press,  and  this  was  kept  idle 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  “  To  allow 
no  person  to  use  a  printing  press  on  any  occasion 
whatsoever,”  was  the  instruction  given  to  one  of 
the  colonial  governors.  Even  in  Massachusetts, 
during  the  same  period,  the  printing  press  was 
muzzled  with  licenses,  and  caged  and  watched  as 
if  it  had  been  a  dangerpus  wild  beast.  Milton’s 
“  Speechfor  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing” 
was  scarcely  heeded  in  America  for  the  first  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  it  was  spoken.  We  have  learned 
that  it  is  safe  to  let  the  printing  press  loose  in 
the  community,  and  possible  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  good  reading  and  the  bad  reading  that 
it  gives  us.  And  perhaps  the  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  see  that  some  other  things  which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  condemning  by 
wholesale,  because  of  the  evils  connected  with 
them,  are  capable  of  being  separated  from  their 
evils  and  of  being  made  wholesome  and  service¬ 
able. 


NOTES  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

After  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  our  eyes 
and  breaking  it  to  our  hope  for  almost  seventeen 
years  the  legend  upon  the  greenback  has  ceased 
to  be  a  lie,  and  the  United  States  is  paying,  on 
demand,  one  dollar  to  every  man  who  prefers 
the  dollar  to  the  promise.  Of  course  the  note  of 
a  government  that  means  and  is  able  to  meet  its 
obligations  is  for  practical  uses  as  good  as  gold 
to  most  citizens,  and  therefore  the  drain  of  gold 
from  the  treasury  vaults  has  not  been  alarming. 
But  business  has  returned  to  a  gold  basis;  the 
gamblers  of  the  gold  room  in  Broad  street  have 
sold  their  fixtures  and  closed  their  operations; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  era  of  confidence 
and  security  will  succeed  the  long  period  of  infla¬ 
tion  and  speculation.  Resumption  has  taken 
place  quietly,  but  it  is  a  great  fact — a  great  vic¬ 
tory,  indeed, — the  greatest  that  this  nation  has 
ever  won ;  for  it  is  the  triumph  of  honor  and  in¬ 
tegrity  over  selfishness  and  knavery  backed  by  a 
great  cloud  of  delusions  and  sophistries.  That 
the  American  people  have  had  sense  enough  to 
discern  the  way  of  righteousness  and  courage 
enough  to  walk  in  it,  is  a  very  cheering  fact. 
The  Nation,  which  is  never  tired  of  sneering  at 
sentimental  politics,  is  moved  to  say  that  this 
victory  is  largely  due  to  the  pulpits  and  the  re¬ 
spectable  newspapers.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  must 
be  that  the  estimate  placed  by  a  late  Atlantic 
writer  upon  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
churches  and  ministers  of  this  country  is  not  al¬ 
together  correct.  People  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  “almost  destitute  of  moral  insight, 
and  [who]  have  little  confidence  in  principles,” 
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could  scarcely  have  brought  to  bear  upon  our  na¬ 
tional  politics  a  moral  force  like  this. 

There  are  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
less  drinking  places  in  Yew  York  City  than  there 
were  a  year  ago,  thanks  to  Dr  Howard  Crosby 
and  his  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime. 
That  is  pretty  good  work  for  a  man  who  has 
been  cursed  as  one  of  the  great  foes  of  temper¬ 
ance.  How  many  of  the  “  stalwart  ”  sort  have 
shut  up  as  many  dramshops  ?  It  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  inferred  that  there  are  none  left  open  in 
the  metropolis.  Eight  thousand  of  them  still 
invite  the  tippler.  Yet  no  liquor  can  be  legally 
sold  by  the  drink  mXew  York  city  except  in 
reputable  hotels.  Dr.  Crosby's  Society  has  made 
a  vigorous  push  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  it  has  accomplished  a  great  deal:  but  it  has 
been  thwarted  at  every  step  by  corrupt  judges,  who 
have  wrested  the  law  in  the  interests  of  the  rum 
power  iq  which  they  owe  their  offices,  and  by  an 
Excise  Board  that  was  made  by  the  same  power 
and  worships  its  creator.  Dr.  Crosby  pleads  for 
additional  legislation  that  shall  more  sharply  de¬ 
fine  the  present  law,  and  guard  against  possible 
evasions  of  it,  and  announces  his  purpose  to  keep 
up  the  fight.  "With  the  new  City  Government, 
and  an  increasing  public  sympathy  and  support, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  victories  of  the  present 
year  will  be  even  more  decisive  than  those  of  the 
past.  Meantime  light  is  thrown  on  two  or  three 
points :  1.  The  beauties  of  an  elective  judiciary. 
2.  The  fact  that  the  mmseller  is  ex  cmrio  a  law¬ 
breaker.  3.  The  fact  that  good  men  anywhere, 
if  they  will  only  combine  and  buckle  to,  can 
make  headway  against  iniquity.  If  in  Yew 
York  city  Dr.  Crosby  and  his  Gideon’s  band  can 
carry  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  of 
liquor  sellers,  nowhere  should  honest  men  despair 
because  their  numbers  are  small  and  their  foes 
are  mighty. 

Yixxlaxd,  Yew  Jersey,  has  ten  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  and  one  police  officer;  it  reported  one 
crime  last  year,  and  its  pauper  expenses  amounted 
to  four  dollars.  There  is  no  grog  shop  in  Vine- 
land. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  California, 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  has  adopted  an  article 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  Chinese  which  cannot 
be  said  to  lack  thoroughness.  It  ordains  that  no 
corporation  shall  directly  or  indirectly  employ 
Chinese,  and  forbids  their  employment  upon  pub¬ 
lic  works:  it  prohibits  them  from  catching  fish 
and  from  leasing  or  owning  real  estate:  it  author¬ 
izes  the  imposition  of  conditions  upon  which  they 
may  reside  in  the  State,  permits  cities  and  towns 
to  exclude  them  from  their  limits,  and  finally  for¬ 
bids  the  immigration  and  settlement  in  the  State 
of  “Chinese  and  all  other  persons  ineligible  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the 


naturalization  laws  thereof.”  It  is  evidently 
expected  that  the  constitutionality  of  some  of 
these  provisions  will  be  denied  by  the  United 
States  Courts;  but  the  article  seems  to  be  framed 
on  the  plan  of  an  indictment, — to  say  all  the 
hard  things  that  be  thought  of  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  them  can  be  made  to  stick.  The  power 
of  the  State  to  forbid  the  employment  of  Chinese 
by  corporations  and  upon  public  works  seems  to 
be  conceded;  and  it  is  thought  that  sanitary  rea¬ 
sons  will  justify  their  exclusion  from  the  cities. 
It  is,  indeed,  upon  grounds  of  public  health  and 
morality  that  all  this  severe  legislation  is  justi¬ 
fied.  The  prevalence  among  them  of  leprosy 
and  other  horrible  diseases,  and  the  fearfully  low 
condition  of  their  morals  do  indeed  make  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  them  a  difficult  one.  It 
does  not  become  those  who  have  not  studied  the 
question  on  the  ground  to  be  too  dogmatic  in  the 
treatment  of  it;  yet  we  cannot  help  Thinking  that 
if  the  Californians  had  a  little  more  faith  and 
love  they  might  manage  this  troublesome  element 
in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  the  dangers  with 
which  it  threatens  them,  and  to  make  it  a  source 
of  strength  rather  than  weakness  to  the  State. 

Hag  Baitadoor  Dadora  Paxdueuxg  is  the 
name  of  a  Hindoo  scholar  who  has  become  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Swedenborg  and  a  teacher  of  his  doc¬ 
trines.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  theology 
of  the  Swedish  seer  should  possess  a  certain  fas¬ 
cination  for  the  Oriental  philosophers. 

Ax  earnest  and  able  article  in  the  Christian 
Leader,  now  the  principal  journal  of  the  Univer- 
salisis,  urges  the  Christians  of  that  communion 
to  establish  a  foreign  mission.  The  grounds 
upon  which  this  measure  is  advocated  are  such 
as  all  the  followers  of  Christ  can  stand  upon,  and 
the  spirit  which  dictates  the  preposition  is  the 
true  missionary  spirit.  The  stale  objection,  so 
often  urged  against  missions  to  Pagan  lands,  that 
there  are  heathen  enough  at  home,  is  replied  to 
by  this  writer  with  sense  and  spirit.  “  That  is 
all  very  well,”  he  says,  “and  we  have  no  wish 
that  the  home  heathen  should  be  neglected;  let 
us  do  all  that  we  ought  to  do  for  them,  but  not 
leave  undone  what  we  owe  to  the  others.  The 
disciples  did  not  reason  in  this  way.  There  were 
Jews  enough  at  home  to  be  converted,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  them  from  going  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  and  laboring  to  turn  them  from  the  corrup¬ 
tions  and  superstitious  of  their  abominable  idola¬ 
tries.”  As  an  encouragement  to  such  labor  he 
points  to  the  success  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
other  communions,  whose  consecration  and  devo¬ 
tion  he  warmly  praises;  and  quotes  the  case  of 
the  Fijians  at  the  coronation  of  whose  chief, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  a  cannibal  banquet  was 
made  of  eighteen  roasted  human  bodies — men, 
women  and  children;  and  among  ten  thousand  of 
whom  there  is  not  now  a  single  house  without 
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Christian  family  worship.  Such  results  as  these, 
he  thinks,  are  well  worth  working  for  by  Univer- 
salists ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will  hear  from  his 
own  people,  as  we  are  sure  that  he  will  from 
most  Christians  of  other  names,  a  hearty  response 
to  his  saying,  that  Christianity  “  cannot  be  pass¬ 
ive  and  idle  while  there  is  a  single  tribe  of  men 
ignorant  of  God,  or  a  single  soul  in  bondage  to 
sin.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country 
has  never  been  under  canon  law.  America  has 
always  been  reckoned  in  partibus  infidelium,  and 
the  Church  in  America  has  therefore  been  a  mis¬ 
sionary  church  and  its  government  has  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Pope.  The  rule 
of  this  Society  is  of  the  nature  of  military  disci¬ 
pline  ;  it  is  pretty  nearly  absolute ;  the  bishop  has 
all  the  power;  no  matter  how  arbitrary  his  acts 
may  be  there  is  no  lawful  remedy,  nor  any  tri¬ 
bunal  before  which  they  may  be  reviewed.  But  a 
recent  act  of  the  new  Pope  has  placed  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  America  upon  a  new  footing. 
The  canon  law  is  henceforth  to  be  in  force;  a  ju¬ 
dicial  council  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  priests  is  to  be  appointed  in  each  dio¬ 
cese;  and  no  priest  or  cleric  can  be  removed 
except  by  vote  of  a  'majority  of  this  council. 


Charges  against  any  officer  of  the  church  must 
be  made  before  this  tribunal  in  writing,  witnesses 
may  be  heard  on  either  side,  and  an  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  archbishop.  This  change  is  most 
salutary.  It  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  decen¬ 
tralization;  it  is  the  substitution  of  fixed  law 
for  arbitrary  will ;  and  it  will  tend,  we  trust,  to 
develop  in  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country 
something  of  that  healthy  spirit  of  independence 
which  exists  in  most  of  the  European  countries. 

Why  should  not  every  professional  or  habitual 
beggar  be  arrested  and  imprisoned?  In  the 
streets  of  every  large  city  in  this  land  men, 
women  and  children  regularly  plying  the  trade 
of  mendicancy,  are  to  be  met  with  at  every  turn. 
There  ought  to  be  workhouses  for  these  vagrants 
where  they  should  be  compelled  to  labor  for  their 
livelihood.  In  Paris,  we  are  told,  no  beggar  is 
ever  seen  in  the  streets;  a  similar  vigorous  en¬ 
forcement  of  law  in  American  cities  wrnuld  cause 
no  suffering,  and  would  greatly  promote  industry 
and  virtue.  The  people  who  cannot  work  do  not 
need  to  beg  from  door  to  door;  there  are  pro¬ 
visions  enough  everywhere  for  the  relief  of  such 
as  these ;  and  the  energetic  repression  of  beggary 
is  the  first  contribution  that  the  law  ought  to 
make  toward  working  out  the  problem  of  pauper¬ 
ism. 
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The  man  who  has  climbed  out  of  poverty  and 
obscurity  into  competence  and  good  repute  is 
commonly  inclined  to  look  up  his  pedigree,  al¬ 
beit  the  search  is  undertaken  stealthily  and  with 
some  misgivings  as  to  whether  the  discoveries 
will  be  worth  publishing.  In  like  manner  Amer¬ 
ican  Literature,  now  that  it  has  become  fairly 
well  to  do,  and  is  no  longer  ashamed  of  itself, 
may  well  explore  its  own  origins.  It  is  fortunate 
for  American  Literature  that  this  exploration  has 
been  committed  to  an  investigator  so  patient,  so 
sympathetic,  so  scholarly,  so  full  of  generous  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  The 
two  shapely  and  noble  volumes 1  which  form  the 
first  installment  of  his  work  contain  the  results 
of  loving  study  pursued  for  years  among  the 
somewhat  chaotic  and  fragmentary  remains  of 
our  colonist  writings.  It  has  commonly  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  this  period  is  destitute  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  letters;  but  these  volumes  show  us 

1A  History  of  American  Literature.  By  Moses 
Coit  Tyler.  Vol.  I.,  II.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
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that  during  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  some  noble  wmrk  was  done 
in  American  Literature.  The  bookmen  of  our 
time  have  no  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
progenitors  than  of  themselves. 

The  readers  of  this  History  will  not  learn  what 
they  might  as  well  know — that  the  studies  which 
have  conducted  to  it  were  begun  with  another 
purpose.  Professor  Tyler’s  first  plan  was  the 
writing  of  a  history  of  the  United  States,  to  cover 
the  period  between  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  To 
qualify  himself  for  this  task  he  began  a  minute 
and  careful  study  of  our  colonial  history;  and  in 
his  examination  of  the  writings  of  that  period, 
the  field  of  this  book  was  made  familiar  to  him. 
The  reader  will  perceive  himself  to  be  greatly 
the  gainer  on  account  of  this  broader  study.  He 
is  continually  brought  into  close  acquaintance 
not  only  with  books  but  with  the  men  who  wrote 
the  books,  with  the  forces  that  produced  the  men, 
with  the  social,  political  and  religious  conditions 
out  of  which  our  early  literature  sprung.  No 
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small  share  of  the  delight  and  satisfaction  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  reader  will  be  due  to  this  intimate 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  writer  of  the  history 
of  the  colonial  period.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
time  will  be  given  him,  after  his  present  task  is 
completed,  to  organize  this  knowledge  upon  the 
plan  first  formed  by  him. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  covers  the  period 
from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  in  1607  to 
1677,  the  year  in  which  Bacon’s  insurrection  in 
Virginia  and  Philip’s  war  in  New  England  came 
to  an  end, — the  year  in  which  it  was  “  made  evi¬ 
dent  that  English  Colonists  would  certainly  be 
safe  in  the  new  world,  and  also  that  they  would 
not  always  be  Colonists.”  Within  the  space  of 
seventy  years  Professor  Tyler  finds  no  less  than 
thirty  writers  whose  work  he  deems  worthy  of 
analysis  and  record.  The  list  is  headed,  of 
course,  by  the  redoubtable  Captain  John  Smith, 
of  whom  we  have  a  vivid  portrait.  Among  the 
earliest  writers  is  William  Strachey,  whose  splen¬ 
did  description  of  a  sea-storm  and  .wreck  upon 
the  Bermudas  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  to 
Shakespeare  the  idea  of  “The  Tempest.”  The 
names  of  Edward  Wiuslow,  Francis  Higginson, 
William  Bradford,  John  Winthrop,  Nathaniel 
Morton,  Daniel  Gookin,  Thomas  Hooker,  Thomas 
Shepard,  John  Cotton,  John  Norton,  Nathaniel 
Ward,  Roger  Williams,  George  Sandys  and  Anne 
Bradstreet  figure  also  in  this  first  catalogue,  be¬ 
sides  others  less  known  to  fame.  Several  of 
these  brought  to  America  the  best  learning  that 
England  could  give,  and  we  have,  therefore,  a 
right  to  expect  from  them  work  in  the  field  of 
letters  as  good  as  that  of  their  contemporaries  in 
England.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  New 
England  writers.  “  It  is  probable,”  says  Profes¬ 
sor  Tyler  “  that  between  the  years  1630  and  1690 
there  were  in  New  England  as  many  graduates 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  as  could  be  found  in 
any  population  of  similar  size  in  the  mother 
country.  At  one  time,  during  the  first  part  of 
that  period  there  was  in  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut  a  Cambridge  graduate  for  every  two 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  besides  sons  of 
Oxford  not  a  few.”  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
work  of  unlettered  rustics  that  we  are  examining 
in  these  pages,  but  the  writings  of  men  most  of 
whom  were  familiar  with  many  books  and  with 
several  languages,  and  whose  pages  are  illumi¬ 
nated  with  apt  classic  quotations  and  historical 
references.  All  these  writers  Professor  Tyler  in¬ 
troduces  to  us  in  skillful  biographical  notices,  af¬ 
terward  placing  before  us  “expertly  chosen  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  authors  under  study.”  Such 
quotations  are,  as  he  justly  argues,  necessary  in 
any  good  history  of  literature,  and  much  more  in 
a  history  like  this,  the  materials  of  which  are  not 
accessible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Of  the  judg¬ 
ment  with  which  these  selections  are  made  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly.  Doubtless  the  best 


passages  are  chosen,  but  this  is  as  it  should  be; 
we  wish  to  know  every  author  at  his  best;  and 
there  is  enough  of  discriminating  comment  upon 
the  wrork  of  each  to  indicate  his  limitations  and 
defects.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  tone  of  the 
criticisms  is  warmly  sympathetic;  these  forgotten 
worthies  could  not  have  prayed  for  a  kindlier  or 
more  appreciative  historian  than  Providence  has 
given  them. 

I  he  second  volume  covers  the  period  from 
1677  to  1765,  the  year  in  which  that  uprising  of 
the  colonies  which  resulted  in  the  revolution  first 
loudly  announced  itself,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
the  distinct  colonial  life  of  the  American  people 
was  really  if  not  formally  terminated.  The  work 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  different  writers  of  this 
period  is  discussed  in  the  second  volume;  of 
whom  there  are  fourteen  writers  of  narration  and 
description,  seventeen  historical  and  biographical 
writers,  twenty-four  theological  and  religious 
writers,  fourteen  writers  upon  science,  twelve 
miscellaneous  waiters,  and  twenty-nine  writers 
of  verse.  The  labor  involved  in  the  examination 
of  the  work  of  all  these  men,  many  of  whom 
wrote  voluminously,  and  many  of  whose  books 
are  now  to  be  got  at  only  by  much  travel  and 
research  in  libraries,  can  be  imagined  by  the 
reader;  but  he  will  find  qvidence  on  every  page 
that  this  labor  has  all  been  conscientiously  per¬ 
formed;  that  the  historian  has  carefully  read 
these  documents  from  which  he  so  skillfully 
quotes,  and  that  he  speaks  always  from  ample 
knowledge  and  with  full  deliberation.  Moreover 
the  labor  has  been  to  him  of  the  nature  of  a  pas¬ 
time,  so  rich  have  been  its  rewards;  and  he  con¬ 
trives  to  impart  the  glow  of  his  own  enthusiasm 
to  these  fair  pages,  and  to  make  his  readers  part¬ 
ners  with  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  work. 
The  critic  of  the  Nation  who  rarely  waxes  warm 
in  praise  of  any  book  is  fairly  thawed  out  by 
Professor  Tyler;  and  he  avers  that  this  historjr  is 
“more  interesting  than  half  the  new  novels,” 
that  it  is  “  readable  and  attractive  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.” 

Of  course  a  large  part  of  the  literature  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  book  is  the  work  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  ministers.  Not  only  sermons  but  histories, 
narratives,  biographies  and  execrable  verses  wrere 
written  by  them ;  a  large  part  of  the  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  due 
to  their  intellectual  activity.  Although  Profes¬ 
sor  Tyler  is  far  from  being  a  believer  in  the  type 
of  theology  taught  by  these  ministers,  he  treats 
them  in  a  most  sympathetic  manner.  For  the 
priggislmess  and  cant  of  a  man  like  Cotton  Ma¬ 
ther  he  has  a  wholesome  contempt,  and  for  the 
querulousness  of  a  man  like  Nathaniel  Ward  a 
gentle  castigation,  but  he  does  not  fail  to  praise 
the  prodigious  industry  of  the  one  and  the  sar¬ 
donic  sincerity  of  the  other.  For  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  ministers  he  has  the  most  cordial 
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words  of  praise;  he  records,  with  just  regret,  the 
dreadful  doctrinal  utterances  of  many  of  them, 
hut  he  vindicates  their  heroism,  their  manliness, 
their  sturdy  sense  and  their  clear  grit.  John 
Cotton,  Thomas  Hooker,  Increase  Mather,  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  and  a  host  of  others  are  described 
for  us  in  terms  that  can  only  enlarge  the  respect 
in  which  we  have  held  them.  In  words  like  ttjese 
the  whole  class  of  Puritan  ministers  is  more  than 
once  referred  to:  “  In  the  history  of  literature  in 
New  England  during  the  colonial  times,  one  fact 
stands  out  above  all  others,  —  the  intellectual 
leadership  of  the  clergy,  and  that,  too,  among  a 
laity  neither  ignorant  nor  weak.  This  leadership 
was  in  every  sense  honorable,  both  for  the  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  led.  It  was  not  due  alone  to  the  high 
authority  of  the  clerical  office  in  New  England; 
it  was  due  still  more  to  the  personal  greatness  of 
the  men  who  filled  the  office,  and  who  themselves 
made  the  office  great.  They  were  intellectual 
leaders  because  they  deserved  to  be;  for,  living 
among  a  well-educated  and  high-spirited  people, 
they  knew  more,  were  wiser,  were  abler  than  all 
other  persons  in  the  community.  Of  such  a  lead¬ 
ership  it  was  an  honor  to  be  even  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers.”  (Vol.  II.,  p.  93.) 

Professor  Tyler’s  style  is  admirable;  there  is 
not  an  obscure  sentence  upon  these  pages  and 
not  only  is  his  rhetoric  transparent,  it  is  pictur¬ 
esque  and  glowing.  It  is  not  the  bookmen  alone 
that  will  find  pleasure  in  this  book;  it  will  at¬ 
tract  and  delight  all  intelligent  readers. 

There  is  no  risk  whatever  in  predicting  that 
these  two  volumes  will  live  as  long  as  American 
literature  lives,  and  that  the  work  that  is  here  so 
faithfully  and  lovingly  done  will  never  need  to 
be  done  over  again. 

The  last  volume1  of  the  “No  Name  Series” 
is  quite  as  difficult  a  puzzle  as  any  of  its  pre  le- 
cessors.  One  would  have  said  that  out  of  so 
large  a  collection  of  unsigned  lyrics  by  living 
poets  the  authorship  of  quite  a  number  could  be 
readily  guessed;  but  we  have  seen  as  yet  hardly 
any  conjectures  hazarded.  It  may  be  true,  and 
it  is,  indeed,  probable  that  much  the  larger  share 
of  these  verses  has  been  contributed  by  singers 
who  are  not  famous,  and  whose  characteristic 
note  we  have  as  yet  failed  to  catch.  But  the 
assurances  of  the  publishers  have  led  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  our  more  distinguished  poets  are  fairly 
represented,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
out  their  work.  A  few  of  these  pieces  do  clearly 
suggest  well-known  names.  We  should  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  the  author  of  “  Her  Word^tf 
Reproach,”  was  not  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt;  and  we 
should  not  he  surprised  to  he  told  that  the  same 
lady  wrote  “  Forgiven.”  If  “  The  Marshes  of 
Glynn  ”  and  “  Running  the  Blockade  ” — the  first 

1  A  Masque  of  Poets:  Including  Guy  Vernon:  A 
Novelette  in  verse.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 


of  which  has  some  spirited  and  striking  lines — 
are  not  the  work  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lanier,  they  are* 
by  somebody  who  knows  his  tricks;  smd  “Pro¬ 
vencal  Lovers  ”  sounds  very  like  Mr.  K.  H.  Stod¬ 
dard.  Our  readers  shall  have  a  chance  to  guess 
on  this  one  which  we  think  quite  the  best  in  the 
book: 

“  If  only  we  bad  time  to  spare 

To  taste  the  glories  of  the  Spring, 

How  good  to  leave  the  noise  and  glare 
And  breathe  the  blessed  country  air, 

And  hear  the  songs  the- wild  birds  sing, 

If  only  we  had  time  to  spare ! 

“  Then  you  should  stretch  you  at  my  feet 
And  read  aloud,  and  I  should  sew, 

And  now  and  then  our  eyes  might  meet, 

And  we  might  murmur  pleasure  sweet 
And  blissful  hours  would  come  and  go 
If  only  we  had  time  to  spare ! 

“  But  as  you  toil,  and  as  I  pray 
For  happier  and  idler  hours, 

Noon  follows  dawn,  night  follows  day, 

I  look,  and  lo,  your  locks  are  gray 
And  Winter  gathers  up  our  flowers 
Ere  ever  we  have  time  to  spare!  ” 

Mr.  Aldrich  may  have  written  this;  and  if  Mr. 
Longfellow  did  write  it,  he  will  not  be  offended, 
we  are  sure,  to  have  his  work  attributed  to  a 
singer  whose  art  is  as  graceful  and  whose  senti¬ 
ments  are  as  pure  as  those  of  Mr.  Aldrich. 
“  Guy  Vernon  ”  which  takes  up  nearly  half  of 
the  pages,  is  especially  clever  in  its  versification, 
and  its  mild  satire  is  not  unpleasing.  Mr.  Sted- 
man  might  have  written  it,  but  probably  did  not. 

The  tone  of  many  of  these  poems  is  pessimistic. 
That  this  is  the  worst  possible  universe,  and  that 
things  are  going  to  speedy  and  “  universal 
wrack  ”  is  the  comfortable  faith  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  modern  makers  of  verse — a  faith  that 
finds  ample  confession  in  this  volume.  It  rests 
on  no  real  conviction ;  it  is  only  a  sort  of  babyish 
epidemic  that  prevails  just  now,  and  that  the 
verse-reading  public  must  make  up  its  mind  to 
endure,  as  a  disagreeable  though  not  dangerous 
periodic  distemper  peculiar  to  poets.  We  shall 
get  out  of  this  measly  period  before  long,  please 
God,  into  a  more  cheerful  and  wholesome  era. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Schaff’s  popular  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament1  gives  sure 
promise  of  an  elegantly  printed,  handsomely 
illustrated  and  useful  work.  This  volume  con¬ 
tains  the  synoptic  gospels,  with  the  introductions, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  Dr.  Schaff  has  been 

1  A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
by  English  and  American  Scholars  of  various  Evan¬ 
gelical  Denominations.  Willi  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D  ,  LT..R.  In  Four  Vol¬ 
umes.  Vol  I.  Introduction  and  the  Gospels  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  Mark  and  Luke  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons. 
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assisted  by  Professor  Riddle  of  Hartford.  The 
introductions  are  sufficiently  full  for  the  purposes 
of  this  commentary,  and  they  are  marked  by 
candor  and  intelligence.  A  brief  history  of  the 
canon  is  given,  and  a  more  elaborate  account  of 
the  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions.  Accom¬ 
panying  these  sketches  are  some  excellent  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  text  of  the  old  manuscripts.  Any 
person  of  common  sense  who  reads  this  introduc¬ 
tion  will  probably  get  into  his  head  some  notion 
of  the  reason  why  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
is  not  a  sacrilege  and  may  even  be  a  necessity. 
This  notion  will  be  strengthened  by  the  abundant 
emendations  of  the  text,  suggested  in  foot  notes 
at  the  bottom  of  every  page  of  the  commentary. 

The  exegetical  part  of  the  work  is  content  with 
explaining  the  text.  This  it  does  briefly,  but 
clearly,  and  sufficiently.  It  is  intended  for  a 
popular  commentary,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the 
uses  of  Sunday  School  teachers.  The  maps  are 
good,  and  the  illustrations  admirable. 

The  second  volume  will  contain  the  Gospel  of 
John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  third  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  fourth  the  Catholic 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  preparation 
of  these  volumes,  the  second  of  which  is  already 
in  the  press,  Dr.  Schaff  will  be  assisted  by  a 
large  number  of  British  scholars,  among  them 
Professor  Milligan  of  Aberdeen,  Professor  Moul¬ 
ton  of  Cambridge,  Professor  Plumptre  of  Mary’s 
College,  Dean  Howson,  Canon  Spence,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Angus. 

Peloubet’s  Select  Notes  on  the  International 
Lessons  (Boston:  Henry  Hoyt.  Springfield: 
Whitney  &  Adams)  maintains  its  reputation. 
No  better  “  help  ”  is  furnished  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  than  that  which  these  well  chosen  ex¬ 
tracts  from  all  the  great  commentaries  afford 
him. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  part  of  the  soldier’s 
business  is  to  save  life  intead  of  destroying  it. 
An  admirable  Report  on  Life  Saving  Apparatus, 
by  Lieut.  D.  A.  Lyle,  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Ordnance  Department.  It  contains  a  full  ac¬ 
count,  with  scientific  computations  and  plates,  of 
the  experiments  lately  made  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut.  Lyle,  with  a  view  of  perfecting  the 
ftuns,  projectiles,  etc.,  used  at  the  life  saving  sta¬ 
tions  along  the  coast  in  rendering  assistance  to 
wrecked  vessels.  It  is  the  record  of  a  great  deal 
of  intelligent  labor  enthusiastically  performed; 
and  ought  to  give  the  writer  a  better  fame  than 
many  well-fought  battles. 

Three  or  four  excellent  books  for  children  lie 
together  on  our  table.  The  first  is  Mr.  George 
M.  Towle’s  Pizarro:  Ilis  Adventures  and  Con- 
quests,  (Lee  &  Shepard)  the  second  of  his  “He¬ 
roes  of  HistoryS”  Series,  and  the  worthy  succes¬ 
sor  of  “  Vasco  da  Gama.’’  Mr.  Towle  is  a  capi¬ 
tal  story  teller,  dpd  he  is  making  a  series  for 


which  we  trust  many  generations  of  parents  as 
well  as  children  will  rise  up  to  praise  him.  We 
could  wish,  however,  that  he  had  dealt  a  little 

more  sharply  with  this  particular  hero . 

A  Short  History  of  France  for  Young  People,  by 
Miss  E.  S.  Kirkland,  (Chicago:  Jansen  McClurg 
&  Co.)  is  a  spirited  and  entertaining  sketch  of 
the  French  people  and  nation,— one  that  will 
seize  and  hold  the  attention  of  all  bright  boys 
and  girls  who  have  a  chance  to  read  it,  and  one 
from  which  they  will  get  an  excellent  start  to¬ 
ward  the  study  of  the  history  of  France . 

Mr.  George  Cary  Eggleston’s  Red  Eagle  and  the 
Wars  with  the  Creek  Indians  of  Alabama  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company)  is  another  excellent  piece  of 
historical  writing.  An  interesting  passage  in 
our  national  life  is  vividly  brought  before  the 
young  reader,  and  he  is  not  only  diverted  but 
well  instructed.  .  .  .  Donald’s  School  Days,  by 
Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  (Lee  &  Shepard)  exhibits 
this  industrious  and  facile  personage  in  a  new 
character.  A  man  who  can  lead  a  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  as  well  as  an  army  corps  and  who  is  equally 
at  home  in  writing  novels  and  in  fighting  Indians, 
must  be  admitted  to  possess  some  versatility. 
General  Howard’s  first  venture  in  juvenile  fic¬ 
tion  is  far  from  being  a  failure:  some  faults  of 
construction  will  be  noted,  but  it  is  on  the  whole 
a  lively  and  wholesome  story  for  boys. 
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A  STUDY. 


Sunday  morning  always  witnessed  a 
pitched  battle  at  the  Harden  breakfast-table ; 
not  because  the  Harden  temper  was  any  more 
irritable  on  the  day  of  rest  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  there  were  more  of  them  at  breakfast. 
On  a  certain  March  morning  of  the  present 
year  the  first  comer  was  Dick  Harden,  the 
eldest  boy,  nineteen,  overdressed,  under¬ 
sized,  with  an  unwholesome  complexion  and 
bold  black  eyes.  He  held  the  New  York 
Ledger  in  his  hand  and  placing  this  paper 
on  a  chair  sat  down  upon  it,  that  being  the 
favorite  Harden  method  of  preserving  serial 
literature,  through  meal  times. 

Linda  and  Arthur,  aged  respectively 
twelve  and  fourteen,  were  the  next  arrivals, 
followed  shortly  by  Tiff,  the  youngest  hope 
of  the  family,  aged  six.  They  were  hardly 
seated  before  Arthur  vehemently  accused 
Linda  of  having  “  stole  the  Ledger.”  An 
animated  discussion  ended  in  a  personal 
conflict.  Mr.  Harden,  father  and  presuma¬ 
ble  head  of  the  family,  entered  the  room  at 
the  height  of  the  fray.  Linda  had  her  fin¬ 
gers  clenched  in  Arthur’s  cravat  and  Arthur 
had  his  in  Linda’s  hair.  Meanwhile  Dick 
grinned  in  his  chair,  and  Tiff  who  took  no 
interest  in  literature,  was  placidly  eating 
fried  potatoes  out  of  the  dish. 

“  Dear  me,  children,”  said  Mr.  Harden, 
“  do  be  quiet  1  ” 

Then  he  carefully  folded  his  Banner  of 
Light  and  began  to  carve  the  steak.  Linda 
and  Arthur  sulkily  returned  to  the  table. 


David  Harden  was  a  mild-mannered  man 
of  low  stature,  with  prominent,  light-blue 
eyes  and  long,  corn-colored  hair.  He  al¬ 
ways  wore  black  broadcloth  shining  with 
that  superlative  gloss  whose  secret  is  known 
only  to  Hebrew  dealers  in  ready-made  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  and  his  cuffs  and  collars  had  a  habitu¬ 
al  limpness.  Harden  seldom  interfered  with 
household  affairs ;  he  knew  he  had  never 
been  able  to  manage  his  children,  knew 
also  he  had  never  managed  anything  w'ell  in 
life,  therefore  he  let  his  hair  grow  and 
sought  consolation  in  another  world. 

Dick  was  the  first  to  speak.  “  Where  in 
thunder’s  Till?”  he  growled,  “why  don’t 

she - Oh,  you  have  got  up  !  ” 

The  gii'l  whom  he  addressed  was  perhaps 
twenty  years  old.  She  was  rather  tall, 
round-shouldered,  and  thin.  Her  face 
showed  the  sickly  pallor  of  constant  indoor 
life.  It  was  neither  a  pretty  nor  an  ugly 
face :  the  forehead  was  broad,  the  nose 
straight,  the  mouth  delicate  though  large, 
the  chin  firm.  The  single  fine  feature  was 
the  eyes  which  were  soft  and  exceedingly 
dark,  with  long  lashes  and  heavy  eye-brows. 
She  lifted  these  carelessly  at  Dick’s  speecli 
“  Mother ’s  up  and  kept  me,”  she  answered 
taking  her  seat.  “  Tiff,  ask  for  things,  don’t 
reach  in  that  rude  way  !  ” 

The  meal  proceeded,  Dick  grumbling  and 
swearing,  Arthur  and  Linda  making  faces 
at  each  other  between  bites,  and  Tiff  spear¬ 
ing  everything  in  reach  with  his  fork.  Sud- 
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denly  there  was  a  crash !  Tiff  had  launched 
himself  at  the  brown  bread  which  happened 
to  be  half-way  down  the  table.  It  was  a 
daring  feat,  but  the  distance  was  too  great. 
Tiff’s  heels  made  a  sudden  flight  in  the  air, 
his  small  arms  spread  involuntarily  over  the 
table-cloth,  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
dishes,  and  his  fork  after  a  wild  and  start¬ 
ling  gyration  above  the  heads  of  the  family 
landed  in  the  beefsteak  platter  with  an 
astounding  splash !  There  was  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  gravy  that  morning ;  most  of  it  went 
to  Mr.  Harden.  Mathilde  arose. 

“  Tiff  we ’ve  had  enough  of  this,”  she 
said  with  the  calmness  which  appalls  experi¬ 
enced  youth.  “  Come.” 

Shrieking  and  kicking  Tiff  was  borne 
from  the  room  to  the  adjacent  shoe-closet. 
“  How,”  said  Mathilde,  “  when  you ’ve  made 
up  your  mind  you  can  ask  for  things  at  the 
table,  you  can  come  out.”  Disregarding 
Tiff’s  threats  to  “  run  away  and  get  drown- 
ded,”  she  shut  the  door  and  went  down-stairs 
to  the  restaurant. 

The  restaurant  (M.  Harden’s  Restaurant 
for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen)  was  on  the  first 
floor ;  the  family  lived  above.  Ten  years 
ago  “  Harden’s  ”  had  been  famous  among 
its  kind.  Those  were  the  days  of  “old 
Darley ;  ”  he  owned  the  building  and  when 
he  died  left  the  restaurant,  its  fame,  its  tra¬ 
ditions  and  Molly  O’Callahan  the  cook,  to 
his  only  child,  the  M.  Harden  of  the  sign. 
There  was  also  a  snug  little  property  in 
houses  and  bonds.  In  six  years  the  latter 
was  gone,  the  restaurant  had  sunk  into  a 
third-rate  eating-house,  and  upstairs  paint 
was  dingy  and  carpets  threadbare.  “All 
because  Dave  Harden  had  no  energy  !  ”  said 
his  wife.  “All  because  Mrs.  Harden  was  a 
fool  that  didn’t  know  it !  ”  said  the  O’Cal¬ 
lahan.  Mathilde  thought  they  were  both 
right.  Truly  enough  David  Harden  was  a 
man  of  little  energy,  but  something  is  due 
to  Mrs.  Harden’s  share  in  the  matter. 

Matilda  Harden  was  gifted  with  an  opu¬ 
lent  imagination  and  an  even  slighter  ca' 
pacity  than  that  of  her  charming  sex,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  for  distinguishing  the  logical  from  the 
desirable  consequences  of  an  action.  In  life 
this  made  her  vivacious,  sentimental,  keenly 
susceptible  to  a  certain  type  of  beauty, 


emotionally  religious,  and  full  of  impracti- 
ticable  longings  for  almost  every  experience 
which  she  had  not  known ;  in  business  it 
spurred  her  on  to  all  manner  of  extrava¬ 
gance.  Her  schemes  had  a  superb  and  ex¬ 
asperating  vastness  in  their  folly.  How 
could  a  woman  not  crazy  seriously  meditate 
selling  out  a  fair  business,  in  order  to  open 
a  patent  blacking  manufactory  in  Mexico 
or  set  up  a  Turkish  bath-house  in  Colorado? 
To  be  sure,  the  flowers  of  her  business  fancy 
withered  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  grew,  but 
although  she  abandoned  her  plans  as  readily 
as  she  made  them  they  lasted  long  enough  to 
do  mischief.  Then  she  would  weep  and 
complain  that  no  one  understood  her  or 
helped  he1’,  happily  forgetting  how  the  day 
before  she  might  have  proudly  declined 
taking  any  one  into  her  confidence ;  Mrs. 
Harden  had  not  a  tenacious  memory.  Con¬ 
sidering  everything  it  may  be  doubted  if  it 
were  not  a  fortunate  day  for  the  family 
financially'when  she  slipped  on  the  icy 
pavement,  four  years  ago,  and  was  carried 
home  with  an  injury  to  her  spine  that  com¬ 
pelled  her  in  future  to  confine  her  schemes 
to  her  own  room.  She  was  taken  down¬ 
stairs  in  her  chair  when  she  wished  to  drive. 
Except  on  these  occasions  she  seldom  left 
her  chamber  ;  she  could  walk,  but  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  and  going  up  or  down-stairs  was 
painful.  One  of  her  grievances  was  her 
lack  of  an  elevator.  Mathilde  had  stoutly 
opposed  it  on  the  score  of  expense.  “  But 
I  believe  it ’s  just  because  you  don’t  want 
me  down-stairs !  ”  Mrs.  Harden  had  cried 
w’eeping.  “Oh  you  believe  all  kinds  of 
things,”  Mathilde  had  replied,  not  taking 
the  pains  to  dissemble  her  scorn.  Then 
Mrs.  Harden  had  wept  copiously  and  thought 
how  different  it  would  have  been  had  she 
married  “  him ;  ”  for  she  had  her  own 
romance.  When  she  was  eighteen  Matilda 
Darley— then  an  uncommonly  handsome 
girl,  with  a  crude  imagination  and  a  head 
full  of  chaotic  aspirations — had  visited  a 
cousin  in  the  country.  There  she  met  a 
poet.  He  was  a  very  minor  poet  indeed 
who  wore  eye-glasses  and  quoted  his  own 
verses ;  but  he  dazzled  Matilda.  As  for 
him,  he  was  young,  ardently  in  love  with 
Shelley  and  himself,  on  fire  with  a  vague 
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enthusiasm  for  Art,  and  just  tasting  the 
sweets  of  publication — he  called  it  fame. 
Matilda,  with  her  passionate  dark  eyes, 
her  beauty,  her  discontent  ancf  her  evident 
admiration,  seemed  to  him  a  thoroughly 
poetic  figure.  Headmired  hertremendously. 
He  rowed  her  down  the  picturesque  stream 
which  flowed  through  the  down,  read  Shelley 
and  his  own  poems  to  her,  talked  unlimited 
sentiment,  and  twice  a  week  galloped  past 
her  window  on  the  swiftest  steed  the  one 
livery  stable  of  the  place  afforded.  After 
all  this  bliss,  the  summer  being  over,  he 
gaily  rode  away — this  time  on  the  train,  not 
the  steed. 

Perhaps  Matilda’s  fancy  left  to  itself 
would  have  died  a  natural  death  ;  but  the 
injudicious  pity  of  her  cousin,  witness  and 
confidant  of  the  whole  affair,  changed 
wounded  vanity  into  the  fury  of  a  woman 
scorned.  She  returned  home  and  it  was  at 
this  crisis  of  her  existence  that  David 
Harden’s  fate  ordered  him  to  ask  her  to  be 
his  wife. 

She  accepted  him.  Three  months  later 
they  were  married,  and  Mrs.  Harden,  with 
flashing  eyes,  directed  the  wredding  cards 
which  she  sent  to  her  perfidious  poet. 

He  was  vain  enough  to  feel  a  slight  shock. 
In  return  he  sent  her  an  elegant  edition  of 
Shelley  and  some  original  verses,  melodious, 
mysterious  and  melancholy,  darkly  hinting 
a  passion  he  “  dared  not  own  ”  and  a  future 
in  which  a  “  wild,  keen  doubt”  was  to  do  a 
variety  of  unpleasant  and  preraphaelitish 
things. 

The  verses  were  afterward  published  in  a 
popular  magazine  under  the  title,  A  Last 
fetter,  and  attracted  much  attention.  Mrs. 
Harden  did  not  feel  insulted  by  them  as 
some  women  would  have  done.  She  took 
the  whole  affair  in  dead  earnest,  from  that 
day  believing  that  her  rashness  had  broken 
two  hearts.  Such  a  conviction  scarcely 
helped  her  own  married  life.  She  was  not 
a  violent  woman,  but  she  grew  more  and 
more  to  feel  that  the  world  had  used  her 
hardly,  that  she  was  a  superior  soul  who 
only  needed  wealth  to  shine  in  society. 
'1  herefore  she  sat  in  her  pretty  chamber, 
whose  prettiness  by  the  way  was  a  queer 
contrast  to  the  shabby  house,  and  read 
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hymns  or  novels  and  invented  frantic  plans 
for  becoming  suddenly  rich. 

Mathilde  was  the  eldest  child,  rather  un¬ 
welcome  to  her  mother,  but  adored  by  her 
grandfather,  who,  however,  died  when  she 
was  ten  years  old.  She  grew  up  into  a  shy, 
plain,  awkward  child  with  a  sharp  sense  of 
humor,  a  hungry  little  heart  and  a  stiff  little 
will.  Naturally,  she  passed  an  extremely 
stupid  childhood.  She  studied  hard  at 
school  but  lacked  confidence  to  show  her 
knowledge.  Secretly  she  yearned  for  some 
one  to  play  with  her  and  be  fond  of  her,  but 
she  was  too  shy  to  make  advances  and  as  she 
was  not  pretty,  nor  winning,  nor  in  any  way 
particularly  desirable  company,  no  one  cared 
to  make  advances  to  her  and  until  she  was 
fourteen  the  O’Callahan  was  her  single 
friend.  At  fourteen  Mathilde  experienced  her 
first  vivid  emotion.  Next  her  in  her  arith¬ 
metic  class  sat  a  girl  in  blue  merino,  with 
blue  ribbons  tying  her  pretty  light  brown 
hair  and  a  wdrite  embroidered  ruffle  around 
her  white  neck.  This  girl  had  a  soft,  thin 
voice  in  which  she  incited  most  unsat¬ 
isfactory  lessons.  There  was  about  her  a 
certain  inviolable  calm  that  fascinated  Ma¬ 
thilde  ;  it  may  have  been  stupidity  but  it 
showed  like  serenity.  Timidly  she  offered 
to  help  her  divinity  do  her  sums.  The  di¬ 
vinity,  smiling  sweetly,  accepted.  With 
the  same  sweet,  if  indefinite  smile,  she  re¬ 
ceived  Mathilde’s  cream  cakes  and  candied 
fruit.  She  never  made  any  return,  save  the 
smile  and  a  musical  “  much  obliged,”  but 
Mathilde  was  easily  satisfied  ;  and  when  her 
idol  left  the  city,  she  cried  herself  sick  at 
night  and  wrote  five  long  letters,  carefully 
copied  in  her  best  hand,  each  beginning 
“  My  Most  Dear  friend,”  and  ending  “  Re¬ 
spectfully  yours.”  No  reply  ever  came,  so 
there  was  an  end  of  that  interest.  After 
this  episode  the  only  person  who  had  cared 
to  be  civil  to  her  was  Mr.  Garstien,  the  flo¬ 
rist.  He  took  his  dinners  at  the  restaurant 
for  a  month  and  then  asked  her  to  be  the 
second  mother  of  his  six  unruly  boys.  Ma¬ 
thilde  declined  brusquely.  Her  incivility 
may  have  been  caused,  in  part,  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  at  the  time  much  flushed  with 
an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  the  third  Gar¬ 
stien  boy,  who  had  utterly  demolished  a  pan 
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of  Charlotte  russes  in  the  back  window  by 
trying  to  capture  them  with  a  fish  hook  and 
a  ball  of  twine. 

Mathilde  was  sixteen  when  the  accident 
to  her  mother  occurred.  She  took  the 
restaurant  and  carried  on  the  business. 
Harden  was  the  ostensible  cashier,  but  Ma¬ 
thilde  superintended  the  cooking,  bought 
the  supplies  and  kept  the  accounts.  She 
had  perseverance  and  a  clear  head.  She 
was,  moreover,  a  born  cook.  Unhampered 
by  her  mother  and  the  family  extravagances, 
she  would  have  made  her  restaurant  a  celeb¬ 
rity  ;  even  as  it  was  she  was  slowly  dragging 
it  up  to  success.  But  it  was  a  hard,  wearing 
and  tumultuous  life.  Her  mother  was  a 
person  to  blast  the  strongest  hopes.  Her 
father  was  continually  lending  stray  medi¬ 
ums,  his  personal  friends,  the  one  and  two- 
dollar  notes  in  the  till.  Her  brothers  and 
sisters  were  growing  up  quarrelsome,  lying, 
little  freebooters,  with  their  hands  against 
every  man  and  every  man’s  hand  against 
them.  The  jar  and  the  hopelessness  of  it 
all  made  Mathilde’s  heart  heavy  at  times. 

This  morning  she  loathed  the  business, 
her  people,  and  herself.  She  leaned  against 
the  table,  listlessly  watching  the  O’Callahan. 
“  Sure,  ye  look  fit  to  drop  !  ”  cried  the  old 
Irishwoman  compassionately.  “Why  don’t 
ye  go  to  chui  ch  the  day  ?  it  ’ll  be  a  rist  like  1  ” 
Mathilde's  face  brightened  a  little ;  even 
the  O’Callahan’s  sympathy  helped  her, 
which  was  fortunate  since  it  w;as  the  oidy 
sympathy  she  ever  received.  “I  believe  I 
will  go,”  she  answered  with  sudden  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  went  upstairs.  Stopping  at  the 
shoe-closet  she  released  Tiff  who,  tearful 
but  impenitent,  returned  to  ravage  the 
breakfast-table  while  Mathilde  proceeded 
to  her  mother’s  room. 

Mrs.  Harden  sat  in  an  easy-chair  before 
an  open  fire.  The  room  was  furnished  in 
rose-colored  chintz,  with  pearl-gray  walls 
and  a  solid  gray  carpet  relieved  by  a  Per¬ 
sian  border  and  two  or  three  rugs.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  engravings  and  water- 
color  chromos  in  dead  gold  frames  on  the 
walls.  At  Mrs.  Harden’s  elbow  stood  a 
small  table  on  which  lay  a  volume  of  Bo- 
nar’s  poem  and  Rhoda  Broughton’s  Good¬ 
bye  Sweetheart.  A  silver  vase  on  the  same 


table  held  two  Marshal  Neil  roses.  The 
firelight  flickered  on  the  shining  brass  and¬ 
irons  and  lingered  amid  the  soft  tints  of 
Mrs.  Harden’s  wrapper.  She  was  still  a 
very  handsome  woman,  having  noble  fea¬ 
tures  and  clear  darS  complexion.  The  gray 
hair  waving  about  Ler  foiebead  only  height¬ 
ened  the  brilliancy  of  her  large,  dark  eyes. 
Her  eyebrow's  were  as  perfectly  defined  as 
if  she'  had  painted  them.  There  was  a 
deep,  perpendicular  line  on  her  forehead  be¬ 
tween  the  eyebrows,  and  the  mouth  had  a 
slight  downward  curve  at  the  corners. 

She  looked  up  impatiently  at  Mathilde’s 
entrance.  “  I  do  think,  Mathilde,”  she 
cried,  “  that  when  your  mother  gives  you 
your  board  and  clothes  and  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  wait  on  her  a  little,  that  you 
might  show  her  some  attention  !  I ’ve  Leen 
waiting  for  half  an  hour  !  ”  Mathilde  mut¬ 
tered  something  about  “  the  restaurant.” 

A  flush  gave  Mrs.  Harden  a  sudden  color. 
“  The  restaurant !  ”  she  exclaimed  passion¬ 
ately.  “  Always  the  restaurant !  always 
your  running  it !  I  managed  the  business 
very  well  before  you  meddled  with  it  and  I 
can  manage  it  now  !  Molly  can  get  her  or¬ 
ders  from  me  and  your  father  will  see  to 
the  desk !  ” 

“  What  dress  will  you  wear  to  church  ?  ” 
said  Mathilde. 

“  I ’m  not  going  to  church.  Your  father 
is  going  to  a  seaiice  and  I  can’t  afford  to 
pay  for  both  of  us.  I  did  mean  to  go  to 
the  Tabernacle.  But  it’s  no  matter,”  she 
sighed. 

“Very  well,”  said  Mathilde  coldly,  “I 
think  I  ’ll  go  myself.  Good  morning.”  “  I 
do  believe,  Mathilde,”  cried  Mrs.  Harden, 
wiping  her  eyes,  “  that  you  grudge  me  the 
least,  mean  little  pleasure  I  have  in  the 
world.” 

“  Shall  I  get  a  carriage  ?  ”  said  Mathilde. 

“  No  you  shan't !  I  ’ll  never  ride  again. 
May  be  then  you  and  your  father  will  be 

satisfied - .”  What  followed  was  lost  in 

closing  of  the  door.  Mathilde  went  and 
ordered  a  carriage. 

But  when  she  returned,  her  mother  posi¬ 
tively  declined  going.  “  I  wish  you  would 
believe  I  sometimes  know  my  own  mind,” 
she  said  with  dignity. 
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“  Very  well,”  answered  Mathilde.  And 
she  retired  to  countermand  her  order. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Harden  looked  out  on 
the  street;  she  saw  the  stream  of  people 
and  the  flaming  signs,  “To  the  Taberna¬ 
cle  !  ”  on  the  horse  cars,  and  her  resolution 
grew  weak.  She  rang  for  Mathilde.  “  Of 
course  if  you  wish  it,  1  will  go,”  she  said, 
and  in  a  stately  manner  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  dressed.  Her  best  bonnet  and  black 
silk  had  a  soothing  effect.  She  gave  direc¬ 
tions  regarding  her  dinner  and  even  invited 
Mathilde  to  accompany  her,  an  offer  which 
was  promptly  declined.  Finally  she  was 
helped  down  stairs  and  safely  placed  in  the 
hack  at  the  door.  Mathilde  stood  by  the 
window  for  a  few  seconds,  watching  her, 
then  burst  out  laughing.  “And  that ’s  re¬ 
ligion  !  ”  she  said  aloud,  “  Oh,  I  like  it !  ” 
She  laughed  again  and  went  to  her  own 
bare  little  room. 

There  was  a  hanging  book-case  on  the 
wall,  opposite  the  old-fashioned  high-slioul- 
dered  mahogany  bureau ;  one  could  read 
the  titles  of  the  books  in  the  cracked  look¬ 
ing-glass.  They  were  mostly  the  late  Jona¬ 
than  Barley’s  books  and  hardly  young  ladies’ 
reading ;  Gibbon’s  Rome,  Volney’s  Ruins, 
Selections  from  Voltaire  and  a  little  black 
Age  of  Reason.  Mrs.  Browning’s  Poems, 
Lucile  and  IngersolFs  Gods  were  Matliilde’s 
own  purchases.  Darley  had  been  an  infidel 
of  the  coarse,  outspoken,  Tom  Paine  school. 
He  had  been,  also,  a  rigidly  honest  man  who 
never  forgot  a  friend  and  seldom  forgave  an 
injury.  Mathilde’s  childish  memories  of 
him  were  strengthened  and  colored  by  the 
O’Callahan’s  innumerable  anecdotes,  tier 
grandfather  seemed  to  her  the  only  solid 
figure  in  a  world  of  sham  and  varnish.  He 
was  just,  he  was  strong,  he  told  the  truth, 
he  paid  good  for  good  if  evil  for  evil, — “  I 
will  be  like  him,”  said  Mathilde.  She  read 
his  books  eagerly.  Their  arguments  might 
have  appealed  in  vain  to  a  happy  heart  but 
they  conquered  Mathilde.  Life  was  so  hard 
to  her  that  she  would  fain  have  believed  in 
a  merciful  soul  outside,  but  just  because  it 
was  so  hard  she  dared  not  trust  a  Mercy 
which  could  fling  such  a  burden  on  helpless 
creatures.  Many  times  she  had  been  tempt¬ 
ed  to  leave  her  discordant  home  and  try  to 


guide  her  own  life,  but  a  dogged  sense  of 
duty  to  her  father  and  the  younger  children 
always  held  her  back.  Yet  she  knew  her 
fidelity  was  bringing  her  more  misery  than 
heartless  neglect  would  have  done.  In  the 
same  way,  her  unselfish  and  humble  love  for 
her  school  friend  had  cost  her  bitterer  tears 
than  would  have  repaid  the  most  callous 
selfishness.  Thoughts  like  these  were  fast 
stiffening  a  nebulous  sense  of  doubt  into 
confirmed  skepticism.  “  I ’m  sure  I  don’t 
know  why  1  ’m  going  to  church,”  said 
Mathilde  surveying  the  reflection  of  herself 
in  the  looking-glass.  “  I  ’ll  try  All  Saints, 
I  think,  I ’ve  never  been  there.”  By  this 
time  she  had  donned  her  one  “  best  dress,” 
a  simple,  brown  cashmere  and  was  tying 
the  narrow  red  and  brown  satin  strings  of 
her  bonnet.  It  was  a  little  brown  bonnet 
with  gilt  braid  on  the  brim,  demure  but 
becoming,  and  the  picture  in  the  glass  was 
not  unpleasing.  Mathilde  gave  it  a  friendly 
nod,  and  ran  quickly  down  the  stairs. 

The  street  cars  were  so  crowded  that  she 
was  obliged  to  stand  and  she  half  repented 
having  started.  It  was  a  long  ride,  but  at 
last  the  car  wheels  ceased  rattling  over  the 
cobble  stones  of  the  narrow  business  streets, 
and  entered  the  new'  part  of  the  city  where 
the  wide  avenues  are  lined  by  stately  houses. 
Then  the  churches  rose  out  of  the  March 
mist;  the  North  with  the  spire  which  recalls 
St.  Mark’s ;  the  dismal  failure  of  Unity 
whose  sculptured  angles  seem  alw7ays  blow¬ 
ing  their  gold  trumpets,  solely  to  remind  a 
wicked  and  preverse  generation  of  architects 
that  Gabriel  himself  could  not  be  heard 
within ;  last  of  all,  the  Byzantine,  towers 
and  massive  walls  of  All  Saints. 

The  car  stopped  and  the  crowd  poured 
into  All  Saints.  Mathilde  followed  the 
crowd.  She  found  herself  in  an  ante-room 
filled  with  people.  Ushers  were  guarding 
the  doors.  On  either  side,  a  flight  of  stairs 
led  to  the  galleries  and  over  the  stairs  w'ere 
placards  announcing  that  gallery  seats  were 
“  free.”  Mathilde  would  have  gone  up  stairs 
had  she  not  heard  a  rough  looking  man 
tell  another  “  an  eel  could  n’t  get  a  seat 
there ;  ”  as  it  was,  she  resigned  herself  to 
waiting. 

There  is  no  real  reason  why  a  respectable 
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citizen  in  his  best  attire  should  feel  ashamed 
of  himself  because  he  has  to  wait  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  Lord,  never¬ 
theless  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  few 
positive  sins  give  such  a  lost,  forlorn,  friend¬ 
less  and  inexplicably  degraded  sensation ! 
Pew-holders  go  by  sedately  to  their  appoint¬ 
ed  places.  A  pew-holder  can  be  known  at 
any  distance,  there  is  always  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  (and  particularly  in  her  countenance) 
a  look  of  conscious,  though  often  modest, 
power.  Ushers  at  intervals  open  then-  doors 
to  put  in  their  heads  for  a  second,  then  sur¬ 
vey  the  crowd  with  speculation  in  their 
eyes,  as  calculating  how  many  are  likely  to 
get  a  seat.  All  Saints  is  always  crowded 
and  its  ushers  wear  a  depressed  expression. 
They  seem  kindly-natured  men  and  civilly 
answer  the  question  which  a  few  bolder 
spirits  never  fail  to  ask.  “  How  long  before 
we  can  get  in  ?  ”  “  Will  Mr.  Rivers  preach  ?  ” 
The  usher  dubiously,  “  supposes  so,”  not  be¬ 
cause  he  has  any  real  doubts — did  not  Lis 
last  glance  of  inspection  show  him  Mr.  Riv¬ 
ers  alone  in  the  chancel  ? — but  his  chronic 
uncertainty  about  seats  has  affected  his 
manners.  “  Shall  we  have  seats  ?  ”  The 
usher  more  dubious,  “  hopes  so.”  And  then 
there  is  an  unseen  sign,  a  sudden  movement, 
the  doors  open,  the  ushers  beckon  and  the 
crowd  follows  with  a  rush  and  a  rustle,  into 
the  great,  dim,  calm  church.  , 

Mathilde  was  swept  up  the  aisle  with  the 
rest.  A  polite  but  inexorable  usher  con¬ 
ducted  her  into  the  second  pew  from  the 
chancel. 

A  lady  who  wyas  sitting  at  the  head  of  the 
pew  moved  slightly,  turning  her  head  and 
glancing  at  Mathilde  under  her  eyelids. 

“  I  ’ll  keep  away  from  this  church,  I 
guess,”  thought  Mathilde,  who  had  been 
standing  some  fifteen  minutes  outside  and 
was  not  in  a  Christian  frame  of  mind.  After 
a  time,  however,  she  began  to  examine  the 
church.  Her  eye  noted  the  barred  vault 
above,  the  massive  stone  pillars  on  their 
walnut  bases,  the  wide  crimson  spaces  of 
the  apse  and  the  subdued  gorgeousness  of 
the  windows ;  almost  against  her  will  she 
felt  soothed  and  impressed  by  the  vast  pro¬ 
portion  and  somber  richness. 

She  cared  nothing  for  the  service  or  what 


the  preacher  was  saying.  When  she  came 
in  she  looked  at  him  barely  long  enough  to 
observe  that  he  was  a  man  who  might  justly 
be  termed  huge,  he  was  at  once  so  tall  and 
so  large.  He  had  a  handsome,  clear  cut 
face  with  dark  eyes  shining  with  a  peculiar 
steady  light,  a  firm  yet  sensitive  mouth  and 
a  full  chin.  As  he  spoke  he  held  his  head 
in  the  air,  looking  upward.  His  smooth 
and  closely  cut  black  hair  showed  an  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  tinge  of  gray. 

Mathilde  merely  thought  he  was  uncom¬ 
monly  big  and  that  in  all  her  life  she  had 
never  heard  a  man  talk  so  fast.  She  was 
sorry  when  the  service  and  the  singing 
ended  and  Mr.  Rivers,  swinging  his  black 
gown  as  he  walked,  mounted  the  pulpit 
stairs  and  announced  his  text.  “  Some¬ 
thing  Corinthians,”  ran  her  reflections,  “  all 
about  the  Apostle  Paul,  how  tedious !  ” 
She  sank  into  a  reverie  on  the  next  week’s 
bill  of  fare.  A  moment  later  she  lifted  her 
head,  although  wdiat  caused  her  motion  she 
could  not  have  told  herself. 

The  Rev.  John  Rivers  was  not  an  orator, 
his  gestures  were  few,  nor  would  these  be 
considered  graceful ;  his  voice  showed  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  busy  lenten  season  in  a 
slight  huskiness,  he  spoke  with  extreme  ra¬ 
pidity  and  he  had  no  startling  changes  of 
inflection ;  but  he  was  absolutely  uncon¬ 
scious  of  himself  and  he  was  absolutely  in 
earnest.  A  controlled  intensity  and  sus¬ 
tained  power  swept  on  the  volume  of  rapid 
words,  and  the  hearer  was  caught  in  the 
grasp  of  an  earnestness  that  made  tempta¬ 
tions  and  doubts  seem  like  chaff  before  its 
strength.  Mathilde  felt  vaguely  the  charm 
of  his  direct  Anglo  Saxon  style  but  she  was 
too  ignorant  to  appreciate  either  its  purity 
or  its  strength  ;  perhaps  what  kept  her  list¬ 
ening  was  her  perception  of  the  downright 
manliness  of  the  words  she  heard.  Mathilde 
had  attended  a  course  of  Moody  and  Sankey. 
She  hated  sentiment  and  felt  an  actual  cold 
chill  creeping  over  her  when  a  preacher  be¬ 
gan  to  be  pathetic.  “  I  believe,”  she  said  to 
herself,  “  that  this  man  is  trying  to  move 
people’s  souls,  not  to  make  them  cry  !  ” 

Mr.  Rivers  was  speaking  of  Paul.  He 
described  him  as  a  man  whose  sole  object 
was  to  do  the  will  of  God,  not  a  fanatic  and 
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not  a  materialist,  but  a  man  with  a  clear 
head  and  a  warm  heart  whose  mind  was  at 
once  open  to  all  the  influences  from  man  be¬ 
low  and  from  God  above.  And  this  concen¬ 
tration  of  aim  and  moral  teachableness  held 
the  secret  of  Paul’s  power.  He  was  the  prac¬ 
tical  Christian.  Paul  was  a  man  who  sought 
goodness  itself,  not  the  rewards  of  goodness. 
( Here  Mathilde  opened  her  eyes  wider,  then 
dropped  them.)  He  was  a  most  unselfish 
man.  The  preacher  spoke  of  the  weariness 
of  a  selfish  life.  “  Apart  from  every  other 
consideration,”  he  said,  lowering  his  eyes 
and  looking  at  his  people  with  a  glance  that 
each  one  of  them  seemed  to  meet,  personally, 
“  a  selfish  life  has  always  appeared  to  me 
such  an  uninteresting  life.  A  man  must  get 
so  terribly  tired  of  himself !  ” 

One  of  the  congregation  bowed  her  head. 
“  Yes,”  said  Mathilde,  “  I  am.”  She  won¬ 
dered  if  she  had  unconsciously  been  selfish 
while  blaming  the  selfishness  of  others.  So 
absorbed  was  she  in  the  perplexity  of  this 
new  mental  attitude  that  she  lost  the  next 
few  sentences.  When  her  thoughts  re¬ 
turned  to  the  preacher  he  was  speaking  of 
usefulness.  He  said,  “  So  many  people, — 
and  nowhere  more,  perhaps,  than  in  this 
great  city  of  ours, — desire  to  be  useful. 
Sometimes  they  even  neglect  the  duties  near 
at  hand  in  their  longings  for  usefulness. 
Now  if  a  man  will  love  God  and  good¬ 
ness  supremely  he  will  be  useful.  It  is  not 
so  much  what  a  man  does  as  what  he  is. 
Doing  naturally  follows  the  being.”  Ma¬ 
thilde  knitted  her  black  brows,  thinking  to 
herself,  “  I  wonder.” 

“I  wonder,”  she  thought  again  as  she 
rode  homeward.  Mr.  Rivers  believed  that 
this  life  was  only  part  of  an  infinite  journey 
and  happiness  was  not  the  end  but  a  some¬ 
thing  which  he  called  “  goodness.”  Pie  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  personal  Helper,  who  would  aid 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  “  goodness,”  although 
not  perhaps  in  that  of  happiness.  If  it 
were  possible  that  such  a  belief  had  some 
reason!  If  it  were  possible — merely  sup¬ 
posing  the  case,  for  of  course  it  was  not 
possible — that  all  her  doubts  and  fears,  her 
very  conclusions  of  experience  were  fictions, 
imaginary  goblins  such  as  a  child  locked  in 
a  dark  closet  conjures  up  and  screams  over, 


while  all  the  time  the  broad  light  of  day  is 
beating  against  his  door ! 

“  2102  !”  shouted  the  driver.  Mathilde 
walked  across  the  street  to  the  familiar 
door.  She  let  herself  in  quickly  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  her  own  room. 

Tiff  was  there !  He  had  been  there 
something  like  an  hour.  This  ingenious 
young  gentleman  had  expended  much  pa¬ 
tient  skill  in  adorning  himself  as  an  Indian 
chief  with  his  sister  Linda’s  new  paints. 
Three  feathers  from  the  duster  and  Mathil- 
de’s  sash  completed  the  imposing  spectacle. 
Considerable  paint  remaining  on  the  pallet, 
Tiff  who  was  of  an  economical  turn  di¬ 
rected  his  energies  towards  decorative 
household  art.  He  painted  the  bed,  the 
table,  and  the  wash-stand  in  extremely  un¬ 
conventional  forms.  •  And  then  he  went 
proudly  to  “  scare  Linda.” 

Here  came  his  first  trial.  Linda  was  very 
disagreeable;  she  wTould  not  be  “scared” 
at  all ;  she  asked  “  where  he  got  his  paints  ?  ” 
and  the  interview  ended  painfully  in  her 
boxing  his  ears.  Depressed  Tiff  repaired 
to  Mathilde’s  room.  The  effect  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  did  not  strike  him  as  nearly  so  fine 
as  before.  He  thought  he  would  wash  it. 
He  thought  he  would  wash  himself  also  and 
retire  to  private  life.  His  ears  ached  ;  and, 
although  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking 
that  was  the  way  Indians  felt  who  had  been 
scalped,  still  it  was  n’t  so  funny  after  all. 
Shaking  his  head,  Tiff  set  to  work  on  the 
table.  The  paint  would  not  wash  off!  Tiff 
had  only  seen  water  colors  ;  his  horror  was 
boundless.  With  a  beating  heart  he  rubbed 
until  his  arms  ached.  It  was  useless  !  The 
people  began  to  come  from  church ;  he 
heard  his  mother’s  voice  below.  He  tore 
the  feathers  out  of  his  hair  and  began 
scrubbing  his  own  dreadful  little  face.  It 
emerged  a  conglomerate  daub  of  red,  yellow 
and  black  and  then  Tiff’s  courage  gave  way. 
Sitting  down  on  the  floor,  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  wept. 

The  footsteps  of  Nemesis  sounded  in  the 
hall ;  they  came  nearer  ;  the  door  opened  ! 
“  Tiffany  Harden  !  ” 

“  Oh,  I  did  n’t  go  for  to  do  it,  Tilly,”  sob¬ 
bed  the  wretched  little  creature,  “  honest,  I 
did  n’t !  ”  He  ventured  a  glance  into  the 
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countenance  of  Justice.  It  wore  a  most  un¬ 
expected  smile. 

“  You  poor  little  object,  wliat  have  you 
been  doing?” 

“I  jest  wanted  to  be  an  injun  and  it 
would  n’t  come  off  !  ” 

“But  you  know  you  oughtn’t  to  touch 
Linda’s  paints.”  Tiff  fearing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  mercy  deceitful  began  to  sniff. 

“And  you  never  must  do  it  again,  never,” 
continued  Mathilde,  “  Can  you  remember? 
Come,  now,  and  be  washed.”  “And  she 
never  scolded  me  one  bit !  ”  Tiff  said,  after¬ 
ward,  relating  the  story  to  Linda,  “  so  now 

Linda  Harden,  Ya — ah  !  ” - the  last  an 

inexpressible  sound,  familiar  to  all  small 
boys  and  supposed  to  convey  withering  con¬ 
tempt. 

He  put  his  sturdy  little  arms  about  Ma- 
thilde’s  neck  as  soon  as  he  was  clean,  cry¬ 
ing,  “  you  Y  awful  good  Tilly,  I  wish  you 
was  this  way  every  day !  ”  He  saw  her 
face  change  and  felt  himself  suddenly 
hugged  tight.  “  I  ’ll  try  to  be  every  day, 
Tiff,”  was  whispered  in  his  ear. 

Mathilde  kept  her  word.  Tiff,  with  the 
facility  of  childhood  for  attachments,  grew 
very  fond  of  his  sister.  To  be  sure,  his  af¬ 
fection  and  his  genuine  if  feeble  gratitude 
did  not  prevent  his  laying  waste  the  eclairs 
or  sliding  down  the  banisters  of  four 
flights  of  stairs,  a  blood-curdling  perform¬ 
ance  which  Mathilde  witnessed  from  the 
fourth  story,  nearly  fainting  ;  but  neverthe¬ 
less  he  had  his  own  way  of  showing  his 
feelings  :  he  followed  his  sister  about,  came 
to  her  in  all  his  troubles,  which  were  mani¬ 
fold,  ran  errands  for  her,  and  at  last  actu¬ 
ally  learned  to  tell  her  the  truth,  frankly 
avowing,  however,  that  he  always  meant  to 
lie  to  “  ma  and  Hick.” 

The  following  Friday  Mathilde  attended 
she  afternoon  service  at  All  Saints.  Air. 
Rivers’  text  was  from  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  Fifth  chapter,  part  of 
the  eighth  verse ;  “And  for  a  helmet  the 
hope  of  salvation.”  He  said  a  desire  for 
safety  might  be  a  noble  or  an  ignoble  thing. 
The  man  who  desired  safety  selfishly, 
was  a  coward;  but  a  man  might  desire 
safety  from  sin,  from  the  worst  in  his  own 
nature.  Such  a  desire  was  pefectly  legiti¬ 


mate  and  was  so  recognized  by  Paul.  Hope 
wag  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  safety, 
hence  the  simile.  As  long  as  a  man  had 
hope  he  had  strength  to  struggle;  when  he 
lost  heart  he  submitted.  Then  he  spoke  of 
the  hope  of  salvation.  It  was  not  a  distant 
hope.  Character  itself  was  the  reward  of 
right  living.  “  Heaven  is  not  afar,”  he  said 
stretching  out  his  arms  with  one  of  his  rare 
gestures,  “it  is  not  in  a  dim  future  it  is 
here,  to-day  !  And  unless  we  have  it  in  our 
hearts,  here,  in  vain  shall  we  struggle  for  it 
hereafter.”  Mathilde  thought  of  this  last 
sentence  many  times ;  she  was  moved 
none  the  less  profoundly  because  vaguely. 
“  Whatever  his  religion  is  worth,”  said 
Mathilde  to  her  grandfather’s  books,  “  his 
morality  is  better  than  mine — or  yours  ! 
And  anyhow  I  ’ll  go  to  church.”  She  went 
to  church  through  March,  through  April. 
Mr.  Ilivers  is  a  public  character  ;  gossip  con¬ 
cerning  him  drifted  to  Mathilde.  She  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  evil  but  for  once  gossip 
spoke  no  harm.  A  chance  sight  of  him  in 
a  squalid  street,  where  she  had  gone  to  visit 
a  sick  waiter  girl,  enlarged  her  imagination. 
“  There’s  a  mission  of  his  church  down 
there,”  the  girl’s  sister  had  told  her,  “  he 
comes  often.  He ’s  a  kind  man  and  don’t 
put  on  airs  and  he  aint  a  bit  goody  goody. 
The  young  men  think  lots  of  him.” 

One  day,  sitting  in  the  cashier’s  desk, 
Mathilde  overheard  two  young  men  talking 
of  Mr.  Rivers.  “  I  don’t  know  what  it  is 
about  him,”  said  one,  “  but  I  never  hear 
him  without  a  sneaking  reflection  of  Felix 
feeling.”  The  other  laughed  a  short  soft 
laugh  like  an  abrupt  sigh.  “Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  ?  ”  “  Exactly.  And  yet  I 

don’t  believe  in  Christianity  any  more  than 
you  do,  Brace.  But  I  believe  in  John  Rivers.” 
“  Rivers  is  an  exceptional  man,”  answered 
Brace  gravely,  “  there  is  a  tremendous  mor¬ 
ality  about  his  sermons.  And  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  jerky  about  his  strength,  it 's  one  steady 
pull.  Then  he  has  such  magnificent  pluck. 
When  he  was  a  young  fellow  just  starting 

in  life  he  was  called  to  St.  Thomas’  in - . 

It  was  during  the  very  first  years  of  the 
war;  St.  Thomas  was  fashionable  and  pro¬ 
slavery  ;  Rivers  was  an  abolitionist.  He 
never  flinched  an  inch,  although  I  fancy  he 
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had  to  go  against  a  strong  current.  He  would 
not  take  away  nor  add  one  word  to  wliat  he 
believed  true  for  all  the  congregations  in  the 
world.  lie  makes  me  think  of  somebody’s 
speech  over  John  Knox,  ‘Here  lies  one  who 
never  feared  the  face  of  man.’  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  Rivers  is  no  more  a  coward  than  Knox. 
It ’s  a  great  pity  he  did  n’t  live  in  the  days 
of  the  Inquisition.  What  a  martyr  he  would 
make !  How  he  would  play  the  man  at  the 
stake  !  I  would  go  a  thousand  miles  to  see 
him  1  ”  “  Brace,  you  are  are  an  infernally 

heartless  fellow.”  “Not  a  bit  of  it,  Sam. 
Only  my  imagination.  You  see  modern 
life  is  such  a  vile,  light  comedy.  There  are 
no  intense  emotions  ;  it ’s  hard  on  a  psycho¬ 
logical  artist.  But  two  or  three  centuries 
ago  there  was  a  chance  for  a  man  to  show 
himself.  The  real  in  people  comes  out  when 
they  have  to  die  for  their  opinions.  Now 
we  are  all  one  pattern,  like  paper  dolls  cut 
out  of  double  paper  ”  “  Rivers  is  a  figure  by 

himself.”  “Yes,  I  believe  he  is.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  religion  he  preaches.  He  lives 
his  beliefs — yes,  and  would  die  for  them, 
too,  as  coolly  as  he  would  eat  his  dinner. 
He  is  a  man  with  only  one  aim  in  life.” 
“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ”  “  Well,  he 
says  what  lie  means  often  enough.  Rivers 
believes  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  in  Jesus 
Christ.  He  has  that  same  sort  of  personal 
loyalty  which  one  notices  in  Augustine  and 
Thomas  a  Kernpis  and  the  martyrs  but 
is  n’t  apt  to  run  against  often  in  modern 
Christians.  The  only  thing  worth  living 
for  in  his  eyes  is  goodness  and  Christ  is 
the  perfect  example  of  goodness,  and  he  has 
a  feeling  for  him  whose  intensity  neither 
you  nor  I  can  comprehend.  Still — I  half 
wish  I  had  it.”  “  Not  so  I,”  said  Brace 
with  a  new  inflection  in  his  voice,  “  better 
the  truth  than  a  fable,  however  poetic. 
Some  day  we  shall  see  a  code  of  ethics  evolved 
out  of  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  better  than 
any  men  have  made  in  their  Bibles.  In  the 
meanwhile,  however,  let  us  listen  to  John 
Rivers.”  “  It  will  not  harm  us,”  said  Brace, 
smiling,  “goodness,  for  goodness’  sake  we 
believe  in  as  fervently  as  he.  For  my  own 
part  I  know  that  he,  being  so  good  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  helps  me  to  be  a  good  pagan.  Ned 
says  the  same  thing;  have  you  seen  him 


lately  ?  ”  Then  the  conversation  changed. 
It  left  its  mark  in  the  listener’s  mind.  She 
pondered  often  on  Brace’s  words.  The  help 
and  comfort  involved  in  the  reliance  on  a 
wiser  and  stronger  soul  than  her  own  ap¬ 
peared  a  possibility  to  her  for  the  first  time. 

The  Sunday  after  this  conversation  Mr. 
Rivers  preached  on  Hero  Worship.  “  Proph¬ 
ecy”  he  said,  “  is  transparency.  A  prophet 
is  the  utterance  of  a  greatness  not  his  own. 

“  To  do  good  you  must  be  good  yourself  ; 
you  can  never  give  to  others  a  goodness 
or  a  godliness  which  you  have  not  yourself. 

“  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  a  man  has  lost  the 
capacity  for  hero  worship. 

“  The  humblest  men  are  those  who  never 
say  anything  about  their  humility,  who 
never  think  anything  about  it  because 
they  feel  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  the  God  in 
them  who  works. 

“  The  issue  of  it  all  is  very  simple.  Obey  ! 
Whenever  in  this  world  you  can  find  a  be¬ 
ing,  greater,  purer,  nobler,  better  than  your¬ 
self,  admire  and  obey  him,  so  shall  you  help 
him  to  do  his  work,  and  yourself  acquire 
his  greatness,  his  purity,  his  nobility  and 
his  goodness.  Above  all,  obey  God,  for  so 
shall  you  truly  become  His  child.” 

I  give  the  sentences  which  clung  to  Ma- 
thilde’s  memory, without  order  or  connection. 
At  the  last,  she  said  solemnly  to  herself,  “  I 
will,  I  know  nothing  of  God  but  I  will  obey 
you  !  ”  1  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  describe 
clearly  my  shabby  heroine’s  state  of  mind  at 
this  time.  Her  feeling  for  Mr.  Rivers  w  as 
entirely  impersonal;  the  thought  of  him 
apart  from  his  pulpit  never  entered  her  head ; 
and  her  one  flight  of  imagination  was  a  wild 
wish  that  he  were  a  ritualist  and  that  she 
might,  once,  confess  to  him.  It  w  as  a  wish 
akin  to  an  impulse  which  conies  to  many  of 
us,  a  longing  once  in  our  lives  to  reveal  our 
real  soul,  not  as  owr  soul,  simply  as  a  soul  to 
some  wise  and  just  stranger  whom  we  shall 
never  meet  again.  It  is  the  hunger  for  com¬ 
prehension,  rather  love  itself,  since  love  is 
blind.  Mathilde  had  once  seen  a  confes¬ 
sional.  The  picture  of  the  priest  listening 
in  the  darkness  to  the  unseen  penitent  fas¬ 
cinated  her  at  the  time. 

It  recurred  to  her  now,  walking  home¬ 
ward.  Without  any  tangible  reason  she  felt 
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unusually  cheerful.  “  At  least  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  Sundays,”  she  thought,  “  they 
will  help  me  through  the  week.”  They  or 
something  else  had  helped  her  already.  She 
was  less  abrupt  with  her  mother  and  gentler 
with  the  children.  Mr.  Harden  ventured 
to  read  the  Banner  of  Light  aloud  to  her 
evenings  when  work  did  not  press.  Mathilde 
would  have  prefered  her  own  boobs,  but 
she  thought  “  he  may  as  well  talk  to  me  as 
to  that  horrid  Cheever  who  is  always  want¬ 
ing  to  borrow  fifty  cents.  It ’s  tedious  but 
it  pleases  him  and  it  saves  the  fifty  cents.” 
Thinking  of  all  these  things,  with  stray  re¬ 
flections  regarding  the  grocer  and  butcher, 
Mathilde  hurried  home. 

She  found  Clem  Wright  talking  to  her 
mother  in  the  “  sitting-room.”  He  sat  in 
the  old  hair  cloth  arm-chair,  and  while  he 
talked,  his  big  fingers  pulled  at  the  wiry 
hairs  where  the  cloth  on  the  arms  had  worn 
away.  His  large  red  face  looked  only  the 
redder  to  Mathilde  for  a  slender  moustache 
which  her  first  glance  decided  to  be  dyed. 
She  had  never  liked  Wright,  she  thought  he 
flattered  her  mother  for  purposes  of  his  own, 
and  she  had  felt  relieved  by  his  departure 
for  Chicago,  two  years  before.  His  return 
was  anything  but  a  pleasure.  Still  there 
appeared  a  necessity  for  some  pretense  of 
civility,  so  Mathilde  said  she  was  “  sur¬ 
prised.” 

He  grew  very  re^  as  he  jumped  up  and 
grasped  her  hand,  la  ghing  affectedly.  “  Oh 
yes,  bad  penny  back  again,  you  see.  Ha ! 
Ha  !  ”  He  seemed  to  Mathilde  needlessly 
uncomfortable.  Her  mother  too  had  flushed 
in  an  odd  fashion.  Mathilde  left  the  room 
angry  and  perplexed. 

The  next  two  weeks  brought  her  no  en¬ 
lightenment.  Wright  came  almost  daily. 
He  seemed  to  prefer  Mathilde’s  society  to 
her  mother’s,  talking  in  glowing  terms  of  his 
restaurant  in  Chicago,  and  hinting  that  it 
needed  a  woman’s  taste— “  a  young  lady’s 
taste,”  he  put  it,  for  he  had  almost  genteel 
vocabulary.  Then  he  would  smile  and  look 
at  Mathilde  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes 
until  she  wondered  if  any  other  man  alive 
had  quite  such  odious  looks.  Every  time 
he  came  he  wore  a  new  cravat,  the  purest 
of  Hot  Springs  diamonds  flamed  from  the 


cravat ;  and  he  clad  his  manly  proportions 
in  a  plaid  suit  of  the  lastest  English  cut 
from  somebody’s  “  square  dealing  clothing 
emporium.”  Mathilde  used  to  look  at  him, 
resplendent  on  the  sofa,  filling  the  air  with 
mingled  suggestions  of  Night  Blooming 
Cereus  and  rose  pomade,  and  question  her¬ 
self  about  him.  “What  does  he  want? 
He  always  used  to  want  mother  to  take  him 
into  partnership.  What  does  he  want  now  ?  ” 

She  discovered  what  he  wanted,  one  sunny 
afternoon  in  May.  Coming  into  her  mother’s 
room  she  found  a  “  scene  ”  in  progress. 
Her  mother  sat  by  the  window,  with  her 
handkerchief  displayed.  Her  father  was 
restlessly  walking  the  room.  At  intervals 
the  wTord  "crazy!”  was  jerked  over  his 
shoulder.  “  What ’s  the  matter  ?  ”  said  Ma¬ 
thilde,  in  the  door  way. 

“  Matter  enough,”  groaned  Harden  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth,  “  your  mother’s  ruined  us, 
that ’s  the  matter  !  Tell  her  yourself,  “  he 
shouted  furiously  at  his  wife,”  you ’ve  done 
it !  Oh  !  it ’s  enough  to  drive  a  man  mad  to 
have  such  a  woman  as  you  for  his  wife  !  ” 
He  caught  up  the  hat  on  the  table  and 
tried  to  jam  it  on  his  head  ;  happening  to  be 
Tiff’s  hat,  it  was  naturally  too  small.  Har¬ 
den  dashed  it  on  the  floor  with  an  oath  and 
strode  out  of  the  room. 

Mathilde  opened  her  eyes  ;  she  had  never 
seen  her  father  in  such  a  condition.  Mrs. 
Harden  burst  into  tears.  “  Well !  ”  said  Ma¬ 
thilde. 

“  I  wish  I  had  never  married !  ”  sobbed 
Mrs.  Harden,  “  gii'ls  don’t  know  when  they 
are  well  off.  I  don’t  care  !  I  have  a  right  to 
do  what  I  please  with  my  own  money.  And 
it  is  a  good  bargain  any — ” 

“  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  ”  said  Ma¬ 
thilde. 

“  You  need  n’t  be  sassy  too !  It  was  my 
own  prop - 

“  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  ”  repeated 
Mathilde. 

Her  mother  shrank  back  into  her  chair ; 
the  truth  came  out  in  a  whimper,  punctuated 
with  sobs.  “  I ’ve  sold  the  r-restaurant  to- 
Cle-Clement  Wright !  ” 

Mathilde  walked  up  to  her  mother’s  chair. 
In  utter  silence  she  looked  into  the  sullen 
and  tearful  eyes  of  Mrs.  Harden,  against 
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her  will  lifted  to  meet  her  own  ;  Mathilde’s 
face  was  a  grayish  white  and  her  eyes 
glowed.  Without  a  word  she  turned  away. 
“  Are  the  deeds  signed  ?  ”  she  said  in  a 
hard  voice,  “  Is  it  too  late  yet  ?” 

Mrs.  Harden  checked  her  sobs.  “  Of 
course  they  ’re  signed,  your  father  signed 
too.  You  need  n’t  act  so  funny,  Mathilde. 
I ’m  sure  if  you  ’re  set  on  staying  here  you 
can  easy  enough.  Clement  Wright  will  be 
only  too  glad,  poor  fellow.  And  1  ’m  sure 
I  could  n't  ask  a  better  son-in-law — — ” 
“  Mother !  ”  cried  Mathilde.  She  flung  out 
her  arms  with  a  wild  gesture.  Then  she 
rushed  away.  Mrs.  Harden  called  after  her 
but  she  did  not  come  back. 

No  one  saw  her  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
she  came  to  the  kitchen  door  which  looked 
out  on  the  little  yard  Here  the  O’Callahan 
struggled  with  a  few  herbs  of  dilatory  dis¬ 
position,  parsley,  mace,  mint  and  the  like. 
On  the  door-step  sat  Mr.  Harden  leaning 
his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  gloomily  star¬ 
ing  at  some  ambitious  mint  which  had  just 
made  its  appearance.  The  attitude  was 
unfortunate  since  it  disclosed  a  rip  in  the 
shiny  shoulder  of  his  coat.  His  hair  strag¬ 
gled  untidily  over  his  collar ;  a  stray  sun¬ 
beam  showed  how  gray  it  was  growing. 

Mathilde  looked  at  him  a  moment  before 
speaking.  “  So  mother  has  sold  the  restau¬ 
rant,  father?  ”  «  lhjs,  confound  her  !  ”  an¬ 
swered  Harden,  whose  shoulders  had  shrunk 
together  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  much 
like  those  of  a  dog  that  expects  a  blow. 
“  She ’s  got  a  thousand  dollars  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  restaurant.  She’s  always  been  wild 
to  go  West - ” 

“To  go  West?”  interrupted  Mathilde, 
“  to  go  West !  ”  She  leaned  against  the 
wall  of  the  house;  her  father’s  downcast 
eyes  could  see  that  her  hands  were  trem¬ 
bling.  Almost  shyly  he  took  one  of  them. 

“  Tilly,  don’t  go  back  on  us  !  ”  he  said. 
“As  true  as  I  live,  I  didn’t  know  what  I 
was  signing!  She’d  been  talking  of  let¬ 
ting  Clem  have  the  other  lot,  and  when  she 
said  she ’d  sold  Clem  the  property  he  wanted 
I  thought  it  was  that  and  I  was  in  a  hurry 
and  signed  without  reading  it  over.”  Ma¬ 
thilde  said  nothing.  Harden  looked  at  her 
for  the  first  time.  “  Tilly,  you  want  to 


leave  us  !  ”  he  cried,  “  your  mother  ’ll  run 
through  everything  if  you  do  !  I  aint  got 
the  grit  to  stand  up  to  her,  and  she ’d  cheat 
me  if  I  had  !  Tilly  don’t  go  back  on  us,  it 
wont  be  so  hard  there,  Dick ’s  going  to  stay 
here - ” 

“  Mother  wants  me  to  go,”  said  Mathilde, 
“  she  does  n’t  like  my  running  the  restau¬ 
rant.” 

“Law,  Tilly,  mother  aint  got  no  sense, 
you  know  she  aint.  Her  father  was  a 
dreadful  smart  man  but  she  was  always 
flighty.” 

“Til — ly\  ”  called  the  voice  of  the  O’Cal-' 
lahan  within.  She  had  called  Mathilde 
“  Tilly  ”  in  her  childhood  and  she  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  call  her  “  Tilly  ” 
still.  “  Til-Zy !  The  pattys  is  reddy  1  ” 

“  I  must  go,”  said  Mathilde.  She  drew  a 
long  breath.  “  I  ’ll  not  go  back  on  you,  fa¬ 
ther,  but  I  must  manage  the  Chicago  res¬ 
taurant  myself.  It  must  be  understood 
beforehand.  I  ’ll  pay  mother  so  much  a 
month  for  it - ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  her  father  soothingly, 
“  we  ’ll  fix  it  somehow.” 

Mathilde  went  to  her  pate's.  She  derived 
some  slight  satisfaction  that  evening  from 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Wright  in  which  she 
declined  to  be  his  wife.  “  Clem  talked  like 
blue  blazes  in  the  hall,”  Arthur  who  had 
unscrupulously  listened  at  the  key-hole  said 
to  Linda.  ’Both  the  children  enjoyed  the 
whole  affair  beyond  expression  and  Ma¬ 
thilde  rose  greatly  in  their  estimation. 

It  had  been  arranged  the  Hardens  should 
start  for  Chicago  the  subsequent  Monday. 
A  busy  week  succeeded,  too  busy  for  Ma¬ 
thilde  to  go  to  church  Wednesday  evening, 
but  she  looked  forward  to  Sunday,  saying 
to  herself  that  once  more,  if  never  again, 
she  should  hear  the  only  voice  in  this  world 
which  had  spoken  comfort  to  her  soul. 

Sunday  morning  was  an  ideal  May  morn¬ 
ing,  clear  soft  and  bright,  with  a  turquoise 
sky  and  summer  whispering  in  the  air. 
The  sparrows  were  twittering  on  the  house- 
eaves.  and  one  more  venturesome  tapped  his 
tiny  bill  against  Mathilde’s  window-pane  : 
she  ran  down-stairs  and  brought  him  up 
some  crumbs.  Below,  the  streets  were  full 
of  people  and  the  car  bells  were  ringing 
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constantly.  Until  the  last  moment  Ma- 
t Inlde  dreaded  some  unforeseen  detention 
which  should  prevent  her  going,  but  none 
came  and  she  went. 

The  usher  at  the  west  door  had  grown  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  slender  and  round-shoul¬ 
dered  figure  in  brown ;  he  gave  Mathilde  a 
nod  and  smile  as  she  passed.  “  You  ’ll  have 
your  choice  of  seats  to-day,”  he  said ;  she 
was  glad  he  gave  her  this  little  greeting. 

It  was  so  early  that  she  was  able  to  find  a 
good  seat.  Gradually  the  church  filled. 
The  organ  began  to  play  soft  chords  like 
wandering  thoughts,  swelling  at  last  into  a 
noble  harmony. 

Mathilde  bent  her  head  ;  she  did  not  pray 
but  a  feeling  of  awe  and  mysterious  hope 
possessed  her. 

The  last  echoes  of  the  music  died  into 
calm.  There  was  the  rustle  of  the  rising  of 
a  great  congregation.  “  Now  he  has  come 
into  the  chancel,”  thought  Mathilde  who 
remained  sitting,  “  when  he  speaks  I  will 
get  up.  Now - ” 

“  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple  ;  let  all 
the  earth  keep  silence  before  him.” 

Suddenly,  sharply,  Mathilde  raised  her 
head.  Mr.  Eivers  was  not  in  the  chancel ! 
A  slight,  blonde  young  man  whose  voice 
had  an  ecclesiastical  cadence  stood  there 
alone. 

Some  one  behind  Mathilde  whispered  to 
her  next  neighbor.  “  Did  n’t  you  know  ?  ” 
The  answer  tame  back,  “  Mr.  Rivers  is  in 
New  York,  won’t  be  back  before  next  Sun¬ 
day.”  Next  Sunday  Mathilde  would  be  in 
Chicago.  She  rose  softly  and  went  away. 
At  the  church  door  she  saw  the  usher  whom 
she  knew,  and  -when  he  asked  her  sympa¬ 
thetically  if  she  were  ill  she  answered  with 
a  smile  that  she  only  needed  the  fresh  air. 
She  walked  along  the  quiet  streets  until  she 
came  to  the  park  which  lies  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Mathilde  seated  herself  on  a  rus¬ 
tic  bench  near  the  miniature  lake.  To-day 
there  were  no  boats  on  the  water,  but  nurses 
were  wheeling  their  charges  among  the  trees 
and  a  few  laboring  men  in  their  Sunday 
clothes  stood  on  the  little  bridge,  leaning 
over  the  railing  and  laughing  at  each  other’s 
jokes.  Mathilde,  looking  at  it  all,  felt  her 
throat  contract  and  her  eyes  grow  dim. 


She  -was  sitting  in  the  shade  and  she  held 
her  prayer-book  up  before  her  face  while 
the  hot  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  They 
left  her  with  a  queer,  faint  sensation.  She 
lifted  her  dull  and  heavy  eyes  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  May  sky.  A  feeling  of  unbearable  deso¬ 
lation  closed  down  upon  her.  She  was  like 
a  lost  swimmer  in  night  and  storm,  who 
battles  his  way  towards  the  shore  revealed 
by  a  single  light ;  when  suddenly  the  wind 
strikes  it  dead  ! 

In  such  moments  the  soul  does  not  reason, 
she  only  stretches  out  her  hands  for  help. 
Mathilde  had  sunk  back  in  her  seat.  The 
children  were  chasing  each  other  among  the 
flower  beds,  the  nurse-maids  gossiped,  and 
the  men  on  the  bridge  discussed  Dennis 
Kearney.  She  heard  yet  did  not  hear  them  ; 
her  mind  was  groping  feebly  through  the 
past  for  some  recollection  which  might  give 
her  strength  for  the  future. 

Near  her,  the  waves  rippled  and  glittered 
in  the  sun  ;  the  budding  tree  leaves  stirred 
with  a  soft  murmur  and  their  shadows 
wavered  on  the  grass.  Above,  a  few  fleecy 
clouds  melted  into  an  ocean  of  blue.  Insen¬ 
sibly  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  scene  stole 
like  an  answer  of  comfort  into  her  heart. 
Behind  all  this  loveliness  was  there  not 
some  love  ?  Weeks  before  Mr.  Rivers  had 
preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  spoke  of 
those  things  which  men  can  do  without; 
one  sentence  came  to  Mathilde  now,  impel¬ 
led  by  a  new  force.  “  Health,  companion¬ 
ship,  life  itself;  these  are  no  longer  indis¬ 
pensable  when  Christ  has  shown  us  God  !  ” 

With  an  overpowering  emotion  she  raised 
her  eyes.  “  Oh,  I  don’t  know7  how  to  pray  !  ” 
cried  Mathilde’s  heart  dumbly.  “  I  never 
prayed  in  my  life,  but  I  am  so  weak,  you 
are  so  strong  !  Help  me !  ” 

Was  it  the  reaction  on  herself  of  her  own 
blind  aspirations  towards  that  lofty  peace 
which  only  loyalty  to  the  highest  we  know 
ever  brings?  Or  was  it  an  influence  not 
herself  answering  her  prayer  as  it  answers 
every  humble  and  trusting  soul  ? 

Mathilde  did  not  try  to  decide,  but  rose, 
cast  one  farewell  glance  at  All  Saints’ 
towers,  and  calmly,  almost  gladly,  went  her 
w7av  back  to  toil  and  pain  and  unpraised 
victory.  ,  Octave  Thanet. 
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The  creed  of  the  Christian  church  had  a 
first  and  creative  period — a  heroic  age. 
The  unsystematic  and  crude  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  was  thrown  into  the 
philosophic  consciousness  of  the  early  be¬ 
lievers  lor  elaboration.  And  the  process  of 
its  logical  unfolding  and  arrangement  was 
by  no  means  a  mere  matter  of  abstract 
speculation.  The  fires  of  controversy  that 
burned  so  high  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
third,  and  the  major  part  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  were  fed  by  something  more  combusti¬ 
ble  than  simple  intellectual  interest.  The 
questions  so  virulently  debated  were  felt  to 
touch  the  vital  truth  on  which  the  church 
was  founded,  and  accordingly  the  early  dis¬ 
putants  struggled  as  for  their  lives.  It  was 
not  the  interpretation  of  one  school  against 
another ;  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  one 
Father  against  another ;  it  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  church  should  be  rent  into 
suicidal  factions,  whether  the  unity  which 
had  been  the  desire  of  the  apostles  and  the 
dream  of  the  saints  should  sink  into  a 
meaningless  name.  And  the  great  results  of 
this  early  contest  go  far  towards  palliating, 
if  they  do  not  justify  its  bitterness.  The 
teachings  as  to  the  Person  of  Christ  and  his 
relation  to  God  which  emerged,  clear-cut 
and  sharply-molded,  from  the  fusion  of  the 
scattered  Biblical  statements  in  the  heat  of 
earnest  and  expectant  enquiry,  have  held 
their  place  in  the  church  formularies  with 
scarce  a  shadow  of  dissent.  Indeed,  and 
we  say  this  with  no  deference  to  the  be¬ 
numbing  optimism  which  thinks  “  whatever 
is,  is  right,”  to  one  who  is  convinced  that 
the  intellectual  progress  of  Christianity  as 
it  finds  expression  in  creeds, has  not  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  guidance  that  is  wholly  of  the 
earth,  it  will  cause  great  hesitation  in  at¬ 
tacking  any  doctrine  if,  in  its  essentials,  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  the  normal  product  of 
the  healthy  Christian  consciousness  laying 
hold  of  revealed  truth.  It  was  this  suitable 
reverence  for  the  divine  element  in  develop¬ 
ing  principles  of  belief,  and  no  mere  bow¬ 
ing  to  authority,  that  led  the  creed-makers 
of  the  Reformation  to  accept  almost  wholly 


the  doctrinal  legacy  of  the  early  church, 
while  making  sturdy  protests  against  its 
entailment  of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  creeds  of  the  Reformers  we  find  them 
originating  in  quite  another  way.  We 
may  not  agree  with  those  who  wish  to  re¬ 
gard  Protestantism  as  a  special  creation,  and 
nut  rather  as  a  birth  under  divinely-ordered 
conditions.  We  may  think  Huss  and 
Wycliffe  sure  pledges  of  a  coming  Luther, 
and  Savonarola,  half-monk,  half-prophet,  the 
very  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  before 
him.  We  may  see,  with  Dorner,  in  the 
mysticism  into  which  devout  souls  fled  as 
a  refuge  from  oppressive  Romish  formu- 
alism,  in  the  revival  of  classic  learning  and 
the  spread  of  general  education,  the  streak¬ 
ings  in  the  east  which  were  heralds  of  the 
full  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  Yet  must 
we  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Protes¬ 
tant  Theology  as  distinct  from  Protestant 
principles,  and  as  compared  with  the  Theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  early  church,  was  of  hasty  form¬ 
ation.  Luther  himself  left  no  systematic 
formula  of  belief.  It  was  enough  for  him 
that  he  had  wrought  out  in  the  groans  and 
tears  of  his  own  experience,  that  great  truth 
which  he  could  best  express  by  the  phrase 
Justification  by  Faith.  He  was  content  to 
leave  the  development  of  systems  to  others, 
if  he  might  but  infuse  into  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  something  of  his  own 
zeal  for  that  principle  which  was  for  him 
central  to  all  Revelation.  Accordingly  he 
made  it  the  theme  of  sermon  and  epistle 
and  treatise  ;  w  ho  are  we  to  blame  him  if 
he  carried  it  to  indefensible  extremes  ?  A 
severely  logical  and  nicely  balanced  mind 
would  never  have  nailed  the  ninety-five 
theses  to  the  Wittenberg  church-door.  But 
definite  symbols  of  belief  were  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  early  Protestants,  who  were 
united  in  little  else  than  hostility  to  Rome. 
They  needed  a  Confession  of  Faith  to  bind 
them  into  a  unity;  and  scholars  were  not 
wanting  to  supply  the  lack.  The  gentle 
and  learned  Melanchthon  received  the 
rough-hewn  thoughts  of  Luther  into  his 
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own  more  exact  and  dispassionate  mind, 
and  gave  them  forth  in  coherent  form  as 
the  vivifying  symbol  of  the  German  church. 

In  France  the  sterner  and  more  profound 
if  less  lovable  Calvin  was  meditating  the 
system  of  theology  which,  however  harsh  in 
many  particulars,  has  proved,  as  he  hoped, 
the  strongest  rallying-point  against  Rome. 
He  struck  a  mighty  blow  at  the  proudest 
dogma  of  Catholic  theology — the  assertion 
of  a  Divine  authority  in  the  church.  Men 
cried :  “  How  can  we  be  assured  of  salvar 
tion  unless  we  have  the  guaranty  of  .,  an 
unerring  church  ?  ” 

It  was  for  Calvin  to  show  them  how. 
For  trust  in  ecclesiastical  authority  he  sub¬ 
stituted  reliance  on  the  authority  of  Heaven. 
No  longer  tracing  salvation  to  the  efforts  of 
an  earthly  power,  he  carried  it  back  to  the 
councils  of  Eternity,  basing  it  upon  that 
will  which  acts  before  and  above  bishops 
and  churches,  with  no  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning.  And  this  work  was  undertaken 
almost  absolutely  from  the  beginning.  A 
few  scattered  threads  were  found  in  Augus¬ 
tine  Anselm  and  Aquinas  and  woven  into 
the  new  fabric.  Occasional  hints  of  other 
predecessors,  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  were  eagerly  caught  and  developed. 
But,  in  the  main,  the  labor  of  the  reforming 
theologians  was  not  assimilative  but  crea¬ 
tive.  There  was  little  or  nothing  of  that 
sifting  process  which  the  distinctive  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  early  church  underwent,  before 
they  were  given  the  sanction  of  an  Ecumen¬ 
ical  council.  The  necessities  of  the  times 
would  admit  of  no  delay  for  comparison 
and  modification  of  views.  The  aroused 
minds  of  the  people  had  stricken  off  one 
authority  and  were  already  growing  giddy 
with  their  new  freedom.  If  this  freedom 
was  not  to  lapse  into  license,  some  new  bond 
of  belief  must  be  offered  to  bring  them 
into  progressive  unity.  It  was  under  press¬ 
ure  of  such  circumstances  that  the  creeds 
of  the  Reformation  had  their  birth.  Nat¬ 
urally  enough  much  that  was  incomplete  or 
exaggerated  in  conception  found  entrance. 
It  is  not  given  to  any  one  man  or  set  of 
men  to  see  the  whole  of  truth.  And  accord¬ 
ingly  the  development  of  Protestant  •  doc¬ 
trine  has  proceeded  on  a  method  wholly 


different  from  that,  which  is  to  he  noticed 
in  the  formation  of  the  creeds  of  the  early 
church.  In  the  latter  case  the  process  was 
one  of  slow  and  tentative  growth.  Indi¬ 
vidual  and  local  opinions  suffered  the  test 
of  protracted  and  thorough  discussion,  be¬ 
fore  they  found  expression  in  an  authorita¬ 
tive  symbol.  A  creed  was  thus  at  once  the 
result  and  the  reconciliation  of  divergent 
views.  Not  so  with  the  formularies  of  the 
Reformation.  Given  forth  with  all  the 
definiteness  and  authority  of  the  earlier 
creeds,  they  had  not  behind  them  the  weight 
of  a  normal  historical  development.  They 
were  rather  the  prelude  than  the  epilogue 
to  controversy.  The  mediaeval  church 
received  the  doctrinal  utterances  of  early 
times  as  a  sacred  legacy,  giving  its  best 
thought  to  their  logical  presentation  with 
out  dreaming  of  addition  or  modification. 
The  modern  church  has  devoted  no  little 
effort  to  a  rectification  of  the  dogmatic 
bequests  of  the  Reformers,  which  touches 
their  very  subject-matter.  Something  of 
the  methods,  possible  and  actual,  of  this 
rectification  it  is  our  present  purpose  to 
exhibit. 

It  may  be  observed  by  way  of  premise, 
that  the  possibility  of  resolute  attempts  from 
within  the  church  to  modify  the  doctrinal 
teachings  of  a  Luther  or  a  Calvin,  is  the  best 
possible  proof  that  their  assertion  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  was  not  a  mere 
name.  It  is  a  favorite  practice  with  certain 
writers  of  the  negative  school  to  ridicule 
the  common  opinion  that  the  Reformation, 
strictly  on  its  religious  side,  was  an  en¬ 
franchisement  of  the  human  mind.  What 
can  you  make  it  out,  they  say,  but  a  change 
of  masters  ?  They  point  to  the  old  woman 
of  Geneva  who,  when  a  refugee  from  Lyons 
exclaimed  “  How  delightful  it  is  to  see  this 
lovely  liberty  in  this  city  !  ”  contemptuously 
replied  “  Lovely  liberty  indeed ;  we  were 
formerly  obliged  to  go  to  mass  and  now  we 
are  obliged  to  go  to  sermon.”  Though  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  element  of  truth  in  all  this,  the 
one  fact  that  since  Luther’s  time  church 
dogmas  have  been  admitted  to  be  a  subject 
for  personal  investigation  and  not  matters  of 
inviolable  sanctity,  is  enough  to  justify  us 
in  abiding  by  the  ordinary  impression,  that 
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a  great  stride  in  intellectual  freedom  was 
taken  in  the  Reformation. 

Given  a  creed  formed  under  such  pressure 
of  circumstances  and  influence  of  individual 
aberration,  as  necessitates  its  correction  if  it 
is  to  come  up  to  the  needs  of  newer  think¬ 
ing,  there  are  obviously  two  ways  in  which 
a  friendly  attempt  may  be  made  to  elimi¬ 
nate  error.  One  is  by  open  and  emphatic  re¬ 
pudiation  of  obnoxious  points.  This  may 
be  called  the  negative  method.  The  other 
is  by  a  strong  and  sympathetic  grasp  of  all 
that  is  truest  and  most  vital,  with  a  quiet 
ignoring  of  that  which  is  falsely  conceived. 
This  is  the  positive  method.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  two  are  generally  mingled  in 
any  particular  writer.  Yet  such  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  one  may  usually  be  traced  as  to 
rightly  be  called  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  thought.  Much  might  be  said  as  to  the 
propriety  and  advantages  of  either  of  the 
two  methods.  But  in  brief  and  in  general 
this  will  be  found  true.  The  negative 
method  is  most  liable  to  exaggeration  and 
abuse.  It  passes  almost  irresistibly  beyond 
its  primary  intention.  The  first  attacks, 
even  if  made  in  the  generous  flush  of  indig¬ 
nation  righteously  aroused,  lapse  into  a  habit 
of  chronic  fault-finding  with  an  ease  that  is 
fatal.  The  blows  which  at  first  were  care¬ 
ful  to  discriminate  between  foreign  accre 
tions  and  original  substance,  begin  to  be 
given  in  indiscriminate  hostility.  And  the 
effect  upon  the  immediate  adherents  of  one 
using  this  method  is  sure  to  be  unfortunate. 
They  have  not  gone  through  the  mental 
processes  by  which  he  arrives  at  his  convic¬ 
tions,  and  if  they  follow  him  at  all,  at  once 
fall  into  a  negativism  that  is  worse  than  his 
because  passionate  and  unthinking.  Any 
school  of  thought,  philosophic  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligious,  that  takes  its  origin  and  finds  its  sup¬ 
port  in  negations,  contains  the  pledge  of  its 
own  destruction.  Either  it  will  give  way  be¬ 
fore  opponents  who  can  vindicate  a  positive 
teaching,  or  will  gain  a  triumph  which  will 
be  suicidal.  Grant  it  the  completest  proof 
of  all  its  denials,  and  unless  it  has  a  residuum 
of  living  affirmations,  it  will  itself  sink 
in  the  general  collapse.  Samson  may  pull 
down  the  house  of  Dagon  but  must  be  content 
to  say,  “  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines.” 


The  positive  method,  on  the  contrary, 
accomplishes  its  object  while  falling  in  with 
all  the  best  tendencies  of  human  nature. 
It  does  not  shock  our  conservative  reverence 
for  the  work  of  our  fathers  by  assuming 
that  they  spent  their  strength  in  defence  of 
pure  error.  It  rather  seizes  with  true  ap¬ 
preciation  and  hearty  appropriation  upon 
all  that  is  strong  and  noble  in  their  beliefs, 
only  insisting  that  we  translate  it  all  into 
modern  idiom.  It  does  not  call  us  to  look 
at  a  gallery  of  painted  forms  in  small¬ 
clothes  and  three-cornered  hats,  but  presents 
to  us  real  flesh  and  blood  in  familiar  cos¬ 
tume.  Its  also  avoids  the  odium  which 
men  naturally  visit  upon  one  whom  they 
think  a  stirrer-up  of  strife.  Bacon  gives 
form  to  a  universal  feeling  in  saying  :  “  Men 
ought  to  take  heed  of  rending  God’s  church 
by  two  kinds  of  controversies ;  the  one  is 
where  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted 
is  too  small  and  light,  nor  worth  the  heat 
and  strife  about  it ;  .  .  .  the  other  is 

where  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted 
is  great  but  it  is  driven  to  an  over-great 
subtlety  and  obscurity,  so  that  it  becometh 
a  thing  rather  ingenious  than  substantial.” 
Yet  this  method  fails  not  to  uproot  error. 
But  it  does  it  rather  by  indirect  attack  and 
flank  movement  than  by  impetuous  assault. 
It  lays  firm  hold  of  the  true  and  by  very 
force  of  contrast  causes  the  false  to  wither 
away.  It  makes  sure  of  the  sun-rise  and 
leaves  the  mists  of  the  valley  to  vanish  of 
themselves.  Then  too  it  places  itself  in 
full  alliance  with  that  principle  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  opinion  which  Mr.  Lecky  sets  forth 
so  prominently  in  his  history  of  Rational¬ 
ism — the  principle  which  provides  that  false 
and  imperfect  beliefs  will  fall  of  their  own 
weight  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  of  ac¬ 
cepted  notions.  This  comes  about  by  no 
careful  reasoning  but  by  a  sort  of  instinct 
which  we  may  be  sure  is  divinely  implanted. 

It  might  be  possible  for  one  deeply-read 
in  the  doctrinal  development  of  different 
Protestant  nations,  to  trace  in  its  distinctive 
features  as  found  in  each,  a  predominance 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  methods  thus 
sketched.  Thus  the  great  agitations  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century  in  Germany  seem 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  work  of  a 
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school  extremely  negative.  It  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  movements  in  our  own  country 
toward  a  re-statement  of  creeds,  movements 
which  have  given  rise  to  what  is  known  as 
the  New  England  Theology,  were  prompted 
and  carried  on  by  a  desire  to  give  the  vital 
truth  a  truer  and  freer  utterance. 

But  what  has  been  outlined  in  the  abstract, 
may  best  be  given  concreter  form  by  a  brief 
reference  to  individual  examples.  For  this 
a  scantier  knowledge  will  suffice  than  that 
necessary  to  grasp  a  national  tendency  ;  and 
a  really  complete  test  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  given. 

No  name  comes  more  quickly  to  mind, 
as  a  representative  of  the  destructive  method 
in  Theology  than  that  of  Theodore  Parker. 
We  need  no  longer  think  of  him  as 
that  monster  of  infidelity  which  he  was 
once  thought  to  typify.  We  may  trace  iu 
the  character  of  his  m  nd  and  the  influence 
of  his  peculiar  circumstances  and  education 
the  shaping  forces  of  his  public  teaching. 
We  may  think  of  him  as  carried  away  wflth 
the  rising  tide  of  German  skepticism — a 
skepticism  since  out-grown-  in  its  native 
land,  leaving  its  foreign  imitators  to  “flaunt 
in  the  cast  clothing  of  their  German  sister.” 
We  may  gladly  remember  the  strong  grasp 
of  many  great  truths  which  was  his,  and 
value  his  efforts  at  constructive  work.  But 
we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  main 
impression  he  gave  was  one  of  pulling  down. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  his  own  con¬ 
viction  that  he  was  destined  to  work  a 
mighty  revolution  in  Theology.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  compares  himself  in  stirring 
words  to  Luther,  and  hopes  for  himself  a 
mission  and  success  equal  to  those  of  the 
great  Reformer.  He  therefore  bent  his 
main  efforts,  as  far  as  his  public  ministry  is 
concerned,  to  attacking  the  “popular  the¬ 
ology.”  This  is  not  the  place  for  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  of  his  writings.  The 

sober  verdict  of  a  foreigner — Dr.  Dorner _ 

that  he  fell  into  a  “  passionate  negativism,” 
gives  form  to  the  general  and  growing  im¬ 
pression.  Hence  it  is  that  the  really  posi¬ 
tive  and  formative  parts  of  his  teaching 
have  made  themselves  so  little  felt.  After 
a  man  has  overturned  the  temple  of  popular 
belief,  people  do  not  stop  to  see  him  draw  a 


few  broken  pillars  and  shattered  blocks  from 
the  general  ruin  wherewith  to  build  a  tem¬ 
porary  shelter.  Strenuously  as  Parker  de¬ 
nied  all  bitterness,  there  is  apparent  a  sting 
in  his  words.  However  possible  for  him¬ 
self.  it  is  hard  for  him  to  lead  others  to  pass 
easily  from  irony  to  devoutness.  Accord; 
ingly  the  many  unquestioned  passages  of 
tender  and  holy  aspiration  to  be  found  in 
his  writings,  are  for  the  most  part  unknown. 
Men  do  not  listen  for  the  tolling  of  a  bell 
amid  the  crash  of  falling  church  walls. 
IV  liatever  then  may  have  been  his  influence, 
it  is  undeniable  that  his  aims  have  been 
largely  frustrated  by  the  extreme  destruc¬ 
tiveness  of  his  method.  The  few  who  went 
to  his  full  length  had  not  his  deeply  relig¬ 
ious  nature  to  keep  them  from  going  far¬ 
ther;  and  the  many  who  shuddered  at  his 
negations  were  thereby  prevented  from  see¬ 
ing  that  which  was  really  true. 

For  an  instance  of  the  successful  use  of 
the  positive  method,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  turn  to  that  group  of  English  clergy¬ 
men,  made  known  to  us  in  the  writings  and 
biographies  of  F.  W.  Robertson,  Charles 
Kingsley  and  F.  D.  Maurice.  Perhaps  the 
first  of  these  will  best  suit  our  purpose,  not 
as  being  more  Catholic  in  his  perception  of 
the  soul  of  good  in  things  erroneous,  but  as 
furnishing  in  his  short  life  and  limited  ac¬ 
tivity,  a  better  opportunity  to  discern  his 
method  of  thought  than  the  others.  We 
pass  over  the  early  part  of  his  ministry, 
with  its  intense  intellectual  struggles  after 
a  safe  standing-ground  of  belief,  struggles 
which  his  chivalrous  nature  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  endure  unharmed,  and  come  at 
once  to  his  life-work  at  Brighton.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  his  teaching  there  the  world  has  in 
his  published  lectures  and  sermons,  sadly 
fragmentary  as  many  of  them  are.  They 
all  W'itness  to  the  truth  of  his  own  words  : 
“  — our  way  is  rather  to  teach  positively 
than  negatively;  we  will  try  to  setup  the 
truth  and  error  may  fall  before  it.”  (Ser¬ 
mon  on  Inspiration.)  There  is  no  need  to 
enlarge  upon  his  broad  sympathy  and  in¬ 
stinctive  power  of  recognizing  and  present¬ 
ing  truth.  All  the  world  knows  how  his 
keen  eye  looked  straight  through  the  dis¬ 
guises  which  the  tradition  of  men  had  put 
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upon  truth,  and  saw  it  in  all  its  native 
strength  and  beauty.  His  free  spirit  would 
not  rest  within  the  limits  of  his  own  church, 
but  wandered  abroad,  even  seizing  for  his 
Own  the  underlying  truth  which  Rome  had 
erected  into  a  harmful  dogma. 

True  he  was  misunderstood  often.  The 
Record  newspaper  failed  not  to  find  those 
who  would  echo  its  alarmed  outcries.  Many 
outside  the  church,  though  strangely  at¬ 
tracted  to  him,  thought,  with  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson,  that  he  was  merely  sublimating 
and  spiritualizing  the  creed.  Yet  the  mul¬ 
titudes  of  those  who  knew  him  well  enough 
to  catch  his  spirit,  found  him  a  spiritual 
strength  and  an  intellectual  guide.  Error 


shrank,  self-condemned,  before  the  authority 
of  the  naked  truth,  as  he  poured  it  into 
their  souls.  The  mere  story  of  his  life  and 
imperfect  reproduction  of  some  of  his  words, 
have  proved  a  blessing  to  many  a  heart. 
Laymen  and  clergymen  alike  come  to  him 
with  delight  and  carry  away  an  access  of 
strength.  His  influence  upon  modern  angli- 
can  Theology  is  unquestioned  and  unques¬ 
tionably  salutary.  His  method  finds  its 
principle  and  gets  its  justification  in  the 
saying  so  often  forgotten  by  those  whose 
zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge  :  “  For 
we  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for 
the  truth.” 

Rollo  Ogden. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mrs.  Suavity  came  out  on  the  veranda) 
but  she  came  so  noiselessly  that  the  man 
who  sat  on  the  steps  reading  the  morning 
paper  failed  to  perceive  her  presence.  Mrs. 
Suavity  never  made  a  noise,  she  was  like 
the  silent,  French  clock  under  the  glass 
shade  on  her  mantle,  that  toiled  busily  and 
ceaselessly,  weeks  and  months,  without  a 
touch  or  a  tick.  To  overcome  resistance, 
to  accomplish  the  most  with  the  least  fric¬ 
tion,  had  been  the  study  of  her  life,  till  she 
had  nearly  solved  that  mechanical  problem 
perpetual  motion.  The  ease  and  certainty 
with  which  she  conceived  and  executed  the 
plan  of  her  daily  life,  was  equaled  only  by 
the  ease  and  certainty  of  her  physical  move¬ 
ments.  Her  garments  were  made  of  the 
most  cloud-like  fabrics,  and  her  shoes  were 
a  mystery.  The  servants  of  that  household 
understood,  if  they  could  not  explain,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  omnipresence.  As 
she  stood,  her  soft  eyes  taking  in  every 
detail  within  their  range,  the  motionless 
leaves  on  the  trees,  the  purplish  haze  in  the 
distance,  the  man  on  the  steps  with  his  hat 
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pushed  back  on  his  head,  and  felt  the  warm 
breath  of  the  faintly-stirring  air,  she  men¬ 
tally  observed, 

“  This  last  day  of  June  will  be  the  warm¬ 
est  day  of  the  season,  the  awnings  must  be 
lowered  and  the  windows  closed  and  dark¬ 
ened  to  exclude  the  heat,”  and  she  vanished 
through  the  low  parlor  window  as  noise¬ 
lessly  as  she  came.  Before  the  man  on  the 
steps  had  finished  reading  the  editorial,  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  was  closed  and 
darkened,  and  the  awnings  had  silently 
descended  around  the  veranda.  A  shadow 
fell  on  the  paper,  and  the  man  looked  up. 

“  Good  morning,  Louise,”  and  glancing 
at  the  closed  doors  and  windows,  he  added 
with  an  odd  smile  that  drew  down  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  mouth,  “  You  are  unusually 
hospitable  this  morning.” 

“  Come  and  dine  with  us  to-day,  and  see 
how  cool  and  comfortable  that  same  hos¬ 
pitality  will  make  our  parlors,”  she  answered 
in  a  voice  that  was  as  soft  as  her  eves. 

“  ‘  Dine  with  us  ?  ’  Then  the  girls  have 
come,”  said  he  dropping  his  paper. 

“  les,  they  came  by  the  night  express.” 

“  ^Vky  did  n’t  they  let  me  know  they  were 
coming  ?  ” 
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“  As  if  girls  could  give  reasons  for  what 
they  do,  or  for  what  they  leave  undone,” 
with  a  deprecating  smile. 

“  Did  you  know  they  were  coming  last 
night  ?  ” 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  It  was  so  nice  to 
surprise  me  and  get  me  out  of  my  bed  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  still  smiling. 
“  But  I  think  they  were  wise  after  all,  it 
would  have  been  so  warm  and  uncomforta¬ 
ble  traveling  to-day.” 

Mrs.  Suavity  was  a  woman  to  study.  The 
man  before  her  had  known  her  from  her 
infancy,  but  he  had  long  ago  given  up  try- 
ing  to  understand  her.  Interesting  she 
certainly  was,  with  her  white  face,  her  soft 
eyes,  her  low  voice,  and  her  slowly,  sweetly, 
perfectly  enunciated  syllables.  Sometimes 
she  pleased  him,  sometimes  she  exasperated 
him.  He  used  to  think  that  if  she  were  not 
his  sister,  he  would  either  love  her  or  hate 
her.  As  it  was,  he  regarded  her  with  an 
interest  that  was  half  fatherly,  half  broth¬ 
erly,  and  that  had  a  sense  of  duty  for  its 
’foundation.  She  might  have  known  that 
the  girls  were  coming  at  midnight,  and  she 
might  not — he,  at  least,  would  never  be  able 
to  ascertain.  He  could  understand  and 
manage  the  complex  affairs  of  a  railroad 
but  he  could  not  understand  or  manage  a 
woman.  He  had,  however,  this  advantage, 
he  recognized  his  limitations. 

“  Well !  ”  said  he  resignedly,  “  were  they 
glad  to  get  home  ?  ” 

“  Very,  quite  jubilant,  Miss  Cicily  was  at 
least,  over  the  fact  that  you  had  promised 
to  let  her  finish  her  education  at  home,  and 
if  Cicily  remains,  I  suppose  Lou  will  expect 
to  remain  also.”  A  watchful  glance  crept 
from  under  the  white  eyelids.  Mrs.  Suavity 
thought  she  detected  in  his  precise  answer 
a  suspicion  that  the  statement  had  been  put 
a  little  stronger  than  Miss  Cicily  made  it. 

“  Miss  Cicily  wrote,  making  some  such 
request,  because  of  Mother  Goodenough’s 
failing  health.  The  letter  was  laid  before 
the  officers,  and  they  concluded  to  leave  the 
matter  to  my  discretion.” 

“  And  you  have  decided  ?  ” 

“  fully.  Of  course  the  good  of  the 
child  must  be  the  first  consideration.” 

“  Why  do  you  say  ‘  the  child  ’  ?  She  is 


no  longer  a  child,  but  a  young  lady,  and  a 
quite  competent  young  lady  if  I  am  at  all  a 
judge  of  such  matters.” 

“Cicily  a  young  lady — I  had  never 
thought  of  her  as  a  young  lady,”  said  he 
more  to  himself  than  to  Mrs.  Suavity. 

“  She  is,  nevertheless,  and  will  presently 
be  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself. 
As  her  education  has  been  thorough,  more 
thorough  than  a  society  lady’s  need  be,  I 
suppose  the  company  has  intended  to  fit 
her  for  a  teacher  or  something  of  the  sort,  a 
sensible  and  desirable  thing  for  a  person  in 
her  anomalous  position,  though,”  apologet¬ 
ically,  warned  by  something  in  the  man’s 
face,  “  of  course  I  have  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  the  company’s  intentions  regarding  her.” 

The  man  made  no  answer.  Instead  he 
removed  the  hat  from  the  back  of  his  head 
and  held  it  thoughtfully  in  his  hand. 

After  a  pause,  she  added,  as  if  he  had 
spoken.  “  You  said  she  was  to  be  a  teacher, 
Philip  V  ” 

“  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“  But  will  she  be  expected  to  enter  society, 
this  nameless  child  of — ” 

“  Of  the  company,”  said  he  promptly ; 
“  the  company’s  ward  will  be  as  honorable, 
and  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as 
any  lady  in  town.” 

“  Ho  doubt,  but,  as  you  say,  having  her 
good  at  heart,  would  it  be  altogether  kind 
to  place  her  in  a  position  where  explana¬ 
tions  would  be  expected,  and  required?  It 
is  not  a  little  awkward  for  the  girl  to  have 
no  name  but  Cicily.  Lou  tells  me  that  at 
school  she  was  called  Miss  Cicily  Cicily,  for 
want  of  a  better  name.” 

“  Well ;  Cicily  Cicily  will  do  till  some¬ 
thing  better  offers,  if  anything  better  ever 
does  offer.” 

“  The  company  have  never  been  able  to  as¬ 
certain  who  or  what  the  girl’s  parents  were  ?” 

“  Never,  ‘  the  more ’s  the  pity.’  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  pity.  I  fancy  the  girl  feels 
her  awkward  position,  and  if  she  is  not  to 
teach,  perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
her  marry  as  early  as  possible.  That  would 
give  her  a  name  and  an  assured  position. 
She  is  not  unattractive  and  perhaps  you 
could  find  a  respectable,  young  mechanic 
who  would  not  mind.” 
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“  Nonsense  !  Where  are  the  girls  ?  ” 
asked  he  impatiently. 

“  You  have  forgotten  that  they  did  not 
retire  till  some  time  this  morning.” 

“  Then  I  shall  not  see  them,”  looking  at 
his  watch.  “  I  came  up  before  office  hours 
expecting  to  hear  that  they  were  coming 
to-day.  However,  I  shall  meet  them  at 
dinner,  for  I  have  accepted  your  invitation 
to  dine.  Tell  Lou  to  have  her  sweetest 
smile  ready  for  me.” 

“  Here  it  is,”  said  a  voice  as  soft  as  Mrs. 
Suavity’s,  only  it  was  keyed  higher  and 
could  be  heard  farther;  perhaps  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  only  a  difference  of  years. 

Mrs.  Suavity  and  the  man,  now  half  way 
down  the  steps,  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  voice.  At  the  end  of  the  veranda  a 
loose  comer  of  the  awning  lifted,  and  a 
pretty  girl-face  with  round,  dimpled  cheeks, 
and  the  bluest  of  blue  eyes  peeped  through. 

“  Why  Lou  !  ”  exclaimed  both  at  once, 
and  Mrs.  Suavity  added,  “  you  should  have 
slept  at  least  two  hours  longer.” 

“  Mamma,  Cicily  would  n’t  let  me  sleep.” 

A  dainty  hand  lifted  the  awning  still 
higher,  and  another  face  appeared  above 
Lou’s — a  face  that  made  Lou’s  seem  tame 
and  babyish  in  comparison.  Even,  Mrs. 
Suavity  was  scarcely  prepared  for  so  strik¬ 
ing  a  contrast.  She  had  seen  the  faces  to¬ 
gether  many  a  time,  but  never  had  the 
contrast  seemed  so  sharp  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing;  perhaps  it  had  never  been  so  sharp 
and  uncomprising  as  on  this  summer  morn¬ 
ing,  when  both  girls  stood  upon  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  womanhood.  The  man  stared  as  if 
he  had  never  seen  the  face  before.  There 
was  something  familiar  about  the  curved 
lips  and  the  shining  eyes,  but  could  that 
rippling  mass  of  auburn  hair  have  grown 
from  the  short  red  curls,  he  remembered, 
covering  the  small  head.  There  was,  some¬ 
how  a  curious  change  in  every  feature,  that 
made  it  seem  like  a  face  seen  in  a  dream  or 
at  a  distance — a  face  that  was  at  once  famil¬ 
iar  and  unfamiliar.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
indefinable  change  that  comes  with  the 
passage  from  childhood  to  womanhood.  He 
had  seen  the  girl,  occasionally,  the  past  five 
or  six  years  in  his  capacity  as  deputy-guard¬ 
ian  for  the  company  of  the  company’s  ward, 


but  he  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
of  these  changes  in  progress;  and  they 
might  have  passed  unnoticed  now,  but  that 
Mrs.  Suavity  had  impressed  upon  his  mind 
the  fact  that  Cicily  was  no  longer  a  child. 

“  Come  into  the  shade,  Lou,”  said  Mrs. 
Suavity,  the  contrast  prompting  her  to  call 
Lou  away. 

Lou  ran  around  to  the  steps  and  gave 
dear,  old  Uncle  Philip  a  hug,  and  dear  old 
Uncle  Philip  tumbled  her  nicely  arranged 
hair,  pinched  her  ears  and  kissed  her  pink 
cheeks.  That  was  Lou’s  privilege.  But 
when  Miss  Cicily  came  around,  he  shook 
hands  with  her  somewhat  ceremoniously, 
and  she  said, 

“  Good  morning  !  Mr.  Cone.” 

“  Good  morning,”  answered  he,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  girls  he  said  to  himself  “  Miss 
Cicily  is  a  head  taller  than  Lou,”  saying 
meanwhile  to  them,  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
at  home  and  looking  so  well.  P  should  have 
met  you  at  the  train  last  night  if  I  had 
known  that  you  were  coming.” 

“You  must  not  detain  your  uncle,  Lou. 
lie  was  saying  when  you  interrupted  us 
that  he  must  go  to  the  office,”  said  Mrs. 
Suavity.  “And  that  I  would  dine  with  you 
to-day,”  added  Lou’s  uncle,  and  giving 
Lou’s  ear  another  pinch,  he  went  dovm  the 
steps,  and  the  group  stood  on  the  veranda 
till  his  form  was  lost  in  the  shrubbery  and 
the  click  of  the  garden  gate  declared  that 
he  had  gone  upon  the  street. 

Then  Mrs.  Suavity  sent  the  girls  in  to 
their  breakfast,  and  taking  up  the  morning 
paper  she  unfolded  it  to  the  local  column,  and 
sinking  into  one  of  the  roomy  camp-chairs 
on  the  veranda  began  to  read  and  to  think ; 
for  she  not  unfrequently  charged  herself 
with  the  two  operations  at  the  same  time. 
For  instance,  she  read  understandingly, 

“A  collision  resulting  from  fast  driving 
caused  some  excitement  on  Main  street  near 
the  City  hotel  last  evening.”  At  the  same 
time  thinking  “  It  will  not  answer  for  Lou 
and  Cicily  to  be  together  as  much  as  they 
have  been — some  means  must  be  devised 
for  keeping  them  apart.” 

“  Our  citizens  will  regret  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Bang,  an  ex¬ 
emplary  man  and  the  oldest  mason  in  the 
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state,”  thinking  “  Lou  ,  is  so  completely 
infatuated,  that  if  I  have  to  tell  her  that  she 
serves  as  a  foil  to  Cicily,  she  would  proba¬ 
bly  rejoice  in  the  fact.”  reading  atten¬ 
tively, 

“  The  last  rehearsal  of  the  Emerson  cho¬ 
rus  for  the  season  ’  will  take  place  at  the 
usual  hour  this  evening.  A  full  attendance 
is  desired,”  thinking  swiftly — “  If  I  could 
manage  without  the  money  that  the  com¬ 
pany  pays  me  for  having  the  girl  here,  I 
should  feel  constrained  to  say  that  ‘  delicate 
health  ’  obliged  me  to  resign  their  charge 
to  more  competent  hands.”  The  local  col¬ 
umn  grew  uninteresting,  and  she  turned  to 
“  News  and  Notions.”  Here  she  found — 

“A  distinguished  American  ’  who  lately 
bought  a  pair  of  marine  blue  gloves  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany,  found  that  his  hands  were 
soon  covered  with  an  eruption.  He  gave  the 
gloves  to  a  chemist,  who  discovered  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  dye.” 
And  the  words  run  parallel  with  the 
thought — “  Even  if  we  could  get  on  without 
the  money  I  fear  Philip  would  be  offended 
if  I  refused  to  have  the  girl  here,  and  I 
must  not  offend  Philip.  It  is  absurd  that  a 
man  should  be  so  infatuated  with  anything, 
as  Philip  is  with  that  railroad  and  every¬ 
thing  concerning  it.  Now  here  is  this  girl, 
Cicily,  she  must  be  thoroughly  educated, 
and  everything  must  be  done  for  her  in  the 
wisest  and  best  manner,  because  forsooth 
she  belongs  to  ‘  the  company,’  as  the  en¬ 
gines,  and  cars  and  tracks  belong  to  the 
company.” 

Mrs.  Suavity,  for  some  reason  which  she 
did  not  attempt  to  investigate,  found  herself 
in  an  unwontedly  perturbed  condition 
this  morning,  when  of  all  mornings  she 
should  be  calm  and  cool.  She  recognized 
the  fact,  and  knew  that  the  friction  en¬ 
gendered  thereby,  involved  a  loss  of  power. 
“He  who  would  command  others,  must 
command  himself.”  She  at  once  set  herself 
to  command  herself.  And  in  order  to  feel 
certain  of  her  self-command,  she,  so  to  speak, 
put  a  bit  in  her  mouth,  and  taking  the  lines 
with  a  firm  hand  turned  resolutely  from 
“  News  and  Notions,”  and  without  an  irrel¬ 
evant  thought  drove  straight  through  a  long 
article  upon  church  charities ;  the  last  thing 


in  the  paper  to  claim  her  loving  and  consid¬ 
erate  attention.  By  the  time  she  had  demon¬ 
strated  her  right  to  command,  the  girls  were 
heard  returning  to  the  veranda,  and  at  Lou’s 
request  Mrs.  Suavity  went  upstairs  to  super¬ 
intend  the  unpacking  of  Lou’s  trunks. 

Two  hours  later  Superintendent  Cone  sat 
alone  in  his  office,  and  apparently  idle. 
Paper  and  inkstand  were  thrust  aside,  his 
elbows  rested  heavily  on  his  desk  and  his 
hat  w7as  on  the  back  of  his  head.  This  last 
was  an  important  item.  Railroad  men 
called  the  superintendent’s  hat  “  the  indica¬ 
tor.”  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  mental  ther¬ 
mometer.  If  there  was  business  on  hand 
requiring  immediate  attention,  that  hat  was 
settled  firm  and  straight  on  the  top  of  his 
head ;  and  if  something  had  gone  wrong 
or  a  scheme  was  incubating,  that  hat  was 
drawn  down  close  over  his  eyes,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  large  nose  visible.  That 
was  understood  to  be  a  red  flag,  and  being 
interpreted  read  “  Danger— look  out  for 
collisions.”  He  was  given  the  whole  road 
at  such  times.  But  if  the  hat  was  on  the 
back  of  head,  bonnet-fashion,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  equivalent  to  a  white  flag  and  read 
“  Track  clear — all  right !  ”  Then  it  was  quite 
safe  to  approach  with  a  request.  He  had, 
however,  no  suspicion  that  he  carried  like 
his  owm  engines,  a  flag-staff  and  a  head¬ 
light  signaling  his  condition  wherever  he 
went. 

“It’s  the  ‘old  man’  yees  be  afther?” 
queried  Ned,  worshiper,  factotum  and  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  T.  Y.  B.  R.  R.  To  Ned  his  “  super  ” 
was  always,  and  the  road-men  generally, 
the  “  old  man,”  though  they  never  omitted 
to  give  him  his  title  when  he  was  within 
hearing  distance. 

“  I  wish  to  see  the  superintendent,”  an¬ 
swered  the  young  man  addressed. 

“  Shure  an’  he ’s  thet  same.  But  wait  a 
bit,  misther,”  added  Ned  considerately — 
his  long  experience  in  that  ante-room  hav¬ 
ing  taught  him  to  read  with  tolerable  accu¬ 
racy  a  man’s  errand  in  his  face.  “  The 
lad ’s  afther  wantin’  somethin’,  and  bedad  ! 
I  ’ll  see  if  the  indicathur ’s  right  ”  ob¬ 
served  he,  in  an  undertone,  as  he  opened 
the  inner  office  door  enough  to  get  a  glimpse 
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of  the  superintendent’s  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  head.  “  In  wid  ye,  it 's  all  right,”  whis¬ 
pered  Ned  triumphantly,  and  the  young 
man  entered  the  office  unannounced. 

The  superintendent  did  not  move — the 
closing  door  failed  to  attract  his  attention. 
He  was  gazing  at  an  uninteresting  angle  in 
the  wall.  It  was  a  changeful  face.  When 
the  overhanging  brows  drew  together  and 
the  square  jaws  set,  it  was  frightfully  stern  ; 
but  when  the  brows  relaxed  and  the  full 
lips  parted  and  the  eyes  filled  with  the 
tender  light  that  sometimes  drifted  into 
them,  he  was,  notwithstanding  his  fifty 
years,  a  singularly  handsome  man.  If  his 
thoughts  ran  in  a  retrospective  channel, 
surely  he  could  afford  to  be  content.  He 
had  wrought  his  way  up,  aided  only  by  his 
keen  perceptive  faculty,  and  remarkable 
executive  ability,  from  an  apprenticeship  in 
a  machine-shop  to  the  super  in  tendency  of 
one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  States.  A 
sharp  personal  supervision  of  details  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  securing  the  finest  road-bed,  the 
most  substantial  bridges,  the  ablest  engines, 
the  finest  cars  and  the  best  men  for  the 
business.  He  was  an  exceptionally  good 
judge  of  the  capacities  of  men,  and  their 
fitness  for  the  positions  assigned  them.  Per¬ 
haps  to  this  one  fact,  more  than  to  any 
other,  was  due  the  unusual  prosperity  of 
the  road.  Best  of  all,  he  had  become  rec¬ 
ognized  and  appreciated.  Already,  if  he 
chose  to  take  it,  the  best  position  the  com¬ 
pany  would  offer  was  within  his  grasp.' 
Should  he  take  it  ?  That  was  the  question 
he  was  just  now  turning  over  in  his  mind. 
Not  long  since  he  would  have  decided  with 
little  or  no  hesitation.  Now,  however,  it 
seemed  to  demand  reflection.  Who  has 
not  been  perplexed  to  find  a  thing  long  and 
earnestly  desired,  suddenly,  and  without 
apparent  reason,  lose  its  value,  when  at  last 
it  is  within  reach  or  in  actual  possession  ? 
It  was  not,  this  morning,  so  very  desirable 
a  thing  to  be  President  of  the  best  road  in 
the  States.  Perhaps  railroads  were  not  the 
only  events  in  the  world.  Possibly,  he  hhd 
made  a  mistake  in  devoting  himself  soul 
and  body  to  the  interests  of  this  road.  So 
far  it  had  been  to  him  wife,  children,  and 
home,  and  yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  ma¬ 


chine,  but  a  man  intensely  human  with 
domestic  tendencies  held  in  abeyance.  He 
had  surmised  that  a  man  cannot  serve  two 
mistresses  better  than  he  can  serve  two 
masters,  perhaps  in  truth,  not  so  well.  He 
had,  at  least,  preferred  to  give  himself  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  would  he  be  con¬ 
tent  to  live  for  the  road  and  nothing  else  to 
the  end  of  his  days  ? 

“  Hm-m  !  ”  coughed  the  waiting  young 
man. 

The  superintendent  started  and  his  hat 
fell  off  backward. 

The  young  man  picked  up  the  hat,  and 
courteously  presented  it  to  the  owner. 

“  Thank  you !  ”  responded  the  superin¬ 
tendent  giving  the  young  man,  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  hat,  one  of  those  sharp,  charac¬ 
teristic  surveys,  thinking,  swiftly,  “I’ve 
seen  this  young  fellow  before.  He  don’t 
belong  to  the  road.  Ah !  I  remember. 
I ’ve  seen  him  in  the  machine-shop  watch¬ 
ing  the  machinery,  and  once  or  twice  in  the 
round  house  examining  the  engines.  I  like 
his  looks — there’s  vim  in  him.  You  wish 
to  see  me  ?  ”  asked  the  superintendent 
promptly. 

“  I  do  Sir.” 

“  Be  seated.  What  is  your  business  ?  ” 

“  I  want  work  ” 

“  Railroading?  ” 

“Anything  that  will  earn  money.” 

“  What  have  you  done  ?  ” 

“  Not  much,  in  the  way  of  work,  except 
at  books.” 

“  Why  not  stick  to  your  books,  then  ?  ” 

“  There  are  two  reasons.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  one  is,  that  it  has  become  necessary 
that  I  should  learn  something,  which  I 
could  not  at  present  do  if  I  have  to  stick  to 
my  books.” 

“  And  the  least  important  reason,  is —  ?  ” 
queried  the  superintendent  with  unusual 
interest. 

The  young  man  hesitated  a  moment,  as 
if  he  were  half  ashamed  of  the  other  reason, 
before  he  answered  with  some  energy,  “  I 
should  never  be  content  to  live  so  quiet  a 
life  as  most  professional  men  lead.  I  want 
action,  work  that  will  accomplish  some¬ 
thing.” 

“And  you  propose  to  work  ?  ” 
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“  Yes, — shovel  sand,  if  nothing  better 
offers.” 

One  of  those  odd,  one-sided  smiles  drew 
the  superintendent’s  mouth  awry,  and  he 
glanced  at  the  young  man’s  hands.  They 
were  strong,  muscular  hands,  well-bronzed, 
too.  No  doubt  he  could  shovel  sand  if  he 
chose,  blisters  or  no  blisters. 

“You  live  in  the  city?”  observed  the 
superintendent  endeavoring  to  place  the 
young  man  without  asking  his  name. 

“  Yes,  on  Institution  avenue.” 

“Ah !  I  see  ” — with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  suddenly  solved  a  perplexed  ques¬ 
tion.  “  You  are  one  of  the  Birge  boys.  I 
understood  that  the  estate  had  lost  heavily 
in  the  recent  failures.  Well!”  rising  and 
replacing  his  hat  firmly  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  “  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  this  morn¬ 
ing.  This  is — let  me  see — Friday.  Come 
in  Monday.  Good  morning  Sir.” 

Five  minutes  later  the  young  man  en¬ 
tered  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  Seaborn 
estate.  A  dreamy  stillness  reigned  in  that 
shaded  plot.  The  tall  hedge  and  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  shut  out  an¬ 
noying  sights  ;  no  trains  were  passing,  and 
the  ceasless  hum  that  rose  from  the  busy 
streets  and  smoking  shops  drifted  along  in 
a  drowsy  murmur.  The  young  man  turned 
a  little  from  the  path  till  he  could  see  the 
closed  blinds  of  an  apartment  on  the  second 
floor. 

“  Mother  has  one  of  her  headaches  ”  he 
said,  and  he  quietly  stepped  back,  crossed 
the  veranda,  and  thrusting  aside  an  over¬ 
hanging  vine  swung  himself  through  the 
low,  library  window.  Here  he  stood  mo¬ 
tionless,  till  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  twilight  of  the  darkened  room.  • 

Slowly  the  book-cases  that  lined  the  high, 
white  walls  began  to  take  shape  and  sub¬ 
stance.  Marble  busts  and  statuettes  peered 
like  ghosts  through  the  darkness,  and  the 
familiar  bronzes,  less  seen  then  imagined, 
beckoned  from  their  accustomed  niches. 
The  pictures  in  their  heavy  frames  were 
among  his  earliest  recollections — no  gloom 
could  be  dense  enough  to  hide  them  from 
his  sight.  In  a  large  landscape  on  the 
western  wall,  two  cows  had  stood  with 
their  feet  in  still  water  and  their  heads 


down,  drinking,  ever  since  he  could  remem¬ 
ber.  He  used  to  wish  that  he  could  wade 
in  and  drive  them  out.  Over  one  door¬ 
way  stood,  inclined,  a  pictured  Plenty  with 
full  horn,  the  contents  ready  to  drop  upon 
the  unsuspicious  head  of  the  passer  in ; 
while  a  tall,  pale  Silence,  with  finger  on  her 
lip,  stood  over  the  entrance  from  the  hall. 
Here  and  there,  were  representations  of  the 
Seaborns,  from  the  stiff,  black  silhouette 
with  the  curled  wig  and  queue  of  the  earli¬ 
est  Seaborns,  down  to  the  life-size  oil  paint¬ 
ing  of  his  grandfather,  whose  ruddy  face 
stared  at  him  with  unwonted  emphasis, 
from  the  wall  over  the  mantle.  From  that 
picture  his  eyes  went  to  the  chair  that  ever 
stood  vacant  by  the  library  table,  a  chair 
that  some  sort  of  superstitious  feeling  had 
preserved  unoccupied,  since  the  day  Judge 
Seaborn  died  within  its  arms.  He  remem¬ 
bered  that  when  he  was  a  child  he  used  to 
walk  softly  around  that  chair,  as  one  walks 
in  the  presence  of  the  dead,  never  getting 
within  reaching  distance,  for  he  had  been 
told  that  his  grandfather  was  found  there 
quite  dead,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  own 
picture  on  the  wall.  In  his  mind  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  chair  were  inseparably  con¬ 
nected.  On  the  library  table  lay  paper, 
and  an  inkstand  and  a  half  written  letter,  a 
letter  to  Mitchell. 

By  this  time  the  entire  room  revealed 
itself  in  the  dim  light  like  a  slowly  unrolled 
/scroll.  The  young  man  found  himself 
alone,  and  tossing  his  hat  into  the  nearest 
chair  he  began  thoughtfully  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  long  apartment. 

It  was  easy  to  bridge  over  the  gap  of  ten 
or  eleven  years.  The  strong-willed,  impetu¬ 
ous,  but  self-possessed  boy,  was  readily 
recognized  in  the  strong-willed,  impetuous 
but  self-possessed  man.  Calvin  Birge  had 
changed  little,  though  he  had  grown  much. 
The  long,  easy  stride,  the  steadily  poised 
head  and  the  muscular  arm  indicated  pro¬ 
digious  physical  force,  and  a  familiarity 
with  his  own  strength.  He  believed  in 
Culture,  the  god  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  the  gymnasium,  the  ball-ground,  and 
the  boat-race,  had,  so  far,  claimed  and  won 
the  better  part  of  his  time  and  attention. 
His  college  ball-club  boasted  of  him  as  a 
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first-class  pitcher,  and  he  was  considered  the 
best  oarsman  in  the  late  University  race. 
He  was  wont  to  regard  his  physical  acquire¬ 
ments  with  a  degree  of  complacency,  but  as 
he  walked  on,  a  shade  of  regret  mingled 
with  his  reflections,  for  now  that  the  days 
of  study  were  inevitably  past,  he  wished 
that  they  had  been  more  fully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  improved.  As  a  scholar  he  had  been 
indifferently  good.  A  sense  of  duty  to  him¬ 
self,  Calvin  Seaborn  Birge,  had  succeeded 
in  keeping  him  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  foot  of  his  class  ;  but  the  necessary 
application  had  been  considered  only  as  a 
duty,  and  a  somewhat  irksome  duty.  He 
had  understood  from  childhood  that  he  was 
to  be  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman.  There  had 
been  a  statesman  in  every  generation  of  the 
Seaborn  family,  and  he  had  regarded  the 
years  of  quiet  preparation  as  a  fore-ordained 
infliction,  to  be  endured  with  more  or  less 
patience.  Sometimes  of  late  the  muscular 
force  that  was  ever  crowding  him  to  action, 
rebelled,  and  he  felt  like  fighting  somebody 
for  bequeathing  him  a  cut  and  dried  heri¬ 
tage  of  study  ;  but  he  had  never  dreamed  of 
breaking  quite  away,  till,  that  very  morn¬ 
ing  he  found  suddenly  that  it  had  been 
decided  already.  He  was  a  free  man  with 
the  inj  unction  laid  upon  him  to  work,  work, 
somehow,  somewhere,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days. 

A  letter  lay  folded  in  his  pocket  which 
had  been  handed  him  early  that  morning,  a 
letter  from  his  mother,  telling  of  losses  and 
failures  and  financial  disasters  ;  ending  by 
saying  that  their  joint  resources  had  nearly 
if  not  quite  disappeared.  In  a  little  more 
than  an  hour  he  was  in  the  office  of  Legrand, 
the  family  solicitor.  The  statement  of 
losses  and  failures  proved  only  too  true. 
He  found  the  facts  to  be  even  worse  than 
his  mother’s  fears. 

The  affairs  of  the  Seaborn  estate  had 
gone  on  prosperously  for  years.  The  home¬ 
stead  bequeathed  to  the  unborn  children  of 
Calvin  and  Mitchell  Birge  had  been  kept 
with  scrupulous  care,  and  the  mansion  had 
acquired  a  grace  and  attractiveness,  inside 
and  out,  that  time  alone  can  give.  The 
hedge  and  shade  trees  had  grown  wonder¬ 
fully,  making  of  the  premises  a  secluded 


nest,  notwithstanding  the  toil,  and  din,  and 
travel,  that  hemmed  it  in  on  the  eastern 
side ;  and  even  Mrs.  Birge  had  ceased  to 
bemoan  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
lawn.  Time  heals  all  wounds,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Judge  himself,  if  he 
held  to  anything,  still  held  to  the  first  arti¬ 
cle  of  his  creed.  The  moderate  competence 
remaining  to  Mrs.  Birge  and  her  sons  from 
the  estate  of  her  husband  and  their  father, 
had  been  discreetly  managed,  and  had 
proved  sufficient  to  meet  all  reasonable  de¬ 
mands.  Competent  teachers  had  been 
secured  for  Calvin  and  Mitchell,  they  had 
been  trained  for  college  under  their  own 
roof,  and  when  the  time  came,  that  first 
Calvin,  and  then  Mitchell  must  leave  home 
for  college,  Mrs.  Birge  fell  back  on  the 
much-tried  promise  or  declaration,  that  “  all 
things  work  together  for  good  ”  and  was 
wonderfully  comforted  thereby.  All  was 
going  well,  when,  presto  !  all  was  going  ill. 
Something  might,  probably  would,  be  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes,  but  just 
now  it  looked  as  if  the  homestead  was  the 
only  certainty  remaining.  Of  course,  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done,  for  the  homestead, 
however  valuable,  could  not,  since  it  must 
remain  a  permanent  possession,  be  made  to 
maintain  the  family.  All  this  was  silently 
and  definitely  settled  before  Calvin  left  the 
presence  of  the  family  solicitor.  Five  min¬ 
utes  later  he  presented  himself  at  the  rail¬ 
road  company’s  office  to  ask  for  work.  He 
went  there  because  it  seemed  to  him  as  a 
likely  place  to  obtain  immediate  employ¬ 
ment.  He  had  not  stopped  to  balance  the 
question  of  choice,  as  to  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  work  to  be  done.  In  his  pres¬ 
ent  mood  he  felt  only  like  asking  that  it 
should  be  something  arduous,  something 
that  should  tax  to  the  utmost  that  which  he 
was  conscious  of  possessing  the  most  of, 
namely,  physical  strength.  He  would  com¬ 
pel  success,  he  would  retrieve  the  family 
fortunes  by  sheer  force. 

He  walked  up  and  down  with  folded  arms, 
grave,  but  confident,  his  eyes  at  every  other 
turn  meeting  with  curious  persistency  the 
eyes  of  his  Grandfather  Seaborn,  which 
seemed  in  the  uncertain  light  to  have,  for 
the  first  time,  a  message  or  command  for 
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himself.  The  Seaborn  blood  in  his  veins 
stirred  with  unwonted  vigor.  Courage  and 
determination  were  not  among  the  minor 
items  of  his  inheritance,  but  he  seemed  to 
himself  never  to  have  known  what  courage 
or  determination  meant  until  to-day.  A 
boatman  with  idle  oars  drifting  with  the 
current,  he  had  suddenly  faced  about,  com¬ 
pelled  to  pull  up  stream. 

Half  way  down  the  room  he  halted,  look¬ 
ing  over  his  shoulder — he  was  looking  back 
to  the  previous  evening  when  in  company 
with  classmates  he  sat  at  table.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  badinage  that  passed  with  the 
coffee.  How  far  off  that  looked !  What  a 
stride  he  had  taken  since  then  ! 

“  After  all,”  thought  he  with  a  proud 
smile,  “  there  is  little  to  regret ;  money  is 
easily  won  if  a  man  is  determined  to  win. 

With  quickened  steps  he  resumed  his 
walk,  his  right  arm  swinging  loose  as  if  the 
physical  force  within  him  chafed  under 
restraint.  Two  or  three  turns,  and  again 
he  stopped,  and  this  time  unconsciously 
facing  his  grandfather’s  chair  ;  and  with  an 
emphatic  movement  as  if  he  were  putting 
his  hand  on  some  one’s  shoulder,  some  one, 
too,  who  was  about  his  own  height,  he  said, 

“  Look  here,  Bones,  you  and  I  have  got 
something  to  do.  Be  patient,  now,  and  we 
will  talk  this  matter  up  before  my  mother 
comes  down  or  Mitchell  gets  home.  You 
understand  ?  ”  He  waited  as  if  expecting 
an  answer. 

Now  Calvin  Birge  was  the  only  individ¬ 
ual  in  that  room — he  would  unhesitatingly 
have  taken  oath  to  that  effect,  and  yet, 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  one  else  there ; 
some  one  that  he  knew  as  Bones.  Oddly 
enough  there  was  a  metaphysical  vein  in¬ 
jected  into  that  intensely  practical  and  pow¬ 
erful  nature,  as  a  vein  of  trap  is  sometimes 
wedged  into  the  heart  of  a  granite  rock. 
Essentially  self-centred  and  self-contained, 
he  rarely  made  explanations  and  never  be¬ 
trayed  himself  by  confidential  exposures. 
L  o  one  knew  his  thoughts  or  plans  except 
in  the  outcome.  Even  Mitchell,  who  made 
his  brother  a  life-long  study,  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  springs  of  his  thoughts  and  deeds. 
But  if  Calvin  Birge  made  a  confidant  of 
and  consulted  with  no  one  else,  he  certainly 


made  a  confidant  of  and  consulted  with — 
not  exactly  Calvin  Birge.  for  he  never  talked 
to  himself,  that  was  too  indefinite  —  he 
talked  to  some  one  who  answered,  and  rea¬ 
soned,  and  ventured  to  reprove,  even,  Cal¬ 
vin  Birge ;  some  one  over  whom  he  believed 
he  had  the  most  perfect  control ;  some  one 
who  had  ears  and  a  tongue  only  for  himself. 
This  some  one  was  a  very  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance,  going  with  him  wherever  he  went, 
staying  with  him  wherever  he  staid,  finding 
out  the  very  secret  of  his  secrets,  and  Calvin 
Birge  called  him  Bones. 

Just  when  or  where  he  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Bones,  or  how  Bones  came 
by  his  name,  Calvin  Birge  could  not  have 
told.  He  had  never  thought  to  ask.  The 
acquaintance  came  about  in  so  gradual  a 
way,  and  so  long  ago,  that  he  could  not 
tell  when  he  had  not  knowm  Bones.  And 
as  for  the  name,  why !  it  is  doubtful  if  even 
Bones,  himself,  could  tell  how  he  came  by 
the  name. 

Apparently  Bones  made  no  answer  to 
Calvin’s  observation,  but  Bones  was  moody  ; 
sometimes  he  talked  readily,  sometimes  he 
would  not  talk  at  all.  Calvin  understood 
Bones’  idiosyncrasies. 

“  Be  seated,  Bones,  be  seated,”  and  Cal' 
vin  threw  himself  on  the  ottoman  by  the 
table  with  his  back  to  his  grandfather’s  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  wall.  And  now  it  would  seem 
that  the  arm-chair  Judge  Seaborn  left  va¬ 
cant  so  long  ago  had  at  last  an  occupant. 
Bones  sat  in  Judge  Seaborn’s  chair,  and 
Calvin,  if  he  noticed  the  fact,  failed  to  con¬ 
sider  it  an  intrusion.  The  dim  light,  if 
nothing  else,  would  have  prevented  any  one 
but  Calvin  Birge  from  seeing  Bones  in  the 
gloomy  depths  of  that  fateful  chair,  and 
even  he  failed  to  see  his  face.  In  fact  he 
had  never  seen  Bones’  face — he  had  seen  his 
shoulder  and  his  arm,  for  sometimes  Bones 
gesticulated,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  man  of 
Calvin’s  own  size,  and  to  wear  a  coat  like 
his,  but  he  had  never  by  any  chance  seen 
Bones’  head,  nor  could  he  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  discern  the  face  that  must 
have  belonged  to  Bones. 

“  You  see  ”  said  Calvin  resting  his  arm 
on  the  table  and  looking  straight  at  the 
chair,  “you  see,  Bones,  some  things  are 
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more  difficult  than  others ;  I  can  manage 
myself  well  enough,  but  there ’s  Mitchell. 
What  shall  we  do  with  Mitchell  ?  ” 

No  answer,  and  Calvin  went  on,  “  I  was 
to  have  been  a  statesman,  and  Mitchell  was 
to  have  been  a  clergyman.  It  is  a  little  too  bad 
that  my  mother  should  be  disappointed  in 
both  her  sons.  I  think  she  has  quite  set 
her  heart  upon  devoting  Mitchell  to  the 
ministry,  though  why  Mitchell  should  be  a 
minister  I  never  could  understand,  unless  it 
was  upon  the  principle  that  when  a  man  is 
not  good  for  anything  else  he  is  just  the 
thing  for  a  minister.  He  seems  fitter  for  a 
clerk  or  an  organist,  only  I  suppose  he 
would  mix  prices  and  places  as  he  mixes 
dates  and  names.  He  never  knows  just 
what  he  wants  to  say,  and  he  never  says  it 
unless  he  is  vexed.  Perhaps  for  that  reason 
he  is  fore-ordained  to  be  the  spiritual  guide 
and  leader  of  his  fellow-men.” 

“  What  is  that  you  say,  Bones  ?  ‘  That  I 
am  a  little  hard  on  Mitchell  ?  and  that  he 
is  not  a  bad  scholar  ?  ’ 

“Of  course  he  is  not  a  bad  scholar,  his  essay 
took  the  first  prize  this  year,  and  if  one  only 
pokes  him  long  enough,  and  gets  him  thor¬ 
oughly  stirred  up  he  comes  out  splendidly. 
But  he  has  nearly  ruined  his  eye-sight,  and 
has  dyspepsia  and  I  don’t  believe  he  could 
lift  a  hundred  pounds  to  save  his  life.” 

It  was  plain  to  Calvin  that  mental  lazi¬ 
ness  and  physical  weakness  were  Mitchell’s 
crying  sins,  sins  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  personal  advancement.  Calvin  felt 
called  upon  to  manage  Mitchell’s  concerns, 
he  would  never  manage  them  himself,  and 
the  question  of  his  future  must  be  settled 
before  he  was  informed  of  the  crisis  that 
had  overtaken  the  family  affairs. 

“  On  the  whole,  Bones,”  said  Calvin  after 
a  thoughtful  pause,  “  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Mitchell  should  stick  to  his  books — he 
does  better  at  books  than  at  anything  else, 
and  my  mother  ought  to  have  her  own  way 
with  one  of  her  boys.” 

“  ‘  But  it  takes  money  ?  ’  you  say.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  it  takes  money,  but  that 
must  be  managed  some  way.  The  income 
from  the  Seaborn  fund  belongs  to  me.  It 
is  not  much,  but  Mitchell  shall  have  it  and 
he  must  economize.” 


“  It  would  not  cost  so  much  if  he  were 
to  come  home.  The  college  here  has  re¬ 
spectable  advantages  ? ’ ” 

“Of  course  it  would  not  cost  so  much. 
That ’s  a  good  suggestion,  Bones,  and  as  for 
advantages,  if  he  improves  what  he  has,  he 
will'  do  better  than  most  men  do.” 

“  ‘  But  he  might  object  to  so  summary  a 
disposal  of  himself?  ’  ” 

“  What  if  he  does  ?  Necessity  has  no 
choice.” 

“  Yes,  Bones,”  after  a  considerable  pause, 
“  I  see  no  other  way — Mitchell  must  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies,  and  in  order  to  do  that  he 
must  be  content  to  stay  at  home.  And 
Bones  but  Bones  had  gone.  Perhaps  he 
had  seen  the  hall  door  opening.  Bones  was 
a  shy  fellow — an  exclusive  fellow — instantly 
vanishing  upon  the  approach  of  others. 

Mrs.  Birge  entered  the  room  and  the  hall 
door  silently  closed.  Her  head  still  ached, 
but  not  severely,  and  she  had  returned  to 
finish  the  letter  that  lay  on  the  library  table. 
Calvin  examined  her  face  with  tender  con¬ 
cern,  as  she  slowly  crossed  the  room.  He 
expected  to  find  her  anxious  and  troubled, 
and  to  see  her  in  tears.  How  many  times 
when  some  petty  accident  had  befallen 
Mitchell  or  himself  he  had  seen  her  exceed¬ 
ingly  troubled ;  or  if  some  household  mat¬ 
ter  had  gone  wrong,  she  looked  as  if  the 
weight  of  empires  lay  upon  her  shrinking 
shoulders.  How,  then,  would  she  meet  this 
new  trouble — the  bitterest  trouble  that  had 
overtaken  her  since  her  husband’s  death? 
As  she  drew  near  he  doubted  his  own  eyes. 
Of  course,  since  she  had  written  the  letter 
that  brought  him  home,  she  must  have 
known  the  extent,  or  very  nearly  the  extent 
of  their  calamity  ;  for  look  at  it  in  the  most 
hopeful  light,  it  must  still  be,  to  her,  a  ca¬ 
lamity.  And  yet,  he  could  not  remember 
to  have  seen  her  looking  so  peaceful — so 
trustful — so  unapprehensive  of  evil  as  she 
looked  to-day.  One  cannot  long  and  truly 
believe  that  “  all  things  work  together  for 
good  ”  without  acquiring  a  trustful  frame  of 
mind  that  speaks  with  more  or  less  emphasis 
through  the  face.  To  Calvin  his  mother’s 
face  had  ever  been  the  finest  and  sweetest 
face  on  earth ;  to-day  it  was  finer  and 
sweeter  than  ever.  His  own  eyes  grew  dim. 
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“  Mother !  ” 

She  turned,  and  a  rare  smile  lit  up  her 
face  as  she  put  her  arms  about  her  son’s 
neck — her  son  who  had  grown  so  tall  that 
she  must  reach  up  to  put  her  arms  around 
his  neck.  How  thankful  she  was  for  her 
sons,  strong,  manly  and  loving ;  why  should 
she  repine  at  any  loss  while  they  remained? 
All  the  way  along,  God  had  been  better  to 
her  than  her  fears,  and  she  believed  that  He 
who  had  been  good  to  her  always  would  be 
good  to  her  and  hers  to  the  very  end.  She 
had  long  ago  ceased,  partly  from  sheer 
weariness  and  partly  from  trustfulness  to  ask 
fruitless  questions.  There  were  so  many 
things  that  she  could  not  understand,  search 
never  so  long  and  wearily,  but  there  were  a 
few  things  that  she  could  understand,  things 
taught  by  experience,  and  one  was  that  the 
more  she  trusted  the  more  happy  and  con¬ 
tent  she  grew.  She  had  a  notion  that 
women  need  to  trust  more  than  men,  and 
that  a  mother  needs  to  trust  more  than  any 
other  woman.  However,  she  could  speak 
only  for  herself,  she  needed  to  trust,  and  in 
trusting  she  found  peace  and  happiness.  If 
she  could  but  live  long  enough  to  impart 
this  secret  to  her  sons  she  would  have  no 
farther  anxiety  concerning  them.  But  per¬ 
haps  she  could  not  impart  it,  even  if  she 
lived  ages — perhaps  it  must  come  in  some 
other  way.  Well;  she  must  trust  for  that 
too. 

A  long  and  serious  conversation  followed, 
sitting  by  the  library  table.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  it  was  not  without  pain  and 
a  sharp  inward  struggle  that  Mrs.  Birge 
relinquished  the  hope  that  Calvin  would 
finish  his  education  and  become,  what  she 
had  always  intended  he  should  be,  a  states¬ 
man,  a  Christian  statesman.  Calvin  set  the 
matter  before  her  in  his  terse  clear  way, 
and  at  length,  with  quivering  but  smiling 
lips,  she  said, 

“  Well,  my  son,  you  must  do  what  seems 
to  you  best.” 

Calvin  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  have 
gotten  over  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
matter  so  easily.  Hot  that  he  doubted  his 
ability  to  convince  his  mother  that  his  way 
was  the  right  way ;  but  that  he  expected  to 
have  to  answer  tears,  most  difficult  argu¬ 


ments  for  a  man  to  encounter,  with  persua¬ 
sions  and  entreaties.  And  he  was  all  the 
more  determined  that  she  should  have  her 
way  with  Mitchell,  since  she  had  yielded  so 
readily  in  regard  to  himself.  He  assured 
her  of  this,  and  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
moments  of  his  life  came  as  he  saw  the 
gratitude  that  shone  in  his  mother’s  eyes. 
As  he  stooped  to  kiss  her  he  wondered  if  it 
were  possible  that  any  other  woman  could 
ever  be  so  unspeakably  precious  to  him,  as 
this  same  loving  mother  who  was  taking  her 
first  lesson  in  dependence  upon  him.  One 
of  the  sad  things  in  a  mother’s  lot,  is  that 
while  she  knows  there  is  no  love  so  absorb¬ 
ing,  so  devoted  as  the  mother’s  love  for  her 
child,  there  will  come  to  the  child  a  love 
beside  which  the  affection  he  bears  his 
mother  will  seem  cold  and  tame,  a  thing  to 
be  remembered  and  cherished,  especially  in 
seasons  of  sorrow  and  dismay,  but  not  a 
thing  swift  to  invade  and  appropriate,  to 
make  of  a  man  a  saint  or  a  sinner  as  the 
case  may  be.  Calvin  Birge,  strong  and  wise 
as  he  supposed  himself  had  yet  some  things 
to  learn,  and  this  was  one. 

CHAPTER  IY. 

Leaving  Mrs.  Birge  to  finish  her  letter 
Calvin  went  up  stairs.  The  first  floor  of 
the  Seaborn  house  was  always  dark,  damp 
and  depressing  by  reason  of  the  dense  shade 
without,  and  the  closed  blinds  within.  The 
parlors,  grand  and  gloomy  with  their  heavy 
furnishings,  were  rarely  used,  though  kept 
with  conscientious  care.  The  library  and  the 
dining-room  seemed  to  be  the  only  inhabited 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  rest  wore  an 
air,  not  unbecoming,  of  being  consecrated  to 
the  past.  There  was  a  superstition  among 
the  servants,  that  Judge  Seaborn  wandered 
at  will  through  those  rooms  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  and  that  superstition  secured 
him  the  privilege  of  wandering  undisturbed, 
if,  indeed,  he  wandered  at  all.  His  bed¬ 
room  opening  into  the  library  was  never 
occupied.  Twice  a  year  it  was  unlocked 
and  aired.  J udge  Seaborn’s  garments  hung 
in  the  wardrobe ;  his  hat  hung  on  its  peg  ; 
his  cane  stood  in  the  corner,  and  his  slippers 
faded  and  moth-eaten,  stood  on  the  rug  by 
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the  bed,  ready  for  use.  Mrs.  Birge  was  the 
only  person  who  entered  this  room,  although 
the  housemaid  holding  her  breath  peeped  in 
after  her  sometimes ;  not  that  she  wanted 
to  see' Judge  Seaborn’s  ghost — oh  !  no — but 
then  she  really  would  like  to  know  if  there 
was  anything  strange  in  there.  Judge  Sea¬ 
born  had  been  in  his  grave  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  yet  in  this  house  that  he  built, 
and  perhaps  gave  his  life  for,  he  seemed  to 
be  living  still.  However;  he  hgd  the  con¬ 
sideration  to  confine  himself  to  the  first 
floor,  and  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  house  to 
the  undisputed  possession  of  his  heirs.  For, 
somehow,  it  did  not  enter  the  imagination 
of  mistress  or  maid  that  Judge  Seaborn’s 
spirit  ever  reached  the  upper  landing.  It 
might  be  in  the  gloomy  lower  hall,  but 
never  in  the  sunny  upper  hall.  The  second 
floor  of  the  Seaborn  house  was  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  first  floor  a  Paradise  with,  not 
a  Purgatory  underneath,  but  a  sort  of  inter¬ 
mediate  state  in  which  spirits  were  supposed 
to  be  in  a  somnambulic  condition ;  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  a  diligent  student  of  the  various 
phases  of  futurity  discussed  in  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  ought  to  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  wide  upper  hall  passed  entirely 
through  the  house,  and  reached  to  the  arched 
roof  from  which  it  was  abundantly  lighted. 
Within  an  alcove  at  the  north  end  stood 
Mitchell’s  organ  and  music  rack ;  and  with¬ 
out  the  alcove  a  study  table,  a  lounge  and 
two  or  three  camp-chairs.  This  end  of  the 
open  hall  was  supposed  to  be  “  apart.” 
Heavy  gray  curtains  looped  back  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  scarlet  lambrequins  lent  an  air 
of  fact  to  this  pileasant  fiction.  Here  Mitch¬ 
ell  passed  the  major  part  of  his  time  when 
at  home,  and  it  went  by  the  name  of 
“  Mitchell’s  Corner.”  The  family  sitting- 
room  opened  from  the  west  side  of  the  hall, 
and  was  a  very  delightful  place,  a  cosy  nest 
where  almost  any  one  might  feel  at  home. 
Then  came  Mrs.  Birge’s  own  apartments, 
then  Mitchell's  room,  and  adjoining  that, 
Calvin’s  room. 

The  rooms  opening  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  hall,  on  the  second  floor,  overlooked 
the  railroad  tracks  and  the  company’s  shops — 
the  hedge  not  being  high  enough  nor  the 
trees  thick  enough  to  exclude  the  unwel¬ 


come  view.  Perhaps  this  fact,  determined 
Mrs.  Birge  to  reserve  those  east  rooms  as 
guest-chambers.  At  all  events  they  were 
thus  reserved,  with  the  exception  of  the 
large  room  above  the  library,  which,  in  due 
time,  was  turned  over  to  the  tutor  who  for 
some  years  resided  in  the  family.  When 
Mitchell  was  ready  for  college  this  room 
again  became  vacant. 

After  leaving  his  mother  in  the  library, 
Calvin  paced  up  and  down  the  upper  hall 
consulting  with  Bones,  and  at  length,  with 
no  definite  purpose  in  mind  he  opened  the 
door  into  the  room  formerly  occupied  by 
the  tutor.  This  room,  too,  was  dark.  With 
an  impatient  exclamation  he  crossed  to  one 
of  the  windows  and  threw  up  the  sash, 
lie  stood  some  moments  stooping,  with  out¬ 
spread  hands  resting  on  the  broad  window¬ 
sill,  watching.the  swarms  of  men  streaming 
up  and  down  the  tracks,  for  the  twelve 
o’clock  whistle  had  blowrn  and  the  shop 
men  were  going  home  to  dinner.  The  en¬ 
gine  that  drove  the  machinery  of  the  shops 
stood  still  and  only  a  suggestion  of  smoke 
breathed  from  the  huge  throat  of  the  tall 
chimney.  The  heavy  hammers  in  the  black¬ 
smith  shop  dropped  dead;  the  glib  ma¬ 
chinery  which  a  moment  before  w'as  instinct 
with  life,  wras  now  as  still  as  death ;  a  lull — 
a  respite — commenced  at  twelve  and  ended 
at  one.  A  belated  workman  was  hurrying 
down  the  track,  getting  his  arms  into  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat  as  he  went,  and  Calvin 
was  turning  awTay  from  the  window  when 
his  ear  caught  a  breath  of  song  vibrating  on 
the  still,  hot  air.  Something  in  the  voice 
or  the  song  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
replaced  his  hands  on  the  window-sill,  and 
stood  listening.  In  a  moment  he  heard  it 
again,  and  this  time  the  voice  came  fuller 
and  clearer.  The  song  was  familiar,  one 
that  he  had  heard  years  before,  but  he 
could  not  tell  where.  Pleasant  thoughts — 
pleasant,  but  vague  memories,  seemed  to 
cling  about  it,  as  a  half  recognized  perfume 
about  some  unseen  flower.  The  refrain 
helped  him  to  place  the  song,  for  he  caught, 
faintly  syllabled, 

“  And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I’d  lay  me  doun  and  dee.” 

It  was  an  old  Scotch  song  then,  but  one 
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that  his  mother  never  sang.  Where  had  he 
heard  it  ?  He  could  n’t  tell — Bones  could  n’t 
tell.  An  unanswered  question  was  to  Cal¬ 
vin  Birge  like  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  He 
listened  uneasily,  beginning  to  think  that  it 
was  not  so  much  a  song  that  he  had  heard 
somewhere,  as  it  was  a  voice  that  he  had 
heard  somewhere,  and  as  he  listened  the 
impression  grew  upon  him.  What  could 
there  be  in  that  far-off  voice — what  quality 
or  association,  that  compelled  his  attention 
and  set  him  to  asking  unanswerable  ques¬ 
tions  ?  He  would  know. 

The  voice  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
river  or  beyond  the  shops.  Without  stop¬ 
ping  to  notice  the  folly  of  the  thing,  he 
found  himself  down  stairs  and  out  of  doors, 
following  an  unknown  voice,  which  ever 
and  anon  he  lost  and  stopped  to  catch 
again.  Nearer  now  and  wonderfully  sweet 
and  pathetic,  it  fell  upon  some  hitherto 
untouched  chord  or  fiber  in  the  man,  that 
stirred  as  if  struck  by  a  master  hand.  Fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  tracks  he  obtained,  suddenly, 
a  view  of  the  singer. 

In  the  Caboose  door,  turned  away,  sat  a 
girl,  looking  up  in  the  face  of  a  white- 
haired  woman,  holding  her  hands  and  sing¬ 
ing  to  her.  There  was  in  the  voice  a  loving 
entreaty  that  was  not  in  the  song  or  the 
words.  At  the  close  of  the  refrain  the  sing¬ 
ing  ceased,  and  still  holding  the  woman’s 
hands  and  still  looking  in  her  face  he  heard 
the  same  voice,  full  of  the  same  loving 
entreaty,  asking: 

“  You  remember  that,  mother  Goodenough; 
you  remember  the  song  !  You  sang  it  when 
I  was  a  little  thing  trotting  about  under 
your  feet  ?  ” 

Mother  Goodenough  smiled,  pleased  and 
perplexed,  but  she  didn’t  remember — no, 
she  could  n’t  remember. 

“  But  mother,  mother  Goodenough,  you 
remember  Cicily,  little  Cicily,  that  you 
used  to  sing  to  and  rock  to  sleep  in  your 
arms  ?  ’  and  the  entreating  voice  faltered 
at  the  last  words. 

Mother  Goodenough  shook  her  head  still 
smiling,  She  did  n’t  remember,  No,  she 
could  n’t  remember,  aud  in  the  pause  that 
followed  she  drew  her  hands  away  from  the 
loving  clasp  and  resumed  her  knitting  that 


lay  in  her  lap.  She  was  always  knitting  now¬ 
adays — knitting  soft,  white  stockings,  such 
stockings  as  she  used  to  knit  for  the  rest¬ 
less,  little  feet  that  went  flying  about  the 
caboose  and  across  the  railroad  tracks  to  the 
Seaborn  estate,  years  ago;  stockings,  that 
alas  !  the  little  feet  had  long  out-grown. 
There  were  dozens  of  pans  of  such  stock¬ 
ings,  soft,  fleecy  things,  packed  away  in  the 
bureau-drawers,  and  still  she  knitted  on, 
always  the  same  number  of  stitches,  always 
the  same  size,  uneasy  and  discontented  if 
the  knitting  was  out  of  her  hands.  She 
did  not  know  who  the  stockings  were  for ; 
she  had  forgotten  Cicily ;  she  had  forgotten 
her  superintendent ;  she  had  forgotten  that 
she  ever  owned  a  railroad,  she  remembered 
nothing  of  the  past  but  that  she  had  waited 
for  some  one  to  come — she  knew  nothing  of 
the  present  but  that  she  still  waited  for 
some  one  to  come,  some  one  whom  she  would 
know,  some  one  who  would  know  her ;  and 
she  was  serenely  happy  while  she  knitted 
and  waited. 

How  long  mother  Goodenough  had  been 
drifting  into  this  condition  no  one  could 
tell — but  it  must  have  had  its  beginning 
away  in  the  past.  There  came  a  time 
when  Cicily  was  seven  or  eight  years  old 
that  Superintendent  Cone  observed  a  grow¬ 
ing  forgetfulness  in  mother  Goodenough, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  some  more  capa¬ 
ble  person  should  have  the  care  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ward.  He  laid  the  matter  before  the 
directors  and  after  due  consideration  they 
said  :  “  She  must  be  taken  away  and  sent 
to  school.  Since  she  has  been  left  upon  our 
hands  we  will  see  that  she  is  educated,  and 
fitted  for  whatever  her  station  in  life  may 
be.”  And  Superintendent  Cone  was  ap¬ 
pointed  deputy  guardian  of  the  company’s 
ward.  Mother  Goodenough  missed  Cicily 
less  than  Cicily  missed  mother  Goodenough. 
Cicily  visited  her  at  vacations,  but  mother 
Goodenough  remembered  her  less  and  less 
distinctly  at  each  succeeding  visit,  till  now 
she  did  not  remember  her  at  all.  In  vain 
the  girl  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  recall 
to  her  mind  some  recollection,  however 
faint.  At  last  she  said  : 

“  Dear  mother  Goodenough,  the  only 
mother  I  ever  knew,  will  you  never  re- 
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member  your  poor  Cicily  again  ?  ”  and 
mother  Goodenough,  still  smiling,  slowly 
shook  her  head — she  did  n’t  remember. 
No,  she  could  n’t  remember,  and  the  girl 
with  a  swift  movement,  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  and  dropping  both  face  and 
hands  in  mother  Goodenough’s  lap,  sobbed 
aloud. 

A  moment  later  Calvin  Birge  was  retrac¬ 
ing  his  steps,  and  Bones  was  saying,  “  That 
must  be  the  little  girl  you  played  with  years 
ago.”  Calvin  made  no  answer — he  had  not 
seen  the  girl’s  face  and  how  could  he  tell  ? 
And  beside,  he  would  seem  to  be  almost  as 
forgetful  as  mother  Goodenough,  herself, 
for  he  could  not  remember  that  rippling, 
bright  brown  hair ;  he  remembered  only 
saucy,  red  curls  that  danced  defiantly  with 
every  motion  of  the  small  head.  The 
voice  ?  Yes,  there  certainly  was  some¬ 
thing  familial;  about  the  voice,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  followed  it.  It  was  his  way 
to  put  a  supposition  to  proof — he  liked  to 
say  to  Bones,  “  I  told  you  so,”  and  having 
said  it  now,  he  fell  to  wondering  if  he 
had  changed  much  as  Cicily  must  have 
changed  if  the  girl  he  had  seen  was  in¬ 
deed  she. 

Before  Calvin  again  reached  the  upper 
hall,  other  feet,  heavier  and  less  fleet  picked 
places  for  themselves  among  the  tracks  and 
switches,  and  when  they  came  to  the  spot 
where  Calvin  Birge  stopped  when  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  voice,  they  stopped,  too,  and  one 
hand  lifted  the  hat  set  over  his  eyes,  and 
pushed  it  back  on  his  head. 

“What  girl  is  that  with  her  head  in 
mother  Goodenough’s  lap?  Could  Cicily 
have  gotten  here  so  soon  ?  ”  He  had  a  right 
to  know,  and  the  feet  went  on  picking  out 
places  for  themselves,  crashing  the  gravel 
with  unnecessary  emphasis,  and  with  the 
expected  result.  The  head  came  up  from 
mother  Goodenough’s  lap,  and  Superintend¬ 
ent  Cone  was  shocked  to  see  through  the 
shining  hair  that  half  veiled  the  face  tears 
— tears  on  the  face  of  the  company’s  ward. 
But  in  an  instant,  with  a  swift  and  half- 
defiant  movement  she  brushed  away  the 
tears  and  threw  back  the  hair  from  her  face, 
and  in  a  voice  that  was  steady  at  first,  but 
that  faltered  at  last,  she  said : 


“  I  should  have  asked  your  permission 
to  visit  mother  Goodenough  this  morning, 
but  there  was  no  opportunity — and — and  I 
wished  to  see  her  so  much.” 

“  You  came  alone?”  he  asked,  kindly. 

“  Yes.” 

“  How  do  you  find  mother  Goodenough 
this  morning  ?  ”  for  Cicily’s  eyes  had  turned 
sadly  and  lovingly  to  the  calm  face  with  its 
crown  of  white  hair,  and  she  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  his  presence. 

“  0  !  sir,”  she  answered,  turning  to  him 
with  the  manner  of  a  person  upon  whom  a 
surprising  calamity  had  fallen,  “  She  does 
not  know  me  !  I  cannot  make  her  remember 
me  at  all.”  And  the  tears  which  had  not 
been  far  off  came  again  in  a  flood. 

“  My  dear  child !  you  must  not,”  said  he 
in  a  distressed  tone,  and  then,  as  if  to  di¬ 
vert  her  attention,  added,  “  See  how  happy 
she  is.” 

Apparantly  Mother  Goodenough  heard 
not  a  word  of  this  conversation.  She  was 
always,  now-a-days,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  alone.  Her  eyes  had  gone  beyond  the 
shops  that  hemmed  her  in,  to  the  still,  blue 
sky  that  showed  above  the  roofs.  She 
seemed  to  see  something  there  that  they 
could  not  see,  and  she  smiled  contentedly. 

“Yes,  she  is  happy,  but  I  have  lost  her, 
and  she  was  all  that  I  had  to  lose.”  For  to 
Cicily,  just  then,  it  was  as  if  Mother  Good- 
enough  had  died,  since  she  would  know  her 
no  more. 

“  No,  not  all,”  interrupted  the  superintend¬ 
ent  somewhat  surprised,  “  you  have  the 
company.”  The  company  had  been  every¬ 
thing  to  him,  why  should  it  not  be  every¬ 
thing  to  the  company’s  ward  ?  Cicily  looked 
up.  As  if  the  company  collectively  could 
love  her,  or  as  if  she  could  love  the  compauy 
collectively.  Such  a  notion  would  never 
have  occurred  to  a  woman,  and  Cicily, 
through  her  tears,  smiled  at  the  odd  sugges¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  he  in  some  measure  inter¬ 
preted  the  smile,  for  he  added  gently,  “  No 
friend  could  be  kinder  or  more  considerate 
toward  you  than  the  company  has  been,  and 
pi'oposes  to  be.”  He  was  jealous  for  the 
company. 

“  I  know,”  she  said,  slowly  and  thought¬ 
fully,  “  and  I  trust  I  am  not  ungrateful ; 
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but” — •with  a  sudden  passionate  out-burst — 
“  I  wish  I  had  been  dead  when  Mother  Good- 
enough  found  me  in  that  wrecked  car.” 

“  Tut-tut,  child,  what  do  mean  ?  ”  said  he, 
astonished  and  somehow  pained. 

“  I  mean  that  death  is  better  than  life  to 
one  who  does  not  know  who  or  what  she  is — 
to  one  who  belongs  to  no  one— and  has  no 
one  who  belongs  to  her.” 

“  Why  !  ”  said  he  perplexed  and  perhaps 
a  little  displeased,  thinking  of  all  that  the 
company  had  done  for  its  ward.  “  I  thought 
you  were  hap>py  and  content,  I  see  no  reason 
for  being  otherwise.” 

“  No  ?  ”  inquiringly,  with  a  glance  that 
was  half  appealing,  half  defying  and  to  him 
wholly  bewildering.  And  it  occurred  to  Su¬ 
perintendent  Cone  that  Mrs.  Suavity’s  state¬ 
ment  that  Cicily  was  no  longer  a  child  but  a 
woman,  was  probably  correct,  since  she 
would  seem  to  be  as  difficult  to  understand 
as  Mrs.  Suavity  herself.  He  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  Cicily  understanding  the  super¬ 
intendent  better  than  he  then  understood 
her,  knew  that  it  must  be  'nearly  time  for 
the  workmen  to  return  to  the  shops,  and 
that  consequently  he  w'ould  consider  it  a 
favor  if  the  company’s  ward  would  take  her 
departure  at  once. 

But  Cicily  stood  obstinately  rooted  to  the 
door-step  of  the  caboose,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  She  was,  just  now,  in  desper¬ 
ate  need  of  a  quarrel.  She  wanted  first  of 
all,  to  quarrel  with  herself,  for  having  been 
so  foolish  as  to  cry  in  Superintendent  Cone’s 
presence,  and  she  wanted  to  quarrel  with 
him  for  not  understanding  her,  and  for  wish¬ 
ing  her  to  go  away  before  the  workmen  re¬ 
turned.  This  girl,  who  seemed  to  herself 
so  utterly  alone  in  the  wrorld,  had  a  longing 
to  see  some  one  she  had  known  in  the  past, 
some  one  who  had  known  her.  She  believed 
that  some  of  the  old  workmen  would  re¬ 
member  her  and  be  glad  to  see  her;  but 
here  was  the  superintendent  saying  by  his 
manner,  “  Come,  it’s  time  to  go.”  She 
might  have  relented  a  little,  secretly,  if  she 
had  understood  his  reasons  for  wishing  her 
departure.  He  was  looking  at  her  with 
critical  eyes,  remarking  mentally — “  This 
girl  is  altogether  too  pretty  to  come  and  go 
unattended  among  such  a  crowd  of  men. 


What  a  beautiful  woman  she  will  make. 
The  company  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
wrard,  but  the  company  needs  all  the  more 
to  be  watchful  and  circumspect.”  And,  un¬ 
derneath  it  all,  was  an  impression,  which  he 
had  come  to  share  in  common  with  Cicily, 
that  to  her,  he  represented  and  personated 
that  vague  but  positive  power,  “  The  Com¬ 
pany.”  But  Cicily  could  not  know  his  rea¬ 
sons,  and  the  curious  perverseness  that  ever 
made  her  determine,  on  the  instant,  not  to 
do  the  thing  she  was  desired  to  do,  kept- her 
rooted  to  the  spot. 

Moment  after  moment  passed.  Mother 
Goodenough  smiling  at  the  sky,  Cicily  star¬ 
ing  at  the  step,  the  superintendent  looking 
at  Cicily  and  feeling  his  inability  to  manage 
this  one  slight  girl.  There  was  something 
ludicrous  about  the  helplessness  of  this 
forceful  man,  who  among  men  almost  in¬ 
variably  had  his  own  way,  whose  look  was 
a  command,  whose  word  was  law.  The 
only  thing  that  saved  him  from  utter 
defeat  in  dealing  with  women,  was  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  hold  his  tongue  and  to  stand  still.  The 
silence  grew  irksome  to  Cicily.  She  won¬ 
dered  if  the  superintendent  was  getting  an¬ 
gry,  she  glanced  at  him  and  meeting,  not 
the  expected  look  of  command  or  reproach, 
but  grey  eyes,  tender,  and  full  of  trouble, 
she  immediately  picked  up  her  hat,  stooped 
to  kiss  Mother  Goodenough,  and  without  a 
word  turned  to  go  away.  Superintendent 
Cone,  wfas,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact, 
eminently  fitted  to  deal  with  this  Cicily 
Cicily,  or  w  hoever  she  was. 

As  they  stood  at  the  street-crossing  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  street-car,  Cicily  concernedly  asked, 

“  Who  takes  care  of  Mother  Goodenough?” 

“  The  Company.” 

“Yes,  I  understand  that,”  she  said,  feel¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  as  if  it  would  be  a  relief 
to  hate  the  company,  it  was  so  continuously 
thrust  in  her  face,  “  but  who  takes  ‘  the 
good  the  gods  provide  ’  and  offers  it  to 
Mother  Goodenough  in  the  shape  of  food 
and  clothing  ?  ” 

“  Pat  Ilennessy’s  wdfe  attends  to  her 
wants.” 

“  I  wish  I  were  Pat  Hennessy’s  wife.” 

“Pat  and  all?”  he  suggested  with  a 
smile. 
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“No,  but,”  looking  entreatingly  in  his 
face,  “  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  do  for 
Mother  Goodenough  what  Pat  Hennessy’s 
wife  is  allowed  to  do  for  her.” 

“  Dear  Miss  Cicily,”  lie  began,  again  look¬ 
ing  troubled,  but  the  street-car  was  at  hand, 
and  as  he  assisted  her  to  a  seat,  he  said,  “  I 
will  see  you  after  dinner,  and  talk  the  mat¬ 
ter  over.” 

As  the  car  drove  off  he  jammed  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  as  he  crossed  to  his  office 
he  muttered,  “  I  wish  the  company  would 
look  out  for  their  own  ward,  she  is  likely  to 
give  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  affairs  of 
the  road  put  together.  I  would  sooner  face 
the  fast  train  on  a  down  grade  than  face  her 
this  afternoon.” 

He  entered  his  office  and  dispatched  a 
business  matter  absent-mindedly.  Cicily’s 
face  came  before  him  persistently,  and  it 
troubled  him  to  feel  that  she  was  not  quite 
happy  or  content.  If,  as  Mrs.  Suavity  sug¬ 
gested,  the  girl  felt  ill  at  ease  in  her  anoma¬ 
lous  position,  who  was  to  be  blamed  there¬ 
for  ?  and  how  was  it  to  be  helped  ?  The 
company  had  done  all  it  could  do,  and 
surely  it  had  been  better  to  her  than  the 
parents  or  guardians  who  had  so  unceremo¬ 
niously  thrust  her  off ;  for  of  course  some 
one  had  taken  advantage  of  that  accident 
to  abandon  a  child,  who,  for  some  reason, 
they  did  not  care  to  claim. 

It  was  refreshing  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  to  enter  Mrs.  Suavity’s  cool,  elegant 
dining-room  that  warm  summer  afternoon, 
and  while  dinner  was  being  served,  Uncle 
Philip  found  himself  drifting  into  a  resigned 
and  amiable  mood,  and  when  the  dessert 
came  on  he  grew  playful,  and  fed  alternately 
Lou,  and  Pique,  Lou’s  black  and  tan  ter¬ 
rier,  with  dainty  fruits  and  sweetmeats. 
The  pair  went  well  together.  Both  were 
bright,  pretty  and  entertaining,  and  both 
exerted  themselves  to  amuse  Uncle  Philip, 
and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  him  forget, 
for  a  time,  the  company’s  ward  and  all  the 
other  perplexities  of  life. 

Meanwhile,  Cicily  sat  at  Mrs.  Suavity’s 
left  hand,  a  little  removed,  taking  no  part 
in  the  playful  chat.  Somehow,  even  in  the 
short  time  that  Cicily  had  been  in  Mrs. 
Suavity’s  presence  since  her  arrival  the  pre¬ 


vious  night,  the  impression,  received  she 
knew  not  where  or  when,  but  certainly  since 
she  had  been  under  Mrs.  Suavity’s  patron¬ 
age,  that  she  was  nobody’s  child,  had  been 
curiously  deepened  and  intensified. 

It  seemed  to  Cicily  that  the  greatest  grief 
that  could  come  to  a  human  being,  had 
come  to  her  that  morning,  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  Mother  Goodenough  would 
recognize  her  no  more.  She  had  returned 
to  Mrs.  Suavity’s  elegant  abode  feeling  that 
she  could  never  be  happy  again,  but  as  she 
never  shed  tears  in  Mrs.  Suavity’s  presence, 
and  as  she  rarely  complained  to  Lou,  for  to 
complain  to  Lou  was  to  complain  to  Mrs. 
Suavity,  she  sat  at  the  table,  grave,  quiet 
and  scarcely  conscious  of  the  conversation 
that  was  going  on  in  her  presence.  From 
time  to  time  Mrs.  Suavity  addressed  Cicily 
politely,  and  from  time  to  time  Cicily  an¬ 
swered  politely,  and  she  saw  Lou  and  Lou’s 
uncle  as  one  sees  a  picture  through  a  stereo¬ 
scope,  of  people  in  a  foreign  land  speaking 
a  foreign  tongue,  so  far  removed  were  they 
in  their  happiness  from  Cicily  in  her  sorrow. 

After  dinner  Lou  continued  to  engross 
her  uncle,  and  Mrs.  Suavity  well  pleased 
silently  withdrew,  and  Cicily  wandered 
away,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery,  believing  herself  the  most  forlorn  in¬ 
dividual  that  ever  was  born.  Even  Super¬ 
intendent  Cone  had  forgotten  his  promise 
to  talk  with  her  about  Mother  Goodenough. 
But  at  length  Pique  curled  up  on  his  rug, 
and  ever  and  anon  the  white  lids  drooped 
drowsily  over  Lou’s  blue  eyes,  and  Uncle 
Philip  remembering  that  she  retired  late 
the  previous  night  dismissed  her  with  the 
injunction  to  sleep  till  her  eyes  grew  bright 
again. 

“Now  for  the  company’s  ward”  said  he 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  takes  up  a  busi¬ 
ness  matter  determinedly  but  apprehen¬ 
sively.  The  company's  ward  was  not  in 
sight,  but  he  knew  where  she  could  be 
found,  for  he  had  not  been  so  oblivious  of 
her  presence  as  Mrs.  Suavity  and  Cicily 
supposed.  There  had  been  through  all  the 
petting  and  nonsense  which  he  enjoyed,  an 
underlying  consciousness  of  the  figure,  usu¬ 
ally  so  restless,  sitting  quietly  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  table.  But  he  had  chosen 
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not  to  think  of  her,  and  to  postpone  as  long 
as  possible  an  affair  he  felt  incompetent  to 
handle.  That,  however,  did  not  prevent  his 
knowing  when  she  left  the  room,  or  the 
direction  she  had  taken,  and  he  had,  from 
time  to  time,  caught  glimpses  of  her  light 
raiment  in  the  green  shrubbery.  He  had 
taken  his  hat  and  was  leaving  the  hall  when 
Mrs.  Suavity’s  voice  floated  sleepily  down 
from  an  upper  room, 

“  Come  in  this  evening,  Philip— Lou  will 
be  lonely.” 

“  Perhaps  ;  ”  he  answered,  and  closed  the 
door. 

Cicily  had  nursed  her  sorrows  till  they  had 
assumed  formidable  proportions,  and  was 
now  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind.  Her  grief 
at  Mother  Goodenough’s  condition  was  deep 
enough  and  sincere  enough,  but  when  there 
are  no  separate  causes  of  sorrow  or  anxiety 
we  not  unfrequently  shed  more  tears  and  ex¬ 
pend  the  greater  force  over  the  lesser  and 
lighter  of  the  two.  Cicily  usually  did  that 
thing.  So  now  she  was  giving  herself  to 
the  fact  that  Superintendent  Cone  had  ig¬ 
nored  her — that  he  had  n’t  kept  his  promise 
— that  he  did  n’t  mean  to  keep  his  promise, 
and  that  consequently  the  whole  world  was 
cold,  unkind  and  deceptive.  At  the  same 
time,  she  believed,  though  she  would  never 
acknowledge  that  belief,  that  he  would  not 
go  away  without  speaking  with  her  about 
Mother  Goodenough.  And  she  was,  all 
along,  half  unconsciously,  but  intently  lis¬ 
tening  for  his  footsteps.  But  when,  at  last, 
with  a  great  throb  of  relief,  she  heard  him 
coming,  she  ran  away  into  the  densest  part 
of  the  shrubbery.  He  should  search  for  her 
and  not  be  able  to  find  her,  and  when  he 
was  obliged  to  go  away  without  redeeming 
his  promise,  he  would  reproach  himself  and 
say  “  I  have  done  wrong.  I  should  have 
been  more  considerate.  She  will  think  I 
did  not  intend  to  keep  my  promise.”  And 
he  would  go  sorrowing  all  the  rest  of  his 
days.  - 

But  the  superintendent  would  not  go 
away  without  seeing  Cicily  if  she  were 
within  the  city  limits. '  A  few  long  strides, 
and  thrusting  aside  the  fragrant  branches 
of  a  syringa,  he  saw,  at  a  little  distance, 
half  hidden  in  a  clump  of  sumac,  Cicily, 


standing  as  she  stood  on  the  caboose  steps, 
with  the  same  half-sad,  half-petulant  look 
about  the  sweet  mouth.  “  Oh  dear !  ”  he 
sighed.  A  few  more  steps  and  he  stood  be¬ 
side  her. 

“  Miss  Cicily  ”  he  began. 

She  turned  her  face  slightly  toward  him 
without  changing  her  attitude  or  looking 
up,  as  if  she  had  said  coldly, 

“  I  hear  you — go  on.” 

But  he  did  not  go  on,  he  was  at  his  wits’ 
end.  It  seemed  impossible  to  talk  with  her 
while  she  was  in  that  mood.  With  a  sud¬ 
den  inspiration  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  asking  eagerly,  “Miss  Cicily,  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  undertake  a  commis¬ 
sion  from  me  ?  ” 

Surprise  and  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
her  petulance.  She  looked  up  quickly. 
The  shining  eyes  half  bewildered  him  with 
their  fervent  questioning,  but  he  managed 
to  say, 

“  I  understand  Mother  Goodenough’s  caps 
are  nearly  worn  out,”  and  reaching  out  a 
handful  of  money,  he  added,  “  if  you  would 
be  willing  to  purchase  new  caps  I  should 
consider  it  a  great  favor  and  so,  no  doubt, 
would  she.” 

The  fact,  unconsidered  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  was,  that  Mother  Goodenough 
never  wore  caps,  so  of  course  her  caps  could 
not  be  nearly  worn  out.  Cicily  saw  through 
the  ruse  instantly,  and  it  seemed  so  comi¬ 
cal,  that  she  broke  into  a  most  musical 
laugh. 

The  Superintendent  hitched  his  hat  up 
and  down,  not  knowing  just  where  to  settle 
it,  and  at  last  laughed  too.  How  could  he 
help  it,  looking  in  that  upturned  face,  so 
changeful,  so  wonderfully  expressive,  so  full 
of  infectious  merriment  just  now. 

“  But,”  said  he,  a  little  confused,  “  I 
thought  you  wanted  to  do  something  for 
Mother  Goodenough.” 

“  So  I  do.  I  want  to  do  everything  for 
Mother  Goodenough,”  said  she,  her  face 
suddenly  grown  sad  and  grave ;  but  in  a 
moment  she  smiled  again,  as  she  added,  de¬ 
murely,  “  I  would  gladly  execute  your  com¬ 
mission,  only  Mother  Goodenough  never 
wears  caps.” 

“  Mother  Goodenough  never  wears  caps  ?  ” 
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repeated  he,  seeing  the  pit  into  which  he 
had  plunged. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  a  cap  on  her  head  ?  a 
new  cap  or  a  cap  that  was  nearly  worn  out, 
or  any  sort  of  a  cap,  for  that  matter?  ” 

“  Why !  I  don’t  know,  I  am  sure,  but  I 
thought  old  ladies  always  wore  caps,”  said 
he  dubiously,  returning  the  money  to  his 
pocket,  and  then  looking  in  the  girl’s  mis¬ 
chievous  eyes  he  laughed  again,  not  at  all 
sorry  that  he  had  been  caught  in  a  fiction 
if  only  it  helped  him  to  an  easier  footing 
with  his  perplexing  charge,  the  Company’s 
ward,  fie  shoved  his  hat  back  on  his  head 
and  capturing  the  small  hand  that  was  ab¬ 
sent-mindedly  plucking  leaves  from  a  sumac 
twig,  he  laid  it  on  his  arm  and  began  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  same  path  where 
Cicily  had  walked  unhappy  and  alone  the 
previous  hour. 

They  fell  into  a  long,  serious  talk,  during 
which  the  Superintendent  tried  to  show  her 
the  impropriety  and  uselessness  of  her  re¬ 
quest.  It  would  make  a  difference  if 
Mother  Goodenough  desired  her  presence, 
or  could  recognize  her  if  she  were  there,  but 
to  Mother  Goodenough,  one  person  was  as 
good  as  another ;  she  asked  no  questions ; 
she  knew  them  all,  and  yet  knew  no  one. 
She  was  faithfully  cared  for,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  happiest  individual  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Cicily  should  see  her  often,  provided 
she  would  not  attempt  to  go  there  alone. 

Cicily  had  much  ado  to  keep  from  crying, 
and  more  than  once  withdrew  her  hand 
from  his  arm  tempted  to  run  away,  but  as 


he  did  not  reproach  her,  or  appear  to  notice 
her  movements,  she  replaced  her  hand  and 
walked  on  again.  Then,  too,  he  granted 
her  request  to  finish  her  education  in  town, 
and  in  various  other  ways  manifested  such 
a  consideration  for  her  happiness  and  future 
well-being,  and  was  so  little  disposed  to  as¬ 
sume  authority  over  her,  that  for  once  she 
was  disarmed,  and  had  no  desire  for  even  a 
pretense-quarrel. 

And  when  at  length  he  went  away,  he 
left  Cicily  in  a  better  mood  than  she  had 
been  for  days.  If  she  was  serious  she  was 
not  really  unhappy.  lie  had  endeavored  to 
convince  her  that  Mother  Goodenough  was 
not  the  only  friend  she  had  in  the  world, 
and  that  if  in  a  certain  sense  he  represented 
the  Company,  there  was  another  sense  in 
which  he  represented  himself,  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  who  desired  to  be  her  friend  and  coun¬ 
selor,  and  to  whom  she  could  come  with  her 
troubles  and  perplexities,  feeling  assured 
that  he  would  do  the  best  he  possibly  could 
for  her. 

After  leaving  Cicily,  Superintendent  Cone 
walked  on  a  little  distance  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that 
he  should  endeavor  to  make  Cicily  regard 
him  as  her  friend,  till  he  was  close  upon  it, 
but  now  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  in  fact  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  done  if  he  was  to  get  on  with  her 
at  all,  and  he  replaced  his  hat,  saying, 

“  Perhaps,  now,  I  can  manage  her  till  in 
good  time  she  is  turned  over  to  some  one 
else.” 


BEFRIENDED. 

My  heart  records  thee  friend,  yet  through  no  word 
Spoken  in  side-by-side  companionship  : 

Reproof  or  commendation  from  thy  lip 
Never  my  heart  with  pleasant  trouble  stirred 
Because  it  was  thy  special  gift  to  me  ; — 

A  larger  blessing  have  I  won  from  thee. 

I  heard  thee  speak  out  of  diviner  air 

Than  selfishness  can  breathe  in,  and  I  rose, 

And  saw  the  gates  of  heavenly  truth  unclose, 
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Glad  with  the  multitude  the  feast  to  share, 

Spread  for  all  souls  within  :  No  narrow  claim 
Could  wish  of  mine  in  that  pure  vision  frame. 

Thou  didst  befriend  me,  humbled  at  the  sight 
Of  that  great  Love  which  penetrates  the  need 
Of  every  feeblest  creature  ;  which  indeed 
Lifts  back  into  the  brotherhood  of  light 
Benighted  and  neglected  souls,  to  trace 
Their  Godlike  lineage  in  Christ’s  dear  face. 

In  that  communion  of  unselfishness 

Which  is  content  its  own  delight  to  lose, 

So  through  some  weaker  being  to  transfuse 
The  breath  it  lives  by, — that  high  blessedness 
Wherein  faith’s  answer  is  at  last  complete, 

My  soul  arose,  and  went  thy  soul  to  meet. 

How  idle  then  seemed  earth’s  small  jealousies  ; — 

How  pitiful  the  fret  of  ‘  mine  ’  and  1  thine !  ’ 

The  delicate  draught  of  adulation’s  wine, 

The  subtle  poison  of  sweet  flatteries, 

Take  nor  bestow  thou,  friend,  if  thou  wouldst  know 
How  hearts  in  blessing  hearts  may  overflow. 

The  world  has  not  learned  friendship’s  meaning  yet : 
Little  indeed  is  all  thou  hast  to  give, 

If  it  is  but  thine  own ;  but  bid  me  live 
Largeness  of  life  beyond  thee,  and  my  debt 
Eternally  uncancelled  will  remain, 

And  we,  though  strangers,  have  not  met  in  vain. 

Show  me  that  aspiration  need  not  die, 

Nor  faith  put  out  its  eyes  to  live  by  sight, — 

Lead  me  into  the  freedom  of  the  light, 

And  I  could  let  thee  pass  on  cheerfully 

To  souls  whose  need  was  greater,  though  thy  face 
Had  been  the  sunshine  of  my  dwelling-place.. 


A  friend - it  is  another  name  for  God, 

Whose  love  inspires  all  love,  is  all  in  all : 
Profane  it  not,  lest  lowest  shame  befall ! 
Worship  no  idol,  whether  star  or  clod ! 

Nor  think  that  any  friend  is  truly  thine, 
Save  as  life’s  closest  link  with  Love  Divine. 

Thou  art  no  stranger,  thou  whose  soul  I  heard 
Speak  to  my  soul  across  earth’s  vexing  din : 
With  thee  I  to  the  Holiest  entered  in : 
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Through  thee  I  understood  the  Master’s  word, 

Which  the  whole  heavenly  with  the  human  blends 
In  deathless  union  : — “  I  have  called  you  friends.” 

Lucy  Larcom. 


OUR  DEBT  TO  SOCRATES.1 


“  If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  ?  ”  Job  xiv-14. 

Whether  or  not  the  patriarch  could  an¬ 
swer  his  own  perplexing  question,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  While  there  are  passages  which 
suggest  some  insight  on  his  part  into  the 
great  problem  of  eternal  destiny,  there  are 
others  like  the  following  which  are  indica¬ 
tive  of  an  absolute  lack  of  any  knowledge 
or  conviction  on  the  subject: 

“  There  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be  cut  down  that 
it  will  sprout  again.  .  .  .  but  man  dieth  and 
wasteth  away;  yea  man  giveth  up  the  ghost  and 
where  is  he  ?  ”  Job  xiv-7,  10. 

The  people,  too,  among  whom  his  ques¬ 
tion  was  preserved  not  only  were  unable  to 
answer  it,  but  seemed  to  have  cared  little 
for  speculating  about  it.  With  the  ancient 
Israelite  the  grave,  if  it  did  not  end  all,  at 
least  allowed  no  hopeful  outlook  into  the 
future.  Hezekiah,  who  was  a  representa¬ 
tive  Hebrew  of  the  better  class  in  his  day 
and  generation,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall 
and  wept  sore  when  told  that  lie  must  die  ; 
and  when  he  was  recovered,  so  far  from 
having  learned  a  lesson  from  his  illness,  he 
wrote  these  mournful  words : 

“For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee;  death  can¬ 
not  celebrate  thee;  they  that  go  down  into  the 
pit  cannot  hope  for  the  truth.’’  Isaiah  xxxviii.-18. 

Nor  did  the  Psalmist  take  a  less  melan¬ 
choly  view  of  the  subject  when  he  declared, 

“  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither  any  that 
go  down  into  silence.” 

Nor  the  preacher  when  he  wrote, 

“For  the  living  know  that  they  shall  die;  but 
the  dead  know  not  anything.”  Ecclesiastes  ix-5. 

Over  patriarchs,  judges,  kings,  prophets 
and  scribes  through  all  the  Jewish  dispen¬ 
sation  hung  the  dark  cloud  of  uncertainty 
and  gloom. 

l  Socrates.  A  translation  of  the  Apology,  Crito  and 
parts  of  Phcedo.  New  York :  Ckas.  Scribner’s  Sons. 


Nor  when  we  survey  the  Gentile  world  do 
we  find  any  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
subject.  The  Greeks  it  is  true,  in  common 
with  the  Egyptians  and  the  Persians,  held 
a  certain  abstract  belief  in  immortality; 
which  however  was  nothing  more  than  an 
abstraction  and  afforded  them  no  ground  of 
hope  or  expectation.  The  average  Greek 
was  a  materialist.  His  bright  and  buoyant 
temperament  repelled  the  idea  of  death. 
“  AYhen  he  lost  a  friend  he  sighed  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  farewell  after  him  to  the  faded 
shore  of  ghosts.  Summoned  himself,  he  de¬ 
parted  with  a  lingering  look  at  the  sun  and 
a  tearful  adieu  to  the  bright  day  and  the 
green  earth.”  1 

It  is  to  a  man’s  tomb  that  we  naturally 
look  for  some  expression  of  his  faith  in  the 
life  to  come.  But  in  the  Greek  mortuary 
inscriptions  we  find  only  the  sad  farewell 
of  those  who  are  bereft  of  hope.  Here  are 
one  or  two  specimens  from  tombs  near 
Athens  dating  from  about  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  B.  C. : 

“She  who  lies  here  coveted  not  while  alive 
garments  or  gold  but  desired  discretion  and  vir¬ 
tue.  But  now,  Dionysia,  in  place  of  youth  and 
bloom  the  Fates  have  awarded  thee  this  sepul¬ 
chre.” 

“  My  name  is  Athenais  and  with  grief  I  go  to 
my  place  among  the  dead,  leaving  my  husband 
and  my  darling  children.  A  grudging  web  the 
Fates  spun  for  me.” 

Reading  these  and  the  larger  number  of 
epitaphs  from  which  they  are  selected,  one 
can  hardly  avoid  concurring  in  the  opinion 
of  a  recent  writer.  “  It  is  certain  that 
throughout  Greece  in  antiquity  the  future 
life  was  by  the  common  people  looked  upon 
with  distaste  if  not  with  dread ;  and  that 

1  Alger’s  “  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life,”  p.  196. 
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they  had  no  doctrine  tending  to  soften  the 
repulsion.”  2 

Now  in  the  light  of  these  facts  would  it 
not  be  unexpected,  at  least,  to  find  the  earli¬ 
est  response  to  the  patriarch’s  question  com¬ 
ing  from  a  Greek  ? 

But  “it  is  the  unexpected,”  some  one 
says,  “which  happens.”  And  so  it  proves ; 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  any 
expression  of  belief  in  Immortality  appears 
in  the  Hebrew  writings,  four  hundred  years 
before  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  a  voice  was 
heard  in  Athens  declaring  in  emphatic  terms 
the  imperishable  character  of  the  soul  and 
the  certainty  of  its  after  life.  What  could 
be  more  strange  than  that  Job,  the  friend 
of  God,  should  be  answered  by  the  pagan 
Socrates?  And  yet  what  could  be  more 
appropriate,  by  way  of  answer,  than  this 
fragment  from  Socrates,  dying  testimony  : 

“  Then  Cebes,  beyond  question,  tlie  soul  is  im¬ 
mortal  and  imperishable  and  our  souls  will  truly 
exist  in  another  world  ?  ” 

Plato:  Phaido ;  106. 

Other  expressions  of  Socrates,  mainly  from 
the  same  conversation  are  not  less  emphatic 
and  significant: 

‘  ...  When  death  attacks  a  man  the  mortal 
portion  of  him  may  be  supposed  to  die,  but  the 
immortal  goes  out  of  the  way  of  death  and  is 
preserved  safe  and  sound.” 

Plato  :  Phaido  ;  106. 

“  ...  But  then,  O  my  friends,  if  the  soul  is 
really  immortal  what  care  should  be  taken  of  her, 
not  only  in  respect  of  the  portion  of  time  which 
is  called  life,  but  of  eternity  !  ” 

Plato  :  Phado ;  107. 

“  And  can  we  suppose  that  the  soul  being  invisi¬ 
ble  and  on  her  way  to  a  place  like  herself  invisi¬ 
ble  and  pure,  a  world  worthy  indeed  the  name  of 
the  Unseen,  there  to  dwell  with  the  good  and  wise 
God — whither  if  God  please  my  soul  must  soon 
go  .  .  .  will  when  released  from  the  body  be  in¬ 
stantly  scattered  to  the  winds  and  destroyed,  as 
the  mass  of  men  assert  ?  ” 

Plato :  Phado ;  80. 

“If  upon  her  release  the  soul  be  found  pure 
and  free  from  all  that  appertains  to  the  body  .  .  . 
she  goes  to  the  world  which  is  invisible  like  her¬ 
self  ;  to  the  world  divine  and  immortal  and  full 
of  thought ;  there  set  free  from  error,  folly,  fears 
and  the  fierce  passions  and  other  evils  of  humanity 
her  lot  is  a  happy  one  indeed  .  .  .  but  if  on  her 

2  Percy  Gardner  in  the  “  Contemporary  Review,” 
December,  1877. 


release  she  be  found  unclean  and  polluted  by  her 
intercourse  with  the  body  .  .  do  you  think  that 
a  soul  in  this  condition  will  be  found  pure  and  un¬ 
contaminated  when  she  is  set  free  ?  ” 

Phado ;  81. 

Is  there  not  here  the  subtance  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  taught  afterwards  by  the  apostle : 

“  To  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  immortality, 
eternal  life;  but  unto  them  that  are  contentious 
and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteous¬ 
ness,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  an¬ 
guish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil  ?  ” 

Romans  ii-7,  8,  9. 

Upon  his  own  age  and  people,  Socrates’ 
teachings  seem  to  have  had  but  little  effect. 
It  is  due  not  to  any  popular  acceptance  of 
his  philosophy,  but  to  the  devotion  of  his 
attached  disciples  and  notably  of  the  great¬ 
est  among  them,  Plato,  that  we  have  it  pre¬ 
served.  Much  of  Socrates’  ill-success  was 
no  doubt  due  to  his  individual  unpopularity. 
The  man  who  makes  it  the  business  of  his 
life,  as  he  made  it,  to  expose  the  ignorance 
and  self-conceit  of  his  neighbors  can  hardly 
expect  and  probably  does  not  care  to  win 
their  confidence  and  regard. 

In  a  later  age,  however,  and  among  an 
alien  people,  Socrates’  sowing  found  a  fertile 
soil  and  bore  rich  fruit.  It  was  seventy 
years  after  his  death  that  the  enterprise  of 
Alexander  the  Great  created  in  Egypt  an 
intellectual  and  commercial  rival  to  Athens. 
Here  for  the  first  time  in  the  world’s  history 
were  brought  together  the  cultured,  specula¬ 
tive  Greek  and  the  devout,  enquiring  Jew. 
Each  borrowed  from  the  other  his  literature. 
The  Greeks  received  the  Scriptures  and  gave 
Plato.  And  while  he  was  reading,  with 
wonder,  no  doubt,  and  with  that  distinctive 
appreciation  of  courage  and  fidelity  which 
marked  the  Greek  mind,  of  the  Hebrew 
heroes  and  their  valiant  deeds,  the  Jew  was 
learning,  with  not  less  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  blameless  life  and  fearless  death 
of  Socrates,  and  receiving  at  the  same  time 
and  that  from  a  heathen  source  his  first 
definite  impressions  as  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  With  what  emphasis  this  influence 
began  to  stamp  itself  upon  the  Jewish  mind 
may  be  judged  from  the  expressions  of  the 
Apocryphal  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  written,  presumably,  at  Alexandria 
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about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  be¬ 
fore  Christ : 

“  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand 
of  God  and  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them 
....  for  though  they  be  punished  in  the  sight 
of  men  yet  is  their  hope  full  of  immortality.” 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  iii-1,  4. 

‘‘But  the  righteous  live  forevermore;  their  re¬ 
ward  also  is  with  the  Lord  and  the  care  of  them 
is  with  the  most  high;  therefore  shall  they  receive 
a  glorious  kingdom  and  a  beautiful  crown  from 
the  Lord’s  hand  ;  ” 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  v-15. 
or  from  the  following  passage  ascribed  by 
sound  criticism  to  the  same  period,  and 
probably  the  only  text  in  canonical  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  directly  asserts  the  doctrine  of 
immortality : 

“And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life 
and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt;  ” 

Daniel  xii-2. 

or  from  that  revolting  story  in  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  which  is  yet  invaluable  for  the  insight 
which  it  gives  into  the  current  religious  ex¬ 
perience  of  that  time  of  the  Seven  Brothers, 
who  while  tortured  for  their  faith  gave 
utterance  to  this  bold  confession  : 

“  Thou  like  a  fury  takest  us  out  of  this  present 
life,  but  the  King  of  the  world  shall  raise  us  up 
who  have  died  for  his  laws  unto  everlasting  life.” 

II  Maccabees  vii-9. 

“  So  when  he  was  ready  to  die  he  said  thus, 
It  is  good  being  put  to  death  by  men  to  look  for 
hope  from  God  to  be  raised  up  again  by  him.” 

II  Maccabees  vii-14. 

“  In  the  course  of  that  Insurrection,”  says 
Dean  Stanley,  referring  to  the  Maccabean 
period,  “  or  at  least  in  the  records  of  it,  the 
belief  in  immortality  which  the  Grecian 
philosophy  had  communicated  to  the  schools 
of  Alexandria,  started  into  a  prominence 
which  it  had  never  achieved  before  and 
which  it  never  lost  afterward.”  1 

Foremost  among  the  Alexandrian  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  doctrine,  and  a  most  important 
link  between  Socrates  and  the  Christian 
system,  was  the  great  and  devout  Jew  whom 
we  know  as  Philo  of  Alexandria.  Born 
twenty  years  before  Christ  and  outliving 
him  thirty  years,  though  not  himself  a 
Christian,  he  played  an  important  if  uncon¬ 

l  Stanley’s  “  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,”  Third 
Series,  Lecture  xlviii. 


scious  part  in  preparing  the  way  for  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Without  referring  to  the  striking 
analogy  between  his  philosophy  and  that  of 
the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
quote  here  one  or  two  of  his  expressions 
bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand : 

“  Man’s  bodily  form  is  made  from  the  ground, 
the  soul  from  no  created  thing  but  from  the  Father 
of  all;  so  that  although  man  was  mortal  as  to 
his  body  he  was  immortal  as  to  his  mind.” 

Philo’s  Works  :  Mangey’s  ed.,  Vol.  i,  p.  32. 

“A  polished,  purified  soul  does  not  die  but 
emigrates;  it  is  of  an  inextinguishable  and  death¬ 
less  race  and  goes  to  heaven,  escaping  the  disso¬ 
lution  and  corruption  which  death  seems  to  in¬ 
troduce.” 

Philo’s  Works:  Mangey’ s  ed.,  Vol.  i,  p.  513. 

“  Complete  virtue  is  the  tree  of  immortal  life.” 

Philo’s  Works:  Mangey’s  ed.,  Vol.  i,  p.  38. 

“Abraham  leaving  his  mortal  part  was  added 
to  the  people  of  God,  enjoying  immortality  and 
made  similar  to  the  angels.  For  the  angels  afro 
the  army  of  God,  bodiless  and  happy  souls.” 

Philo’s  Works:  Mangey’s  ed.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  1G4. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  as  it  happens,  in 
tracing  these  opinions  to  their  source.  Of 
all  the  men  who  lived  after  Socrates  no  one 
was  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  Socratic  or 
the  Platonic  spirit,  as  we  may  choose  to  call 
it,  than  Philo.  Among  the  early  Christian 
fathers  it  was  a  common  saying:  l‘Vel  l’lato 
Philonizat,  vel  Philo  Plalonizat.”  In  all  es¬ 
sential  respects  the  teaching  of  Philo  upon 
the  subject  of  Immortality  was  that  of  Plato 
and  of  Plato’s  master.  And  Philo’s  teaching, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  such  au¬ 
thorities  as  Liicke  and  Norton,  exerted  “  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tian  opinions  than  any  single  man  except¬ 
ing  the  Apostle  Paul.” 

If  any  additional  testimony  is  needed  to 
establish  our  debt  to  Socrates,  let  us  take 
these  expressions  which  seem  to  indicate 
an  expectation  on  his  part  of  the  coming  of 
some  one,  who  should  dispel  in  men’s  minds 
the  fear  of  death.  The  passage  is  from  the 
conversation  of  which  we  have  already 
quoted  a  part : 

“  Cebes  answered  with  a  smile  :  Then  Socrates 
you  must  argue  us  out  of  our  fears,  and  yet 
strictly  speaking  they  are  not  fears,  but  there  is 
a  child  within  us  to  whom  death  is  a  sort  of  hob- 
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goblin;  him  too  we  must  persuade  not  to  be 
afraid  when  he  is  alone  with  him  in  the  dark. 

Socrates  said :  Let  the  voice  of  the  charmer  be 
applied  daily  until  you  have  charmed  him  away. 

And  where  shall  we  find  a  good«  charmer  of 
our  fears  Socrates  when  you  are  gone? 

Hellas,  he  replied,  is  a  large  place,  Cebes,  and 
has  many  good  men,  and  there  are  barbarous 
races  not  a  few:  seek  for  him  among  them  all 
far  and  wide,  sparing  neither  pains  nor  money; 
for  there  is  no  better  way  of  using  your  money. 
And  you  must  not  forget  to  seek  for  him  among 
yourselves,  too;  for  he  is  nowhere  more  likely  to 
be  found.” 

Phcedo-77 ,  78. 

Hardly  any  one  will  read  this  without 
recalling  its  Scripture  parallel: 

“  .  .  .  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of 
the  same,  that  through  death,  he  might  destroy 


him  that  hath  the  power  of  death  that  is  the 
devil;  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of 
death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.” 

Hebrews,  ii— 14,  15. 

And  no  one  who  thus  holds  up  Socrates’ 
ideal  charmer  side  by  side  with  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  picture  of  Him  who  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light,  however  much  the 
former  may  be  paled  by  the  apposition,  can 
fail  to  remark  the  extraordinary  likeness, 
or  to  acknowledge  the  debt  which  we  owe 
to  the  man  who  first  gave  to  the  world, 
wherever  or  however  he  learned  it,  a  tangi¬ 
ble  notion  of  the  life  to  come,  and  a  correct 
apprehension  of  the  way  in  which  that  life 
was  to  be  obtained. 

Eliot  McCormick. 
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There  were  three  of  them — Paulus,  Ma- 
belle  and  Bethesda.  There  were  four  of  us 
if  you  counted  me ;  but  I  sat  in  a  corner 
behind  my  veil,  for  the  wind  was  chill,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  conversation. 

The  wind  was  chill  perhaps,  but  only  to 
the  convalescent.  To  common  mortals 
whom  the  Lord  and  not  the  doctors  had 
made  it  was  sweet  and  serene  as  a  sheltered 
and  lovely  woman.  There  was  no  stab  in 
it  to  them,  and  they  were  as  obtuse  to  its 
menace  as  those  who  have  never  been  led  up 
into  the  wilderness  for  forty  days,  are  obtuse 
to  the  presence  or  the  passage  of  the  sub¬ 
tlest  temptations. 

We  were  not  exactly  strangers  ;  we  were 
not  precisely  friends  ;  thrown  together  by 
the  chance  of  summer  travel,  meeting  to¬ 
day,  parting  to-morrow,  and  stricken  with 
moral  inability  to  leave  a  piazza  wrhere, 
though  far  on  in  the  year,  one  could  sit 
without  a  shiver  to  watch  the  lights  of  the 
town  nodding  across  the  bay,  to  be  be¬ 
witched  by  the  flitting  of  green  and  scarlet 
color  as  the  fishing-fleet  crept  home  vrith 
sailing-signals  up,  to  hear  the  busy  lips  of 
waves  that  one  could  not  see,  in  the  sheer 


blackness  below  the  cliff  at  one’s  feet,  and 
to  receive  upon  one’s  cheek  for  the  last 
treasured  time,  the  breath  of  the  summer 
sea.  The  glory  is  over.  The  harvest  is 
ended.  The  color  and  the  carelessness  and 
the  surrender  of  the  year  are  gone.  To¬ 
morrow  we  go  our  ways  ;  we  gird  and  guard 
ourselves ;  we  meet  the  white  intolerant 
winter. 

Only  old  friendships  can  take  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  silence  in  places  and  in  times  like 
these,  and  we  for  very  distance  must  needs 
talk  the  mood  and  the  evening  out.  The 
weather  is  exhausted,  finance  inflated,  pol¬ 
itics  collapsed,  poor-relief  scanty,  and  the 
temperance  cause  not  soporific.  But  the 
dog  is  here.  His  name  is  Daniel  Deronda. 

“  A  dull  book  ”  pronounces  Paulus.  Ma- 
belle  observes  that  she  had  not  thought  of 
that. 

“  Introspective,  agonizing,  overwrought. 
I  hate  to  see  an  author  say  :  ‘  Come  hear 

me  think  !  ’  ” 

“  The  faults  of  the  age,”  remarked 
Bethesda  languidly.  She  is  wondering 
W'here  the  two  herring-boats  will  go,  that 
glide  across  the  reef,  and  thrust  the  glare  of 
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the  great  torches  at  their  little  bows  far 
upon  the  shore.  The  beach  and  meadows 
shrink,  like  a  girl’s  face  roughly  or  suddenly 
unveiled. 

“  But  why  should  one  express  the  faults 
of  the  age  ?  To  an  extent  of  course  we  all 
do,  or  must.  I  fail  to  see  why  an  author 
should  cultivate  them.'’ 

“  If  you  prefer  a  tale  of  action  to  one  of 
reflection  in  a  novel,  why  not  say  so  ?  ”  sug¬ 
gested  Bethesda.  “  Would  that  not  be  the 
fairest  way  to  begin  an  argument? — if  it 
were  practicable  to  argue  anything  in  face 
and  eyes  of  Western  Light  to-night.  See 
how  red  and  haughty  she  is  !  That  Light 
reminds  me  of  what  the  idiot  said  about 
the  color  of  scarlet.” 

“  What  did  the  idiot  say  ?  ”  asked  Paulus 
not  without  significance  in  his  voice. 

“  That  it  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.” 

“  I  don’t  think  it  was  an  idiot  Bethesda,” 
said  Mabelle  pleasantly,  “  it  was  a  blind 
man.” 

“  Oh  thank  you,  dear.  Well,  it  is  all 
the  same.  I  wonder  how  much  of  a  catch 
those  poor  1  herriners  ’  will  take.  I  should 
like  to  know  this  minute  !  There  is  a  man 
I  know  among  them  who  has  lived  on  In¬ 
dian  meal  a  good  while.  I  wonder  if  I 
should  starve  as  patiently  as  they  do.  I 
think  I  should  get  drunk.” 

“  You  ’ll  keep  her  awake,”  said  Mabelle 
pointing  to  my  corner,  “  if  you  talk  about 
starving  and  drunkards.” 

“  To  be  sure  !  ”  said  Bethesda,  who  always 
sleeps  o’  nights.  She  turned  her  back  a 
little  to  the  herring-boats  and  settled  her¬ 
self  in  the  hammock  comfortably.  This 
brought  her  happy,  healthy  face  in  profile 
against  the  broad  light  from  the  open  par¬ 
lor  door.  Paulus  sat  just  behind  her  some¬ 
what  in  the  shade. 

“  Mr.  Paulus,”  began  Bethesda  abruptly, 
“  You  don’t  like  Deronda.  You  think  him 
a  prig.” 

t  “Always  instructing  everybody,  and  talk¬ 
ing  down — yes.  I  don’t  care  for  him.  I 
don’t  feel  interested  in  him.” 

4 

“  Very  good.  And  you  like  Mirah.  You 
idealize  Mirah.” 

“  T  es  I  like  the  little  Jewess,”  said  Paulus 
heartily. 


“You  think  Deronda  made  the  right 
choice.  You  do  not  wonder  at  him.” 

“  I  think  Mirah  was  far  too  good  for 
him !  ”  replied  Paulus  with  enthusiasm. 

“  And  Gwendolyn  ?  I  know  what  you 
think  of  Gwendolyn.  I  know  all  about  it. 
I  don’t  see  how  we  can  talk  about  this  book. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  people.  You  belong 
to  the  other  kind.  You  would  never  under¬ 
stand — never !  ” 

“  Bethesda  !  ”  exclaimed  Mabelle. 

“  Why,  really — ”  said  Paulus,  slightly 
hesitating,  “  I  hardly  know  whether  I  im 
to  consider  myself  complimented  or  not.” 

“  Should  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  ”  said 
Bethesda  gently.  “  But  you  see  we  are  not 
so  much  considering  you  as  Gwendolyn.” 

“  Gwendolyn  flirted,”  said  Paulus  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  announces  a  finality. 
There  are  some  things  that  Bethesda  never 
bears  precisely  as  a  young  lady  should,  and 
I  knew  that  this  would  prove  to  be  one. 
She  rose  from  the  hammock  and  walked 
over,  standing  in  front  of  Paulus,  her  tall 
figure  vivid  between  the  shine  from  the 
house,  and  the  gloom  from  the  sea. 

“  Before  she  knew  Deronda,  certainly. 
We  all  do,  till  the  time  comes  to  stop.  But 
of  course  you  grant  that  her  time  had  come. 
Of  course  you  do  not  mean  that  she  coquet¬ 
ted  after  she  knew  Deronda,  Mr.  Paulus !  ” 

“  She  coquetted  with  Deronda,”  observed 
Paulus  with  great  calm,  “with  Deronda 
himself.” 

Every  woman  of  us  winced.  I  could  see 
that  Bethesda  drew  her  breath  a  little 
quickly.  She  paced  up  and  down  the  piazza 
for  some  moments  and  said  : 

“  The  herring-fleet  has  gone  out ;  It  has 
gone  out  beyond  the  bar.” 

Paulus  puffed  peacefully  at  his  cigar  ;  he 
might  be  indifferently  watching  the  shining 
fleet,  or  the  silent  woman ;  one  was  no  far¬ 
ther  than  another  from  a  man  who  could 
think  that  Gwendolyn  flirted  with  Deronda. 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand,”  observed 
Bethesda  at  last  with  a  highly-bred  compos¬ 
ure  she  resorts  to,  when  she  is  afraid  of 
over  expressing  herself,  “what  you  mean 
Mr.  Paulus  when  you  speak  in  that  wray.” 

“  Why,  she  knew  what  she  was  about,” 
urged  Paulus.  “  She  was  sophisticated  ;  a 
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woman  of  experience ;  and  her  husband  had 
warned  her.  I  declare  one  feels  a  certain 
sympathy  even  with  Grandcourt  under  the 
circumstances. 

“  Oh !  ”  cried  Mabelle,  lifting  up  her  pret¬ 
ty  face. 

“  If  I  had  been  a  man,”  flashed  Bethesda, 
“  I  mean  if  I  had  been  Deronda,  I  would 
have  married  Gwendolyn  ;  if  I  could  have 
won  her ;  I  would  have  risked  it.  She 
would  have  changed.  She  would  have  de¬ 
veloped.  There  was  an  angel  in  her  marble. 
Women  are  always  taking  men  on  the 
principle  of  evolution — to  educate  them. 
Why  should  not  a  man  take  a  woman  in 
that  way  once  in  a  while  ?  ” 

“  Why  yes,  if  he  wants  her,  replied  Paulus, 
looking  puzzled.  “  But  I  don’t  understand 
exactly.  Is  Gwendolyn  your  ideal  woman 
then,  Miss  Bethesda  ?  ” 

“  Ask  her  if  Dorothea  is !  ”  cried  Mabelle 
impetuously. 

“  Deronda  is  certainly  not  the  ideal  man,” 
observed  Bethesda,  “  and  that  is  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain.  If  I  were  ‘a  woman  who  dared’  to 
write  novels,  I  would  not  put  my  ideal  man 
into  a  book  ;  my  heroine  every  year,  if  you 
please  ;  my  hero, — never  ! 

But  certainly  I  think  if  I  had  been  Daniel 
Deronda  I  should  have  loved  Gwendolyn 
Harleth.  That  she  was  a  charming  and 
changing  woman,  he  would  have  been  the 
last  to  deny.  He  was  full  of  masculine  apt¬ 
ness  for  admiring  what  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  love.  He  had  the  fatal  facility  of 
his  sex,  also,  for  admiring  in  more  than  one 
direction  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Now  I 
wonder  if  I  must  beg  anybody’s  pardon  for 
saying  this !  ”  added  Bethesda. 

“  Not  mine  at  least,”  replied  Paulus  with 
some  warmth,  “  for  I  want  to  be  allowed  to 
suggest  that  a  man  might  be  excused  for 
not  making  up  his  mind,  when  My  Lady 
flits  from  him  to  Grandcourt,  or  over  to 
Max,  or  Rex,  or  Trix  or  whoever  he 
was,  with  no  more  conscience  than  abutter- 
fly.” 

“  Mr.  Paulus,”  said  Bethesda,  “  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  you  need  to  have  Gwendolyn  explained 
to  you  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  I ’m  sure.  It  seems  so. 
Try  and  see.” 


“  Not  for  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them !  ”  cried  Bethesda. 

“I’m  only  a  man  you  know,”  pleaded 
Paulus  with  suspiciously  sudden  humility. 
“  You  should  be  patient  with  me,  as  well  as 
■with  the  other  lower  orders  of  creation.” 

Bethesda  had  the  dog,  now,  standing  with 
his  tall  head  resting  upon  the  palm  of  her 
upturned  hand,  and  Paulus  glanced  in  his 
direction. 

“  But  I  never  have  to  explain  things  to 
him,”  said  Bethesda.  “  Poor  Gwendolyn  ! 
And  she  had  just  begun  to  be  herself.  She 
had  just  entered  this  new  life,  that  all  con¬ 
secrated  creatures  must  come  to,  by  some 
means,  through  some  other  nature,  perhaps, 
— the  better  life — ” 

“  That  is  what  they  all  call  it,”  interrupt¬ 
ed  Paulus,  laying  down  his  cigar. 

“  Should  n’t  Deronda  help  Gwendolyn 
then  just  because  he  was  a  man  ?  asked  Ma¬ 
belle  with  much  sweet  earnestness  ;  “  must 
we  never  do  each  other  any  good  because  we 
are — different  ?  "What  would  you  do  about 
clergymen  then,  and  such  cases  ?  ” 

“  Deronda  was  not  a  clergyman,”  said 
Paulus,  “  neither  am  I.” 

“If  you  had  been  I  should  not  have  said 
it,”  replied  Mabelle  in  her  ladylike  voice. 
Paulus  glanced  up  appreciatively. 

But  Bethesda  stood  looking  out  to  sea. 

“  If  there  is  any  one  thing  I  like  above  all 
others,  in  George  Eliot’s  stories,”  she  began 
with  a  marked  change  of  tone,  “  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  lofty  relation  upon  which  her 
men  and  women  meet ;  it  is  the  quality  of 
nature  in  her  that  conceives  such  men  and 
women,  and  by  an  instinct  divine  as  the 
god’s  can  put  them  on  that  plane  and  that 
alone.  Look  at  Dorothea — the  way  she  and 
Lydgate  meet — the  way  she  and  Ladislaw 
act.  She  creates  the  atmosphere  about 
them  both.  She  is  as  womanly  as  Psyche 
and  white  as  Diana.  There  is  Mr.  Tryan 
in  Janet’s  Repentance,  and  Romola  and 
Savonarola  and  Dinah  ;  perhaps  one  rmght 
add  how  she  managed  it  all  with  Adanf 
and  Seth.  But  especially  Mr.  Tryan  sav¬ 
ing  that  drinking  woman.  How  delicately 
that  was  done  !  Their  whole  relation  was 
like  a  fading  daisy  painted  on  a  golden 
ground.” 
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“  Yes,”  said  Mabelle,  “  I  saw  one  once  on 
a  panel.  One  of  Hunt’s  pupils  did  it.” 

“  But  they  fell  in  love  before  they  got 
through  with  it,”  suggested  Paulus ;  timidly 
however.  Who  could  speak  without  rever¬ 
ence  of  the  mystical  and  denied  feelig  that 
united  Janet  to  the  memory  of  the  saint 
who  had  saved  her  and  died?  Certainly 
not  Paulus. 

“  As  for  Gwendolyn,”  proceeded  Bethesda, 
“  I  doubt  if  she  would  ever  have  thought 
about  him — in  that  other  way — if  he  hadn’t 
gone  to  Jerusalem  with  the  other  woman. 
As  if  it  were  marriage  she  wanted !  It  was 
salvation. 

But  I  can’t  talk  about  Gwendolyn  and 
Deronda !  ” 

Bethesda  paced  to  and  fro  again,  a  little 
longer  this  time,  upon  the  wind-swept  piazza 
length,  before  she  said  : 

“  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Paulus,  that  there  is 
a  fine  high,  true  ground  upon  which  men 
and  women  ought  to  meet  if  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  at  all ;  and  that  George  Eliot  has 
done  much  to  rebuke  us  up  to  it.  She 
never  forgets  the  peril.  She  never  over¬ 
looks  the  possibility,  or  the  pain  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  if  people  are  young,  or  inexperi¬ 
enced,  or  without  principle,  or  without 
drilled  self-control.  But  we  are  not  always 
young.  We  get  the  experience,  and  the 
control,  and  the  good  sense,  and  common 
good-breeding  goes  a  great  way  to  guide 
the  world  after  all.  And  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  society  if  we  adopted  or  adapted 
the  rules  you  judged  poor  Gwendolyn  by  ? 
Must  every  lady  who  teaches  a  Bible  class 
of  men,  stop  the  moment  the  poor  fellows 
become  dependent  on  her  for  their  spiritual 
life?  Shall  she  withdraw  the  ideal,  the 
unapproachableness  which  make  her  the 
guide  and  guard  she  is  to  them  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  are  "men  and  she  a  woman  ? 
Must  every  clergyman  who  preaches  to  an 
audience  composed  three-fourths  of  female 
parishioners,  lower  his  calling  to  an  endless 
analysis  of  a  thing  that  can  no  more  be  too 
closely  analyzed  without  injury  than  a  but¬ 
terfly’s  wing,  that  unmatched  phenomenon 
which  we  call  religious  emotion  ?  Let  him 
be  cautious  I  grant  you  ;  calm  I  pray  him  ; 
consecrated  I  demand  of  him  !  But  in  the 


name  of  all  that  is  most  permanent  and 
most  lofty  in  human  feeling,  let  us  not  mis¬ 
interpret  the  natures  or  the  conduct  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  all  this  and  more  !  ” 

“  Do  you  think,”  asked  Paulus  meekly, 
“  that  Gwendolyn  was  all  this  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.  Far  from  it.  But  she 
would  have  become  like  this.  She  had  it 
in  her,  Mr.  Paulus !  ”  added  Bethesda,  “  I 
grant  you.  It  is  not  easy.  It  is  a  strait  and 
narrow  way.  But  one  must  live,  to  know  how 
to  live.  The  reciprocal  relations  of  men  and 
women  must  be  many  and  free  to  be  simple 
and  fine.  Is  it  not  part  of  the  great  law  of 
self-conquest  that  enters  into  all  human  ac¬ 
tion,  that  we  should  help  one  another 
through  our  distance  and  our  difference? 
That  seems  to  me  the  best  of  many  good 
reasons  why  men  may  do  for  women  or  wo¬ 
men  for  men,  what  neither  kind  can  do  for 
itself ;  that  we  must  speak  behind  the 
lattice  or  the  veil ;  that  we  must  repress  our¬ 
selves,  guard  ourselves,  or  those  whom  we 
would  help,  perhaps  more,  far  more  than 
we  do  ourselves — do  you  not  see  ?  ” — 

Bethesda  checked  herself  and  gently 
pushing  away  the  dog,  went  into  the  house 
and  left  us.  Paulus  glanced  after  her, 
smoking  still.  Mabelle  said  it  was  a  lovely 
evening,  but  growing  late.  When  we  went 
upstairs  that  night,  she  asked  her : 

“  Bethesda  dear?  I  wondered  if  you 
meant  Platonic  friendships.” 

“  Platonic  fiddlesticks  !  ”  said  Bethesda. 

“  But  I  thought  you  believed,  you  would 
think—  ” 

“  I  think  no  woman  of  sense  would  dis¬ 
cuss  Platonic  friendships  in  these  days 
with  a  man,  Mabelle  Ma  chore.” 

“  But  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  you  say — 
now  it  sounds  like  going  back  on  yourself 
when  you  speak  in  that  tone.  I  know  ‘  go¬ 
ing  back  ’  is  slang,”  added  Mabelle  hastily. 

“  What  an  admirable  paper  might  be 
written  on  the  unexercised  beliefs  of  the 
human  mind,”  said  Bethesda  with  an  in¬ 
terested  air,  “  Let  us  find  an  unappreciated 
genius  and  make  him  a  present  of  the  copy¬ 
right.” 

Mabelle  looked  up  doubtfully.  She  is 
never  quite  sure  if  she  makes  Bethesda  out. 
Whereas,  to  me,  she  is  as  easy  to  make  out 
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as  a  hearty,  fresh,  west  wind.  I  sometimes 
wish  Gwendolyn  had  known  such  a  woman. 
It  would  have  saved  all  that  Deronda  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  possible  to  over  value  the 
influence  of  women  upon  each  other,  espec¬ 
ially  in  moral  exigencies  and  in  an  age  like 
ours. 

It  was  not  until  Mabelle  had  brushed  her 
pretty  hair  very  thoroughly  and  gracefully 
down  to  its  shining  ends — and  this  takes 
Mabelle  a  good  while — that  she  said  : 

“  Bethesda  dear  ?  Did  it  not  occur  to 
you  ?  It ’s  a  mistake  your  kind  of  women 
sometimes  make.  I  wish  you  would  ask 
Mr.  Paulus  if  he  meant  what  he  said  about 


Gwendolyn.  For  my  part  I  don’t  think  he 
did.” 

“  Then,”  said  Bethesda,  “  he  should  n’t 
have  said  it !  I  remember  reading  of  a 
railway  company  that  said  to  a  man  :  You 
represent  the  public  and  the  public  so-and- 
so.  Mr.  Paulus  represents  mankind,  and 
I  repeat,  Mr.  Paulus  should  n’t  have  said  it.” 

“And  if  Gwendolyn  represented  woman¬ 
kind?”  suggested  Mabelle  selecting  her 
crimpers  critically,  “  would  n’t  you  admit 
that  he  had  some  excuse  ?  ” 

“Ah,  but  she  doesn’t!”  said  Bethesda 
quickly,  “  and  that  is  just  the  difference.” 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
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While  living  in  London  I  visited  Emily 
Faithfull,  and  was  much  interested  in  all 
her  efforts  in  behalf  of  working  women. 
Mentioning,  after  my  return  to  this  country, 
Miss  Faithfull’s  Employment  Office,  her 
Magazine,  printing  office,  and  other  under¬ 
takings,  a  friend  said  to  me,  “We  have 
here  an  earnest,  sensible  philanthropist,  as 
entirely  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  her  sex 
as  Miss  Faithfull  can  be,  and  in  her  own 
fashion  quite  as  efficient  a  worker.” 

Having  asked  for  further  information,  I 
received  it  as  follows :  “  Jane  Help  was 
thrown  at  twenty  years  of  age  on  her  own 
resources.  She  has  been  a  public  school¬ 
teacher;  has  worked  for  a  city  paper  on 
book  notices  and  paragraphs  ;  has  been  for 
a  year  housekeeper  for  an  invalid ;  in  times 
of  epidemic  she  acted  as  nurse;  she  has 
clerked  in  a  store,  kept  books  for  an  associ¬ 
ation,  and  has  for  several  years  gone  out  by 
the  week  as  seamstress.  Thus  until  she 
was  thirty-eight  she  spent  her  time,  intent 
on  self-support,  and  on  laying  up  a  little 
sum  to  provide  for  herself  in  time  of  illness 
or  old  age.  Ten  years  ago  she  very  unex¬ 
pectedly  received  from  the  bequest  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  cousin,  a  house  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  town  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  Her 


cousin’s  lawyer  urged  her,  as  the  house  was 
shabby  and  in  a  rough  part  of  the  city,  to 
sell  it  for  what  it  would  bring,  retire  to  a 
country  village,  and  live  comfortably  on  her 
small  property ;  and  this  all  who  knew  her 
expected  she  would  do,  adopting  some  or¬ 
phan  to  care  for  her  old  age.  Jane,  how¬ 
ever,  resolved  differently.  She  said  that  she 
was  identified  with  working-women ;  she 
had  served  in  many  capacities  and  had  a 
somewhat  wide  acquaintance  with  employ¬ 
ments  and  employers;  all  her  sympathies 
were  enlisted  for  self-supporting  women ; 
she  thought  that  she,  better  than  most  peo¬ 
ple,  understood  their  trials,  their  errors, 
their  needs,  and  their  temptations.  She 
intended  to  devote  her  life  to  their  inter¬ 
ests.  Accordingly  Miss  Help  took  the  fund 
of  seven  hundred  dollars  which  she  had 
earned  for  herself,  and  therewith  she  reno¬ 
vated  her  house.  It  is  an  old-fashioned, 
three-storv,  brick  building,  with  numerous 
small,  low-ceiled  rooms,  in  a  neighborhood 
of  business  houses  and  low  alleys.  Miss 
Help  had  it  put  in  thorough  repair,  fur¬ 
nished  it  in  the  plainest  and  most  substan¬ 
tial  manner  possible,  and  put  up  her  sign, 
‘Working-Woman’s  Bureau,’  and  now  if 
you  want  to  know  what  that  means,  and 
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what  she  is  doing,  go  and  spend  a  day  with 
her ;  she  will  welcome  you.  She  has  in  re¬ 
serve  her  ten  thousand,  supports  herself  on 
the  interest  thereof,  and  makes  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  by  the  aid  of  that  interest,  sup¬ 
port  itself.” 

“And  what  is  Miss  Help  personally?” 

“A  woman  of  iron  constitution,  strong 
common  sense,  a  fair  education,  utter  fear¬ 
lessness,  practical  experience,  shrewd  in¬ 
sight,  quick  writ,  bluff  and  plain,  and  ar¬ 
dently  religious.” 

I  wrote  Miss  Help  a  note,  stating  my 
wish  to  spend  a  day  with  her,  and  received 
word  that  I  should  be  cordially  welcomed. 
Accordingly  before  eight  o’clock  on  an  au¬ 
tumn  morning  I  approached  the  Working- 
Woman’s  Bureau.  Printed  upon  the 
house,  beside  the  front  door  I  read — 

“  Boarding  for  Unemployed  Working- 
Women. 

“  Situations  provided  free  of  charge. 

“Advice  and  Instruction  Given. 

“  Lodgings  for  Girls  Learning  Trades. 

References. 

“  Rev.  Sharon  Waite. 

“  John  Sloane,  Esqr.,  J.  P.” 

By  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  Miss  Help 
thus  guaranteed  her  intentions.  I  entered 
the  office.  A  fire  in  a  grate,  an  office  table, 
wire  blinds  for  the  windows,  a  few  chairs, 
a  work-stand  with  needles,  thread  and  scis¬ 
sors,  hooks  and  a  whisk  broom  on  the  walls ; 
a  couple  of  Bibles  and  several  daily  papers 
on  a  stand,  a  bare,  well-scrubbed  floor  ;  this 
was  the  office  wherein  Jane  Help,  forty- 
eight,  keen-eyed  and  kindly,  reigned  su¬ 
preme.  She  invited  me  up  to  her  own  front- 
room  to  lay  aside  bonnet  and  shawl,  after 
which  we  made  a  tour  of  the  house,  finding 
everywhere,  in  chambers,  bath-room,  sew¬ 
ing-room  and  kitchen,  good  ventilation  and 
and  scrupulous  cleanness,  with  furniture 
plain  but  comfortable,  and  utensils  well 
adapted  to  their  uses. 

We  now  returned  to  the  office.  I  seated 
myself,  ostensibly  with  a  book.  Miss  Help 
attacked  her  accounts,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  a  young  woman  came  in. 

“  I ’m  out  of  a  place  ma'am,  and  I  was 
told  that  here  was  boarding  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed  and  help  in  getting  a  place.” 


“  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  situation  ?  ” 

“  The  family  went  south,  for  the  winter.” 

“  Any  recommendations  ?  ” 

The  girl  handed  over  a  bit  of  paper. 

“Well,”  said  Miss  Help,  “read  my  rules 
out  loud,  and  see  if  they  suit  you.” 

The  girl  took  the  sheet  of  pasteboard  and 
read ; 

“  Board  and  Lodging  one  dollar  a  week. 

“  Credit  given  in  exceptional  cases. 

“  Three  hours’  work  for  the  house  re¬ 
quired  each  day. 

“Facilities  for  doing  your  own  washing 
and  ironing. 

“  Free  use  of  sewing-machine,  when  found 
unoccupied. 

“  Lodgers  must  retire  at  half  past  nine  ; 
rise  at  five. 

“  Lodgers  must  not  be  out  after  nine  at 
night. 

“  Well  conducted  visitors  received  in  the 
parlor. 

“All  Lodgers  will  attend  family  worship.” 

“  Very  well,  ma’am,”  said  the  girl.  “  May 
I  bring  my  trunk  ?” 

“  Certainly.  And  you  will  not  pay  in 
advance,  as  you  may  only  be  here  a  few 
days.  What  work  are  you  looking  for  ?  ” 

“  Waiting,  and  chamber-work.” 

“  Can  you  run  a  machine  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 

“  While  here  you  may  take  the  hour  and 
a  half  before  breakfast  at  chamber-work, 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  after  breakfast  at 
the  machine.  There  are  sheets  up  in  the 
sewing-room  to  be  mended,  and  pillow-cases 
to  be  made.  Cora !  ” 

A  ten-year-old  girl  who  had  answered  the 
door  ran  in. 

“  Take  Sara  Black  up  to  No.  5,  D.,”  said 
Miss  Help,  examining  her  book,  “  and  show 
her  the  sewing-room.  Then,  Sara,  you  had 
better  see  to  your  trunk.  The  first  call 
there  comes  for  your  kind  of  a  place,  I  will 
send  you  to  apply  for.  As  to  the  visitors, 
let  me  say  that  they  come  in  here  to  me 
frst,  and  I  shall  send  them  into  the  parlor 
only  if  I  think  them  the  right  sort.” 

Cora  conducted  Sara  out.  I  said, 

“  You  allow  them  to  be  out  in  the  even¬ 
ings  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  They  have  their  friends  to 
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visit,  their  church  services,  a  little  shopping, 
or  a  beau  to  walk  with.  They  are  human, 
and  have  social  natures  and  needs ;  not 
showing  myself  their  enemy,  I  get  their 
confidence,  they  tell  me  frankly  where  they 
go,  and  I  find  them  generally  taking  my 
advice  about  then-  resorts.  Of  course  if 
they  went  to  places  which  I  considered  dan¬ 
gerous  or  immoral,  they  must  have  the 
choice,  either  of  doing  better  or  leaving  the 
Bureau.” 

“And  about  the  visitors  ?  ” 

“  There  again  I  consider  their  social  na¬ 
tures.  It  will  be  far  better  for  them  to  see 
their  friends  from  half  past  six  to  nine  in 
that  little  sitting-room,  which  they  style  a 
parlor,  than  to  be  meeting  them  surrepti¬ 
tiously  at  corners,  or  in  low  restaurants. 
Again,  I  thus  soon  find  out  the  fashion  of 
their  acquaintances.  I  send  no  one  across 
the  hall  tipsy  or  with  tobacco  in  his  mouth  ; 
if  I  find  a  girl  has  a  drinking  follower  I  rea¬ 
son  with  her  and  influence  her,  and  often 
succeed  in  breaking  up  a  dangerous  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Sometimes,  too,  I  turn  my 
efforts  to  the  improvement  of  the  young 
men,  if  they  seem  likely  fellows,  and  I  have 
got  a  good  many  to  join  a  temperance  soci¬ 
ety,  and  for  some  I  have  found  situations. 
We  have  had  three  weddings  here  of  tidy 
young  couples  who  are  doing  well,  and  I 
gave  each  bride  ten  dollars  towards  her 
furnishing.  Several  girls  without  homes 
have  come  here  to  board  while  they  made 
their  wedding  clothes ;  the  other  girls  got 
interested  and  helped  them,  and  it  served  to 
increase  good  feeling  and  a  decent  ambition. 
One  of  those  girls  doing  chamber-work  came 
yesterday,  to  stay  a  month  and  get  ready  to 
be  married.” 

“  So,  you  encourage  marriages  and  don’t 
think  there  are  too  many  people  in  the 
world.” 

“  Marriage  is  a  God-implanted  instinct ; 
it  must  therefore  be  a  right  instinct ; 
Too  many  people!  "When  will  folks  cry 
too  much  corn  or  wheat  ?  When  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  any  natural  production 
new  uses  are  found  for  it,  and  thus  demand 
and  supply  equalize  themselves.  So  as  hu¬ 
man  beings  increase,  new  means  of  support 
and  new  fields  of  labor  will  open  to  them. 


God’s  earth  will  never  be  too  narrow  for 
God’s  children,  and  it  will  always  bring 
forth  bread  enough  for  the  waiting  mouths, 
if  human  hands  exert  themselves  to  produce 
and  not  to  destroy  bread.” 

A  girl  entered,  bag  in  hand. 

“  I ’m  going  now,  Miss  Help,  and  thank 
you  for  all  your  goodness.  And  that  five 
dollars  of  the  bill  I  will  pay  up  as  fast  as  I 
take  in  my  wages.” 

“  That  will  be  all  right,  Mary.  Take 
care  of  your  health,  be  sure  and  wear  your 
flannels,  and  remember  it  is  the  best  econ¬ 
omy  to  keep  good  strong  shoes  on  your 
feet.  Try  and  give  satisfaction  to  Mrs. 
Lester.” 

“  That  girl,”  said  Miss  Help  as  Mary 
went  off,  “  has  been  here  seven  weeks.  She 
came  with  a  bad  cold,  from  wearing,  from 
false  ideas  of  saving,  broken  shoes.  To  get 
a  fine  Sunday  hat  or  gown,  these  girls  often 
go  with  half  bare  feet  while  they  are  work¬ 
ing,  and  with  insufficient  underclothes. 
Mary  has  been  very  sick  here.  I  made  her 
use  her  money  for  shoes,  flannels  and  medi¬ 
cine,  but  though  she  is  in  my  debt  for  board 
she  will  pay  it.  I  found  her  a  situation  as 
cook  yesterday.  Doctoring  does  not  cost 
here ;  a  kind  physician  comes  to  my  girls 
without  charge.  God  reward  him.” 

“  Do  you  have  work  enough  to  keep  these 
girls  busy  three  hours?  ” 

“  Generally.  I  demand  scrupulous  care 
of  everything.  The  house  has  twenty-one 
rooms  all  told.  We  make  our  own  bread 
and  yeast,  and  do  all  our  own  sewing.  I 
see  that  everything  is  darned,  mended  and 
patched  to  the  last  possibility ;  it  is  a  good 
lesson  to  the  girls.  We  save  up  all  the  scraps, 
and  piece  quilts  and  quilt  them ;  we  make 
the  comfortables  for  the  beds ;  they  do  all 
my  sewing,  and  if  there  is  extra  time  for 
them,  I  let  them  use  it  on  their  sewing.” 

A  wretchedly  delicate  girl  of  about  thirty 
came  in  panting,  “  Miss  Help,  can  I  board 
here  a  few  weeks?  I’m  worn  out  with 
night-work.  I ’ve  been  in  a  dress-maker  s 
shop.  I ’m  nearly  used  up.  I ’m  alone  m 
the  world.  There ’s  a  note  from  my  min¬ 
ister.  I  thought  may  be  I  could  get  dress¬ 
making  enough  among  the  girls  here  to  pay 
mv  way.”  Tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
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“  Cora !  Take  this  young  woman’s  things 
up  to  20,  and  light  the  fire  that ’s  laid  up 
there.  Don’t  give  way,  Miss  Porter,  I  ’ll 
bring  you  round  all  right.  You  must  rest 
here  without  doing  a  thing  until  Saturday 
morning,  and  then  I  shall  send  you  out  in 
the  country  ten  miles,  to  stay  two  weeks 
and  not  do  one  stitch  of  sewing.  When 
you  come  back  you  may  sew  for  me  awhile, 
and  we  ’ll  see.  I  ’ll  engage  to  keep  you  sup¬ 
plied  for  a  time.  There  are  the  rules,  but 
you  will  not  do  your  three  hours’  work  until 
you  are  better.  Cora  !  you  go  tell  the  cook 
to  make  a  pint  of  good  strong  beef  tea.  I  ’ll 
send  for  your  trunk,  Miss  Porter.  You  can 
suit  yourself  with  a  book  from  the  sitting- 
room,  and  then  go  to  your  room  and  lie 
down.  I’ll  send  your  meals  up  to-day. 
Cora !  go  get  Miss  Porter  a  milk-biscuit 
and  a  cup  of  tea.” 

After  Miss  Porter  had  gone  to  the  invalid 
room,  looking  cheered  and  invigorated  al¬ 
ready,  Miss  Help  said,  “  I  know  what  that 
is ;  I  sewed  once.  Poor  soul,  she  is  nearly 
broken  down,  but  I’ll  bring  her  round. 
Highly  vouched  for  too.  I  have  two  or 
three  old  friends  among  the  market  people 
from  the  country,  who  take  worn-out  girls 
like  that  for  a  week,  or  two,  or  three,  for  a 
visit,  as  I  ask,  and  give  them  country  air 
and  living,  and  save  lives  by  it  often  too. 
It ’s  their  way  of  giving,  God  accept  it!  ” 

A  lady  came  in  for  a  nursery-governess  ; 
another  for  a  monthly  nurse  ;  a  dressmaker 
for  a  trimmer.  The  nurse’s  address  was 
given,  the  other  two  applications  were  reg¬ 
istered. 

I  asked,  “  What  is  your  experience  about 
these  trades-girls  whom  you  board  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I ’ve  saved  many  of  them.  They 
get  from  four  to  eight  dollars  a  week  wages. 
I  board  them  for  two  dollars  a  week.  They 
do  not  give  any  housework,  except  to  take 
their  turn  on  Sundays,  and  to  make  their 
own  beds  before  they  go  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  They  do  their  Trashing  in'  evenings. 
My  rules  apply  to  them  ;  they  find  here  a 
cheap,  cheerful  home.  They  learn  to  do 
their  own  sewing,  they  get  some  ideas  of 
housework  ;  if  they  are  sick  they  are  cared 
for ;  if  they  are  worn  out,  I  get  a  country 
vacation  for  them ;  losing  work  they  are  not 


thrown  on  the  streets,  and  I  find  myself 
standing  as  a  mother  or  guardian  to  them, 
and  keeping  them  out  of  bad  places  and 
bad  company.  It  pays,  thank  God,  it  pays 
in  rescued  lives.” 

Here  a  shiftless-looking  man  came  in. 
“  Miss  Help,  my  wife  sent  me  to  see  if  you 
could  get  her  more  work  places.  It ’s  more 
than  she  can  do  to  keep  the  family,  and  I 
can’t  get  a  bit  of  work.”  Miss  Help  regis¬ 
tered  the  application.  “  Here  Sands,  if 
you’re  out  of  work,  you  can  go  get  this 
trunk  for  me,  and  I  ’ll  give  you  twenty-five 
cents.” 

“  Why  Miss  Help,  that  ain’t  more  than 
half-pay.” 

“  Half  a  loaf ’s  better  than  no  bread.  It 
is  all  a  poor  girl  can  pay  you.  I  ’ll  tell'  you 
what,  Sands,  you  don’t  want  to  work.  There ’s 
work  of  some  kind  if  men  will  watch  for  it, 
and  do  it  for  what  they  can  get.  Did  you 
run  to  those  men  whose  cellars  were  flooded 
last  week  and  offer  to  work  cleaning  them 
out  for  provisions?  Have  you  gone  into 
the  country  since  this  last  storm,  and  offered 
to  help  the  farmers  clear  up  the  wrecks,  if 
they’d  pay  you  by  bringing  you  potatoes 
or  meal,  or  wood  or  vegetables,  when  they 
come  to  town  ?  I  know  you,  Sands  ;  your 
idea  of  work  is  to  carry  home  the  washing 
your  wife  does.  If  you  ’ll  put  your  hand  to 
any  work  that  is  going,  and  take  five  and 
ten-cent  jobs,  or  shoes,  or  food,  or  coal  for 
your  work,  and  be  always  on  the  lookout 
you  ’ll  get  work  enough  to  keep  out  hunger 
and  cold.” 

“  There  ’^too  many  people  in  the  world,” 
whined  Sand’s. 

“How  many  children  have  you?”  de¬ 
manded  Miss  Help. 

“  Why,  six.” 

“  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  you  have  n’t  lived 
up  to  your  views  in  regard  to  popula¬ 
tion  very  well.  Now  go  and  bring  that 
trunk.” 

Hardly  was  he  gone,  when  another  man 
with  a  huge  bundle  of  shop-work  came  in. 

“  I  just  stopped  a  minute,  Miss  Help,  to 
thank  you  for  your  advice,  and  tell  you  it 
works.  Susan ’s  better  already,  and  she 
says  if  you  hear  of  an  office  or  two  for  her 
to  clean,  or  any  light  work  with  a  little 
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fresh  air  to  it,  she’ll  be  glad  to  take  it,” 
and  away  he  went. 

Miss  Help  explained,  “  He ’s  an  industri¬ 
ous  fellow,  thrown  out  of  work  by  a  mer¬ 
cantile  house  failure.  He  came  to  me,  tears 
in  his  eyes,  saying  his  wife  was  dying  by 
inches  running  a  sewing-machine  on  slop- 
sewing,  and  it  took  twelve  hours  a  day  run¬ 
ning  to  earn  bread.  I  told  him  to  go  home 
and  run  the  machine;  he  was  strong,  and  if 
his  wife  learned  it  he  could  ;  let  him  run  it 
eleven  hours,  and  Susan  take  it  one ;  let  her 
do  the  house  work  and  the  errands,  and 
she ’d  get  better  soon.” 

A  nice  elderly  woman  came  in.  “  Miss 
Help,  I ’ve  been  getting  three  dollars  a  week, 
but  my  missis  has  been  losing  so  much 
money  lately  that  she  cannot  afford  now  to 
pay  more  than  two  and  a  quarter.  Would 
you,  if  you  were  me,  look  up  a  three-dollar 
place,  or  take  the  lower  wages  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  good  place  and  you  have  had  it 
five  years  ;  you  understand  the  mistress  and 
the  work,  and  get  plenty  of  spare  time. 
Now,  Mrs.  Moore,  at  your  age  freedom 
from  worry  and  from  over-work  is  worth 
to  you  more  than  money;  in  changing,  you 
would  spend  some  money ;  you  might 
change  several  times  and  so  lose  a  few  weeks, 
you  would  be  on  expense  while  out  of  a 
place.  You  have  a  good  home,  and  have 
been  laying  irp  from  your  wages,  and  your 
mistress  is  a  kind  friend.  Hard  times  press 
on  her,  and  she  is  compelled  to  make  you  a 
sharer  in  them.  I  think  you  had  better 
accept  your  share ;  you  must  not  expect  not 
to  feel  the  pressure  which  all  are  feeling. 
We  are  all,  employers  and  employed,  virtu¬ 
ally  in  the  same  boat ;  if  your  mistress  has 
less  income,  you  save  less  from  your  wages.” 

“That’s  about  what  I  thought,”  said 
Mrs.  Moore ;  “  but  I  thought  I ’d  come  and 
fortify  myself  on  your  opinions.  Your 
views,  Miss  Help,  are  as  good  as  gold.” 

Mrs.  Moore  having  departed  fixed  on 
keeping  a  good  place,  a  showily-dressed 
woman  came  in,  saying; — 

“  Miss  Help,  I  don’t  like  my  place  ;  it ’s 
being  nothing  but  a  servant  anyhow,  and  I 
don’t  like  being  ordered  round  ;  that ’s  just 
the  way  it  was  in  the  hotel  linen-room.” 

“  And  it ’s  likely  to  be  the  way,”  retorted 


Miss  Help,  “  wherever  you  take  wages ; 
folks  that  pay  for  the  work  usually  think 
they  have  a  right  to  give  orders  ;  I  do,  and 
you  would  too.” 

“  Its  easy  talking,”  grumbled  Miss  Tubbs ; 
“  you  don’t  know  how  it  goes  ;  you  ’re  head 
here.” 

“  But  I  have  n’t  always  been  head ;  I ’ve 
lived  in  a  place,  and  when  I  went  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  n’t  hiring  a  missis.  She  could  get  her¬ 
self  to  serve  as  boss  without  wages.  Its 
pride  that  is  your  master  Miss  Tubbs,  and 
pride  is  the  hardest  master  you  ’ll  ever  serve. 
You  ’re  ashamed  of  being  a  servant.  Does  n’t 
the  blessed  Lord  himself  say,  ‘  I  am  among 
you  as  he  that  serveth  ?  ’  And  ‘  he  that  is 
greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  your  min¬ 
ister.’  I  can’t  aid  you  if  you  stand  in  your 
own  light  that  way;  this  is  a  Working- 
Woman’s  Bureau,  not  a  fine  lady’s,  and  I 
can’t  go  bail  for  folks  that  despise  getting 
their  orders.” 

Miss  Tubbs  went  off  angry,  to  the  tune 
of  Cora’s  violent  ringing  of  the  dinner  bell. 
Miss  Help  said  to  me,  “We  all  eat  together. 
I  have  many  kinds  here — nursery  govern¬ 
esses,  dressmakers,  cooks,  maids.  I  cannot 
provide  distinctions  for  them  all,  so  I  sit 
down  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  then  no 
one  can  complain.  I  find  it  secures  more 
of  a  home  feeling,  better  manners,  and  bet¬ 
ter  conversation  at  the  table.” 

The  dinner  was  plain,  but  well-cooked 
and  nicely  served.  I  asked  Miss  Help, 
“  Do  you  find  any  trouble  in  getting  your 
meals  cooked,  among  so  many  changes  ?  ” 

“  Oh  no ;  there  is  always  some  one  here 
who  knows  how  to  do  our  plain  cooking, 
and  I  know  how  to  direct  it.  I  am  careful 
to  have  the  girls  learn  all  they  can  while 
they  are  waiting  here.  We  put  up  in  the 
summer  a  few  pickles,  jellies  and  preserves 
for  sick  folks,  and  for  our  festal  occasions. 
We  cure  our  own  pork  and  beef,  try  out 
our  lard,  and  make  our  soap.  So  my  girls 
get  a  knowledge  that  shall  stand  good  in 
their  own  housekeeping.  We  have  an  even¬ 
ing  class  here  in  the  dining-room.  It  is  not 
compulsory,  except  for  my  Cora.  An  old 
schoolmaster  who  boards  himself  over  the 
way,  out  of  pure  interest  in  my  work  comes 
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six  evenings  weekly  to  teach.  Many  is  the 
girl  whom  he  has  taught  reading,  writing 
and  some  other  branches.  We  do  his  wash¬ 
ing  and  sewing  to  show  our  gratitude,  and 
we  remember  him  on  Christmas.” 

The  first  caller  in  the  afternoon  was  a 
young  clerk.  She  looked  sickly  and  wretch¬ 
ed.  “Miss  Help,  can  I  board  here?  I’m 
discharged.  I  ’ve  been  getting  weak  for  a 
good  while,  and  they  said  they  must  have 
clerks  that  looked  bright,  and  spoke  lively, 
and  I  could  n’t,  I  felt  so  bad.  It ’s  so  hard 
standing  all  day,  and  lifting  things — you 
don’t  know.” 

“  Yes  I  do  know ;  I ’ve  stood  in  a  store 
myself.  AVhere’s  your  recommendation  ?  ” 

“  I ’ve  only  this ;  ‘  Satisfactory.  Discharg¬ 
ed  for  ill  health.’  ” 

“  H  m — m.  Anything  from  your  preach¬ 
er,  or  Sunday  school  teacher  ?  Did  n’t  you 
go  anywhere  on  Sunday  ?  ” 

“  Hardly  ever.  I  was  st>  tired  I  just  lay 
round  all  day.” 

“  Yes  ?  But  after  all  it  would  have  rested 
you  as  much  to  go  out  for  a  little  religious 
instruction.  We  are  not  like  the  brutes,  to 
be  done  with  life  when  we ’ve  done  with  this 
world  ;  and  in  a  mere  worldly  point  of  view 
it  would  have  been  better  for  you,  for  no 
recommendations  are  worth  so  much  as  from 
pastors  and  teachers.  So  you  didn’t  feel 
able  to  serve  the  Lord !  That ’s  our  foolish 
way ;  we  don’t  expect  w'ages  of  humans 
without  service,  but  we  expect  everything 
from  the  Lord,  service  or  not.  Any  money  ?  ” 

The  girl  flushed.  “  Only  eight  dollars, 
but  I  thought  I  could  board  here  five  or 
six  weeks  and  fix  my  clothes  up  and  rest, 
and  may  be  I  could  get  better  and  find 
another  place.” 

“  What  you  need  is  country  air,  country 
food,  out-of-door  exercise,  easy  housework. 
The  store  is  killing  you,  child.” 

“  Yes,”  sighed  the  girl ;  “  it  killed  my  sis¬ 
ter,  and  now  I’m  alone  in  the  world,  and 
too  poor  to  have  change  of  of  air.” 

“  See  here,  foolish  child.  You  went  into 
the  store,  and  have  stayed  there  at  this  sacri¬ 
fice  just  because  you  thought  it  more  re¬ 
spectable  than  service,  and  were  too  proud  to 
do  housework.  Isn’t  that  about  it?  Sup¬ 
pose  I  say  hire  out  ?  ” 


“  Oh  Miss  Help  !  how  can  I  ?  ” 

“  Bather  have  the  hospital  and  a  pauper’s 
coffin  ?  ” 

The  poor  girl  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

“  You  think  I ’m  harsh,  child,  but  you 
need  a  severe  remedy.  I  see  that.  Come 
now,  how  does  this  side  the  picture  look  ?  A 
home  on  a  farm  with  a  kind  Quaker  family, 
who  will  make  you  one  of  themselves  ;  you  ’ll 
have  prayers  and  church,  learn  to  keep 
house,  sleep  and  eat  well,  get  strong  and 
rosy,  and  keep  your  youth ;  and  if  you  ’ll 
dare  to  dress  plainly  and  suitably,  you  can 
lay  up  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  from 
your  year’s  wages.”  The  girl  wiped  her 
eyes  and  looked  irresolute. 

“  Come  now,  I  know  just  such  a  place. 
Be  a  wise  girl,  get  your  trunk  ;  take  three 
days  to  wash  and  mend  up  your  clothes, 
and  on  Saturday  go  to  this  place.  I  ’ll 
write  them  about  you  ;  they  ’ll  meet  you  at 
the  Depot.  It ’s  twenty  miles  off.”  The 
girl  strove  with  her  prejudices  and  con¬ 
quered. 

“  I  ’ll  try  it,”  she  gasped.  Just  then  Sands 
came  in  with  Miss  Potter’s  trunk. 

“  Here  Sands,  go  for  another  trunk.  A 
quarter  job  for  you.  Cora!  take  Nettie 
Howe  up  to  room  with  Miss  Potter  !  ”  Net¬ 
tie  Howe  followed  Cora,  and  Sands  reluct¬ 
antly  went  his  way.  Said  Miss  Help,  “  It 
will  be  the  saving  of  her.  I  ’ll  warrant  you 
she  ’ll  marry  some  thriving  young  farmer. 
I  sent  a  girl  from  a  dry  goods  store  out  in 
the  country  last  spring  a  year.  The  family 
doted  on  her,  especially  the  son  for  he  mar¬ 
ried  her ;  and  she ’s  as  healthy,  busy  and 
happy  a  farmer’s  wife  as  ever  you  saw. 
Good  afternoon.  Harriet,  what ’s  wrong?  ” 

“  Nothing,  only  I ’ve  not  work  enough. 
Folks  say  they  cannot  afford  to  hire  seam¬ 
stresses  so  much  ;  they  do  more  of  their  own 
sewing  and  have  less  sewing  to  do.  I’ve 
been  out  of  work  half  the  time  this  last 
month.  Last  year  I  was  crowded  with 
work.” 

“What  are  you  charging  now,  Harriet?” 

“  Same  as  ever,  a  dollar  a  day  with  my 
machine,  and  I  get  my  board  and  cost  of 
machine  carriage.” 

“And  you  pay  the  same  for  lodging  as 
last  year  ?  ” 
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“  Yes,  Miss  Help ;  but  clothing  material 
is  cheaper.” 

“Well,  reduce  your  prices.  Charge  seventy- 
five  cents  a  day;  it  is  better  in  fact  to 
get  full  work  at  fifty  than  half  work  for  a 
dollar,  for  you  see  there  is  your  board  to 
be  counted  in.” 

“  But  I ’m  worth  the  dollar  as  much  as 
ever.” 

“Very  true,  but  why  expect  to  be  the 
only  one  who  does  not  feel  the  pressure  of 
hard  times?  You  must  sacrifice  as  other 
people  do.” 

“  I  think  it ’s  very  wrong  for  folks  to  be¬ 
gin  saving  by  cutting  down  poor  people’s 
wages,”  objected  Harriet. 

“  People  do  not  all  begin  there,  and  we 
are  all  subjects  of  necessity.  If  a  master 
loses  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  his  cash  in¬ 
come,  his  servant  thinks  it  hard  that  he 
proposes  to  reduce  her  wages  one-sixth  or 
one-eighth.  The  working  classes  refuse  to 
take  lowered  wages ;  the  masters  find  that 
they  can  get  on  without  hiring  servants ; 
then  there  is  suddenly  a  host  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  using  up  their  past  savings,  or  living 
on  debt ;  then  a  loud  cry  of  need  arises,  and 
when  they  are  hired  again  the  reduction  in 
wages  is  greater  than  was  at  first  proposed.” 

“  It  don’t  seem  fair,”  said  Harriet,  “  to 
divide  working-people’s  little  because  the 
masters  lose  part  of  their  much  ;  they  have 
much  still.” 

“And  great  demands  upon  them,  immense 
liabilities  and  cares.  Large  property  is  in 
hard  times  often  a  source  of  embarrassment 
and  an  expense,  rather  than  a  help.” 

“  I  ’d  take  the  embarrassment  and  the 
property,”  said  Harriet. 

“  Oh  I  dare  say  !  I  never  saw  any  one 
yet,  who  was  not  ready  to  carry  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  burden  rather  than  his  own  until  he 
tried  it.  What  does  Scripture  say  ?  ‘  The 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness.’  Well, 
Harriet,  I  know  you  ’re  a  good  seamstress, 
and  I  11  commend  you  when  any  one  asks 
something  in  your  line;  but  if  I  can  say 
you  are  going  out  for  lower  prices  I  can  get 
you  more  work.” 

But  it  costs  as  much,  nearly,  as  ever  for 
my  dress.” 

“Tuts!  you  re  too  fond  of  dress.  Youpine 


after  button  boots,  and  three  button  gloves, 
and  trimmed  aprons,  and  flounced  gowns, 
because  your  employers  have  them.  May  be 
they  were  born  to  them.  When  you  were  lit¬ 
tle  you  went  in  check,  bare-handed  and  bare 
footed,  and  were  always  healthy  and  happy 
and  well-esteemed.  Don’t  be  ashamed  of 
calico,  of  laced  or  elastic  shoes,  and  of 
thread  gloves.  If  you  marry  a  millionaire 
or  inherit  a  fortune  you  ’ll  know  how  to 
spend  it  without  previous  practice.  When 
I  served  out  I  dressed  plainly,  and  believed 
that  if  I  had  the  quiet  manners  and  neat¬ 
ness  of  a  lady  I ’d  be  duly  respected,  and  so 
I  was.” 

“Well,  all  right;  give  out  lower  prices 
for  me,  and  mind  you  send  me  some  more 
work.  And  I  ’ll  run  round  to  some  of 
these  poverty-struck  people,  and  see  if  they 
will  take  me  on  my  new  terms.” 

Such  were  Miss  Help’s  principal  cases 
that  day.  A  very  little  girl  came  to  get  a 
place  somewhere  as  errand  girl,  and  an  old 
woman  wanted  knitting,  carpet  rags  to  sew, 
or  offices  to  clean.  The  trades-girls  came  in 
to  supper  at  six  o’clock,  and  I  saw  in  their 
modest,  kindly  manners  the  influence  of  a 
home  and  a  friend.  In  the  evening  some 
decent  young  men  came  to  call  on  the  older 
girls.  One  young  fellow  came  slightly  tipsy. 
Miss  Help  declined  to  admit  him,  plainly 
stating  her  reason.  “  Tom,  you ’ve  been 
drinking,  I  won’t  have  you  here,  but  to¬ 
morrow  if  you  think  better  of  your  ways 
you  may  come  and  talk  with  me.” 

“  Do  you  ever  have  trouble  with  rough 
men  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Never !  I’m  afraid  of  nothing  and  they 
know  it.  Besides,  the  policemen  and  the 
whole  neighborhood  constitute  themselves 
our  protectors.  They  consider  my  Bureau 
a  credit  to  the  neighborhood,  and  a  blessing 
to  the  working  class  represented  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.” 

The  old  schoolmaster  came  at  seven  and 
had  his  class,  most  of  the  trades-girls  ap¬ 
pearing  in  it. 

By  nine  the  callers  trooped  off  to  the  tune 
of  the  prayer  bell  vigorously  swung  by  Cora. 
The  household  assembled  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  Miss  Help  read  a  portion  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  made  a  few  practical  remarks,  and  of- 
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fered  a  simple,  fervent  prayer.  With 
a  cheerful,  “goodnight,”  the  family  sepa¬ 
rated. 

Miss  Help  said  that  she  urged  all  her  lodg¬ 
ers  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  she  had 
a  Sabbath  afternoon  Bible-class  for  all  who 
liked  to  attend  it.  She  always  gave  a  Bible 
to  every  inmate  who  had  none,  a  director  of 
the  Bible  Society  kindly  furnishing  her  cop¬ 
ies  for  this  purpose. 

Our  escort  was  at  the  door;  half-past 
nine  approached  and  the  lights  in  the  Work¬ 


ing-  Woman’s  Bureau  were  one  by  one  ex¬ 
tinguished.  W e  bade  the  valiant  soul  who 
stood  at  the  helm,  good  bye.  With  her 
brave,  shrewd  face,  her  decided  air,  she 
reminded  us  of  some  captain  of  a  life-boat 
who  guides  through  breakers  and  through 
howling  winds,  under  black  skies,  and  over 
boiling  surf,  a  boat  load  of  rescued  fellow 
creatures  snatched  by  his  self-devotion  from 
the  jaws  of  death. 

May  the  Good  Lord  bless  all  such. 

•  Julia  McNair  Wright. 


INFANTICIDE  AND  ABANDONMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  CHINA.1 


I. 

I  have  often  been  asked  in  France 
whether  infanticide  is  really  as  common  in 
China  as  it  is  generally  reported  to  be.  To 
answer  this  question,  once  for  all,  I  have 
decided  to  write  an  article  on  the  subject  in 
order  to  establish  the  truth,  and  vindicate 
the  honor  of  my  country. 

Much  feeling  has  been  excited  in  Europe 
as  regards  the  infanticides  committed  by 
the  Chinese,  and  this  would  be  reasonable 
enough  if  the  Chinese  were,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  homicide. 

It  seems  to  me  unfair  to  attribute  a  crime 
to  a  whole  nation,  unless  it  springs  from  the 
constitution  of  its  government,  or  is  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
compose  it,  or  by  those  whose  conduct  and 
morals  necessarily  influence  the  conduct  and 
morals  of  all  the  rest. 

But  here  is  an  official  edict  against  infan¬ 
ticide,  published  in  the  province  of  Canton, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1848,  which 
will  show  that  this  crime  does  not  result 
from  our  particular  mode  of  government : 

“The  criminal  Judge  of  the  province  of 
Kouang-Tong  strictly  forbids  the  abandon¬ 
ing  of  female  infants,  to  the  end  that  this 
abominable  practice  be  done  away  with.” 

IThia  article  appeared  in  the  Journal  des  Econo- 
mistes,  (Paris,  September,  1878.)  for  which  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  Chinese  gentleman  of  intelligence  and 
education. —  Translator. 


I  have  been  informed  that,  in  certain 
suburbs  of  Canton,  the  abominable  practice 
of  1  exposing  ’  little  girls  is  sometimes  adopt¬ 
ed.  In  some  cases  it  is  l  ecause  the  family  is 
pooi,  and  unable  to  provide  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  children ;  in  other  cases,  the  parents 
wish  to  have  a  son ;  and,  fearing  lest  the 
cares  demanded  from  the  mother  should  de¬ 
lay  the  birth  of  other  offspring,  when  a  little 
girl  is  born,  she  is  at  once  abandoned. 

I  could  cite  a  great  many  proclamations  of 
the  highest  mandarins  of  the  Celestial  Em¬ 
pire,  which  brand  as  infamous  the  conduct  of 
parents  who  are  so  unnatural  as  to  put  their 
little  girls  to  death,  and  which  threaten  them 
with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  These 
proclamations  prove  that  neither  the  gov¬ 
ernment  nor  public  opinion  favors  these 
crimes  in  any  manner. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  deny  that 
infanticide  is  committed  in  China ;  but  I 
assert  also  that  this  crime  is  not  as  common 
as  people  given  to  exaggeration  would  per¬ 
suade  you  to  believe.  1st.  It  is  very  rare, 
absolutely  accidental  and  sporadic,  in  the 
villages  and  hamlets.  Here,  as  everywhere 
else,  children  constitute  the  wealth  of  the 
peasants  and  laborers.  A  Chinese  proverb 
says:  Yeou  eulkiong  pou  kieou ;  ou  tse  foupou 
tcliang ;  that  is  :  “  They  who  have  children 
will  not  long  be  poor;  and  without  children 
riches  will  not  be  perpetuated.”  2d.  This 
crime  is  not  often  committed  except  in  large 
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cities,  and  among  those  who  live  in  barges  or 
on  rafts  in  some  few  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Empire  ;  it  is  committed  only  by  the  lowest 
people  in  the  nation,  the  scum  and  dregs  of 
the  population.  Is  it  just  to  hold  a  whole 
race  responsible  for  the  crime  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  whom  the  race  grieves  to  number 
among  its  people  ?  How  would  it  be  with 
the  French,  and  what  rank  would  they  hold 
in  the  esteem  of  other  nations,  if,  in  judging 
of  them,  conclusions  were  reached  by  reason¬ 
ing  from  particular  cases,  instead  of  gener¬ 
alizing  ?  Take  for  instance  the  inhabitants 
of  Corsica  ;  they  sometimes  still  practice  la 
vendetta,  which  is  thoroughly  barbarous. 
Corsica  is  a  part  of  France  ;  but  would  it  be 
just,  in  generalizing,  to  consider  all  France 
as  having  barbarous  customs  ?  Certainly 
not ! 

How  China  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
different  states,  formerly  independent,  but 
now  united  in  a  single  Empire. 

Here  are  the  official  statistics  of  infanti¬ 
cides  committed  in  France — “affaires  de- 
lerees  au  jury  ” — given  to  me  by  M.  Emil 
Yvernes,  chief  of  the  bureau  in  the  ministry 
,  of  justice : 


Year. 

Cases 

(proved.) 

Ko.  accused. 

Population 
of  France. 

1861 

209 

237 

37,382,235 

1862 

188 

220 

1863 

211 

232 

1864 

224 

246 

1865 

197 

217 

1866 

201 

227 

38,067,094 

1867 

x  199 

222 

1868 

'  217 

236 

1869 

176 

200 

1870 

139 

160 

1871 

189 

206 

1872 

219 

243 

36,102,921 

1873 

222 

233 

1S74 

198 

218 

1875 

203 

222 

T  may  be  told  that  these  figures  are  not 
very  large.  But  France  has  a  small  popu¬ 
lation,  as  compared  with  the  Chinese  Em¬ 
pire.  France  has  only  about  thirty-seven 
million  inhabitants  ;  while  in  China,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “Almanach  de  Gotha,”  there  are 
four  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions. 
Therefore,  observing  the  proportion,  it 


should  be  no  cause  for  surprise  if  the  actual 
number  of  infanticides  in  China  be  twelve 
times  greater,  since  its  total  population  is 
just  twelve  times  as  large. 

Besides,  these  statistics  include  only  the 
cases  of  infanticide  which  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  board  of  examination,  and  are  nec¬ 
essarily  silent  as  regards  those  not  followed 
up  by  the  lawr.  In  the  judgment  of  all  per¬ 
sons  of  experience,  these  figures  do  not  in¬ 
clude  the  thousandth  part  of  the  crimes  of 
this  sort,  if,  to  those  cases  not  brought  up  for 
examination,  are  added  the  voluntary  abortions 
committed  almost  every  day.  I  do  not  care 
to  enter  particularly  into  the  details  of  these 
cases.  It  is  enough  simply  to  refer  to  them. 

Chinese  law,  which  uses  foresight  on  all 
points,  and  which  interests  itself  in  abuses 
in  order  to  correct  them,  has  declared  no 
penalty  against  infanticide  of  the  sort  now 
referred  to.  It  has  done  better  ;  it  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of 
things  that  there  should  be  no  cases  of  in¬ 
fanticide.  It  has  supposed  that  this  crime, 
being  against  nature,  could  be  committed 
only  by  those  who  are  destitute  and  with¬ 
out  resources,  urged  on  by  despair  in  not 
being  able  to  provide  for  those  who  owe  to 
them  their  lives.  We  have  a  Chinese  prov¬ 
erb  which  says:  Hou  pou  cha  tse ;  that  is: 
“  The  tiger  kills  not  its  young.”  Could  man 
be  worse  than  the  tiger  ?  Certainly  not. 

The  Chinese  are  men,  and  are  like  other 
men  in  all  that  constitutes  essentially  their 
physical  and  moral  being.  Corpore  diversi 
std  mentis  lumine  fratres;  we  differ  in  na¬ 
tionality;  I  am  Chinese;  you  are  French 
or  English  ;  but  we  are  all  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  light  of  the  spirit  and  of  the 
understanding ;  we  are  all  created  by  the 
same  God,  and  are  children  of  Adam.  The 
Chinese  are  subject  to  the  same  passions  as 
other  people  ;  they  fall  into  the  same  vices; 
they  have  the  same  necessities,  and  the  same 
virtues.  But  I  say  it  boldly,  without  fear 
of  being  contradicted  by  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  morals,  who  have  seen 
them  near  by  and  wdio  know  their  manners 
and  customs,  that  the  Chinese  are,  of  all  men, 
those  who  set  the  highest  value  on  man; 
who  prize  his  life  most  highly,  and  who 
take  the  most  efficacious  measures  to  pre- 
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vent  any  one  from  being  deprived  of  it  un¬ 
justly. 

Here  let  me  quote  an  extract  from  a  Chi¬ 
nese  canonical  book  on  maternal  tender¬ 
ness  : 

“  What  can  the  filial  piety  of  the  most 
devoted  son  effect  in  comparison  with  what 
the  tenderness  of  his  parents  has  done  for 
him  ?  How  much  anxiety,  what  great  sac¬ 
rifice  did  he  cost  his  mother,  even  before 
his  birth  1  W  hatever  might  endanger  the 
child,  or  injure  him,  terrified  his  mother, 
and  she  hesitated  at  nothing  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  life  of  her  dear  child.  On  his  ac¬ 
count  she  took  care  of  herself ;  it  was  the 
hope  of  preserving  him  which  strengthened 
her  courage  and  her  endurance  amid  the 
sufferings  of  child-birth.  He  caused  her 
agony  ;  he  surrounded  her  with  the  terrors 
of  death,  and  she  was  anxious  only  because 
of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
The  incessant  cares  which  a  child  must  re¬ 
ceive  fail  to  be  laborious  because  of  the 
mother  s  tender  love  ;  the  cries  of  her  child 
never  weary  her  ear;  his  importunities  do 
not  fatigue  her  ;  when  he  weeps  she  comforts 
him  with  her  caresses  ;  when  he  is  hungry, 
she  nurses  him ;  when  he  is  cold  she  warms 
him  in  her  bosom  ;  when  he  is  sleepy  she 
rocks  him  in  his  cradle ;  when  awake,  she 
amuses  him  ;  she  gives  up  everything,  day 
and  night,  to  fly  to  him.  However  poor  the 
father  and  mother  may  be,  they  accomplish 
the  impossible  in  order  to  procure  comfort¬ 
able  apparel  for  their  child.  While  they 
themselves  live  on  the  coarsest  fare,  or  per¬ 
haps  suffer  from  hunger,  they  find  means  to 
provide  for  him  abundant  and  palatable 
food.  How  much  fruit,  how  many  sweets, 
do  they  procure,  which  would  never  be 
brought  home  but  for  him  1  The  father 
who  comes  home  at  night,  tired  with  the 
day’s  work,  thinks  of  his  child  first  of  all, 
and  rests  and  refreshes  himself  by  carrying 
him  in  his  arms,  being  with  difficulty  per¬ 
suaded  to  give  him  back  to  his  mother. 
W  hen  the  child  is  sick,  what  uneasiness  do 
the  father  and  mother  feel !  They  suffer 
rnoie  than  he  does,  and  however  extreme 
their  poverty  no  remedy  is  too  costly  for 
them.  .  While  he  is  sick,  nothing  can  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  assiduous  care  ;  they  would 


give  their  life  to  relieve  him ;  they  begin  to 
breathe  and  live  again  only  when  he  is  out 
of  danger.  Now  a  dutiful  son  has  all  this 
ever  present  in  his  heart ;  he  wishes  to  meet 
his  obligation  to  his  parents,  and  his  filial 
piety  reflects  all  the  sensibility,  all  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  all  the  ardor  of  their  love.” 

It  will  be  seen  how  Chinese  parents,  even 
when  poor,  take  care  of  their  children.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  rich,  for  this  extract 
describes  chiefly  the  cares  of  indigent  par¬ 
ents. 

Why  does  the  mantle  of  our  national  cos¬ 
tume  have  five  buttons,  neither  more  nor 
less  ?  This  number  was  not  fixed  upon  ca¬ 
priciously,  nor  because  of  fashion.  We 
Chinese  wear  it  solely  that  we  may  keep  in 
sight  something  to  remind  us  of  the  five 
principal  moral  virtues  which  Confucius 
recommended  to  us  so  earnestly.  These 
are  :  jen,  y,  ly,  tclie.  and  sin ,  that  is  to  say : 
jen,  humanity;  y,  justice;  ly,  order;  tche, 
prudence ;  and  sin,  rectitude,  uprightness. 
You  will  perceive  that  humanity  stands  be¬ 
fore  all  the  other  virtues.  When  one  has 
humanity,  he  knows  and  feels  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  are  to  be  respected ;  he  does  not 
add  trouble  to  trouble,  sorrow  to  sorrow,  or 
misfortune  to  misfortune. 

Jen,  humanity,  the  love  of  one’s  fellow- 
men,  is  the  first  of  our  five  cardinal  virtues  ; 
it  is  the  one  which  M'e  inculcate  with  the 
most  satisfaction  ;  we  teach  it  in  all  of  our 
books,  and  in  all  of  our  decrees — whether 
private  or  public  ;  and  we  impress  it  on  the 
minds  of  all,  from  the  sovereign  to  the  man 
in  the  humblest  condition,  even  the  hireling 
and  the  slave.  But  as  the  Chinese  are  much 
more  numerous  than  any  other  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  there  is  found  among 
them,  necessarily,  a  much  greater  number 
of  those  unfortunate  ones  whom  utter  pov¬ 
erty  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  de¬ 
prive  of  the  most  natural  and  humane  senti¬ 
ments,  leading  them  to  abuses  which  their 
hearts  disavow  even  while  they  are  commit¬ 
ting  them. 

The  Chinese  government  judging  these 
men;  not  according  to  a  standard  which  it 
might  choose,  but  just  as  they  really  are, 
knows  well  that  cherishing  always  in  their 
hearts  the  hope  of  a  happier  future,  the  sight 
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of  their  present  misery  will  not  lead  them 
to  renounce  the  right  which  they  possess  to 
take  a  wife,  and  secure  descendants.  It 
knows  also  that  these  poor  men,  who  can 
satisfy  their  own  wants  only  with  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty,  will  utterly  fail  to  support 
their  children  ;  and  that,  finding  themselves 
in  the  trying  dilemma,  either  to  die  of  hun¬ 
ger  or  to  deprive  of  life  those  who  could  en¬ 
joy  it  only  at  their  expense,  they  will  choose 
their  own  preservation,  and  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  outside  of  themselves.  It  knows  also 
that,  being  unable  to  penetrate  into  the 
privacy  of  families  in  order  to  learn  what 
is  going  on  there,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
it  always  to  distinguish  the  criminal  death  of 
a  child  from  its  natural  decease.  It  knows, 
too,  that  the  fear  of  punishment  is  a  very 
weak  check  in  arresting  crime  when  there 
are  a  thousand  ways  of  concealing  it ;  and 
the  means  which  it  employs  are,  humanly 
speaking,  the  most  efficacious  that  could 
possibly  be  adopted. 

II. 

In  order  to  save  these  innocent  victims 
from  the  death  to  which  the  extreme  pover¬ 
ty  of  their  parents  would  almost  inevitably 
devote  them,  the  Chinese  government  has 
looked  with  favor  upon  their  being  “  ex¬ 
posed,”  and  has  made  this  course  as  easy  as 
possible,  by  divesting  it  of  every  feature 
which  might  make  it  ignominious  in  the 
sight  of  the  public  ;  furnishing  gratuitously 
abundant  aid  in  such  cases,  and  giving  it 
the  protection  of  the  strictest  surveillance, 
under  the  guardian-care  of  the  mandarins. 

At  Pekin,  every  day  at  early  dawn,  five 
wagons,  each  drawn  by  an  ox,  pass  through 
the  five  sections  into  which  the  city  is  divi¬ 
ded  (that  is  to  say  the  northern,  the  south¬ 
ern,  the  eastern,  the  western,  and  the  cen 
tral  sections  ;  for  so  it  is  divided.)  Notice 
of  the  time  when  these  wagons  will  pass 
is  given  by  certain  signals,  and  all  who  have 
children,  living  or  dead,  to  entrust  to  them, 
give  them  over  to  be  carried  to  the  Yu-in- 
tang,  that  is,  to  that  charitable  institution,  in 
which  are  physicians,  matrons  and  nurses, 
which  the  sovereign  maintains  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  State ;  where  there  are,  besides, 


mandarins  to  watch  over  its  decency  and 
good  order,  and  where  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  is  submitted  directly  to  the  judges 
of  the  high  tribunals  which  we  call  in  Chi¬ 
nese  Li-pou,  which  may  be  rendered  by  “  the 
tribunal  having  the  oversight  of  the  rites, 
morals  and  customs  of  the  people,”  (le  tri¬ 
bunal  inspecteur  tics  rites,  des  woeurs  et  des 
usages  de  la  nation.')  Children  who  are  sick 
are  placed  under  the  care  of  nurses ;  and  the 
dead  are  deposited  in  a  species  of  crypt, 
where  they  are  covered  with  quick-lime,  in 
order  that  the  flesh  may  be  speedily  con¬ 
sumed. 

Once  each  year,  in  Spring,  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Li-pou,  and  chosen  from 
among  the  mandarins  composing  this  tribu¬ 
nal,  repair  with  much  ceremony  to  the 
Yu-in-tang ,  and  there  preside  over  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  funeral-pile  on  which  the  remains 
of  these  little  bodies  are  burned  to  ashes. 

So  long  as  the  funeral-pile  is  burning,  a 
company  of  bonzes  (priests)  surrounds  it,  re¬ 
peating  prayers,  which  they  address  to  fhe 
spirits  of  the  earth  and  to  the  genii  presid¬ 
ing  over  births,  beseeching  them  to  show 
more  favor  to  these  little  ones  in  that  future 
time  when  they  shall  re-appear  under  a  new 
form. 

When  the  prayers  are  ended,  and  the 
funeral-pile  entirely  consumed  leaving  only 
ashes,  the  mandarin-commissioners  cause 
every  one  to  withdraw,  and  they  themselves 
retire,  to  return  the  following  day  and  pre¬ 
side  over  the  ceremony  of  the  removal  of 
these  ashes.  This  ceremony  takes  place 
with  the  same  pomp  as  that  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  day.  They  collect  the  cold  ashes  care¬ 
fully,  place  them  in  a  sack,  and  depart  to  scat¬ 
ter  them  on  the  surface  of  a  river,  or  a  neigh¬ 
boring  stream.  The  priests  again  offer  pray¬ 
ers,  in  which  they  entreat  the  spirits  of  the 
waters,  and  those  which  preside  over  genera¬ 
tion,  to  cause  that  these  ashes,  quickly  dis¬ 
solved,  should  exhale  in  vapor  and  not 
remain  long  without  entering  again  into 
the  formation  of  some  other  beings  like 
those  whose  remains  they  are,  but  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  live  longer  than  they  did 

The  people  are  induced  to  believe  that 
the  reason  why  these  ashes  are  not  buried, 
instead  of  being  strewn  upon  the  water  as 
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is  the  custom,  is  because  the  ashes,  scattered 
on  the  river,  being  more  quickly  dissolved 
than  they  would  be  in  the  ground,  are  sooner 
in  a  condition  to  be  restored  to  their  former 
state  by  evaporating  with  the  water ;  but 
the  true  reason  is  that  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  ceremony  the  government  had 
discovered  that  these  ashes  were  put  to  an 
improper  use  in  magical  performances,  or  in 
chemical  processes,  in  order  that  the  com¬ 
position  of  certain  substances  might  be 
thereby  perfected.  It  is  especially  claimed 
that  these  ashes,  mixed  with  the  ingredients 
from  which  porcelain  is  made,  render  it 
firmer,  more  translucent,  and  much  more 
beautiful  than  it  would  be  without  them. 
If  this  be  the  actual  effect,  which  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  phosphate  of  bone  renders  quite 
probable,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  from  the  ashes  of  the  bones  of  young 
animals. 

Once  each  month  the  same  deputies  of 
the  Li-pou  make  their  regular  visit  of  in¬ 
spection.  They  inform  themselves  as  to 
the  number  of  children,  and  substitute  fresh 
nurses  where  needed,  or  in  place  of  those 
who  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  engage¬ 
ment,  which  never  extends  beyond  three 
years.  In  short,  they  see  for  themselves 
whether  everything  is  in  order,  and  correct 
abuses  if  any  have  crept  in. 

This  Institution  is  open  at  all  times  to 
those  who,  having  no  children  of  their  own, 
wish  to  meet  this  want  by  adopting  from 
among  the  wards  of  this  hospital  a  child 
whom  no  one  can  claim,  and  whose  age  is 
such  as  to  lead  them  to  hope  for  as  warm  a 
love  as  they  W'ould  receive  from  an  own 
child.  The  extreme  desire  of  the  Chinese 
to  leave  some  one  behind  them  who  will 
mourn  for  them  at  their  death,  and  pay  to 
theii  memorial-tablets  all  those  honors  which 
filial  piety  in  China  lavishes  upon  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  their  ancestors,  is  the  reason 
why  so  very  few  are  found  a  part,  at  least, 
of  whose  happiness  does  not  consist  in  hav¬ 
ing  male  children. 

It  should  be  understood  that,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  popular  belief,  the  soul  which 
dwells  in  the  memorial-tablet  is  not  the  only 
one  which  the  deceased  possessed.  There 
are  two  others  ;  one  of  which  receives,  after 


death,  the  reward  or  the  punishment  for  its 
deeds  ;  while  the  third  haunts  his  tomb. 

Those  to  whom  nature  refuses  children, 
or  who,  in  consequence  of  certain  circum¬ 
stances  have  no  blood-descendants,  thus 
make  up  by  adoption  what  would  otherwise 
be  wanting  to  them. 

The  Chinese  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
words  of  Confucius,  and  he  has  said  :  Uu 
heou  out  la  ;  that  is  :  “  To  be  without  descend¬ 
ants  is  a  grievous  thing.”  This  is  why  the 
adoption  of  a  boy  is  exceedingly  common. 

Is  it  probable,  is  it  credible,  that  in  a 
country  where  there  are  so  many  “  outlets,” 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  for  children, 
they  should  become  such  an  embarrassing 
possession  that  one  can  get  rid  of  them 
only  by  depriving  them  of  life  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  enjoy  it  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  unfortunate  poor  who  find  them¬ 
selves  overburdened  by  too  many  children, 
should  prefer  to  cast  them  out  into  the 
highway,  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by 
horses  and  mules,  and  then  devoured  by 
hogs  and  dogs,  rather  than  give  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  wagon-driver  appointed  to 
receive  them  ;  or  wait  for  the  time  when 
the  van  passes,  to  place  gently  on  the  ground, 
in  sight  of  the  driver,  the  pitiable  burden  of 
which  they  wish  to  relieve  themselves  ? 
No.  That  would  be  to  commit  evil  for  the 
sake  of  evil ;  and  no  man,  however  depraved, 
is  capable  of  that. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  pardon  me  for  having 
used  the  word  hog.  I  did  it  because  it  was 
used  by  those  who  spread  such  incorrect 
leports  throughout  Europe.  I  am  well 
aware  that  such  a  word  is  unfit  to  be  spoken 
in  good  society ;  but  I  was  compelled  to  use 
it  in  quoting  their  language. 

The  precaution  taken  by  those  living  on 
the  water  to  fasten  gourds  to  the  bodies  of 
the  little  children  who  are  set  adrift,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  immediately 
drowned,  is  proof  that  they  do  not  wish 
their  death,  or  that  they  consent  to  it  onlv 
with  regret.  Their  hope  is  that  there  will 
be  some  compassionate  soul,  who,  seeing 
these  infants  floating  on  the  water,  will 
draw  them  out,  and  provide  for  them ;  or 
they  hope  that  some  charitable  Mahometan 
will  show  his  zeal  for  the  law  of  his  prophet, 
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by  saving  these  little  ones  to  make  them  his 
disciples ;  or  that  some  mother,  from  whom 
death  has  snatched  a  tenderly-loved  son  or 
daughter,  may  wish  to  retrieve  her  loss  in 
some  measure,  by  adopting  the  living  in 
place  of  the  dead ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  they  are  not  disappointed  in  them  hope. 

ni. 

The  conclusion  naturally  to  be  drawn 
from  what  I  have  said  is,  that  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  unjust  to  accuse  the  Chinese  in  gen¬ 
eral  of  a  crime  which  is  committed  only  by 
the  vilest  and  most  despicable  among  us, 
and  by  a  very  small  number  of  those  despica¬ 
ble  and  vile  persons  ;  a  number  which  peo¬ 
ple  have  made  it  their  business  to  exaggerate, 
in  order  to  have  a  plausible  excuse  for 
decrying  our  whole  nation.  It  follows  also 
that  it  is  at  least  an  abuse  of  the  term,  to 
class  as  infanticides  the  few  vile  and  despi¬ 
cable  Chinese  who  abandon  their  children. 

In  the  Travels  of  Pere  Hue,  vol.  II,  p.  398, 
we  read  : — 

“  Unfortunately  this  wise  discretion  is  not 
always  habitual  with  those  who  speak  of 
China.  They  are  quite  willing  to  impute 
to  its  three  hundred  millions  of  people  the 
act  of  a  single  individual,  and  to  make  the 
whole  Empire  accessory  to,  and  liable  for 
whatever  takes  place  in  some  one  locality. 
Plence,  doubtless,  the  great  prejudice  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Europe  in  regard  to  the  Chinese 
nation.” 

I  am  informed  that  missionaries  have 
spread  the  report  in  Europe  that  the  Chinese 
abandon  their  children ;  that  of  the  great 
number  thus  abandoned,  three-quarters  die 
before  they  can  be  rescued;  and  that  of  the 
remaining  quarter  certainly  three-fourths 
more  perish  before  reaching  the  place  of 
their  destination.  This  is  in  substance 
what  they  have  reported  in  regard  to  the 
abandonment  of  infants. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  what  the  missionaries 
at  frst  believed ,  and  reported  to  their  corres¬ 
pondents  in  Europe  ;  but  these  missionaries 
were  at  first  deceived.  They  mistook  ap¬ 
pearances  for  reality  ;  exaggerated  and  false 
statements  for  truth.  I  will  prove  this  to 
you. 


One  word  in  passing.  I  neither  attack  nor 
defend  the  missionaries ;  my  only  object  is  to 
bring  to  light  the  simple  truth,  and  to  defend  my 
country,  and  my  fellow-countrymen  throughout 
the  whole  Empire. 

Of  all  the  various  trials  to  which  mission¬ 
aries  are  subjected,  one  of  the  hardest  to 
bear  is  to  find  themselves  treated  like  peo¬ 
ple  above  the  middle  rank,  and  to  be  com¬ 
pelled,  consequently,  to  conform  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  class  in  which 
they  are  ranked.  Let  me  state  it  more 
simply  :  they  are  subjected  to  all  of  the  an¬ 
noyances  which  surround  forms  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  to  all  the  constraints  arising  from 
the  observance  of  a  certain  propriety  con¬ 
nected  writh  position,  without  their  advan¬ 
tages.  They  can  do  nothing  by  themselves, 
and,  for  all  that  is  done,  they  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  the  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  so 
thoroughly  established,  their  affairs  are  so 
well  arranged,  everything  is  so  perfectly  or¬ 
dered,  that  it  is  not  possible,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  missionaries  to  take  a  single  step 
without  their  aid ;  nor  can  they  learn  what 
is  going  on  outside  except  through  this 
channel.  Those  who  serve  them  and  who 
are  hired  at  so  much  a  month  belong  to  the 
lowest  class,  whose  views  are  always  selfish, 
and  whose  feelings  and  opinions  usually 
conform  to  their  lowr  condition.  Happy  the 
missionaries  who  are  so  enlightened  on  this 
point  as  to  choose  wisely,  and  so  prudent  as 
to  give  their  confidence  only  to  those  who 
deserve  it !  I  venture  to  say  that  this  is 
not  true  of  the  majority,  although  each  one 
may  flatter  himself  that  he  knows  how  to 
make  a  good  choice,  and  that  he  is,  in  this 
respect,  among  the  most  highly  favored. 
Now  those  missionaries  whose  zeal  first  led 
them  to  extend  the  privilege  of  baptism  to 
these  little  children,  under  the  pretext,  as  I 
have  just  indicated,  that  fifteen  out  of  every 
sixteen  of  them  would  die,  could  not  do  this 
good  work  unaided ;  they  entrusted  it  to 
catechists,  and  they  gave  it  over  to  the  un¬ 
converted  ( inf  deles )  in  order  to  save  them¬ 
selves  from  trouble,  in  case  any  suspicion 
should  be  excited.  These  catechists  and 
inf  deles  were  alwrays  remunerated  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  of  money,  proportioned  to  the 
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amount  of  trouble  they  had  taken,  and  the 
greater  or  less  number  of  children  baptized ; 
all  the  rest  is  easily  understood.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries,  far  from  suspecting  any  fraud, 
congratulated  themselves  in  their  hearts, 
and  thanked  God  that  they  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  opening  the  door  of  heaven  to 
thousands  of  little  children.  They  reported 
the  success  of  their  zeal  to  their  friends  in 
Europe  ;  and  these  friends,  wishing  in  turn 
to  contribute  to  the  edification  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  made  it  their  duty  to  chronicle  these  re¬ 
ports  in  a  collection  of  entertaining  letters, 
for  the  enlightenment  of  all  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  good  work,  and  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  it  by  their  liberality.  The  edi¬ 
tors  of  these  letters,  not  acting  as  critics 
but  as  compilers  merely,  and  relying  besides 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  writers,  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  verify  carefully  what 
®had  been  written;  therefore  the  enormous 
number  of  infants  reported  as  baptized  was 
regarded  as  a  fact,  and  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  they  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  cast¬ 
away  children. 

This  conclusion,  which  seems  natural 
enough,  has  contributed  not  a  little  towards 
establishing  thoroughly,  among  Europeans, 
that  false  prejudice  which  already  existed 
against  the  Chinese,  and  has  given  to  the 
public  its  authority  for  regarding  them  as 
in  general  guilty  of  infanticide.  I  will  add 
some  explanations  which  will  bring  the 
truth  clearly  to  light. 

IV. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  Chinese  in 
whom  they  confided,  the  missionaries  of  the 
various  religious  orders  who  computed  the 
number  of  foundlings,  included  in  the  list 
all  the  children  reported  to  them  as  having 
been  baptized  by  Christian  physicians,  by 
catechists,  and  by  the  infideles  employed  by 
them  for  this  good  work.  Not  understand¬ 
ing  certain  customs,  they  believed  that  all 
of  the  infants  delivered  over  each  day  to 
the  five  vans  which  traverse  the  five  sec¬ 
tions  of  Pekin,  were  inhumanly  abandoned 
by  their  parents.  Now  it  is  certain  that  of 
all  these  little  children  not  a  hundredth  part 
should  be  classed  among  foundlings.  Some 


are  children,  who,  being  sick  in  the  houses 
of  their  parents,  receive  there  the  most  care¬ 
ful  attention,  but  who  are  at  the  point  of 
death,  it  may  be  either  from  small-pox  or 
from  convulsions,  to  which  children  in 
China  are  very  subject,  and  from  which  a 
great  many  die.  Christian  physicians  and 
catechists  who  see  them  in  this  state,  dis¬ 
charge  towards  them  the  duty  imposed  upon 
them  through  bounties  received,  and  bap¬ 
tize  them,  as  they  easily  can,  without  any¬ 
one  suspecting  what  they  are  doing. 

The  others  are,  for  the  most  part,  children 
already  dead,  notwithstanding  that  their 
parents  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  lives  ;  but  these  parents  are  poor 
people,  gaining  their  livelihood  by  the  labor 
of  their  hands.  It  would  be  beyond  their 
means  to  purchase  boards  to  make  a  little 
coffin ;  they  would  lose  a  day’s  wages  if 
obliged  to  go  out  of  the  city  to  dig  a  grave  for 
the  child  just  lost,  and  invite  at  least  one  or 
two  friends  to  form  part  of  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession.  It  costs  them  less  to  give  the  child 
over  to  the  van,  to  be  carried  to  the  crypt  of 
the  Yu-ing-lang ;  and  this  is  the  course  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  poor  and  by  most  laborers,  when 
a  child  dies  in  infancy. 

Ignorant  of  this  custom,  the  missionaries 
above  referred  to,  who  computed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  foundlings  in  accordance  with  the 
information  received  from  those  furnishing- 
the  list,  believed  that  all  the  children  who 
were  carried  to  the  Yu-ing-tang  were  included 
in  this  number,  and  wrote  their  story  in 
conformity  to  this  belief,  which  is  very  far 
from  the  truth.  1  draw  this  conclusion  from 
what  has  been  said  above  : — that  when  one 
is  free  from  prejudice,  and  gives  attention 
to  all  the  facts,  he  will  readily  understand 
that  there  are  in  the  Chinese  Empire  no 
more  children  in  proportion  really  aban¬ 
doned,  than  there  are  in  the  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

Allow  me  to  quote  another  passage  from 
the  Travels  of  Pere  Hue,  vol.  II.  p.  401 : 

“  After  considering  what  transpires  among 
Christian  nations,  it  will  be  found,  perhaps, 
that  there  is  not  so  much  to  cry  out  against 
as  regards  the  vices  of  the  heathen.  If  any¬ 
thing  ought  to  surprise  us,  it  is  to  see  them, 
in  a  manner,  so  little  advanced  in  the  'practice 
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of  evil.  Christianity  has  ennobled  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  inspired  infinite  respect  for 
the  life  of  man.  Among  Christian  nations, 
religion,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws,  and 
public  morals,  all  protect  the  lives  of  little 
children  with  as  much  solicitude  as  those  of 
older  people ;  and  yet  are  infanticides  and 
abortions  (which  are  in  reality  only  infanti¬ 
cides  anticipated),  very  rare  among  us  ?  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  severity  of  the  laws,  the 
vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  pre¬ 
cautions  of  every  kind  devised  by  charity  to 
protect  the  lives  of  infants,  crimes  of  this 
kind,  with  which  the  law  is  constantly  deal¬ 
ing,  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  those 
which  remain  concealed  would  reach  a 
frightful  figure.” 

Some  may  perhaps  raise  the  objection 
that  this  system  of  vans  is  somewhat  bar¬ 
barous.  Ah !  they  will  not  exult  in  this, 
when  the  thought  occurs  to  them  that  these 
numerous  benevolent  establishments  have 


existed  in  China  for  ages,  and  date  back  to 
an  epoch  when  the  still  heathen  people  of 
the  West  had  not  even  an  idea  of  such  a 
thing.  We  know  that  at  Ledscmonac,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  wise  Lycur- 
gus,  every  child  at  its  birth  was  carefully 
examined,  and  if  found  not  to  be  well-formed 
was  cast  into  a  gulf  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tay- 
getus. 

The  Asiatics  of  this  day  are  far  from  be¬ 
lieving  in  such  things  as  that.  To  regard 
the  use  of  vans  as  barbarous,  would  be  de¬ 
manding  too  much  of  the  “heathen  Chi¬ 
nese.” 

I  have  endeavored  to  explain  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  the  question  of  the  “  Little 
Chinese  ”  which  so  engrosses  the  public ; 
anil  I  hope  that  in  future  we  Chinese,  who 
have  been  so  mercilessly  calumniated,  may 
find  defenders.  Ly  Chao  Pee, 

let  ire  Chinois;  former  translator  at  the  French 
consulate  at  Han-KCou. 
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You  placed  this  flower  in  her  hand,  you  say? 

This  pure,  pale  rose  in  her  hand  of  clay  ? 

Methinks  could  she  lift  her  sealed  eyes 

They  would  meet  your  own  with  a  grieved  surprise  ! 

She  has  been  your  wife  for  many  a  year, 

When  clouds  hung  low  and  when  skies  were  clear ; 
At  your  feet  she  laid  her  life’s  glad  spring, 

And  her  summer’s  glorious  blossoming. 

Her  whole  heart  went  with  the  hand  you  won  ; 

If  its  warm  love  waned  as  the  years  went  on, 

If  it  chilled  in  the  grasp  of  an  icy  spell, 

What  was  the  reason  ?  I  pray  you  tell. 

You  cannot  ?  I  can  !  and  beside  her  bier 
My  soul  must  speak,  and  your  soul  must  hear. 

If  she  was  not  all  that  she  might  have  been, 

Hers  was  the  sorrow — yours  the  sin  ! 

Whose  was  the  fault  if  she  did  not  grow 
Like  a  rose  in  the  summer  ?  Do  you  know  ? 

Does  a  lily  grow  when  its  leaves  are  chilled  ? 

Does  it  bloom  when  its  root  is  winter  killed  ? 
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For  a  little  while,  when  you  first  were  wed, 

Your  love  was  like  sunshine  round  her  shed ; 

Then  a  something  crept  between  you  two, 

You  led  where  she  could  not  follow  you. 

"With  a  man’s  firm  tread  you  went  and  came ; 

You  lived  for  wealth,  for  power,  for  fame ; 

Shut  into  her  woman’s  work  and  ways, 

She  heard  the  nation  chant  your  praise. 

But  ah  !  You  had  dropped  her  hand  the  while. 

What  time  had  you  for  a  kiss,  a  smile  ? 

You  two,  with  the  same  roof  overhead, 

Were  as  far  apart  as  the  sundered  dead. 

You  in  your  manhood’s  strength  and  prime  ; 

She — worn  and  faded  before  her  time. 

’Tis  a  common  story.  This  rose,  you  say 
You  laid  in  her  pallid  hand  to-day  ? 

When  did  you  give  her  a  flower  before  ? 

Ah,  well !  What  matter,  when  all  is  o’er? 

Yet  stay  a  moment ;  you’ll  wed  again. 

I  mean  no  reproach ;  ’tis  the  way  of  men. 

But  I  pray  you  think  when  some  fairer  face 
Shines  like  a  star  from  her  wonted  place, 

That  love  will  starve  if  it  is  not  fed, 

That  true  hearts  pray  for  their  daily  bread. 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 
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I  may  as  well  say  at  the  outset  that  our 
Sunday-school  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  dozen  miles  or  so  from  the 
good  Quaker  City,  and  this  statement  may 
explain  in  part  some  of  the  customs  ob¬ 
served  by  Suuday-schools  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  The  school  is  held  in  a  very 
old  church,  which  is  as  plain  on  both  sides 
as  a  Friend’s  Meeting-house,  and  where  the 
humble,  old-fashioned  custom  of  kneeling 
in  prayer  is  still  observed  by  old  and  young. 
There  is  a  fine  group  of  stalwart  trees  in 
front  of  the  church,  while  on  both  sides  and 
at  the  rear  lies  the  pleasant  grave-yard,  in 
which  the  pious  dead  have  been  laid  to  rest 
for  the  past  hundred  years.  Altogether  it 
is  a  goodly  place,  and  when  the  children 


gather  there  on  Sunday  afternoon  they  love 
to  tarry  under  the  trees,  wander  among  the 
graves,  or  gaze  away  upon  the  surrounding 
hills  that  gleam  with  rural  beauty. 

The  great  need  of  the  Sunday-school 
was  and  continues  to  be  competent  teach¬ 
ers,  and  when  Mrs.  Ilungerford  came  one 
afternoon  with  her  husband  who  taught 
the  Bible  Class,  and  our  superintendent 
summoned  the  courage  to  ask  her  if  she 
would  not  take  charge  of  a  class  of  girls, 
and  she  smiled  and  said  she  would,  and 
came  again  the  next  Sunday  and  continued 
to  come,  we  all  felt  that  the  Sunday-school 
had  made  quite  an  acquisition,  although  we 
stood  very  much  in  awe  of  her. 

I  remember  very  well  when  she  first  came 
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to  the  old  church  to  service  one  winter 
morning  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  bride  of 
Ralph  Hungerford.  There  was  nobody  in 
the  whole  neighborhood  like  Ralph — no¬ 
body  so  handsome  and  modest,  so  simple  in 
manners,  so  popular  with  everybody,  so 
finely  educated,  or  indeed  so  rich.  And 
when  after  a  bachelor’s  life  of  a  few  years 
he  brought  home  from  New  England  a  wife, 
we,  of  course,  were  greatly  interested.  And 
she  was  just  the  reverse  of  him,  with  a 
proud,  grand  manner,  and  wearing  clothes 
fit  for  a  princess ;  so  that  when  she  sailed 
into  the  plain,  uncushioned  pew,  exhaling 
the  faint  odor  of  exquisite  perfume  and 
seated  herself  in  her  rich  draperies  in^ 
a  quiet  and  almost  noiseless  way,  as  very 
delicately  cultured  people  do  whom  we  in¬ 
stinctively  feel  are  not  “  common  folks,” 
it  was  an  event  to  the  staid  and  homely 
congregation,  unaccustomed  to  so  much 
magnificence.  But  proud  and  even  haughty 
as  we  thought  her,  we  began  after  a  time 
to  see  that  although  she  held  herself 
aloof  from  well-to-do  people,  she  never 
failed  to  be  courteous  and  kind  to  the  very 
poor. 

As  might  have  been  expected  her  Sun¬ 
day-school  class  soon  became  devotedly  at¬ 
tached  to  her.  They  took  pride  in  her 
grand  manner  and  her  fine  clothes,  and 
were  ready  at  the  end  of  a  month  to  de¬ 
clare  that  she  was  the  best  teacher  in  the 
whole  world.  That  she  was  at  least  “  dif¬ 
ferent  ”  from  any  other  in  the  school,  was 
quite  evident.  She  was  always  prompt,  al¬ 
ways  kept  her  girls  under  strict  discipline, 
obliged  them  to  study,  and  she  had  such  a 
way  of  talking  about  the  lessons,  which  she 
always  chose,  that  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  they  began  to  think  the  Bible  was  as 
interesting  at  least  as  a  Sunday-school 
journal, with  its  sappy  stories  of  goody-goody 
girls  and  bad  boys  who  were  drowned  on 
Sunday  for  Sabbath-breaking.  I  remember 
one  Sunday  when  we  thought  her  style 
rather  queer.  She  had  her  girls  commit  to 
memory  all  the  texts  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament  that  treated  of  flowers,  and  each  one 
brought  a  bouquet  of  wild  blossoms,  which 
they  talked  about  the  whole  afternoon.  It 
turned  out  afterward  that  the  flower  lesson 


impressed  the  girls’  minds  more  with  a  sense 
of  the  wonderful  beauty  and  kindness  of 
God’s  love,  than  all  the  stories  of  the  exploits 
of  the  Jewish  and  barbarian  kings  or 
lamentations  of  Jeremiah  could  do  in  a  life¬ 
time.  Every  month  she  invited  her  class  to 
visit  her,  and  she  limited  their  stay  to  three 
hours,  giving  them  a  five  o’clock  supper. 
And  such  a  simple  supper !  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  at  each  plate ;  no  cakes,  nor  pre¬ 
serves,  nor  pickles,  but  plenty  of  good  milk, 
the  best  of  bread  and  butter,  broiled  fowl, 
with  fresh  fruits  in  their  season,  aud  some 
dainty  dessert,  garnished  with  slices  of  jelly 
may  be. 

The  first  of  her  peculiarities  that  came 
before  the  school,  cropped  out  at  our  teach¬ 
ers’  meeting  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
quarter.  We  always  held  these  meetings 
every  month,  but  a  new  “  quarter  ”  meant 
the  beginning  of  a  new  series  of  the  “  quar¬ 
terlies  ”  or  “  Lesson  Papers  ”  which  had 
long  been  used  by  the  teachers  and  scholars ; 
publications  in  which  certain  Sunday-school 
lessons  are  “  cut  and  dried,”  so  to  speak. 
Ralph  Hungerford  was  always  chosen  to  be 
chairman  at  these  meetings,  and  Lady 
Hungerford — we  had  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  calling  her  lady  among  ourselves — usu¬ 
ally  said  very  little,  but  sat  quietly  looking 
on  and  listening,  as  I  always  felt  with  a 
secret  contempt  at  our  foolish  “  motions  ” 
and  unbusiness-like  proceedings.  Ralph, 
who  sat  with  his  arms  folded,  his  manly 
figure  and  handsome  head  coming  out  in 
splendid  relief  against  the  dead  white  wall 
of  the  church — Ralph  was  always  so  cour¬ 
teous,  so  attentive  to  all,  so  gentle  and 
considerate  that  we  felt  sure  of  his  sympa¬ 
thy  in  our  weakness  and  blunders.  But  we 
never  felt  so  sure  of  my  Lady’s.  She  was 
a  sort  of  great  Unapproachable. 

Well,  as  I  began  to  say,  it  was  at  our 
Teachers’  meeting  that  the  question  came 
up  about  the  new  series  of  Lesson  Papers. 
The  discussion  turned  upon  wdiether  we 
should  have  those  published  by  the  Great 
American  Delusion  Society,  or  the  Great 
North  Western  Illuminating  Union.  After 
considerable  discussion  pro  and  con,  the 
chairman  said  that  a  motion  would  be  in 
order,  whereupon  Lady  Hungerford,  in  a 
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voice  clear  as  a  bell  and  calm  as  a  summer 
morning,  said: — 

“I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
neither.” 

It  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  our  camp, 
Not  have  those  convenient  “quarterlies,” 
that  made  our  paths  as  teachers  straight, 
and  our  ways  those  of  pleasantness !  Ralph 
Hungerford  looked  at  his  wife  and  I  saw  the 
light  dancing  in  his  great  blue  eyes.  No¬ 
body  seconded  the  motion.  We  sat  as  if 
tongue-tied.  After  a  little,  our  superin¬ 
tendent,  whose  scattered  senses  seemed 
slowly  to  be  coming  to  a  focus  again,  re¬ 
marked  that  it  would  be  very  odd  not  to 
have  the  series,  that  all  the  Sunday-schools 
used  them,  and  that  without  them  he  feared 
we  -would  be  thought  very  much  behind  the 
times.  Ralph’s  face  gleamed  at  that,  and 
with  a  smile  he  said  that  perhaps  we  would 
on  the  contrary  be  thought  ahead  of  the 
times.  Then  turning  toward  his  wife  he 
said  that  as  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  made  the 
motion,  perhaps  she  would  give  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  Lesson  Papers. 

“  Certainly,”  she  replied  in  that  same  un¬ 
moved  manner  of  hers  nothing  seemed  to 
upset,  “  I  am  quite  old-fashioned  in  my 
views  of  study,”  she  went  on,  “  fully  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learn¬ 
ing.  If  these  International  Lessons,  quarter¬ 
lies,  or  whatever  they  should  be  called,  make 
it  easier  for  the  teacher  or  scholar,  they  at 
the  same  time  dispense  with  the  need  of 
study,  and  reading  takes  the  place  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Where  the  children  now  commit  one 
verse  of  Scripture  to  memory  they  formerly 
committed  ten  or  twenty.  Where  the 
teacher  formerly  spent  an  hour  in  prepar¬ 
ing  himself  to  fitly  discharge  his  duty,  he 
now  spends  no  time  at  all,  relying  entirely 
upon  the  ‘  Lesson  ’  notes.  Moreover,  I 
think  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  should  be 
made  from  the  Bible.  The  ‘  Lessbns  ’  come 
between  the  Bible  and  the  scholar.  He 
fails  to  become  familiar  with  it,  to  know  its 
make-up,  the  name  of  the  books  that  com¬ 
pose  it  and  who  wrote  them.  With  all  due 
deference  to  the  authors  of  the  ‘  Lessons,’ 
they  nevertheless  show  a  surprising  lack  of 
common  sense  and  adaptation  on  the  part  of 
the  men  who  get  them  up.  Not  a  few  of 


the  selections  are  too  abstruse  and  difficult 
for  the  brightest  child  in  the  school  to  un¬ 
derstand.  It  is  like  taking  a  pupil  who  has 
merely  mastered  a  simple  equation,  and 
giving  him  the  problem  of  lights  to  solve. 
Then  again,  the  lack  of  consecutiveness  in 
their  arrangement  is  really  pernicious. 
There  is  a  bit  here,  and  a  bit  somewhere 
else.  One  month  the  lesson  is  taken  per¬ 
haps  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
next  from  the  New,  so  that  the  scholar 
is  shifted  from  one  place  to  another,  find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  get  a  connected  idea 
of  what  he  is  doing,  just  as  if  in  reading, 
for  example,  Motley’s  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  I  should  begin  with  Part  IV,  then 
read  Part  II,  and  so  skip  about  from  time 
to  time.  Again  some  of  the  passages 
labeled  ‘  Golden  Text  ’  are  peculiarly  lead¬ 
en.  A  golden  text  should  be  a  complete 
idea,  or  command  in  itself  a  clear,  terse  ex¬ 
pression  like  the  Golden  Rule,  or  any  one 
of  the  Ten  Commandments.  But  what 
signifies  to  a  child,  a  ‘  golden  text  ’  of  this 
order,  such  as  was  in  this  last  year’s  series  : 

‘  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and 
cry  unto  her,  that  her  warfare  is  accom¬ 
plished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned  ?  ’ 
Then  the  use  of  the  ‘  quarterlies  ’  imposes 
the  same  lessons  and  the  same  subjects  upon 
all  the  classes,  and  every  teacher  of  observa¬ 
tion  know’s,  that  to  succeed  well  in  teach¬ 
ing  children  anything  the  peculiar  tastes 
and  tendencies  of  each  class  must  be  con¬ 
sulted,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  each 
child.” 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Hungerford  paused, 
when  one  of  the  teachers  asked  her  what 
course  she  had  pursued  with  her  own  class. 

“  As  my  scholars  are  girls,”  she  resumed, 
“  and  I  found  them  amazingly  ignorant  of 
Bible  History  and  indifferent  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures — indeed,  they  seemed  to 
think  the  Bible  the  most  stupid  of  all  books 
— I  at  once  sought  to  awaken  their  interest 
in  the  story  of  Bible  women,  of  Esther, 
Ruth,  Deborah,  Miriam,  etc.  In  addition 
to  these  they  have  become  familiar  with  the 
personal  history  of  Christ,  of  Moses,  Joseph, 
Daniel  and  David.  I  had  each  one  detail 
to  me  in  her  own  language  these  several 
histories,  and  she  was  in  such  a  manner  led 
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to  feel  that  Esther,  for  example,  was  once  a 
young  girl  like  herself,  and  that  in  later  life 
she  had  her  splendors  and  her  trials,  much 
as  an  American  girl  might,  and  how  bravely 
and  nobly  she  strove  to  save  her  people. 
Neither  did  I  lead  them  to  overlook  Yashti, 
or  fail  to  applaud  her  womanly  behavior, 
although  it  deprived  her  of  her  crown.  In 
this  way  I  believe  my  girls  have  come  to 
regard  the  Bible  in  an  entirely  new  light, 
finding  out  that  it  is  a  book  full  of  beauty 
and  of  interest  and  that  the  more  they 
study,  the  more  they  will  find  it  precious. 
I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  think  that  they 
would  ever  be  put  back  on  the  husks  of  a 
‘  Quarterly,’  or  of  a  ‘  Lesson  Paper.’  And 
so  I  moved  that  we  dispense  with  them,  and 
plead  a  return  to  the  good  old  Bible  and 
stay  by  it,”  and  the  large  gray  eyes  of  our 
Lady  shone  with  the  fervor  of  her  feelings. 

The  superintendent,  who  always  deferred 
to  Ralph,  asked  his  opinion.  Ralph  smiled 
in  his  winning  way,  and  said  that  he  quite 
agreed  with  Mrs.  Hungerford ;  that  the 
Lesson  Papers  were  undoubtedly  a  fashion 
that  would  happily  pass  away  in  a  few 
years  at  longest,  and  he,  for  one,  would 
regard  it  as  a  step  in  advance  to  discontinue 
their  use  ;  but  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others, 
of  course  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  should  rule.  But  we  other  teach¬ 
ers  began  to  look  at  the  subject  through 
the  Hungerford  eyes,  and  finally  did  vote  to 
adopt  the  Hungerford  Bible  plan.  I  believe 
we  all  felt  quite  enthusiastic  over  it,  but 
the  superintendent,  who  while  being  an 
energetic  man  and  full  of  zeal  was  much 
given  to  catering  to  public  opinion  and 
courting  success,  while  the  Hungerfords 
believed  in  making  public  opinion. 

The  next  peculiarity  of  our  Peculiar 
Teacher  manifested  itself  during  the  prep¬ 
arations  for  our  annual  September  picnic. 
It  had  been  the  custom  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  picnic,  which 
was  held  in  the  woods,  to  begin  early  in  the 
morning  and  continue  all  day,  which  re¬ 
quired  the  preparation  of  two  meals  for 
everybody  concerned.  And  how  tired  we 
all  were  at  night !  and  what  slaves  we  teach¬ 
ers  were,  on  whom  the  burden  of  entertain¬ 
ment  fell!  I  had  often  felt  that  the 


day  was  productive  of  more  fatigue  than 
pleasure,  and  some  of  the  children  were 
always  ill  after  the  picnic — frosted  and 
fruit  cakes,  and  pickles,  rich  meats,  lemon¬ 
ade,  strong  coffee,  preserved  fruits,  ice¬ 
cream,  raisins  and  so  forth  goiDg  into  their 
their  stomachs  pell-mell — no  wonder !  Lady 
Hungerford  said  it  was  murderous.  Well, 
as  all  these  things  were  arranged  in  the 
teachers’  meeting,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  form  to  fix  upon  an  hour  for  the 
beginning  of  the  picnic,  wdien  Mrs.  Hunger¬ 
ford  aroused  a  general  buzz  of  dissatisfaction 
by  naming  “  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.” 
It  was  a  very  full  meeting  that  day,  a  good 
many  church  members  and  Sunday-school 
scholars  being  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
picnic  arrangements.  The  murmur  of  dis¬ 
approval  would  have  disconcerted  a  mind 
less  serene  and  self -poised  than  Lady  II un- 
gerford’s.  She  was  a  blonde  New  England 
beauty,  and  if  you  have  ever  seen  one  of 
the  true  type  you  have  an  idea  of  the  calm 
imperturbability  of  our  Ralph’s  stately  wife. 

“  Of  course,  none  of  you  will  vote  in  favor 
of  my  motion,”  she  remarked  after  the  buzz 
had  subsided,  “  I  made  it  with  no  such  ex¬ 
pectations.  But  I  wish  to  give  you  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  naming  one  as  a  good  hour  at 
which  to  come  together.  The  picnic  will 
not  disband  before  six  and  that  will  give 
you  five  hours  ;  quite  enough  to  he  fully 
enjoyable  without  -weariness.  It  is  always 
better  for  children  to  feel  at  the  end  of  a 
festivity  that  it  was  too  short,  rather  than 
too  long.  It  leaves  in  the  mind  a  keener 
relish  for  coming  ones.  Then,  too,  the 
physical  health  of  the  children  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Coming  at  one 
o’clock,  they  will  all  have  had  dinner  at 
home,  eating  accustomed  food,  and  the  sup¬ 
per  at  the  picnic,  although  it  be  anything 
but  -wholesome,  would  produce  less  ill  effect 
than  would  two  meals.  Moreover  an  all¬ 
day’s  session  entails  so  much  hard  work 
upon  the  teachers,  upon  whose  shoulders 
parents  shift  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
children,  and  children  should  be  taught 
consideration  for  the  comfort  of  others  as 
one  of  the  Christian  virtues.  Having  said 
so  much,  I  withdraw  my  motion  and  move 
that  the  picnic  convene  at  nine  a.  m.” 
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Everybody  laughed  and  voted  solidly  in 
favor  of  that  motion,  but  Mrs.  Hungerford, 
whose  clear,  firm  “  no  ”  made  some  of  us 
envy  her  the  courage  she  had  of  her  sensi¬ 
ble  opinions. 

So  the  picnic  began  early  in  the  morning 
and  lasted  all  day.  Such  a  tired  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  as  we  were  that  night  1  It  was  American 
all  through  ;  we  never  know  how  to  recreate 
ourselves.  We  simply  dissipate.  Imagine 
the  time  we  had,  keeping  a  lookout  on  sixty 
or  seventy  youngsters,  let  loose  in  a  wood, 
where  there  were  rocks  to  tumble  over,  trees 
to  climb,  fences  to  scale,  and  a  gully  to 
jump  across !  We  were  thankful  enough 
when  it  was  all  over  and  we  were  rid  of  the 
care  of  the  little  ones  who,  tired  and  cross, 
were  doubly  troublesome.  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford  drove  upon  the  ground  about  four 
o’clock  in  her  pretty  phseton,  looking  as  fresh 
and  bright  as  the  roses  she  wore,  and  a  half 
dozen  of  us  rushed  up  to  her,  declaring  that 
next  time  we  would  all  vote  for  an  afternoon 
picnic.  She  told  us  not  to  be  too  sure,  and 
laughingly  added  that  too  much  common 
sense  made  people  unpopular. 

All  along  in  the  Sunday-school  a  great  deal 
of  attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  singing. 
Every  now  and  then  was  a  distribution  of 
new  singing  books,  bearing  fantastical  names 
and  filled  with  “  modern  music,”  which  for 
the  most  part  were  rollicking  melodies,  as 
if  Offenbach’s  jingles  had  been  Sundayfied. 
The  children  seemed  always  to  be  learning 
a  new  piece,  and  never  singing  an  “  old  ” 
one  long  enough  to  become  familiar  with  it. 
It  was  as  in  the  “  quarterlies  ”  a  skipping 
about  from  one  thing  to  another.  The  su¬ 
perintendent  declared  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  for  “  keeping  up  the  interest  of 
the  school.”  Just  how  it  came  about  that 
Mrs.  Hungerford  was  led  to  express  her 
mind  about  the  Sunday-school  music  I  don’t 
remember.  But  she  at  first  suggested  that 
if  the  children  were  to  be  of  use  in  the  con¬ 
gregational  church  singing,  they  ought  to 
become  familiar  with  some  of  the  standard 
hymns.  Mr.  Nelson,  the  leader  of  the  sing¬ 
ing,  thought  it  wrould  be  all  behind  the 
times  to  drill  the  children  on  “  Old  Hund- 
dred,”  “Jerusalem  the  Golden,”  or  chant¬ 
ing  even  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  They  wanted 


something  bright  and  lively.  Mrs.  Hunger¬ 
ford  said  that  so  much  of  the  “bright  and 
lively  ”  spoiled  their  taste  for  anything  bet¬ 
ter,  that  for  a  child  to  be  able  to  sing  well 
a  fine  choral  like  Old  Hundred  was  better 
than  to  be  able  to  rattle  off  a  book  full  of 
popular  Sunday-school  pieces,  that  in  point 
of  music  were  as  inferior  as  music,  as  the 
commonest  serials  in  story  papers  were  to 
good  literature.  But  that  while  parents 
would  forbid  these  sensational  stories  to 
their  children  as  reading  matter,  they  placed 
no  restraint  whatever  upon  their  familiarity 
with  “trashy”  music,  and  so  little  intelli¬ 
gent  attention  was  paid  by  parents  and 
teachers  to  the  matter,  that  the  “  trade 
in  Sunday-school  “Harps”  and  “Gems” 
and  “Garlands”  and  “Wreaths”  had  be¬ 
come  so  great,  as  to  make  a  true  lover 
of  music  despair  of  better  things.  All  the 
fine  old  chorals  that  had  been  sung  for 
two  centuries  and  grew  in  beauty  year  by 
year — what  Sunday-school  scholar  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  them?  But  alas!  every  one 
of  them  knew  the  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn 
book  by  heart,  with  its  excruciating  “  Hold 
the  Fort.” 

Well,  we  had  never  heard  such  talk  as 
that  before,  and  I  confess  that  it  shocked 
me  just  a  little,  and  I  try  to  feel  that  I  am 
progressive  and  liberal.  Our  superintend¬ 
ent  looked  greatly  annoyed,  and  began  to 
wish,  I  imagined,  that  the  grand  Mrs.  Hun¬ 
gerford  with  her  fine  airs  and  peculiar  views 
had  never  come  to  our  Sunday-school.  If 
any  one  wras  to  follow  her  idea  of  things, 
why  the  whole  system  of  Sunday-school 
work,  at  least  as  carried  on  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  would  have  to  be  overturned.  It  was 
plain  to  see  that  she  thought  it  was  all 
wrong ;  that  in  large  part  it  was  superficial 
and  nonsensical. 

As  for  the  Sunday-school  library,  she  never 
allowed  her  class  to  have  one  of  the  books 
to  read.  She  procured  a  little  library  of  her 
own  for  their  use,  after  having  first  read 
each  book  herself.  She  confessed  that  she 
found  it  difficult  to  find  many  books  that 
were  worth  a  young  girl’s  careful  study 
and  suited  to  her  comprehension.  She  al¬ 
lowed  no  change  of  books  until  the  reader 
had  fully  mastered  the  contents  of  the  one 
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in  hand,  and  could  tell  all  about  it  from 
beginning  to  end. 

But  it  was  not  until  we  were  preparing 
for  the  Sunday-school  Christmas  festival 
that  Mrs.  Hungerford’s  peculiar  views 
seemed  to  find  a  full  airing.  In  the  first 
place  she  thought  the  festival  being  an 
affair  for  children  should  be  held  in  the 
afternoon,  at  least  not  later  than  five  o’clock, 
and  close  at  half-past  six.  We  had  for  a 
long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  the 
children  candy  and  cake,  passing  the  latter, 
indeed,  to  the  entire  audience,  and  the  fes¬ 
tivals,  mind  you,  were  held  in  the  church, 
and  such  a  munching  there  always  was  over 
the  cake !  And  next  morning  the  church 
would  be  a  sight  to  behold,  like  an  unswept 
restaurant.  Lady  Hungerford  said  we  made 
it  a  den  of  feasting.  As  for  giving  the  chil¬ 
dren  candies,  she  thought  we  bad  no  right 
to  do  that;  that  it  was  outside  the  province 
of  Sunday-school  workers  to  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  responsibility  of  feeding  children 
with  pernicious  stuff  of  any  kind.  But  she 
might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  wind ! 
Not  have  candy  ?  Why  the  children  would 
rather  have  a  box  of  candy  than  all  the 
■  illuminated  cards  or  books  in  Christendom. 
And  the  children,  of  course,  were  the  proper 
judges  as  to  what  they  ought  to  have ! 
Moreover,  if  we  did  not  have  candies  and 
oranges  and  pop-corn  balls,  as  all  the  other 
schools  did,  why,  we  w7ould  lose  our  schol¬ 
ars.  As  it  was,  some  of  them  already 
alternated  between  two  schools,  so  as  to 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  “  goodies  ”  at 
the  festival  of  each,  and  the  Sunday-school 
that  is  most  generous  in  presents,  the  super¬ 
intendent  assured  us,  would  have  the  most 
scholars.  At  that  Ralph  Hungerford  spoke 
up,  and  said  he  wished  it  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  scheme  for 
buying  the  children  with  presents ;  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  bestowing  a  few  gifts  judiciously 
selected  and  fitly  given,  but  he  counted  the 
over-abundance  of  gift-making  at  such  a 
time  as  bad  in  its  effects,  and  as  a  matter  of 
taste  vulgar.  To  do  the  children  good,  Mrs. 
Hungerford  added,  seemed  to  be  an  alto¬ 
gether  secondary  consideration.  The  spirit 
of  rivalry,  of  popular  success,  of  outward 
show  had  possessed  even  the  Sunday-school. 


The  children  were  so  much  pampered,  so 
much  was  done  for  them  and  so  little  de¬ 
manded  of  them, that  they  received  nearly  as 
muchharm  as  benefitfrom  the  Sunday-school. 
She  believed  in  progression,  but  progression 
in  this  case  would  be  a  turning  back  to  the 
simple,  sturdy,  honest  Christian  work  of  ten 
years  ago,  when  the  children  learned  at  least 
as  much  as  the  text  of  the  catechism.  So 
much  now  was  done  for  a  reward,  to  learn  for 
the  pleasure  of  acquirement ;  to  do  good  and 
to  be  good  for  goodness’  sake  were  doctrines 
very  carefully  avoided.  Indeed,  so  eager 
had  the  managers  of  Sunday-schools  grown, 
to  have  a  full  school  rather  than  a  good 
school,  and  so  many  were  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  bring  children  into  the  school, 
that  neither  the  parents  nor  the  scholars 
longer  regarded  the  Sunday-school  as  a  privi¬ 
lege,  but  thought  that  patronizing  the  school 
at  all  was  conferring  a  favor  upon  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  workers  in  it. 

All  that  we  felt  to  be  but  too  true.  Each 
Sunday-school  played  a  sort  of  grab  game, 
and  an  unsectarian  child  could  scarcely  be 
born  in  the  neighborhood  without  plans 
being  laid  for  its  capture  by  the  rival 
schools.  Then  our  superintendent — and  he 
was  always  seconded  by  one  or  more  of  the 
Sunday-school  officers — was  very  desirous 
that  our  festival  should  be  a  popular  success, 
something  to  please  the  people.  Mrs.  Hun¬ 
gerford  thought  the  taste  of  the  people 
should  be  elevated  by  such  an  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  that  it  was  better  to  give  them  some¬ 
thing  a  little  above  their  plane  than  exactly 
on  a  level  with  it ;  that  although  the  exeiv 
cises  should  be  cheerful  and  bright,  they 
ought  meantime  to  be  of  a  character  suita* 
ble  to  the  church  and  to  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  Sunday-school  itself. 

But  as  I  said  before,  much  of  what  she 
said,  so  far  as  changing  that  particular  fes¬ 
tival  was  concerned,  might  as  well  have 
been  flung  to  the  winds.  The  festival  must 
be  something  to  “  take  with  the  people,” 
and  I  think  it  did,  for  nothing  was  ap¬ 
plauded  so  much  as  a  row  of  girls  in  fancy 
costumes  who  bore  in  their  arms  stuffed 
doves,  toy  sheep  and  baskets  of  wax  fruits, 
as  emblems  of  the  various  Christian  graces. 

We  had  a  tree  of  course,  and  while  it  was 
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being  trimmed,  Mrs.  Hungerfovd  who  had 
been  asked  to  look  at  the  church  decorations, 
came  in.  I  knew  at  a' glance  that  she  was 
disgusted,  for  she  had  a  way  of  letting  her 
eyelids  fall  on  what  had  offended  her.  She 
saw  there  was  no  use  in  saying  one  word 
and  forbore  further  comment.  It  took  an 
hour  to  distribute  the  gifts,  which  covered  a 
long  table  near  the  tree.  The  superintendent 
made  the  most  of  them  ;  he  said  it  enter¬ 
tained  the  people  to  see  the  gifts  distributed. 
What  we  all  had  I  can’t  well  enumerate, 
but  I  felt  a  sense  of  relief  when  it  was 
through.  There  was  so  much  as  to  be  ac¬ 
tually  vulgar,  as  Ralph  Hungerford  had 
said,  and  nearly  everything  was  to  go  into 
the  stomach  or  of  a  nature  to  confer  no  con¬ 
tinuous  or  permanent  good. 

I  think  Mrs.  Hungerford  was  so  ashamed 
of  the  whole  thing,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
Ralph  she  would  have  left  the  school,  as  a 
field  of  work  in  which  there  was  little  to  be 
hoped  for  in  the  way  of  improvement  as  a 
whole.  But  Ralph  is  a  long-headed  fellow, 
and  very  broad  in  his  views,  and  being  a  man 
he  sees  things  as  women  usually  do  not. 

“  Why  Eleanor,”  he  said  after  they  reach¬ 
ed  home  that  night,  and  she  had  thrown  off 
her  wrappings  with  an  air  of  weary  disgust, 
“  you  will  find  it  much  the  same  in  any 
kind  of  work  in  which  you  may  engage. 
You  can’t  expect  to  bring  your  co-workers 
up  to  your  standard,  or  to  look  through  your 


eyes.  Look  at  men  in  political  life ;  men 
of  the  highest  character  and  aim,  and  see 
with  what  foul-handed  and  low-minded  fel¬ 
lows  they  are  obliged  to  work.  Their  party 
is  full  of  them,  but  they  work  on,  bear 
obloquy ;  the  sin  and  shame  of  the  whole 
party  is  oftentimes  heaped  upon  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  But  they  do  not  flinch  from  their 
duty.  I  fully  agree  with  you,  Eleanor,  as 
to  your  idea  of  Sunday-school  management. 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  pandering  to  popular 
success.  But  just  now  there  is  a  mania  for 
cheap  popularity ;  the  people,  teachers  and 
even  preachers  are  infected  with  it.  It  is 
only  casting  your  pearls  before  swine  to  try 
and  stem  the  current.” 

When  Mrs.  Hungerford  afterward  told 
me  what  Ralph  said  (she  seemed  to  feel 
that  I  was  somewhat  in  sympathy  with  her) 
I  just  out  with  what  I  thought,  and  told  her 
that  she  had  been  planting  good  seed  on 
poor  soil  may  be,  but  some  of  it  had  already 
taken  root,  for  I  had  heard  half  a  dozen  say 
they  thought  just  as  Mrs.  Hungerford  did, 
but  had  n’t  the  courage  to  express  their 
opinions;  that  she  could  afford  to  speak  her 
mind.  At  that  she  seemed  to  be  a  little 
gratified,  when  I  blurted  out  what  I  had 
long  wanted  to  say,  that  I  never  would 
have  believed  that  a  woman  with  such  grand 
airs  and  rich,  grand  dresses,  could  have  so 
much  old-fashioned  common  sense. 

Mary  Wager-Fisher. 
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X  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  greatest  folly  to  pry  into 
of  God,  without  the  spirit  of  God. — Kepler ,  Appendix  \ 

ii. 

Faraday’s  father  and  paternal  grand¬ 
parents  were  Sandemanians.  The  sect  is  a 
small,  decreasing  one,  which  rejects  all  be¬ 
lief  in  the  connection  of  church  and  state, 
all  fellowship  outside  its  own  communion 
and  makes  no  missionary  efforts ;  believes 
in  the  independent  self-government  of  each 
separate  body  of  communicants ;  claims  to 


the  so  great  secrets  of  nature  and  the  amazing  works 
\o  Harmonics. 

take  its  rules  of  faith  and  polity  directly 
from  the  New  Testament  which  is  expounded 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday  by  elected,  unpaid 
elders,  of  whom  there  must  be  a  plurality  in 
each  church.  The  members  are  strongly 
attached  to  each  other,  hold  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  should  not  take  interest  on  loans  or 
hoard  for  the  uncertain  future,  but  that  the 
better  provided  brother  should  freely  give 
to  the  less  fortunate  or  be  ready  to  perform 
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any  act  of  kindness  as  the  early  disciples 
were  to  wash  one  another’s  feet;  so  one 
gives  and  one  receives  without  access  or  loss 
of  dignity.  They  maintain  the  love  feast 
and  are  bound  to  assemble  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  for  prayers,  preaching,  the  break¬ 
ing  of  bread  and  bringing  together  of  that 
which  each  has  “put  by.”  As  unanimity 
in  church  business  is  required,  the  persist¬ 
ent  dissenter  from  the  large  majority  is  cut 
off  from  church  privileges ;  so  is  the  neg- 
leeter  of  church  duties  and  the  immoral ; 
this  cutting  oft  puts  the  condemned  under 
social  ban  and  the  offender  can  never  be  re¬ 
ceived  back  but  once ;  second  excommunica¬ 
tion  is  final. 

This  sect  had  a  plain  little  meeting-house, 
since  torn  down,  in  Paul’s  Alley,  Red  Cross 
Street ;  it  was  here  that  F araday  a  month 
after  his  marriage  made  his  confession  of 
sin  and  profession  of  faith.  His  faith  in 
Christ  he  considered  to  be  the  effect  of  Di¬ 
vine  power — the  unmerited  gift  of  God  to 
one  who  had  nothing  in  him  that  could  be 
pleasing  in  His  sight.  The  sense  of  his 
own  unworthiness  and  incapability  of  doing 
what  was  good  before  God,  extended  even 
to  this  act  of  professing  the  truth. 

“  When  his  wife  asked  him  why  he  had 
not  told  her  what  he  was  about  to  do,  he 
only  replied,  ‘  That  is  between  me  and  my 
God.’  When  he  entered  the  meeting-house 
he  left  his  science  without,  and  would  listen 
to  the  prayer  and  exhortation  of  the  most 
illiterate  brother  of  his  sect,  with  an  atten¬ 
tion  which  showed  how  he  loved  the  word 
of  truth  from  whomsoever  it  came.” 

Those  who  knew  Faraday  best,  knew  that 
his  belief  colored  his  whole  nature,  that  he 
held  it  with  great  tenacity,  that  he  was 
warmly  attached  to  “  this  small  self-con¬ 
tained  sect,”  but  they  knew  also  that  he 
was  tolerant.  Cardinal  Wiseman  once  o'ood- 

*  o 

naturedly  asked  him,  “if,  in  his  deepest 
conviction,  he  believed  all  the  Church  of 
Christ,  holy,  apostolic,  Catholic,  was  shut 
up  in  the  little  sect  ”  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  “  Oh  no  1  ”  was  the  answer,  “  but 
I  do  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul 
that  Christ  is  with  us.” 

“  Never  once  during  an  intimacy  of  fifteen 
years,”  says  Tyndall,  “  did  he  mention  re¬ 


ligion  to  me,  save  when  I  drew  him  on  to 
the  subject.  He  then  spoke  to  me  without 
reluctance  ;  not  with  any  apparent  desire  to 
improve  the  occasion  but  to  give  me  such 
information  as  I  sought.”  The  younger 
man  thus  relates  his  recollections  of  a  dinner 
with  F araday :  “  At  two  o’clock  he  came 

down  for  me.  He,  his  niece  and  myself 
formed  the  party.  ‘  I  never  give  dinners,’ 
he  said.  ‘  I  don’t  know  how  to  give  dinners ; 
and  I  never  dine  out,  but  I  should  not  like 
my  friends  to  attribute  this  to  a  wrong 
cause.  I  act  thus  for  the  sake  of  securing 
time  for  work,  and  not  through  religious 
motives  as  some  imagine.’  He  said  grace. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  call  his  prayer  a 
‘  saying’  of  grace !  In  the  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  it  might  be  described  as  the  petition  of 
a  son  into  whose  heart  God  had  sent  the 
Spirit  of  His  Son,  and  who  with  absolute 
trust  asked  a  blessing  from  his  father.  .  . 
We  talked  of  research  and  its  requirements, 
and  of  his  habit  of  keeping  himself  free 
from  the  distractions  of  society.  He  was 
bright  and  joyful,  boy-like,  in  fact,  though 
he  was  then  sixty-two.  His  work  excites 
admiration,  but  contact  with  him  warms 
and  elevates  the  heart.  Here,  surely,  is  a 
strong  man.  I  love  strength,  but  let  me 
not  forget  the  example  of  its  union  with 
modesty,  tenderness  and  sweetness,  in  the 
character  of  Faraday.” 

While  Mrs.  Faraday’s  father  lived,  she, 
with  her  husband,  spent  their  Sundays  at 
his  house;  they  usually  went  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  and  returned  Sunday  evening.  From 
the  time  of  his  joining  the  church,  Faraday 
was  often  called  upon  to  exhort  in  the 
weekly  meetings.  In  1840  he  was  chosen 
elder ;  this  laid  upon  him  the  duty  of  preach¬ 
ing  in  his  town  ;  his  sermons  were  extempo¬ 
raneous,  with  the  exception  of  such  notes  as 
he  could  write  on  both  sides  of  a  card  after 
careful  study,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
small  Bible  the  pages  of  which  he  turned 
quickly.  His  manner  in  preaching  was 
more  quiet  than  in  lecturing;  his  subjects 
practical  rather  than  doctrinal,  his  object 
being  apparently  to  bring  together  convinc¬ 
ing  passages  of  Scripture ;  his  discourses 
seemed  like  mosaics  of  proof  texts.  He 
read  the  Bible,  slowly,  reverently  and  with 
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such  an  intelligent,  sympathizing  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  “  that  some  who  heard 
him  thought  they  ‘  had  never  before  heard 
so  excellent  a  reader.’  His  prayers  in  the 
public  service  and  in  his  simple  family  wor¬ 
ship,  expressed  perfect  trust  and  submission 
to  God's  will,  with  deep  humility  and  con¬ 
fession  of  sin.” 

The  Sandemanian  morning  service  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  loud  simultaneous  Amen,  and 
the  church  members  withdraw  to  join  in 
the  feast  of  charity.  The  Sunday  afternoon 
service  invariably  closes  with  the  Lord’s 
Supper. 

Faraday  held  his  office  as  elder  till  1844, 
when  being  called  upon  to  account  for  his 
absence  from  a  love  feast,  he  answered  that 
by  order  of  the  Queen  he  was  her  guest, 
and  justified  himself  on  the  ground  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  sovereign,  but  the  “  members,” 
did  not  agree  with  him  and  he  was  deposed 
from  his  eldership  and  cut  off  from  the 
church ;  he  continued  to  attend  the  services, 
was  restored  to  his  membership  and  in  1860 
to  his  office  which  he  held  till  compelled  by 
increasing  infirmity  to  lay  it  down.  A 
short  time  before  his  resignation  he  wrote 
to  his  niece  ; — “  He  who  rules  over  all  is 
kinder  than  all;  and  though  I  sometimes 
tremble  when  I  have  occasion  in  doctrine  or 
judgment  to  use  His  word,  being  unable  to 
remember  it,  I  dare  not  venture  to  put  that, 
(his  eldership)  from  me  which  he  has  put 
upon  me  and  I  call  to  mind  that  His  throne 
is  a  throne  of  grace,  where  prayer  may  be 
made  for  help  and  strength  in  time  of  need. 
And  he  makes  my  brethren  so  kind  that 
there  is  only  one  of  the  brethren  who  teases 
me,  and  that  is  myself,  and  I  often  think 
pride  and  the  absence  of  humility  has  much 
to  do  with  that.”  One  of  his  latest  sermons 
was  preached  at  Dundee  about  four  years 
before  his  death.  After  expressing  the  fear 
that  his  failing  memory  would  prevent  his 
quoting  Scripture  with  perfect  accuracy,  he 
poured  forth  words  of  loving  exhortation 
while,  as  one  of  the  elders  present  said, 
“  his  face  shone  like  the  face  of  an  angel.” 

Faraday’s  religion  was  of  the  life  rather 
than  of  the  lips.  “  In  my  mmd  religious 
conversation  is  generally  in  vain,”  he  said, 
yet  he  was  never  ashamed  to  express  his  re¬ 


ligious  belief.  “  I  am  ”  he  wrote  in  answer 
to  a  lady  who  wished  to  study  science  with 
a  view  to  its  bearing  on  religion,  “  of  the 
very  small  and  despised  sect  of  Christians 
known  if  known  at  all  as  Sandemanians, 
and  our  hope  is  founded  on  the  faith  that  is 
in  Christ.”  Again  he  wrote,  “  The  Chris¬ 
tian  is  taught  of  God,  by  His  Word  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  trust  in  the  promises  of 
salvation  through  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  finds  his  guide  in  the  Word  of  God  and 
commits  the  keeping  of  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  God.  He  looks  for  no  assurance 
beyond  what  the  Word  can  give  him ;  and 
if  his  mind  is  troubled  by  the  cares  and 
fears  which  may  assail  him,  he  can  go  no 
where  but  in  prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace 
and  to  Scripture.”  “  The  Christian  religion 
is  a  revelation.  The  natural  man  cannot 
know  it.  .  .  There  is  no  philosophy  in  my 
religion !  .  .  .  But  though  the  natural 
works  of  God  can  never  by  any  possibility 
come  in  contradiction  with  the  higher 
things  that  belong  to  our  future  existence, 
and  must  with  everything  concerning  Him 
ever  glorify  Him,  still  I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  necessary  to  tie  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  religion  together,  and  in  my 
intercourse  with  my  fellow  creatures  that 
which  is  religious  and  that  which  is  philo¬ 
sophical  have  ever  been  two  distinct  things.’. 

In  1854  he  delivered  a  course  of  afternoon 
lectures  at  the  Institution,  Prince  Albert  in 
the  chair.  In  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
lecture  on  deficiency  of  judgment  Faraday 
said,  “I  shall  be  reproached  with  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  refusing  to  apply  those  mental  oper¬ 
ations  which  I  think  good  in  respect  of  high 
things  to  the  highest ;  I  am  content  to  bear 
the  reproach.  Yet  even  in  earthly  matters 
I  believe  *  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,’ 
and  I  have  never  seen  anything  incompati¬ 
ble  between  those  things  of  man  which  can 
be  known  by  the  spirit  of  man  which  is 
within  him,  and  those  higher  things  con¬ 
cerning  his  future,  which  he  cannot  know 
by  that  spirit.” 

Faraday  came  to  the  study  of  the  laws  by 
which  God  governs  the  forces  of  nature, 
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fully  convinced  that  there  could  be  no  more 
noble  subject  for  the  exercise  of  man’s  in¬ 
tellect.  But  he  approached  the  Deity  in 
his  rule  over  man  now  and  forever,  saying, 
“  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple,  let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  before  Him.”  In  that 
sense  the  devout  philosopher  did  keep  his 
religion  and  his  science  apart,  but  he  could 
not,  and  probably  had  no  wish  to  keep  them 
absolutely  separate.  Take  for  instance  the 
following  extract.  “  When  I  consider  the 
multitude  of  associated  forces  which  are 
diffused  through  nature — when  I  think  of 
that  calm  balancing  of  their  energies  which 
enables  those  most  powerful  in  themselves, 
most  destructive  to  the  world’s  creatures 
and  economy,  to  dwell  associated  together 
and  be  made  subservient  to  the  wants  of 
creation,  I  rise  from  the  contemplation 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  wisdom, 
the  beneficence  and  grandeur  beyond  our 
language  to  express  of  the  Great  Disposer 
of  all.” 

Prof.  Tyndall  says,  “The  contemplation 
of  Nature  and  his  relations  to  her  produced 
in  him  a  kind  of  spiritual  exaltation.  His 
religious  feeling  and  his  philosophy  could 
not  be  kept  apart ;  there  was  an  habitual 
overflow  of  one  into  the  other.”  Nature  in 
all  her  phases  was  intensely  interesting  to 
him ;  the  sunrise,  the  sunset ;  but  above  all 
he  delighted  in  a  storm  when  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning.  He  has  been 
known,  more  than  once,  to  call  a  cab  and 
drive  in  a  pelting  rain  to  some  spot  where 
he  could  view  the  commotion  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Or  utterly  without  fear,  he  would 
stand  for  hours  at  the  window  watching  the 
effects  and  enjoying  the  scene ;  while  those 
about  him  “  knew  his  mind  was  full  of  lofty 
thoughts,  sometimes  of  the  great  Creator, 
and  sometimes  of  the  laws  by  which  He 
sees  meet  to  govern  the  earth.” 

In  his  lectures  “  he  exerted  an  actual  fas¬ 
cination  upon  his  auditors ;  and  when,  after 
having  initiated  them  into  the  mysteries  of 
science,  he  terminated  his  lecture  as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing  by  rising  into  regions 
far  above  matter,  time  and  space,  the  emo¬ 
tion  which  he  experienced,  did  not  fail  to 
communicate  itself  to  those  who  listened, 
and  their  enthusiasm  had  no  longer  any 


bounds.”  On  Monday  morning,  February 
26,  1849,  he  gave  a  private  lecture  at  the 
Institution  before  Prince  Albert  and  others ; 
his  notes  closed  with  these  words : — “  The 
clouds  which  obscure  our  mental  sight  are 
daily  thinning,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  a 
glorious  discovery  in  natural  knowledge, 
and  of  the ‘wisdom  and  power  of  God  in  the 
creation,  is  awaiting  our  age,  and  that  we 
may  not  only  hope  to  see  it,  but  even  be 
honored  to  help  in  obtaining  the  victory 
over  present  ignorance  and  future  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

The  golden  rule  he  often  repeated  but 
some  of  his  associates  said  he  did  not  keep 
it,  for  he  would  do  for  others  what  he  would 
not  have  been  willing  they  should  do  for 
him.  Dr.  Gladstone  had  lost  his  wife  and 
only  son  and  was  himself  ill  of  the  same 
infectious  fever  that  had  rendered  his  home 
desolate.  Faraday  called  and  undeterred 
by  remonstrances  went  to  the  chamber  of 
his  friend,  would  have  taken  his  hand  had 
the  sick  man  allowed  it,  and  did  sit  by  his 
bed-side,  “  consoling  him  with  his  sympathy 
and  cheering  him  with  the  Christian  hope.” 
Any  little  kindness  to  himself  clung  to  his 
memory.  In  a  letter  to  Prof.  De  la  Rive, 
after  writing  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  ozone  etc., 
he  turns  to  more  friendly  expressions  and 
asks,  “  Do  you  remember  one  hot  day  I  can 
not  tell  how  many  years  ago,  when  I  was 
hot  and  thirsty  in  Geneva,  and  you  took  me 
to  your  house  in  the  town  and  gave  me  a 
glass  of  water  and  raspberry  vinegar  ?  That 
glass  of  drink  is  refreshing  still.” 

His  gifts,  contributions  to  his  church  and 
to  various  charities,  must  have  amounted  to 
hundreds  of  pounds  a  year,  but  this  can  only 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  left  but  a 
small  estate,  though  his  income  for  some¬ 
time  before  his  death  was  from  a  thousand 
to  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year, while  he  and 
his  wife  had  lived  simply, comfortably  but  not 
expensively.  He  never  allowed  his  name  and 
seldom  his  initials  to  appear  on  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  list,  but  he  kept  post-office  orders  rang¬ 
ing  from  five  shillings  to  five  pounds ;  these 
he  would  send  to  his  beneficiaries  and  he 
often  made  loans  which  he  knew  the  needy 
debtor  would  never  repay. 

About  the  year  1832  the  alternative  came 
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distinctively  before  him ;  should  the  knowl¬ 
edge  already  possessed  be  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  money,  or  should  he  use  his 
God-given  powers  to  further  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  Nature?  He  had  been  engaged 
upon  some  profitable  analysis,  and  his  repu¬ 
tation  was  such  that  he  might  have  com¬ 
manded  almost  any  terms  from  merchants 
in  need  of  the  services  of  a  chemist  of  known 
ability  and  integrity.  But  the  business  so 
absorbed  his  time  that  his  independent  in¬ 
vestigations,  which  he  would  never  forego, 
encroached  upon  the  eight  hours  of  sleep  that 
he  knew  he  required.  The  money  making 
or  the  scientific  research  must  be  neglected. 
His  creed  bade  him  interpret  literally  the 
injunction,  “  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth.”  In  obedience  to  that 
injunction  the  commercial  analyses  were  al¬ 
most  entirely  abandoned. 

“  Suffice  it  then  thou  money  god  ”  quoth  hee 
“  That  all  thine  ydle  offers  I  refuse. 

“  All  that  I  need  I  have;  what  needeth  mee 
“  To  covet  more  than  I  have  cause  to  use? 

“  With  such  vaine  shewes  thy  worldlinges  vyle  abuse; 
“  But  give  me  leave  to  follow  mine  emprise.” 

Fairie  Queen.  Book  2.  Canto  VII. 

Nearly  thirty  years  later  in  refusing  a 
publisher’s  offer  Faraday  said,  “  I  do  not  de¬ 
sire  to  give  my  time,  for  money  is  no  temp¬ 
tation  to  me.  In  fact  I  have  always  loved 
science  more  than  money ;  and  because  my 
occupation  is  almost  entirely  personal  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  get  rich.”  And  looking  back 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  three  score  and 
ten,  he  declared,  “  My  life  has  been  a  happy 
one,  and  all  that  I  desired  .  .  .  the  harvest 
is  a  continual  joy ;  all  seems  so  prosperous 
and  happy.” 

From  1836  to  1865  he  was  scientific  ad¬ 
viser  to  Trinity  House,  an  incorporated  body 
of  noblemen  and  captains,  connected  with  the 
merchant  service  and  having  in  charge  cer¬ 
tain  maritime  interests,  light-houses,  pilot¬ 
age  etc.  He  chose  his  own  title,  scientific 
adviser,  and  fixed  his  own  salary,  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year.  His  work  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  was  invaluable  to  the  Brethren,  as 
the  corporators  are  called,  and  to  navigators, 
besides  being  highly  satisfactory  to  himself. 
His  last  scientific  labor  was  a  report  on 
electrical  lights  for  light-houses,  which  are 
but  developments  of  his  own  discoveries. 


When  called  upon  by  government  for  ser¬ 
vices,  to  examine  new  inventions,  applica¬ 
tions  or  the  like,  he  never  took  pay  except 
when  associated  with  those  who  made  such 
investigations  a  means  of  gaining  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  he  indignantly  repelled  all  ap¬ 
proaches  of  interested  parties. 

In  October  1844  he  went  with  Mr.,  after¬ 
wards  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  to  the  Haswell 
Colliers  to  inquire  into  the  .cause  of  a  dis¬ 
astrous  explosion.  They  were  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  where  the  chief  loss  of  life  had  oc¬ 
curred;  Faraday  asked  how  the  rate  of  the 
current  of  air  was  measured ;  the  inspector 
took  a  pinch  of  powder  out  of  a  box,  let  it 
fall  through  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  said 
they  noted  by  a  watch  the  time  the  smoke 
took  in  going  a  certain  distance.  Faraday 
was  satisfied  the  test  would  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  thought  the  powder  was  carelessly 
handled  and  asked  where  it  was  kept. 
“  Oh,  tied  up  tight  in  a  bag.”  “  But  where 
do  you  keep  the  bag  ?  ”  “  You  are  sitting 

on  it.”  The  mining  officials  had  given  the 
government  commissioner  what  they  thought 
the  best  seat.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
most  expressively  put  before  them  their 
carelessness,  doubly  culpable  because  they 
should  have  set  the  example  of  vigilance 
where  danger  was  ever  present. 

In  1841  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell,  to  whose 
judicious  and  generous  care  in  carrying  out 
the  munificent  wishes  of  his  deceased  rela¬ 
tive,  Boston  is  indebted  for  the  privilege  of 
hearing  many  leading  scientists,  invited  Far¬ 
aday  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before 
the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  but  the  offer 
though  appreciated  as  a  high  honor  was  de¬ 
clined  on  account  of  failing  health. 

When  Cyrus  W.  Field  was  thinking  of 
uniting  the  two  hemispheres  by  electric 
cable,  wishing  the  best  advice,  he  asked 
Faraday  if  it  could  be  done;  the  answer 
was  an  expression  of  doubt.  Mr.  Field 
begged  the  scientist  to  make  the  necessary 
experiments,  offering  to  pay  the  full  value 
of  the  services.  Faraday  declined  all  re¬ 
muneration  but  went  to  work,  and  his  decis¬ 
ion  was,  “  It  can  be  done,  but  you  will  not 
get  an  instantaneous  message.”  “  How  long 
will  it  take  ?  ”  was  the  next  question.  “Oh  ! 
perhaps  a  second.”  “  Well,  that  is  quick 
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enough  for  me,”  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
aggressive  American. 

Faraday  was  reluctant  to  take  office  and 
never  accepted  a  sinecure ;  to  be  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  and  not  work  was  far  worse  than  to 
overwork ;  he  was  always  averse  to  any¬ 
thing  like  favoritism  or  nepotism.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Athe¬ 
naeum  Club,  and  his  only  brother  having 
been  spoken  of  as  a  suitable  person  to  do  the 
gas-fitting  for  the  club,  Faraday  wrote  to 
the  Secretary,  “  Few  things  would  please 
me  more  than  to  help  my  brother  in  his 
business,  or  to  know  that  he  had  got  the 
Athenaeum  work ;  but  I  am  exceedingly 
jealous  of  myself,  lest  I  should  endeavor  to 
have  that  done  for  him  as  my  brother  which 
the  committee  might  not  like  to  do  for  him 
as  a  tradesman ;  it  is  this  which  makes  me 
very  shy  of  saying  a  word  about  the  matter.” 
Faraday’s  warm  affection  for  his  brother, 
and  his  grief  for  his  sudden  and  distressing 
death  are  shown  by  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Faraday,  dated  August 
13,  1846,  and  written  to  her,  then  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  ; — “  Dear  Heart : — My  brother, 
exhausted  by  the  results  of  a  terrible  acci¬ 
dent  which  happened  to  him  on  Tuesday 
night,  died  about  seven  o’clock.  .  .  Come 
home  dear.  Come  and  join  in  the  sympathy 
and  comfort  needed  by  many.  .  .  My  sister 
and  her  children  have  not  forgotten  the  hope 
in  which  they  joined  together  with  my  dear 
Robert,  and  I  see  its  beautiful  and  consol¬ 
ing  influence  in  the  midst  of  all  their  trou¬ 
bles.  I  and  you  through  the  same  troubles 
have  part  in  the  same  hope.  Come  home, 
dearest.” 

In  the  evening  Faraday  liked  to  read 
aloud  and  he  read  “  delightfully”  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Walter  Scott  and  other  poets.  His 
taste  was  rather  for  descriptive  poetry  such 
as  C'hilde  Harold,  Coleridge's  Hymn  to  Mont 
Blanc,  or  Gray’s  Elegy ;  the  latter  he  would 
repeat  when  much  else  had  utterly  vanished 
from  his  memory.  If  he  read  a  story  he 
chose  one  that  had  “  a  thread  to  it,”  as  he 
said.  Fully  aware  of  the  need  of  recreation, 
some  evenings  he  went  to  the  zoological  gar¬ 
dens;  the  animals  there  always  interested  him 
even  to  the  monkeys,  and  he  would  laugh  at 
their  capers  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 


On  one  occasion,  after  a  long  series  of  baf¬ 
fling  experiments  he  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  effect  he  had  expected ;  his  face 
beamed  with  joy  and  he  danced  around  his 
apparatus  exclaiming,  “  There  they  go ! 
there  they  go !  we  have  succeeded  at  last.” 
At  the  close  of  so  severe  a  mental  strain  he 
thought  himself  entitled  to  a  treat.  “  Now 
let  us  go  to  the  theatre  to-night,”  he  said  to 
his  assistant.  “  Which  shall  it  be  ? ”  “Oh, 
let  it  be  Astley’s  to  see  the  horses,”  and  to 
Astley’s  they  went.  He  enjoyed  theatrical 
performances,  especially  operatic  ones,  for 
he  wras  a  good  bass  singer,  but  did  not  allow 
himself  to  frequent  theatres. 

The  children  of  his  relatives  and  friends 
were  his  frequent  visitors ;  he  would  join  in 
their  fireside  games  with  as  much  glee  as 
they,  often  devising  new  plays  for  them. 
Though  he  was  never  a  father  his  love  for 
children  was  always  a  prominent  trait  in  his 
character ;  this  led  him  to  establish  his 
courses  of  juvenile  lectures  ;  they  w-ere  given 
in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
the  first  course  in  1827.  The  older  friends 
of  the  young  people  and  the  brother  philoso¬ 
phers  took  the  back  seats,  the  children  occu¬ 
pied  the  front  rows  and  with  countenances 
full  of  interest  listened  to  the  words  and 
watched  the  experiments,  which  showed  how 
much  of  philosophy  underlies  some  such 
every  day  sight  as  a  burning  candle ;  and, 
said  the  lecturer,  years  after,  “  I  never  found 
a  child  too  young  to  understand  intelligently 
what  I  told  him ;  they  would  come  to  me 
afterwards  with  questions  which  proved 
their  capability.”  But  he  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  them, 
often  questioning  his  little  niece  as  to  what 
she  did  or  did  not  understand,  saying  that 
she  helped  him  to  make  the  subject  clear 
to  other  young  folks.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Prince  Alfred  were  there  and  sent  then- 
written  thanks  for  the  pleasure  and  instruc¬ 
tion  afforded.  Sir  James  South  was  there, 
though  too  deaf  to  hear  a  word,  but  he 
liked,  he  said,  to  see  the  happy  faces  of  tha 
children. 

When  Mr.  Braden  Powell  was  a  little  fel¬ 
low  thirteen  years  old,  he  gave  some  short 
lectures  on  chemistry  at  his  father’s  house. 
The  professor  who  “  played  as  a  magician 
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with  the  earth’s  magnetism  ”  liked  to  join 
the  family  audience  and  applauded  the  ex¬ 
periments  heartily.  Going  one  evening  to  a 
soiree,  he  asked  to  see  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  oldest  daughter  brought  the  “  wee 
things  ”  in  their  night  gowns  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  “Ah,”  said  Faraday,  “that’s 
the  best  thing  you  have  done  to-night.” 

One  of  Mrs.  Faraday’s  nieces  was  often  a 
member  of  the  philosopher’s  household,  and 
when  her  aunt  was  called  away  was  fre¬ 
quently  put  under  his  care  in  the  laboratory. 
The  child  would  sit  with  her  sewing  as  still 
as  a  mouse,  and  in  the  intervals  of  deep 
thought  her  uncle  would  stop  to  give  her  a 
nod,  a  kind  word,  or  throw  a  bit  of  potas¬ 
sium  on  the  water  that  she  might  see  it 
burn.  “  In  all  my  childish  troubles,”  says 
this  niece,  “  he  was  my  never  failing  com¬ 
forter,  and  seldom  too  busy  if  I  stole  into  his 
room  to  spare  me  a  few  minutes  ;  and  when 
perhaps  I  was  naughty  and  rebellious,  how 
gently  and  kindly  he  would  win  me  round, 
telling  me  what  he  used  to  feel  himself 
when  he  was  young,  advising  me  to  submit 
to  the  reproof  I  was  fighting  against.  If  I 
had  a  difficult  lesson  a  word  or  two  from 
him  would  clear  away  my  trouble,  and 
many  a  long  wearisome  sum  in  arithmetic 
became  quite  a  delight  when  he  undertook 
to  explain  it.” 

After  Faraday  was  fifty  years  old  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  of  rest  became  absolutely 
indispensable.  When  Mrs.  Faraday  saw 
that  his  overwrought  brain  must  have  re¬ 
lief  she  would  persuade  him  to  go  to  the 
seashore,  the  country  or  the  continent.  In 
the  shorter  excursions  one  of  the  nieces  was 
sometimes  allowed  to  join.  The  first  thing 
which  the  philosopher  did  when  he  reached 
his  stopping  place  was  to  set  up  a  standing 
desk,  by  putting  trunks  on  a  table  near  a 
window ;  he  also  placed  a  telescope  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  nothing  passing  on  sea  or  land  es¬ 
caped  him.  The  youngest  member  of  the 
party  was  instructed  to  coax  the  worker 
from  his  desk  whenever  she  could.  If  she 
induced  him  to  go  and  read  with  her  the 
grandfather  would  ask,  “  What  sort  of  read¬ 
ing  lessons  are  those  going  on  up  stairs  ?  I 
hear  ha  !  ha!  more  than  any  other  sound.” 
The  child  in  heart  and  the  child  in  stature 


watched  parent  birds  feeding  their  young ; 
newly  shorn  lambs  trying  to  find  their 
mothers  who  did  not  know  their  own  pro¬ 
geny  divested  of  their  fleeces  ;  he  would  go 
far  out  on  the  rocks  to  find  sea  anemones  or 
hermit  crabs  to  show  her,  and  one  would 
laugh  as  gaily  as  the  other  over  the  droll 
motions  of  the  crabs. 

If  he  offered  his  young  friends  a  choice 
he  wished  them  to  decide  at  once,  and  he 
allowed  iu  them  no  subterfuges  or  “  glossing 
over  things.”  His  niece  once  spoke  of  a 
professor  of  previous  high  repute,  who  had 
“  abstracted  ”  some  manuscripts  from  a  li¬ 
brary.  He  asked  quickly,  “  What  do  you 
mean  by  ‘abstracting?’  You  should  say 
stealing;  use  the  right  word,  my  dear.” 
He  had  a  way  of  repeating  a  suspicious 
statement  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  with 
an  air  of  wondering  scrutiny,  as  if  it  had 
astonished  him.  His  irony  was  then  irre¬ 
sistible  and  always  produced  a  modification 
of  the  objectionable  phrase.  Once  when  he 
was  listening  to  a  lecture  on  the  English 
language,  the  phrase,  “He  don’t  pay  his 
debts,”  was  used  as  an  illustration.  Fara¬ 
day,  forgetting  that  he  was  an  auditor,  ex¬ 
claimed  aloud,  “  That  is  very  wrong.” 

To  young  men  he  was  ever  ready  to  ex¬ 
tend  encouragement.  “  Work  hard,  work 
carefully  and  you  will  succeed,”  said  he 
taking  the  hand  of  a  young  scientist  in  both 
his  own.  To  others,  when  his  own  powers 
were  approaching  exhaustion,  he  wrote 
again  and  fgain,  “I  rejoice  to  know  that 
when  I  need  rest  you  can  work.”  To  Mrs. 
Faraday’s  nephew,  then  an  art  student  in 
Paris,  he  wrote,  “No  man  can  do  just  as  he 
likes,  and  in  many  things  he  has  to  give 
way  and  may  do  so  honorably,  provided  he 
preserves  his  self-respect.  Never,  my  dear 
Frank,  lose  that  whatever  may  be  the  alter¬ 
native.  Let  no  one  tempt  you  to  it,  for 
nothing  can  be  expedient  that  is  not  right; 
and  though  some  of  your  companions  may 
tease  you  at  first,  they  will  respect  you  for 
your  consistency  in  the  end  ;  and  if  they 
pretend  not  to  do  so  it  is  of  no  consequence.” 

Faraday’s  reverence  for  nature,  man  and 
God  made  him  a  true  gentleman ;  court¬ 
eous  towards  all,  he  expected  courtesy  and 
due  respect  to  himself  and  rarely  had  any 
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difficulty  in  gaining  cheerful  obedience  of 
subordinates.  Tyndall  once  criticised  the 
conclusion  of  a  letter  in  -which  Faraday  had 
used  the  words,  “  humbly  yours.”  The  an¬ 
swer  was,  “  But  I  am  humble ;  and  yet  it. 
would  be  a  mistake  to  think  I  am  not  also 
proud.”  In  1835  he  was  informed  that  a 
government  pension  was  at  his  command ; 
he  decided  to  decline  it,  but  by  advice  of 
his  father-in-law  reconsidered  the  matter 
and  called  upon  the  prime  minister.  Lord 
Melbourne,  being  rather  blunt,  spoke  of  the 
whole  system  of  pensions  to  literary  and  sci¬ 
entific  men  as  a  “humbug.”  Faraday  was 
deeply  offended,  went  home,  wrote  a  note 
peremptorily  declining  the  pension  and  left 
it  himself  the  same  evening  at  his  lordship’s 
residence.  Lord  Melbourne  was  disposed 
to  treat  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke,  but  the 
king,  William  IV.,  was  not  so  easily  satis¬ 
fied.  A  mutual  friend  tried  to  remove  the 
difficulties  and  though  the  scientist  said,  “  I 
hope  that  in  doing  what  was  right  I  have 
not  given  others  occasion  to  have  one  evil 
thought  of  me ;  since  I  first  knew  of  the 
affair,  nothing  has  been  nearer  to  my  mind 
than  the  desire  whilst  I  preserved  my  self- 
respect  to  give  no  one  occasion  of  offence,” 
he  was  inexorable  until  the  peacemaker 
begged  him  to  state  what  he  would  require 
of  Lord  Melbourne.  “  I  should  require  of 
his  lordship  what  I  have  no  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  he  would  grant,  a  written  apology  for 
the  words  he  permitted  himself  to  use  to 
me,”  was  the  reply.  Lord  Melbourne  wrote 
a  frank  apology,  it  was  as  frankly  accepted, 
the  pension  was  granted  and  regularly  paid. 

When  Garibaldi  in  the  height  of  his  pop¬ 
ularity  and  fame  was  in  London,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Institution  said, 
“  We  must  get  Garibaldi  to  come  some  Fri¬ 
day  evening.”  “Well,”  said  Faraday,  “if 
Garibaldi  thinks  he  can  learn  anything 
from  us  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  him.” 

In  1827  he  declined  the  chemical  profes¬ 
sor’s  chair  in  the  new  University  of  London, 
on  the  ground  of  duty  and  gratitude  to  the 
Royal  Institution.  Nobly  did  he  discharge 
the  obligation ;  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  first  twenty-six  years  working  with 
straightened  means  and  keeping  account  of 
every  farthing.  Indeed  the  “Institution 


was  kept  alive  by  the  lectures  that  Faraday 
gave  for  it  .  .  For  thirty-eight  years  his  lec¬ 
tures  were  its  life,”  says  Dr.  Bruce  Jones, 
who  was  the  secretary  when  Faraday  died. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Royal  Society,  but  contrary  to  the  urg¬ 
ent  entreaties  of  many  members  and  friends 
declined  the  office,  saying,  “  I  must  remain 
plain  Michael  Faraday  to  the  last.”  In 
1858  the  Queen  offered  him  the  use  of  a 
house  at  Hampton  Court,  on  the  Green,  op¬ 
posite  the  palace,  and  there  he  spent  the  re¬ 
maining  summers  of  his  life. 

As  infirmities  increased  he  laid  down  his 
duties  at  the  Royal  Institution  one  after 
another,  but  the  managers  continued  his 
salary  and  insisted  on  his  keeping  the 
rooms.  He  wrote  to  the  Deputy  Master  of 
Trinity  House  in  May  1865,  that  he  wished 
to  be  relieved  of  further  responsibility.  Sir 
Frederick  Arrow  called  upon  him  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Corporation,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  voted 
to  transfer  the  duties  to  Prof.  Tyndall,  but 
to  pay  Faraday  the  usual  salary  as  long  as 
he  lived.  It  was  difficult  to  persuade  him 
that  there  was  no  injustice  in  receiving 
money  he  was  no  longer  able  to  earn,  but 
that  done,  he  took  Sir  Frederick  by  one 
hand  and  Dr.  Tyndall  by  the  other  and 
“  with  swimming  eyes  passed  over  his  office 
to  his  successor.” 

The  loss  of  physical  and  mental  power 
caused  Faraday  to  reflect  more  and  more  on 
the  great  change  and  the  hereafter.  “  I 
cannot  think,”  he  wrote,  “  that  death  has  to 
the  Christian  anything  in  it  that  should 
make  it  a  rare  or  other  than  a  constant 
thought ;  out  of  the  view  of  death  comes  the 
view  of  life  beyond  the  grave  .  .  .  My 
worldly  faculties  are  slipping  away  day  by 
day.  Happy  it  is  for  all  of  us  that  the  true 
good  lies  r.ot  in  them.  As  they  ebb  may 
they  leave  us  as  little  children,  trusting  in 
the  Father  of  mercies  and  accepting  his  un¬ 
speakable  gift.” 

Calling  on  a  fellow  director  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  who  was  partially  paralyzed, 
Faraday  said,  “  You  and  I  are  waiting ;  that 
is  what  we  have  to  do  now  ;  and  we  must 
try  and  do  it  patiently.”  To  the  Count  of 
Paris  who  had  invited  him  to  Twickenham, 
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he  wrote,  “  I  bow  before  Him  who  is  Lord 
of  all,  and  hope  to  be  kept  waiting  patiently 
for  His  time  and  mode  of  releasing  me  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  Divine  Word,  and  the  great 
and  precious  promises  whereby  His  people 
are  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.” 
To  another  friend  he  wrote,  “  I  have  told 
several  what  may  be  my  own  desire — to 
have  a  plain  simple  funeral,  attended  by 
none  but  my  own  relatives,  followed  by  a 
gravestone  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  in  the 
simplest  earthly  place.”  When  asked  how 
he  was  he  answered,  “Just  waiting;  ”  and 
he  sat  at  the  window  of  the  house  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  watching  now  the  people  on  the 
green,  now  the  ever  changing  beauty  of  the 
clouds.  His  disease,  paralysis,  crept  slowly 
on  and  though  he  was  conscious  of  and 
grateful  for  affectionate  care,  his  mind  wan¬ 
dered  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  he  imagined 
himself  making  new  researches,  and  asked 
to  have  the  records  preserved  carefully, 
for  “it  might  be  a  glorious  discovery.” 
When  his  faculties  had  nearly  faded  away, 
a  little  child  stroking  his  hand  roused  him 
“  to  bright  and  loving  interest.” 

In  June  1867,  the  niece  and  devoted  as¬ 
sistant  of  Mrs.  Faraday,  Miss  Jane  Bar¬ 
nard,  wrote,  “  I  am  thankful  to  say  we  are 
going  on  very  quietly ;  he  keeps  his  bed  and 
sleeps  much,  and  we  think  that  the  paralysis 
gains  on  him,  but  between  whiles  he  speaks 
most  pleasant  words,  showing  his  comfort 
and  trust  in  the  finished  work  of  our  Lord. 
The  other  day  he  repeated  some  verses  of  the 
forty-sixth  Psalm  and  yesterday  a  great  part 
of  the  twenty-third  .  .  .  We  are  surrounded 
by  most  kind  and  affectionate  friends,  and 
it  is  indeed  touching  to  see  what  warm  feel¬ 
ings  my  dear  uncle  has  raised  on  all  sides.” 

About  the  middle  of  August  he  became 
weaker,  seldom  spoke  and  took  but  little  no¬ 
tice  of  anything  and  on  the  25th  while  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  chair  in  his  study  passed  quietly, 
almost  imperceptibly  away.  On  the  30th  of 
August  1867  the  remains  were  buried  at 
Highgate  Cemetery ;  the  funeral  was  strictly 
private  and  plain.  His  relatives  stood 
around  the  grave,  two  or  three  of  his  scien¬ 
tific  friends  came  out  from  the  shrubbery 
and  joined  the  group  “  and  in  perfect  si¬ 
lence,  according  to  the  customs  of  his  Church, 


the  coffin  was  deposited  in  the  grave.” 
“  We  could  not  but  follow  his  last  wishes,” 
Miss  Barnard,  wrote,  “I  must  not  lead  you  to 
think  we  did  not  fully  enter  into  his  views, 
but  some  would  have  liked  it  otherwise.” 

Faraday  bequeathed  his  philosophical  and 
experimental  notes,  in  seven  bound  volumes, 
two  volumes  of  printed  papers  and  some 
other  books,  “  for  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Institution  if  the  managers  should  think 
them  worth  a  place ! !  ”  To  these  the  widow 
added  other  books  and  papers  together  with 
his  notes  of  Tatum’s  and  Davy’s  lectures, 
his  account  books  and  letters  from  fellow- 
workers  in  science  ;  these  are  all  kept  in  a 
case  by  themselves  called  the  Faraday  Cabi¬ 
net. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institution  held  February  3,  1868, 
the  managers  reported  resolutions  thanking 
Mrs.  Faraday  for  continuing  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  house  to  the  end  of  the 
previous  year,  and  offering  her  an  annuity 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  sense  of  the  great  debt  owed  to 
Mr.  Faraday.  The  resolutions  were  unani¬ 
mously  passed,  and  Mrs.  Faraday  was  re¬ 
quested  to  accept  the  one  offering  the  an¬ 
nuity,  “  as  an  indication  of  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  of  the  members  to  one  who  so 
long  and  so  well  did  everything  for  the  good 
of  the  Institution.” 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  sent  Mrs. 
Faraday  a  letter  of  condolence  soon  after 
her  husband’s  death,  interested  himself  in 
securing  a  pension  for  her,  and  the  Queen 
granted  one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
from  the  Civil  List  Pension  Fund,  “  to  the 
widow  and  niece  of  the  late  Prof.  Faraday.” 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  other  grants 
of  pensions  reported  at  the  same  time  are  all 
for  smaller  sums,  one  hundred,  seventy,  and 
sixty  pounds.  When  Faraday’s  will,  which 
was  dated  April  15,  1861,  and  was  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  testator,  was  proved,  the 
amount  sworn  to  was  less  than  six  thousand 
pounds  and  was  all  left  to  Mrs.  Faraday, 
with  the  exception  of  some  small  legacies, 
“  given  as  a  mark  of  affection  to  those  who 
in  life  were  dear  ”  to  him.  Among  those 
thus  remembered  was  the  assistant  and  the 
housekeeper  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
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When  standard  encyclopedists  declare 
themselves  unable  to  sum  up  Faraday’s 
work  in  a  single  article,  and  say  that  his 
name  will  be  found  scattered  through  their 
volumes  wherever  anything  new  in  physics 
is  mentioned,  we,  of  course,  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  the  task.  But  fortunately  there  is 
another  way  of  estimating  his  services ;  the 
opinion  of  his  cotemporaries  is  on  record. 
When  the  French  had  erected  a  certain 
light-house  on  the  sands  near  Calais,  the 
authorities  invited  the  Trinity  House  officers 
and  Faraday  to  inspect  it ;  at  dinner  the 
health  of  the  Granger  ce'lebre  was  proposed. 
A  young  engineer  protested  against  their 
guest  being  called  a  stranger,  for  he  said 
ever  since  he  became  a  student  he  had  known 
the  great  Englishman  well  by  his  works. 
Faraday  was  a  stranger  to  no  student  of  his 
day  or  since.  His  honors,  accepted  or  re¬ 
fused,  counted  over  a  hundred.  He  was 
elected  member,  active,  corresponding  or 
honorary  of  societies  literary,  scientific  or 
medical,  all  over  Christendom.  He  tras  re¬ 
peatedly  awarded  medals  for  his  discoveries ; 
from  the  Royal  Institution  the  Fuller  medal ; 
from  the  Royal  Society,  all  in  their  gift ; 
the  Copley  medal  twice,  and  in  one  year 
two,  an  unprecedented  circumstance.  The 
Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen  sent  their 
medal.  Prussia  made  him  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  Merit.  France  made  him  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  sent 
him  the  Grand  Medal  of  Honor  of  her 
Great  Exhibition.  Italy  made  him  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and 
St.  Lazarus.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
eight  Foreign  Members  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Science,  Vienna ;  one  of  the 
eight  Foreign  Associates  of  the  French 
Academy.  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.  C.  L.  Prague  that  of  Doctor  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Philosophy.  Cambridge 
that  of  LL.  D.  All  these  distinctions  were 
unsought  by  him  and  involved  no  money 
payment,  except  that  of  F.  R.  S. ;  he  did 
seek  to  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  and  there  he  paid  his  fees. 

Above  other  honors  he  prized  his  election 
to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  to 
draw  up  the  scheme  for  the  examinations 


for  scientific  degrees.  Titles  he  might  have 
had,  but  he  thought  them  more  liable  to 
depress  than  exalt  scientific  men.  When 
his  life  was  drawing  to  its  close  he  said: — 
“The  sweetest  reward  of  my  work  is  the 
sympathy  and  good  will  which  it  has  caused 
to  flow  in  upon  me  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world;  ”  and  to  the  last  he  was  the  same 
humble,  unassuming  “  plain  Michael  Fara¬ 
day,”  seeking  and  saying,  “that  which  he 
thought  was  true,”  and  doing,  “that  which 
he  thought  was  kind.” 

What  wras  the  root  of  .his  humility?  Dr. 
Bence  Jones  says,  his  religion  “produced 
what  may  well  be  called  his  marvelous  hu¬ 
mility.”  Dr.  Gladstone  says,  “Faraday  had 
learnt  in  the  school  of  Christ  to  become  ‘  a 
little  child,’  and  he  loved  not  the  world  be¬ 
cause  the  love  of  the  Father  was  in  him.” 
Prof.  Tyndall  says  : — “  The  faintest  traits 
of  a  character  sketched  by  Paul  found  in 
him  perfect  illustration.  For  he  was  ‘blame¬ 
less,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behavior,  apt 
to  teach,  not  given  to  filthy  lucre.’  He  had 
not  a  trace  of  worldly  ambition  ;  he  declared 
his  duty  to  his  Sovereign  by  going  to  the 
levee  once  a  year,  but  beyond  this  he  never 
sought  contact  with  the  great.  The  life  of 
his  spirit  and  of  his  intellect  were  so  full, 
that  the  things  which  men  most  strive  after 
were  absolutely  indifferent  to  him.” 

It  may  be  objected  that  Faraday’s  creed 
was  a  narrow  one.  “  Right  or  wrong,”  says 
Tyndall,  “  this  faith,  held  in  perfect  toler¬ 
ance  of  the  faith  of  others,  strengthened 
and  beautified  his  life.”  A  contributor  to 
a  London  secular  paper  gave  no  doubt  the 
popular  estimate  of  Faraday’s  religion  w  hen 
he  wrote  thus  :  “  This  simple,  serious,  Chris¬ 
tian  piety  pervaded  all  Faraday’s  thoughts 
and  all  his  actions;  exalted  every  motive 
and  softened  every  trial.  But  it  was  too 
deeply  real  to  be  busy  in  announcing  itself. 
It  was  the  solid  foundation  of  his  life  and 
not  a  curious  superstructure  raised  for  ex¬ 
hibition.”  The  firm,  tolerant  holding  of 
any  creed  that  embodies  the  great  central 
facts  of  Christianity  is  a  centre  of  strength 
to  the  character,  and  cn  the  other  hand,  we 
heard  a  clear  thinker,  claimed  by  the  liberal 
school  of  theology,  assert  that  “the  flabbi¬ 
ness  of  morality  ”  now  prevalent  is  due, 
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in  a  great  measure,  to  unsteadiness  of  be¬ 
lief. 

There  is  no  investigator  peering  into  mind¬ 
less,  soulless  matter,  trying  to  find  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  creation’s  wonders  and  the  origin 
of  his  own  existence,  who  does  not  hear 


Faraday  proclaim  God  all  and  hi  all.  There 
is  no  skeptic  at  all  conversant  with  the  lives 
of  real  scientists,  who,  when  he  declares  that 
science  is  incompatible  with  true  religion, 
does  not  hear  Faraday  answer,  “I  was  a 
Christian.”  Susan  D.  Nickerson. 
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July  1876  was  hot  enough  everywhere, 
but  certainly  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
hotter  anywhere  than  in  a  certain  little  vil¬ 
lage  lying  under  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Tom,  in 
the  fair  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  As  early 
as  seven  in  the  morning  the  heat  was  wilt¬ 
ing.  The  air  like  a  sponge  absorbed  all 
the  vitality  of  the  body  almost  at  the  first 
contact.  Ladies  sat  all  day  in  darkened 
parlors,  wearily  fanning  themselves  and  won¬ 
dering  if  it  were  possible  that  men  could  be 
actually  working  in  the  fields.  They  made 
as  much  fuss  over  their  husbands  and  sons 
going  to  their  business  in  the  morning  as  if 
they  were  soldiers  going  to  battle,  and  wel¬ 
comed  them  at  night  like  returning  veterans. 
Nor  was  this  feeling  wholly  unjustifiable 
in  view  of  the  list  of  deaths  by  sunstroke 
which  the  papers  published  every  day.  Not 
till  evening,  when  the  panting  earth  had  be¬ 
gun  to  cool  her  hot  face  in  the  fresh  bosom 
of  the  night,  was  there  the  least  sign  of 
social  life  about  the  closed  houses. 

Not  indeed  that  the  first  hours  of  evening 
were  much  more  tolerable  than  those  of  day. 
The  ground,  the  trees,  the  walls  were  sat¬ 
urated  with  heat,  and  after  the  sun  went 
down  began  to  give  it  forth  in  such  suffocat¬ 
ing  volumes  that  for  a  while  the  earth  re¬ 
minded  one  of  an  old-fashioned  brick  oven, 
from  which  the  fire  is  drawn  only  when  it 
is  hot  enough  for  baking  purposes.  It  was 
not  till  the  huge  umbrella  of  the  earth  had 
been  interposed  between  the  village  and  the 
6un  for  several  hours,  that  the  atmosphere 
became  at  all  tolerable. 

In  deference  to  this  extraordinary  state  of 
the  weather,  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening  had 


become  the  fashionable  hour  among  the 
young  folks  for  croquet  parties.  The  pres¬ 
ent  narrative  opens  on  one  of  the  warmest 
evenings  of  the  month,  and  just  as  the  paper 
mill  bell  has  sounded  the  hour  of  ten.  The 
lawn  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  residences 
in  the  village  is  at  this  moment  brilliant 
with  Chinese  lanterns  and  lively  with  groups 
of  laughing  players.  A  lunch-table,  bright 
with  silver,  gleams  through  the  low  door 
windows  of  the  parlor,  which  open  upon  the 
veranda  and  the  lawn,  while  close  about  the 
pleasant  scene  the  dense,  soft  darkness  broods 
cosily.  One  or  two  whitish  blotches  loom 
out  of  the  night  along  the  top  of  the  fence 
separating  the  lawn  from  the  street.  They 
are  the  faces  of  pedestrians,  who  in  pass¬ 
ing  have  paused  to  admire  this  glimpse  of 
fairy  land. 

Two  young  ladies  are  not  playing  croquet, 
but  sit  talking  under  a  tree  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  players.  One  of  them  is  Vio¬ 
let  Ilazen,  the  hostess  of  the  evening,  a  tall 
young  lady  whose  sweet,  strong  face  would 
give  the  impression  of  unusual  calm  and 
self-poise  but  for  the  depths  of  loving  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  brown  eyes,  which  betray  danger¬ 
ous  possibilities  of  self-devotion.  The  young 
lady  with  her  is  Mary  Coates,  a  clear-eyed, 
fresh- complexioned  girl,  Violet’s  sole  and  un¬ 
limited  confidant.  She  knew  all  about  the 
latter’s  engagement  to  AVill  Ronalds  even 
before  Violet’s  own  mother.  It  is  he  of 
whom  the  two  chance  to  be  talking  just  now. 

“Wherein  the  world  can  AVill  be  so  late?” 
Violet  is  saying  as  the  reverberations  of  the 
bell  die  away  after  the  last  stroke  of  ten. 

Mary  was  casting  about  for  some  more  or 
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less  probable  excuse  to  allay  her  friend’s 
anxiety,  when  she  heard  some  one  coming 
up  the  garden  walk  from  the  street. 

“  That ’s  he  now,  I  fancy,”  she  remarked. 
Violet  listened  a  moment  to  the  steps 
which  were  now  quite  audible,  although  the 
comer  was  still  in  the  dark,  and  then  shook 
her  head  laughingly,  saying, 

“  I  have  listened  for  his  step  oftener  than 
you,  and  that’s  not  it,  nor  anything  like  it. 
I  wonder  who  it  can  be  ?  ” 

Mary,  who  was  sitting  with  her  face  in 
the  direction  of  the  path,  while  Violet  had 
her  back  to  it,  could  already  descry  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  approaching  figure,  and  said 
mischievously, 

“  Don’t  look  around.  Will  you  bet  a  box 
of  gloves  it  is  n’t  Will  ?  ” 

“Of  course  I  will,”  said  Violet,  “ten  if 
you  like.  Don’t  I  know  his  step  ?  ” 

But  even  as  she  finished  speaking,  a 
change  in  Mary’s  expression  caused  her  to 
turn  quickly.  It  was  Will  and  yet  it  was 
not.  His  gait,  although  not  staggering,  was 
uncertain,  a  little  like  a  person  wading,  and 
marked  by  an  exaggerated  attempt  at  a  bee¬ 
line.  As  he  drew  near,  he  began  smiling  in 
that  loose  propitiatory  way  peculiar  to  per¬ 
sons  whose  eyes  are  deprived  by  alcohol  of 
the  power  of  focusing  the  gaze,  so  that  they 
can  only  make  out  the  general  outlines  of 
persons  until  quite  near,  and  consequently 
have  an  awkward  feeling  of  being  inspected 
before  they  can  inspect. 

Mary  had  instantly  recognized  his  condi¬ 
tion,  and  as  she  did  so  glanced  involuntarily 
at  her  friend.  How  would  she  bear  it  ? 
Violet’s  first  look  had  told  her  that  some¬ 
thing  strange  was  the  matter  with  Will. 
She  had  never  seen  an  intoxicated  person 
in  her  life,  but  she  instinctively  apprehended 
the  truth.  As  she  sat  motionless,  half- 
turned  in  her  chair  to  look  at  him,  her 
bright  young  face  grew  ashen,  and  a  fasci¬ 
nated  look  of  fear  sprung  from  the  depths  of 
her  eyes.  He  sat  down  with  a  lurch  on  the 
chair  by  her  side  and  now  she  saw  a  glassy 
film  over  his  eyes,  and  observed  a.  peculiar 
puffiness  beneath  them  and  about  the  lids, 
and  noted  a  singular  pendant  cast  of  the 
cheeks  as  if  the  muscles  that  keep  the  feat¬ 
ures  in  place  had  grown  tired. 


Will  was  not  very  far  gone.  He  had 
observed  that  both  girls  looked  at  him  oddly, 
and  that  Violet  made  no  reply  to  his  greet¬ 
ing  except  that  decidedly  unpleasant  stare. 
He  knew  that  he  had  been  drinking  a  little 
too  much,  but  if  they  thought  he  was  intox¬ 
icated  he  would  convince  them  of  their 
mistake,  and  with  that  intention  he  began 
to  talk  rapidly.  But  his  voice  sounded  as  if 
his  tongue  had  swelled  to  double  size  and 
he  stumbled  sadly  against  the  corners  of 
words.  Certain  consonants  were  like  fire- 
barred  gates  across  his  path,  making  a  de¬ 
tour  necessary.  When  it  came  to  this  he 
had  sense  enough  to  relapse  into  silence, 
although  with  a  sentiment  of  indignation  at 
his  organs  of  speech  for  betraying  him  so 
causelessly,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  he 
was  really  much  clearer  in  his  mind  than 
would  appear  from  their  testimony. 

After  his  conversational  failure,  still 
moved  by  the  feeble  cunning  of  an  intoxi¬ 
cated  person  desirous  of  concealing  his  con¬ 
dition,  he  took  a  cigar  from  his  pocket  and 
put  the  wrong  end  in  his  mouth.  Some 
moments  later  recalling  that  it  was  not 
lighted  he  began  to  hunt  for  matches  in  his 
pockets,  a  quest  that  promised  to  be  endless, 
for  every  time  he  made  the  rounds  of  trous¬ 
ers,  vest  and  coat  he  forgot  where  lie  had 
begun,  and  so  had  to  make  the  tour  again. 

In  order  to  lower  his  discomfiture  and  if 
possible  distract  Violet,  Mary  launched  into 
a  string  of  acrimonious  personal  criticisms 
on  one  of  the  croquet  players  before  them. 
She  was  so  abusive  that  Violet  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  faint  colorless  sensation  of  sur¬ 
prise,  at  hearing  such  language  from  the 
most  benevolent  and  charitable  of  girls. 
But  it  did  not  strongly  impress  her,  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general 
shock  she  was  sustaining. 

But  there  was  now  a  diversion  that 
brought  the  situation  to  a  crisis.  The  cro- 
quetests  came  up,  mallets  in  hand.  One  of 
their  party  had  retired  from  the  game  and 
they  wanted  Will  to  take  her  place.  As 
she  saw  them  coming,  Violet,  by  a  heroic 
effort,  transformed  the  look  of  anguish  on 
her  face  into  a  smiling  air  of  interest  in 
what  Mary  was  saying.  Her  only  idea  now 
was  to  hide  Will’s  condition  from  the  others. 
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“  Come  Mr.  Ronalds,”  said  Sade  Allen, 
the  prettiest  of  the  new-comers ;  “  Laura 
won’t  play  any  more  and  you  must  be  my 
partner.” 

“  Come  Will.” 

“  Do  come.” 

“  It  will  spoil  the  game  if  you  don’t,” 
said  others. 

Will  knew  enough  to  be  aware  that  it 
would  be  sure  detection  for  him  to  go,  but 
being  too  stupid  to  invent  any  excuse  or  to 
say  no  he  was  just  about  yielding  to  their 
importunity.  But  Violet  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  She  smiled  into  the  foolishly 
grinning  face  of  her  lover  and  said  with  an 
air  of  coquettish  challenge, 

“  You  would  rather  take  a  walk  with  me 
than  play  croquet,  wouldn’t  you  Will?  ” 

The  poor  fellow  had  just  sense  enough  to 
nod  assent  without  removing  the  unlighted 
cigar  from  his  lips.  Mary  instantly  came 
to  Violet’s  support  by  eagerly  declaring  that 
she  wanted  to  take  Laura’s  place. 

“  Why,  Mary,  what ’s  come  over  you  ?  I 
thought  you  hated  croquet  and  never  played,” 
exclaimed  Sade  in  surprise. 

But  Mary’s  only  reply  was  to  seize  a  mal¬ 
let  and  rush  off  to  the  play-ground,  whither 
the  others  had  to  follow  her.  Once  there, 
by  gross  blunders  and  loud  talk  she  tried  to 
engross  their  attention,  but  these  young 
people  were  not  dull,  and  while  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  quite  deceived  by  the  ruse, 
every  one  comprehended  the  pathetic  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  sight,  as  Violet,  trying  to  steady 
his  lurching  gait,  slowly  led  her  lover  away. 
A  half-hour  later  she  returned  alone,  and  at 
lunch  presided  with  perfect  self-possession. 
The  party,  however,  broke  up  earlier  than 
common.  It  is  evidence  of  the  unusual 
powers  of  reticence  possessed  by  the  young 
ladies  who  were  present  at  the  croquet  party, 
that  it  was  full  a  day  and  a  half  before  all 
the  circumstances  of  Will’s  escapade  were 
known  to  every  person  in  the  village.  Of 
course  no  one  ventured  to  speak  to  Violet 
of  the  matter,  but  she  understood  perfectly 
well  that  it  had  become  common  gossip. 
She  would  have  known  that  merely  from 
the  new  interest  with  which  people  looked 
after  her  as  she  walked  about  the  streets, 
and  from  something  odiously  sympathetic 


in  the  expression  of  countenance  with  which 
her  lady  acquaintances  greeted  her.  But 
she  made  no  sign,  carrying  herself  quite  as 
usual,  and  only  her  mother  and  Mary  noted 
how  rigidly  the  muscles  rose  through  the 
thin  smiles,  and  how  sadly  the  red  veins 
about  the  eyes  showed  in  certain  lights. 

A  week  after  the  croquet  party  there  was 
a  little  party  at  Sade  Allen’s.  Mary  and 
Violet  were  there,  and  Sade  was  careful  to 
give  the  latter  to  understand  that  Will  had 
been  invited.  He  was  not,  however,  pres¬ 
ent.  Violet  occasionally  took  a  spasmodic 
part  in  the  conversation,  but  for  the  most 
part  sat  in  a  wrapped-up  silence,  with  an 
air  of  self-absorption  such  that  those  who 
glanced  at  her  with  a  word  to  say  turned 
away  without  saying  it.  Finally  she  was 
missing  from  the  room,  and  Mary  a  while 
afterward  found  her  leaning  on  the  front 
gate  all  alone. 

“  My  poor  little  girl,”  she  said,  putting 
her  arm  around  her  and  drawing  her  head 
down  to  her  shoulder. 

“  Oh  I  am  so  miserable,”  Violet  whis¬ 
pered  huskily,  and  as  if  the  words  had  been 
the  dam  that  stood  in  the  way  of  her  tears 
she  began  to  cry.  Mary  let  her  cry  a  while, 
and  then  merely  said  what  is  after  all  per¬ 
haps  the  best  argument  against  sorrow, 

“  Don’t  cry,  dear,”  and  soon  Violet  stop¬ 
ped,  not  being  of  the  sort  whom  crying 
makes  cry,  who  cry  mostly  at  their  own 
tears. 

“  Have  you  seen  him,  since  that  night  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

“  No,”  said  Mary.  “  No  doubt  he  is 
ashamed  to  show  himself.  It  will  do  him 
good  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.” 

“  I  am  so  sorry  for  him.  I  know  he  feels 
so  badly.  If  I  could  only  tell  him  that  I 
forgive  him,”  Violet  said  passionately. 

Mary  replied  after  a  pause, 

“  If  you  marry  him  and  he  is  intemperate 
it  will  make  you  utterly  miserable.” 

She  was  surprised  and  a  little  indignant, 
to  see  Violet’s  resentment  at  his  conduct 
had  so  quickly  dissolved  in  compassionate 
tenderness. 

“  It  will  kill  me,”  Violet  answered  with 
quiet  conviction. 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  I ’d  never  marry  a 
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man  who  would  n’t  take  the  pledge  for  my 
sake,”  said  Mary  with  some  asperity. 

“  It ’s  clear  you ’ve  never  been  in  love,” 
replied  Violet  dejectedly. 

“  "Why  don’t  you  tell  him  that  you  won’t 
marry  him  unless  he  takes  the  pledge  ?  ” 

“Because  it  wouldn’t  be  true.  I’d 
marry  him  anyhow.  Perhaps  I  might  in¬ 
fluence  him  afterwards.” 

“  Fiddlesticks  !  ”  said  Mary.  “  If  you 
can’t  influence  him  before,  you  may  be  sure 
you  can’t  after.” 

Then  she  continued,  “  Anyhow,  after 
wThat ’s  happened  now  you  ’ll  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  insist  on  his  taking  the  pledge,  and 
if  you  manage  things  properly,  it  may  turn 
out  for  the  best  after  all  that  his  pride  has 
had  this  fall.  Just  act  as  if  you  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  will  sign  as  the  only  amends 
he  can  make.  He  wont  have  the  face  to 
refuse.  I  want  you  to  promise  me  solemnly, 
now,  Violet  Hazen,  that  you  ’ll  do  this,  and 
not  let  everything  go  in  one  of  your  gushes 
of  forgiveness.” 

“  I  ’ll  do  my  best,”  replied  Violet.  “  I  ’ll 
be  as  severe  as  I  know  how.” 

“  If  he  takes  the  pledge  he ’s  the  sort  of 
fellow  to  keep  it,”  observed  Mary. 

“  Keep  it !  ”  repeated  Violet  proudly, 
“  Will  never  breaks  a  promise,”  and  then 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone  she  cried, 
“But oh,  where  is  he?  It’s  a  week  since 
I ’ve  heard  a  word  from  him.  I ’m  afraid 
he  has  done  something  to  himself  or  gone 
away.  I  can’t  sleep.  It  makes  me  sick.  I 
can’t  bear  up  any  longer,”  and  she  leaned 
her  head  on  the  gate  and  cried. 

“  Hark  !  What ’s  that !”  exclaimed  Mary. 

It  was  a  hoarse  cry  down  in  the  village 
that  had  caught  her  ear.  How  again  it  rose 
on  the  still  night  air. 

“  Fire  !  Fire  !  ” 

The  “  thud,”  “thud  ”  of  running  feet  upon 
the  earthen  sidewalk  drew  nearer,  and  a 
panting  man  rushed  by  shouting  the  alarm. 

Windows  were  thrown  up,  blinds  banged 
back  and  nervous  voices  heard  calling : 
“  Where  ?  Where  ?  ”  but  the  crier  had 
neither  time  nor  breath  to  answer. 

And  now  other  voices  took  up  the  alarm 
and  it  was  sounding  on  many  tongues  down 
every  slumbering  street. 


Suddenly,  as  if  the  tenor  and  suspense  of 
the  town  had  swelled  to  the  point  of  wild 
explosion,  there  burst  forth  the  loud  clangor 
of  one  of  the  village  bells.  A  great  volume 
of  sound  relieves  surcharged  feeling  by  fur¬ 
nishing  adequate  expression.  The  strokes 
were  swift,  hurrying,  incessant,  each  peal 
throttling  its  predecessor.  They  were  like 
the  rub-a-dub  of  the  marshaling  drum. 

“Where  is  it?”  cried  the  others  of  the 
party  rushing  out  from  their  card  tables  and 
back-gammon  boards. 

“  Look  there  !  Oh  dear,  I ’m  afraid  it ’s 
the  paper  mill,”  exclaimed  Mary  excitedly, 
pointing  to  the  North,  w'here  over  the  tree- 
tops  a  dull  glimmer  shone  against  the  low 
cloud-roof  and  now  and  then  a  shower  of 
sparks  ascended.  The  quick  jingle  of  a 
small  bell  came  up  from  the  village. 

“  They  ’re  getting  out  the  Cataract.  Ex¬ 
cuse  me,  I ’m  off,”  said  one  of  the  young 
men  who  was  a  member  of  the  volunteer 
fire-company  of  the  place,  and  vaulting  the 
fence  he  vanished  in  the  darkness.  The  two 
other  young  men  in  the  party  showed  a  dis¬ 
position  to  follow  his  example,  when  Sade 
said, 

“  Why  should  n’t  we  all  go  together  ?  ” 

“Oh  let ’s  do  it?” 

“  Won’t  it  be  fun  1  ” 

“  How  lucky  we  ’re  up,”  chorused  the 
girls,  jumping  up  and  down  with  excite¬ 
ment. 

In  a  trice  hats  and  shawls  had  been  don¬ 
ned  and  the  whole  party  was  half-walking, 
half-running  along  the  street,  too  breathless 
to  talk  save  in  ejaculations.  As  they  passed 
along,  lights  shone  in  upper  windows  on 
either  side  of  the  street,  and  from  almost 
every  house  the  father  or  son  was  sallying 
forth  half-clothed  to  join  the  muster. 

Violet  had  scarcely  spoken  since  the 
first  alarm,  and  chancing  to  touch  her  arm 
Mary  found  that  she  was  trembling  vio¬ 
lently.  Such  had  been  her  anxiety  about 
Will  for  a  few  days  past  that  her  heart  sunk 
with  undefined  apprehensions  at  every  sud¬ 
den  noise.  This  midnight  fire  alarm  had 
filled  her  with  agitation,  as  if  it  threatened 
some  terrible  solution  to  her  nameless  fears. 
A  buggy  with  a  fast-trotting  horse  whizzed 
by,  going  the  other  way. 
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“They’ve  sent  after  the  Blandville  en¬ 
gine,”  said  some  one;  “it  must  be  a  big 
fire.” 

As  the  panting  party  turned  a  corner  the 
blaze  came  under  plain  view.  It  was  indeed 
the  paper  mill.  The  jingling  of  the  engine 
bell,  the  hubbub  of  men’s  voices,  the  hoarse 
orders  of  the  foreman,  and  now  the  sound 
of  hand-brakes  as  they  went  “chug,  chug,” 
under  the  arms  of  a  sturdy  crew,  came  from 
the  scene,  which  was  lit  up  by  fitful  flashes 
from  the  burning  mill.  At  one  end  of  it 
the  flames  poured  forth  from  every  window, 
and  the  roof  smoked,  but  its  greater  length 
was  still  in  darkness  save  for  the  gleam  of 
lanterns  from  within,  as  men  hurried  to  and 
for  to  rescue  property  or  oppose  checks  to 
the  flames.  But  even  as  they  stood  and 
gazed,  a  baleful  glimmer  shone  from  several 
windows  a  moment  before  quite  dark. 

For  half  an  hour  the  men  fought  the  fire 
inch  by  inch.  Then  the  mill  pumps  broke 
down  and  there  was  no  longer  any  chance 
of  saving  the  mill.  Soon  the  flames  poured 
out  at  all  the  windows  and  burst  through 
the  roof  in  many  places.  The  fire  roared 
like  a  huge  mill-wheel,  and  the  sheet  of  flame 
cracked  and  snapped  as  if  great  blankets 
were  being  shaken.  The  bells  had  long  since 
ceased  ringing.  Everybody  was  aroused, 
and  the  fire  had  become  its  own  beacon, 
holding  every  waking  eye  for  miles  around, 
and  irradiating  the  chambers  of  distant 
hillside  farm-houses  with  a  ruddy  light,  till 
the  sleepers  awoke  in  consternation  and 
chanticleer  crowed  to  the  false  dawn. 

So  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  saving 
the  mill  there  was  a  feeling  of  strain  and 
excitement  among  the  people.  The  convic¬ 
tion  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  pro¬ 
duced  a  sense  of  positive  relief,  which  was 
apparent  in  a  general  unbending  and  dispo¬ 
sition  to  look  around,  find  acquaintances 
and  compare  notes.  The  young  men  who 
had  been  working  at  the  engine  and  hose 
took  the  opportunity  to  join  the  group  of 
girls,  and  receive  congratulations  on  the 
drenched  clothes  and  blackened  faces  that 
testified  to  their  public  spirit. 

But  beyond  smiling  absently  when  ad¬ 
dressed,  Violet  took  no  part  in  the  chat  going 
on  around  her.  Her  eyes  were  roving  every- 
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where  among  the  crowd,  looking  vainly  for 
Will. 

The  magnificence  of  the  conflagration  was 
at  its  height.  The  roof  of  the  mill  had 
fallen  in  and  from  the  jagged  tops  of  the 
brick  walls,  as  from  a  gigantic  brasier,  the 
flames  leaped  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  lik'e  genii 
harnessed  to  the  earth  and  striving  with 
frantic  bounds  to  cany  it  up  with  them  into 
the  empyrean.  The  low  clouds  were  rosy 
with  the  lurid  glow  and  reflected  it  back 
upon  the  houses  and  streets,  so  that  the 
whole  village  was  illuminated  with  a  theat¬ 
rical  red  light.  The  effect  reminded  one  of 
a  grand  spectacular  scene  on  the  stage.  The 
very  attitudes  and  groupings  of  the  crowd 
betrayed  a  histrionic  consciousness.  The 
entire  population  had  now  turned  out  as 
spectators.  Thieves  might  have  plied 
their  trade  undisturbed  among  the  deserted 
houses.  Some  had  even  brought  chairs. 
Husbands  stood  with  their  wives,  and  the 
young  men  with  the  maidens  in  groups  be¬ 
neath  the  trees  encircling  the  mill,  the  foli¬ 
age  above  them  shriveling  in  the  heat. 
Small  boys  playing  tag,  and  clusters  of  men 
about  the  engine  and  hose,  occupied  the 
foreground. 

A  sudden  indescribable  stir  and  indraw¬ 
ing  of  the  breath  among  the  crowd  con¬ 
stricted  every  heart  with  terror,  even  before 
the  cause  of  it  was  seen.  A  young  fellow,  a 
village  ne’er-do-well,  with  perhaps  too  much 
of  the  whisky  aboard  which  had  been  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  firemen,  had  in  a  fit  of 
bravado  gone  too  near  one  of  the  toppling 
walls  and  a  mass  of  falling  brick  had  struck 
him  down.  He  lay  helpless  and  writhing, 
apparently  with  a  broken  leg.  The  wall, 
thirty  feet  high  on  that  side,  was  evidently 
on  the  point  of  falling  outward,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  the  unfortunate  would  expose 
the  rescuer  to  the  risk  of  a  horrible  death, 
with  all  the  chances  against  his  escape. 
The  people  looked  on  terrified.  There  were 
brave  men  there  but  no  one  stirred. 

Perhaps  two  seconds  had  passed,  though 
they  seemed  like  five  minutes,  when  a  quick 
gasp  from  Violet  made  Mary  look  around, 
and  following  the  direction  of  her  eyes  she  saw 
a  man  who  had  started  out  from  the  shadow 
of  a  tree,  moving  swiftly  toward  the  mill. 
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“  Come  back !  Come  back !  ”  cried  some, 
but  be  kept  on. 

He  reached  the  fallen  man,  and  as  he 
turned  to  drag  him  away  Mary  perceived 
what  Violet  at  the  first  glance  had  seen — 
it  was  Will  Ronalds. 

“  Rifn  1  Run !  The  wall  is  falling,”  cried 
a  hundred  agonized  voices,  as  the  bricks 
fell  in  a  shower  and  the  whole  wall  began 
perceptibly  to  sway  outwards. 

Will  glanced  upwards  as  if  calculating  the 
danger.  The  spectators  could  see  the  work¬ 
ing  of  each  feature  of  his  face  in  the  strong 
glare  of  the  fire.  He  violently  dragged  the 
crippled  man  outwards  about  fifteen  feet, 
and  then  as  if  recognizing  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  escaping  he  knelt  by  his  side  and 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  people.  They  met 
Violet’s  and  seemed  to  turn  her  to  stone  as 
if  they  had  been  a  Gorgon’s.  Most  of  the 
women  and  many  of  the  men  covered  their 
faces  with  their  hands  to  shut  out  the  horrid 
sight  that  was  coming,  but  Violet’s  gaze  was 
fixed  on  Will,  as  if  fascinated. 

At  first  lazily,  the  wall  in  one  mass  swayed 
outward,  then  more  swiftly  as  it  described 
the  middle  of  the  arc  and  at  the  last  mov¬ 
ing  like  lighting.  There  was  a  crash  like 
an  earthquake,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  rose 
from  the  shuddering  ground,  while  frag¬ 
ments  of  brick  rolled  to  the  very  feet  of  the 
onlookers.  A  deep  groan  went  up  from  the 
people,  only  to  be  suddenly  stilled  as  through 
the  smoke  and  dust  Will  was  seen  with  the 
man  in  his  hands,  clambering  over  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  hot  brick. 

It  seemed  like  a  miracle  but  was  in  reality 
very  simple.  'When  he  saw  that  there  was 
no  time  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  wall,  he 
had  drawn  the  injured  man  to  a  spot  opposite 
a  great  window,  and  as  the  wall  fell  in  one 
piece  the  brick  went  each  side  and  left  him 
unscathed. 

Relieved  by  ready  hands  of  his  burden 
and  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
the  left,  he  went  straight  to  Violet.  All  the 
women  looked  at  her  with  a  half-envious 
sympathy  to  see  how  she  would  receive  him. 
But  Mary  would  not  look  for  it  seemed  to 
her  that  Violet’s  face  at  that  moment  was 
something  sacred.  Will  drew  her  arm 
through  his,  and  led  her  away  down  one  of 


the  crimson-lighted  streets  into  the  deserted 
village. 

“It’s  just  like  a  theatre,”  said  somebody. 

For  the  next  week  Will  could  not  show 
himself  on  the  street  without  having  to 
shake  hands  with  half  a  dozen  people  anx¬ 
ious  to  congratulate  him  on  his  pluck.  The 
contest  with  the  week  before,  during  which 
he  had  been  too  much  ashamed  to  stir  out 
of  doors  till  after  nightfall,  was  decided 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  heroism  as  a 
salve  for  human  frailties.  Indeed,  if  the 
men  and  the  opportunities  could  only  be 
brought  together,  there  are  always  individ¬ 
uals  enough  ■who  would  be  glad  to  mend 
their  reputations  by  risking  their  lives,  to 
perform  all  the  heroic  deeds  that  humanity 
in  its  daily  experience  stands  in  need  of. 
Perhaps  when  society  is  more  perfectly  organ¬ 
ized  this  mutual  adaptation  will  be  secured. 

What  part  particularly  pleased  Will  was 
that  he  had  been  re-instated  in  Violet’s  fa¬ 
vor  without  any  temperance  lectures,  for  his 
principles  as  to  drinking  had  been  no  more 
affected  by  that  croquet  party  episode,  than 
is  a  man’s  taste  for  driving  by  a  single  run¬ 
away  accident.  It  was  not  drinking  but 
careless  drinking  that  had  done  it.  Doubt- 
lesshe  would  have  chuckled  with  a  still  more 
amused  self-congratulation,  had  he  known 
of  the  plot  to  take  benevolent  advantage  of 
his  disgrace  by  forcing  him  to  take  the 
pledge,  which  Mary  and  Violet  had  laid, 
and  which  the  affair  of  the  fire  had  so  com¬ 
pletely  flanked.  For,  thanks  to  that,  he  had 
returned  to  Violet  not  as  a  conscience-strick¬ 
en  suppliant,  on  whom  rigid  conditions  of 
pardon  might  be  imposed,  but  as  a  hero 
“trailing  clouds  of  glory”  and  laying  at  his 
mistress’s  feet  as  public  amends  for  his  slip 
the  civic  crown  of  oak-leaves,  that  by  Roman 
custom  was  the  meed  of  him  who  saved  a 
citizen’s  life. 

But  could  he  have  fully  appreciated  all 
that  was  touching  in  her  awe  and  worship¬ 
ful  admiration  of  him  since  he  had  saved  a 
man’s  life,  he  would  have  had  compunctions 
in  taking  advantage  of  it.  Who  was  she, 
she  asked  herself,  to  reprove  one  who  for  a 
mere  stranger’s  sake  had  dared  to  throw  the 
dice  with  death,  as  lightly  as  if  he  had  been 
playing  forfeits  with  a  girl ! 
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For  the  week  or  two  after  the  fire  Will 
drank  a  good  deal  more  than  usual,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  excitement  and  exhilaration  of 
his  popularity.  He  took  good  care  indeed 
not  to  attend  anymore  social  reunions  in  an 
intoxicated  condition.  Of  that  particular 
form  of  dissipation  he  was  pretty  well  cured. 
But  he  called  on  Violet  several  times  when 
she  couldn’t  help  seeing  that  he  had  been 
indulging  rather  freely.  It  began  to  be 
said  about  the  village  that  Will  Ronalds 
was  going  it  pretty  hard  again,  and  the 
ladies  began  to  talk  him  up  at  the  sewing 
circles  and  wonder  if  Violet  Hazen  knew 
about  it.  Mrs.  Hazen  liked  Will  well 
enough  but  naturally  thought  her  daughter 
ought  to  know  about  these  reports,  and  got 
herself  into  hot  water  several  times  by  at¬ 
tempts  to  communicate  them  to  her. 

One  day,  Violet  did  finally  muster  up 
courage  to  speak  to  Will  about  his  drink¬ 
ing.  It  was  at  the  end  of  a  call,  after  he 
had  risen  to  go. 

“  What  a  Puritanical  little  thing  it  is  ?  ” 
he  had  jestingly  replied. 

“  But  you  can’t  think  it  is  good  to  be — to 
be — intemperate,  dear,”  she  said  earnestly, 
yet  fearful  lest  she  should  hurt  his  feelings. 

“  Of  course  not,”  he  replied,  “  but  I 
don’t  call  moderate  drinking  intemper¬ 
ance.”  “  But  does  n’t  it  lead  to  it  Will  ? 
How  many  people  there  are  who  begin  with 
a  little  and  end  with  too  much !  If  you 
would  only  make  up  your  mind  to  stop,  you 
could  do  it  easily,  you  are  so  strong,  and  I 
would  try  to  make  it  up  to  you  by  being 
nicer  than  you  can  think.  I  would  not  let 
you  be  sorry.” 

Is  ever  a  modest  woman  more  piquant  to 
her  lover  than  when  she  shyly  yet  frankly 
owns  confidence  in  her  power  to  make  him 
happy  ?  But  she  would  not  let  him  inter¬ 
rupt  her. 

“  I  know,”  she  went  on  with  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  a  long  repressed  utterance,  “  I ’ve 
been  sad-faced  and  dull  lately,  but  it  was  all 
because  of  you.  Whenever  I ’ve  seen  you, 
I ’ve  seemed  to  see  a  horrid  death’s  head 
over  your  shoulder.” 

“No  wonder  you  have  n’t  enjoyed  my 
calls,”  said  Will,  with  a  rather  wry  face. 

“  Oh,  don’t  be  vexed  at  that.  Wont  you 


promise  not  to  drink  any  more,  Will? 
Wont  you  please,  for  my  sake  ?  ” 

He  drew  her  close  to  his  side  and  caressed 
her  soothingly  for  a  few  moments  before  he 
replied,  and  then  he  said  tenderly  but  de¬ 
cidedly, 

“  I  will  take  the  pledge  on  our  wedding 
day  to  make  you  happy.  I  know  I  can 
keep  that  if  only  by  reflecting  the  happiness 
you  will  give  me.  And  let  that  be  enough 
dear.  Please  don’t  fret  your  sweet  self  any 
more  over  this  teetotal  nousense.” 

But  naturally  she  did  fret  herself,  and 
often  enough  her  pillow  was  wet  with  tears. 
Forebodings  were  saddening  the  betrothal 
period,  that  maiden  honeymoon  which 
should  be  so  sweet,  and  her  anticipations  of 
the  future  were  clouded  with  a  fearsome¬ 
ness  that  was  a  sad  shadow  on  the  day¬ 
dreams  of  a  prospective  bride. 

As  I  observed  at  the  opening  of  this 
narrative,  the  village  where  these  young 
people  and  their  friends  lived  and  moved, 
lay,  figuratively  speaking,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Mt.  Tom,  and  it  had  long  been 
agreed  among  them  that  sometime  they 
would  make  up  a  party  for  a  night  excursion 
to  its  summit,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
the  sunrise  therefrom.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  about  two  o’clock  one  moonless 
August  night,  that  eight  of  them,  including 
Will,  Violet  and  Mary,  set  out  in  a  great 
pic-nic  wagon  with  this  excursion  before 
them. 

It  was  so  dark  that  the  fences  and  road 
were  invisible,  and  as  one  of  the  girls  was 
generally  driving  or  whipping,  there  was 
just  enough  likelihood  of  being  tipped  over 
to  make  it  exhilarating.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  they  were  all  near  enough 
together  to  laugh  and  sing  in  concert  and 
talk  in  discord,  resulted  in  a  racket  which 
must  have  left  an  impression  among  the 
awakened  households  along  their  route,  that 
the  inmates  of  the  neighboring  lunatic 
asylum  at  Northampton  had  broken  loose. 

Violet  alone  of  the  merry  party  was  silent 
and  sad.  She  tried  at  first  to  assume  a 
cheery  manner  so  as  not  to  be  a  kill-joy  to  the 
others,  though  her  heart  was  like  lead  in  her 
bosom,  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  they  did 
not  need  her  assistance  to  have  a  jolly  time, 
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she  gave  up  the  effort  and  withdrew  into  her 
own  thoughts.  To  the  loverlike  cares  and 
attentions  with  which  Will  tried  to  dispel 
her  melancholy  she  responded  with  affec¬ 
tionate  gentleness,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
powerless  to  relieve  her  dejection. 

At  last  he  began  to  be  a  little  vexed.  Of 
course  he  understood,  and  all  the  others 
would  understand,  what  she  was  so  sober 
about.  It  was  n’t  nice,  and  it  was  n’t  like 
her  of  all  girls,  to  bring  him  into  reproach 
by  sulking  at  him  and  looking  the  martyr 
in  the  presence  of  outsiders.  But  he  was 
too  generous  not  to  take  some  of  the  blame 
to  himself.  He  had  been  going  it  rather 
too  hard  since  the  fire.  Really  he  ought  to 
let  up  a  little  and  he  would.  Violet  had  a 
right  to  feel  out  of  sorts. 

It  was  after  three  o’clock  and  still  pitch- 
dark  when  they  reached  the  yoke  of  the 
mountain,  the  highest  point  on  the  road 
between  Holyoke  and  Easthampton,  and 
the  spot  where  they  must  leave  the  wagon. 
There  remained  a  climb  of  several  hundred 
feet  by  a  foot-path  before  they  should  reach 
the  summit,  which  was  lost  to  view  in  the 
black  sky.  One  of  the  girls  who  was  too 
delicate  for  the  mountain  climb,  and  her 
escort,  were  going  to  continue  the  drive 
toward  West  Springfield,  returning  in  time 
to  meet  the  others  as  they  came  down  from 
the  top  in  the  morning. 

The  lanterns  were  lit  and  the  climbers 
entered  a  little  grove  and  began  the  ascent. 
At  first  there  was  a  good  deal  of  laughing 
and  at  last  a  good  deal  of  panting,  and  it 
was  after  four  o’clock  when  they  emerged 
from  the  shadow  of  the  last  tree  upon  the 
bald  rocky  sconce  of  the  mountain,  and 
threw  themselves  down  on  the  dew-drenched 
rocks  to  rest. 

There  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  the  sun  in 
the  east,  but  the  landscape  below  them  was 
revealed  with  wan  distinctness  in  that  weird 
gray  light  of  earliest  dawn,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  light  spoken  of  in  Genesis  as  cre¬ 
ated  before  the  sun.  To  the  north  and  west 
lay  the  farms  of  the  three  Hamptons,  look¬ 
ing  like  a  vast  checker-board  with  their  va¬ 
riously  colored  crops.  To  the  south  and 
east  the  wooded  flanks  of  the  mountains 
stretched  away  to  where  a  long  streak  of 


mist  bordered  the  landscape,  beneath  which 
like  a  jewel  under  its  cotton  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  nestled. 

The  light  of  early  morning  is  reputed  to 
be  most  trying  to  beauties  whose  faces  be¬ 
gin  to  show  the  ravages  of  time,  and  surely 
never  does  the  face  of  earth  look  so  sad,  so 
worn,  so  pathetically  faded  as  in  the  twi¬ 
light  of  dawn.  As  one  by  one  its  familiar 
features  emerge  from  darkness,  how  com¬ 
monplace,  bow  flat,  how  homely  they  appear. 
It  is  as  if  the  imagination,  piqued  by  the 
veil  of  darkness,  had  over  night  invested 
the  earth  with  a  beauty  not  its  own.  Even 
so  a  doting  fancy  sometimes  touches  the 
faces  of  absent  friends  with  an  ideal  grace 
not  truly  theirs.  How  sharp  the  sudden 
disappointment  at  meeting,  and  how  poor 
the  heart,  if  the  eyes  do  not  well  over  with 
a  self -reproachful  impulse  of  more  utter 
tenderness  for  the  very  disappointment’s 
sake. 

But,  sooth  to  say,  the  young  people  with 
whose  doings  we  are  now  concerned  took  a 
less  sentimental  view  of  the  matter.  Their 
criticisms  upon  the  appearance  of  Mother 
Earth  as  she  emerged  from  the  bed-clothes 
were  rather  sharp  than  sympathizing.  One 
of  the  young  men,  commenting  on  her  seedy 
appearance,  said  she  looked  as  if  she  had 
been  on  an  all-night  spree,  and  another 
offered  to  bet  something  that  she  had  a  bad 
headache. 

“  What  a  contrast  there  is  between  the 
two  twilights  of  evening  and  dawn  1  ”  said 
Sade  Allen,  to  whom  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  replying,  since  no  one  else  did,  that 
it  is  just  like  the  difference  between  the 
warm  dimness  of  reminiscence  and  the  fear¬ 
some  obscurity  of  anticipation,  that  is  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  old,  like  the 
earth. 

“  How  terribly  close  men  do  stick  to  the 
earth  to  be  sure,”  said  one.  “  Look  at  that 
ant  going  out  to  his  field !  It  makes  one 
feel  di'eadfully  unsympathizing  and  inhu¬ 
man  to  be  up  so  high.  Men  do  seem  so 
absurdly  small.” 

“  Why  you  ’re  only  a  thousand  feet  up,” 
rejoined  another.  “  It ’s  lucky  the  people 
in  heaven  don’t  get  high-toned  at  that  rate.” 

Will  and  Violet  had  wandered  away  from 
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this  group  of  jesters  and  philosophers,  and 
were  standing  on  the  extreme  northern  edge 
of  the  mountain-top,  where  the  cliff  descends 
almost  plumb  to  the  meadows  eight  hun¬ 
dred  feet  below. 

“  What  ails  you  Violet  ?  What  makes 
you  so  sad  this  morning  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?  ”  she  replied,  without 
turning  her  eyes  from  tl>e  landscape,  whose 
dreariness  was  reflected  in  her  young  face 
at  that  moment. 

The  tactics  of  bargainers,  each  seeking  to 
make  the  other  commit  himself  to  the  first 
definite  proposition,  are  not  more  curious 
than  those  of  friends  who  have  a  grievance 
between  them,  each  trying  to  make  the 
other  be  the  first  to  define  it. 

“  I  suppose  you  are  fretting  over  the  gos¬ 
sip  about  my  drinking,”  he  said  finally. 

She  made  no  reply  .beyond  a  slight  press¬ 
ure  of  his  arm,  at  once  assenting  to  his 
statement  and  tenderly  reminding  him  that 
he  must  not  think  it  was  himself,  but  his 
fault  that  she  was  at  odds  with.  What  a 
subtle  alchemy  is  that  of  love,  that  can 
always  separate  in  its  wondrous  crucible  the 
offense  from  the  offender,  although  they 
seem  never  so  closely  identified.  Perchance 
never  yet  was  a  soul  so  evil  and  besotted 
but  that  to  some  eye,  blinded,  or  shall  we 
say  supernaturally  endowed,  by  love,  his 
depravity  seemed  incidental,  unessential  and 
his  real  self  lovable. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  the  stoi'ies  about  me 
are,”  pursued  Will,  “  but  I ’ve  no  doubt  on 
general  principles  that  they  are  twice  as 
bad  as  the  facts.” 

“Very  likely,”  answered  Violet  listlessly. 

“  I  know  you  regard  these  things  differ¬ 
ently  from  what  I  do,”  continued  Will,  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  was  having  unusually  uphill 
work  making  a  smooth  plea,  “  but  I  can’t 
profess  a  very  deep  sense  of  guilt  merely 
because  I ’ve  taken  something  with  a  friend 
now  and  then.” 

To  this  she  made  no  reply  at  all.  He 
confessed  himself  nonplused.  She  had  al¬ 
ways  before  been  eager  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  habits  with  him  and  to  ply  him 
with  arguments,  and  that  she  was  not 
angry  tlie  way  she  leaned  on  his  arm  told 
him.  Had  she  intended  to  excite  his  con- 
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science  she  could  have  chosen  no  better 
tactics,  but  in  truth  tactics  of  any  sort  were 
far  enough  from  her  mind.  Her  listlessness 
was  simply  the  result  of  despondency  and 
discouragement  as  to  any  prospect  of  his 
reform,  which  had  come  over  her  since  his 
recent  performances.  She  loved  him  as 
much  as  ever.  Nothing  was  likely  to  make 
any  difference  with  that,  but  her  love  was 
pitched  in  the  lower  octave  of  sorrow. 

They  joined  the  rest  of  the  party  and 
Violet  being  claimed  by  Mary,  who  wanted 
her  to  assist  in  botanizing  a  little,  Will  wan¬ 
dered  off  and  getting  under  the  lee  of  a  big 
rock  puzzled  compunctiously  over  Violet’s 
queer  resignedness  of  manner.  He  did  not 
generally  relish  overmuch  having  her  preach 
teetotalism  to  him,  but  be  would  ten  times 
rather  listen  to  the  most  violent  diatribe  on 
that  subject  than  have  her  assume  this  new 
style  with  him. 

A  half  hour  dragged  along  and  the  East 
was  already  streaked  and  dappled  with  reds 
and  yellows,  when  he  was  startled  to  his 
feet  by  a  shrill  scream,  sounding  there  on 
the  mountain  top  as  if  it  came  from  the  air 
around.  A  dozen  steps  brought  him  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  last  seen  the  girls,  rest¬ 
ing  amid  a  bivouac  of  shawls.  As  he  rushed 
in  from  one  direction  Mary  and  Violet  had 
appeared  from  another.  It  was  Mary  who 
had  screamed.  Violet  followed  her  more 
slowly,  apparently  excited  but  very  pale. 

“  She  was  reaching  into  a  crevice  for  some 
moss  and  a  rattlesnake  stung  her,”  gasped 
Mary,  and  instantly  her  horror-stricken  ex¬ 
pression  was  reflected  in  four  blanched  faces. 
There  was  a  pause  in  which  nobody  said 
anything.  Then  Sade  Allen  exclaimed, 

“  We  must  take  her  home  instantly  and 
get  a  doctor.” 

“  The  wagon  won’t  be  at  the  foot  of  the 
path  for  an  hour  and  a  half  yet,”  said  one 
of  the  young  men  in  a  low  voice. 

Will  looked  so  completely  dazed  and 
stunned  that  you  would  almost  have  thought 
he  was  the  one  least  concerned.  Violet 
as  she  sat  on  a  couch  of  shawls  was  the 
calmest  of  the  party.  Resignation  to  death 
depends  on  the  nervous  tone  and  hers  was 
just  now,  owing  to  the  discouragement 
about  Will,  reduced  almost  to  the  point  of 
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indifference  to  anything.  After  the  first 
shock  it  began  almost  immediately  to  seem 
all  right  and  fitting  that  she  should  die  here 
on  this  mountain  top,  this  great  hill-altar, 
with  her  lover  by  her  side.  God  had  shown 
her  this  way  out  of  her  sore  perplexity. 

“  Ah,  see  the  sun,”  she  said,  as  the  first 
beam  of  the  rising  orb  fell  full  upon  her 
forehead.  “  Set  me  around  with  my  back 
to  it.  I  can  yet  overtake  the  night  in  the 
valleys.” 

She  was  a  little  flighty  from  the  mental 
strain. 

“  Has  anybody  got  any  whiskey  ?  ”  said 
Fred  Harris,  the  young  man  who  had  spoken 
before. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  a  question  so 
apparently  irrelevant  if  not  worse,  till  Sade 
Allen  exclaimed  eagerly, 

“  Oh  yes.  Don’t  you  remember  that  story 
we  were  reading?  Whiskey’ll  cure  rattle¬ 
snake  poison.  Oh,  if  we  only  had  some  !  ” 

Will  was  kneeling  beside  Violet,  support¬ 
ing  her  and  talking  in  wild  broken  words. 
Fred  took  him  by  the  shoulder  to  arouse 
him  and  said, 

“  If  you ’ve  got  your  whiskey  flask  we  can 
save  her.” 

Will  looked  up  vacantly  a  moment,  and 
then  as  the  light  of  comprehension  flashed 
into  his  eyes  he  whipped  a  flask  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  unscrewing  it  in  frenzied  haste 
thrust  the  mouth  to  Violet’s  lips,  crying, 

“  Quick !  Drink  !  It  will  save  you.  Don’t 
you  remember  that  story  we  read  ?  ” 

Seeing  what  it  was,  she  averted  her  head 
with  a  gesture  of  loathing. 

“  Hold  on  Ronalds,”  said  Fred.  “  She 
can’t  drink  the  raw  liquor.  Let  me  have  it.” 

Taking  the  flask  and  getting  the  water-jug 
from  the  lunch-basket  he  mixed  some  whis¬ 
key  and  water  in  a  tin  cup,  saying  as  he 
did  so, 

“  Now,  Miss  Hazen,  you  must  drink  this 
stuff  till  you  are  overcome  by  it,  and  then 
the  poison  will  be  neutralized.” 

Violet  had  watched  his  preparations  with 
more  agitation  than  she  had  before  shown. 

“  You  mean  I  must  get  drunk  like  the 
girl  in  that  story?  ”  she  said. 

“  That ’s  what  it  amounts  to,”  replied 
Fred. 


The  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken  was  so 
peculiar  that  Mary  added  quickly, 

“  We  girls  w'ill  take  care  of  you,  darling, 
and  send  the  men  away.  It’s  just  like 
taking  medicine,  you  know,  Morphine  for 
instance.” 

Will  took  the  cup  and  held  it  to  her  lips, 
saying, 

“  Quick  !  Drink  it  all  at  once,  and  never 
mind  the  taste.” 

She  looked  earnestly  in  his  eyes  as  he 
bent  toward  her,  and  replied  in  a  low  reso¬ 
lute  voice, 

“  I  will  not  touch  it.” 

A  thunderbolt  dropping  in  their  midst 
from  the  near  clouds  would  not  have  stun¬ 
ned  the  group  around  her  more  than  these 
five  words,  uttered  so  low  that  only  the 
nearest  were  sure  that  they  had  heard 
aright.  By  turns  and  altogether  they 
coaxed,  begged,  and  commanded,  crowding 
about  her  with  their  panic-striken  faces, and 
jostling  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to 
try  to  influence  her  against  so  suicidal  a 
resolution.  Both  the  other  girls  were  the 
signers  of  as  many  total  abstinence  pledges 
as  was  Violet,  but  neither  -would  have 
thought  that  it  was  any  sacrifice  of  their 
principles  to  use  the  liquor  in  such  an 
emergency.  The  difference  was  that  Violet’s 
feelings  on  the  subject  had  been  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  morbid  iutensitv,  by  her 
long  anxiety  and  present  despair  over 
Will’s  intemperate  habits,  while  the  same 
cause  had  for  some  time  made  life  itself 
seem  dreary  to  her.  After  a  few  moments 
she  said  to  those  around  her, 

“  Won’t  you  please  go  away  or  else  be 
quiet.” 

Then  she  whispered  to  Mary,  and  at  a 
suggestion  from  her  all  except  Will  retired 
a  little  distance. 

“  Don’t  think  hard  of  me,  darling,”  she 
said  to  him,  with  a  smile  at  once  tender  and 
solicitous. 

But  he  only  answered  with  a  look  of 
dumb  desperation. 

“  Don’t  think  I  don’t  love  you  because  I 
am  so  obstinate,”*  she  said  gently  “  It  is 
because  I  love  you  that  I  will  not  live  by 
what  is  killing  you.  Surely  you  understand 
that.” 
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“  Do  you  think  it  kind  to  make  me  feel 
that  I  have  killed  you  ?  ”  he  cried. 

“  Oh  it  is  n’t  you,  dear.  You  must  n’t 
think  that,”  she  said  anxiously,  caressing 
his  cheek  with  her  hand.  “  It  is  because  I 
choose,  just  because  I  am  a  little  notional 
on  the  subject  of  temperance.  Only,  dear,  I 
can’t  help  thinking  that  perhaps  my  dying 
so  may  do  more  to  make  you  a  good  boy  in 
that  way  than  I  could  do  if  1  were  alive. 
You  see  I  was  getting  rather  discouraged 
about  that,”  and  she  smiled  sadly. 

“  If  you  ’ll  only  take  this  I  ’ll  never  drink 
again  in  my  life,”  he  said,  in  piteous  entreaty. 

“Oh,  Will,”  she  exclaimed,  a  sudden 
change  coming  over  her  face  and  into  her 
tones,  “  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  ” 

“Mean  it?”  he  cried,  his  voice  rising 
with  indignant  amazement,  and  seizing  as 
he  spoke  the  cup  of  whiskey  and  pressing 
it  to  her  lips. 

“  Quick  !  Drink  !  Of  course  I  mean  it. 
Can  it  be  that  was  what  you  were  waiting 
for  ?  ” 

“I  was  n't  waiting  for  that  because  you 
have  said  so  often  that  you  never  would 
promise,”  she  answered,  holding  away  the 
cup  with  her  hand,  “  that  I  supposed  you 
never  would.  No,  Will,  don’t  be  in  such  a 
hurry,”  for  he,  out  of  senses  with  her  delib¬ 
eration  when  every  second  was  critical,  was 
trying  to  make  her  drink. 

“  Won’t  you  say  I  took  a  mean  advantage 
of  you  in  making  you  promise,  for  I ’m 
afraid  it  is  a  little  mean,  only  I  did  n’t  plan 
it  you  know.” 

“  Yiolet,  for  God’s  sake  drink.  You  make 
me  wild,”  he  cried. 

She  took  the  cup  in  her  hand. 

“  And  won’t  you  ever  be  sorry  for  this 
promise  and  wish  you  had  n’t  made  it  ?  ” 

“No!  No!  Only  drink!” 

And  at  last  she  did  drink,  all  in  one  swal¬ 
low,  gasping  out  with  an  expression  of  ex¬ 
treme  disgust  as  she  gave  back  the  empty 
cup  to  him, 

“  Oh  Will,  how  could  you  ever  drink 
such  stuff  ?  ” 

As  he  poured  out  another  draught,  the 
rest  of  the  party,  who  had  seen  the  panto- 
mine  without  hearing  the  voices,  came 
running  up  full  of  congratulation  that  she 


yielded,  quite  unable  to  conjecture  the 
cause  of  so  sudden  a  change. 

She  drank  again  and  again. 

“  If  there  is  only  enough  in  the  flask,” 
muttered  Will  anxiously. 

There  was  not  over  half  a  gill  left  when 
to  his  intense  relief  her  eyes  began  to  scin¬ 
tillate  and  her  cheeks  to  flush.  She  began 
to  talk  with  vivacity,  and  a  radiant  smile 
illumined  her  face. 

“  What  a  beautiful  Bacchante  she  would 
make,”  said  Fred  Harris,  who  with  the 
others  had  out  of  delicacy  retired  a  little, 
leaving  Will  and  Mary  alone  with  the  fair 
patient. 

After  another  draught  Violet’s  lustrous 
brown  eyes  grew  glassy,  her  voice  thick  and 
her  wyords  overleaped  one  another.  It 
seemed  to  Will  that  h'e  was  assisting  at  the 
fall  of  an  angel. 

“  Will,  I  think  you  had  better  go  away 
now,”  said  Mary,  “  It  would  have  been  her 
wish.” 

“  Oh  no,  don’  g  ’way  Will,”  muttered 
Violet,  with  a  smile  that  was  seraphic. 
“  Wha  ’f  I  shd  die  so  ?  ” 

But  Mary  motioned  to  him  and  he  went, 
and  almost  immediately  after  Violet  drop¬ 
ped  off  to  sleep  in  Mary’s  arms. 

It  was  perhaps  two  hours  later  when  Mary 
called  out  that  she  was  awake,  and  when 
Will  came  to  her  she  was  sitting  up  and 
looking  about  as  if  somewhat  dazed.  She 
saw  him,  vivid  blushes  overspread  her  face 
and  she  looked  down. 

“  Are  you  all  right  ?  ”  he  asked  anxiously. 

“  Yes,”  she  replied  so  low  that  he  barely 
heard  it,  her  face  becoming  crimson  as  she 
spoke. 

“  Do  leave  her  alone,”  said  Mary  sharply. 

The  other  members  of  the  party  coming 
up  and  making  similar  inquiries  were  snub¬ 
bed  by  her  in  a  yet  more  summary  man¬ 
ner. 

During  the  drive  home  she  also  saw  to  it 
that  nobody  bothered  Violet  with  questions, 
nor  would  the  shame-faced  girl  allow  Will 
even  once  to  catch  her  eye,  and  whenever 
he  looked  that  way  her  cheek  was  dyed 
wi:h  such  deep  blushes,  that  at  length  out  of 
mere  commiseration  he  kept  his  eyes  straight 
ahead.  He  managed  however,  surreptiously, 
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beneath  the  carriage  blanket,  to  capture  squeeze  put  him  in  the  highest  spirits  for 

her  hand,  and  a  certain  tremulous  little  the  rest  of  the  drive. 

pressure  which  responded  to  a  certain  big  Edward  Bellamy. 


MINISTERIAL 

Travelers  in  the  Orient  are  familiar  with 
the  Arab  practice  of  exacting  and  receiv¬ 
ing  backsheesh.  Nominally  a  gratuity  of 
money  it  is  in  reality  a  quid  pro  quo.  Under 
a  very  thin  veil  of  benevolence  it  is  simply 
a  price  paid  for  a  more  or  less  substantial  re¬ 
turn.  The  traveler  employs  the  Arab  to 
render  some  service  and  on  its  completion 
pays  the  stipulated  price ;  but  the  gratuitous 
backsheesh  in  addition  is  just  as  much  ex¬ 
pected  as  the  price  itself,  and  in  reality 
forms  a  part  of  the  price.  The  Arab  would 
very  likely  decline  the  service  if  he  knew 
there  was  to  be  no  backsheesh,  and  the 
traveler  pays  it  as  a  part  of  the  necessary 
expense  of  his  journey.  Or,  the  recipient 
of  the  backsheesh  may  be  a  troublesome 
beggar  who  is  thus  paid  to  desist  from  fur¬ 
ther  importunity.  The  most  striking  feat¬ 
ure  about  this  kind  of  gratuity  is  the  entire 
absence  of  the  gratuitous  element. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  grossly  unjust  to 
say  that  all  presents  from  parishioners  to 
ministers  were  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Oriental  backsheesh.  Many  of  us  have  re¬ 
ceived  gifts  from  our  parishioners  which  we 
knew  to  be  pure  tokens  of  friendship,  noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less.  And  yet  no  intelligent 
■observer  can  deny  that  in  very  many  of  the 
presents  made  to  ministers  the  backsheesh 
■element  is  painfully  manifest. 

The  backsheesh  element  is  often  seen,  for 
example,  in  the  publicity  which  frequently 
accompanies  ministerial  present  making.  A 
present  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  expression 
of  good  will  from  one  individual  or  set  of 
individuals  to  another.  When  this  is  the 
chief  object  in  the  mind  of  the  giver,  it  is 
usually  sought  in  the  most  direct  and  sim¬ 
ple  manner  possible.  Anything  approach¬ 
ing  ostentation  in  the  manner  of  making  the 
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gift  is  almost  sure  to  throw  suspicion  upon 
the  motives  of  the  giver.  The  left  hand  is 
not  to  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth. 
This  principle  is  well  recognized  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  gift-making  of  private  life.  And  yet 
how7  often  when  the  minister  is  made  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  gift,  is  his  home  suddenly  in¬ 
vaded  by  a  crowd  of  frolicking  parishioners 
calling  themselves  a  “  surprise  party,”  whose 
good  will  for  the  minister  seems  to  be  over¬ 
shadowed,  to  say  the  least,  by  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  have  a  jolly  good  time.  Then 
comes  the  presentation  speech,  in  which  one 
of  the  party  has  an  opportunity  to  display 
his  eloquence,  and,  after  the  minister  has 
responded,  the  company  set  themselves  to 
work  to  recover  in  social  enjoyment,  so  far 
as  they  can,  the  value  of  what  they  have 
subscribed  to  the  minister’s  present.  Nor 
are  they  satisfied  w7ith  this,  but  take  good 
care  that  the  local  or  religious  paper  that 
represents  them  shall  publish  their  gener¬ 
osity  to  the  world,  and  give  them  due  credit 
for  the  “  elegant  gold  watch,”  or  the  “  fine 
oil  painting,”  or  the  “  provisions  for  the  lar¬ 
der,”  or  the  “  generous  roll  of  greenbacks,” 
the  exact  amount  of  which  to  a  dollar  is  fre¬ 
quently  stated.  A  brother  minister  once 
told  me,  that  on  the  morning  after  a  dona¬ 
tion  party  at  his  house,  one  of  the  donors 
returned  and  requested  permission  to  take 
an  inventory  and  make  an  appraisement  of 
the  articles  donated,  so  that  their  value 
could  be  correctly  stated. 

All  this  ostentation  and  parade  are  cer¬ 
tainly  unnecessary  for  the  proper  expression 
of  good  will.  They  seem  at  least  to  give 
ground  for  the  suspicion  that  the  gift  is  not 
wholly  gratuitous,  but  is  made  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
pleasant  evening’s  entertainment  and  the 
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gratification  of  personal  or  churchly  pride. 
In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  the  gift  assumes 
the  character  of  the  Oriental  backsheesh. 

Again  the  backsheesh  element  is  seen  in 
those  cases  in  which  presents  are  made  to  a 
minister  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  his  salary. 
Sometimes  the  salary  is  made  small  inten¬ 
tionally  with  the  understanding  that  the 
“gifts  of  the  people,”  in  provisions  and 
other  things,  will  bring  it  up  to  a  comforta¬ 
ble  living  rate.  In  this  case  of  course  the 
gifts  are  no  gifts  at  all ;  they  are  in  reality 
a  part  of  the  salary  on  the  promise  of  which 
the  minister  accepts  his  call.  They  can 
hardly  claim  to  be  any  better  than  back¬ 
sheesh.  The  gratuitous  element  is  absent 
alike  in  both.  Our  fathers  were  more  truth¬ 
ful  and  business-like  in  this  particular,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  contract  made  with  an 
early  New  England  minister  which  I  have 
somewhere  seen.  It  provided  that  the  sal¬ 
ary  should  be  so  many  pounds  sterling,  so 
many  barrels  of  potatoes,  so  many  cords  of 
wood  etc.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  call  justice  generosity. 

But  there  are  other  and  worse  cases  in 
which  even  the  stipulated  salary  has  fallen 
badly  in  arrears,  or  has  proved  entirely  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  living, 
and  the  shortage  is  made  up  by  so-called 
gifts  of  money  or  other  valuables.  When 
the  “  generous  roll  of  greenbacks  ”  amounts 
to  many  hundred  dollars,  one  cannot  avoid 
the  conviction  that,  for  an  expression  of 
good-wili  solely,  the  amount  is  extravagantly 
large.  Suspicion  is  apt  to  arise  that  it 
means  something  else  than  mere  good  will ; 
and  if  the  suspicion  be  true  the  generosity 
of  the  gift  is  the  generosity  of  backsheesh. 

Once  more  the  backsheesh  element  is 
seen  in  the  excessive  present-making  of  which 
certain  ministers  are  sometimes  made  the  ob¬ 
ject.  Well-meaning  parishioners  will  some¬ 
times  deluge  a  popular  pastor  with  their 
tokens  of  esteem  until,  if  he  be  a  man  of 
sense,  he  will  pray  to  be  delivered  from  his 
friends.  Such  presents  to  ministers  are 
usually  prompted,  not  by  a  healthy  feeling 
of  personal  regard,  but  by  a  sickly  senti¬ 
mentality  of  which  the  donors  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  The  chief  object  of  such  pres¬ 
ents  is  often  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 


minister  to  the  donor.  Sometimes  one 
fears  the  present  is  a  bribe  to  sequre  im¬ 
munity  from  too  faithful  preaching  or  per¬ 
sonal  remonstrance  on  favorite  sins.  In 
ail  these  cases  it  is  a  cunning  investment  of 
the  backsheesh  order. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  min¬ 
ister  who  has  been  long  accustomed  to 
receiving  gifts  in  these  various  ways  should 
develop  a  certain  backsheesh  element  in  his 
own  character.  Some  ministers,  not  many 
let  us  hope,  rather  enjoy  the  coddling  style 
of  treatment.  The  more  petting  they  can 
coax  out  of  their  parishioners  the  happier 
they  are.  They  would  rather  take  their 
whole  salary  in  the  form  of  backsheesh  than 
as  the  payment  of  a  just  debt.  Other  min¬ 
isters,  not  liking  this  style  of  treatment  at 
first,  submit  to  it  as  a  sort  of  necessity,  and 
insensibly  lose  their  aversion  for  it.  Thus  we 
find  a  class  of  men  in  the  ministry  who  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  gratuities  of  one 
kind  and  another.  They  seek  “  discounts  ” 
in  every  store,  “  passes  ”  or  “  half -fares  ”  on 
the  railroads,  free  entertainment  in  the  houses 
of  unknown  brethren  when  they  travel,  and 
all  because  they  are  “  ministers.”  In  short 
they  are  ministerial  Bedouins  in  constant 
expectation  of  backsheesh. 

The  evil  of  all  this  is  very  plain.  It  de¬ 
grades  the  character  of  both  minister  and 
people,  and  brings  reproach  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  they  represent.  No  minister  can 
heartily  respect  himself  or  receive  the  re¬ 
spect  of  others,  who  is  habitually  petted 
like  a  dog  or  supported  like  a  mendicant. 
No  parishioners  can  honestly  take  to  them¬ 
selves  credit  for  generosity,  while  paying 
just  debts  or  seeking  their  own  personal 
advantage.  Christian  people  should  be 
conspicuous  for  their  fine  sense  of  manliness 
and  honor,  and  these  qualities  are  inevitably 
lowered  by  ministerial  backsheesh. 

The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  people  and 
pastor  alike.  Let  it  be  understood  by  all 
that  while  the  minister  is  Christ’s  ambassa¬ 
dor,  and  as  such  seeks  souls  rather  than 
dollars,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  human 
being,  a  member  of  human  society,  with 
human-  wants  and  human  responsibilities. 

Like  all  the  laborers  he  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  Like  other  friends,  he  is  entitled  to 
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receive  at  proper  times  and  in  a  becoming 
manner  testimonials  of  personal  friendship 
in  the  form  of  presents.  But  if  there  is  any 
member  of  the  community  whose  presents 


ought  always  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
Oriental  backsheesh,  that  one  is  certainly 
the  Christian  minister. 

Horace  Bumstead. 


DOMINUS  KEGIT. 

Sore  with  the  burden  of  a  sad  world’s  woe, 

My  heart  sometimes  in  tears  doth  overflow ; 

And  griefs  that  love  or  skill  may  not  allay 
Brood  o’er  my  soul,  as  clouds  obscure  the  day. 

Then,  like  a  starbeam  thro’  a  rift  of  night, 

Shineth  this  word  that  puts  all  fear  to  flight; 

“ God  rules.  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  earth  do  right?” 

Oh,  then  my  crushing  burdens  I  resign 
Into  the  hands  of  Him  whose  love  divine, 

Straight  thro’  the  mists  and  damps  of  human  woe, 
Can  send  a  healing  beam  of  light  to  show 
How  present  suffering,  Sorrow’s  fleeting  night, 

But  fits  the  soul  for  Heaven’s  unfading  light. 

In  this  God  rules,  and  shall  not  He  do  right  ? 

So,  weary  with  my  struggling  and  unrest, 

I  fold  my  tired  hands  upon  my  breast. 

Hot  mine  to  question  why  these  hearts  must  bleed— 
Hot  mine  to  fathom  all  the  piteous  need. 

Mine  but  to  rest  upon  His  tender  might — 

Mine  but  to  trust  His  love,  in  Him  delight, 

Seeing  He  rides  who  surely  will  do  right. 


Mary  E.  C.  Wyeth. 


THE  STILL  HOUR. 


“  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall 
see  God!  ”  When?  In  the  better  life  to  come, 
no  doubt,  but  here  also,  and  with  a  most  satisfy¬ 
ing  vision.  You  are  like  one  whom  a  kind  aud 
faithful  guide  is  leading  along  a  lonely  and  dan¬ 
gerous  road  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
The  form  of  your  guide  you  can  scarcely  see,  but 
his  words  of  comfort  and  assurance  are  in  your 
ears  all  the  while;  you  trust  him,  for  you  know 
that  he  perfectly  knows  the  way,  and  you  com¬ 
mune  with  him  as  you  go  along.  Now  and  then, 
as  the  clouds  break  and  the  stars  shine  out  for  a 
little,  you  think  you  can  almost  see  his  face.  By 
and  by  the  morning  comes,  and  you  see  as  you  are 
seen  and  know  as  you  are  known.  But  the  com¬ 
fort,  the  joy,  the  assurance  of  his  presence  and 
his  guidance  you  have  had  the  whole  night  long; 
the  daylight  gives  you  a  fuller  revelation  of  that 
which  you  knew  already. 

We  sometimes  entertain  angels  unawares,  and 
do  not  give  them  so  good  entertainment,  perhaps, 
as  we  should  if  we  were  aware  that  they  were 
angels.  The  divine  visitant  is  not  always  recog¬ 
nized.  Thoughts,  inclinations,  desires  are  awak¬ 
ened  in  our  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  hut  we  do 
not  discern  the  source  whence  they  come  or  the 
character  that  they  wear.  They  have  reference, 
probably,  to  common  and  homely  things;  they 
point  out  to  us  some  near  but  neglected  duty; 
they  quicken  within  us  a  feeling  of  compassion 
or  a  purpose  of  helpfulness.  It  does  not  occur  to 
us  that  God  is  likely  to  send  us  messages  about 
such  simple  things,  and  we  often  put  them  aside, 
with  but  little  ceremony,  as  mere  impulses.  We 
must  not  treat  good  impulses  so  rudely.  They 
are  the  servants  and  messengers  of  God. 


It  must  be  owned  that  the  patriarch  Jacob  was 
rather  a  shrewd  sort  of  man— a  little  too  shrewd, 
now  and  then,  we  are  inclined  to  say.  Especially 
does  this  quality  appear  to  his  disadvantage 
when  he  undertakes  to  drive  a  sharp  bargain 
with  Jehovah.  On  the  morning  after  that  won¬ 
derful  vision  of  the  ladder  and  the  angels  he 
“  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,”  saying,  “  If  the 
Lord  will  be  with  me,  and  keep  me  in  the  way 
that  I  go  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  rai¬ 
ment  to  put  on  so  that  I  come  to  my  father’s 
house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God.” 
The  fair  inference  is  that  if  the  Lord  will  not 
guide  and  feed  and  clothe  Jacob,  Jacob  will  not 
have  the  Lord  to  be  his  God.  Moreover  he  seems 
to  think  that  the  Lord  will  not  be  gracious  to 


him  unless  he  has  a  fair  bargain  with  him  to 
that  effect.  Undoubtedly  God  is  often  good  to 
people  who  have  such  low  thoughts  about  him  as 
Jacob  had;  he  does  not  turn  away  even  from 
those  who  chaffer  with  him  as  Jacob  did,  show¬ 
ing  by  all  their  prayers  that  they  do  not  trust 
him  at  all.  But  such  jealous  bargainings  with 
the  Infinite  Goodness  are  unworthy  of  those  to 
whom  he  has  shown  Himself  ever  so  dimly. 
Think  of  saying,  "If  the  Lord  will  be  good!  ” 
How  can  any  worshiper  insult  Him  with  such  a 
hypothesis  ? 


Many  disciples  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
apostles,  and  those  that  companied  with  the 
Lord  while  he  was  here,  ought  to  have  been 
exceptional  Christians;  that  we  in  these  days, 
have  no  such  reasons  for  faith  and  fidelity  as 
they  had.  But  what  advantages  had  they  that 
we  have  not?  Simply  this:  they  saw  the  body 
of  Christ.  Whatever  aids  to  faith  can  come 
through  the  senses  they  had  a  little  more  fully 
than  we  have  them.  But  it  is  not  much,  after 
all,  of  spiritual  enriching  that  the  senses  can  give 
us.  Merely  to  behold  the  tabernacle  of  flesh  in 
which  the  Son  of  God  abode  would  profit  us  little. 
While  “  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ  ”  let  us  not 
go  about  deploring  our  misfortune  in  not  being 
able  to  look  upon  his  body. 

There  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  Paul  urges 
the  Roman  Christians  to  present  their  “  bodies, 
holy,  acceptable  to  God,”  as  their  “  reasonable 
service.”  A  consecration  which  does  not  include 
the  body  is  an  imperfect  consecration.  Many 
reasons  why  this  must  be  so  at  once  suggest 
themselves,  of  which  one  or  two  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  true  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that 
they  who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is 
much  religion  which  is  only  bodily  exercise  that 
profiteth  little-  Yet  while  a  religion  that  is 
wholly  spiritual  may  be  better  than  one  that  is 
wholly  physical  and  formal,  a  religion  that  be¬ 
gins  in  the  inner  life  and  working  from  within 
shapes  the  outer  life  and  finds  its  clear  expression 
there  is  far  better  than  either.  Pure  religion 
and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  not 
only  keeps  us  unspotted  from  the  world,  but  it 
visits  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their 
affliction.  It  not  only  prays  for  them,  it  visits 
them.  It  sends  the  Christian  to  them  in  bis  own 
proper  person  to  speak  kind  words  to  them  and 
minister  to  their  necessities.  A  religion  which  is 
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all  spirit  is  not  good  for  much  in  this  world.  We 
want  a  religion  that  finds  expression  in  a  cheery 
presence,  a  hearty  word,  a  warm  grasp  of  the 
hand;  —nay  we  want  a  religion  that  knows  how  to 
express  itself  in  bread  and  potatoes  and  shoes  and 
coal;  and  this  is  a  kind  of  religion  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  which  the  bodv  seems  to  be  indispensa¬ 
ble.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  Christian  work  that 
cannot  well  be  done  without  the  assistance  of  the 
body.  The  public  services  of  religion  really  seem 
to  require  as  much  as  this.  A  congregation  of 
disembodied  spirits  would  not  be  very  inspiring 
to  the  preacher.  People  talk  about  being  present 
in  spirit  in  the  prayer  meeting,  but  if  everybody 
was  present  in  that  way  there  would  be  no 
prayer  meeting.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  our  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  In  our 
proper  persons,  in  shapes  that  men  can  see,  we 
are  to  stand  up  and  avouch  the  Lord  to  be 
our  God.  If  there  is  a  visible  church  in  the 
world  the  members  of  that  church  must  make 
themselves  visible.  The  nation  cannot  depend 
upon  invisible  voters  or  invisible  soldiers;  neither 
is  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world  very  effectu¬ 
ally  served  by  invisible  Christians.  And  there¬ 
fore  it  is  only  reasonable  that  men  should  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  God  in  their  bodies.  We  have 
had  too  much  of  a  religion  which  is  pure  abstrac¬ 
tion;  let  us  understand  that  though  flesh  and 
blood  may  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  the 
kingdom  of  God  does  inherit  flesh  and  blood; 
inhabits  them,  too ;  makes  itself  known  through 
them,  and  can  make  itself  visible  in  no  other 
way. 


A  good  confession  is  a  part  of  Christian  duty. 
Not  only  obedience  to  the  Lord  but  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  him  is  demanded.  It  is  a  reasonable  de¬ 
mand.  The  citizen  who  in  times  of  rebellion  is 
not  ready  and  outspoken  in  the  confession  of  his 
allegiance  to  his  government  justly  earns  the 
distrust  of  his  neighbors,  and  strengthens  by  his 
silence  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  There  is  always 
need  of  a  distinct  expression  of  allegiance  to 
God’s  government  in  this  world;  the  times  are 
always  such  as  to  call  for  it.  As  to  the  ways  of 
making  this  confession — there  are  many  of  them; 
only  this  much  is  necessary,  that  no  one  who  is 
the  King’s  loyal  subject  leave  himself  in  an 
equivocal  position;  that  no  man  who  means  in 
his  heart  to  be  on  the  Lord’s  side,  suffer  hjmself, 
through  his  silence,  to  be  counted  on  the  other 
side. 


That  hymn  which  avers  that  “  nothing  either 
great  or  small  remains  for  me.  to  do,”  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  done  much  mischief.  There  are  many 
Christians  whose  fundamental  idea  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  life  is  expressed  by  it.  To  be  trying  all  the 
while  to  make  ourselves  better,  they  say,  is  great 


folly.  We  have  only  to  surrender  ourselves  to 
the  Savior  and  be  made  better  by  Him.  Now 
doubtless  there  are  certain  texts  in  the  Bible 
which  seem  to  convey  this  idea.  But  precisely 
what  do  they  mean  ?  There  is  no  room  here  for 
an  examination  of  them,  but  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  they  are  simply  intended  to  teach  us 
that  nothing  needs  to  be  done  to  secure  the  favor 
and  love  of  God.  To  make  Him  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  forgive  sin,  or  to  befriend  the  sinner, 
nothing  remains  to  do.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  these  texts  imply  entire  passivity 
on  the  part  of  him  who  is  saved.  They  mean 
nothing  of  the  kind .  All  the  moral  energy  that 
he  possesses  must  be  summoned  into  exercise. 
“Strive,”  is  the  Master’s  word,  “Strive  to  en¬ 
ter  in  at  the  strait  gate.”  This  truth  ought  to  be 
very  plain,  but  in  fact  it  is  one  over  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  Christians  are  all  the  while  stumbling. 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  an  abstract  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  neither  useful  nor  beautiful.  The  value 
of  it  is  only  seen  when  it  becomes  a  habit  of 
living.  The  most  shapely  and  beautiful  garment 
loses  its  symmetry  and  beauty  when  it  is  cast  off 
and  laid  upon  a  couch  or  hung  upon  a  peg.  Let 
it  be  put  on  by  its  owner,  and  you  at  once  per¬ 
ceive  its  comeliness.  Something  like  this  is  true 
of  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  is  not  meant  to  be 
judged  or  criticised  apart  from  the  lives  of  men. 
But  when  the  robe  of  Christ’s  righteousness  is 
put  on  and  worn  its  beauty  is  revealed  to  all  be¬ 
holders. 


O  Mastee,  let  me  walk  with  Thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free; 

Tell  me  Thy  secret;  help  me  bear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care; 

Help  me  the  slow  of  heart  to  move 
By  some  clear  winning  word  of  love; 

Teach  me  the  wayward  feet  to  stay, 

And  guide  them  in  the  homeward  way. 

O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  Thee 
Before  the  taunting  Pharisee; 

Help  me  to  bear  the  sting  of  spite, 

The  hate  of  men  who  hide  Thy  light, 

The  sore  distrust  of  souls  sincere 
Who  cannot  read  Thy  judgments  clear, 

The  dullness  of  the  multitude 
Who  dimly  guess  that  Thou  art  good. 

Teach  me  Thy  patience;  still  with  Thee 
In  closer,  dearer  company, 

In  work  that  keeps  faith  sweet  and  strong, 
In  trust  that  triumphs  over  wrong, 

In  hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray 

Far  down  the  Future’s  broadening  way. 

In  peace  that  only  Thou  canst  give, 

With  Thee,  O  Master,  let  me  live! 
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LAISSEZ  FAIRE  IN  A  NEW  FIELD. 

It  lias  been  proved  by  a  sufficient  induction  of 
facts  that  the  economical  rule  of  “  Let  alone  ”  is 
oftentimes  a  hard  rule  to  apply  in  industrial  ex¬ 
changes.  As  men  now  are,  simple  competition 
does  not  serve  to  distribute  with  any  fairness  the 
gains  of  production.  There  is  need  that  the 
principle  of  good  will  be  brought  in  to  temper 
the  severities  which  result  from  competition. 
Laissez  faire  must  be  supplemented,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  by  the  Christian  rule  of  bearing  one 
another’s  burdens. 

On  the  other  hand  the  business  of  philanthropy 
often  requires  the  application  of  this  maxim.  A 
very  large  class  of  those  who  appeal  for  the  gifts 
of  the  charitable  ought  to  be  systematically  and 
severely  let  alone.  These  are  the  people  who 
are  resolved  not  to  work,  and  who  fully  intend 
to  eat— not  their  own  bread,  but  their  neighbor’s. 
Some  of  them  get  a  living  by  traveling,  some  of 
them  get  it  by  staying  at  home  and  sending  their 
children  with  baskets  to  your  back  doors;  many 
of  them  secure  it  by  ways  less  overt  but  no  less 
effective, — by  skillfully  appealing  to  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  kind-hearted  people.  Now  here  is  an 
excellent  opening  for  the  doctrine  of  Laissez 
faire.  These  are  the  people  to  be  judicially  and 
vigorously  let  alone. 

“  But  they  are  suffering,”  one  says.  Very 
good.  That  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Let  them 
suffer.  Let  them  alone.  “  But  they  will  starve,” 
persists  another.  Well,  that  is  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  idleness.  That  is  the  divine  law. 
‘‘If  any  man  will  not  work  neither  shall  he 
eat.”  They  will  not  work.  Why  should  they 
not  starve  ?  Laissez  faire  ! 

Of  course  there  are  qualifications  to  be  made 
just  here.  Those  who  have  been  idle  and  im¬ 
provident  may  sometimes  be  relieved  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  they  have  brought  upon  themselves  if 
there  be  a  hope  of  inspiring  them  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  self-help.  The  law  that  inflicts  suffering 
as  the  consequence  of  indolence  or  improvidence 
is  a  good  and  wholesome  law,  and  we  have  no 
business  to  repeal  it.  It  must  be  made  plain  to 
all  who  are  inclined  to  mendicancy  that  the  ways 
of  idleness  are  ways,  of  suffering.  When  we  by 
our  charities  cast  doubt  upon  the  universality  of 
this  law  we  do  mischief.  Yet  it  may  sometimes 
be  wise  to  interpose  and  save  men  from  its  retri¬ 
butions.  If  permanent  benefit  to  their  characters 
can  fairly  be  hoped  for  as  the  result  of  such 


interposition  then  -we  may  interpose.  It  is  law¬ 
ful  to  save  them  from  suffering,  if  at  the  same 
time  we  can  save  them  from  the  sin  which  is  the 
cause  of  their  suffering.  But  unless  this  result 
be  clearly  indicated  it  is  better  that  we  should 
refuse  to  protect  them  from  the  retributions  of 
the  good  law  they  have  violated. 

In  much  of  our  charitable  work  this  good  and 
wholesome  law  of  self-help  has  been  too  little  re¬ 
spected.  The  crude  idea  of  many  almsgivers  is 
that  it  is  their  business,  just  so  far  as  they  have 
the  power,  to  relieve  all  suffering,  no  matter 
what  its  cause  may  be,  and  no  matter  what  the 
effects  of  such  relief  may  be  upon  the  sufferers 
themselves  or  upon  the  community.  Probably 
these  good  people  take  for  literal  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  some  of  those  hyperbolical  maxims  of  our 
Lord  by  which  he  sought  to  break  the  neck  of 
Pharisaic  hardness  and  exclusiveness.  “  Give  to 
him  that  asketh  thee;  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.”  When  that 
is  followed  as  a  literal  rule  it  soon  reduces  itself 
to  absurdity,  and  some  of  this  absurdity  gets  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  charitable  gifts  of  many  well- 
meaning  Christians. 

Perhaps  too  they  remember  the  second  great 
commandment  of  the  law,  andrea  son  about  it  on 
this  wise:  “  I  am  bidden  to  love  my  neighbor  as 
myself.  But  I  do  not  like  to  suffer,  therefore  I 
ought  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  my  neighbor.” 
But  this  command  will  bear  analyzing.  I  must, 
indeed,  love  my  neighbor  as  myself.  But  how 
well  do  I  love  myself?  I  love  myself  too  much 
to  suffer  myself  to  become  a  mendicant.  I  love 
myself  so  well  that  I  would  rather  live  on  the 
merest  pittance  that  I  earned  by  my  own  labor 
than  to  live  in  luxury  as  a  dependent  on  the 
earnings  or  savings  of  those  upon  whom  I  have  no 
claim.  I  ought  to  love  myself  as  well  as  that, 
find  I  ought  to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself;  and 
as  I  will  not  myself  become  a  pauper  while  I 
have  the  strength  and  the  opportunity  to  work, 
so  I  will  in  no  way  encourage  or  abet  him  in  be¬ 
coming  a  pauper.  My  manhood  is  worlh  more 
to  me  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  his  is 
worth  as  much  to  him  as  mine  is  to  me.  I  will 
do  everything  that  I  can,  therefore,  to  invigorate 
my  brother’s  manhood;  and  will  choose  suffering 
for  him  as  I  would  for  myself,  rather  than  permit 
it  to  be  undermined. 

Following  this  rule  it  often  becomes  the  plain¬ 
est  duty  to  stand  back  and  let  the  retributions  of 
natural  law  fall  upon  those  who  persist  in  dis 
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obeying  the  law.  Doubtless  there  is  sometimes 
need  of  patience  in  dealing  with  those  who  have 
fallen  or  who  are  falling  into  habits  of  depend¬ 
ence.  They  need  to  be  instructed  in  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  self-support  and  the  limitations  of 
charity.  They  need  to  have  their  self-respect 
stimulated  by  judicious  and  pungent  appeals. 
But  when  they  show  themselves  bent  on  pauper¬ 
ism  the  best  medicine  for  them  is  a  vigorous  let¬ 
ting  alone. 


THE  WAGES  OF  PHILANTHROPY. 

There  is  good  authority  for  saying  that  the 
laborer  who  spends  his  strength  in  philanthropic 
work  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  The  man  who  pro¬ 
motes  the  mental  or  spiritual  welfare  of  his  fel¬ 
low-men  does  them  a  real  service;  while  he  is 
doing  it  he  must  subsist;  and  his  subsistence  may 
properly  be  prpvided  for  by  those  whom  he  is 
serving.  It  is  sometimes  evident  that  this  kind 
of  service  results  indirectly  in  promoting  the  ma¬ 
terial  welfare  of  men,  and  then  it  is  generally 
easy  to  get  them  to  pay  for  it.  If  you  can  make 
a  property  holder  see  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
church  or  a  mission  will  have  the  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  his  real  estate,  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  the  church  or 
the  mission  will  be  at  once  suggested  to  his  mind. 
But  there  are  many  kinds  of  philanthropic  and 
Christian  work  whose  immediate  material  re¬ 
wards  are  not  so  evident,  and  the  support  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  these  kinds  of  work  becomes 
a  difficult  and  delicate  problem. 

The  ideal  philanthropist  is  the  man  who  pos¬ 
sesses  by  inheritance,  or  by  honest  accummula- 
tion,  or  by  regular  earnings  aside  from  bis  char¬ 
itable  work,  an  income  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  prosecute  his  labors  of  love  without  being  a 
charge  upon  anybody.  A  man  who  is  able  to  do 
his  neighbors  good  without  taking  anything  from 
them  in  return  has  an  immense  advantage  in 
dealing  with  them.  The  suspicion  of  mercinari- 
ness  cannot  attach  to  him,  and  he  is  delivered 
from  the  temptation  of  conciliating  his  benefi¬ 
ciaries  by  suppressing  or  distorting  the  truth. 

But  the  number  of  those  who  are  at  once  finan¬ 
cially  independent  and  ready  to  devote  their' 
lives  to  philanthropic  work  is  not  large;  and 
most  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  work  of  this 
kind  are  obliged  to  find  their  livelihood  in  it,  if 
not  by  it.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  generally  be¬ 
long  to  this  class.  The  church  of  Christ  is  a 
philanthropic  organization,  and  the  minister  is 
the  servant  of  the  church  in  doing  its  work  of  be¬ 
nevolence.  And  according  to  Paul’s  maxim  that 
“  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the 
gospel,”  most  ministers,  in  this  country,  at  least, 
depend  upon  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  people 
whom  they  serve  for  their  support.  This  rela¬ 
tion  is  one  of  great  delicacy.  The  philanthropic 


character  of  his  work  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
conscientious  minister  to  regard  the  matter  of  his 
salary  as  a  purely  business  matter;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  habit  of  regarding  his  support  as 
a  gratuity  puts  him  in  the  position  of  a  mendi¬ 
cant — a  character  which  it  is  not  good  for  him  to 
assume,  nor  for  the  church  to  impute  to  him. 
One  does  not  wish  to  lose  the  consciousness  that 
his  labor  is  one  of  love ;  neither  does  he  wish  to 
part  with  a  sense  of  manly  independence;  and  it 
is  sometimes  hard  to  hold  fast  to  both  these  as¬ 
surances  at  the  same  time. 

It  seems  to  be  best,  on  the  whole,  for  the  min¬ 
ister  to  have  a  definite  business  contract  with  his 
congregation.  Paul’s  maxim  must  he  assumed, 
and  there  must  be  a  distinct  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  pastor  and  his  church  that  his  support 
is  not  a  gratuity,  but  a  fair  equivalent  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered.  A  livelihood  he  certainly  has  a 
right  to  claim  of  the  people  to  whom  he  devotes 
the  strength  of  his  life. 

The  permanent  relation  of  a  minister  and  his 
church  allows  of  a  definite  financial  agreement 
between  the  parties;  and  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  harmonize  the 
conflicting  motives  of  self-respect  and  self-denial, 
yet,  ordinarily,  the  adjustment  is  made  in  such  a 
way  that  the  minister’s  character  is  not  hurt  nor 
his  reputation  damaged  by  his  financial  transac¬ 
tions  with  his  people.  There  is,  however,  a  large 
class  of  philanthropic  workers,  of  one  sort  and 
another,  who  live  by  their  labors,  and  whose 
pecuniary  affairs  do  frequently  give  rise  to  sus¬ 
picion  and  scandal.  Many  of  those  who  covet 
the  reputation  of  great  philanthropists  or  eminent 
Christians  come  to  be  regarded  as  sordid  and 
selfish  men  who  make  a  trade  of  philanthropy, 
and  only  follow  it  because  it  is  more  profitable 
than  any  other  business  open  to  them.  Some¬ 
times,  no  doubt,  this  suspicion  is  altogether  un¬ 
just,  but  not  infrequently  there  is  too  much 
ground  for  it.  The  conduct  of  the  evangelists, 
and  “  finangelists  ”  and  temperance  reformers  is 
not  always  such  as  to  protect  them  against  such 
suspicion. 

The  demands  of  these  laborers  are  sometimes 
exorbitant.  The  money  value  that  they  place 
upon  their  services  badly  dulls  the  edge  of  their 
philanthropy. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  degree  of  secrecy  and 
concealment  that  is  not  reassuring.  It  seems  to 
be  the  design  to  convey  to  the  world  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  all  is  done  without  thought  or  hope  of 
recompense;  but  the  local  committee  is  given 
quite  another  view  of  the  matter.  Any  false  pre¬ 
tenses  in  a  transaction  of  this  nature  will  prove 
extremely  injurious. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  skepticism  should 
arise  respecting  the  purity  of  the  motives  of  those 
who  go  about  doing  good.  Above  all  men  they 
ought  to  guard  their  conduct  against  the  charge 
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of  mercinariness.  Aud  there  are  one  or  two  plain 
principles  of  morality  which  they  and  those  who 
employ  them  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  first  is  that  laborers  of  this  class  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  compensation.  They 
are  entitled  to  support,  but  they  will  he  vastly 
more  successful  in  the  long  run  if  it  shall  appear 
that  they  are  resolutely  refusing  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunities  of  enriching  themselves 
which  their  personal  popularity  affords  them. 
Moreover  they  ought  to  live  plainly  and  humbly 
while  they  are  engaged  in  this  work.  If  the 
hospitality  of  a  mansion  or  of  a  first-class  hotel 
is  offered  them,  they  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  de¬ 
barred  from  accepting  it;  hut  if  they  provide 
their  own  entertainment  it  ought  to  he  modest 
and  inexpensive.  It  must  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  these  people  can  work  only  a  part  of 
the  year,  and  that  they  must  live  while  they  are 
not  at  work ;  and  the  compensation  which  they 
receive  for  a  week’s  or  a  month’s  services  should 
be  fixed  with  this  fact  in  mind.  They  ought  to 
work  as  steadily  as  health  will  permit;  and  they 
ought  to  receive  for  the  work  that  they  do  enough 
to  maintain  them  respectably  while  they  are 
resting.  But  it  is  not  becoming  in  those  whose 
profession  is  benevolence  to  live  luxuriously,  or 
to  make  haste  to  be  rich. 

The  second  principle  is  that  the  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  of  such  persons  with  the  committees 
that  employ  them  had  better  be  conducted  with 
perfect  frankness.  If  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
wages,  then  let  him  not  he  ashamed  to  state 
openly  what  wages  he  expects;  let  them  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  business-like  way,  and  let  there  be  no 
secrecy  about  it. 

The  financial  operations  of  persons  of  this 
class  are  frequently  attended  with  a  great  deal  of 
cant  and  affectation  and  pretense  by  which  in¬ 
telligent  persons  are  disgusted,  the  influence  of 
these  philanthropists  is  lessened,  and  the  causes 
that  they  represent  are  damaged.  Debts  that 
cannot  be  paid  without  hypocrisy  had  better  go 
unpaid ;  reforms  that  cannot  be  prosecuted  with¬ 
out  bumbuggery  may  as,  well  wait  awhile;  a 
philanthropy  or  a  Christianity  that  is  sordid  or 
greedy  or  tricky  is  not  worth  propagating. 


MAKING  A  BABY  OF  HIM. 

We  have  read  a  bright  little  book  for  children 
entitled  “  How  They  Made  a  Man  of  Him.”  It 
is  the  story  of  four  or  five  little  girls,  who, 
prompted  by  the  missionary  spirit,  saved  a  boy 
of  their  acquaintance  by  believing  in  him,  and 
standing  up  for  him,  and  strengthening  in  every 
way  his  self-respect. 

There  is  need  that  somebody  should  write  a 
book  for  grown  folks  entitled  “  How  They  Are 
Making  a  Baby  of  Him.”  That  is  a  business  in 
which  a  great  many  excellent  people  are  busily 


employed.  The  man  of  whom  they  are  making 
a  baby  is  the  man  who  has  fallen  into  vice,  aud 
who  has  either  reformed  or  has  shown  a  desire 
to  reform.  Him  these  good  people  are  diligently 
telling  that  he  has  no  mind  of  his  own,  no  will  of 
his  own,  no  power  to  turn  from  his  evil  ways;  that 
he  is  in  helpless  subjection  to  his  appetites;  that 
if  temptation  overtakes  him  he  is  likely  to  fall; 
that  he  can  only  he  saved  by  being  taken  up  and 
carried  bodily  along  the  way  of  integrity,  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  every  evil  influence.  If  this  is  not 
said  in  so  many  words,  the  sum  of  what  he  hears 
in  many  of  the  places  where  men  and  women  meet 
to  consult  about  his  welfare  is  calculated  to 
make  some  such  impression  upon  his  mind.  The 
powerlessness  of  a  man  who  has  formed  an  evil 
habit  to  relinquish  it;  his  blamelessness  in  falling 
into  temptation  if  he  can  find  anywhere  a  tempt¬ 
ation  to  fall  into— this  is  the  substance  of  the 
talk  which  he  commonly  hears  if  he  chance  to 
turn  aside  from  his  evil  courses  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  those  wrho  are  trying  to  save  him. 

Such  doctrine  as  this  is,  of  course,  quite  wel¬ 
come  to  the  devotee  of  vice.  He  always  tries  to 
make  himself  feel  that  he  cannot  help  it;  that  he 
is  the  victim  partly  of  appetite,  partly  of  exter¬ 
nal  circumstance.  He  is  glad  to  be  confirmed  in 
this  view  of  his  own  case.  If,  then,  he  does  re¬ 
form,  no  matter  what  his  present  purposes  for 
the  future  may  be,  he  always  bears  in  mind  the 
assurance  that  if  he  should  fall  again  he  would 
be  blameless.  He  would  be  very  unfortunate, 
no  doubt,  and  his  friends  would  pity  him,  and  he 
would  pity  himself;  but  they  would  not  censure 
him,  and  he  wTould  not  censure  himself.  If 
temptation  should  he  kept  wholly  out  of  his  way 
he  would  be  sure  not  to  fall;  if  it  is  not  kept  out 
of  his  way  very  likely  he  will  fall. 

When  a  man  is  brought  to  regard  himself  in 
this  way,  the  prospect  of  saving  him  is  poor. 
When  he  comes  to  abdicate  his  own  manhood;  to 
confess  to  himself  that  he  is  destitute  of  the  powr- 
er  of  choice;  to  stand  outside  of  himself,  and  look 
dowrn  on  himself,  and  pity  himself,  and  wonder 
which  way  the  tides  of  circumstance  and  propen¬ 
sity  are  going  to  drift  him,  the  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  baby  of  him  is  pretty  effectualy  done. 
And  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  one  reason  why 
so  many  men  who  have  tried  to  reform  have 
turned  back  to  their  old  ways  is  found  in  the  un¬ 
fortunate  doctrine  that  they  have  been  taught 
concerning  their  own  moral  imbecility. 

Undoubtedly  the  wills  of  men  do  become  weak¬ 
ened  by  vice.  But  a  will  that  has  become  weak 
is  only  strengthened  by  using  it,  and  you  do  not 
encourage  a  man  to  use  his  will  by  telling  him 
that  he  has  no  will  to  use.  Everything  ought  to 
be  done  that  can  be  done  to  strengthen  his  self- 
respect  and  his  sense  of  manliness.  He  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  not  simply  a  helpless  pas¬ 
senger  drifting  upon  currents  that  he  can  neither 
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stem  nor  cross,  but  that  he  is  on  deck,  and  that 
his  hand  is  on  the  helm,  and  that  it  is  tor  him  to 
choose  which  way  he  will  go.  Undoubtedly  he 
will  need  the  divine  help  after  he  has  made  his 
choice;  but  the  divine  help  comes  in,  not  as  a 
substitute  for  his  choice,  but  to  supplement  his 
power.  And  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  say  to 
the  most  degraded  man  that  if  he  will  only  use 
what  manhood  he  has  left,  God  will  help  him  to 
overcome  temptation,  and  that  he  need  never  go 
back  to  his  evil  ways. 

Of  course  there  is  need,  also,  that  such  men 
should  be  surrounded  with  good  influences,  and 
shielded  from  temptation  as  far  as  this  can  be 
done;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  wholly  to  guard 
men  against  temptation;  and  a  method  which 
relies  mainly  upon  this  must  always  fail.  A  vast 
amount  of  labor  that  has  gone  to  the  building  of 
defenses  to  keep  temptation  away  from  men 
might  better  have  been  employed  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  manhood  of  men  to  meet  temptation. 
Both  kinds  of  work  must  be  done  ;  but  we  think 
that  the  right  proportion  has  often  been  missed; 
and  that  the  effect  of  much  of  the  current  teach¬ 
ing  has  been  to  debilitate  rather  than  to  invigor¬ 
ate  the  moral  energies  of  the  fallen. 

Of  course  this  has  been  done  with  the  purest 
intent,  by  men  and  women  who  have  proved  their 
sincerity  by  arduous  labors  and  painful  sacri¬ 
fices;  by  men  and  women  whose  earnestness 
and  purity  have  won  our  heartiest  applause. 
Their  only  fault  is  the  exaggeration  of  an  import¬ 
ant  truth.  Fallen  men  are  weak,  and  ought  to 
be  considerately  dealt  with;  but  you  can  over¬ 
state  that  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  them 
great  injury.  That  error  must  if  possible  be 
avoided.  They  must  be  taught  that  they  have 
moral  power,  and  that  they  are  responsible  for 
the  right  use  of  what  they  have,  and  that  God’s 
grace  is  waiting  to  make  up  all  their  deficiences. 
They  must  be  taught  that  a  return  to  the  ways 
of  vice  is  not  only  unfortunate  but  wicked ;  that 
the  man  who  has  resisted  temptation  for  five 
years,  or  one  year,  or  one  month  has  proved  him¬ 
self  to  have  the  power  to  resist  it  for  a  longer 
period,  and  that  therefore  his  fall  is  a  sign  of 
guilt  as  well  as  weakness.  And  instead  of  the 
gospel  of  imbecility,  they  must  hear  every  day 
the  stirring  call  of  the  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
“  Show  yourselves  men!  ” 


THE  SALVATION  OF  THE  HEATHEN. 

Some  anxious  souls  are  greatly  distressed  over 
the  uncertainty  whether  any  heathen  can  be 
saved.  The  Westminster  Confession  flatly  as¬ 
serts  that  none  of  them  can  be.  “  Much  less  can 
men,  not  professing  the  Christian  religion,  be 
saved  in  any  other  way  whatsoever,  be  they 
never  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according 
to  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  law.  of  that  relig¬ 


ion  they  do  profess;  and  to  assert  and  maintain 
that  they  may  be  is  very  pernicious  and  to  be 
detested."  But  most  of  those  who  adhere  to 
this  Confession  “ for  substance  of  doctrine”  are 
now  pretty  sure  that  the  Westminster  divines 
were  in  this  matter  wise  above  what  is  written; 
and  that  Peter  was  a  good  deal  nearer  right 
when  he  said,  “  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that  in  every  na¬ 
tion  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteous¬ 
ness  is  accepted  of  him.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  any  rate,  that  this  is  true; 
for  otherwise  it  will  go  hard  with  some  of  the 
members  of  our  churches.  If  none  but  Chris¬ 
tians  are  saved,  some  of  these  will  have  a  sorry 
reckoning.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  those  pro¬ 
fessors  of  religion  w'ho  are  living  immoral  or 
irreligious  lives.  For  there  are  some  members 
of  our  Orthodox  churches  whose  conduct  is  ex¬ 
emplary,  and  who  are,  in  a  certain  way,  deeply 
religious  people,  but  who  have  no  right  whatever 
to  the  Christian  name.  The  God  whom  they 
worship  is  not  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Gospel  of  which  they  speak 
is  not  the  “  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall 
be  to  all  people.”  Their  God  is  a  stern,  stark, 
inflexible,  relentless  Force.  Their  gospel  is  a 
prearranged  concatenation  of  interworking  forces 
issuing  from  this  great  central  Force.  The 
Being  that  they  worship  is  a  Being  that  no  man 
can  trust  or  love,  any  more  than  he  can  trust  a 
shark  or  love  a  hurricane. 

Of  course  these  good  people  never  have  any 
confidence  concerning  their  own  future.  They 
sometimes  “hope”  that  it  may  be  well  with 
them  after  they  die,  but  they  are  often  in  des¬ 
pair  about  themselves.  Conversations  with  such 
persons  of  some  such  tenor  as  this  have  often 
been  heard: 

“  You  know  that  you  want  to  be  a  Christian?” 

“  I  do;  more  than  anything  else.” 

“  You  have  done,  so  far  as  you  knew,  all  that 
you  could  to  become  a  Christian,  have  you  not?” 

“  I  believe  that  I  have.” 

“  Yet  you  cannot  be  sure  that  God  accepts  you, 
when  you  come  to  him  in  this  way?  ” 

“No;  I  have  no  confidence.  I  hope  that  he 
will;  but  I  do  not  feel  sure.” 

More  than  one  aged  disciple,  who  has  been 
trying  for  many  years  faithfully  to  serve  his 
God,  who  has  prayed  continually,  and  lived 
uprightly,  stands  now  upon  the  borders  of  the 
grave,  and  feels  that  there  is  serious  reason  for 
doubt  whether  his  God  will  not  consign  him  to 
everlasting  woe.  He  knows  that  he  desires  above 
all  things  to  be  a  devout  and  faithful  man,  but 
he  does  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  what  he  calls  the 
“  justice  ”  of  his  God  will  not  send  him  with  this 
desire  in  his  heart  to  feed  the  flames  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  hell.  It  is  useless  to  deny  the  existence  of 
these  dismal  beliefs;  we  ourselves  have  heard 
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these  very  things  said  by  half  a  dozen  different 
persons  within  six  months. 

Now  it  is  a  great  misuse  of  language  to  call 
such  persons  as  these  Christians.  The  religion 
that  they  hold  is  not  the  religion  that  Christ 
taught.  The  God  to  whom  they  pray  is  not  our 
Heavenly  Father.  The  ideas  of  salvation  that 
they  receive  are  not  Christian  ideas.  And  there 
is  absolutely  no  such  thing  in  their  religious  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  hearty  and  genuine  faith  in  God. 
There  cannot  he.  Such  a  God  as  theirs  cannot 
be  trusted. 

Nevertheless,  these  persons  are  hardly  to 
blame  for  being  in  this  condition.  The  theory 
of  God  and  of  religion  which  they  hold  has  been 
drilled  into  them  from  the  earliest  moment  of 
their  intelligence,  and  they  have  been  taught 
that  to  doubt  its  entire  truth  is  the  gravest  sin. 
They  have  held  it  so  long  that  it  has  become  for 


them  a  mental  and  moral  impossibility  to  change 
it.  Yet  they  have  been  faithfully  trying  all  the 
while  to  live  good  and  true  lives.  Their  religion 
has  not  given  them  any  comfort,  but  they  have 
recognized  the  law  of  right,  and  have  striven  to 
obey  it.  And  although  they  are  not  Christians, 
although  they  are  as  truly  heathens  as  if  they 
had  been  born  in  China  or  Hindostan,  yet  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  “  diligent  to  frame  their 
lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature  and  the 
law  of  that  religion  they  do  profess,”  which  is 
not  Christianity,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  they  will  find  themselves  included,  along 
with  the  upright  and  faithful  heathen,  in  the 
Infinite  Compassion.  At  any  rate  we  hope  so. 
We  have  a  great  deal  more  hope  for  them  than 
they  have  for  themselves  or  for  the  rest  of  the 
heathen.  But  it  is  a  great  pity  that  these  good 
people  are  not  Christians. 
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Me.  Cook’s  “Conscience” 1  has  all  the  strength 
and  all  the  weakness  of  his  previous  volumes. 
We  find  here  a  rhetoric  that  is  sometimes  felici¬ 
tous  and  forcible,  and  sometimes  grotesque  and 
monstrous;  a  logic  that  frequently  disentangles 
difficult  subjects  of  thought  and  often  descends 
to  the  vices  of  the  ancient  scholasticism;  a  phil¬ 
osophy  which  not  seldom  drops  its  plummet  into 
the  depths  of  human  life  and  thought,  and  then 
suddenly  goes  flying  over  the  moon.  Mr.  Cook’s 
theory  of  Conscience  seems  to  us  on  the  whole 
sound,  and  his  treatment  will  undoubtedly  help 
to  clear  up  a  subject  that  in  the  popular  mind 
has  been  greatly  confused.  Conscience  in  his 
theory  gives  us  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
feeling  that  we  ought  to  do  the  right  and  shun 
the  wrong;  but  it  does  not  tell  us  what  particular 
acts  are  right  or  wrong.  It  is  the  judgment 
which  decides  upon  the  character  of  particular 
acts.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book  in  which  the 
nature  of  conscience  is  discussed,  and  several  of 
the  succeeding  chapters  in  which  the  testimony 
of  conscience  to  personality  in  man  and  in  God  is 
examined,  contain  many  instructive  and  inspiring 
passages.  Of  the  two  chapters  entitled,  respec¬ 
tively,  “  Solar  Self-Culture  ”  and  “  The  Physical 
Tangibleness  of  the  Moral  Law  ”  it  is,  perhaps, 
sufficient  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Bowen  of  Howard  University,  Mr.  Cook’s  old 

1  Conscience  with  Preludes.  By  Joseph  Cook. 
Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 


preceptor,  whose  friendship  for  his  pupil  gives 
great  weight  to  his  words — that  the  speculations 
contained  in  them  are  simply  “  fantastic.”  Phil¬ 
osophy  gets  no  credit  from  such  acrobatics  as 
these,  she  gets  only  contempt;  and  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  Christianity  will  suffer 
quite  as  much  from  the  absurdities  that  are  thus 
perpetrated  in  her  defence,  as  she  will  gain  by 
the  true  and  strong  words  that  are  said  in  her 
honor. 

Among  recent  religious  works  is  a  volume  of 
Discussions  in  Church  Polity  (Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons)  selected  from  the  contributions  of  the  late 
Hr.  Hodge  from  the  Princeton  Review  by  the 
Rev.  William  Durant.  One  who  wishes  to  get  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  government  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  of  the  arguments  by  which  it 
is  defended,  would  do  well  to  possess  this  stately 
octavo,  which,  with  its  careful  table  of  contents 
and  its  elaborate  index  v/ill  assist  him  greatly  in 
his  study.  Dr.  Hodge  was  a  stanch  Presbyte¬ 
rian;  he  loved  to  exalt  the  sect  of  his  choice 
above  all  the  other  sects,  whose  pretensions  he 
found  it  easy  to  answer.  But  he  was  much  more 
liberal  in  some  matters  than  many  persons  of  a 
less  rigid  theology;  his  views  of  the  conditions  of 
church  membership,  for  example,  may  well  be 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  some  who 
count  themselves  much  more  “advanced:” 
“Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  our  church 
requires  nothing  more  than  credible  evidence  of 
Christian  character  as  the  condition  of  Christian 
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communion.  Of  that  evidence  the  church  offi¬ 
cers  are  to  judge.  Not  one  word  is  said  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  or  of  anything 
but  the  evidence  of  piety.”  (p.  220.)  We  could 
wish  that  a  little  of  the  enlightened  wisdom  of 
Dr.  Hodge  in  regard  to  this  matter  could  he  got 
into  the  heads  of  some  of  his  brethren  in  other 

sects . A  volume  of  Sermons  Preached  in 

the  Church  of  the  First  Religious  Society  at  Rox- 
bury  by  George  Putnam,  D.  D.,  for  many  years 
minister  of  the  society,  (Houghton,  Osgood  & 
Co.)  is  a  precious  memorial  of  the  life  and  work 
of  a  good  man.  Some  of  these  sermons  present 
the  peculiar  theology  of  the  Unitarians,  not  how¬ 
ever  in  a  belligerent  way;  but  most  of  them  are 
utterances  of  a  ripe  Christian  wisdom  that  no 
disciple  can  read  without  profit.  .  .  .  The  Great 
Slighted  Fortune,  by  J.  D.  Bell  (New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell,)  is  an  earnest  plea  for  personal  culture. 
The  stand-point  of  the  writer  is  that  of  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Christianity  and  his  aim  is  an  excellent  one, 
though  his  method  is  diffusive  and  his  style  effu¬ 
sive.  We  should  say  that  he  had  been  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Joseph  Cook  rather  more  than  was 
good  for  him.  But,  these  extravagances  and  re¬ 
dundancies  apart,  the  book  represents  an  honest 
effort  to  do  good;  and  what  we  have  regarded  as 
its  faults  will  be  counted  by  many  good  people  as 
among  its  shining  merits.  .  .  .  The  fourth  vol¬ 
ume  of  “  The  Swedenborg  Library,”  edited  by  B. 
F.  Barrett,  is  the  discourse  of  Divine  Providence 
and  its  Laws,  (Claxton,  Eemsen  &  Haffelfinger.) 
Mr.  Barrett  has  judiciously  abridged  and  con¬ 
densed  this  remarkable  discourse,  which  must  be 
ranked  among  the  most  suggestive  and  valuable 
of  the  writings  of  the  great  Swedish  teacher. 
....  Dr.  Marvin  E.  Vincent,  of  New  York  has 
a  good  fame  as  a  preacher,  and  his  Gates  into  the 
Psalm-Country  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons)  shows 
that  this  reputation  rests  on  conscientious  and 
careful  work.  These  discourses  upon  the  Psalms 
are  not  remarkable  for  originality  or  power,  but 
they  are  thoughtful  and  devout;  the  titles  of  the 
several  discourses  are  apt  and  poetic,  and  there  is 
much  of  sweet  and  nutritious  meditation  upon 
these  fair  pages. 

Mu.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  is  one  of  our 
younger  writers  to  whom  the  title  of  poet  by 
good  right  belongs.  This  new  collection1  of  his 
verses,  to  which  by  a  curious  inversion  the  last 
instead  of  the  first  poem  gives  the  title,  confirms 
the  promise  of  “  The  New  Day,”  and  shows  us 
that  the  author  is  devoting  himself  to  his  ai-t 
with  fidelity  and  ardor.  There  is  not  a  careless 
line  among  these  verses;  the  music  is  sweet,  the 
sense  of  natural  beauty  quick  and  keen,  and  the 
sentiment  pure.  We  shall  not  look  in  Mr.  Gil¬ 
der’s  work  for  any  lyrics  of  masterful  strength— 

1  The  Poet  and  His  Master,  and  Other  Poems. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 


though  even  here  he  may  disappoint  us — but  we 
shall  expect  from  him  many  songs  that  will  give 
us  pleasure  and  do  us  good. 

Among  recent  novels,  Madeleine  (Jansen,  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.)  which  is  translated  from  the 
French  of  Jules  Sandeau,  is  said  to  be  “a  story 
of  French  love.”  In  what  respects  French  love 
differs  from  English  love  we  do  not  know;  hut 
the  sentiment  of  this  book  is  very  pure  and  gen¬ 
uine;  if  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  French  love 
France  is  the  best  country  under  the  heaven. 
The  story  is  somewhat  romantic,  but  in  no  wise 
sensational,  and  its  lesson  is  a  noble  one.  The 
French  Academy  honored  themselves  in  crown¬ 
ing  it.  The  translation,  by  Francis  Chariot,  is 
cleverly  done,  but  such  a  blunder  of  proof-read¬ 
ing  as  that  in  the  last  paragraph  is  hardly  excus¬ 
able:  “  It  is  not  I  that  you  should  thank.”  .  .  .  . 
Our  excellent  friends  of  the  “Ten  Times  One” 
Series,  with  whom  the  readers  of  Sunday  Af¬ 
ternoon  are  well  acquainted,  are  introduced  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  volume  entitled  Mis. 
Merriam’s  Scholars.  (Eoberts  Brothers)  Mrs. 
Merriam  is  better  known  in  this  neighborhood 
as  “  Aunt  Huldah.  The  story,  as  those  who 
have  kept  up  with  its  serial  publication  have 
easily  guessed,  is  not  altogether  fictitious.  Mr. 
Hale  says  in  his  preface:  “  It  would  he  idle  for 
me  to  bring  forward  the  achievements  of  Eacliel 
Fredet,  by  way  of  encouraging  others,  unless 
they  are  possible  or  probable.  I  have  saved  my¬ 
self  from  difficulty  here  by  narrating  nothing  of 
importance  in  her  life  which  has  not  been  done 
under  similar  circumstances  by  ladies  well  known 
to  me.  In  the  business  of  the  care  of  the  Topin 
family,  indeed,  I  have  felt  obliged  to  tone  down 
the  true  picture  and  to  omit  repulsive  detail  as  I 
know  it  to  have  taken  place;  so  far  from  exag¬ 
gerating  the  story  I  have  understated  the  duty 
which  was  done  by  the  friend  from  whose  expe¬ 
rience  I  have  taken  the  suggestion  of  the  inci¬ 
dent.”  TTe  trust  that  the  lesson  of  courage  and 
devotion  that  the  story  teaches  will  be  learned 
by  many  who  have  not  read  it  in  Sunday 
Afternoon.  ...  In  The  Bohemian  (Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons)  Mr.  Charles  DeKay  has  intro¬ 
duced  to  us  a  number  of  exceedingly  disagreeable 
people.  This  statement  needs  perhaps  to  be 
qualified  by  a  question  whether  some  of  them 
can  be  called  people — whether  the  likeness  of 
some  of  them  was  ever  seen  upon  earth.  Mr. 
Harpalion  Bagger  is,  of  course,  a  caricature; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  a  company  of  literary 
people  can  be  got  together  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  pay  to  the  caricature  of  a  man  such 
homage  as  was  paid  by  the  Expressionists  to  Mr. 
Bagger,  we  are  sorry  to  know  it.  His  whole 
sketch  of  the  Bohemian  club  seems  therefore  to 
be  a  caricature,  yet  the  only  person  of  the  story 
for  whom  we  are  expected  to  entertain  any  re- 
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spect  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  this  prepos¬ 
terous  company.  Some  parts  of  the  hook  seem 
to  he  meant  for  realism  and  some  parts  for  exag¬ 
geration,  but  the  line  that  divides  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  is  not  distinctly  indicated.  Miss  Adelaide 
Bryce,  the  heroine,  is  not  an  impossible  though 
she  is  a  thoroughly  contemptible  character,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  hook  which  does  not 
encourage  the  belief  that  the  world  is  hollow, 
and  that  sawdust  lurks  under  the  most  polished 
exteriors.  Nevertheless  thoj-e  is  here  and  there 
considerable  cleverness  of  delineation,  and  it  is 
evident  that  if  Mr.  DeKay  would  only  revise  his 
views  of  life  and  his  notions  as  to  what  things 
are  worth  reporting  he  might  write  something 
worth  reading. 

The  two  volumes  of  “Poems  of  Places”1 
which  will  have  most  value  for  many  of  our 
readers, — those  relating  to  New  England — have 
been  issued,  and  it  is  good  to  note  how  many 
places  in  Yankeeland  have  been  the  subject  or 
the  inspiration  of  verse.  No  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  localities  are  here  celebrated; 
and  a  just  local  pride  should  assure  the  sale  of  a 
good  edition  of  these  neat  volumes.  Some  of  the 
poems  that  have  no  local  color  are  located  by 
Mr.  Longfellow;  and  we  learn,  with  interest, 
that  “The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs”  was  at 
Pittsfield,  and  a  “  Gleam  of  Sunshine  ”  at  Brook¬ 
line,  and  “The  Village  Blacksmith”  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Mr.  Bryant’s  “Green  River”  at 
Great  Barrington  instead  of  Williamstown,  and 
Miss  Larcom’s  “Hannah  Binding  Shoes”  at 
Beverly;  and  Mr.  Longfellow’s  “My  Lost  Youth” 
at  Portland,  and  Mr.  Woodworth’s  “The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket”  at  Scituate,  and  “The  Fire  of 
Driftwood”  at  Devereux  Farm,  Marblehead. 

The  title  poem  of  Mrs.  Zadel  Barnes  Gustaf¬ 
son’s  collection  {Me a  Pastoral  and  other  Po¬ 
ems.  Roberts  Brothers.)  is  a  simple  love-story 
told  in  artless  and  well-tuned  verse.  The  writer 
has  a  strong  love  of  natural  beauty,  and  a  deep 
and  genuine  human  sentiment,  and  her  gifts  of 
poetic  expression  are  not  mean.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  occasional  rough  line  that  shows  haste  or 
carelessness  and  that  mars  the  effect  of  her  work. 
The  frequent  changes  of  form  in  the  same  poem 
are  not  always  pleasing;  sometimes  with  no  note 
of  warning  the  verse  skips  from  trochees  to  ana- 
pests  and  back  again.  These  faults  of  structure 
can  be  easily  corrected;  and  Mrs.  Gustafson  has 
so  much  natural  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  work 
that  she  ought  to  give  much  more  care  to  the 
perfection  of  her  art.  Some  of  these  verses  as 
“Little  Martin  Craglian,”  “  The  Factory  Boy,” 
and  “The  Nemesis  of  Luxury”  are  passionate 
pleas  for  the  working  classes;  and  many  of  the 

1  Poems  of  Places.  Edited  by  Henry  W.  Longfel¬ 
low.  America.  New  England.  Vol.  I,  II.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 


others  are  full  of  the  love  of  human  kind. 
“  Flower  of  May?  ”  is  a  pretty  piece  of  fancy, 
and  “Maud’s  Answer”  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
love  songs  that  we  have  read  for  many  a  day. 
....  Nadeschda,  a  Poem  in  Nine  Cantos,  by  the 
famous  Finnish  poet,  Johan  Ludwig  Runeberg, 
has  been  translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Marie 
A.  Brown.  The  translator  is  also  the  publisher. 
(Boston:  Post  Office  Box  900.)  It  is  a  romantic 
tale  of  the  time  of  the  Empress  Katharine,  and 
celebrates  the  fortunes  of  a  serf-girl  of  Finland, 
for  whom  two  princely  brothers  contended,  and 
who,  having  been  espoused  by  one  of  them  and 
then  torn  from  him  by  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
and  the  pride  of  their  mother,  was  at  length  re¬ 
stored  to  her  husband  and  introduced  with  him 
to  court  through  the  favor  of  Katharine.  The 
translation,  in  various  unrhymed  meters,  pos¬ 
sesses  a  degree  of  spirit,  and  gives  some  hint  of 
the  genius  of  Runeberg;  but  it  is  often  clumsy 
and  prosaic,  and  does  not,  probably,  fairly  rep¬ 
resent  the  patriotic  Finnish  poet  to  English  read¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  The  Voice  of  a  Shell  by  O.  C.  Auringer 
(New  York:  Authors’  Publishing  Company)  con¬ 
tains  a  collection  of  verses,  chief  among  which  is 
“  a  Panorama”  entitled  “  Tempest  and  Destiny.” 
Mr.  Auringer  is  greatly  impressed  by  the  sea, 
with  which  most  of  his  verses  connect  themselves 
in  one  way  or  another;  and  he  contrives  to  let 
us  see  that  he  is  so  impressed,  but  he  does  not 
succeed  in  conveying  this  impression  to  his  read¬ 
ers.  He  has  considerable  talent  for  verse-mak¬ 
ing,  and  in  his  views  of  life  (but  not  in  his 
powers  of  expression)  he  somewhat  resembles 
Lord  Byron.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Authors’ 
Publishing  Company,  by  which  this  volume  is 
issued,  would  admit  to  its  membership  oue  or 
two  competent  proof-readers.  .  .  .  Another  col¬ 
lection  of  devotional  poems  entitled  The  Blessed 
Life,  (Roberts  Brothers)  has  been  collected  by 
the  editor  of  “Quiet  Hours”  aud  “  Sursum 
Corda.”  These  poems  are  mostly  old  favorites, 
selected  from  the  hymn  books, — Watts,  the  Wes¬ 
leys,  Doddridge  aud  Montgomery  furnishing  the 
larger  number  of  them.  The  little  book  will  be 
a  convenient  manual  of  devotion  for  the  sick 
room.  .  .  .  Another  compilation,  of  the  same 
character,  is  Heavenly  Dawn,  by  Margaret  H. 
Morris.  (Philadelphia:  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haf- 
felfinger.)  A  few  original  pieces,  are,  however, 
combined  with  the  selections  in  this  volume. 
These  original  contributions  are  not  in  any 
way  remarkable,  and  the  selections  are  not  all 
of  high  quality,  though  there  is  here  and  there  a 
poem  from  an  “  unknown  ”  writer  that  is  worth 
preserving  within  covers.  The  frequent  school- 
girlish  resort  to  italics  is  a  blemish  upon  the  typo- 
grapical  appearance  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson’s  “Songs  of  the 
Sanctuary”  has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  pop- 
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ular  Hymnal  ever  published  in  this  country. 
Having  nobody  else  to  excel  the  Doctor  has  now 
undertaken  fo  excel  himself,  in  the  publication 
of  a  new  hymn  and  tune  book.1  In  some  re¬ 
spects  this  collection  is  better  than  its  predeces¬ 
sor.  Though  it  contains  more  than  a  thousand 
hymns  and  the  type  is  fair  and  large,  it  is  so 
neatly  and  compactly  printed  that  it  is  much 
smaller  than  “Songs  of  the  Sanctuary”  and 
therefore  not  only  less  cumbrous,  but  a  good 
deal  cheaper.  It  is  also  more  popular  than  the 
other  book,  having  more  of  the  easy  and  famil¬ 
iar  melodies.  Quite  a  number  of  the  “Gospel 
Hymns,”  so  called,  are  included, — some  of  the 
cheapest  and  least  durable  of  them  we  are  sorry 
to  say.  The  two  on  pages  156  and  157  might 
both  have  been  omitted  without  loss,  and  one  of 
them  ought  to  have  been-,  since  one  is  a  simple 
repetition  of  the  other — a  palpable  case  of  pla¬ 
giarism.  Mr.  Sankey’s  “Ninety  and  Nine”  was 
also  an  extremely  thin  piece  of  music  at  first  and 
it  has  been  worn  to  shreds;  we  ean  hardly  im¬ 
agine  that  anybody  could  ever  wish  to  sing  it 
again.  But  most  of  the  selections  from  this 
class  of  hymns  and  tunes  are  judiciously  made, 
and  this  feature  of  the  book  will  add  to  its  popu¬ 
larity.  The  hymns  generally  are  well  chosen 
and  judiciously  arranged,  and  the  tunes  are  sing¬ 
able.  The  congregation  that  has  the  “Songs  of 
the  Sanctuary”  will  not  wish  this  book,  since  a 
large  share  of  its  hymns  and  tunes  are  found  in 
that  larger  work;  but  any  congregation  that  does 
not  possess  that,  and  that  is  meditating  a  change 
would  do  well  to  examine  this  neat,  cheap,  hand¬ 
some  and  sensible  Hymnal. 

Not  an  elegant,  but  a  readable  and  serviceable 
book  is  The  Avon  Edition,  of  the  Works  of 
Shakespeare  (Claxton,  Remsen  and  Haffelfinger). 
The  type  is  fair  and  large,  and  the  pictures, 
though  rather  coarsely  engraved,  help  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  text.  The  readings  of  Messrs.  W.  G. 
Clark  and  W.  A.  Wright  have  been  followed, 
and  the  sketch  of  Shakespeare’s  life,  contributed 
by  the  late  Professor  John  S.  Hart,  is  a  very  good 
one.  The  plots  of  all  the  plays  are  well  outlined 
and  there  is  a  glossarial  index,  an  alphabetical 
index  of  the  characters  in  the  plays  and  an  index 
of  familiar  passages.  Altogether  The  Avon 
Shakespeare,  while  somewhat  cumbrous,  will  be 
a  handy  volume  for  amateur  Shakespeareans. 

Here  are  two  books ;  one  is  named  Just  How 
and  the  other  might  well  be.  The  first,  by  Mrs. 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  is  “A  Key  to  the  Cook  Books” 
(Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.).  It  gives  in  the  plain¬ 
est  language  the  most  minute  directions  in  the 

Selection  of  Spiritual  Songs,  with  Music,  for 
the  Church  and  the  Choir.  By  Charles  S.  Robinson. 
New  York :  Scribner  &  Co. 


culinary  art,  supplying  all  the  information  which 
the  ordinary  recipes  are  careful  to  omit,  and 
making  it  easy  for  any  young  woman  of  ordinary 
common  sense  to  learn  with  patience  and  prac¬ 
tice  the  fine  art  of  cookery . The  other 

book  is  A  Hand  Book  of  Nursing  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.)  It  has  been  prepared  for  family  and 
general  use  and  is  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Nurses  at 
the  State  Hospital  in  New  Haven.  Nothing 
could  be  more  explicit  or  judicious  than  this 
manual;  it  gives  the  most  careful  and  elaborate 
directions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  nurse 
and  the  methods  to  be  used  in  the  care  of  the 
sick;  explaining  how  to  arrange  and  ventilate 
the  room,  how  to  prepare  disinfectants  and  deo¬ 
dorizers,  how  to  prepare  and  serve  the  patient’s 
food,  how  to  change  his  clothes  and  the  bed 
clothing,  how  to  use  various  appliances,  and  to 
make  certain  applications  to  the  person,  and 
pretty  nearly  everything  else  that  a  competent 
nurse  needs  to  know.  The  book  contains  also 
many  valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  care 
of  sick  children  and  the  management  of  some 
special  medical  cases,  with  a  valuable  chapter  on 
“Emergencies.”  The  last  part  of  it  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  “Monthly  Nursing,”  in  which 
the  counsels  are  minute  and  extremely  servicea¬ 
ble.  It  would  be  well,  however,  if  the  two  por¬ 
tions  of  the  volume  could  be  bound  separately, 
inasmuch  as  the  first  part  of  it  could  be  wisely 
placed  in  the  hands  of  many  to  whom  the  second 
part  would  not  be  useful.  Few  professional 
nurses  are  so  well-instructed  that  they  could  not 
learn  many  important  lessons  from  this  excellent 
manual,  and  the  wisest  among  us  will  consider  it 
no  less  indispensable  in  every  well-ordered  house¬ 
hold  than  the  Bible  or  the  Dictionary. 

Doctor  Holbrook  has  given  us  a  sensible 
treatise1  on  an  important  subject.  However  it 
may  be  about  brains,  many  people  in  these  days 
have  nerves,  and  find  it  difficult  to  manage  them. 
The  causes  of  nervous  exhaustion,  and  the  best 
methods  of  preventing  as  well  as  curing  nervous 
difficulties  are  well  set  forth  in  this  little  book. 
An  interesting  and  somewhat  instructive  portion 
of  the  volume  is  the  last  half  of  it,  which  contains 
twenty-eight  original  letters  from  persons  more 
or  less  famous,  giving  some  information  concern¬ 
ing  their  “  physical  and  intellectual  habits.”  The 
experiences  of  these  individuals  often  flatly  con¬ 
tradict  one  another,  and  one  would  have  a  sorry 
time  in  trying  to  follow  all  their  maxims;  but  it 
may  be  that  by  some  sort  of  mental  alligation 
their  discrepancies  can  be  compounded  into  a 
harmonious  result. 

1  Hygiene  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  and  the  Cure  of 
Nervousness.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook, M.  D.  New  York: 
M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co. 
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MY  CUP  RUNNETH  OVER. 

Wherefore  drink  with  me,  friends  !  It  is  no  draught 
Of  red  intoxication ;  at  its  brim 
No  vine-wreathed  head  of  Bacchus  ever  laughed — 

This  pilgrim-cup  of  mine,  now  worn  and  dim 
With  time’s  rough  usage  :  no  bright  bubbles  swim, 

Or  foam-beads  sparkle  over. — Have  ye  quaffed 
The  waters  clear  that  through  green  pastures  glide, 

Where  they  who  love  the  Shepherd  follow  Him? 

Brimmed  with  His  peace,  my  soul  is  satisfied ; 

Cooled  are  my  feverish  fancies,  calmed  the  stir 
Of  dreams  whose  end  was  only  bitterness. 

Healed  at  this  fount  our  inmost  ail  would  be, 

Did  we  but  health  above  disease  prefer. 

My  cup  is  filled  at  wells  whose  blessedness 
A  world’s  thirst  cannot  drain.  Friends,  drink  with  me  1 

Lucy  Larcom. 


THE  MORMONS. 


I. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  MORMONS.  THEIR  OWN 
ACCOUNT. 

One  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  in  1820  had  a 
revelation,  as  he  was  in  a  solitary  place, 
that  his  sins  were  forgiven  him.  Two  glo¬ 
rious  messengers  appeared  and  announced 
to  him  that  all  denominations  of  profess¬ 
ing  Christians  were  holding  erroneous  doc¬ 
trines  and  that  God  had  acknowledged  none 
of  them  as  His  “  Church  and  Kingdom.” 
Smith  was  promised  that  the  true  doctrine 


should  in  due  time  be  revealed  to  him. 
But  Joseph  “  fell  away  ”  and  not  until  1823 
did  he  have  any  further  communication 
from  heaven.  In  September  of  that  year 
an  angel,  Maroni  by  name,  announced  by 
authority  that  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  was 
chosen  to  introduce  a  new  dispensation, 
that  the  American  Indians  were  a  remnant 
of  the  Israelites  who  in  early  ages  emi¬ 
grated  to  this  country  and  had  their  proph¬ 
ets  and  inspired  writings,  that  such  of  those 
writings  as  had  not  been  in  various  ways 
destroyed  were  deposited  in  a  certain  hill 
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near  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  that  they  contained 
revelations  concerning  the  last  days  of  the 
world,  and  that,  if  faithful,  he  should  have 
wisdom  to  bring  forth  to  men  these  hidden 
and  hitherto  unknown  truths.  On  a  second 
visit  the  angel  told  Joseph  where  the  writ¬ 
ings  were  to  be  found  and  ordered  him  to 
go  and  look  at  them.  He  went  to  the  hill 
called  Cumorah,  near  Palmyra  and  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  dug  down,  and  found  a 
water-tight  stone  box  and  certain  engraved 
plates  containing  the  writings.  But  for 
some  reason  it  seems  that  Joseph  was  not 
permitted  then  to  possess  these  buried  treas¬ 
ures.  It  was  four  years  after  this  and  after 
several  meetings  with  the  angel  that  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  plates.  Orson 
Pratt,  the  greatest  Mormon  preacher,  de¬ 
scribes  them  thus  :  “  The  plates  appeared 
to  be  gold.  Each  was  7  by  8  inches  in  size, 
and  thick  as  common  tin.  They  were  fast¬ 
ened  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  and  were 
filled  on  both  sides  with  Egyptian  charac¬ 
ters.  The  volume  was  six  inches  thick.  A 
part  of  it  was  sealed.  A  curious  instrument 
was  found  with  it,  called  by  the  ancients 
Urim  and  Thummim.  It  was  two  trans¬ 
parent  stones  set  in  the  rims  of  a  bow.  By 
this  he  received  revelation  of  things  distant, 
both  past  and  future.”  Mr.  Pratt  further 
says:  “The  news  spread.  Rumors  also, 
false  and  slanderous,  were  repeated.  Joseph 
left  the  region  for  Pennsylvania  to  save  his 
life  and  the  treasures.  In  a  bag  of  beans 
he  hid  the  plates  and  thus  conveyed  them 
in  safety  to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law. 
Here  he  translated  the  records.  He  sat  be¬ 
hind  a  screen  with  the  two  stones  in  his  hat 
and  read  off  the  sentences  which  one  Oliver 
Cowdrey  wrote  down,  and  thus  we  came  to 
have  our  “  Golden  Bible.”  Translation 
was  a  work  of  nearly  three  years.  In  1829 
John  the  Baptist  laid  hands  on  Joseph 
Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdrey,  ordaining  them 
into  the  Aaronic  ministry,  and  commanded 
them  to  baptize  each  other.  They  obeyed. 
They  were  at  the  same  time  told  that  they 
should  soon  be  inducted  into  the  Melchis- 
idec  priesthood.  The  translated  book  was 
printed  in  1830.  It  made  a  volume  of 
about  three  hundred  pages.  To  it  was 
appended  a  statement  signed  by  Oliver 


Cowdrey,  Martin  Harris,  the  man  who  fur¬ 
nished  money  to  pay  for  the  printing,  and 
one  Whitmer.  These  three  persons  are 
called  by  the  Mormons  “  The  Three  Wit¬ 
nesses.”  They  said,  “We  declare  with 
words  of  soberness  that  an  angel  of  God 
came  down  from  Heaven  and  he  brought 
and  laid  before  our  eyes  a  book,  that  we  saw 
and  beheld  the  plates  and  the  engravings 
thereon.”  This  Mormon  Bible  consists  of 
sixteen  books  by  different  authors,  prophets 
at  successive  periods.  From  one  of  these 
prophets,  Mormon  by  name,  the  book  is 
named.  It  is  verbose  iir  style.  It  abounds 
in  passages  of  Scripture,  there  being  more 
than  three  hundred  quotations  from  our 
Bible.  It  dates  from  600  B.  C.  The  story 
begins  with  Nephi  the  son  of  Lehi.  He  and 
his  family  came  to  America.  lie  had  four 
sons,  Laman,  Lemuel,  Samuel  and  Nephi. 
There  was  a  rebellion  against  Nephi  whom 
the  Lord  had  appointed  to  rule.  The  rebels, 
the  families  of  Laman  and  Lemuel,  were 
cursed  and  condemned  “  to  have  dark  skins 
and  to  become  an  idle  people  full  of 
subtlety  and  mischief,  and  did  seek  in  the 
wilderness  for  beasts  of  prey.”  Hence  the 
Indians  are  called  to-day  by  Mormons,  “  La- 
manites.”  The  books  are  largely  filled  by 
the  narration  of  wars  between  the  Nephites 
and  Lamanites.  In  the  days  of  Nephi  II. 
a  terrible  earthquake  announced  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  and  three 
days  afterward  the  Lord  himself  came  from 
heaven  into  the  chief  city  of  the  Nephites, 
where  he  remained  forty  days,  showing  his 
wounds,  instructing  the  peojde  and  insti¬ 
tuting  Christian  churches.  The  wars  with 
the  Lamanites  however  devastated  the 
land  ;  the  Christians  made  a  final  fight 
on  the  hill  Cumorah  where  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  of  them  were  slain. 
Moroni,  the  son  of  Mormon,  -wandered  a 
fugitive  till  420,  sealed  up  the  plates  on 
which  this  history  was  written  and  buried 
them  where  Joseph  Smith  by  revelation 
found  them. 

THE  OTnER  SIDE  OF  THE  STORY. 

The  real  author  of  this  book  of  Mormon 
was  Rev.  Solomon  Spaulding,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College  in  1785.  His  health 
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failing  he  engaged  in  business,  and  in  1809 
was  living  at  Conneaut,  0.,  where  ther-e  are 
numerous  Indian  mounds.  He  then  wrote 
a  romance,  setting  forth  the  not  new  theory 
that  the  North  American  Indians  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  Mr. 
Spaulding  took  advantage  of  his  surround¬ 
ings  and  connected  his  story  with  the  relics 
which  were  found  in  the  mounds.  In  a  fic¬ 
titious  introduction  to  his  novel  which  he  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Manuscript  Found,”  he  speaks  of 
the  book  as  one  of  the  exhumed  relics  of  a 
past  age.  He  makes  use  of  the  Scripture 
style  of  expression.  He  tells  of  the  depart¬ 
ure  from  Palestine  of  a  Jewish  father,  Lelri, 
and  his  four  sons,  Laman,  Samuel,  Lemuel 
and  Nephi,  of  the  various  journeys  and  of 
their  voyage  to  this  Western  Continent. 
Dissension  and  division  are  frequent.  The 
descendants  of  the  brothers  develop  into 
hostile  tribes.  Then  came  quarrels  and 
wars  and  finally  a  decisive  battle,  and  in 
short  the  substance  of  all  that  is  found 
in  the  “Golden  Bible”  of  Joseph  Smith. 
Indeed  the  Book  of  Mormon  seems  to  be 
only  a  modified  but  mutilated  edition  of 
llev.  Mr.  Spaulding’s  “Manuscript  Found.” 
There  is  abundant  internal  evidence  that 
the  later  is  a  reproduction  of  the  earlier 
work.  Spaulding  used  to  read  the  chap¬ 
ters  of  his  story  to  his  neighbors,  who 
were  deeply  interested  in  its  progress 
and  were  greatly  entertained  by  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  author.  He  worked  upon  it 
three  years,  or  until  1812,  when  he  moved 
to  Pittsburg,  Pa.  There  he  put  his  man¬ 
uscript  into  the  hands  of  a  printer  by 
the  name  of  Patterson.  He  expected  to 
publish  the  book  and  it  was  announced  in 
the  papers  in  1 S 1 3  as  forthcoming.  It  never 
was  published,  however,  probably  because 
Spaulding  had  not  the  money  to  pay  the 
bills.  Spaulding  died  in  1816.  The  origi¬ 
nal  copy  was  returned  to  his  widow  who 
kept  it  until  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  pub¬ 
lished,  and  then  she  produced  it  in  proof  of 
her  assertion  that  Joseph’s  pretended  reve¬ 
lation  was  a  fraud.  In  the  Boston  Journal 
of  May  18,  1830,  she  told  the  story  of  the 
Manuscript.  The  evidence  is  complete  that 
Smith  discovered  only  what  he  and  some 
associate  had  hidden  in  a  box  of  their  own 
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making  in  a  hole  of  their  own  digging. 
Smith  came  into  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
work  of  Spaulding  made  by  Sidney  Higdon, 
a  workman  in  Patterson’s  printing  office. 
Higdon  confessed  the  fact  afterward  when 
he  was  cut  off  from  the  Mormon  Church  by 
Brigham  Young.  The  three  witnesses  also 
quarreled  with  Joseph  and  Higdon  and  con¬ 
fessed  to  having  sworn  falsely.  Higdon  on 
leaving  the  work  of  printer  became  a  preach¬ 
er  of  peculiar  doctrines.  Smith  had  quite 
a  large  following  in  certain  views  peculiarly 
his,  and  these  two  religious  Ishmaelites  com¬ 
ing  together  set  to  work  to  give  the  world  a 
new  Bible.  Smith,  adding  what  was  suited 
to  his  purpose,  dictated  Spaulding’s  story 
to  Oliver  Cowdrey  from  behind  a  screen  and 
the  work  was  done,  “and  palmed  off  upon  a 
company  of  poor  deluded  fanatics  as  di¬ 
vine.” 

The  new  prophet  seems  to  have  had  but 
vague  notions  of  what  doctrines  the  new 
church  should  hold.  Rigdon  held  to  some 
doctrines  which  Smith  did  not.  But  they 
both  agreed  on  the  question  of  the  Second 
Advent,  then  exciting  their  section  of  coun¬ 
try.  They  made  that  doctrine  prominent 
in  their  Bible.  The  idea  was  “  the  end  is 
at  hand,  the  Indians  are  to  be  speedily  con¬ 
verted  ;  America  is  the  final  gathering  place 
of  the  saints,  who  were  to  assemble  as  near 
the  center  of  the  continent  as  possible.” 
This  was  a  doctrine  and  this  they  preached 
and  this  chiefly  at  first.  It  may  be  said  in 
brief  that  the  religious  teachings  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  relate  to  very  modern  ques¬ 
tions.  The  discussions  of  1830  and  there¬ 
abouts  seem  to  furnish  the  new  leaders  with 
themes.  Millinarianism  is  the  main  ques¬ 
tion.  Infant  Baptism,  however,  quite  an 
ancient  institution,  is  denounced  and  won¬ 
derful  to  relate  polygamy,  a  much  more  an¬ 
cient  and  for  this  country  a  very  modern 
institution,  is  emphatically  and  repeatedly 
condemned.  Polygamy  as  a  duty  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  a  revelation  much  later  in  the 
prophet’s  life. 

PLANTING  AND  TRAINING  OF  TIIE  MORMON 
CHURCH. 

The  first  church  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
was  organized  in  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  in 
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April,  1S30.  In  June  the  first  conference 
was  held.  The  number  of  converts  there 
was  thirty.  Smith  was  recognized  as  prophet 
and  leader.  He  took  his  company,  by  reve¬ 
lation,  to  Kirtland,  O.,  in  January,  1S31. 
Converts  multiplied.  Smith  and  Rigdon  es¬ 
tablished  a  mill  and  a  store  in  Kirtland  and 
also  a  bank  without  a  charter.  Smith 
elected  himself  President  and  Rigdon  was 
made  Cashier.  The  people  of  the  country 
round  about'complained  of  “irregularities  ” 
in  the  management  of  these  financiers  and 
made  a  run  not  on  the  bank  but  on  the 
officers,  and  on  the  night  of  March  22, 1832, 
dragged  the  prophet  and  his  cashier  out  of 
bed  and  gave  them  a  coat  of  tar  and  feath¬ 
ers.  The  Mormon  prophet  and  saints,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  for  six  years  after  this  event 
in  Kirtland.  In  1833  the  first  presidency  of 
the  church  was  instituted,  consisting  of 

o 

Smith,  Rigdon  and  Williams.  Brigham 
Young  appears  first  in  Mormon  history  in 
1833.  He  at  once  began  to  preach  and  soon 
became  prominent  among  his  brethren.  In 
1835  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
was  instituted  and  Young  was  made  one  of 
the  twelve.  He  went  out  on  a  preaching 
tour  and  was  wonderfully  successful  in  the 
Eastern  States.  In  1836  a  temple  was  dedi¬ 
cated  at  Kirtland  and  two  apostles,  Orson 
Hyde  and  Heber  Kimball,  were  sent  as 
missionaries  to  England.  In  1838  Smith 
and  Rigdon  fled  to  escape  their  creditors 
and  repaired  to  Missouri,  where  at  a  town 
called  Far  West  they  joined  another  com¬ 
munity  of  Mormons  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  two  settlements  by  their  gentile 
neighbors  for  turbulence,  thefts  and  alleged 
murders.  Trouble  seems  to  have  been  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  from  this  time 
forth.  They  were  constantly  quarreling 
with  their  neighbors  and  in  these  quarrels 
several  people  were  killed.  The  people  of 
the  whole  region  were  greatly  enraged  at 
them.  The  leaders  of  the  saints  quarreled 
among  themselves  and  in  October,  1S3S,  the 
president  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  Orson 
Hyde,  one  of  the  twelve,  apostatized  and 
accused  Smith  the  prophet  of  fraud  and 
gross  crimes.  They  made  oath  that  Smith 
and  his  followers  were  avowed  traitors  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  ;  that 


the  Mormons  regarded  the  revelations  made 
to  Smith  superior  in  authority  to  the  laws  ; 
that  they  would  obey  the  prophet  before 
any  other  man  or  men.  These  witnesses 
also  testified  that  there  was  a  band  of  sworn 
devotees  known  as  Danites  who  were  bound 
to  support  Smith  and  his  associates  always, 
right  or  wrong.  These  Danites,  it  may  be 
here  remarked,  first  mentioned  in  1838. 
were  dreadful  in  the  devotion  to  Young  in 
later  days  as  witness  the  Mountain  Meadow 
Massacre.  It  is  believed  that  by  one  of 
them  the  governor  of  Missouri  was  shot  in 
his  own  house.  Before  1839  began  the 
troubles  assumed  an  aspect  of  civil  war. 
Both  sides  were  probably  in  fault,  but  Mor¬ 
mon  arrogancy  and  defiance  of  law  were  the 
chief  provocations.  The  militia  was  called 
out  to  compel  submission  to  the  state  au¬ 
thorities.  The  Mormons  had  fortified  their 
town  and  had  armed  themselves,  but  they 
surrendered  and  engaged  to  quit  Missouri, 
and  in  due  time  several  thousands  of  the 
saints  took  up  their  abode  in  Illinois  at  the 
town  of  Commerce,  wdiere  a  large  land  owner 
induced  them  to  locate  by  giving  them  a  land 
grant.  Smith  here  founded  Nauvoo.  By 
revelation  to  Smith  the  saints  in  all  places 
were  called  to  this  settlement.  So  corner 
lots  in  Nauvoo  soon  commanded  a  high 
price,  and  Smith  soon  became  a  rich  man. 
Illinois  gave  a  charter  of  remarkable  feat¬ 
ures  to  the  Mormon  petitioners.  It  author¬ 
ized  Smith  to  organize  a  military  body. 
The  Nauvoo  Legion  was  soon  enlisted  and 
equipped.  It  numbered  at  one  time  nearly 
four  thousand  members.  By  the  charter  the 
State  authorities  had  little  or  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  Nauvoo.  Smith  in  April,  1840,  was 
“  lieutenant  general  of  the  Legion,  mayor  of 
Nauvoo,  first  president  of  the  church,  seer, 
translator,  prophet,  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  elder  of  the  church.”  In  April,  1841,  a 
new  temple  wras  begun.  By  revelation  the 
saints  were  commanded  to  help  to  build  it, 
not  only  by  giving  money  but  also  every 
tenth  day  of  labor.  So  the  work  went  rap¬ 
idly  on  to  completion. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

From  1840  to  1844  may  be  considered 
the  goi  den  age  of  Mormonism.  Nauvoo 
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was  the  veritable  Jerusalem.  There  was 
the  temple  and  only  in  the  temple  could  ac¬ 
ceptable  service  be  performed.  The  prophet 
was  king  and  also  priest.  He  had  sundry 
revelations  in  1841 ;  among  these  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  baptism  for  the  dead.  Friends 
could  now  save  their  dead  friends  from  the 
pangs  of  the  second  death  by  baptism,  but 
this  rite  must  be  administered  in  the  temple. 
Quick  rose  its  walls  and  marvelous  to  the 
gentiles  was  the  growth  of  the  new  city 
caused  by  the  immigration  of  the  saints 
from  all  quarters.  Curiously,  with  the  reve¬ 
lation  commanding  the  erection  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  came  one  commanding  the  building  also 
of  a  large  hotel  for  the  benefit  of  Smith  and 
his  posterity  forever.  It  was  built  even  as 
the  temple.  Nauvoo  in  short  was  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  West.  If  nothing  adverse  had 
happened  it  might  have  to-day  divided  the 
admiration  of  the  great  world  with  Chicago. 
But,  alas,  something  did  happen  and  Chicago 
has  no  rival. 

The  people  of  Illinois  congratulated  them¬ 
selves  on  the  acquisition  of  a  city  of  fifteen 
thousand  people  in  a  day.  The  Mormons 
were  industrious  and  thrifty.  The  new 
State  was  happy  in  its  addition  of  some 
thousands  of  men  so  enterprising.  It  could 
see  only  stupidity  and  cruelty  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Missourians.  How  could  they 
persecute  such  citizens  !  Illinois  could  not 
do  too  much  for  its  Mormon  immigrants. 
She  made  them  practically  exempt  from 
State  laws  ;  she  furnished  arms  for  its  mili¬ 
tary  legion  ;  she  held  its  officers  accountable 
to  no  one.  Joseph  was  a  general  indeed  of 
quite  an  army.  His  men  were  resolute,  re¬ 
vengeful,  fanatical,  well-drilled,  thoroughly 
equipped,  a  formidable  force.  IIow  differ¬ 
ent  his  position  now  from  that  three  years 
before  when  he  fled  in  the  night  from  Kirt- 
land  to  save  his  neck.  How  different  the 
prospects  of  the  church.  In  1830  she  had 
a  membership  of  thirty  all  told.  In  1840 
there  were  in  the  States  and  in  England  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  adherents  to  the 
new  faith,  fifteen  thousand  in  Nauvoo  alone. 
Persecution  had  been  succeeded  by  prosper¬ 
ity,  poverty  by  wealth,  and  weakness  by 
power.  Men  high  in  state  and  national 
offices  coveted  the  favor  of  the  late  fugitive 


from  justice.  Joseph  was  as  supreme  as 
Pharaoh.  He  was  an  absolute  ruler.  Poli¬ 
ticians  seeing  this  vied  with  each  other  in 
securing  his  favor.  He  could  cast  four 
thousand  votes,  enough  to  decide  almost 
any  State  election  and  even  enough  to  turn 
a  national  election.  We  can  imagine  the 
bright  visions  which  the  vain  and  ambitious 
man  had  of  future  fame  and  power.  But 
whatever  they  were  they  failed  of  fulfill¬ 
ment.  The  growing  strength  of  Mormon 
force  in  State  politics  excited  alarm  and 
caused  quick  action  for  reducing  that  power 
to  harmless  proportions. 

'Phe  Democrats  were  afraid  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  power  of  the  Whig  party.  Smith 
and  his  followers  in  1840-41  voted  with  the 
Whigs.  They  had  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  Democrats,  they  said.  In  Missouri 
a  Democratic  governor  had  persecuted  them 
and  exiled  them.  A  Democratic  President, 
Van  Buren,  had  denied  the  prophet  re¬ 
dress,  while  on  the  other  hand  Henry  Clay 
in  the  Senate  and  John  F.  Stuart  in  the 
House,  both  Whigs,  had  supported  the 
Memorial  against  Missouri  in  behalf  of  the 
Mormons.  The  prophet,  in  fact,  was  not 
in  love  with  any  party  or  people  except  his 
own.  He  was  a  veritable  Ishmaelite.  He 
had  had  a  hard  time.  The  Yankees  would 
not  follow  him.  The  Free-soilers  of  Ohio 
tarred  and  feathered  him,  the  Democrats  of 
Missouri  had  robbed  him  and  the  Whigs 
only  tolerated  him.  So  the  Democrats  of 
Illinois  endeavored  to  conciliate  him. 
They  voted  the  extraordinary  charter  for 
Nauvoo.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  as  judge,  re¬ 
leased  him  once  from  arrest.  In  1842  the 
Mormons  voted  solidly  the  Democratic 
ticket.  What  would  they  do  in  1844? 
Smith  could  get  no  promise  from  Henry 
Clay  or  from  Calhoun  whom  he  expected 
would  be  the  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
So  he  had  himself  nominated  for  that  office. 
But  the  prophet  had  already  exhausted  the 
patience  of  his  people.  By  his  arrogance 
and  defiance  of  law  he  had  kept  them  con¬ 
stantly  in  collision  with  the  people  of  the 
vicinity  and  of  the  whole  State.  He  had 
become  a  very  tyrant.  His  own  people 
demanded  of  him  the  observance  of  law. 
Some  of  them  whom  he  had  oppressed 
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beyond  endurance  started  a  paper  in  Nau- 
voo  in  which  they  said  some  strong  and 
unpleasant  things  of  the  prophet.  The 
faithful  destroyed  the  office  and  presses  of 
the  paper.  No  redress  could  be  obtained 
by  the  sufferers.  They  fled  for  their  lives 
to  Carthage,  the  county  seat.  The  citizens 
there  demanded  of  the  Governor  the  services 
of  the  militia  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
indictment  against  Smith,  his  brother 
Hiram  and  sixteen  other  rioters.  The 
State  authorities  counseled  moderation, 
but  the  people  were  furious.  Smith  ordered 
his  Legion  under  arms.  Nauvoo  became  a 
camp.  But  finally  the  lieutenant  general 
and  his  brother  surrendered  and  went  to 
Carthage  jail  to  await  trial.  A  guard  was 
set  for  their  protection,  but  on  the  night  of 
June  27,  1844,  a  mob  attacked  the  jail,  dis¬ 
persed  the  guard  and  killed  both  the 
prophet  and  his  brother.  Thus  ended  a 
remarkable  career.  Joseph  was  no  common 
impostor.  He  was  unlike  any  religious 
fraud  who  ever  preceded,  or  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  He  was  not  an  austere  man, 
but  one  full  of  levity.  He  was  fond  of  jest¬ 
ing.  He  is  said  to  have  dressed  like  a 
dandy.  At  times  he  drank  like  a  sailor  and 
swore  like  a  pirate.  Sometimes  he  was 
meek  and  again  boisterous.  Repenting  as 
often  as  he  fell,  he  was  a  man  among  men 
and  greatly  beloved  by  his  innocent  follow¬ 
ers.  He  had  followers,  fellow-leaders  who 
were  frauds  on  humanity,  but  the  rank  and 
file  believed  as  they  do  to-day  that  he  was  a 
true  prophet  and  a  servant  of  the  Lord. 
Living  he  was  a  leader,  but  dead,  of  course, 
he  became  at  once  chief  in  the  catalogue  of 
martyrs  to  the  Mormon  faith.  Yet  the 
death  of  Joseph  Smith  brought  to  an  end 
the  golden  age  of  Mormon  history. 

MOVING  ON. 

A  calm  followed  the  storm.  A  period  of 
peace  followed  the  violent  eruption  in  which 
the  prophet  lost  his  life.  The  people  of  Illi¬ 
nois  relaxed  their  hostility  a  little,  and  the 
saints  soon  chose  a  leader  to  succeed  the 
Martyr.  Four  aspirants  sought  the  first 
place.  Smith’s  brother  William  claimed  it 
on  account  of  relationship.  Sidney  Rigdon 
claimed  it  on  the  ground  of  priority.  James 


Strang  claimed  to  have  a  revelation  com¬ 
manding  him  to  lead  the  people  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Lyman  Wright  had  an  order  from 
heaven  to  take  the  Mormons  to  Texas. 
But  Brigham  Young,  who  was  in  Boston  as 
a  missionary  when  Joseph  was  killed,  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  in  Nauvoo  and  opposed  the 
claims  of  all  these  would-be  leaders.  At 
his  suggestion  the  people  voted  to  vest  all 
authority  for  the  present  in  the  College  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  This  was  virtually 
vesting  it  all  in  Brigham  Young,  who  was 
President  of  the  Twelve.  Young  at  once 
executed  a  coup  d'etat.  Rigdon  and  his 
supporters  were  at  once  “cutoff.”  Other 
schismatics  were  also  cut  off  or  compelled 
to  acknowledge  Brigham’s  authority.  Now 
many  of  Smith’s  followers  deserted  Zion, 
but  a  large  and  loyal  community  remained. 
Brigham  completed  the  Temple  and  rapidly 
put  the  people  through  their  “  endowment,” 
a  kind  of  initiation  in  which  they  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  different  degrees  of  priesthood. 
The  most  terrible  oaths  were  taken  by  the 
people.  The  penalty  of  violation  of  these 
oaths  was  “  to  have  the  throat  cut,”  “  the 
heart  plucked  out  and  their  blood  spilled,” 
etc.  In  1845  the  old  troubles  began  again. 
Gentiles  were  made  to  suffer  “in  mind, 
body  and  estate  ”  by  their  Mormon  neigh¬ 
bors.  Collisions  became  frequent,  and  it 
was  clearly  seen  that  the  State  authorities 
must  give  serious  attention  to  the  Mormon 
problem.  Governor  Ford  had  been  elected 
by  Smith  and  his  followers.  He  had  always 
favored  them  officially,  but  now  because  he 
would  not  grant  them  certain  extraordinary 
demands  they  began  to  abuse  him  without 
stint.  The  authorities  of  the  church  called 
their  missionaries  home.  The  preachers 
now  all  came  to  Nauvoo,  a  city  at  this  time 
of  16,000  population.  They  inflamed  the 
saints  with  hatred  toward  the  gentiles. 
Their  sermons  were  merely  stump  speeches 
full  of  treason.  The  preachers  cursed  the 
State  and  the  United  States.  They  became 
intolerable.  On  the  other  hand  the  gentiles 
were  active.  They  resolved  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  neighbors  in  Missouri,  and 
expel  the  Mormons.  War  was  at  last 
avoided  only  by  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  saints  to  leave  in  the  spring  of  1846. 
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They  built  or  bought  twelve  thousand 
hand  wagons.  By  May  1,  fifteen  thousand 
Mormons  had  crossed  the  Mississippi. 
About  one  thousand  deserted  the  host. 
The  Apostles  went  in  advance  with  about 
two  thousand  followers.  These  Apostles, 
by  the  way,  were  a  curious  lot.  Indict¬ 
ments  for  counterfeiting  coin  had  been 
found  against  nine  of  them.  But  they 
escaped  before  trial  and  the  long  march 
began. 

This  march  of  one  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  across  the  plains  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  conducted  with  great  skill. 
The  story  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of 
these  pioneers  has  few  parallels  in  history. 
Perhaps  it  has  none  at  all. 

It  was  in  April,  18-17,  that  Brigham, 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  men  and  sev¬ 
enty  wagons,  left  Omaha,  where  the  saints 
had  gone  into  winter  quarters  after  leaving 
Nauvoo.  Meantime  there  had  been  great 
activity  among  all  the  Mormons.  Many 
young  men  went  back  to  the  States  and 
hired  out  for  the  season,  bought  provisions 
and  sent  them  on  to  the  pioneers.  A  bat¬ 
talion  of  five  hundred  men  was  sent  by 
Brigham  to  aid  the  government  in  the 
Mexican  war.  This  battalion  consisted  of 
volunteers  who  went  not  because  of  patri¬ 
otism  but  for  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
saints.  Young  was  paid  $20,000  in  gold 
for  their  services  and  the  money  was  ex¬ 
pressly  intended  for  their  families.  Apos¬ 
tles  have  said  since  that  little  or  none  of  it 
ever  reached  those  to  whom  it  belonged. 
Col.  Phillip  St.  George  Cooke  commanded 
the  battalion  and  these  Mormons  took  part 
in  the  famous  overland  march  of  General 
Kearney.  They  marched  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  to  San  Diego.  On  arrival 
at  San  Francisco  many  of  them  settled,  but 
some  of  them  found  their  way  back  to  Salt 
Lake  City. 

The  saints  before  leaving  Omaha  re¬ 
solved  that  Joseph’s  mantle  had  fallen  on 
Brigham.  They  elected  him  to  all  the 
offices  lately  filled  by  the  prophet,  seer  and 
revelator.  Missionaries  were  also  dis¬ 
patched  to  England. 

At  a  conference  the  authorities  were  di¬ 
vided  as  to  xc here  the  church  should  next 


“  make  a  stake.”  Brigham  insisted  on  Cal¬ 
ifornia  as  the  promised  land.  Others  urged 
Texas.  A  compromise  was  the  result  and 
“some  valley  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  ”  was 
agreed  upon  as  the  destination.  Leaving 
the  larger  part  of  the  faithful  near  Omaha 
in  April,  1847,  Brigham  and  his  advance 
guard  entered  the  Jordan  Valley  in  what 
is  now  Utah  in  July.  They  planted  a 
crop,  and  Brigham  with  part  of  his  men 
returned.  They  found  that  many  had 
apostatized.  But  a  large  body  yet  remained 
faithful.  In  1848  about  four  thousand 
went  on  to  the  new  Zion.  All  suffered 
much  that  year,  for  the  crops  gathered  were 
scant.  In  1S49  a  great  harvest  was  gath¬ 
ered.  In  this  year  also  began  the  great 
emigration  to  the  new  found  gold  fields  of 
California.  This  helped  them  wonderfully. 
Emigration  to  Salt  Lake  was  also  large. 
The  missionaries  sent  on  converts  by  thou¬ 
sands.  The  Mormons  labored  diligently 
and  for  two  or  three  years  they  were  almost 
unheard  of  in  the  States.  Prejudice  had 
greatly  abated.  But  as  soon  as  they  be¬ 
came  prosperous  again  they  showed  the  old 
spirit  of  arrogance  and  now  also  of  revenge. 
They  began  to  plunder  emigrant  trains. 
Outrages  were  frequent.  Old  bitterness 
was  revived  in  the  States  and  disgust  was 
excited  by  the  avowal  of  polygamy  as  part 
of  their  creed. 

The  territory  in  which  the  Mormons  had 
settled  had  now  become  part  of  the  United 
States.  Young  called  a  convention  and 
organized  a  State  named  Deserel.  But  Con¬ 
gress  would  not  admit  it.  Congress  made 
the  territory  of  Utah  and  President  Fill¬ 
more  appointed  Brigham  governor  of  it  in 
1850.  Evidently  the  prophet  was  disap¬ 
pointed  even  by  his  appointment.  He 
wished  for  more  than  he  could  get.  He 
preached  a  sermon  at  this  period  in  which 
he  showed  how  good  a  citizen  he  was.  In 
it  he  said :  “  These  gentiles  will  yet  beg 
us  to  take  them  as  our  servants.  I  expect 
to  see  the  day  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  black  my  boots.” 

From  1850  to  1856  several  changes  in 
United  States  officials  occurred.  In  1857 
came  an  open  rebellion.  The  United  States 
Courts  wrere  attacked.  President  Buchanan 
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sent  out  an  army  of  three  thousand  men 
under  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnson.  In 
September  they  entered  Utah.  The  Mor¬ 
mons  prepared  for  war.  Martial  law  was 
proclaimed.  ISTo  one  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  Territory.  Two  Mormons  attempting 
to  do  so  were  killed  it  was  said,  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  Brigham  said  in  the  Tabernacle,  “  I 
shall  no  longer  protect  emigrants  but  will 
turn  the  Indians  loose  upon  them.” 

In  August,  1857,  the  finest  train  that  had 
ever  crossed  the  mountains  reached  Salt 
Lake.  In  it  were  forty  families.  It  left 
Salt  Lake  and  was  “lost.”  A  year  passed 
before  any  United  States  official  knew  its 
fate.  After  many  years  the  facts  came  out, 
and  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre  is 
known  as  one  of  the  most  villainous  acts  on 
record  in  the  world’s  history.  The  Meadow 
is  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake. 
There  was  a  Mormon  settlement  thirty 
miles  south  of  the  Meadow.  John  D.  Lee 
was  bishop  there.  The  day  after  the  train 
passed  there  a  convention  was  called  by 
Lee  and  he  stated  that  he  had  orders  from 
Salt  Lake  “  to  follow  and  attack  those  ac¬ 
cursed  gentiles  and  to  let  the  arrows  of  the 
Almighty  drink  their  blood.”  A  party  of 
sixty  whites  and  as  many  Indians  attacked 
the  emigrants  while  at  breakfast  next  morn¬ 
ing,  killing  ten  or  twelve  of  them.  There 
were  fifty  armed  men  in  the  train.  They 
formed  a  circle  for  defense.  They  supposed 
they  were  fighting  Indians.  A  wagon  con¬ 
taining  white  men  approached.  The  emi¬ 
grants  hailed  them  as  deliverers.  These 
strangers  claimed  to  be  mediators  between 
the  Indians  and  the  emigrants.  The  emi¬ 
grants  came  out  from  their  defenses,  and 
then  found  themselves  betrayed.  These 
whites  were  their  butchers.  Every  one  in 
the  train  excepting  a  few  very  young  chil¬ 
dren  was  shot.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
souls  thus  perished.  After  nineteen  years 
one  old  man,  this  Mormon  Bishop,  is  exe¬ 
cuted  for  this  great  crime ;  made  a  scape¬ 
goat  for  the  cruel  hierarchy  which  ordered 
the  butchery.  Did  Brigham  Young  know 
of  this  massacre  ?  Perhaps  not.  But  John 
D.  Lee  was  a  son  of  Brigham  by  adoption. 
Brigham  was  Indian  Agent  for  the  territory 
but  in  his  official  report  that  year  he  made 


no  mention  of  the  bloody  deed.  No  candid 
mind  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  knew 
that  it  was  to  be  done  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  chance  to  doubt  that  he  ordered  it  exe¬ 
cuted. 

But  Buchanan’s  military  demonstration 
was  only  a  show.  Young  fortified  his  town 
on  the  approach  of  Johnson.  He  forbade 
the  entrance  of  armed  forces  into  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  and  waited  for  an  attack.  But  peace 
commissioners  went  to  Utah  via  California, 
a  compromise  was  effected  and  there  was 
no  fighting.  The  invasion  really  enriched 
the  Mormons.  It  brought  to  them  large 
quantities  of  army  stores.  As  a  compro¬ 
mise  was  effected  and  these  stores  were  not 
nearly  all  used  in  1861  when  the  troops 
were  ordered  away  most  of  them  wrere 
thrown  away  or  sold  for  a  song.  Brigham 
commanded  his  people  not  to  sell  the  sol¬ 
diers  anything ;  he  sold  them  what  they 
would  buy.  Brigham  was  mediator  or 
middle-man  for  the  officers  and  for  the  Mor¬ 
mons  Money  was  made  in  every  transact 
tion  by  the  shepherds,  now  out  of  the 
wolves,  now  out  of  the  sheep.  Pork  was 
bought  at  one  cent  and  sold  at  sixty  cents 
per  pound.  Verily  there  were  profits  in 
those  days.  The  army  brought  the  first 
money  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  when  Johnson 
left  quite  a  number  of  the  Mormon  leaders 
were  rich  men.  Brigham  saw'  in  the  visit 
of  the  army  a  smiling  providence.  Behold, 
he  said,  how  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  The 
Saints  rejoiced  and  grew  stronger  in  faith. 
Probably  the  most  treasonable  talk  that 
was  ever  heard  on  this  continent  was  heard 
in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  about  this  time. 
Printed  sermons  of  Young  and  his  Apostles 
startle  the  reader  of  to-day.  Gentiles  in 
Salt  Lake  had  a  hard  time  to  live  till  1862 
when  Camp  Douglas  was  established  by 
government.  General  Conner  wras  put  in 
command  and  then  began  the  Golden  Age 
of  the  gentiles.  Their  rights  as  citizens 
were  now  respected.  In  1866  the  old  spirit 
was  as  active  as  ever  and  a  gentile’s  life 
wTas  not  safe  even  in  the  city.  Since  1868, 
however,  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  civilization  and  Salt  Lake  is  now  a  safe 
and  even  pleasant  town  to  visit  or  to 
dwell  in. 
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THE  MORMON  CAPITAL. 

Temple  Block  is  the  starting  point  in  all 
measurements  in  Utah.  The  streets  of  the 
town  run  at  exact  right  angles.  They  are 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  wide,  leav¬ 
ing  one  hundred  feet  between  the  side¬ 
walks.  Each  block  contains  ten  acres  of 
land  and  was  originally  divided  into  eight 
lots  of  one  and  a  quarter  acres  each.  Kine 
blocks  make  a  ward.  There  are  twenty-one 
wards.  The  outer  wards  are  much  larger 
than  the  others.  The  city  is  four  by  ten 
miles  in  extent.  Only  a  part  is  thickly  set¬ 
tled.  Trees  abound  along  the  streets  and 
many  small  orchards  flourish  in  the  city.  It 
presents  the  view  of  an  extensive  park  or 
grove  from  the  heights.  The  city  is  well 
supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir. 
Streams  flow  along  each  street  and  from 
these  the  gardens  are  watered  and  many  of 
the  families  use  this  mountain  water  in 
their  houses.  The  great  majority  of  the 
dwellings  are  little  adobe,  i.  e.  sun  dried 
brick  buildings.  There  are,  however,  some 
very  fine  public  buildings  and  one  of  the 
largest  stores  in  the  United  States  is  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  is  the  great  Z.  C.  M.  I. 
called  “  Co-op  ”  for  short.  Mormon  stores 
and  shops  have  the  motto  “  Holiness  to  the 
Lord  ”  and  the  “  bull’s  eye  ”  sign  over  their 
doors.  Brigham’s  residence  is  an  oblong 
three-story  building.  The  theater  will  seat 
two  thousand  people  and  is  a  creditable 
looking  structure. 

The  center  of  attraction,  however,  is  the 
tabernacle.  This  is,  at  present,  the  temple 
of  the  Mormon  Jerusalem.  A  great  temple 
has  been  begun  on  the  tabernacle  lot  but 
its  walls  are  only  about  thirty  feet  high  as 
yet.  Many  Mormons  think  it  will  never  be 
completed,  but  if  it  is  it  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  in  the  country.  The  tab¬ 
ernacle  is  a  nondescript  structure  like  noth¬ 
ing  that  is,  or  was,  or  will  be  again,  prob¬ 
ably,  in  architecture.  The  plan  of  it  is 
said  to  have  been  “  revealed  ”  to  Brigham. 
If  it  was,  some  earthly  architect  is  relieved 
of  an  awful  responsibility.  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  pronounce  it  the  most  ungainly 
structure  that  I  ever  saw.  Seen  from  the 
hill  above  the  city  it  looks  like  a  great  oval 


bee-hive  slightly  raised  from  the  ground  by 
a  hundred  short  columns.  Seen  from 
within  it  is  a  cheerless,  dark  and  dingy 
theater.  It  will  seat  by  actual  count  nearly 
seven  thousand  people.  It  contains  one  of 
the  largest  organs  in  the  world,  a  really  fine 
instrument  and  built  on  the  spot  by  a  Mor¬ 
mon.  On  the  platform  are  seats  for  the 
dignitaries.  In  front  of  the  organ  sits  the 
immense  choir.  In  front  of  them  is  a  pul¬ 
pit  and  three  seats.  Here  sit  the  president 
and  his  two  counselors.  Below  these  sit 
.  the  twelve  apostles  and  below  these  are  the 
seats  of  the  elders  of  the  church.  Still 
lower  are  ranged  the  bishops.  The  order 
of  services  is  not  unlike  that  in  our 
churches.  On  the  day  when  I  was  pres¬ 
ent  this  was  the  programme:  singing; 
prayer  by  Bishop  Bolley ;  Scripture  read¬ 
ing  by  Orson  Pratt  and  sermon  by  the 
same,  called  the  Paul  of  Mormondom. 
Angus  Cannon  conducted  the  service,  call¬ 
ing  on  those  who  are  to  officiate.  It  is  said 
that  no  one  knows  that  he  is  to  preach  or  to 
pray  or  exhort  until  he  is  called  by  the  con¬ 
ductor.  Every  Sunday  is  communion  day. 
The  bishops  begin  to  distribute  the  bread 
as  soon  as  they  have  broken  it,  the  preacher 
stopping  in  his  sermon  to  bless  and  partake 
of  both  the  bread  and  the  water  which  is 
used  instead  of  wine.  All  through  the 
hour  the  distribution  continues.  The  con¬ 
gregation  of  five  or  six  thousand  is  so 
large  that  it  requires  ten  or  twelve  bishops 
the  whole  time  of  service  to  make  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  President  Young  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  church  on  this  day.  His  two  counsel¬ 
ors  however  were  present  in  the  highest 
seats.  They  were  Daniel  II.  Wells  and 
John  W.  Young.  Among  the  apostles  sat 
John  Taylor,  now  president,  who  was  with 
the  prophet  Joseph  in  Carthage  jail  and 
who  received  then  and  carries  in  his  body 
still  several  Gentile  bullets.  Orson  Pratt 
read  Isaiah  xxxiv,  the  context  of  which  is  : 
1.  The  judgments  wherewith  God  re- 
vengeth  his  church.  2.  The  desolation  of 
her  enemies.  3.  The  certainty  of  the  proph¬ 
ecy.  His  text  was  Micah  iv,  13.  “  Arise, 
and  thresh,  O  daughter  of  Zion:  for  I  will 
make  thy  horn  iron  and  thy  hoof  brass, 
and  thou  shalt  beat  in  pieces  many  people,” 
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etc.  As  it  is  always  communion  day  at  the 
tabernacle  so  is  it  also  the  day  of  the 
assumption.  The  point  in  dispute  is  always 
assumed.  Such  preaching  as  I  heard  there 
I  never  heard  before.  This  Paul  Pratt  had 
no  sermon  proper.  He  harangued  on  the 
latter  day  judgments.  Mormon  preach¬ 
ing  is,  they  say,  a  literal  proclamation  of 
the  Bible  words.  They  take  the  prophecy 
as  it  reads.  So  the  preachers  say  and  so 
the  people  believe.  They  delight  to  talk 
about  “  the  remnant”  among  the  valleys  of 
the  high  mountains.  They  are  the  latter 
day  saints,  the  chosen  of  the  Lord ;  yet 
they  shall  barely  escape  those  awful  judg¬ 
ments.  All  the  wars  of  history  are  as 
nothing  to  that  devastating  conflict  which 
is  to  come,  and  out  of  which  only  the  saints 
shall  come  alive.  They  never  tire  of  re¬ 
hearsing  the  woes  they  have  endured  and 
the  wonderful  escapes  from  the  plots  of 
persecutors.  Their  history  is  to  them  full 
of  miracles.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  have  some  marvelous  stories  to  tell 
their  children  and  their  visitors.  But  from 
the  gentile  point  of  view  these  stories  have 
no  element  of  divinity  in  them. 

The  assumption,  we  might  say  presump¬ 
tion,  of  the  leaders  appears  not  alone  at  the 
Tabernacle  where  the  gentiles  are  generally 
expected  to  hear  Mormon  preaching,  but 
especially  in  the  ward  churches,  of  which 
there  are  twenty  in  the  city.  I  attended  the 
13th  ward  church  one  Sunday  evening. 
Mr.  Ferremore  Little,  a  son-in-law  of  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  and  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City 
preached.  Ills  text  was  “  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,” 
etc.  Jlis  first  point  was,  we  are  the  faithful — 
the  genuine  saints  to  whom  the  promise  is 
made.  All  others  are  deceivers  or  deceived. 
He  went  on  to  arraign  all  sects,  saying  that 
they  all  strained  Scripture  to  meet  their 
ideas  and  if  they  find  any  text  which  liter¬ 
ally  interpreted  interferes  with  these  ideas, 
they  spiritualize  it  until  it  means  nothing 
or  does  fit.  Lie  said  the  gentiles  have  got 
a  big  job  on  hand,  while  the  Mormons  had 
an  easy  work,  as  they  took  all  Scripture  to 
mean  just  what  it  said.  So  far  as  doctrine 
was  concerned  the  Mayor’s  sermon  was  a 
petitio  principii  throughout,  but  as  to  counsel 


which  he  gave  his  hearers,  no  man  could  do 
better  than  he  did.  He  said,  “  Pay  for  a 
thing  or  go  without  it.’  Provide  first  of  all 
for  all  of  your  family.  Be  diligent.  Don’t 
wait  like  Micawber  for  4  something  to  turn 
up.’  Turn  something  up.”  He  enlarged  and 
emphasized  kindness  in  the  family.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  Moses  said  “  spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child,”  which  words  we  never  be¬ 
fore  heard  attributed  to  the  Lawgiver,  but 
he  said  he  thought  that  “  Moses  was  mis¬ 
taken”!  Further  he  said  that  he  himself 
had  thirteen  children  and  he  had  never 
whipped  one  of  them  in  his  life. 

Bishop  Wooley  followed  the  mayor;  his 
theme  was  “  Sacrifice.”  He  reviewed  the 
history  of  their  wanderings  ;  told  of  their 
loyalty  in  danger ;  said  preparations  were 
made  to  burn  the  city  rather  than  let  Gen. 
Johnson  and  his  army  occupy  it.  So  would 
they  do  again  should  any  foe  invade.  The 
old  story — I  heard  it  half  a  dozen  times 
within  a  three  days’  sojourn. 

One  thing  is  notable  in  all  Mormon  dis¬ 
course  and  conduct.  The  people  are  trained 
to  think  of  themselves  as  a  separate  people. 
They  are  veritable  Ishinaelites — their  hand 
is  against  everybody  and  they  evidently  be¬ 
lieve  every  man’s  hand  is  against  them.  It 
seems  to  an  observer  that  a  violated  con¬ 
science  in  them  keeps  constantly  active  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  offensiveness  to  others. 
Another  notable  and  painful  fact  which  is 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  a  visitor  is  a  hos¬ 
tile  and  even  revengeful  feeling  towards  the 
general  government.  In  private  talk,  in  pub¬ 
lic  speech,  it  alwaj's  appears.  The  Mormons 
as  a  people  hate  the  United  States.  When 
Brigham  led  his  people  across  the  mount¬ 
ains  his  avowed  purpose  was  to  locate  in  a 
country  which  did  not  belong  to  the  United 
States.  But  while  he  was  marching  on, 
Mexico  ceded  this  very  country  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Brigham  thus  found  himself 
still  in  the  United  States,  much  to  his  dis¬ 
gust.  Religion,  as  evangelical  people  hold 
it,  is  of  course  their  enemy  and  they  are  the 
avowed  enemies  of  it,  but  one  hears  vastly 
more  said  against  the  United  States  than 
against  any  or  all  churches  of  bodies  of 
Christians  together.  Mormondom  is  a  very 
hot-bed  of  treason,  and  I  believe  that  the 
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government  has  something  to  look  after  in 
that  people  who  not  only  never  admit  that 
they  are  a  part  of  it  but  openly  avow  that 
they  are  charged  with  a  heavenly  commis¬ 


sion  to  destroy  it.  But  Camp  Douglas 
overlooks  the  city  and  reminds  them  of  an 
institution,  if  not  of  the  Constitution,  of  the 
United  States. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  STATE. 


Very  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  amendment  to  the  same 
which  declares  that  “  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  relig¬ 
ion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there¬ 
of  -to  wit,  in  1798 — this  government 
formed  a  treaty  with  Tripoli,  one  of  the 
Mohammedan  powers,  in  which  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  a  declaration  in  these  words  :  “  The 

government  of  the  United  Stales  is  not,  in  any 
sense,  founded  on  the  Christian  Religion.” 
This  declaration  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Senate,  and  for  more  than  eighty  years 
has  lain  in  the  archives  of  the  Department 
of  State,  authenticated  by  the  signature  of 
George  Washington. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Washington  and 
his  compeers,  who  had  framed  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  did  not  understand  the  nature  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  government  they  had  founded  ? 
Or  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  their 
purpose  to  make  a  godless  and  atheistic 
State  ?  Either  of  these  postulates  would  be 
preposterous,  but  not  more  so  than  the  sup¬ 
position  that  they  meant  to  deny  the  notori¬ 
ous  fact,  in  which  they  doubtless  rejoiced, 
that  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  in  the  sense  implied  by  this  fact 
it  was  not  improper  to  speak  of  the  nation 
as  Christian.  What  they  really  meant  to 
affirm,  doubtless,  was  that  the  government 
had  no  organic  union  or  official  relation 
with  Christianity  any  more  than  with  any 
other  form  of  religion  ;  that  it  was  founded 
upon  no  religious  creed,  but  upon  those 
principles  of  justice  and  righteousness 
which  are  the  common  inheritance  of  the 
race  and  older  than  any  church  or  religious 


system;  that  it  did  not  presume  to  decide 
which  of  all  the  various  religions  of  the 
world  was  the  true  one,  but  left  that  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  decided  by  the  people  themselves 
in  free  debate ;  that  it  was  bound  to  protect’ 
not  Christians  alone  but  the  advocates  of 
every  other  form  of  religion,  in  their’  right 
of  worship,  discussion  and  propagandism ; 
that  a  Buddhist  temple,  a  Jewish  synagogue, 
a  Mohammedan  mosque,  a  Chinese  Joss- 
house  and  a  Christian  church  would  all  be 
under  protection  of  one  and  the  same  law, 
the  government  not  concerning  itself  with 
the  creeds  and  practices  of  the  worshipers 
so  long  as  they  should  be  good  and  faithful 
citizens  of  the  Republic.  Christianity  in 
their  view  had  no  special  privileges  ;  it  was 
in  the  same  open  field  with  all  other  relig¬ 
ions,  and  must  fight  its  own  battles  with  its 
own  weapons  and  at  its  own  expense. 

Many  excellent  Christian  men  shrink 
from  these  affirmations  as  they  would  shrink 
from  a  cold  bath  in  a  wintry  air.  They 
seem  to  fear  that  Christianity  will  somehow 
fail  if  there  is  not  some  visible  ligament 
between  it  and  the  State ;  or,  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  without  such  a  ligature  they  fear  the 
State  will  come  to  nought.  These  men  in 
their  terror  frame  ingenious  arguments 
from  the  history  and  practice  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  refute  the  declaration  made  by 
Washington  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the 
American  people  in  1796.  Some  of  them 
are  laboring  with  might  and  main,  no  doubt 
with  the  best  intentions,  to  incorporate  a 
religious  confession  into  the  Constitution. 
They  tell  us  that  the  chief  founders  of  the 
American  State  were  Christian  men,  that 
our  laws  and  institutions  are  more  or  less 
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pervaded  by  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
Christianity,  that  Religion  and  the  Civil 
Power  came  over  the  sea  in  the  Mayflower 
in  holy  wedlock,  and  what  God  hath  joined 
together  must  not  be  put  asunder.  It  is 
undeniable  that  Church  and  State  were 
wedded  in  the  Colonial  days,  and  that  the 
divorce  decreed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  preparation  for  which 
had  been  slow  and  painful,  was  nothing  less 
than  a  revolution,  the  meaning  of  which  has 
been  gradually  unfolding  from  that  day  to 
this.  Of  course  the  government,  under 
the  influence  of  old  precedents  and  habits, 
failed  to  adjust  itself  at  once  and  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars  to  the  new  doctrine.  Many  prac¬ 
tices  were  continued  only  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  used  to  them  and  no  one  cared  to 
object.  It  is  always  so  in  revolutions 
which  bring  new  principles  to  the  front. 
Though  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the 
Southern  States  of  this  Republic,  many 
practices  and  customs  which  originated  in 
that  institution  w7ill  doubtless  exist  for 
generations  to  come.  “First  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,” 
is  the  law  of  all  growth.  The  early  homo¬ 
geneity  of  our  nation  is  gone,  and  we  have 
now  come  to  the  point  where  we  must 
decide  whether  we  will  adjust  the  forms 
and  practices  of  our  government  to  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Constitution  as 
interpreted  by  Washington  and  his  com¬ 
peers,  or  annul  that  principle  and  concede 
to  one  form  of  religion,  powers,  prerogatives 
and  privileges  denied  to  the  rest.  Such  is 
the  meaning  of  all  the  discussion  we  wit¬ 
ness  at  this  day  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 
the  Church  with  the  State,  under  our  form 
of  government.  The  issue  is  obscured  by 
many  and  deep-seated  prejudices,  but  we 
believe  it  will  work  itself  clear  at  last,  and 
that  Christian  men  will  be  led  to  see  that 
the  State  will  l'ender  the  highest  service  to 
religion  by  keeping  rigidly  within  her  own 
secular  sphere  and  minding  her  own  busi¬ 
ness  with  all  her  might. 

Of  course  the  government  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  affairs  must  often  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  cognizance  of  the  religion  of 
its  citizens.  In  other  words,  it  must  adjust 
itself  to  facts  as  it  finds  them.  In  order  to 


administer  justice  between  antagonistic  per¬ 
sons  or  sects  it  must  sometimes  take  judi¬ 
cial  notice  of  their  various  religious  doctrines 
and  practices,  but  never  as  either  approving 
or  condemning  them.  If  in  order  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  its  citizens  it  administers  an  oath,  it 
will  do  it  in  the  way  which  most  effectually 
binds  the  conscience  of  him  who  swears. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  being 
Christians,  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  the 
courts  as  a  matter  of  convenience  may  well 
be  adjusted  to  that  fact.  But  these  forms 
imply  no  sanction  of  Christianity  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  any  more  than  the 
simple  “  affirmation  ”  which  contains  no 
mention  of  God  nor  any  reference  to  relig¬ 
ion  implies  a  sanction  of  atheism.  If  the 
Bible  is  used  in  the  courts,  it  is  not  that  the 
government  passes  an  official  judgment  upon 
its  character  or  undertakes  to  settle  the 
question  of  its  inspiration,  but  that  it  sim¬ 
ply  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  if  not  a  majority  of  citizens  believe  it 
to  be  a  revelation  of  God’s  will,  and  that  an 
oath  taken  with  the  hand  resting  upon  it  or 
followed  by  a  kiss  upon  its  open  page  is  re¬ 
garded  by  them,  with  an  awe  they  would  not 
otherwise  feel.  This  form  is  set  aside  in 
deference  to  the  conscience  of  the  Quaker 
who  thinks  it  a  sin  to  swear,  and  to  the 
preference  of  the  unbeliever,  who  is  simply 
required  to  “  affirm  ”  that  he  will  speak  the 
truth.  When  believers  in  other  religions 
than  Christianity  are  offered  as  witnesses, 
the  Court,  desiring  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
inquires  what  form  of  oath  is  regarded  by 
them  as  most  binding,  and  then  proceeds  to 
administer  the  same  in  spite  of  any  seeming 
absurdity  or  superstition.  A  curious  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  is  now  before  us,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  will  best  appear  if  we 
copy  it  in  full : 

From  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Herald. 

In  the  county  court  tlie  trial  of  the  People  vs.  Ah 
Chee  and  All  Quong,  indicted  for  robbing  a  China¬ 
woman  of  jewelry  and  other  valuables,  was  begun. 
The  parties  to  the  suit  being  all  Mongolians,  it  was 
concluded  to  swear  the  witnesses  by  the  most  binding 
Chinese  form.  As  the  ceremony  consisted  of  sacri¬ 
fice  both  by  fire  and  blood,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
adjourn  to  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  court-house. 
A  chicken  and  the  necessary  -Toss  sticks  or  wooden 
tapers  were  procured,  and  the  latter  stuck  in  the 
ground  and  lighted.  While  they  were  burning,  the 
prosecuting  witness, the  woman  who  had  been  robbed, 
held  an  animated  consultation  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kevin,  court  interpreter,  after  which  two  wax  tapers 
were  lighted,  and,  after  being  brought  in  contact  with 
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the  neck  of  the  chicken,  were  stuck  in  the  ground. 
Now  began  the  serious  business.  A  formidable  piece 
of  yellow  paper,  covered  with  Chinese  characters, 
was  brought  out  and  handed  to  Mr.  Kevin,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  receive  it,  saying  in  English  that  if  he  or 
any  white  man  read  it  the  ceremony  would  lose  much 
of  its  force,  as  the  witnesses  would  claim  that  they 
had  not  understood  him.  The  document  was  then 
tendered  to  several  Chinamen,  all  of  whom  refused 
to  read  it,  one  saying  in  good  English  that  he  would 
not  read  the  paper  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Finally  a  Chinaman  was  found  brave  enough  to 
undertake  the  office.  He  read  the  dread  formula 
first  to  the  woman,  who  repeated  it  as  he  read.  At 
its  conclusion  a  large  bundle  of  paper,  previously 
prepared,  was  lighted,  over  which  the  woman  stepped 
a  couple  of  times,  and  then  took  possession  of  the 
chicken  and  die  sacrificial  knife,  a  cleaver-shaped 
implement,  which  had  lain  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
during  the  reading  of  the  oath.  The  male  witnesses 
were  then  arranged  in  front  of  the  tire,  the  oath  was 
again  read,  each  repeating  it  after  the  reader,  who, 
after  he  had  finished  reading  it;  threw  it  on  the  fire. 
The  Chinamen  then,  one  by  one,  stepped  over  the 
fire,  the  head  of  the  chicken  was  chopped  off  by  the 
woman  and  the  sacrifice  was  accomplished.  We 
made  an  effort  to  get  a  translation  of  the  oath,  but 
were  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Nevin  informing  our  messen¬ 
ger  that,  as  lie  had  not  read  the  document,  he  could 
not  accommodate  us. 

We  commend  this  judicial  incident  to 
the  consideration  of  those  well-meaning  but 
mistaken  persons  who  perplex  themselves 
and  others  with  long  arguments  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  papers  to  show  that  the  government 
sanctions  Christianity,  and  makes  itself 
Christian  in  administering  oaths  to  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  form  which  they  deem  most 
sacred.  If  immigration  from  China  in¬ 
creases  in  the  future  as  rapidly  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  such  scenes  may  become  frequent 
in  our  courts  of  justice.  But  who  would 
think  that  the  government  thereby  expressed 
its  belief  in  the  Chinese  religion  ?  We 
commend  to  the  same  well-meaning  class  of 
persons  the  words  of  the  Master :  “  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.”  We  recom¬ 
mend  them,  moreover,  to  study  the  histori¬ 
cal  records  which  show  what  a  brood  of 
curses  lias  sprung  from  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  since  the  time  when  Constantine 
injected  into  the  veins  of  the  Church  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  as  much  of  the  blood  of  pagan¬ 
ism  as  he  took  of  Christianity  into  his  own 


heart  and  empire.  How  any  Christian,  with 
these  records  before  him,  can  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  or  restore  the  slightest  film  of  that 
unholy  union  of  Church  and  State  which 
the  clear-sighted  founders  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  forbade  is  more  than  we  are  able  to 
understand.  The  desire  to  buttress  the 
authority  of  the  Church  by  an  alliance  with 
the  State  seems  to  us  to  imply  a  sad  want 
of  faith  in  Christianity  as  a  moral  and 
spiritual  power.  It  is  nothing  but  practical 
infidelity.  If  the  Christian  Church  would 
conquer  the  world,  she  must  cut  every  rope 
that  holds  her  to  the  pier  of  temporal 
authority  and  keeps  her  forever  floundering 
in  shallow  water.  Taking  aboard  her  arma¬ 
ment  of  “  weapons  that  are  not  carnal  but 
spiritual,”  she  must  raise  her  anchors  from 
the  mud,  unfurl  her  canvas,  set  her  compass 
by  the  eternal  stars,  and,  catching  the  winds 
of  the  Spirit,  “sail  the  seas  of  God”  with 
a  courage  that  knows  no  fear  or  faltering, 
and  a  faith  weakened  by  no  doubt.  Then 
indeed  will  God  give  her  victory. 

That  a  state  will  be  pure  in  proportion  as 
its  citizens  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ  we  most  profoundly  believe  ;  but  the 
moral  and  spiritual  influences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  can  flow  normally  into  the  State 
only  through  the  hearts  of  individual  citi¬ 
zens,  not  by  any  organic  or  official  method  ; 
and  the  purity  thus  introduced  will  express 
itself,  not  by  any  attempt  to  incorporate  a 
Christian  creed  into  the  Constitution,  nor 
in  any  patronage  of  the  Church,  nor  by  the 
slightest  departure  from  its  secular  func¬ 
tions,  but  in  the  finer  quality  of  the  justice 
it  administers  and  represents,  in  a  stricter 
fidelity  to  its  obligations,  and  in  the  more 
faithful  and  impartial  performance  of  it3 
own  special  duties.  Oliver  Juhnson. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Monday  morning  brought  Calvin  Birge 
and  Superintendent  Cone  together  again. 
Before  the  close  of  the  interview  the  previ- 
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ous  Friday,  the  Superintendent  had  decided 
to  find  or  make  a  place  for  young  Bil  ge  in 
the  company’s  employ,  having  discovered 
in  him  a  certain  prompt,  available  force 
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which,  if  allied  to  good  judgment  and  welded 
by  practical  training,  would  make  excellent 
stock  of  which  to  grow  a  successful  railroad 
man.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Calvin 
found  work  enough  to  satisfy  his  aspirations 
in  that  direction,  and  a  salary  which  he 
was  assured  would  be  increased  in  direct 
ratio  with  his  usefulness. 

It  was  not  a  little  amusing  to  Mitchell  to 
note  how  soon  “the”  road  became  “our” 
road  and  the  Superintendent  “  our  ”  Super¬ 
intendent,  and  how  soon  the  affairs  of  the 
company  became  the  immediate,  personal 
affairs  of  Calvin  Birge.  He  was  already 
infected  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  for  anything  concerning  “  our 
road ;  ”  an  enthusiasm  which  Mrs.  Birge 
could  not  comprehend,  and  of  which  she 
secretly  wished  to  hear  as  little  as  possible. 

If  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  it  was  Mrs. 
Birge’s  private  conviction  that  Calvin’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  railroad  was  to  be  re¬ 
garded  in  the  light  of  a  punishment  for 
some  past  transgression  of  his,  or  hers,  or 
perhaps  of  some  ancestor  who  had  long 
since  gone  to  his  reward.  That  a  Seaborn 
should  ever  come  to  be  a  railroad  man  was 
as  dreadful  as  it  was  unexpected.  She  had 
supposed  that  Calvin  was  foreordained  to 
be  a  lawyer  and  statesman,  according  to 
the  Seaborn  traditions.  It  had  given  her 
convictions  a  severe  wrench  and  had  half 
broken  her  heart  to  relinquish  that  plan, 
but  that  he  should  become  a  railroad  man, 
that  was  adding  insult  to  injury.  Her 
thought  ran  back  to  the  time  when  Calvin 
and  Mitchell  tore  up  the  heliotropes  and 
geraniums  in  their  garden  to  make  room  for 
a  railroad,  and  she  wondered  if  Calvin  had 
then  some  unaccountable  premonition  of 
his  future  occupation.  She  had  a  sickening 
suspicion  that  it  was  inevitable,  and  she 
knew  that  it  was  useless  to  fight  against 
the  inevitable,  but  she  had  many  a  long 
struggle  with  her  own  heart  upon  the  stairs  ; 
in  fact  she  was  on  the  stairs  most  of  the 
time  that  summer,  and  made  many  and 
many  a  fruitless  attempt  to  believe  that  this 
was  one  of  the  “  all  things  ’  that  “  work 
together  for  good,”  before  she  became 
reconciled  to  the  fact. 

Soon  after  September  came  in,  the  affairs 


of  the  Seaborn-Birge  family  were  gotten  into 
definite  shape.  Fragments  of  the  various 
investments  were  gathered  up ;  Mitchell 
came  home ;  Calvin’s  salary  went  to  meet 
household  expenses,  and  with  rigid  economy 
it  was  possible  to  go  on  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  comfort.  Calvin,  brave  as  he  was 
disposed  to  be  from  the  start,  found  that 
the  loss  of  money  entailed  more  self-denial 
than  he  had  supposed,  and  was  at  times  in¬ 
convenient  enough ;  while  Mitchell,  who 
never  knew  and  probably  never  would  know 
the  value  of  money,  fretted  and  fumed  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  go  here  or  there,  buy 
opera  tickets  and  all  the  new  books.  He 
insisted  that  if  one  had  luxurious  tastes  one 
should  have  the  wherewithal  to  gratify 
them.  The  laws  of  demand  and  supply 
should  be  commensurate,  and  if  they  were 
not  some  one  was  to  blame, — he  did  not  take 
it  upon  himself  to  say  who. 

His  mother,  who  was  the  recipient  of  his 
complaints,  listened,  and  looked  concernedly 
at  her  younger  son,  but  she  knew  from  long 
experience  that  he  had  a  healthy  way  of 
throwing  his  vexations,  like  an  eruption,  to 
the  surface,  and  that  the  more  violent  the 
eruption,  the  calmer  and  more  content  he 
would  presently  become.  Directly  she 
would  hear  him  at  the  organ  in  “  Mitchell’s 
corner,”  striking  grand,  war-like  chords 
that  throbbed  and  rolled  through  the  house 
from  attic  to  cellar,  and  which  at  length  fell 
off  into  mournful  minor  strains  that  brought 
tears  to  her  eyes,  she  knew  not  why  ;  or  he 
would  sit  dreaming  through  his  fingers 
some  quaint  fancy  that  she  could  not  under-r 
stand,  till  all  vexatious  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  had  passed  away.  Then  he  would  seek 
his  mother,  and  beg  her  pardon  for  his  im¬ 
patient  and  fretful  words. 

Mitchell,  slight  and  somewhat  undersized, 
was  a  general  favorite,  and  altogether  more 
popular  than  his  tall,  strong  brother,  and 
handsomer,  for  Calvin,  though  a  noticeable 
man,  with  a  distant  air  that  his  mother 
approvingly  said  wTent  with  the  Seaborn 
blood,  was  by  no  means  a  handsome  man. 
He  needed  years,  and  sorrow,  if  rightly  met 
and  borne,  to  soften  and  tone  him  into 
attractiveness.  Perhaps  a  certain  hardness 
and  severity  are  wont  to  go  with  conscious 
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rectitude  and  conscious  strength.  But 
Mitchell  had  a  singular,  girlish  sort  of 
beauty,  set  off  by  eyes  whose  liquid  depths 
seemed  soundless.  Sometimes,  when  he 
came  to  his  mother  in  his  seasons  of  self- 
reproach,  and  he  had  many  'of  them,  she 
grew  hushed  and  awed  in  looking  into 
those  eyes,  for  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had 
lived  ages,  and  had  known  sorrow  upon  sor¬ 
row.  Between  this  mother  and  younger 
son  there  ever  existed  a  close  and  intimate 
communion ;  she  knew  many  of  his  most 
secret  thoughts;  she  found  reproduced  in 
him  many  of  her  own  perplexities,  and  she 
knew  that  he  would  go  on,  years,  asking 
fruitless  questions.  The  religious  element 
began  to  develop  in  him  early,  so  early  that 
she  could  never  tell  when  nor  where,  but 
along  with  his  slowness,  fretfulness,  impa¬ 
tience  and  passionate  outbursts  all  out  of 
proportion  to  the  occasion,  there  grew  up  in 
the  boy  a  tenderness,  a  compassion,  a  quick 
contrition  and  confession  which  satisfied 
the  mother  that,  mistaken  as  she  had  been 
about  many  things,  she  might  be  sure  of 
this — Mitchell  had  been  taught  and  led  by 
the  same  spiritual  influences  that  brought 
her  to  a  condition  of  trust.  He  might  be 
tossed  about  by  doubts,  and  apparently  lost 
in  seas  of  uncertainties,  but  she  believed 
that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  had 
given  God  his  hand  and  that  He  would 
never  let  him  go.  This  was  one  of  the 
trusts  with  which  she  quieted  and  comforted 
herself,  and  it  was  also  one  of  the  reasons 
which  made  her,  as  Calvin  said,  “devote” 
Mitchell  to  the  ministry ;  this  heedless 
Mitchell  who  was  in  the  main,  gay,  debonair, 
with  a  kindly  word  and  genial  smile  for 
every  one. 

Calvin’s  infatuation  for  the  road  was, 
according  to  Mitchell,  evinced  by  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  do  whatsoever  the  Superintendent 
required  of  him,  even  to  the  extent  of  run¬ 
ning  on  errands,  executing  personal  com¬ 
missions  and  the  like.  One  of  these  com¬ 
missions  took  him,  one  morning  soon  after 
he  entered  the  company’s  service,  to  Mrs. 
Suavity’s  elegant  abode. 

As  he  delivered  a  message  and  a  minute 
parcel  that  he  was  instructed  to  be  very 
private  about,  he  heard  a  voice  that  made 


him  look  at  two  girls  who  were  languidly 
playing  croquet  in  the  shade.  The  girl 
with  reddish-brown  hair  sent  her  ball  under 
the  arch  and  looked  up  indifferently.  See¬ 
ing  a  stranger  on  the  veranda  she  looked 
again.  The  first  glance  told  Calvin  that  it 
was  the  girl  lie  had  heard  singing  to  Mother 
Goodenough,  and  the  second,  meeting  the 
eyes  which  no  one  could  forget,  satisfied 
him  that  it  was  indeed  Cicily,  the  little  girl 
he  used  to  quarrel  with.  He  remembered 
principally  that  they  quarreled. 

It  was  years  since  they  had  seen  each 
other,  but  Cicily  knew  him  at  once,  and 
seeing  that  he  recognized  her,  she  threw 
down  her  mallet  and  they  met  like  old 
friends,  who,  if  they  had  quarreled  in  the 
past,  would  never  quarrel  again.  As  he 
held  the  small,  soft  hand  in  his  strong  grasp, 
he  felt  his  pulses  suddenly  throbbing  as  if 
he  had  drunken  new  wine.  The  joy  of 
meeting  any  one  whom  she  had  known  in 
the  old  days  was  so  genuine  that  her  face 
glowed  with  delight.  The  face  he  saw  at 
that  moment  Calvin  Birge  never  forgot. 

Lou  came  up  and  was  presented,  and 
Mrs.  Suavity,  watchful  Mrs.  Suavity,  seeing 
from  the  window  the  group  bn  the  lawn, 
approached,  and  Calvin  was  presented  to 
Mrs.  Suavity. 

Mr.  Birge  ?  This  was  an  unexpected 
pleasure.  She  had  known  the  Birges.  Mrs. 
Birge  his  mother  was  an  invalid  formerly. 
Had  she  recovered  her  health  ? 

Mrs.  Suavity  thought  in  the  next  two  or 
three  moments  enough  to  fill  a  volume,  and 
schemes  reaching  farther  than  she  knew 
were  incipient  then. 

At  the  close  of  the  brief  interview  Calvin 
Birge  wras  cordially  invited  by  Mrs.  Suavity 
to  call  at  the  house  at  his  earliest  conven¬ 
ience.  The  young  ladies  found  the  sum¬ 
mer  evenings  dull.  Miss  Cicily  had  in¬ 
quired  after  his  brother  Mitchell.  Would 
he  not  bring  his  brother  Mitchell  also? 

The  same  day  Calvin  had  the  furniture 
in  his  room  moved  across  the  hall,  into  the 
room  over  the  library  formerly  occupied  by 
the  tutor,  giving  as  a  reason  that  it  was 
larger  and  lighter  and  that  he  would  get  the 
sunlight  in  the  morning. 

An  affair  connected  with  the  road  took 
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Calvin  out  of  town  for  two  or  three  succeed¬ 
ing  days,  and  there  seemed  no  opportunity 
for  saying  to  Mitchell  that  he  had  seen 
Miss  Cicily  and  to  speak  of  the  invitation 
to  call  upon  Mrs.  Suavity  and  the  young- 
ladies.  But  one  evening  not  long  after, 
having  somewhat  more  than  faithfully  dis¬ 
charged  all  his  duties,  he  strolled  into 
“  Mitchell’s  corner.”  Mitchell  was  at  the 
organ,  concealed  by  the  curtains,  attempt¬ 
ing  by  slow,  uncertain  touches  to  recall  a 
•half-forgotten  theme,  that  somehow  persist¬ 
ently  haunted  his  brain  to-night.  The  only 
light  in  the  long  hall  came  from  the  chande¬ 
lier  that  overhung  the  upper  landing,  mak¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  moonlight  in  the  “corner,” 
very  pleasant  and  dreamy.  Without  speak¬ 
ing,  Calvin  stretched  himself  on  the  lounge 
and  listened.  The  weird,  fragmentary 
melody,  beginning  vaguely  and  leading  no¬ 
where,  harmonized  with  Calvin’s  excep¬ 
tional  mood.  Generally,  he  believed  that 
Mitchell  wasted  time  over  the  organ.  He 
not  unfrequently  heard  him  playing,  morn¬ 
ing,  noon  and  night ;  the  rolling  tones  fol¬ 
lowed  him  when  he  went  on  to  the  street 
and  greeted  him  on  his  return ;  and  he 
thought  Mitchell  should  spend  more  time 
over  his  books  and  less  over  his  music.  He 
liked  to  hear  Mitchell  play  when  he  played 
intelligibly,  and  by  that  he  meant  when 
Mitchell  played  something  that  he  could  un¬ 
derstand  ;  he  liked  to  hear  him  sing,  and  he 
had  himself  a  heavy  bass  voice  which  he  often 
joined  with  Mitchell’s  tenor,  to  their  mother’s 
great  delight.  But  Mitchell  was  prone  to 
wander  into  all  sorts  of  strange  vagaries,  im¬ 
provising  by  the  hour.  That  was  to  Calvin’s 
apprehension  a  reprehensible  waste  of  time. 
Mrs.  Suavity  would  have  said  it  was  also  a 
waste  of  force.  However,  Mitchell  would 
not  improvise  to-night ;  he  was  too  uneasy 
for  that  sort  of  dreaming.  It  fretted  him 
to  have  a  thing  slip  from  his  memory,  and 
yet  he  was  almost  certain  to  forget  a  matter 
that  he  especially  wished  to  remember,  a 
quotation  from  a  book  or  a  score.  He  would 
know  at  the  outset  what  he  wished  to  say 
or  play,  but  the  instant  he  opened  his  mouth 
or  stretched  out  his  hands  it  would  vanish, 
to  return  only  when  the  occasion  or  demand 
was  gone.  This  mental  freak  gave  Calvin 


license  to  observe  that  “  Mitchell  never  knew 
what  he  wanted  to  say  and  never  said  it 
unless  he  was  vexed.”  The  same  thing  had 
occurred  to-night,  and  after  many  fruitless 
attempts  to  recall  the  truant  theme  he 
turned  away,  not  caring  to  play  anything 
else.  Passing  the  lounge  his  eye  caught  the 
outline  of  a  prostrate  figure  there. 

“  Is  this  you  Cal.  ?  ”  he  asked,  putting  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  figure. 

“  Yes  ;  who  else  should  it  be  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  it  might  be  our  mother  ;  she 
comes  here  sometimes  when  I  am  playing.” 

“My  mother  retired  immediately  after 
tea,  having  a  headache,”  said  Calvin. 

“  I  say,  Cal,”  said  Mitchell  a  moment 
after;  “  let’s  go  somewhere.  It  is  intolera¬ 
bly  dull  here  to-night.” 

“  That  reminds  me,”  said  Calvin  without 
moving,  “  that  we  have  an  invitation  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Suavity  and  daughter  at  our  ear¬ 
liest  convenience.” 

“  Who  are  Mrs.  Suavity  and  daughter  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  Suavity  is  a  sister  of  our  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  her  daughter  is  very  like  what 
Mrs.  Suavity’s  daughter  would  naturally  be, 
pretty,  lady-like  and  so  nice,”  (Lou’s  very 
tone)  “and” — 

“  And  what  ?  ”  for  Calvin  had  stopped  as 
if  he  had  forgotton  what  he  was  about  to 
say. 

“  And  I  believe  there  is  some  one  else 
there — a  Miss  Cicily.” 

“  A  Miss  Cicily,”  repeated  Mitchell  mus¬ 
ingly.  “  Cicily — why  that  was  the  name  of 
the  little  girl  who  lived  over  by  the  railroad 
shops.  What  a  little  firefly  she  used  to  be, 
with  her  red  hair  and  touchy  temper.  I 
wonder  whatever  has  become  of  her?” 

“  This  Miss  Cicily  is  the  same  person.”  . 

“  No  ?  ”  questioned  Mitchell.  “  You  don’t 
mean  that  it  is  really  she  ?  ”  seeing  that  Cal¬ 
vin  made  no  further  remark. 

“Yes.” 

“  Let’s  call  on  Mrs.  Suavity  and  daugh¬ 
ter.” 

“  What,  to-night  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I’d  like  to  see  the  little  pepper-box 
once  more.  She  used  to  be  vastly  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  I  need  to  be  entertained  to-night.” 

Mitchell  was  importunate,  and  at  length, 
Calvin  reluctantly  yielded. 
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On  the  veranda  sat  Mrs.  Suavity,  Super¬ 
intendent  Cone,  and  Miss  Lou.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Cone  passed  much  of  his  leisure 
time  with  Lou  of  late.  Cicily  sat  in  the 
door-way,  taking  part  now  and  then  in  the 
rambling  conversation.  The  Superintendent 
was  falling  into  a  habit  of  talking  at  Cicily 
while  looking  at  Lou.  Cicily  listened,  and 
Lou  answered. 

Mrs.  Suavity  received  her  guests  with  a 
grace  and  ease  that  was  all  her  own,  and  so 
deftly  were  the  young  men  handled  that 
they  found  themselves  immediately  and 
irresistibly  on  the  easy  footing  of  old 
family  friends.  Mrs.  Suavity  and  Mitchell 
seemed  to  have  known  each  other  ever  since 
they  were  born,  if  not  before,  and  he  fell  at 
once  into  the  niche  prepared  for  him,  with¬ 
out  dreaming  of  the  niche  or  the  fall.  Her  art 
was  so  perfect  that  it  was  perfectly  natural. 
No  one,  excepting  perhaps  brother  Philip, 
knew  that  it  was  art,  and  even  he  was  per¬ 
plexed  about  it  at  times.  She  was  in  her 
element  to-night,  and  he  watched  her  with 
wondering  admiration  in  his  gray  eyes.  She 
amused  him,  she  entertained  him,  and  if 
he  was  also  a  little  afraid  of  her,  the  fear- 
only  increased  the  speculative  interest  with 
which  he  regarded  her.  He  had  a  passion 
for  experimenting  with  steam  ;  it  was  so 
uncertain,  so  incomprehensible,  he  never 
knew  just  what  it  would  do  even  under- 
given  conditions,  and  Mrs.  Suavity  had  for 
him  much  of  the  same  sort  of  fascination. 

The  household  had  adjourned  to  the  par¬ 
lors.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Suavity,  Lou  and 
Uncle  Philip  were  grouped  about  one  of  the 
low  tables.  Calvin  and  Cicily  were  sitting 
by  a  window,  the  only  self-conscious  persons 
in  the  room.  The  badinage  and  repartee 
that  flashed  from  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Suavity 
and  glanced  about  the  group,  gave  Calvin 
and  Cicily  an  excuse  for  listening  in  place  of 
talking.  But  at  length,  as  the  conversation 
grew  general  and  each  became  accrlstomed 
to  the  proximity  of  the  other,  Cicily  ven¬ 
tured  to  speak  of  the  old,  childish  days 
when  they  built  round-houses  and  railroad 
tracks. 

“  And  quarreled,”  suggested  Calvin. 

“  Did  we  quarrel  ?  ” 

“  Always.” 

2 


“  I  supposed  we  were  good  friends.” 

“  So  we  were.  We  never  parted  in 
anger.” 

Something  in  his  tone,  or  in  the  recollec¬ 
tions  his  words  called  up,  made  Cicily’s 
eyes  go  down  and  her  lips  quiver,  and  if  she 
had  been  alone  she  would  probably  have 
ciied.  It  was  easy  to  cry  in  those  days 
when  there  was  so  little  to  cry  about.  But 
a  suspicion  that  Calvin  knew  that  she 
wanted  to  cry  made  her  look  quickly  up 
with  eyes  that  sparkled  through  unshed' 
tears,  and  with  something  of  the  old  sauci¬ 
ness  of  manner  she  said, 

“  If  we  quarreled  it  was  not  my  fault.” 

“  Whose  then  ?  ” 

“  Why !  the  other  one  of  the  two  must 
have  begun  the  quarrel.” 

“  The  other  one  of  the  two  was  quiet, 
peace-loving  and  good-tempered,”  said 
Calvin,  with  a  mischievous  glance  which 
Cicily  failed  to  observe. 

Cicily’s  eyes  began  to  flash.  “  Then  loth 
were  not  peace-loving  and  good-tempered  ?  ” 

“  How  could  they  be,  since  they  quar¬ 
reled?” 

“  It  tabes  two  to  make  a  quarrel !  ” 

“  And  one  to  begin.” 

W ords  followed  words,  and  in  three  min¬ 
utes  they  had  a  genuine  quarrel  on  hand. 
With  flashing  eyes  and  a  swift  movement 
that  brought  vividly  back  the  tossing  red 
head,  the  torn  apron  and  the  shoeless  foot, 
Cicily  rose  from  her  seat.  She  wished  to 
see  Mitchell ;  she  had  scarcely  spoken  with 
him.  Calvin  detained  her  a  moment. 
Holding  out  his  hand,  he  said  seriously: 

“Pardon  me,  Miss  Cicily,  the  fault  was 
mine  this  time.  You  had  changed  so 
much  that  I  needed  this  evidence  to  feel 
certain  that  you  were  the  same  little  girl 
who  quarreled  with  me  years  ago.”  Cicily 
stood  with  determined  lips,  looking  steadily 
down  into  the  deep  blue  eyes  that  for  the 
first  time  were  to  her  beseeching. 

There  came  in  an  instant  a  new  sensation, 
a  consciousness  of  power  that  without 
moving  a  muscle  showed  itself  in  her  face, 
in  her  whole  figure  ;  the  little  girl  had  gone 
forever,  the  woman  was  there.  She  did  not 
at  once  give  him  her  hand,  and  he  added  in 
a  lower  and  less  positive  tone,  “  And  after 
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all,  I  believe  -we  took  more  comfort  in 
quarreling  than  other  children  take  in  play¬ 
ing  peaceably.”  But  she  did  not  speak, 
and  he  said  again,  “  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Miss  Cicily.” 

“  Granted,”  she  said,  but  she  did  not 
smile,  and  she  gave  him  only  a  portion  of 
her  hand,  and  presently  she  moved  away. 
He  had  said  that  the  fault  was  his  this 
time,  which  was  saying  by  implication 
that  the  fault  had  been  her’s  hitherto,  and 
he  had  done  her  an  injustice  thereby.  For 
in  her  heart  she  believed  herself  to  be  as 
mild  as  a  May  morning,  and  if  at  any  time 
she  were  otherwise,  it  was  the  fault  of 
whoever  opposed  her.  And  besides  she  had 
a  feeling  that  she  had  been  practised  upon 
and  made  to  exhibit  herself,  and  though 
she  had  granted  him  a  verbal  pardon  it  did 
not  follow  that  she  had  forgiven  him  at  all. 

Fortunately  Mrs.  Suavity  had  proposed 
music,  and  Lou  was  already  at  the  piano, 
with  the  understanding  that  Mitchell  was 
to  follow. 

Lou  played  and  sang  as  prettily  and 
accurately  as  she  did  everything  else.  If 
there  was  a  mechanical  smoothness  and 
sameness,  no  one  felt  disposed  to  criticise 
either  manner  or  method  ;  least  *  of  all 
Cicily,  who  could  never  be  made  to  com¬ 
prehend  or  follow  rules.  Consequently  she 
rarely  assisted  Lou,  never  unless  they  were 
alone.  But  when  Mitchell  began  to  play 
she  drew  near  as  if  she  were  called.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  girl’s  face  appealed  to  him 
when  he  met  her  look  a  little  while  ago,  and 
half  unconsciously  he  was  answering  now. 
Mitchell,  less  competent  and  positive  than 
Calvin,  was  broader  and  essentially  sympa¬ 
thetic.  He  seemed  to  himself  to  have  an 
infinite  number  of  sides,  and  to  find,  often 
unexpectedly,  something  responsive,  some¬ 
thing  in  common  with  every  one  who  ap¬ 
proached  him.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  en 
rapport  with  humanity  in  its  various  shapes 
and  shades.  Calvin  averred,  contemptu¬ 
ously,  that  every  lame  dog  and  miserable 
beggar  appealed  to  Mitchell.  The  appeal 
was  not  confined  to  lame  dogs  and  misera¬ 
ble  beggars,  as  Calvin  himself  came  to 
know  in  due  time.  To-night,  Mitchell  had 
responded  heartily  to  Mrs.  Suavity’s  fine 


tastes,  and  a  certain  rare  elegance  of  mind 
and  manner ;  he  had  understood  and  ap¬ 
proved  Lou’s  smiling  serenity  and  general 
desire  that  every  one  should  be  happy,  and 
he  had  met  the  Superintendent  on  specu¬ 
lative  grounds.  And  now,  here  was  Cicily. 
What  of  her?  The  pleasant  intercourse  of 
the  evening  had  put  him  into  the  right 
mood,  and  he  began  to  play  an  inspiring 
havmony,  helpful  and  hopeful,  and  when 
shortly  after  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Cicily’s 
rapt,  almost  solemn  profile,  he  forgot  that 
there  was  any  one  else  in  the  room. 

When  Mitchell  paused,  the  Superintendent 
said,  “  Please  give  us  a  song ;  something  old- 
fashioned,  no  foreign  jargon,”  and  in  turn¬ 
ing  over  a  pile  of  old  music  Mitchell  chanced 
upon  “  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly.” 
Lou  said,  “  Cicily  sings  that ;  I  never  at¬ 
tempt  it.”  Cicily  was  requested  to  sing, 
and  seeing  the  slight  something,  that  on 
any  lip  but  Mrs.  Suavity’s  might  have  been 
a  sneer,  sang  with  unexpected  firmness  and 
self-possession.  It  was  a  voice  defective 
and  untrained,  but  that  had  in  it  singular 
and  rare  qualities.  It  was  like  the  call  of 
a  bird,  wild,  free ;  with  the  earth  beneath, 
the  sky  above,  and  God  in  all. 

As  she  went  on  Mitchell  turned  his  face 
toward  her  as  a  blind  man  would  have 
done,  not  attempting  to  see,  and  the  Super¬ 
intendent  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  as  if  he 
were  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  Calvin 
looked  out  at  the  night  and  set  his  teeth. 

As  soon  as  she  stopped  Mrs.  Suavity  set 
every  one  talking.  “  What  a  beautif  nl 
song  !  What  a  pretty  sentiment.”  Almost 
any  influence  can  be  talked  off.  But  Cicily, 
turning,  met  the  Superintendent  looking  at 
her  fixedly. 

Presently,  amid  the  pleasant  chatter,  the 
young  men  rose  to  leave,  having  out-staid 
the  conventional  limit.  Mrs.  Suavity,  Lou 
and  the  Superintendent  accompanied  them 
to  the  veranda.  During  the  laughter  that 
followed  one  of  Mitchell’s  sallies,  Calvin 
turned  back.  He  found  Cicily  in  the  hall, 
and  she  gave  him  her  hand  without  reserva¬ 
tion. 

As  the  young  men  went  leisurely  home¬ 
ward  Mitchell  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  evenings  of  his  life.  He 
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had  conceived  an  admiration  for  Mrs.  Suav¬ 
ity  ;  he  was  disposed  to  like  Lou,  and  to 
respect  the  Superintendent.  Calvin  said 
nothing,  and  Mitchell  did  not  mention 
Cicily’s  name. 

A  little  later  Thilip  Cone  went  down  to 
his  hotel  with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes 
and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  such 
evenings. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

It  turned  out  that  Mitchell  Birge  had 
been  formerly  a  pupil  of  Professor  Brene, 
the  music  master,  under  whose  training 
Miss  Lou  and  Cicily  were  now  placed,  and 
naturally  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  escorting 
them  to  the  Professor’s  apartments  for  their 
lessons.  Lou’s  pleasant  voice  was  easily 
trained,  and  she  got  on  with  little  difficulty. 
The  irascible  Professor  never  stormed  at 
Lou,  but  Cicily  found  herself  in  rigid 
hands.  The  necessary  technical  work 
proved  wearisome  and  exasperating  to  the 
last  degree,  and  she  would  have  abandoned 
it  in  disgust,  but  for  Mrs.  Suavity’s  playful 
prophecy  that  she  would  do  that  very  thing. 
Mitchell,  too,  helped  her  with  his  never- 
failing  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

“Ah  !  ”  said  the  little  Professor  after  one 
of  the  severest  and  stormiest  sessions,  “  she 
has  a  magnificent  voice  if  I  could  but  bring 
it  under  control.” 

“But  you  will  eventually?”  questioned 
Mitchell. 

The  Professor  slowly  shook  his  head,  wip¬ 
ing  the  perspiration  from  his  face.  “  I 
doubt  it — I  doubt  it,”  he  said.  “  If  I  could 
control  the  girl,  I  could  control  the  voice ; 
they  are  of  a  piece,  girl  and  voice.  There ’s 
wonderful  promise  in  both,  but  who  would 
be  bold  enough  to  prophesy  what  either  will 
prove  to  be  ?  ” 

“  She  needs  a  motive,  and  that  may  come, 
sooner  or  later,”  said  Mitchell  musingly. 

“  You  are  probably  right,”  said  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  who  had  a  profound  respect  for  the 
keen  and  accurate  insight  which  Mitchell 
often  betrayed  concerning  the  conditions 
and  affairs  of  other  people,  while  appar¬ 
ently  as  blind  as  a  mole  in  the  simplest 
matters  concerning  himself. 


Scarcely  a  day  now  passed  that  Mitchell 
did  not  see  some  one  or  all  of  the  Suavity 
household,  including,  of  course,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent.  In  fact,  Mitchell  seemed  to  have 
become  one  of  the  family,  coming  and  going 
with  the  utmost  freedom.  There  were  no 
angles  or  sharp  corners  to  avoid  in  meeting 
Mitchell.  He  harmonized  with  Lou  and 
Cicily ;  they  consulted  and  jested,  and  en¬ 
tertained  each  other  as  only  young  people 
can,  and,  strangely  enough,  he  harmonized 
more  fully  with  Mrs.  Suavity  than  with  any 
one  else.  They  rarely  jested,  and  their 
long  conversations  were  almost  always  of  a 
serious,  speculative  nature.  Mrs.  Suavity 
knew  many  things  that  he  knew  not,  and 
she  was  positive  about  many  things  that 
she  did  not  know,  and  to  be  positive  with¬ 
out  proof  is  often  more  effective  than  to  be 
uncertain  with  proof.  Mitchell  was  curi¬ 
ously  incapable  of.  metaphysically  separa¬ 
ting  the  right  from  the  wrong,  if  they  were 
mixed,  and  they  usually  were,  especially  in 
those  days.  Mrs.  Suavity  had  read  largely, 
and  had  thought  some,  and  she  led  him 
hither  and  thither  by,  to  him,  new  paths 
over  old  fields  of  thought,  and  was  rapidly 
acquiring  a  prodigious  influence  over  the 
young  man. 

Calvin  complained  to  his  mother  that 
Mitchell  was  growing  idle,  working  barely 
enough  to  keep  up  with  his  classes,  when 
with  his  previous  advantages  he  might  have 
done  two  years’  work  in  one,  and  have  grad¬ 
uated  the  coming  year  if  he  would.  He, 
Calvin,  had  this  on  good  authority,  and  he 
thought  Mitchell  should  be  spoken  to  on 
the  subject. 

But  the  mother  endeavored  to  excuse  the 
younger  son.  He  was  never  strong  and 
there  was  some  trouble  with  his  eyes,  and 
he  ought  not  to  confine  himself  too  closely. 
At  the  same  time,  she  admitted  to  herself 
that  Mitchell  was  losing  his  interest  in  the 
studies  by  which  he  could  hope  to  graduate 
with  honor.  She  perceived  a  growing  un¬ 
easiness  and  dissatisfaction  with  himself 
and  his  probable  future.  He  was  less  com¬ 
municative  than  formerly,  avoided  explana¬ 
tions,  and  she  felt  vaguely  that  he  was  be¬ 
ing  drawn  away  from  herself.  It  troubled 
her  to  see  him  going  eagerly  out,  evening 
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after  evening,  while  Calvin  sat  with  folded 
arms  or  paced  hour  after  hour  the  long 
lower  hall.  At  first  Mitchell  entreated  Cal¬ 
vin  to  go  with  him,  but  meeting  rebuff  after 
rebuff  he  never  spoke  of  it  now.  A  cheery 

Good  night  ”  shouted  back  from  the  outer 
door ;  a  snatch  of  song  or  a  ringing  whistle 
as  he  passed  through  the  lawn ;  the  sharp 
click  of  the  gate  when  he  reached  the  street, 
and  he  was  gone,  night  after  night. 

It  had  always  been  a  sore  trial  to  this 
mother  that  the  brothers  should  seem  to 
have  so  little  in  common.  She  had  hoped 
that  they  would  grow  up  in  each  other’s 
arms,  loving,  trustful  and  communicative. 
But  they  were  wholly  unlike  from  the  first, 
and  as  they  grew  older  their  differences  in¬ 
creased  and  they  understood  each  other  less 
and  less.  Mitchell  could  affiliate  with  al¬ 
most  any  one  but  his  own  brother,  and  Cal¬ 
vin  had  less  patience  with  Mitchell  than 
with  any  one  else.  Notwithstanding,  there 
was  a  strong  and  abiding  affection  between 
them  ;  the  bond  of  brotherhood  was  one  to 
which  both  responded.  Calvin  would  have 
defended  Mitchell  with  his  life,  and  Mitch¬ 
ell  was  prouder  of  Calvin  than  of  anything 
else  on  earth. 

But  of  late  there  had  been  a  coolness, 
scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  but  increasing 
day  by  day.  A  flavor  of  contempt  betrayed 
itself  in  Calvin’s  manner  toward  Mitchell, 
and  Mitchell  responded  with  surprise  and 
then  with  resentment.  Calvin  rarely  ad¬ 
dressed  Mitchell,  and  Mitchell,  tired  of  ask¬ 
ing  unanswered  questions,  retreated  to  his 
“  corner  ”  when  Calvin  was  in  the  house,  or 
more  frequently  took  his  hat  and  went  out 
when  Calvin  came  in. 

Mrs.  Birge  grew  seriously  troubled  over 
this  state  of  things  and  appealed  to  both 
for  explanations,  which  neither  could  give. 
For  Bones  had  not  succeeded  in  proving  to 
Calvin  that  the  secret  of  his  present  un¬ 
paralleled  condemnation  of  Mitchell’s  short¬ 
comings  and  delinquencies  was  to  be  found 
in  his  own  mental  uneasiness,  and  a  certain 
fierce  jealousy  he  had  conceived  of  Mitchell 
because  he  was  long  and  often  in  Cicily’s 
society  when  Calvin  himself  was  hard  at 
work;  and  because,  when  both  were  in  her 
company  she  evidently  preferred  Mitchell  to 


himself.  Calvin  had  told  Bones  over  and 
over  again  that  he  did  not  love  Cicily,  that 
he  had  something  else  to  do,  and  if  she  pre¬ 
ferred  Mitchell  who  cared  ?  and  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  Bones  let  him  have  his  own  way. 

As  for  Mitchell,  he  had  grown  up  under  a 
general  impression  that  he  wTas,  somehow, 
Calvin’s  inferior.  In  his  heart  he  knew  that 
this  was  true  of  many  things,  but  not  of  all. 
The  latent  Seaborn  blood  was  beginning  to 
enter  a  vigorous  protest.  He  said  to  him¬ 
self  that  he  would  be  held  in  leading  strings 
no  longer,  that  he  could  attend  to  his  own 
affairs  and  that  Calvin  would  better  mind 
his  own  business.  That  Calvin  could  be  jeal¬ 
ous  of  him  never  entered  his  imagination. 
He  believed  that  Calvin  cared  as  little  for 
Cicily  as  Cicily  cared  for  Calvin,  and  that 
was  evidently  little  enough. 

Matters  had  gone  on  in  this  way,  the 
brothers  drifting  farther  apart,  when  one 
night  Calvin  observing  Mitchell’s  vacant 
chair  said,  as  they  rose  from  the  table, 

“Does  Mitchell  reside  under  this  roof?” 

“  Yes,  certainly.  Why  do  you  ask  such  a 
question  ?  ”  inquired  Mrs.  Birge,  surprise 
expressing  itself  in  her  face  and  tone. 

“  He  fails  to  honor  us  with  his  presence. 
I  have  not  seen  him  for  more  than  a  week.” 

“  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  long,”  said 
Mrs.  Birge,  apologetically.  “  He  often  dines 
alone,  coming  in  after  the  usual  hour,  and 
he  sometimes  dines  out  by  invitation,  as  I 
believe  he  does  to-day.” 

“I  should  think  he  did,  and  he  is  out 
driving  a  good  part  of  the  time.  He  must 
be  getting  on  famously.” 

“  Who  does  he  drive  with  ?  ” 

“  The  Suavitys,  of  course.  I  wish  for 
the  credit  of  the  family  that  he  had  sense 
enough  not  to  make  a  bore  of  himself,”  said 
Calvin  contemptuously. 

Mitchell  had  returned  unexpectedly  and 
entered  the  dining-room  in  time  to  hear 
Calvin’s  last  remark.  When  Calvin  turned 
he  met  Mitchell’s  flushed  face  and  glittering 
eyes. 

“My  dear,”  anxiously  interposed  Mrs. 
Birge,  “your  brother  thinks  you  should  not 
go  to  Mrs.  Suavity’s  so  often.” 

“  What  if  he  does  ?  ”  said  Mitchell  look¬ 
ing  straight  in  Calvin’s  eyes. 
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“  And  he  thinks  you  are  neglecting  your 
studies,”  said  Mrs.  Birge,  putting  her  hand 
on  Mitchell’s  arm. 

“  He  can  think  as  he  pleases,”  addressing 
not  his  mother,  but  Calvin,  at  whom  he 
looked  steadily. 

“  But  my  dear  boy,”  said  the  mother 
tremulously,  as  she  stepped  between  the 
flushed  faces.  “  My  dear  boy,  you  should 
do  as  Calvin  says  ;  he  knows  what  is  best;  ” 
for  to  Mrs.  Birge,  Calvin  wTas  the  head  of  the 
family, 

“  Mother,”  said  Mitchell  gently,  “  mother, 
once  for  all,  I  shall  not  do  as  Calvin  says, 
and  he  need  concern  himself  no  farther 
about  my  affairs.” 

“  If  I  had  not  concerned  myself  about  your 
affairs,”  said  Calvin  speaking  for  the  first 
time,  “  I  would  like  to  know  where  you 
would  have  been  the  past  few  months  ?  Do 
you  know  whose  time  and  money  you  are 
idling  away  ?  ” 

Calvin  regretted  the  words  the  moment 
they  were  spoken,  but  instead  of  retracting 
he  went  into  the  hall,  took  his  hat  and  went 
out  on  the  street. 

“  What  did  he  mean,  mother?  said  Mitch¬ 
ell,  whose  face  had  suddenly  grown  white. 

“  Oh  !  Mitchell !  Mitchell !  what  have  you 
done  ?  ”  cried  Mrs.  Birge  in  tears,  throwing 
her  arms  around  his  neck. 

“  Noihing,  mother,”  gently  unclasping  her 
arms.  “  Nothing.  What  did  he  mean  ?  ” 

“  Why,  "Mitchell,  you  know  it  is  his  money, 
the  income  from  the  Seaborn  fund,  that 
enables  you  to  go  on  -with  your  studies.  He 
turned  that  over  to  you  till  you  should  be  in 
a  position  to  take  care  of  yourself,  and  his 
salary,  almost  the  whole  of  it,  goes  to  help 
meet  the  household  expenses.  If  it  were  not 
for  Calvin  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do.” 

“  Why  was  I  not  told  this  before  ?  ” 
asked  Mitchell  with  a  certain  noticeable 
solemnity  in  his  manner.  “  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  enough  had  been  saved 
from  our  losses  to  meet  all  necessary  expen¬ 
ses.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  living  on 
his  money.” 

“  Your  brother  did  not  wish  you  to  know. 
He  wanted  you  to  feel  our  losses  as  little  as 
possible.  He  has  been  very  good  to  you, 
Mitchell.” 


“  If  he  did  not  wish  me  to  know,  why  did 
he  throw  it  at  me  now  ?  ” 

“  You  fretted  him,  my  son.  He  spoke 
hastily,  and  I  am  sure  he  regrets  it  already.” 

Mitchell  stood  thoughtfully  looking  down, 
while  his  mother  anxiously  watched  his  face. 
She  had  often  seen  him  fretful  and  angry, 
but  she  had  never  seen  him  like  this,  gentle 
but  determined.  A  new  expression  had 
come  into  his  face,  something  that  carried 
her  back  years.  She  had  seen  her  father 
look  thus. 

“  Mother,”  said  he  lifting  his  eyes  to  hers, 
and  speaking  in  a  suppressed  tone  that 
made  his  voice  sound  unreal,  “  I  would  like 
to  know  just  how  I  stand.  I  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  other  mistaken  impressions.  Have 
I  any  rights  here  ?  Is  there  anything  that 
belongs  to  me  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  his  mother,  unconsciously 
speaking  in  the  same  suppressed  tone.  “  The 
homestead  belongs  equally  to  you  and  your 
brother.  There  is  a  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  goes  to  keep  the  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings  in  repair,  and  the  surplus  goes  to  Cal¬ 
vin,  according  to  the  terms  of  your  grand¬ 
father’s  will.  The  surplus  has  not  been 
drawn  upon,  and  has  been  invested  from 
time  to  time  for  Calvin’s  benefit.  That  is 
what  we  call  the  Seaborn  fund.” 

“  And  that  he  turned  over  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“ There  were  no  writings? ” 

“  No,  he  simply  takes  that  money  to  meet 
your  expenses.” 

“I  understand.  Thank  you,”  and  he 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

“  But,”  said  his  mother  detaining  him, 
“  you  will  apologize  to  Calvin  ?  ” 

He  looked  at  her  curiously  for  a  moment. 

“  For  using  his  money?  Yes.” 

“  I  did  not  mean  that ;  he  would  not  wish 
you  to  do  that.  But  you  will  apologize  for 
speaking  as  you  did.” 

The  set  look  came  again  into  Mitchell’s 
lips  and  he  answered  in  a  low  voice, 

“  No  ” 

But  Mrs.  Birge  did  not  believe  that.  She 
had  known  Mitchell  twenty  years,  and  in 
that  time  she  thought  she  had  seen  every 
phase  of  his  character.  She  knew  that  he 
was  angry,  but  he  had  often  been  angry  and 
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had  as  often  repented  and  retracted.  She 
heard  him  going  up  the  stairs ;  she 
knew  he  would  go  to  the  “  corner,”  that  he 
would  for  further  seclusion  drop  the  curtain 
over  the  arched  entrance,  and  presently  she 
would  hear  the  heavy  tones  of  the  organ 
rolling  through  the  house.  After  a  while  he 
would  come  to  her  and  say  that  he  regretted 
his  hasty  words,  and  she  believed  he  would 
say  as  much  to  Calvin. 

Mrs.  Birge  went  to  her  apartment  full  of 
that  expectation,  which  she  dwelt  upon  all 
the  more  earnestly  because  there  was,  un¬ 
acknowledged,  a  secret  fear  that  it  might 
hot  be  so  after  all.  She  was  uneasy,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  new  look  that  had  come  into 
Mitchell’s  face. 

Neither  Mrs.  Birge  nor  her  sons  knew 
how  much  of  their  present  discomfort  and 
unkindly  feeling  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  loss  of  their  money.  The  economy  they 
were  obliged  to  practice  at  every  turn 
cramped  and  irritated  them  all.  Anxieties 
for  the  present  and  harassing  cares  for  the 
future  lie  a  grubbing  at  the  roots  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  bitterness  and  misery  in  the 
world.  Mrs.  Birge  felt  something  of  this 
as  she  sat  and  waited  and  listened  for  the 
organ  tones.  Moment  after  moment  passed 
and  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  the 
house.  Her  ears  ached  with  listening  and 
at  length  she  went  into  the  hall. 

As  she  surmised,  the  curtains  were  down, 
but  she  pai'ted  them,  and  there  sat  Mitchell, 
not  at  the  organ  but  at  the  table,  looking 
over  a  pile  of  record  papers.  Had  he  been 
growing,  unperceived,  into  a  likeness  of  his 
grandfather  Seaborn  ?  She  had  sometimes 
grieved  over  the  fact  that  Mitchell  was  “  all 
Birge.”  But  now  there  was  something  in 
Mitchell’s  face,  notwithstanding  the  hand¬ 
some  Birge  features,  that  made  him  look 
more  like  Judge  Seaborn  than  Calvin,  who 
had  the  family  face,  physique  and  manner. 
Could  it  be  that  Mitchell  was  something  of 
a  Seaborn  after  all?  The  question  made 
her  drop  the  curtain  and  return  to  her  apart¬ 
ment.  Shortly  after  Mitchell  went  out  with 
a  roll  of  papers  under  his  arm. 

For  two  or  three  days  Mitchell  avoided 
meeting  Calvin  and  seemed  unwontedly 
serious,  but  he  was  at  the  organ  practicing 


several  hours  a  day,  and  his  mother  felt 
that  if  a  change  had  come  over  him  it  could 
not  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  he  searched  the 
house  for  his  mother,  finding  her  in  the 
library.  She  knew  that  he  had  something 
to  tell  her  and  she  waited  for  him  to  begin. 

He  laid  a  roll  of  bank  bills  in  her  lap. 

“  What  is  this  ?  ”  she  asked  surprised. 

“  Money  that  I  found  on  the  dressing- 
table  in  my  room.  Do  you  know  who  put 
it  there  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not,  but  of  course  it  must  have 
been  Calvin.  I  heard  him  go  to  his  room 
after  dinner.  And  Mitchell,”  the  tears 
starting  to  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  “  your 
brother  is  unhappy  ;  he  says  nothing  about 
it,  but  I  see  it  in  his  face.  You  ought  to 
apologize.  I  cannot  endure  that  there 
should  be  unkindly  feelings  between  my 
sons.  You  have  only  each  other,  and  for 
my  sake,  Mitchell,  make  peace  with  him 
to-night.” 

“Mother,”  said  Mitchell,  gently  taking 
her  hand  in  his  as  he  sat  beside  her,  “let 
us  have  as  complete  an  understanding  as 
may  be  possible  in  this  matter.  I  should 
have  spoken  before,  but  I  knew  it  would 
grieve  you  and  I  dreaded  to  do  that.  After 
the  loss  of  our  funds,  Calvin  settled  the 
question  of  my  future  without  consulting 
me  in  the  least.  He  said  it  was  your  desire 
that  I  should  continue  my  studies,  and  that 
consideration  alone  induced  me  to  go  on  as 
he  had  planned.  There  had  been  (or  some 
time  a  hesitation  in  my  own  mind  concern¬ 
ing  my  fitness  for  the  profession  chosen  for 
myself.  I  wanted  to  please  you ;  it  wTas  right 
that  I  should  do  so,  but  after  all,  I  might  be 
doing  right  in  one  direction  and  wrong  in 
another  at  the  same  time.  And,  mother,” 
speaking  slowly  and  more  to  himself  than  to 
his  mother,  and  as  if  he  wrere  groping  men¬ 
tally,  “  you  would  not  have  me,  in  order  to 
gratify  you,  do  what  might,  all  my  life  long, 
be  distasteful  to  me  and  hateful  to  God — if 
— if — indeed  He  knows  anything  about  it.” 
His  voice  had  fallen  to  a  whisper,  and  his 
half-closed  eyes  had  that  narrow,  introspect¬ 
ive  look  of  one  who,  just  then,  sees  nothing 
outward.  His  mother  knew  that  he  was 
not  addressing  her,  and  a  great  throb  of  sur- 
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prise  and  pain  at  his  words  kept  her  silent. 

“  Mother,”  said  he  at  length,  starting  up, 
“it  is  useless  to  talk.  I  could  not  make 
you  understand;  I  do  not  understand  my¬ 
self,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  I  cannot  study 
with  the  ministry  in  view  until  I  have  some 
more  settled  belief.  It  would  be  only  a 
mockery.” 

His  mother  put  one  hand  over  the  other 
as  if  she  were  holding  down  her  pain,  while 
she  asked  quietly, 

“  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  unsat¬ 
isfactory  condition  ?  ” 

“Always,  I  think,  mother,”  with  a  grim 
smile.  “  I  don’t  think  I  was  ever  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  myself  or  to  any  one  else.  These 
wretched  uncertainties  concerning  my  fu¬ 
ture,  and  the  future,  have  haunted  me 
vaguely  and  at  intervals  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  have  latterly  taken  definite 
shape.” 

“  This  disagreement  with  your  brother 
has  made  no  difference?” 

“  No  ;  only  it  may  have  hastened  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  was  certain  to  be  reached 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  And  mother,  I  cannot 
talk  with  Calvin  just  now,  but  I  wish  you 
would  return  him  the  money  found  on  my 
dressing-table,  and  say  to  him,  from  me, 
that  I  am  grateful  for  all  his  past  kindness 
and  his  intentions  regarding  the  future,  but 
that  I  cannot  take  his  money,  never  again, 
and  that  I  shall  repay  him  what  I  have 
already  used  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“  But,  Mitchell,  what  are  you  going  to 
do?” 

“  I  shall  for  the  present  give  up  my  studies, 
most  of  them.  Professor  Brene  has  ob¬ 
tained  for  me  the  position  of  organist  in  the 
church  from  which  he  is  to  retire.  The 
salary  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary 
expenses,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  of 
course  that  will  lighten  Calvin’s  burden 
somewhat.” 

“  It  is  quite  settled  then  ?  ” 

“  Quite,  for  the  present,  at  least.”  He  had 
gone  to  the  door,  but  on  the  threshold  he 
stopped,  and  came  back  to  his  mother’s  side. 
Her  eyes  were  on  the  clasped  hands  that 
lay  in  her  lap,  and  her  face  was  very  pale. 
His  heart  smote  him.  “  Mother,”  he  cried 


huskily,  “  forgive  me.  The  hardest  part  of 
all  this  miserable  business  is  to  know  that  I 
disappoint  and  grieve  you.  It  may  turn 
out  better  than  it  seems.  Give  me  a  little 
time.” 

The  mother’s  arms  were  around  her  son, 
but  the  quivering  lips  could  not  speak. 
There  was  nothing  to  forgive,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  forgive ;  he  must  do  what 
looked  right  to  him,  but  it  seemed  to  her, 
then,  that  little  more  in  the  way  of  renun¬ 
ciation  could  be  required  of  her.  What 
plans  she  had  laid  and  how  surely  they  had 
come  to  naught ! 

CHAPTER  VII. 

One  morning,  a  week  later,  the  sun  shone 
in  through  Mrs.  Suavity’s  parlor  windows  in 
a  subdued  and  well-bred  manner.  Mitchell, 
in  one  of  his  leisure  moods,  sat  beside  Miss 
Lou,  ostensibly  helping  her  untangle  a 
confused  ma^s  of  scarlet  worsteds,  but, 
man  fashion,  he  was  only  making  “con¬ 
fusion  worse  confounded,”  pausing  now 
and  then  in  his  laudable  undertaking  to 
fasten  ends  of  gay  worsteds  in  Pique’s  col¬ 
lar.  Pique  disapproved,  but  Lou  admired, 
Mitchell  talking  meanwhile  the  veriest  non¬ 
sense,  which  Lou  and  Pique  understood 
equally  well.  If  he  could  win  an  occasional 
smile  from  Mrs.  Suavity,  who  sat  silently,  a 
little  removed,  he  considered  himself  well 
paid  for  any  exertion  he  might  make.  How 
lovely  she  looked  !  ensconced  in  that  green 
velvet  chair,  with  her  soft  gray  draperies 
drifting  about  her ;  the  laces  at  her  white 
throat  fastened  by  a  spray  of  rubies,  and  a 
delicate  color  in  her  cheeks,  so  delicate  that 
it  seemed  more  a  suggestion  than  a  reality. 
Mitchell  loved  dainty  combinations  of  color 
as  he  loved  dainty  combinations  of  tone. 
An  open  book  lay  in  her  lap  into  which  she 
dipped  from  time  to  time,  and  then  looked 
dreamily  at  the  grate  of  glowing  coals,  lost 
in  pensive  reverie  ;  and  with  her  downcast 
eyes,  her  grace,  her  silence,  she  was  a  poem, 
dainty  in  color  and  tone.  Mrs.  Suavity'' 
grew  beautiful.  Mitchell’s  admiration  and 
appreciation  was  an  incense  upon  which  her 
beauty  throve.  Admiration  she  had  had  be¬ 
fore,  all  her  life,  in  fact,  but  such  apprecia¬ 
tion,  never.  It  was  worth  while  to  dress, 
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and  to  be,  or  to  seem  to  be,  all  that  Mitchell 
admired  and  appreciated.  Mrs.  Suavity 
had  a  certain  sad  craving  for  honesty  and 
sincerity  in  others,  and  she  found  this  in 
Mitchell  Birge  as  she  found  it  in  no  one 
else. 

There  came  a  sharp  ring,  and  a  quick 
step  in  the  hall.  Lou  started  up,  half  bury¬ 
ing  Mitchell  in  a  cloud  of  worsteds  that  fell 
from  her  hands. 

“  Uncle  Philip,  and  at  this  time  in  the 
morning !  ”  said  she,  opening  the  parlor 
door. 

Yes,  Uncle  Philip,  and  in  he  came,  pull¬ 
ing  off  his  gloves,  but  with  his  hat  set 
straight  on  his  head. 

Lou  took  the  hat. 

“  Now,  Lou,  don’t  run  away  with  my  hat, 
for  I  want  it  in  just  sixty  seconds.  Where 
is  Miss  Cicily  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  somewhere  about  the 
house,  probably.”  % 

“Find  her  in  a  jiff,  and  I’ll  give  you  a 
star  the  next  time  you  ask  for  one.” 

“  Why  in  such  haste,  Philip  ?  ”  asked 
Mrs.  Suavity  with  mild  interest. 

The  Superintendent  nodded  to  Mitchell 
as  he  emerged  from  the  cloud  of  worsteds, 
and  turning  to  Mrs.  Suavity  said  gravely, 
“  Mother  Goodenough  has  failed  rapidly 
within  a  few  days,  and  I  fear  the  end  is 
nearer  than  we  srrpposed.  I  promised  Miss 
Cicily  to  come  or  send  for  her  if  there  was 
a  decided  change.” 

“And  there  is  a  decided  change  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Cicily  has  seen  her  nearly  every  day, 
and  I  doubt  if  she  has  apprehended  such  a 
result,  at  present.” 

“  AY  hy  should  she?  What  does  she  know 
of  such  matters  ?  ”  he  said  with  grave  pity 
in  his  tone. 

“  Well,”  resignedly,  “  Mother  Goodenough 
has  no  friends,  I  think.” 

“None  but  Miss  Cicily.” 

“And  it  will  make  little  difference  with 
her,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  She  will  have  lost  the  one  friend  she 
loved,”  remarked  the  Superintendent  look¬ 
ing  expectantly  at  the  door. 

Lou  lingered  long  enough  to  know  why 
Uncle  Philip  wanted  Cicily,  and  speedily 


returned  with  Cicily  ready  for  the  drive. 
Uncle  Philip  had  recently  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  a  fine  pair  of  horses  for  Lou’s  espe¬ 
cial  benefit. 

“  Can’t  I  go  too  ?  ”  pleaded  Lou. 

“  No,”  answered  her  mother  in  a  low  tone. 
“  AVhy  should  you  wish  to  see  an  old  woman 
die  i  ”  At  times,  a  curious,  wiry  distinct¬ 
ness  ran  through  Mrs.  Suavity’s  soft,  flexi¬ 
ble  tones.  The  words  intended  for  Lou, 
reached  Cicily,  also,  and  she  turned  in¬ 
stantly  to  the  Superintendent,  startled, 
white  and  imploring.  He  too  heard,  and 
Mrs.  Suavity  ■would  scarcely  have  approved 
the  look  he  gave  her  as  he  took  Cicily's  arm 
and  they  left  the  house. 

Lou  gathered  Pique  in  her  arms  and  went 
off  to  the  conservatory  to  console  herself 
by  complaining  to  Pique.  Happy  Lou! 
whose  sorrows  could  be  gotten  rid  of  in 
that  way. 

Only  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Suavity  remained. 
Mrs.  Suavity  resumed  her  former  attitude 
looking  pensively  in  the  coals,  her  hands 
fallen  over  the  open  book.  Mitchell  had 
heard  little  of  the  conversation,  enough  to 
comprehend  that  Miss  Cicily  was  wanted 
somewhere.  He  had  been  busily  plucking 
ends  of  worsted  from  his  garments.  Now, 
however,  finding  that  they  were  alone,  he 
leisurely  drew  an  ottoman  near  Mrs.  Sua¬ 
vity’s  chair  and  sat  at  her  feet.  Following 
her  eyes  he  too  looked  in  the  coals.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  said : 

“  I  am  trying  to  see  in  the  coals  the 
thing  that  you  see.  Tell  what  it  is,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  see  it  at  once.” 

Mrs.  Suavity  looked  in  the  clear,  ques¬ 
tioning  eyes  of  the  young  man,  eyes  that 
were  pathetic  even  in  his  most  joyous  mood, 
and  she  said,  faintly  smiling, 

“  Have  you,  too,  learned  that  desire  and 
expectation  are  the  wizards  who  pint  us  in 
possession  of  the  thing  desired  and  ex¬ 
pected  ?  ” 

“  Not  quite  that,”  said  he  slowly  and 
musingly,  “not  quite  that;  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
certainty  ever  stands  between  my  desires 
and  expectations  and  their  fulfillment.  But 
if  you  were  to  tell  me  what  you  saw,  per¬ 
haps  I  might  see  it  with  your  eyes.” 

“  I  had  been  reading,”  said  she  glancing 
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at  the  book  in  her  lap,  and  looking  again  in 
the  fire,  “of  that  first  Easter  Sunday  and  of 
that  evening  when  the  chosen  were  gathered, 
and  He  appeared  in  their  midst.  And  I  saw 
the  small,  upper  room,  the  closed  doors, 
the  perplexed  and  uncertain  group,  and 
then,  in  the  silence  and  vague  light,  He, 
standing  in  the  midst,  breathing,  ‘  Peace 
be  unto  you.’  And  it  seemed,  no  doubt, 
as  real  to  me  as  it  seemed  to  them,  and  I 
wondered  that  Thomas  should  insist  upon 
seeing  the  print  of  the  spear  and  the  nails, 
agreeing  with  the  author,”  glancing  again 
at  the  book  under  her  hands,  “  that  by  an 
instinctive  view  of  unerring  accuracy  man 
understands  that  the  ideal  is  not  to  be 
touched  with  hands,  and  that  there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  its  submission  to  the  control  of 
experience.  Noli  me  tangere  is  the  motto  of 
all  grand  affection.  The  sense  of  touch 
leaves  no  room  for  faith.” 

Mitchell  sat  looking  thoughtfully,  not  at 
the  fire,  but  out  through  the  window,  at  the 
sky,  across  which  was  drifting  cirrus  clouds, 
repeating  to  himself,  “ Noli  me  tangere. 
Ah  me  !  but  that  is  the  very  thing  I  must 
do — I  must  touch,  I  must  know,  else  how 
can  I  believe  ?  ”  A  profound  sadness  over¬ 
shadowed  his  fine  face,  and  Mrs.  Suavity, 
looking  at  him  with  half-closed  eyes,  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  fascination,  the  same 
sad,  tender  pleasure  that  comes  in  contem¬ 
plating  some  rare  work  of  art,  in  which  the 
artist  has  succeeded  in  expressing  a  divine 
thought.  At  length  with  a  sigh  he  turned 
to  her,  asking, 

“  Who  said  that  ?  ” 

“  Said  what  ?  ”  for  their  thoughts  had 
drifted  far  apart. 

“  That  noli  me  tangere  is  the  motto  of  all 
grand  affection.” 

“  Renan,  Ernest  Renan,”  lifting  her 
folded  hands  from  the  open  book.  “  Yes,  I 
read  Renan,”  answering  an  unarticulated 
question  in  Mitchell’s  face ;  “  not  that  I 
agree  with  him  on  all  or  on  many  points; 
perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  I  disagree 
with  him.  He  says  what  he  has  to  say, 
well,  and  I  like  to  know  what  he  has  to  say. 
A  faith  is  little  worth  that  falls  before  the 
attack  of  friend  or  foe.  A  faith  should  be 
built  on  a  broad  and  sure  foundation,  and  if 


it  is  not  thus  built,  the  sooner  we  know  it 
the  better.  An  exclusive  faith  is  necessarily 
narrow,  and  the  higher  it  runs  the  more 
surely  it  will  topple,  by  attack  or  by  gravi¬ 
tation.  Therefore,  a  faith  should  be  con¬ 
structed  broadly  and  liberally,  so  as  to 
include  all  truth.” 

“Even  at  the  risk  of  including  all 
error  ? ” 

“Even  at  the  risk  of  including  all  error — 
for  error  will  sift  itself  out,  only  give  it 
time  enough,”  said  Mrs.  Suavity  more 
wisely  than  she  knew.  “  The  Superinten¬ 
dent  would  have  thought  Mrs.  Suavity  more 
incomprehensible  than  ever,  if  he  had  heard 
this  conversation.  The  fact  was,  Mrs. 
Suavity  never  talked  in  this  way  to  any  one 
else.  Mitchell  alone  called  out  this  side  of 
the  woman.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  told  "which  was  being  influenced  the 
more,  Mrs.  Suavity  or  Mitchell  Birge. 

“  Read  me  the  chapter  you  were  read¬ 
ing,  ”  pleaded  Mitchell,  at  length. 

Mrs.  Suavity  read  finely,  as  Mitchell 
already  knew,  and  sitting  at  her  feet  he 
listened  to  the  low,  sweet  modulations  of 
her  voice  and  the  distinct  enunciation  of 
syllables  as  she  read  the  first  chapter  of  The 
Apostles,  by  Renan. 

Toward  noon,  the  Superintendent  came 
to  the  street  crossing,  with  his  hat  over 
his  eyes  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
Here,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger 
who  had  been  searching  for  him  the  last 
ten  minutes,  and  at  the  risk  of  a  growl 
from  the  Superintendent  in  his  present 
mood,  he  touched  his  arm  and  handed  him 
a  telegram.  The  growl  came  quick  enough, 
but  not  till  he  had  glanced  at  the  paper 
which  he  crushed  in  his  hand,  and  with  a 
muttered  imprecation  he  strode  over  to  the 
depot. 

“  Birge  !  ”  called  he  as  pushing  up  his  hat 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Calvin  on  the  plat¬ 
form. 

Birge  came. 

“  The  devil’s  to  pay  down  the  road  and  I 
must  be  off  by  this  train.  It  could  n’t  have 
happened  at  a  worse  time.  There  are  two 
or  three  matters  at  the  office  that  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  but  they  must  wait  till  my 
return.  And  Birge,  there ’s  that  woman, 
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Mother  Goodenough — you  know  who  I 
mean  ?  ” 

“  I  do,  sir.” 

“  She  may  not  live  through  the  day.  I 
have  left  Miss  Cicily  with  her.  She  was  to 
send  to  the  office  for  me  if  anything  occur¬ 
red.  You  must  remain  in  the  office,  and  if 
she  sends,  go  yourself.”  And  thoughtfully, 
“  you  would  better  go  anyway  in  course  of 
an  hour  or  two.  Tell  Miss  Cicily  I  shall 
return  by  the  seven-thirty  express,  if  pos¬ 
sible — by  midnight  in  any  event.” 

“  The  train  is  in  motion,  sir,”  observed 
Calvin,  thinking  that  the  Superintendent 
was  not  aware  that  the  train  he  was  to  take 
was  already  passing  him.  The  Superinten¬ 
dent  caught  the  guard  of  the  last  car  and 
swung  himself  up  the  steps  as  it  passed  out 
of  the  depot. 

Calvin  went  over  to  the  office  thinking — 
“  So  Mother  Goodenough  is  nearly  through 
with  all  her  troubles.  How  many  men  in 
Philip  Cone’s  place  would  stop  to  think  or 
care  for  the  death  of  a  friendless  old  woman. 
He  is  certainly  a  kind-hearted  man.  And 
Cicily,  she  will  care  more  than  any  one 
else.” 

There  was  no  one  in  the  office,  and  Cal¬ 
vin  sat  at  the  Superintendent’s  desk,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  day  when  he  followed  Cicily’s 
voice  across  the  tracks  and  of  her  efforts  to 
induce  Mother  Goodenough  to  remember 
her,  and  her  grief  when  she  found  it  impos¬ 
sible,  and  his  heart  warmed  toward  the 
lonely  girl  as  never  before.  ISTo  doubt  she 
was  full  of  grief  now,  and  he  wished  it  was 
in  his  power  to  comfort  her.  He  was  in  a  noil- 
resistant  mood.  Tender,  loving  thoughts 
came,  and  he  let  them  take  possession.  The 
hour  that  he  sat  thus,  alone  and  motionless, 
was  one  of  the  most  pregnant  hours  of  his 
life,  one  of  the  most  solemn,  too,  for  before 
it  was  over  he  acknowledged  to  Bones  that 
he  did  love  this  homeless  and  friendless 
girl,  this  Cicily  who  had  no  other  name,  and 
that  he  loved  her  with  all  the  strength  and 
tenacity  of  his  strong,  tenacious  nature. 
For  Calvin  to  acknowledge  a  thing  to 
Bones,  was  to  render  it  a  fixed  fact.  Hence¬ 
forth,  there  would  be  no  more  cavilings  or 
disputings  on  that  point.  He  was  scarcely 
glad — an  unwonted  sadness  and  solemnity 


stole  over  him,  as  if  he  had  taken  an  irrev¬ 
ocable  step  in  the  dark.  He  had  commit¬ 
ted  himself  to  he  knew  not  what,  for  all 
his  future  lay  under  a  cloud.  He  might 
never  be  in  circumstances  to  marry.  The 
duty  that  lay  nearest  was  the  first  duty ; 
his  mother  and  his  home.  How  could  he 
tell  what  would  come  after,  even  if  she 
loved  him,  even  if  she  were  willing  to 
wait.  How  many  fears  gathered  about 
that  thought,  “  even  if  she  loved  him.”  Pie 
had  so  many  reasons  to  think  that  she  pre¬ 
ferred  Mitchell  ;  and  Mitchell,  with  the 
independence  and  willfulness  that  he  mani¬ 
fested  of  late,  would  be  quite  unmanage¬ 
able  in  such  an  event. 

How  could  Calvin  Birge  know  that  that 
very  day,  sitting  in  that  same  chair  and 
before  that  same  desk,  another  question 
involving  Cicily’s  future,  and  so  involving 
his  future,  had  been  definitely  settled? 

The  hour  passed  and  no  message  came 
from  Cicily.  The  Superintendent  had  said 
“  Y'ou  would  better  go  over  in  any  event.” 
Remembering  this,  Calvin  went,  glad  yet 
reluctant  to  go.  But  as  he  went  up  the 
tracks  he  hastened  his  steps,  growing  eager 
to  hear  her  voice,  she  who  would  be  to  him, 
she  who  was  to  him  already,  more  than  all 
the  world  beside. 

Mother  Goodenough  lay  in  her  invalid 
chair,  sleeping,  with  her  face  turned  toward 
the  light.  She  had  preferred  this  position 
the  past  few  weeks,  because  of  some  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  and  because  from  the 
window  she  could  see  the  sky  above  the  car- 
shop  roofs.  Here,  with  her  knitting  on  her 
lap,  she  had  lain,  looking  out,  with  eyes 
that  grew  pathetic,  waiting  and  watching 
for  the  some  one  who  was  to  come.  'Wearily 
the  eyelids  drooped,  and  she  slept  more  and 
more  as  the  days  went  on,  till  at  last  she 
had  fallen  into  a  lethargic  slumber  that  was 
deepening  into  death.  Philip  Cone  had 
admitted  this  to  Cicily,  who  now  sat  watch¬ 
ing  Mother  Goodenough  while  Pat  IPen- 
nessy’s  wife  in  an  adjoining  room  was  softly 
crooning  her  babe  to  sleep.  Cicily’s  face 
testified  to  the  violence  of  the  storm  of 
grief  that  had  overtaken  her,  but  she  was 
quiet  now,  white  and  weary. 

A  quick  flush  overspread  the  pale  face  as 
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she  saw  Calvin,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  back  the  tears  as  she  gave  him  her 
hand.  Something  in  his  eyes  made  hers  go 
down,  and  he  stood  looking  at  the  quivering 
lids  and  tremulous  lips  till  he  longed  with 
an  almost  intolerable  longing  to  fold  her  in 
his  arms  and  shield  her  ever  more.  Neither 
spoke,  but  stood  hand  in  hand,  with  a  clasp, 
that,  to  Calvin  Birge,  had  all  the  binding 
force  of  a  claim  and  a  vow;  till  at  length, 
Pat  Hennessy’s  wife  came  in  and  laid  her 
sleeping  babe  on  Mother  Goodenough’s  bed. 

Presently  there  came  a  catch  and  a  pause, 
in  the  slow,  heavy  breath  of  the  sleeper.  A 
gray  shade  like  the  shadow  of  coming  dark¬ 
ness  crept  over  her  face.  Calvin  stooped 
and  quickly  laid  his  finger  on  the  now  flut¬ 
tering  pulse.  She  moved  her  hand  as  if  she 
were  conscious  of  the  warm  touch,  and  with 
a  faltering  sigh  she  slowly  turned  her  head 
and  opened  her  eyes.  She  saw  Cicily,  and 
smiled. 

“  Mother,  Mother  Goodenough,”  cried 
Cicily  falling  upon  her  knees,  choking 
with  sobs. 

The  lips  moved  again  and  she  whispered — 

“  Cicily  ;  poor  little  Cicily  ;  ”  and  tried  to 
reach  the  shining  hair  with  her  feeble  hand. 
But  Cicily’s  face  was  buried  in  Mother 
Goodenough’s  gown,  beyond  her  reach,  and 
the  hand  fell  heavily  on  her  own  lap. 

Cicily,  lost  in  an  agony  of  grief,  knew 
not  how  swiftly  the  moments  were  fleeing 
away.  The  poor,  patient  face  had  turned 
again  to  the  light,  searching  the  still  blue 
sky.  The  eyelids  drooped,  but  suddenly 
fluttered  open  again,  looking  over  the  roofs. 
A  quick  smile  of  recognition,  and  the  some 
one  she  had  been  waiting  for — the  some  one 
whom  she  would  know,  the  some  one  who 
would  know  her — had  come. 

“  God  rest  her  sowl,”  whispered  Pat 
Hennessey’s  wife  as  she  drew  near  and 
took  from  Mother  Goodenough’s  lap  the 
unfinished  knitting — the  little,  white  stock¬ 
ing  that  would  never  be  finished. 

Calvin  stood  looking  at  Cicily,  whose  face 
was  still  buried  in  Mother  Goodenough’s 
gown,  when  the  door  quickly  opened.  The 
Superintendent  had  returned  ahead  of  time. 
A  questioning  glance  at  Calvin,  a  swift 
look  at  the  dead  face  on  the  pillow,  a  move¬ 


ment  toward  the  kneeling  figure  whose  sobs 
he  heard,  and  a  flood  of  tenderness  illumined 
that  sometimes  hard,  stern  face,  Calvin 
Birge  scarcely  knew  the  man  whose  hand 
unsteadily  touched  the  gleaming  hair  that 
fell  in  disorder  about  the  bead  as  if  he  would 
have  thrown  it  aside  to  see  the  hidden  face. 
If  the  hand  had  been  Mitchell’s,  Calvin 
,would  have  instantly  thrust  it  aside,  but  her 
guardian  had  a  right  to  touch  her  hair,  or 
her  hand  if  he  would,  and  Calvin  could,  say 
nothing.  Bones  took  note,  however,  of  the 
clenched  fist  and  shut  teeth,  as  Calvin  with¬ 
drew  a  step  or  two. 

The  movement  recalled  the  Superinten¬ 
dent.  His  tall  figure  straightened  suddenly, 
and  taking  from  his  breast-pocket  a  paper, 
he  said  in  a  low,  courteous  tone  that  some¬ 
how  reminded  Calvin  of  Mrs.  Suavity, 

“  I  wish  you  would  hand  this  paper  to 
Tomlinson,  if  he  is  in  the  office  ;  and  if  he  is 
not  there,  leave  it  on  his  desk  with  orders  to 
have  it  attended  to  as  soon  as  he  comes 
in.  Then,  be  at  the  depot  when  the  four- 
forty  train  comes  in,  and  if  Drew  is  aboard, 
tell  him  to  come  to  the  office  at  nine  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  And  meantime,  but  I 
dislike  to  trouble  you,  Mr.  Birge — ”  Calvin 
knew  from  this  that  the  Superintendent 
was  about  to  ask  a  personal  favor,  something 
no  way  connected  with  his  regular  duties 
and  he  said  as  the  Superintendent  hesitated, 

“  I  am  at  your  service,  sir.” 

“  Thanks  !  Please  step  around  to  the  sta¬ 
bles  and  tell  Gordon  to  send  the  carriage  up 
to  the  crossing  just  beyond  the  depot,  at 
half-past  four.  If  Ned  takes  the  errand 
he  ’ll  be  sure  to  blunder  ;  the  carriage  will 
go  to  the  city  limits,  or  it  won’t  go  any¬ 
where  till  midnight.  Commend  me  to  an 
Irishman  for  accuracy,”  and  he  bowed,  with 
unwonted  courtesy  as  Calvin  hastened  away. 

He  performed  his  duties  with  his  usual 
promptness,  and  at  half-past  four  saw  the 
Superintendent  hand  Cicily  into  the  car¬ 
riage  and  drive  off.  He  was  too  far  away 
to  see  the  face  half  concealed  by  the  light 
veil,  but  the  drooping  head  and  spiritless 
movements  told  more  pathetically  than 
words  or  tears  the  story  of  her  grief.  A 
compassion  so  keen  as  to  become  a  pain, 
and  a  love  that  had  no  taint  of  selfishness, 
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followed  the  girlish  figure  that  was  rapidly- 
borne  away. 

He  had  five  or  six  minutes  to  spare  be¬ 
fore  the  train  was  due,  but  instead  of  going 
to  the  office  he  paced  slowly  up  and  down 
the  long  platform.  Unlike  Mitchell,  Calvin 
never  lost  himself.  However  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  thought,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
cognizant  of  his  surroundings.  So  now,  he 
saw  what  had  escaped  the  notice  of  many  a 
person  with  less  to  think  of.  Near  the  edge 
of  the  platform,  half  hidden  in  the  dust  lay 
a  small  packet,  which,  without  questioning, 
he  stooped  to  pick  up.  It  proved  to  be  a 
commutation  or  season-ticket,  bearing  the 
day’s  date  and  belonged  to  Relief  Stanhope 
of  Edgeford.  It  had  been  neatly  folded,  and 
Calvin  surmised  that  the  owner  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  put  it  in  her  pocket,  dropped  it  upon 
the  platform. 

Ilis  first  thought  was  to  return  it  to  the 
ticket-office,  where  probably  the  loss  would 
be  reported.  On  his  way  thither,  he  passed 
two  ladies  without  the  door  of  the  waiting- 
room.  One  of  these,  the  taller  of  the  two, 
was  saying,  slowly  : 

“  I  purchased  the  ticket  after  the  arrival  of 
the  train  this  morning,  put  it  in  my  porte- 
monnaie  before  I  left  the  platform,  and 
went  immediately  to  the  school  building. 
The  porte-monnaie  has  not  been  opened  till 
now— and  yet  the  ticket  is  gone.” 

Calvin  turned  and  looked  at  the  speaker. 
She  was  a  tall,  fair,  and  somewhat  distin¬ 
guished  looking  lady,  dressed  in  black.  He 
surmised  that  she  looked  older  than  she 
really  was,  and  he  observed  a  curious  pause 


or  deliberation  in  her  speech,  occurring  be¬ 
tween  the  syllables  of  a  long  word  which 
gave  her  words  a  noticeable  clearness  and 
precision. 

“  Are  you  sure  that  you  put  it  in  your 
porte-monnaie  ?  You  might  put  it  in  your 
pocket  instead,  and  have  drawn  it  out  with 
your  handkerchief  in  the  school-room,”  said 
the  other  lady  concernedly. 

“  1  put  it  in  my  porte-monnaie,  crossing 
the  platform.  I  remember,  distinctly.” 

“  Have  you  lost  anything, Madam  ?  ”  asked 
Calvin  approaching  and  lifting  his  hat. 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  other  lady  quickly. 
“  She  has  lost  a  season-ticket  which  she  pur¬ 
chased  this  morning.” 

“  What  name  ?  ”  asked  Calvin  looking  in 
the  tall  lady’s  face,  thinking  that  it  was  as 
perfect  and  colorless  as  sculptured  marble. 

“  Relief  Stanhope,”  answered  the  voice 
first  heard. 

“  I  found  this  on  the  platform  a  moment 
since.  I  hope  it  may  prove  to  be  yours,” 
said  Calvin  handing  her  the  packet. 

A  gleam  of  color  tinted  her  whole  face, 
as  opening  it  she  answered,  “  It  is  mine. 
Thank  you.” 

Calvin  bowed  and  withdrew. 

The  circumstance  would  have  passed 
from  his  mind,  but  for  the  fact  that  there¬ 
after  he  met  her  almost  daily,  as  he  met 
many  others,  coming  or  going  to  the 
depot,  and  they  recognized  each  other 
with  a  bow.  She  would  seem  to  be  a 
teacher  or  scholar  residing  out  of  town, 
coming  in  on  the  eight-thirty  train  and 
returning  at  five. 


WHY? 

Why  does  the  bud  that  is  near  to  its  breaking 
Wake  sweeter  smiles  than  the  fully-blown  rose  ? 
Why  does  the  dream  on  the  verge  of  awaking 
Stir  deeper  truths  than  a  deeper  repose? 

Why  does  the  love  that  is  broken  witli  parting 
Lift  itself  higher  by  the  fullness  of  pain  ? 

Why  is  the  incomplete  rapture  of  starting 
Close  on  completion  we  never  attain  ? 
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Why  ?  For  a  boundless  unsatisfied  longing 
Lies  deepest  down  in  the  warm  human  heart ; 

Ever  with  this  are  the  sympathies  thronging, 

Ever  by  this  do  the  heaven-flowers  start. 

Grow  with  our  Spring  :  we  can  follow  you  wholly 
Only  as  far  as  its  instincts  are  sent; 

Summer ’s  a  fact  that  is  hidden  and  holy, 

We  have  not  seen  it — we  are  not  content. 

Elaine  Goodale. 


THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  QUESTION. 


“  Civilization !  Oh,  how  I  detest  that 
word  !  ”  said  the  Bachelor  of  the  company, 
throwing  away  his  paper  and  marching  up 
and  down  the  room.  “  Here  is  this  report 
from  the  Board  of  Health,  and  I  defy  you 
to  find  in  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages  any¬ 
thing  worse  than  the  condition  of  the  tene¬ 
ment  houses  of  this  city.  I  believe  the 
peasant  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  have 
been  incomparably  better  off  than  the  man 
of  the  same  social  grade  to-day.  Suppose 
he  did  live  in  a  windowless  hut  with  an 
earth  floor.  At  least  the  air  of  heaven 
could  find  its  way  in.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  imaginations  of  either  Milton  or  Swe¬ 
denborg,  fouler  or  more  pestilential  than 
the  sewage  and  sink  exhalations  surround¬ 
ing  and  permeating  those  horrible  struc¬ 
tures.  Leave  them,  however,  and  take  this 
very  one  we  are  in.” 

“  There  I  am  with  you,”  said  another 
voice.  “  I  was  about  to  remark,  that  since 
the  days  of  the  old  Romans  building  has 
not  advanced  one  step.  In  fact  retro¬ 
gression  is  the  law.  If  Civilization  were 
triumphant  every  house  would  represent 
certain  essential  elements  of  comfort ; 
dampness  avoided,  noise  subdued,  dust  ex¬ 
cluded  and  smoke  also ;  building  so  thor¬ 
ough  that  the  expense  for  repairs,  painting 
and  so  on  would  be  next  to  nothing,  and 
water-pipes  requiring  no  plumber,  and  the 
effects  of  waste-pipes  no  doctor.” 

“  If  they  would  only  make  the  rooms 
what  I  call  inhabitable,”  said  the  Bachelor 
taking  up  the  word,  “  we  would  even  dis¬ 


pense  with  one  or  two  other  essentials.  But 
who  considers  the  position  of  furniture? 
What  space  is  there  for  free  movement  ? 
Take  this  very  room.  It  is  a  mere  chance 
that  it  admits  this  generous  lounge  and 
your  long  table,  and  yet  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  working-room  of  a  man  of  letters,  who 
wants  books  of  reference  piled  about  him, 
and  space  to  start  up  suddenly  and  walk  till 
some  mental  fermentation  has  resulted  in  a 
clear,  settled  thought,  ready  for  use.  Then 
take  noise.  Has  anybody  thought  of  filling 
in  floors,  or  doubling  doors,  and  making  all 
work  or  play  rooms  at  as  remote  a  distance 
as  possible  from  the  central  point  where 
silence  should  have  its  sway  ?  Not  one. 
You  sit  here,  and  every  note  of  the  piano, 
every  shout  of  the  children,  every  sound 
from  the  kitchen  penetrates  and  disarranges 
thought,  consciously  or  unconsciously.  You 
did  n’t  build  the  house  ?  Very  true,  but  I 
wager  anything  you  like  that  if  you  had 
you  would  have  spent  your  money  in  part 
in  a  row  of  impossible  brackets  outside  sup¬ 
porting  nothing,  and  merely  ornamental 
dust  holes,  instead  of  deadening  your  floors, 
or  increasing  the  number  of  square  feet  in 
your  rooms.  I  could  talk  all  night  and  then 
but  have  begun.  Job  should  never  have 
said,  1  0,  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a 
book !  ’  but  ‘  0  that  mine  enemy  would 
build  a  house.’  In  fact  if  Job  had  been  in 
a  modern  house  he  would  never  have  recov¬ 
ered  senses  or  complexion.  It  was  sitting 
in  the  ashes  seven  days  and  seven  nights 
with  the  wind  blowing  upon  him,  and  sun 
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and  moon  working  their  will,  that  finally 
brought  him  to.  Now  in  my  own  case,  I 
would  give  half  my  year’s  salary  if  in  all 
New  York  I  could  find  a  quiet  room.  I  am 
in  the  office  only  part  of  the  day.  Really 
the  most  of  my  work  could  he  better  done 
at  home  than  there,  but  I  have  moved  till  I 
am  ashamed  to  move  again.  I  did  get  some 
peace  and  fresh  air  in  the  sixth  story  of  a 
Sixth  Avenue  flat,  but  the  elevated  road  tore 
that  from  me.  Now  I ’m  in  a  tall  house  on 
Madison  Avenue,  third  floor  back,  to  escape 
street  noises,  but  at  the  mercy  of  the  piano 
each  side  of  me  and  of  all  the  street  cries 
and  sounds  from  the  back.  Life  is  an  ever¬ 
lasting  concussion  of  the  brain.” 

“On  the  contrary,  you  will  find,”  came 
the  answer,  “  that  as  soon  as  the  evil  is 
unbearable  it  will  not  be  borne.  In  other 
words,  ‘  Britons  never  will  be  slaves,’  and 
we  are  insensibly  making  ready  for  revolt 
and  insurrection,  and  reconstruction  on  a 
new  basis.  It  is  not  in  any  case  the  rich 
who  will  suffer.  With  them  the  remedy  is 
in  their  own  hands,  and  the  day  is  coming, 
nay,  I  believe  it  to  be  not  far  distant,  when 
honest  workmanship  and  the  best  adapta¬ 
tion  of  means  to  ends  will  govern  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  every  house.  It  is  the  poor  who 
suffer  most,  and  it  is  from  foul  air,  cramped 
quarters  and  the  degrading  results  of  too 
close  contact,  that  the  dangerous  class  is 
recruiting.  Here  I  must  say  I  am  almost 
as  hopeless  as  yourself.  The  tenement 
houses  of  our  great  cities  are  an  everlasting- 
disgrace,  and  a  generation  of  inevitable  vil¬ 
lains,  thieves,  tramps,  rascals  in  general  is 
coming  from  them.  I  read  suggestions 
now  and  then  of  reform,  hut  that  is  the  end 
of  it.  I  have  meant  to  look  into  the  matter, 
but  am  engrossed  in  other  directions.  Really 
that  is  in  your  line.” 

“And  really  it  is  not,”  returned  the  “  Bach¬ 
elor,”  who  is  an  editor  on  one  of  the  weekly 
papers.  “  I  should  like  to  know  the  fate  of 
my  own  department  if  I  took  to  studying 
up  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  !  I 
distrust  reports.  They  are  all  ‘cooked.’ 
Some  man  has  a  hobby,  and  that  hobby 
under  one  disguise  or  another  prances 
through  the  pages  and  governs  the  statis¬ 
tics.  My  business  is  art  in  general,  and 


therefore  I  decry  modern  dwellings  as  defy¬ 
ing  art  and  nature  too.  But  for  details _ if 

there  is  any  truth  in  them  I  must  trust 
those  who  have  gone  to  look  for  themselves. 
I  wish  I  knew  any  reliable  person,  for  no 
one  who  thinks  at  all  can  be  anything  but 
disturbed  and  anxious  at  the  ominous  con¬ 
dition  of  things.  You  are  at  your  history. 
I  go  about  among  my  pictures  and  worry 
over  the  latest  forgery  in  Ceramics.  Who 
will  give  us  any  light  ?  ” 

My  time  had  come.  Thus  far  I  had  sat 
an  amused  listener  to  the  discussion,  or 
rather  outbreak  on  both  sides.  In  my  lap 
meantime  had  lain  a  thick  pamphlet,  one  of 
the  objectionable  “Reports”  referred  to  by 
the  “  Bachelor,”  and  for  some  days  I  had 
been  verifying  its  statements,  and  com¬ 
paring  what  I  found  there  with  certain  facts 
already  in  my  own  mind  or  accessible  at 
various  sources.  In  this  sheltered  and  most 
beautiful  home  they  seemed  as  remote  from 
the  family  life  and  interests — more  so,  in¬ 
deed — than  facts  might  be  as  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Mars.  Delicate,  cultured,  absorbed 
in  a  special  study  and  letting  his  dearest 
wishes  center  in  this  book,  not  yet  complet¬ 
ed  but  only  the  beginning  of  a  life-work, 
only  a  most  sympathetic  and  tender  nature 
in  the  master  of  the  house  made  my  own 
interests  in  these  lower  directions  tolerable  to 
his  fastidious  ears.  The  many  who  came 
and  went  in  the  hospitable  house,  artists  and 
authors,  took  sometimes  a  theoretical  interest 
but  as  often  argued  disgustedly  against 
further  experiment,  and  I  had  almost  come  to 
believe  Art  to  be  only  another  name  for  a 
dainty  and  high-bred  selfishness,  as  harden¬ 
ing  and  deadening  in  its  results  as  too  much 
of  the  modern  worship  of  Culture.  Cyni¬ 
cism  and  sarcasm  were  the  common  armor. 
Enthusiasms  or  earnest  beliefs  were,  to  be 
smiled  at  loftily  or  frowned  upon  as  not  at  all 
in  “good  form,”  and  there  was  room  for  grave 
questioning  as  to  whether  constant  sup¬ 
pression  of  real  feeling  might  not  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  the  feelings  themselves. 
The  “  Bachelor  ”  was  most  hypercritical  of 
all  the  many  who  argued  against  every 
existing  thing  in  the  most  unanswerable 
way,  but  long  ago  I  had  found  that  as  with 
others  of  his  tribe  a  sound  heart  still  an- 
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swered  to  certain  touches,  and  that  in  quiet 
ways  his  hand  was  often  stretched  out  to 
aid  and  comfort  any  unfortunate  who 
claimed  that  aid.  And  I  had  found,  too, 
that  no  matter  what  shower  of  vituperative 
adjectives  fell  upon  my  statements  or 
plans, — “  Utopian,  chimerical,  sheer  mad¬ 
ness, — ”  in  the  end  came  tangible  help  and 
friendliest  suggestion. 

“ Have  you  ever  been  in  one  of  these 
tenement  houses  ?  ”  I  began. 

“  I  have  been  by  them.  Is  not  that 
enough  ?  I  feel  half  poisoned  for  days  after¬ 
ward.  Must  I  be  wholly  so,  for  that 
would  be  the  result  of  going  in?  And  what 
would  be  the  use  of  going  in  ?  I  am  neither 
architect,  builder,  nor  landlord.  I  wish  I 
were  the  last,  for  these  things  I  am  told 
pay  better  than  any  other  venture.” 

i‘  If  you  are  neither  architect  nor  builder 
you  criticise  architecture  and  buildings,  and 
it  is  your  business,  if  your  creed  of  the 
highest  utility  being  an  integral  part  of 
true  architecture  is  correct,  to  know  where 
and  how  that  law  is  broken  or  can  be 
brought  to  bear.  For  a  month  I  have  been 
among  the  tenement  houses,  beginning  with 
quiet,  pleasant  ‘  flats,’  both  east  and  west, 
up  town,  and  ending  in  the  basements  and 
cellars  of  Cherry  and  Front  and  all  that 
labyrinth  of  down-town  streets.  I  have 
seen  lodging-houses  where  a  score  of  people 
lay  on  the  floor,  paying  three  cents  a  night 
for  this  shelter.  I  have  been  in  the  old 
church  where  they  crowd  by  the  hundred  at 
the  same  rate,  and  in  rooms  of  a  trifle 
higher  pretensions  where  cotebeds  with  a 
pillow  and  single  covering  are  ranged  thick 
as  they  can  be  set.  And  I  have  been  in 
rooms  where  a  whole  family  herded  to¬ 
gether,  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  people  in  a 
space  fourteen  by  sixteen,  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  performing  every  office  of  life  in 
this  common  space,  and  their  brutalized 
faces  bearing  the  story  of  inevitable  results, 
written  in  letters  all  may  read  at  will.  I 
have  found  men  and  women  delicately  nur¬ 
tured  reduced  through  these  hard  times  to 
the  same  straits,  and  sickening  and  dying  in 
an  air  deadly  as  that  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna.  I  have  seen  landlords  who  bewailed 
the  condition  of  things,  but  said  : 


“  ‘  What  can  we  do  ?  Land  is  high,  and 
even  with  the  right  sort  of  buildings  you 
could  n’t  get  a  living  return  from  your 
money.  Tenants  would  n’t  pay  either. 
There ’s  no  way  out  as  I  can  see.’ 

“Now  as  a  rule  landlords  are  much  like 
other  men.  Now  and  then  I  find  a  brutal, 
oppressive  one.  At  times  great  wrongs  are 
done,  and  usually  by  the  very  ones  who 
have  themselves  been  poor  and  oppressed. 
Thus  on  Cherry  Street  the  owner  of  four 
bucket-shops,  himself  having  begun  life  as 
an  Irish  laborer  on  the  docks,  puts  out  ten¬ 
ant  and  goods  at  once  if  the  rent  is  not 
ready  when  he  appears  ;  just  enough,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the  earnings 
have  already  passed  into  his  till  for  drink. 
I  find  a  large  proportion  of  the  worst  and 
most  loathsome  dens  owned  by  such  men, 
and  in  such  cases,  only  arbitrary  legislation 
can  bring  them  to  terms.  Of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  provided 
with  medicine  from  the  public  Dispensaries 
almost  the  entire  number  come  from  these 
houses.  The  system  is  bad  enough  in  any 
of  our  large  cities,  but  New  York  has  the 
frightful  distinction  of  killing  each  year 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  more 
souls  than  any  ordinary  and  expected  per¬ 
centage  of  death  rate  would  admit.  This 
was  so  in  1875,  and  the  crowding  is  now 
even  greater,  the  want  of  work  having 
forced  many  families  to  ‘  double  up,’  or 
take  a  boarder  or  two. 

“  You  laugh,  but  only  yesterday  I  found 
one  family  of  five  in  two  rooms  with  three 
boarders,  and  another  family  of  eight  occu¬ 
pying  the  same  space  with  two.  Premature 
deaths  among  the  children,  and  general 
mortality,  funeral  expenses  and  so  on  cost 
over  six  millions  in  New  York  last  year : 
ten  thousand  new  paupers  and  criminals 
started  out  into  the  world,  many  of  them 
taking  to  this  life  because  natural  support¬ 
ers  had  died,  and  their  birth  and  growing  up 
in  these  holes  had  killed  all  moral  sense, 
and  left  them  hardly  a  vestige  of  what  you 
would  call  ordinary  instincts  of  decency. 
We  pay  over  thirteen  million  dollars  an¬ 
nual  tax  for  the  support  of  this  army,  and 
then  sit  and  shiver  as  we  read  of  Pittsburgh 
riots,  or  the  spread  of  German  Socialism.” 
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“  You  cannot  deny,”  interrupted  the  Bach¬ 
elor,  “that  Communism  in  one  form  or 
another  is  one  of  the  oldest  traditions  of 
the  race,  and  that  properly  applied  to-day 
your  army  would  disappear.  Let  society 
absorb  the  individual  and  care  for  him. 
Proudhon  had  the  key  and  all  your  re¬ 
searches  will  only  the  more  thoroughly 
prove  the  justice  of  his  reasoning.” 

“I  have  no  time  to  argue  that  point. 
You  only  draw  a  logical  conclusion  from  a 
false  premise.  Society  has  no  right  to 
absorb  the  individual  any  more  than  the 
individual  has  a  right  to  be  absorbed  or  sup¬ 
ported.  His  right  is  to  his  own  person¬ 
ality  and  its  best  means  of  development, 
and  all  we  can  ask  of  society  is  that  those 
means  be  made  easier  of  attainment.  Now 
as  a  little  more  than  half  the  population  of 
New  York  are  living  under  conditions 
which  murder  the  children,  degrade  and 
ruin  the  young,  corrupt  every  aspiration 
and  stifle  every  hope,  they  have  become  at 
last  a  standing  army  of  menace  to  the 
whole  political,  social  and  moral  life  of  the 
city.  I  see  but  one  remedy  for  one  phase 
and  it  lies  in  immediate  legislation,  compel¬ 
ling  the  erection  of  new  houses  on  sanitary 
principles,  needed  alterations  in  existing 
ones,  and  the  demolition  of  all  unfit  for 
human  habitation.” 

*  “  It  can’t  be  done,”  said  the  Bachelor  de¬ 
cisively.  “  Half  the  men  in  the  New  York 
legislature  are  landlords  of  these  very  holes. 
Do  you  suppose  they  will  vote  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  own  incomes  ?  ” 

“  No,  but  I  do  suppose  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  the  matter  so  presented  that  the 
large  portion  of  that  body  who  have  con¬ 
sciences  may  be  roused  to  some  sense  of 
what  is  in  prospect,  if  decisive  action  is  not 
taken.  In  1870,  an  Act  of  Parliament  de¬ 
molished  ten  thousand  houses  in  Glasgow, 
and  within  two  years  a  marked  change  in 
health  returns,  prevention  of  crime,  and 
arrest  and  conviction  of  offenders  was  the 
result.  In  1875,  in  England  private  and 
public  enterprise  had  so  stirred  up  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  a  set  of  General  Laws,  “  The  Arti¬ 
sans’  and  Laborers’  Dwellings  Improvement 
Acts,”  were  passed,  governing  every  large 
city  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Let 


me  read  you  the  preamble  to  these  Acts, 
and  ask  if  it  does  not  apply  word  for  word 
to  our  country. 

“  ‘Whereas,  various  portions  of  many  cities 
and  boroughs  are  so  built,  and  the  buildings 
thereon  are  so  densely  inhabited  as  to  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  moral  and  physical 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  ; 

“  ‘  And  whereas,  there  are  in  such  portions 
of  cities  and  boroughs  as  aforesaid,  a  great 
number  of  houses,  courts  and  alleys  which 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  light,  air,  ventila¬ 
tion  or  proper  conveniences,  or  from  other 
causes,  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and 
fevers  and  diseases  are  constantly  gener¬ 
ated  there,  causing  death  and  loss  of  health, 
not  only  in  the  courts  and  alleys,  but  also  in 
other  parts  of  such  cities  and  boroughs  ; 

‘“And  whereas,  it  often  happens  that, 
owing  to  the  above  circumstances,  and  to 
the  fact  that  such  houses,  courts  and  alleys 
are  the  property  of  several  owners,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  one  owner  to  make  such 
alterations  as  are  necesssary  for  the  public 
health ; 

“  ‘And  whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  that  many  of  such  houses,  courts 
and  alleys  should  be  pulled  down  and  such 
portions  of  the  said  cities  and  boroughs  re¬ 
constructed  ; 

“  ‘  And  whereas,  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
construction  of  these  portions  of  such  cities 
and  boroughs,  it  is  expedient  that  provision 
be  made  for  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes  who  may  be  displaced  in  conse¬ 
quence  thererof ; 

“  ‘  Be  it  enacted,’  etc.” 

“  That  strikes  me  as  very  praptical  Com¬ 
munism,”  said  the  Bachelor  with  a  chuckle. 
“  Your  ‘  Be  it  enacted  ’  is  precisely  what  I 
claim  is  needed.  You  and  I  are  not  so  far 
apart  after  ail.” 

“  You  are  mistaken.  The  State  has  the 
right  to  destroy  or  suppress  anything  vitally 
prejudicial  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  it 
was  private  enterprise  in  Glasgow  that  gave 
new  accommodations  and  must  be  private  en¬ 
terprise  here.  With  Old  World  experiments 
in  homes  as  a  charity  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  working  class  in  New  York  are  paying 
rents  which  would  give  a  more  than  legal 
interest  on  the  cost  of  suitably  constructed 
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houses,  and  a  smaller  sum  would  yield  a  fair 
return  on  the  investment  and  preserve  their 
own  self-respect. 

“  The  ideal  city  will  give  every  family  its 
independent  home,  and  Philadelphia  almost 
does  this,  having  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  families  and  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  houses,  more  than  half 
of  them  owned  by  the  occupants.  Land 
here  is  held  at  such  a  rate  that  this  is  an  im¬ 
possibility,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
thousand  families  are  crowded  into  less 
than  sixty-five  thousand  houses.  Boston  and 
Cincinnati  are  little  better  off  than  Brook¬ 
lyn,  which  has  eighty  thousand  families  and 
nearly  forty-six  thousand  houses,  and  the 
smaller  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  are 
even  more  crow'ded.  The  middle  class  have 
been  driven  to  the  country,  and  it  is  this 
middle  class  on  whom  any  hope  of  proper 
municipal  action  depends.  The  poor  are 
too  poor,  the  rich  too  rich,  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  city 
government  is  administered  economically  or 
otherwise.  Rapid  transit  you  say  will  solve 
this  problem,  but  there  must  always  be  a 
large  class  of  day-laborers  too  poor  to  afford 
the  daily  fare  who  will  crowd  into  the  re¬ 
gions  near  which  their  work  lies. 

“  I  cannot  understand — it  is  a  constant 
wonder — why  no  wealthy  and  philanthropic 
woman  in  New  York,  has  followed  in  the 
lead  of  Octavia  Hill — the  most  practical 
missionary  I  believe  that  London  has  ever 
known.  Dr.  Smith  of  the  Sanitarium  has 
warmly  advocated  her  theory  and  practice, 
and  there  is  an  intermittent  agitation  in 
one  paper  and  another.  The  ‘  State  Chari¬ 
ties  Aid  Association’  published  her  ‘Homes 
of  the  London  Poor,’  in  which  her  plan  is 
fully  given,  ‘to  secure  the  lease  and  control 
of  existing  dirty  and  neglected  tenements  ; 
to  have  them  thoroughly  cleansed ;  to  fix 
moderately  remunerative  rents;  to  collect 
the  rents  herself  and  insist  on  prompt  pay¬ 
ment,  and  by  personal  effort  on  tenants 
to  elevate  the  family  step  by  step  to  self- 
respect  and  the  health  and  virtues  which 
attend  it.’ 

“  Her  tenants  though  of  the  lowest  class  of 
poor,  and  her  houses  though  of  the  dirtiest, 
have  more  than  realized  her  expectations. 
3 


Long  before  this,  as  far  back  as  1803,  Sir 
Sidney  Waterlow  had  erected  the  ‘  Lang- 
bourn  Buildings,’  a  development  of  the 
Prince  Consort’s  idea  of  model  dwellings 
for  the  poor,  built  in  1851,  and  since  that 
time  many  such  buildings  have  been  erected 
The  essential  point  in  all  these  plans  is 
separate  domestic  conveniences  for  each  fam¬ 
ily,  and  this  has  in  every  case  been  secured, 
with  a  constant  effort  toward  perfecting  de¬ 
tails  more  and  more.  I  will  not  bore  you  with 
figures,  though  they  are  all  here.  But  in  spite 
of  enormous  taxes  and  many  serious  disad¬ 
vantages  the  net  earnings  are  over  six  per 
cent.,  an  exceedingly  high  rate,  as  you  know, 
for  England.  There  are  suburban  experi¬ 
ments  equally  profitable,  but  there  as  here 
it  is  proved  that  the  city  laborer’s  family 
need  to  be  near  his  wTork.  If  he  can  take 
his  meals  at  home  there  is  far  less  danger 
of  his  wages  finding  their  way  to  the  beer 
saloon,  or  bucket-shop.  This  Company  have 
no  single  rooms  ;  they  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  system  of  living  of  which  the^  rooms 
are  the  sign.  They  build  not  for  to-day  but 
for  the  future,  and  hope  for  the  time  when 
no  family  will  be  forced  to  live  in  a  single 
room.  And  this  better  provision  for  wants 
has  already  diminished  the  competition  of 
the  better  class  of  workmen  writh  the  poorer, 
so  that  indirectly  the  latter  are  already  ben¬ 
efited.” 

“  All  very  well,”  said  the  Bachelor ;  “  I  am 
glad  anybody  has  done  anything,  but  how 
does  it  help  unlucky  Americans  ?  Does  any¬ 
body  intend  to  look  out  for  them  ?  ” 

“  Most  decidedly.  All  these  details  I 
have  been  giving  are  only  preamble  to  the 
fact  that  even  with  bad  city  government, 
enormous  taxes,  and  high-priced  land,  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  follow  the  plans 
of  this  same  Company,  and  that  for  a  little 
more  than  a  year  the  experiment  has  been 
working  in  Brooklyn,  not  five  minutes’  walk 
from  the  South  Ferry.  The  advantage 
there  is  that  one  large  plot  of  ground  was 
owned ;  one  hundred  and  five  feet  front  on 
Hicks  Street,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
on  Baltic  Street.  There  are  no  rear  build¬ 
ings  to  act  as  fever  holes  and  nests  of  pes¬ 
tilence.  The  ground  floor  has  four  stores 
with  apartments  in  the  rear,  and  above  each 
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floor  contains  eight  dwellings  of  equal  width, 
and  each  running  the  entire  depth ;  three 
rooms  being  in  the  main  building  and  one 
in  the  narrow  extension.  Two  stair-cases 
of  slate  set  in  sold  brick-work  give  access  to 
the  upper  stories,  and  at  the  top  of  each 
flight  is  a  slate  balcony  protected  by  an 
iron  railing,  each  thirty  feet  long.  From 
each  end  of  each  balcony  a  ball-way  runs 
directly  back,  making  an  entrance  for  two 
families  on  each  side  the  hall.  Separate 
doors  lead  from  the  hall  into  each  room  ; 
there  are  doors  from  the  middle  one  open¬ 
ing  into  both  front  and  rear  rooms,  and 
swinging  sashes  over  all.  The  middle  room 
has  light  and  ventilation  from  a  central 
shaft  three  feet  by  two,  and  the  front  one  or 
sitting-room  and  the  back  or  living  one 
have  ample  closets  with  hooks  and  shelves, 
and  a  dresser.  The  extension,  while  only 
seven  and  a  half  by  six  feet,  contains  a  coal 
box  holding  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  coal,  a  win- 
dow,  a  sink,  a  stationary  wash-tub,  and  ash 
flue  door,  and  a  water  closet  with  separate 
outside  window.  The  ash-flues  discharge, 
into  large  ash-rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  cel¬ 
lars,  separated  from  them  by  a  brick  wall. 
The  water  supply  is  most  ample,  and  every 
plumbing  arrangement  as  perfect  as  knowl¬ 
edge  admitted.  There  are  no  horizontal 
drains  under  the  buildings,  the  sewage-pipes 
passing  down  the  back  walls  of  the  extension 
and  out  throdgh  the  rear  wall  of  the  cellar. 
The  flat  gravel  roof  is  a  cloth es-drying  ground 
for  the  families  in  the  upper  stories,  and  the 
yard  has  lines  for  those  in  the  lower.  The 
slate  stair-case  from  cellar  to  roof  is  not 
only  absolutely  fire  proof  but  cannot  be 
reached  by  any  fire  in  the  buildings. 

“  In  the  beginning  a  set  of  rigid  but  es¬ 
sential  rules  were  made ;  all  rents,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  to  be  paid  in  advance  every 
Saturday  evening  to  the  agent  who  lives  in 
the  building.  But  to  offset  this,  any  ten¬ 
ant  who  can  pay  a  few  weeks  in  advance 
has  a  deduction  made  of  ten  cents  per  week. 
Those  who  fail  are  at  once  notified  to  leave. 
No  tenant  can  under  let  or  take  in  lodgers, 
and  all  sweeping  of  halls,  etc.,  must  be  done 
before  10  a.  m.  All  garbage  is  to  be  burned 
and  all  ashes  thrown  into  ash  flues,  and  no 
solid  matter  is  allowed  to  be  thrown  into 


the  water  pipes,  this  last  offence  being  a 
never-ending  source  of  trouble  in  the  aver¬ 
age  tenement  houses.  Here,  as  every  ten¬ 
ant  has  absolute  control  of  his  own  water 
facilities,  any  damage  can  at  once  be  traced 
to  the  proper  source.  The  whole  spirit  and 
effect  of  these  regulations  is  to  encourage 
thrift  and  care,  while  leaving  the  largest 
individual  liberty.  There  is  almost  com¬ 
plete  privacy,  and  often  two  families  who 
have  been  friends,  by  taking  a  hall  together 
and  locking  the  balcony  door,  secure  it  as 
thoroughly  as  if  in  a  private  house.  The 
rental  for  four  rooms  averages  $1.70  per 
week,  the  lowest  being  only  $1.40.  In  the 
poorest  locations  the  laborer  pays  six  or 
eight  dollars  per  month,  with  only  half  the 
floor  space. 

“  In  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  opening 
the  janitor  had  applications  for  rooms  from 
families  enough  to  fill  a  small  town,  and  no 
one  talks  of  moving. 

“  ‘  Does  it  pay  ?  ’  The  owner  reports  that 
a  gross  income  of  twTelve  per  cent,  is  sure. 
From  this  must  be  deducted  taxes,  water 
rates,  insurance,  expenses  of  collection,  a 
reserve  fund  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  for 
future  repairs  and  some  minor  items.  But 
given  all  these,  there  remains  a  clear  seven 
per  cent. ! 

“No  such  flats  are  to  be  had  in  New 
York  in  the  great  working  centers,  and  to 
bring  the  same  returns  rents  must  be  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  dearer,  but  as  tenants  are  al¬ 
ready  paying  proportionally  higher  rates 
the  gain  would  be  as  great.  But  it  is  not 
alone  lower  rents  that  must  be  considered ; 
it  is  better  accommodations,  and  every  la¬ 
boring  man  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
the  best  apartments  he  can  pay  for.” 

“  Utopia  at  last,”  said  the  Bachelor.  “  I 
have  read,  have  I  not,  that  these  sunless 
middle  rooms  were  full  of  danger,  and  that 
ventilating  shafts  do  not  always  ventilate  ?  ” 

“These  defects  the  owner  recognized  in 
advance,  but  decided  not  to  attempt  too 
much  at  first,  and  to  ensure  a  certain  busi¬ 
ness  success.  The  block  now  building  on 
Baltic  street  remedies  all  evils  in  the  first 
one.  There  are  some  larger  sets  of  rooms, 
and  the  yard  between  both  buildings  be¬ 
comes  about  one  hundred  and  eight  by 
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sixty-five  feet.  All  the  rooms  have  outside 
windows,  and  each  family  its  own  front 
door. 

“  Here  is  a  demonstrable  success.  The 
thing  counted  impossible  has  proved  not 
only  possible  but  profitable.  And  now 
again  I  say  that  landlords  should  not  be 
the  only  scape-goats.  In  building  new  blocks 
what  advance  has  been  made  on  old  mod¬ 
els?  Legislation  may  destroy  pest-holes, 
but  if  better  houses  are  not  to  take  their 
place  the  old  might  as  well  remain.  But  if 
ever  a  golden  opportunity  waited  it  is  now. 
Labor  is  cheap  and  laborers  stand  waiting. 
Let  accommodations  for  fifty  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  be  added  this  year  in  Hew  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  the  landlords  of  the  fever- 
nests  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  tenants. 
Competition  is  more  omnipotent  than  any 
court,  and  competition  would  force  land¬ 
lords  to  adopt  new  methods.” 

“  Then  you  would  clean  out  the  old  rook¬ 
eries  at  once  ?  ” 

“  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that.  There  will 
be  plenty  who  prefer  to  move  and  who  will 
take  better  quarters  the  moment  there  are 
any.  I  think  the  lowest  class  of  all  will  be 
moved  more  easily  a  step  at  a  time.  First 
into  the  rooms  left  vacant  by  those  who 
seek  ampler  space ;  then,  having  found  the 
advantages  of  this,  on  to  new  buildings  and 
a  more  complete  change  of  life.  Men  leave 
great  sums  to  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries. 
If  it  is  well  to  cure  disease  ;  is  it  not  better 
to  eliminate  the  causes  of  such  disease,  and 
help  the  next  generation  toward  better 
health  and  life?  Four  hundred  thousand 
people  claim  some  action  and  more  are 
coming  constantly.” 

“  What  can  you  do  on  a  lot  twenty-five 
by  one  hundred  feet,”  said  the  Bachelor  un¬ 
easily.  “  There  is  no  chance  for  any  of  the 
main  points  in  your  Brooklyn  experi¬ 
ment.” 

“  That  is  true,  but  the  matter  has  been 
taken  in  hand  vigorously.  A  prize1  of  five 

1  This  prize  has  been  awarded,  but  the  difficulty  of 
devising  a  plan  for  a  building  which  must  conform  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  usual  city  lot,— 25  x  100  feet,— 
and  have  similar  buildings  immediately  adjoining  on 
each  side,  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
marked  improvements. 


hundred  dollars  is  offered  for  the  best  plan 
for  a  model  house  for  working  people,  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  within  the  limits 
of  a  city  lot  and  to  include  the  features  we 
have  already  spoken  of  security  against 
fire,  distribution  of  light,  ventilation,  drain¬ 
age  and  all  sanitary  appointments,  conveni¬ 
ence  of  arrangement,  and  inexpensiveness. 
The  coming  year  will  see  something  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  direction,  and  in  the 
mean  time  every  word  of  interest,  every 
realization  of  what  life  in  these  dens  must 
be,  is  a  help,  however  slight,  to  new  methods. 
Ho  wonder  the  men  drink  and  the  women 
too.  What  hope  or  ambition  can  live  in 
such  air?  Hothing  survives  but  the  reck¬ 
less  eagerness  for  immediate  gratifications 
that  you  find  in  common  soldiers  in  war¬ 
time,  and  the  bucket  shops  offer  the  only 
solace.  Air,  light  and  room  are  the  needed 
missionaries,  and  not  till  their  work  is  be¬ 
gun  has  the  church  any  right  to  look  for  much 
success,  or  to  bewail  the  existing  state  of 
things.  I  could  read  you  paragraph  after 
paragraph  from  these  reports,  each  one 
more  disheartening  than  the  last,  did  it  not 
all  go  to  prove  that  the  time  for  neglect  is 
over.  Action  will  come  I  believe,  but  you 
who  sit  at  ease  in  quiet  homes  must  lend  a 
hand  if  you  would  not  hear  in  the  end  the 
inevitable  judgment,  ‘Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did 
it  not  to  me.’  ” 

“  I’ll  take  a  look  at  those  Brooklyn  houses 
to-morrow,”  said  the  Bachelor  after  a  long 
pause,  “  and  if  they  are  all  you  claim  I 
shall  consider  them  genuine  works  of  art 
and  act  accordingly.  But  no  more  now,  for 
I  seem  to  smell  all  the  smells  of  all  the 
cities,  and  feel  my  moral  sense  evaporating. 
I  wonder  you  remain  as  lucid  as  you  are.” 

So  the  long  talk  ended,  but  as  it  holds 
the  essential  elements  of  any  plans  for  re¬ 
form  in  these  directions,  it  may  stand  as  a 
representative  conversation  the  mind  in 
great  part  of  all  who  hope  and  plan  and 
pray  for  that  better  time  only  to  come 
through  individual  effort,  but  sure  to  fol¬ 
low  when  that  effort  is  made. 

Helen  Campbell. 
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PRELUDE. 

Which  might  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged  had  it  not  been  interrupted  by  a  cry  for  help. 


Whether  we  build  churches  or  cottages, 
barns  or  business  blocks,  the  one  thing 
needful  to  their  final  fitness  and  worth  is  a 
clear  conception  beforehand  of  the  motive 
that  calls  them  into  being.  It  is  well  to 
show  our  faith  by  our  works,  but  faith  must 
lead  the  way  or  the  value  of  the  works  will 
be  more  than  doubtful. 

Our  ideas  in  regard  to  the  safe  and  infal¬ 
lible  road  that  will  lead  us  at  last  into 
Heaven  are  not  more  confused  and  contra¬ 
dictory  than  are  the  notions  we  hold  con¬ 
cerning  the  real  object  in  building  churches. 
Although  in  the  former  case  “  Repent  and 
believe,”  “Accept  Jesus  and  follow  him,” 
“  Love  God  and  our  neighbor,”  “  Cease  to 
do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,”  are  but  different 
expressions  of  the  same  divine  injunction, 
so  simple  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  yet 
diverse  doctrines  are  noisily  taught,  and 
the  “  still,  small  voice  ”  is  rarely  heard. 
Likewise  we  profess  to  build  churches  that 
we  may  assemble  ourselves  together  for 
prayer  and  praise  and  to  hear  the  Gospel 
preached,  differing  widely  as  to  what  the 
Gospel  may  be,  but  quite  agreed  that  it 
must  be  heard.  Then  we  set  to  work  with 
mind,  body,  purse  and  credit,  to  build  mar¬ 
velous  temples  and  monuments  of  art.  We 
delight  in  magnificent  domes,  in  grand  per¬ 
spectives,  in  artistic  shadows,  sculptures, 
symbols  and  hieroglyphics.  Unlike  the 
quality  of  mercy,  the  light  of  Heaven  must 
be  strained,  and  that  through  imported 
glass,  and  if  all  the  forms  of  wood  and 
stone  are  not  in  the  popular  estimation 
strictly  Gothic,  then  heresy  is  supposed  to 
be  rampant  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers. 
The  best  reason  that  can  be  given  for  the 
existence  of  certain  decorative  features  is 
that  they  are  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  paid  for  them,  and  who  wishes  to 
have  all  men  speak  well  of  him  as  long,  at 
least,  as  the  church  may  stand. 

An  album  bed-quilt  is  a  charming  speci¬ 
men  of  industrious  ingenuity.  One  likes 
to  lie  lazily  in  bed  on  a  Sunday  morning 


reading  the  autographs  and  sentimental 
mottoes,  and  wondering  whether  the  loving 
hearts  that  planned  the  pattern  and  the 
deft  fingers  that  stitched  the  mosaic  bits 
together  have  found  home  and  dear  ones 
whereon  to  lavish  their  gifts ;  but  who  cares 
to  be  perpetually  reminded  that  if  the 
Sainted  So-and-so  had  n’t  over  much  of 
worldly  wealth  himself,  he  had  rich  rela¬ 
tions  who  were  willing  to  pay  for  a  pretty 
window  that  admits  no  light,  an  elaborate 
screen  that  hides  nothing,  or  a  high-backed 
chair  that  no  mortal  can  sit  in  and  live  ! 
This  is  not  turning  sacred  things  to  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  if  calling  them  by  their  right  names 
makes  them  appear  ridiculous  they  never 
were  sacred. 

Any  attempt  to  make  a  direct  return  for 
the  infinite  gifts  we  receive  is  worse  than 
folly,  it  is  irreverence.  The  most  jewel- 
laden  and  gold-covered  altar  that  ever  was 
raised  by  heathen  or  Christian  devotee,  the 
most  cunning  workmanship  ever  compelled 
from  slaves  or  ordered  by  tyrants,  cannot 
compare  in  beauty  with  a  single  lily  of  the 
field  or  in  worth  w'ith  a  human  soul !  I 
would  not,  indeed,  formally  dedicate  to  God 
a  crude,  coarse,  clumsy  building,  the  pro- 
.  duct  of  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness,  nei¬ 
ther  can  I  dedicate  to  Him  anything  great 
or  small,  rich  or  poor,  coarse  or  fine  that  is 
not  already  His  beyond  all  claims  in  earth 
or  heaven.  Who  shall  say  “  This  is  mine ; 
that  I  give  to  God?  ” 

No,  God  is  not  mocked.  We  cannot  buy 
heaven  with  any  direct  offering  of  toil  or 
wealth.  A  single  hair  of  a  sinner’s  head  is 
dearer  to  Him  than  all  the  temples  ever 
reared.  Let  us  speak  and  act  the  truth  to 
ourselves  as  well  as  to  our  neighbors ;  and 
the  truth  is  that  wTe  lavish  toil,  fine  art,  and 
rich  material  on  our  churches  because  we 
are  fond  of  them,  because  we  enjoy  the 
prestige  of  having  them  at  our  command 
and  of  being  thought  able  to  pay  our  share 
of  their  cost.  Underlying  other  motives 
there  is  a  vague  notion,  not  far  removed 
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from  superstition,  that  “in  some  strange 
unlooked-for  way  ”  this  elaborate  display, 
osteutatiously  dedicated  to  the  Infinite  Cre¬ 
ator,  will  operate  to  our  eternal  advantage. 
The  sale  of  indulgences  we  think  of  with 
holy  horror,  but  still  nourish  the  feeling 
that  the  divine  favor  is  not  wholly  regard¬ 
less  of  the  value  of  material  gifts  and  sacri¬ 
fices — that  they  will  after  all  bring  us  a 
reward  somewhat  proportioned  to  their 
cost ! 

And  yet,  though  we  could  indeed  sing 
and  pray,  and  exhort  one  another  to  be  un¬ 
wearied  in  well  doing, — though  we  could 
hear  the  Scripture  reading  and  comment, 
and  listen  with  comfort  and  edification  even 
to  a  sermon  of  thirteen  heads  in  a  room 
cheap  and  bare  as  a  tobacco  barn  or  a 
freight  depot,  and  though  we  feel  that  the 
dear  Father  would  be  just  as  well  pleased 
with  our  service  as  if  we  had  toiled  and 
taxed  to  build  a  magnificent  cathedral,  still 
we  do  decidedly  and  distinctly  prefer  the 
beautiful  church ;  we  choose  it  for  our  own 
sake  and  feel  sure  it  is  best. 

But  the  vital  question  upon  which  the 
whole  matter  turns  is  whether  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  visible  beauty  of  the 
church  edifice  constitutes  its  chief  excel¬ 
lence.  If  so,  then  we  are  bound  to  make  it 
appear  grand  and  altogether  lovely,  even  if 
this  can  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  con¬ 
venience  in  the  ordinary  uses  of  hearing 
and  seeing.  But  if  other  uses  are  para¬ 
mount  to  this, — and  one  or  the  other  must 
be  paramount, — then  in  the  name  of  all  the 
saints  and  martyrs  who  have  striven  and 
agonized  that  the  Gospel  might  be  heard 
throughout  the  world,  let  us  consider  those 
uses  and  build  accordingly. 

The  numerous  elegant  churches  that 
stand  in  their  superb  beauty  in  every  city 
and  village,  are  esteemed  by  many  cheering 
evidences  of  the  abundant  faith  that  is  fill¬ 
ing  the  earth.  To  me,  they  seem,  alas  !  too 
often  a  sign  of  fatal  infidelity.  Not  that 
infidelity  which  consists  in  doubting  my 
favorite  dogma,  or  finding  comfort  in  what 
appears  to  me  a  broken  reed  or  a  vain  delu¬ 
sion,  but  the  more  deadly  faithlessness  that 
is  practically  false  to  its  own  profession  and 
makes  all  faith  a  lie.  For  the  spirit  that 


builds  and  sustains  these  loudly  consecrated 
“  offerings  to  the  Most  High,”  is  sadly  at 
variance  with  the  simple  mission  of  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men,  the  simpler 
duty  of  saving  souls  and  serving  to  the  ut¬ 
most  the  least  of  our  brethren.  Because 
giving  to  the  poor  is  lending  to  the  Lord,  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  perpetual  loan  to  the 
Lord  in  the  shape  of  enormously  expensive 
church  property,  legally  tied  up  to  the  incor¬ 
porated  company  of  stockholders,  and  half- 
buried  under  mortgages,  will  be  found 
acceptable  as  an  unstained  gift  to  His 
beloved  poor ! 

There  are  many  earnest  and  excellent 
people  on  whom  the  ministry  of  an  arch¬ 
angel  would  be  spent  in  vain,  if  the  archi¬ 
tectural  surroundings  were  not  strictly 
ecclesiastical.  It  is  useless  to  argue  with 
such  or  to  rail  at  them.  Formalism  of  any 
kind  is  a  good  pickle.  It  has  prevented 
much  backsliding,  upheld  many  a  weak  and 
tottering  institution  and — covered  untold 
sloth  of  understanding.  Let  them  rest  in 
peace.  I  can  only  appeal  to  those  who  accept 
the  duty  of  working  out  each  one  his  own 
salvation  in  things  temporal  and  in  things 
eternal, — who  do  not  sub-let  their  thinking, 

■ — who  hold  it  no  irreverence  to  render  a  rea¬ 
son  for  their  faith  and  show  good  cause  for 
their  work. 

To  comfort  the  mourners,  to  strengthen 
the  weak  and  save  the  sinful  justifies  the 
most  heroic  effort,  the  most  devoted  sacri¬ 
fice.  Shall  we  lead  these  sick  and  suffering 
ones  to  the  door  of  a  splendid  temple,  and 
hope,  even  if  the  seats  are  free  and  the  ush¬ 
ers  blind  to  the  difference  between  satin 
and  sackcloth,  that  the  grandeur  of  our 
material  work  will  secure  the  priceless 
blessing? 

There  is,  in  truth,  great  power  in  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  ideas.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  import  that  religion,  if  it  be  genuine, 
be  inseparably  joined  in  our  thoughts  with 
outward  beauty  and  solemn  grandeur ;  but 
which  is  better,  that  an  audience  room  by 
its  magnitude  and  wonderful  construction 
should  affect  our  senses  to  the  extent  of  ob¬ 
scuring  the  natural  and  desired  influence 
of  what  we  hear,  casting  a  sort  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  haze  over  the  thoughts  presented,  a 
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peculiar  solvent  by  the  way,  that  is  apt  to 
evaporate,  thoughts  and  all,  when  exposed  to 
the  sunlight  or  that  it  should  rather  inten¬ 
sify  and  make  more  clear  all  appeals  to  the 
understanding  ? 

The  former  is  almost  certain  to  result 
from  an  attempt  to  build  a  beautiful  church 
and  to  fill  it  with  objects  held  sacred  by  as¬ 
sociation,  and  supposed  to  have  by  their 
mere  presence  a  sanctifying  influence — the 
latter  where  perfect  sight  and  hearing  are 
recognized  as  primal  necessities - 

Having  progressed  thus  far  in  an  argument 
exceedingly  convincing  to  myself,  our  swift 
and  myriad-handed  servant,  who  is  supposed 
to  know  the  name  and  abiding  place  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country, 
and  who  rests  not  day  or  night,  brought  me 
Job’s  letter  in  a  leathern  bag. 

THE  FIRST  TETTER - JOB  INTRODUCES  A 

COUNTRY  COUSIN. 

My  Dear  Architect: 

An  old  friend  and  relative  who  lives  in  a 
small  rural  village  in  this  state,  having- 
heard  of  my  connection  with  our  new  church 
buildiDg  has  applied  to  me  for  counsel  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  neighbors.  They 
intend  to  build  a  new  church  soon  and  seem 
to  think  the  lessons  of  my  experience  may 
be  transferred  to  them.  This  would  be  a 
grand  economy  of  experience  in  other  mat¬ 
ters  than  building  churches,  but  it  seldom 
works  well.  It  certainly  would  not  in  this 
case.  So  I  turn  Uncle  Jacob  over  to  your 
tender  mercies,  not  doubting  that  you  will 
lend  a  patient  ear  to  his  complaint.  In 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  you  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  I  enclose  our  preliminary  correspond¬ 
ence  as  well  as  the  epistle  which  he  de¬ 
sired  me  to  forward. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Job. 

THE  SECOND  LETTER — UNCLE  JACOB  TO 
JOB. 

Dear  Nephew  : 

We ’ve  heard  that  you  are  building  a 
new  meeting-house  and  suppose  that  what 
with  talking  matters  over  at  committee 
meetings,  looking  at  architects’  plans  and 
studying  up  the  wants  of  your  folks,  you 


must  know  by  this  time  pretty  much  every¬ 
thing  that  is  worth  knowing  on  the  subject. 
We  are  all  commanded  to  let  our  light  shine. 
So  I  make  no  apology  for  asking  you  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  your  experience.  It  wont 
cost  you  anything  and  may  be  a  great  help 
to  us.  I  dare  say  your  meeting-house  will 
be  a  good  many  times  bigger  than  ours,  be¬ 
cause  Hew  York  is  a  bigger  place  than 
Branville,  but  as  both  houses  are  built  to 
the  same  end  there  can’t  be  much  odds  ex¬ 
cept  in  size. 

Our  fair-weather  congregation  numbers 
three  or  four  hundred.  In  revival  times  and 
now  and  then  at  a  funeral  we  want  room 
for  five  hundred.  When  we  go  above  that, 
which  ain’t  often,  folks  expect  to  be  crowded 
and  take  their  chances.  We ’ve  raised  seven 
thousand  dollars  and  would  n’t  spend  more 
if  we  had  three  times  as  much.  How  if  you 
can  tell  us  about  what  shape  and  size  we 
can  build  to  best  advantage,  and  give  us 
some  ideas  about  the  cost  of  different  ma¬ 
terials,  you  will  be  doing  us  a  good  turn 
that  will  be  set  down  in  your  favor.  I  lost 
a  couple  of  likely  critters  in  August ;  one  of 
them  broke  her  leg  in  the  rocky  pasture  and 
the  other  had  the  hoof  distemper,  but  your 
Aunt  Sophronia  enjoys  pretty  good  health 
this  fall,  the  crops  are  mostly  above  the 
average,  and  I  hain’t  had  a  day’s  sickness  for 
more  than  a  year,  so  on  the  whole  we  ’re 
middlin’  well  off  and  nothing  special  to  com¬ 
plain  of. 

Jacob  Graves. 

THE  THIRD  LETTER — JOB  TO  THE 
PATRIARCH. 

Dear  Uncle  Jacob : 

I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  our  church  building  differ  so 
much  from  yours  that  my  experience  will 
be  of  no  value  to  you.  You  will  understand 
this  when  I  tell  you  that  our  church, 
although  it  will  ordinarily  contain  but  four  or 
five  hundred  people,  and  will  hold  when  full 
not  more  than  twice  as  many,  is  expected 
to  cost  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  besides  the  land.  We  began  intend¬ 
ing  to  spend  a  hundred  thousand,  but  times 
have  changed  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  and  my  notions  have  also  changed  in 
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the  direction  of  simplicity  and  economy. 
Yet  as  we  shall  spend  ten  dollars  where  you 
spend  one,  our  work  is  so  unlike  what  would 
be  possible  in  your  case  that  any  attempt 
to  follow  our  example  would  lead  you  into 
hopeless  difficulties.  I  will  therefore  ven¬ 
ture  but  one  piece  of  advice. 

Find  an  intelligent  and  sympathizing 
architect,  who  is  more  anxious  to  render 
you  the  service  you  need  than  to  increase 
his  commission  or  extend  his  reputation  at 
your  expense, — there  are  such  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  visionaries, — lay  your  case  before  him 
and  follow  his  counsels  even  to  the  extent 
of  spending  a  few  hundred  dollars  more 
than  your  present  limit. 

Your  dutiful  nephew, 

Job. 

THE  FOURTH  LETTER — UNCLE  JACOB  TO 
JOB. 

Dear  Nephew : 

You ’ve  said  enough.  I ’ve  laid  awake 
nights  trying  to  picture  to  myself  how  five 
hundred  Christian  people  could  manage  to 
spend  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  build¬ 
ing  a  place  to  worship  God  in ! .  I  dare  say 
your  lot  costs  as  much  more  than  ours  in 
proportion ;  your  preaching,  your  singing 
and  everything  else  that  we  reckon  a  part  of 
gospel  dispensation  at  the  same  rate.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  a  hard  saying  that 
there  were  hundreds,  may  be  thousands  of 
people  in  the  great  cities  too  poor  to  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them.  I  could  n’t  more 
than  half  believe  it,  but  I  begin  to  understand 
it  now.  ’Taint  the  fault  of  the  poor,  it’s  the 
fault  of  the  gospel — it  comes  too  high.  We 
have  plenty  of  poor  folks  here  in  Branville 
and  it’s  according  to  Scripture  that  we  always 
shall  have' — poor  folks,  shiftless  folks,  lazy 
and  drinking  folks  and  there’s  always  more 
or  less  town’s  poor,  but  I  never  heard  tell  of 
anybody  too  poor  to  go  to  meeting  in  the 
country,  and  I  never  knew  a  man  so  poor  or 
wretched  that  anybody  else  wanted  him  to 
stay  away.  We  have  plenty  of  worldly- 
minded,  proud  folks,  but  none  that  would 
keep  the  poor  out  of  God’s  house  if  they 
could  as  well  as  not.  There  ain’t  many  that 
carries  their  heads  higher  than  Squire  Pres¬ 
cott,  but  he’ll  take  off  his  hat  on  a  Sabbath 
day — he  ain’t  a  professor  neither — to  old 


Aunt  Hannah,  who’s  lived  in  the  poor-house 
thirty  years,  and  walk  up  the  broad  aisle 
with  her  as  far  as  his  pew — she’s  hard  of 
hearing  and  sets  clear  up  in  front — and  glad 
to  do  it,  and  she  feels  just  as  much  at  home 
and  knows  she  has  just  as  good  a  right  there 
as  he. 

Now  if  we  should  fix  up  things  so  nice 
and  fine  that  half  the  congregation  would 
feel  sort  of  strange  and  think ’t  was  almost 
too  good  to  use,  do  you  suppose  they  would 
keep  coming,  or  that  it  would  do  them  any 
good  if  they  did  ?  Where  would  our  contri¬ 
butions  to  foreign  missions  come  from — say 
nothing  of  the  heathen  around  us — if  we 
laid  out  every  dollar  we  could  rake  and 
aid  scrape  in  building  ourselves  a  house  of 
worship?  You  can  call  it  a  consecrated  gift 
to  the  Almighty  if  you ’re  a  mind  to,  but 
that  ain’t  the  kind  of  treasure  I  want  to  lay 
up.  I  don’t  believe  He  sets  much  store  by 
things  He  don’t  ask  for  or  keeps  much  reck¬ 
oning  of  them.  We  are  commanded,  true 
enough,  to  give  freely  of  our  substance,  but 
I  can’t  put  my  finger  on  a  single  passage  of 
Scripture  commanding  us  to  worship  in  gor¬ 
geous  temples,  or  any  promise  of  great  re¬ 
ward  for  what  we  spend  to  please  ourselves, 
no,  not  even  if  we  give  a  free  exhibition  of 
it  all  once  a  week  to  everybody  that  has  a 
mind  to  come. 

Yes,  yes,  Nephew  Job.  You ’ve  told  me 
enough.  I  don’t  believe  you  know  much 
about  building  a  meeting-house  that  we 
should  dare  to  dedicate  to  the  God  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless.  But  if  you  have 
found  such  an  architect  as  you  describe,  you 
may  send  him  this  letter  and  ask  him  to 
give  us  his  ideas  on  the  subject.  As  I  said 
before,  we  want  a  house  that  will  hold, 
pretty  well  packed,  five  hundred  people. 
We  want  it  to  cost  seven  thousand  dollars. 
We  want  it  to  be  neat,  plain  and  substan¬ 
tial.  We  want  ladies’  parlors,  a  bell  and  a 
steeple.  We  want  something  that  we 
sha’  n’t  be  ashamed  of  nor  proud  of  either 
— shame  and  pride  are  both  stumbling- 
blocks,  and  we  don’t  see  why  we  can’t  have  a 
house  that  won’t  go  out  of  fashion  every  ten 
years,  and  will  be  a  comfort  to  our  children’s 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

Jacob  Graves. 
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FIFTHLY  AXD  FINALLY — THE  AKCHITECT’S 
ADVICE  TO  UNCLE  JACOB. 

Dear  Sir : 

Yout  request  that  I  give  you  my  ideas 
concerning  your  proposed  new  church  has 
been  sent  to  me  by  your  nephew  and  I 
hasten  to  comply. 

Beginning  with  the  final  clause  of  your 
letter  I  should  answer,  there  is  indeed  every 
reason  why  you  should  erect  a  building  that 
will  remain  to  bless  your  descendants  for 
many  generations.  We  are  no  longer  a 
young  nation,  we  have  passed  our  hun¬ 
dredth  birthday  and  your  town  is  doubtless 
well  along  in  the  second  century  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  possibly  the  third.  We  have  no 
excuse  for  building  churches,  of  all  things, 
to  be  torn  down  or  “  done  over  ”  every 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Young  America  has 
outgrown  a  great  many  uncomfortable  and 
ill-fitting  garments,  but  the  fault  has  not 
always  been  the  rapid  growth  of  the  child. 
The  garments  themselves  were  never  suita¬ 
ble.  They  were  neither  useful  nor  orna¬ 
mental.  So,  through  this  habit  of  building 
for  to-day,  expecting  to  tear  down,  remodel 
or  build  bigger  to-morrow,  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  we  are  the  most  wasteful  and  ex¬ 
travagant  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
To  build  with  a  view  to  more  lasting  use¬ 
fulness,  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  making 
your  work  acceptable  to  those  that  follow 
you  as  well  as  to  yourselves,  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  require  an  added  outlay  of  money ; 
but  it  does  demand  a  little  more  time  and 
a  great  deal  more  thought.  It  requires 
courage  and  faith,  patience,  forbearance  and 
common  sense.  It  requires  a  resolute  put¬ 
ting  under  foot  of  mere  fashions,  however 
modern ;  of  styles,  however  ancient,  and  of 
all  worldly  ambition  to  outshine  your  sister 
churches  either  in  the  quality  of  your  win¬ 
dows,  the  height  of  your  spire,  or  the  up¬ 
holstery  of  your  pews. 

W  ith  your  seven  thousand  dollars  — 
though  I  should  prefer  to  say  eight — it  is 
undoubtedly  possible  to  build  a  house  for 
Christian  worship  that  shall  be  cherished 
and  honored  a  hundred  years  hence,  not  as 
a  relic  of  a  half  civilized  antiquity  or  for  its 
hallowed  association, — a  worthy  sentiment 
that  sometimes  leads  us  into  great  incon¬ 


venience  and  discomfort, — not  as  a  curiosity 
or  a  monstrosity,  but  for  its  intrinsic  fitness 
and  loveliness. 

This  by  way  of  introduction  to  my 
“  ideas,”  which  for  convenience  may  be 
arranged  under  three  heads  beginning  with 
“firstly,”  the  situation. 

Your  new  church  will  not  be  planted  in 
the  middle  of  a  bleak  pasture,  the  corner  of 
a  swamp,  or  at  the  intersection  of  deserted 
highways.  When  the  whole  town  was  a 
howling  wilderness  and  nobody  knew 
whether  one  portion  would  be  better  than 
another  for  human  beings  to  live  upon,  it 
was  natural  that  the  pioneers  should  estab¬ 
lish  their  church,  the  pole  star  around  which 
society  revolved,  in  the  geographical  center 
of  the  township  ;  otherwise  eccentric  move¬ 
ments  might  disturb  the  social  machinery 
and  the  more  remote  corners  would  fly  off 
to  other  and  possibly  heretical  centers. 
Now  the  dwellers  have  found  the  fertile 
spots,  the  mill  privileges,  the  well-watered, 
happy  valleys,  and  you  will  build  the  new 
church  where  it  will  best  accommodate  the 
majority  of  those  who  gather  under  its  roof. 
It  will  stand  in  a  broad  tract  of  lawn,  made 
and  kept  beautiful  by  loving  care.  A 
smooth  drive  to  its  sheltering  carriage  porch 
and  well-kept  walks  to  the  doors  will  be 
tastefully  laid  out,  bordered  with  green 
hedges  and  sober,  long-lived  shrubs.  The 
building  will  stand  well  back  from  the 
street,  and  the  ground  will  rise  sufficiently 
to  cause  the  water  from  the  roof  and  the 
melting  snows  to  run  away  from  it  in  all 
directions. 

Every  spring,  possibly  on  Fast  day,  or 
the  day  that  takes  the  place  of  that  mis¬ 
nomer  and  well  nigh  obsolete  ceremonial, 
the  men  and  boys  will  assemble  with  prun¬ 
ing  hooks  and  plow-shares,  grateful  hearts 
and  willing  hands,  and  will  then  embellish 
and  put  in  order  the  grounds  and  environ¬ 
ments  of  the  sacred  edifice.  There  will  not 
be  an  engirdling  belt  of  coarse  gravel  and 
cobble  stones,  washed  and  gullied  by  years 
of  wind  and  rain,  tottering  and  unsavory 
sheds  close  in  the  rear,  and  on  either  side 
symbolical  hedges  of  thorns,  thistles  and 
rank,  encroaching  weeds,  but  all  through 
the  long  bright  summer,  perpetual  verdure 
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and  constant  bloom,  types  of  the  everlasting 
spring  and  never-fading  flowers. 

As  you  value  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  posterity,  let  no  selfish  local  interest  pre¬ 
vent  your  choosing  a  site  of  generous  di¬ 
mensions  and  in  some  spot  that  bears  the 
immutable  marks  of  natural  fitness.  Trees 
will  die  and  fashions  change ;  the  grove 
may  become  a  sandy  plain,  and  the  favorite 
street  be  given  up  to  shops  and  the  noise  of 
trade,  but  through  all  these  varying  condi¬ 
tions  the  spot  whereon  the  sanctuary 
stands  should  still  be  a  serene  and  lovely 
oasis. 

Much  more  must  the  lot  be  large  enough 
to  allow  the  shape  and  size  of  building 
adapted  to  your  wants,  and  this  brings  me 
in  good  order  to  my  “  secondly,”  the  form. 

That  this  must  be  low  and  broad  is  inev¬ 
itable  ;  breadth  you  must  have  in  order  to 
give  room  for  the  five  hundred,  and  height 
you  cannot  afford,  neither  do  you  want  it. 
The  first  floor  must  be  near  the  ground,  only 
two  or  three  easy  steps  from  the  smooth  and 
well  paved  walks.  Long  flights  of  steps  are 
an  abomination,  much  more  the  inexcusable 
fashion  of  hoisting  the  audience  room  into 
the  air  in  order  to  make  room  for  an  en¬ 
tire  story  underneath.  If  you  want  two 
churches  build  two,  one  to  hear  sermons 
in,  the  other  for  Sunday-schools,  prayer- 
meetings,  lectures,  “  fairs,”  and  high-school 
exhibitions,  but  let  them  both  stand  on'  the 
solid  ground. 

The  shape  of  the  “  ground  plan  ”  will  be 
a  simple  parallelogram  nearly  square. 
When  symbolism  was  an  essential  element 
in  religious  observance,  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  even  the  outlines  of  the  walls  of 
the  consecrated  structure  should  be  made  to 
assume  the  form  of  the  cross.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  this  form  would  even 
then  have  been  adopted,  if  the  use  of  the 
building  had  been  similar  to  that  of  the 
present  time.  Having  lost  our  devotion  to 
symbols  as  such,  that  we  should  still  cling 
to  the  inconvenient  form  for  fashion’s  sake 
is  most  absurd.  Still  there  is  no  objection, 
if  you  choose,  to  a  mild  form  of  transept, 
making  a  sort  of  semblance  of  the  symbol. 
That  is,  let  the  transept  extend  but  a  few 
feet  beyond  the  side  walls  of  the  nave  or 


main  building,  which  will  of  course  be  sim¬ 
ple  and  without  posts  or  other  sub-divis- 
sion. 

The  ceiling,  ah  I  the  ceiling.  Can  you  be 
happy  and  devout  ?—  can  you  look  aloft  ? — 
can  you  be  spiritually  elevated  ?— can  you 
trust  that  your  prayers  will  ascend  as  rap¬ 
idly,  under  a  level  ceiling?  Do  you  feel 
the  need  of  rafters  and  hammer  beams  to 
hang  your  aspirations  as  well  as  your 
Christmas  evergreens  upon  ?  If  you  do,  you 
can  have  them  without  great  expense  or 
loss  except  the  extra  cost  of  fuel  to  keep 
warm,  and  the  possible  waste  of  about  one- 
half  the  preaching,  which,  owing  to  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  acoustical  routes,  may  never 
reach  the  ears  of  the  congregation.  If  you 
do  not  feel  the  need  of  this  sort  of  Jacob’s 
ladder  made  in  imitation  of  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  a  church 
with  a  ceiling  level  or  nearly  so  can  be 
made  very  beautiful,  very  appropriate  and 
exceedingly  comfortable,  not  to  mention  its 
superiority  in  point  of  strength  and  econ¬ 
omy. 

Job  need  not  have  hung  all  his  newly 
acquired  wisdom  out  of  your  reach.  There 
are  certain  principles  in  church  architecture 
as  well  as  in  morals  that  are  no  respecters 
of  persons.  For  example,  the  floor  of  your 
church  should  descend  a  little  towards  the 
pulpit  and  platform ;  the  singers  should 
have  a  comfortable  gallery  slightly  raised 
and  near  the  pulpit ;  the  light  should  be 
mainly  from  the  sides  and  from  above,  and 
the  heating  and  ventilation  as  abundant 
and  as  impartially  distributed  as  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  dew. 

How  can  a  human  creature  comprehend  a 
spiritual  truth  when  his  feet  are  chilled  by 
a  cold  floor,  his  head  heated  by  furnace 
blasts  and  his  stomach  nauseated  by  poison¬ 
ous  effluvia?  What  being  in  mortal  frame 
can  hope  to  present  and  interpret  inspiring 
thoughts  when  burdened  by  such  condi¬ 
tions  ? 

Your  servant  and  salvation  in  this  matter 
will  be  steam.  It  will  be  put  where  it  be¬ 
longs  under  the  very  feet  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  evenly  distributed,  and  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent — sufficiently  to  accommodate  different 
temperaments — the  occupants  of  each  pew 
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will  determine  the  amount  of  heat  they 
shall  receive.  Fresh  air  will  enter  in  the 
same  way  and  be  as  evenly  diffused  and  at¬ 
mospheric  impurities  will  be  withdrawn  be¬ 
fore  their  presence  is  revealed  by  listless, 
wandering  thoughts  and  aching  heads.  To 
stop  the  minister’s  mouth  with  a  gag,  or  fill 
the  ears  of  the  people  with  cotton  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  enter  the  church,  would  be 
scarcely  more  disastrous  to  Gospel  dispensa¬ 
tion  than  an  illy  warmed,  unventilated  au¬ 
dience  room. 

You  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  en¬ 
trance  doors  at  the  pulpit  end  of  the  church, 
and  the  parlors  should  be  in  the  same  vicin¬ 
ity,  but  I  hope  your  pastor  will  enter  in  the 
good  old  way,  and  walk  up  among  his  con¬ 
gregation  to  the  pulpit,  instead  of  suddenly 
appearing  like  a  jack-in-1  lie-box  from  some 
hiding-place  set  apart  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  common  throng.  The  weakening  of 
the  pastoral  relation  seems  to  me  a  far 
greater  calamity  than  the  falling  away  from 
standard  proof  doctrines.  So  I  wonld  cher¬ 
ish  the  old  customs  and  formalities  that 
tend  to  preserve  this  kindly  parental  associ¬ 
ation.  If  his  hearers  do  not  escape  before 
he  has  time  to  reach  them,  he  may  indeed 
descend  among  them,  but  he  evidently  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  do  so  and  that  spoils  the 
whole.  Kindness  that  is  condescension 
blesses  neither  the  giver  nor  the  receiver. 
Let  him  have  the  back  door  in  case  of  fire, 
but  ask  him  to  enter  on  ordinary  occasions 
by  the  same  door  that  admits  his  flock. 

I  hardly  need  say  that  if  the  ceiling  is 
level,  the  walls  must  be  somewhat  higher 
and  the  roof  flatter  than  if  you  allow  the 
space  above  the  walls  and  between  the  raft¬ 
ers,  what  would  be  the  attic  if  it  were  a 
hbuse,  to  remain  in  the  audience  room. 
But  in  either  case  there  is  more  danger  of 
building  too  high  than  too  low.  Don’t  be 
afraid  that  the  building  will  look  “  squatty.” 
A  broad  understanding  is  a  great  gain. 
The  everlasting  hills  preserve  their  dignity 
with  a  width  of  base  many  times  greater 
than  their  altitudes.  Our  tallest  spires 
reach  but  a  little  ways  towards  Heaven,  and 
elevated  piety  is  by  no  means  sure  to  follow 
a  lofty  steeple.  In  short,  the  proper  height 
of  this  characteristic  feature  is  a  matter  of 


architectural  rather  than  spiritual  grace, 
and  will  depend  largely  like  some  other 
questions  of  form  upon  our — “  thirdly,”  the 
materials. 

These  must  be  first  durable,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  main  walls 
will  be  of  brick  or  stone;  then  suitable, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  with  materials 
brought  from  a  long  distance,  which  are  of 
doubtful  character,  or  which  are  not  capable 
of  an  honest  expression  ;  lastly,  they  must 
answer  the  desired  uses  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  outlay.  This  question  of  economy  will 
settle  the  competition  between  bricks  and 
stone.  If  bricks  are  not  made  near  by  and 
stone  is  abundant,  the  latter  will  be  found 
actually  the  cheapest.  There  is  more  like¬ 
lihood  that  competent  workmen  to  build  the 
stone  walls  will  be  hard  to  find,  than  that 
the  stone  at  your  comiiiand  is  unsuitable. 
A  man  must  be  an  artist  and  have  some¬ 
thing  of  an  artist’s  love  for  his  work  and 
pride  in  its  accomplishment,  in  order  to 
make  a  handsome  piece  of  mosaic  with 
rough  blocks  of  granite,  trap  and  sandstone, 
flinty  boulders  and  slabs  of  slate.  Having 
that  zeal  and  ability,  such  stone  walls  are 
the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful. 

If  Branville  is,  as  its  name  might  imply, 
a  sandy  plain,  and  the  nearest  quarry  a  clay 
bank,  you  will  be  compelled  with  your 
seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  to  build  the 
walls,  foundation  and  all,  of  bricks.  If  you 
do  this,  buy  the  kiln  before  it  is  burned  and 
heat  the  furnace  seven  times  hotter  than 
usual  for  hardness’  sake  and  for  depth  of 
color.  No  matter  if  the  bricks  melt  in  the 
fervent  heat  and  run  together.  These 
united  masses  will  make  capital  foundation 
stones  and  can  be  effectively  used  above 
ground  in  the  underpinning.  No  matter, 
either,  if  those  for  the  upper  walls  are  dis¬ 
colored,  shrunken,  and  imperfect  in  shape, 
the  general  tone  of  color  will  be  better  than 
that  of  the  lifeless  staring  “brick  red  ”  that 
belongs  to  the  half  burned  clay.  Of  course 
all  this  masonry,  whether  brick  or  stone, 
must  be  solidly  bedded  in  the  best  kind  of 
cement,  the  visible  portions  darkened  with 
“  unfading  ”  mineral  paints,  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  fade  like  all  things  earthly,  but  not 
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until  time  and  other  creeping  things  have 
softened  and  harmonized  the  whole. 

Materials  brought  from  a  great  distance 
are  not  suitable  because  they  demand  great 
outlay  for  a  doubtful  gain.  To  employ 
such  as  have  not  stood  the  test  of  at  least 
half  a  century  of  actual  use  is  to  make  an 
experiment.  Cap  your  windows  with  such 
stones  as  may  be  found  above  huge  old  fash¬ 
ioned  fire  places,  or  standing  as  farm-yard 
gate  posts,  unsymmetrical  and  uncut,  rather 
than  build  in  ornamental  blocks  of  artificial 
composition  cheap  imitations  of  something 
better.  Leave  these  conceits  for  buildings 
devoted  to  business  and  commercial  profit, 
where  present  ostentation  is  more  consid¬ 
ered  than  the  searching  tests  of  everlasting 
truth.  Neither  build  a  brick  wall  with  a 
thin  facing  of  stone  that  has  no  strength  or 
coherency  of  its  own.  Such  superficial  dec¬ 
oration  that  adds  nothing  to  the  strength 
or  durability  of  the  structure  should  also  be 
left  to  temples  dedicated  to  Mammon.  Yet 
a  double  wall  is  honest  and  may  be  judi¬ 
cious,  the  outer  part  of  stone  and  the  inner 
of  bricks ;  the  two  standing  a  few  inches 
apart  with  needful  bonds  uniting  them  at 
proper  intervals  ;  the  inner  face  of  the  brick 
wall  forming  the  visible  finish  of  the  interior, 
dispensing  entirely  with  wood-work,  not 
only  furrings  and  lath,  but  making  the 
bricks  serve  for  dado,  cornice,  and  instead 
of  door  and  window  casings.  Even  the 
plastering  may  be  omitted  if  the  bricks  are 
well  selected  and  laid  in  accordance  with 
well  prepared  designs. 

Protection  from  the  elements  means  in¬ 
definite  preservation.  Hence  the  roof  must 
be  made  to  stand  before  frost,  fire,  wind 
and  flood.  Whatever  is  spent  for  thorough¬ 
ness  here,  especially  in  its  more  inaccessible 
parts,  is  well  invested.  The  same  is  true  of 
windows,  doors,  and  their  frames.  You 
will  hardly  avoid  with  your  appropriation 
the  use  of  wood  in  certain  exposed  situa¬ 
tions,  but  wherever  liable  to  decay  through 
the  influence  of  the  weather,  it  should  be 
introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily 
replaced  without  disturbing  other  parts. 

For  the  windows  themselves  let  me  take 
a  fresh  text.  “  If  thine  eye  be  single  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.”  Stained 


glass  windows  are  sometimes  very  brilliant ; 
so  are  kaleidoscope  views  and  Chinese  fire¬ 
works.  In  building  a  cathedral  or  a  monu¬ 
mental  structure  it  is  quite  in  order  to  em¬ 
ploy  brilliant  coloring,  to  exclude  daylight, 
or  resort  to  any  other  artificial  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  striking  effect  upon  the  senses  and 
the  imagination.  If  your  church  was 
chiefly  for  prayer,  meditation  and  confes¬ 
sion,  the  more  dim  and  secluded  the  better. 
In  fact  we  have  the  best  authority  for 
thinking  a  dark  and  solitary  closet  the 
proper  place  for  these  exercises.  For  the 
usual  services  of  church  let  us  have  plenty 
of  good,  clear,  honest  light,  not  tinged  by 
rosy  hues  nor  darkened  by  sombre  shadows. 
He  who  looks  up  to  the  clear  sky,  even 
through  narrow  openings  in  the  walls  of  a 
church, sees  farther  than  the  apex  of  the  high¬ 
est  nave  or  dome.  A  narrow  border  of  bright 
and  pleasant  color  around  a  large  clear 
plate  glass  is  more  to  be  desired  than  small 
diamond  lights,  semi-opaque,  poor  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  wonderful  skill,  the  matchless 
taste,  but  undeveloped  resources  of  former 
times.  If  you  want  a  few  bright  spots  of 
color,  pictures  executed  in  stained  glass, 
you  can  easily  find  a  place  for  them  with¬ 
out  giving  up  the  transparent  windows. 
These  should  also  be  made  to  open  fretdy, 
that  the  sound  of  the  songs  of  praise  may 
go  out  and  of  singing  birds  come  in  during 
the  warm  summer  days. 

The  floor  will  be  of  wood  for  economy 
and  there  will  be  a  cellar  for  fuel  and  to 
contain  the  heating  apparatus.  The  floor 
beams,  of  the  most  imperishable  timber  to 
be  obtained,  will  be  laid  so  that  they  can  be 
removed  and  replaced  at  any  future  time 
without  disturbing  anything  else. 

Whether  the  ceilings  are  high  or  low, 
avoid  plastering  them  if  possible;  wood 
will  indeed  grow  dark  with  age,  but  if  the 
room  is  well  lighted  it  will  never  look 
dingy,  and  it  will  never  crack  and  fall  off  to 
be  renewed  in  ugly  patches — new  cloth  on 
an  old  garment.  If,  however,  lathing  and 
plastering  are  inevitable,  let  them  be  like 
the  roof  as  substantial  as  care  and  skill  can 
make  them. 

There  will  be  no  stucco  work  in  huge 
rolls  and  mouldings,  no  frescoed  key-stones 
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and  cheap  imitations  of  carvings  that  do 
not  exist.  Whatever  ornamentation  there 
may  be,  beyond  the  actual  details  of  con¬ 
struction  honestly  shown,  will  be  genuine 
and  will  be  designed  and  executed  with  the 
thought  that  unless  it  has  a  beauty  that 
will  be  beautiful  a  hundred  years  hence  it 
had  better  be  omitted. 

The  visible  charm  of  the  building  will 


lie  in  its  complete  adaptation  to  its  use,  in 
the  absolute  truthfulness  apparent  in  all  its 
parts  and  in  the  conscientious  thought  that 
has  brought  these  all  together  in  one  har¬ 
monious  whole ;  a  noble  structure,  nobly 
planned,  that  shall  remain  for  centuries,  a 
silent  aspiration  and  the  type  of  a  living 
faith. 

E.  C.  Gardner. 
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“  I  meant  to  ha’  made  my  will,  Esther.” 

“  Don’t  worry  about  that  now,  Mr.  Car¬ 
gill.  See  if  you  can’t  take  a  tea-spoonful  of 
the  brandy  and  water.” 

If  Jacob  Cargill  could  have  taken  any¬ 
thing  he  could  have  taken  brandy  and 
water,  or  brandy  without  the  water.  A 
parsimonious  disposition  in  conjunction 
with  the  scanty  income  of  an  illy-managed 
New  England  farm  had  restricted  him 
through  a  long  life  to  hard  cider,  and  the 
unvarying  dram  whenever  he  went  to  the 
village. 

“  I  meant  to  ha’  provided  well  for  you, 
Esther.” 

“  The  Doctor  wants  you  to  sleep,  Mr. 
Cargill ;  now  try  not  to  talk  any  more.” 

Had  Esther  Cargill  ever  in  herlife  thought 
of  acquiring  advantage  for  herself  she  might 
have  suggested  that  there  remained  time  to 
send  for  an  attorney  and  to  draw  up  a  will, 
but  Esther  would  have  shrunk  as  from  mor¬ 
tal  sin  at  the  thought  of  suggesting  any¬ 
thing  concerning  a  will  that  might  prove 
largely  in  her  favor. 

A  single  phrase  would  have  gone  far 
toward  embodying  all  the  issues  of  Esther’s 
not  in  the  least  complex  nature, — fidelity  to 
duty. 

The  resources  in  epithet  of  North  Upton 
fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago  were  not,  as 
they  are  not  now,  indicative  of  any  exhaust¬ 
ive  habit  of  analysis.  Esther  Johnson  had 
been  pronounced  not  “  smart  ”  or  “  good- 
looking,”  and  these  two  important  nega¬ 
tions  seemed  to  finish  her  up, — for  this 


world  at  least.  The  men  and  women  of 
three-score  and  five  who  had  been  her  mates 
could  not  remember  to  have  seen  her  other 
than  slow,  conscientious,  and  unaspiring. 
Her  natural  insufficiency  of  animal  spirits 
may  have  been  still  farther  lessened  by 
draughts  upon  it  in  the  maintenance  of  her¬ 
self  and  widowed  mother. 

Late  in  life  she  had  transferred  all  her 
characteristic,  conscientious  faithfulness  to 
Jacob  Cargill's  interests.  The  neighbors 
said  she  led  an  easier  life  than  had  been 
Jacob’s  first  wife’s ;  but  the  degrees  of 
ease  of  the  two  women  certainly  did  not 
admit  of  any  striking  comparison. 

When,  however,  on  a  golden  September 
afternoon  she  walked  through  the  orchard 
gathering  up  windfalls  from  beneath  the 
apple-trees,  and  a  train  of  fowls  followed 
her,  “  cutter  ”-ing  tranquilly,  while  two  parti¬ 
colored  cats,  as  sleek  as  if  all  the  world  was 
sunshine  and  milk,  rubbed  their  glossy  sides 
against  her  and  purred  ecstatically, — when 
on  a  November  morning  she  walked  along 
the  barn  floor  between  the  fragrant  hay¬ 
mows,  picking  up  corn-husks  for  her  mat¬ 
tresses,  and  the  horse  reached  out  his  nose 
to  be  patted  or  the  cows  lowed  recognition, 
her  life  seemed  sufficiently  full.  She  was 
content,  and  certainly  her  individual  inter¬ 
ests  were  not  of  such  importance  that  she 
should  be  continually  asking  herself  whether 
or  not  she  was  happy. 

Now  that  old  Jacob  lay  low  down  towards 
the  outer  verge  of  life,  and  beheld  stretch¬ 
ing  behind  him  the  level  past  with  its  cold 
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muck  fields  and  arid  sand  patches,  he  seemed 
to  perceive  with  the  startled  intensity  of  a 
first  vision  what  a  shining  silver  river  in  his 
life  had  been  Esther’s  humble,  plodding 
loyalty. 

Esther  when  the  old  man  awoke  stood 
in  the  dim  sick-room  light,  reddened  by  the 
flickering  open  wood-fire,  her  hands  folded 
over  the  foot-board  of  the  old  curled-maple 
bedstead.  Up  beside  the  pillows  sat  a  well- 
kept,  stout  man,  past  iniddle-age,  his  full 
chest  rising  and  falling  beneath  a  heavy, 
artistically -linked  watch-guard. 

“  Samuel,”  said  the  sick  man,  “  I  meant 
to  ha’  made  my  will,  but  I  kept  puttin’  it 
off  and  puttin’  it  off  ;  but  I  want  you  to  see 
that  she  is  well  provided  for.” 

“  Certainly,  certainly,  father.  Give  your¬ 
self  no  anxiety  on  that  score.  I  ’ll  see  to 
that.” 

North  Upton  was  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
in  that  happy  rhetorical  figure  which  avoids 
any  indiscreet  committal  to  either  circum¬ 
stance  or  inherent  quality  as  most  potent  in 
determining  a  man’s  position,  that  Samuel 
Cargill  had  “turned  out  well.”  Jacob’s 
other  son,  having  his  father’s  taste  for 
whisky  without  the  balance-wheel  of  a 
parsimonious  disposition,  had  not  “turned 
out  ”  so  well. 

“  I  meant  to  ha’  left  it  all  for  her  use,  with 
permission  to  sell, — if  necessary.  There 
ain’t  one  woman  in  a  hundred  who  would 
’a  done — as  well  here — as  she  has.  And 
she  never  gin  me  a  cross  word,  Samuel.” 

“Yes,  father;  I  know,  I  know,”  re¬ 
sponded  Samuel. 

In  all  the  twenty-three  years  of  her  mar¬ 
ried  life  Aunt  Esther  had  not  heard  so  much 
of  commendation ;  and  there  sprang  up  in  her 
heart  an  awful  sense  of  coming  deprivation, 
a  painful  reaching  out  towards  the  white, 
pallid  face,  and  for  the  first  time  that  ago¬ 
nized  cry  of  protest  with  which  we  follow 
our  dying. 

Her  brown,  wrinkled  face  contorted  as  if 
she  was  about  to  burst  into  tears  ;  but  she 
went  up  to  rearrange  the  pillows,  saw  it 
was  time  to  give  the  beef-tea,  then  adjusted 
the  fire,  and  by  that  time  had  forgotten  her¬ 
self  and  her  own  grief. 

The  old  man  slept  no  more  for  earthly 


waking.  Between  the  struggles  with  which 
he  went  out  of  life  he  signified  he  had 
something  to  say,  and  when  Samuel  bent 
his  ear  he  murmured  the  words,  “  Provided 
for — her.” 

“  Oh  yes,  yes,  father ;  I  ’ll  see  about  that,” 
replied  Samuel,  tears  rolling  down  his  plump, 
rubicund  cheeks.  Esther’s  eyes,  too,  rained 
tears,  but  she  stood  gently  fanning  the  dying 
man,  bending  only  once  to  say  within  the 
dulled  ear,  “  Put  your  trust  in  Jesus,  Mr. 
Cargill.” 

That  final  admonition  was  much,  for  the 
Cargills  were  people  who  never  “  talked 
about  religion.” 

Samuel  remained  after  the  funeral  to  set¬ 
tle  the  estate.  Liabilities  absorbed  a  part 
of  the  personal  property.  The  real  estate 
consisted  of  rugged  pastures  and  scantily- 
grassed  fields,  dotted  with  huckleberry 
bushes  and  willows  that  successive  corps  of 
hay-harvesters  had  “  mown  around.” 

Esther  Cargill  may  have  heard  in  course 
of  her  life  of  probate  judges  and  allowances 
to  widows  ;  but  Esther’s  mind  while  Samuel 
was  settling  the  estate  was  principally  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  bad 
luck  among  her  chickens,  the  instrument  of 
evil  either  a  weasel  or  a  cat.  Preponder¬ 
ating  weight  of  evidence  was  against  a  cat, — 
a  “  strange  cat  ”  of  course. 

Samuel  Cargill  was  far  from  being  a  hypo¬ 
crite.  He  fully  intended  to  give  the  world 
another  illustration  of  magnanimity  towards 
a  step-mother ;  but  he  thought  he  could  im¬ 
prove  upon  old  Jacob’s  plan.  Women  were 
at  all  times  miserable  managers  of  real 
estate.  His  ill-conditioned  brother,  too,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  his  legal  rights. 

He  one  day  brought  Aunt  Esther  a  docu¬ 
ment  to  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  document  set  forth  that  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $500. 
Esther  Cargill  did  thereby  relinquish  for 
herself  and  her  heirs  forever  all  right  and 
title  to,  or  interest  in,  the  estate  both  real 
and  personal  of  Jacob  Cargill,  deceased, 
late  of  North  Upton. 

Esther’s  ideas  at  the  close  of  the  reading 
of  this  paper  coincided  quite  impartially 
with  her  impressions  at  the  opening, — Sam¬ 
uel  wished  her  to  sign  it. 
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44  Dear  me !  ”  said  she  at  close  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  agitating  performance,  “  I ’ve  turned  up 
the  4  g  ’  in  Cargill  the  wrong  way.  Why 
now  I  knew  just  as  well  as  I  know  any¬ 
thing  which  way  a  4  g  ’  ought  to  turn  up  !  ” 

44 1  shall  deposit  the  $500  in  the  bank  and 
you  can  at  any  time  draw  from  it  for  extra 
spending  money.  For  all  your  ordinary 
wants  I  shall  myself  provide,”  Samuel  had 
said. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  Esther  sat  in  her 
best  neighbor’s  house  waiting  for  the  car¬ 
riage  in  which  Samuel  was  to  take  her  to 
the  depot  en  route  for  his  home. 

44 1  felt  pretty  badly,  Mis’  Iluss,  to  see  my 
things  sold  off, — my  table-cloths,  an’  towels, 
an’  blankets  that  I  had  afore  I  was  married, 
and  the  things  that  I ’ve  kept  house  with. 
Seems  as  if  when  the  things  you ’ve  worked 
and  planned  all  your  life  to  get  are  sold  off, 
seems  as  if  your  past  life  was  just  swept 
away, — seems  as  if  your  life  had  n’t  amount¬ 
ed  to  much  ;  why  now,  don’t  it,  Mis’  Russ  ? 

44 1  suppose,  Mrs.  Cargill,  we  get  to  think¬ 
ing  too  much  of  our  things.  St.  Paul  says, 
you  know,  4  Set  your  affections  on  things 
above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth.’  ” 

“Samuel  let  me  keep  the  spoons,  and 
that ’s  pretty  much  all,”  said  Aunt  Esther 
with  a  sigh. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Cargill  assigned  her  mother- 
in-law  a  comfortable  back  upper  room,  sent 
up  her  food  whenever  there  was  fashionable 
company  in  the  dining-room,  let  her  down 
when  there  was  no  company,  and  saw  that 
she  was  always  warmly  and  suitably  dressed. 
On  Sundays  she  sometimes  went  up  herself 
and  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  aloud. 
Mrs.  Samuel  thought  old  people  ought  to 
read  or  hear  the  Bible  a  good  deal, — espe¬ 
cially  if  they  were  poor. 

After  a  year  or  two  Aunt  Esther  was 
seized  with  a  longing  to  visit  North  Upton. 
Mrs.  Samuel  said  she  did  n’t  see  that  there 
was  anything  to  prevent  her  going  if  she 
desired. 

North  Upton  warmly  welcomed  the 
Widow  Cargill  in  her  outward  signs  of 
prosperity.  When,  however,  after  two  or 
three  months  she  announced  her  intention 
of  remaining  indefinitely  the  mercury  of 
welcome  sank,  but  rose  again  to  cool  equilib¬ 


rium  when  she  continued  that  she  should 
pay  her  way  by  sewing  or  nursing  the  sick. 

After  recovering  from  a  fever  contracted 
in  her  gratuitous  nursing,  Aunt  Esther 
wrote  to  Samuel  inquiring  how  she  should 
meet  her  bills.  Samuel  replied,  “  You  may 
as  well  draw  from  your  savings-bank  de¬ 
posit  ;  it  will  make  no  material  difference  in 
the  end.” 

He  was  about  to  add  that  she  had  better 
return  to  his  house,  but  Mrs.  Samuel  said 
she  saw  no  necessity  for  that ;  Mother  Car¬ 
gill  of  course  knew  she  could  return  at  any¬ 
time. 

Aunt  Esther  found  it  necessary  to  draw 
an  additional  sum  for  clothes,  and  she  fell 
into  the  habit  of  drawing  according  to  her 
need. 

Suddenly  Samuel  Cargill  died.  Like  his 
father  he  left  no  will.  Ilis  estate  proved 
not  absolutely  insolvent,  but  Mrs.  Samuel 
found  it  necessary  to  break  up  housekeeping 
and  go  to  live  with  a  married  daughter. 

44 1  don’t  know  what  ’ll  become  of  me, 
Mis’  Russ,”  said  Aunt  Esther ;  44  but  the 
Lord  always  has  taken  care  of  me  and  I 
s’pose  He  always  will.  Were  you  going  to 
have  this  pair  of  Mr.  Russ’  stockings  footed 
with  the  blue-mixed  or  with  Shaker  yarn  ?” 

A  few  tears  dropped  silently  upon  Mr. 
Russ’  hosiery. 

Wherever  henceforth  Aunt  Esther  for  a 
few  weeks  found  a  home  she  labored  beyond 
her  strength.  North  Upton  matrons,  as 
they  wended  then-  way  to  the  fortnightly 
meetings  of  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society, 
congratulated  themselves  upon  a  superior 
household  economy  in  securing  for  board 
alone  services  equivalent  to  what  a  high- 
price  domestic  would  have  rendered. 

Aunt  Esther  had  a  slight  paralytic  shock. 
Mrs.  Russ  wrote  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Cargill. 
Mrs.  Samuel  felt  no  assurance  that  her  own 
presence  was  fully  appreciated  by  her  son- 
in-law.  Certainly  she  couldn’t  ask  him  to 
also  receive  her  husband’s  step-mother.  She 
hopefully  concluded  that  Mother  Cargill 
had  44  friends  ”  who  would  provide  for  her, 
and  did  not  write. 

Aunt  Esther’s  days  of  efficiency  were 
ended.  Mrs.  Russ  privately  held  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Chairman  of  the  North  Upton 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  poor,  and  offered 
to  keep  Aunt  Esther  at  reasonable  board¬ 
ing  rates.  Esquire  Jarves  shook  his  head  ; 
North  Upton  could  n’t  afford  that. 

The  Board  had  given  notice  that  it  would 
be  in  session  at  the  Selectmen’s  Office  on 
April  1,  to  receive  proposals  and  seal  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  support  of  paupers  the  ensu¬ 
ing  three  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Crosby  were  on  their 
way  to  the  office.  Mr.  Crosby  drove  one 
white  horse  and  one  sorrel  one.  The  ani¬ 
mals  were  tightly  check-reined ;  but  then- 
preternatural  animation  in  connection  with 
their  evident  ascetic  habits  awoke  startling 
suggestions,  confused  images  of  apocalyptic 
mystery  and  horror.  Death  rode  a  pale 
horse ;  W ar  bestrode  a  red  one.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  these  steeds  were  amenable  to  laws  of 
matter,  the  thick  leather  straps  and  heavy 
buckles  of  their  loosely-fitting  harnesses 
could  be  trusted  to  hold  them  to  earth. 

“  I  shall  offer  to  take  the  old  lady,  George, 
and  Hannah  for  three  hundred  a  year,  and 
I  cal’clate  to  get  help  enough  from  them  so 
that  I  can  take  summer  boarders,  and  if  we 
can’t  make  enough  out  of  boarders  and 
paupers  together  to  pay  off  the  debts  and 
give  Gertrude  Estella  an  cd g-ucation,  the 
fault  won’t  be  mine,  Crosby.” 

“  Boarders  cost  like  the  deuce.  Aunt 
Esther  will  want  tea  three  times  a  day  and 
Hannah  has  the  ’polepsy.” 

“  Paupers  may  be  glad  to  get  fifty  cent 
tea  even  if  it  does  have  green  sediment  at 
the  bottom,  and  Hannah  don’t  have  those 
fits  very  often  now.  Tou  just  let  me  man¬ 
age  this  affair,  Crosby.” 

Attendance  at  the  Selectmen’s  office  for 
pauper  negotiations  being  usually  thin, 
ladies  like  Mrs.  Crosby  and  her  rival  Mrs. 
Pratt  could  appear  there  without  detriment 
to  the  bloom  of  their  natural  feminine 
delicacy. 

Hannah,  whose  occasional  epileptic  at¬ 
tacks  had  been  attended  by  no  further  effects 
upon  her  intellect  than  to  render  her  more 
honest  than  the  human  average,  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  chef  d’  oeuvre  of  the  pauper  lot. 
The  Board,  however,  perfectly  understood 
Hannah’s  value,  and  had  resolutely  reduced 
the  price  from  $75  to  $50  per  annum.  In 


con j  unction  with  this  reduction  the  thrifty 
rival  matrons  enlarged  the  scope  of  their 
imaginations  concerning  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  exacted  from  Hannah,  and  com¬ 
petition  continued  brisk. 

Hannah,  however,  was  not  to  be  disposed 
of  without  extraneous  considerations.  The 
Board  wished  to  place  the  three  orphan 
O’Brien  children  under  her  protection.  Mrs. 
Crosby  scoffed  at  the  orphans, — in  a  busi¬ 
ness  light, — and  Mrs.  Pratt  secured  Hannah. 

Esquire  Jarves  wished  Mrs.  Crosby  to  in¬ 
clude  in  her  selections  Uncle  Titus,  an 
infirm  but  unrepentant  sinner  absolutely 
unproductive  as  labor  material,  but  Mrs. 
Crosby  remained  firm  on  Aunt  Esther  and 
George  at  $200  per  annum. 

Between  the  former  southern  custom  of 
disposing  of  an  unfortunate  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  the  occasional  northern  and 
western  practice  of  knocking  him  off  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  exists  an  area  sufficiently 
broad  for  the  introduction  of  some  mild  hu¬ 
manitarian  consideration ;  as,  for  instance, 
Esquire  Jarves  in  buttoning  up  his  spring 
overcoat  after  the  transaction  had  been 
closed  and  the  contracting  parties  had  with¬ 
drawn  remarked  : 

“  If  I  could  have  selected  I  should  have 
taken  a  different  man  than  Crosby.  I ’m 
sorry  Crosby  drinks,  but  his  wife  seems  to 
be  a  good-hearted  woman  ?  ” 

The  latter  clause  assumed  a  slight  inter¬ 
rogative  rise  towards  the  third  man. 

The  third  man  had  been  placed  upon  the 
Board  that  he  might,  under  certain  contin¬ 
gencies,  by  alliance  with  the  second  man 
preserve  the  balance  of  power  against  the 
Squire.  The  indispensable  ’Squire  had 
been  so  long  in  office  that  North  Upton 
voters  even  of  his  own  political  party  had 
become  alive  to  the  dangers  of  absolutism. 
The  third  man  had,  however,  disappointed 
his  constituents  by  yielding  to  the  mag¬ 
netism  of  his  superior  colleague,  and  the  *• 
’Squire’s  end  of  the  Board  always  went 
down  with  a  force  that  left  the  second  man 
dangling  dangerously  and  conspicuously 
high  in  heavens  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
Board. 

“Yes,”  responded  the  third  man,  “that 
kind  of  rough  appearing  women  often  have 
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the  best  hearts, — when  you  get  down  to 
them.” 

The  second  vented  an  inarticulation  sig¬ 
nificant  of  dissent;  but  the  second  man  was 
known  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Mrs. 
Pratt,— under  suspicion  of  nepotism,  Mrs. 
Pratt  being  his  daughter’s  husband  s  sister. 

While  Hannah  and  her  compeers  waited, 
their  terse  imaginations  holding  in  sus¬ 
pense  all  the  vital  individual  interests  de¬ 
pendent  on  “  who  gets  me,”  Aunt  Esther 
had  been  kept  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
relation  of  transpiring  events  to  her  fu¬ 
ture. 

At  four  o’clock  on  this  gray,  squally,  April 
day,  Mr.  Crosby  curbed  his  horses  before 
Mrs.  Russ’  door  with  a  suddenness  that 
brought  the  gaunt  creatures  on  their 
haunches  and  lifted  their  harnesses  two  or 
three  inches.  One  end  of  a  board  laid 
across  the  back  of  the  long  wooden  wagon 
was  occupied  by  the  half-wit  George ;  the 
opposite  end  was  reserved  for  Aunt  Esther. 

Aunt  Esther  and  Mrs.  Russ  were  taking 
an  early  tea ;  the  latter,  whose  sympathetic 
heart  was  full  of  anxious  forebodings,  hav¬ 
ing  made  an  unsurpassable  cup  and  opened 
one  of  her  best  cans  of  peaches. 

“  Mrs.  Russ,”  exclaimed  Aunt  Esther 
rising  from  the  table,  as  she  overheard  Mr. 
Crosby’s  errand  at  the  door,  “  has  Samuel’s 
wife  throwed  me  on  the  town  ?  ” 

“  We  have  n’t  heard  from  Samuel’s  wife, 
and  Mr.  Jarves  thinks  perhaps  you ’d  better 
go  and  stay  with  Mrs.  Crosby  awhile.  Per¬ 
haps  by  fall  I  shall  want  you  again.” 

The  thin  old  woman  trembled  as  a  leaf 
of  white  poplar  trembles  above  its  thin,  in- 
nutritious  soil. 

“  Why  Mis’  Russ,  I  never  thought  I ’d — 
come  upon  the  town.  Mr.  Cargill  did  ’n’t 
expect  I ’d — come  upon  the  town.  None  of 
my  folks  was  ever — on  the  town.  Why ! 
why  don’t  Samuel’s  wife  write  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  all  day  in  getting  ready !  ” 
cried  the  voice  of  Mr.  Crosby. 

“  O  Mis’  Russ,  where  be  my  things  ?  I 
hain’t  picked  up  my  things.  Where ’s  my 
knitting-work  and  my  piece-work  ?  0  Mis’ 

Russ,  I  never  thought  I ’d — come  upon  the 
town  !  May  be  Samuel’s  wife  would  write. 
Won’t  the  law  let  ’em  wait ! 


“  Hurry  up  there !  ”  vociferated  Mr. 
Crosby. 

“  O  get  my  shawl,  Mis’  Russ, — never 
mind  my  gloves.  I  must  hurry, — O  I  never 
thought, — you  can  keep  my  tea-spoons  that 
I  had  afore  I  was  married,  Mis’  Russ !  0, 

I  never  thought — ” 

Assisted  by  Mrs.  Russ  the  agitated  old 
lady  clambered  into  the  wagon. 

Over  hard-frozen  April  mud  with  its  hoof- 
marks  and  wheel  ruts,  over  patches  of  ice 
alternating  with  old  snow-banks  jolted  the 
wagon  wTith  its  wrought-iron  springs. 

“  0  dear,  T ’m  most  dead, — riding  without 
a  robe  or  any  back  to  the  seat.  I  wonder  if 
I  couldn’t  sit  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon,”  said  Aunt  Esther  at  the  expiration 
of  a  half-hour. 

George  grinned.  Mrs.  Crosby  turned  her 
head. 

“  I  guess  you  can  stand  it ;  we  ’re  almost 
there.” 

Mr.  Crosby  curbed  his  animated  steeds 
before  a  decent  farm-house.  A  young  person 
with  a  modish  coiffure  but  an  unmodish  pro¬ 
trusion  of  hair-pins  came  out  to  inspect  the 
arrivals. 

“  I  don’t  know  who  you  think  is  going  to 
do  the  work  if  you  have  n’t  got  Hannah ; 
I’m  sure  I  shan’t,”  said  Gertrude  Estella, 
scowling  vindictively  at  Aunt  Esther. 

Aunt  Esther  that  night  found  her  sleep¬ 
ing-room  on  the  ground  floor  of  an  old 
extension  recently  moved  up  and  attached 
to  Mr.  Crosby’s  residence.  The  two  north 
windows  rattled  in  their  casements ;  the 
east  looked  out  gloomily  upon  sheds  and 
shed-yards. 

On  a  faded  fragment  of  carpet, within  wralls 
not  too  mutilated  to  afford  resonance,  in  the 
bleakness  of  of  old  age,  in  the  chill  of  utter 
loneliness,  Aunt  Esther  knelt  and  begged  to 
be  forgiven  the  sins  for  which  God  was  pun¬ 
ishing  her.  She  may  have  dimly  hoped  for 
an  interposition  that  should  bear  her  away  to 
friends,  warmth  and  quiet.  To  appearances 
the  sound  of  her  strong  crying  only  moved 
the  cobweb-lined  strips  of  border-paper,  torn 
and  pendulous  above  her  head. 

Mr.  Crosby  struck  the  outside  of  the  door 
with  his  heavy  boot,  and  the  iron  latch  rat¬ 
tled  in  its  catch. 
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“  Hush  up  there ;  we  don’t  have  any 
pra’r  meetin’s  here  !  ” 

Mrs.  Crosby  and  Gertrude  Estella  min¬ 
gled  their  loud  laughs.  Aunt  Esther  has¬ 
tened  to  retire,  more  crouching,  more  trem¬ 
ulous,  with  a  shamed  sensitive  fear  of 
having  violated  some  unknown  canon  of 
propriety. 

Mrs.  Crosby’s  scheme  for  taking  boarders 
was  frustrated,  but  she  fully  utilized  Aunt 
Esther’s  capabilities,  and  the  old  lady  was 
eager  to  labor,  still  cherishing  the  hope  that 
she  might  be  found  able  to  “  pay  her  way.” 
She  had,  however, a  trembling  uncertainty  of 
touch  productive  of  accidents  and  a  waver¬ 
ing  judgment  concerning  practical  ends  that 
subjected  her  to  loud  reproach  or  coarse  de¬ 
rision  ;  but  she  was  exempt  from  the  physi¬ 
cal  abuse  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  slow,  obtuse 
George. 

Mr.  Jarves  had  forbidden  blows,  but  Mrs. 
Crosby  did  not  construe  this  prohibition  to 
include  “  a  good  shaking  up,”  nor  did  Mr. 
Crosby  consider  it  inimical  to  the  corrective 
influences  inherent  in  a  number  eight 
leather  sole.  George  was  worked  with  no 
allowance  for  bodily  weakness  concomitant 
upon  an  imperfectly  developed  brain,  and 
Mrs.  Crosby  measured  out  his  food  by  a 
private  standard  illy  according  with  his  vo¬ 
racious  appetite.  When  he  had  no  evening 
tasks  he  liked  to  crouch  beside  Aunt  Esther, 
whose  voice  and  touch  he  found  soothing  to 
his  rasped  nerves. 

By  the  second  winter,  hard  work  and  in¬ 
sufficient  nutrition  began  to  have  a  percep¬ 
tible  effect  on  George.  All  one  windy  Feb¬ 
ruary  day  he  lay  feverishly  tossing  on  the 
hard  cord  and  straw  ihattress  of  his  old 
bedstead  in  the  wood-room  chamber.  Aunt 
Esther  dragged  herself  up  the  dangerously 
steep  stairs  to  carry  him  herb  drinks. 

When  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening  he 
heard  the  vehement  whoas  that  signaled 
Mr.  Crosby’s  return  from  the  village,  he 
crawled  down,  lighted  his  lantern  and  went 
out  as  customary. 

Village  whisky  aggravated  Crosby’s  natu¬ 
ral  roughness  into  positive  brutality.  Impa¬ 
tient  at  the  boy’s  dullness  the  man  kicked 
him  over  upon  the  ice,  and  himself  led  the 
horses  into  the  stable.  A  half-hour  later 
4 


Aunt  Esther,  always  wakeful,  aroused  by  a 
moan  looked  out  at  the  east  window  and 
saw  in  the  moonlight  on  the  ice  near  the 
shed  a  prostrate  figure.  She  crawled  out 
and  helped  him  in. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  he  lay  on 
the  dining-room  lounge,  a  slight  effusion 
of  blood  escaping  his  mouth,  and  Mrs. 
Crosby  vainly  attempting  to  rally  him  by 
sharply  calling  his  name  or  by  the  entice¬ 
ments  of  a  glass  of  steaming  sling  held  be¬ 
neath  his  nostrils.  Mr.  Crosby  had  become 
too  stupefied  to  be  fully  conscious  of  what 
was  transpiring.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
George  died. 

Aunt  Esther  received  increase  of  consid¬ 
eration.  Mr.  Crosby  iterated  and  reiterated 
his  explanations  of  how  George  slipped  and 
fell  on  the  ice. 

“  I ’d  no  idea  though,”  added  he,  with 
sharp  glance  at  Aunt  Esther,  “  but  that 
he ’d  pick  himself  up  and  go  to  bed.” 

“  I  don’t  allow  any  tattlin’  in  my  family,” 
irrelevantly  remarked  Mrs.  Crosby.  “  Folks 
that  are  imagining  things  and  telling  things 
and  trying  to  get  other  folks  into  trouble 
generally  gets  the  worst  of  it  with  vie. 
Any  one  who  consults  her  own  good  with 
me  will  keep  her  tongue  between  her  teeth.” 

“  I  don’t  know  for  my  part  what  there  is 
to  tattle,”  said  Mr.  Crosby. 

The  ice  in  the  shed-yard  had  a  stain  upon 
it ;  Mr.  Crosby  broke  up  that  ice. 

When  Mr.  Jarves  came,  Aunt  Esther  in 
a  neat  dress  sat  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  din¬ 
ing-room  fire.  While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosby 
explained  the  circumstances  of  George’s 
death  her  knitting-needles  rattled  excitedly. 
Opce  she  spoke  crossly  to  the  cat;  Mrs. 
Crosby  looked  at  her  threateningly. 

George’s  grave  was  made  at  the  foot  of  a 
pasture  boulder.  No  flower  but  the  housto- 
nia  grows  thereon.  Under  its  name  of 
innocence,  the  houstonia  may  be  fitly  em¬ 
blematic  of  the  soul  set  free  that  February 
night  from  the  untoward  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  no  transgression  of  its  own. 

Mrs.  Crosby  consented  to  take  Uncle 
Titus  in  George’s  place, — at  an  advanced 
rate,  for  Uncle  Titus  was  not  only  unpro¬ 
ductive  but  was  an  inveterate  complainer  in 
the  ears  of  the  Board. 
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When  in  the  first  piercing  chills  of  No¬ 
vember  Aunt  Esther  meekly  petitioned  for 
new  flannels,  Mrs.  Crosby  took  refuge  in  a 
novel  form  of  scientific  dogmatism. 

“  This  habit  of  wrapping  up  in  flannels 
in  cold  weather  is  all  nonsense.  Look  at 
me,  full  of  blood,  hearty,  weigh  a  hundred 
and  sixty, — I  don’t  wear  flannel.  It ’s 
always  your  thin,  weak  people  who  think 
the  most  of  flannel.  Let  the  flannel  alone, 
I  say,  and  they  ’ll  be  the  better  for  it.” 

“  But  I ’m  cold,”  protested  Aunt  Esther. 

“  Stir  around  then  and  quicken  yoirr  cir¬ 
culation.  People  who  work  are  n’t  cold.” 

But  when  Aunt  Esther  essayed  some 
household  task  she  broke  a  dish  or  spilled 
the  water,  and  Gertrude  Estella  pettishly 
pushed  her  into  a  chair,  declaring  old  people 
more  hindrance  than  help. 

One  stingingly  cold  night  in  December 
Aunt  Esther  lay  wakeful,  with  a  more  than 
usually  vivid  sense  of  the  bleakness  of  that 
narrow,  prospectless  point  of  existence 
known  as  solitary  old  age.  Old  and  shriv¬ 
eled  and  tremulous  though  she  was,  her 
heart  cried  out  like  the  heart  of  a  fair  little 
child  for  its  mother.  All  affections,  all 
aspirations,  all  interests  dead  in  her  heart 
as  the  rustling  flower-stalks  in  a  garden,  yet 
still  that  cry,  O  mother,  mother ! — earliest 
and  latest  of  the  universal  human  cries, — 
after  all  but  the  illy-recognized  yearning  of 
the  soul  for  God  ! 

The  wind  from  beneath  the  doors  and 
from  the  base-boards  sucked  up  through 
the  thin  straw  of  her  mattress ;  the  snow 
sifted  in  around  the  loose  windows. 
Through  an  unfrosted  pane  in  the  upper 
sash  she  saw  the  frost  particles  sparkling  in 
the  clear  air ;  she  saw  the  happy  stars  far 
off  in  their  purple  home.  She  drew  the 
hem  of  the  cold  cotton  sheet  closer  and 
cried,  “  O,  mother,  mother,  I ’m  so  cold  and 
so  tired,  and  ache  so  ;  0  do  come  and  help 
me  !  ” 

Then,  frightened  because  she ’d  been 
praying  to  her  mother,  with  half-formulated 
hope  that  God  had  n’t  noticed  it,  with  some 
confused  notion  of  atoning  to  Him,  she 
folded  her  blue,  bony  hands  as  her  mother 
had  taught  her  in  the  warm,  summer  twi¬ 
lights  of  long  ago,  and  continued : 


“  O  Lord  God,  in  the  greatness  of  thy 
majesty,  look  down  upon  me  in  pity  and 
not  in  anger.  Forgive  my  transgressions 
and  remember  not  my  iniquities ;  and 
whenever  it  shall  please  Thee  to  take  me 
from  Time  into  Eternity,  O  take  me  to  be 
with  Thee  in  Heaven !  This  I  ask  for 
Jesus’  sake.” 

The  voice  grew  less  strained  on  the  last 
clause, — as  if  she  was  getting  back  to  some¬ 
thing  familiar  and  comforting. 

For  a  minute  or  two  she  lay  still,  looking 
out  on  sparkling  air  and  up  to  the  heavens, 
repeated  a  hymn,  and  then  fell  to  groaning 
with  rheumatic  pains. 

Mr.  Bob  Crosby’s  sleeping  apartment 
adjoined  Aunt  Esther’s.  When  cats  quar¬ 
reling  beneath  Mr.  Crosby’s  window  an¬ 
noyed  him  he  hurled  a  boot  at  them.  He 
now  resorted  to  the  same  expedient,  striking 
his  side  of  the  partition  opposite  Aunt 
Esther’s  head.  A  few  minutes’  quiet  fol¬ 
lowed.  Then  the  incorrigible  human  began 
turning  again,  creaking  her  old  bedstead 
and  moaning. 

A  bound  upon  the  adjacent  floor,  a  stum¬ 
bling  across  the  dining-room,  and  Mrs. 
Crosby’s  broad  figure,  a  shawl  over  her 
shoulders,  presented  itself  in  the  door-way. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  such  a  noise, — 
keeping  people  awake  at  this  time 
o’  night  ?  ” 

“  Oh  I  do  ache  so !  ” 

“  Does  it  improve  matters  any  to  wake  up 
everybody  else  in  the  house  ?  ” 

“I  have  such  pains  !  ” 

“  Lie  still  and  you  won 't  think  about 
your  pains.” 

“  The  cold  comes  in  around  this  window.” 

“  Hang  your  dress  up  over  it.” 

“  Hang  up - my  dress  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Crosby  impatiently  strode  across  the 
room,  and  stretched  the  dress  obliquely 
from  a  nail  in  one  casing  to  a  nail  in  the 
opposite. 

“Now  I  hope  I  shan’t  hear  anything 
more  from  you,”  remarked  she,  retiring  with 
a  bang  of  the  door. 

The  over-awed,  old. creature  curled  down, 
and  lay  shivering  and  whispering  ejacula¬ 
tions  until  the  moon  went  down  and  dark¬ 
ness  folded  her  in, — shivering  and  watching 
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the  advance  of  cold  morning,  until  Mr. 
Crosby  was  heard  astir  breaking  up  kind¬ 
lings  and  puffing  at  the  cold  with  the  vigor 
of  a  man  who  habitually  gives  expression  to 
his  physical  discomfort.  Then  she  crawled 
up  and  put  on  the  cotton  dress,  into  the 
waist-lining  and  sleeves  of  which  fine  snow 
had  sifted. 

Two  days  afterward  a  neighbor  coming 
in  and  perceiving  Aunt  Esther  to  be  in  the 
first  stages  of  rheumatic  fever,  Mrs.  Crosby 
was  under  the  openly-deplored  necessity  of 
sending  for  a  physician. 

The  Doctor  upon  his  return  met  Mr. 
Jarves. 

“  I  think,  Esquire  Jarves,”  said  he, 
“  you ’d  better  go  up  to  Crosby's  and  see 
about  Aunt  Esther.  She  ought  to  have  a 
fire  in  her  room,  and  I’m  afraid  she  has  n’t 
been  suitably  clothed.”  “  But,”  added  he, 
recollecting  Mrs.  Crosby’s  annual  bilious  at¬ 
tacks,  and  Gertrude  Estella’s  predisposition 
to  inflammation  of  the  throat,  “  don ’t  say  a 
word  from  me.” 

Mrs.  Crosby  complied  with  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Jarves’  orders  by  building  a  fire  in 
Aunt  Esther’s  room  every  day, — the  amount 
of  fuel  consumed  varying  with  circumstan¬ 
ces, — and  by  procuring  flannel  the  wool 
whereof  was  mostly  an  outside  fuzz,  disap¬ 
pearing  in  the  first  washing  as  if  it  had 
been  a  soluble  salt.  Yet  Aunt  Esther  re¬ 
covered. 

But  death  came, — not  until  August ; 
then  with  no  rustle  of  wing,  no  stealthy  foot¬ 
fall.  Rhetorical  figures  seemed  strangely 
inappropriate  beside  Mrs.  Crosby’s  death¬ 
bed.  Midsummer  haze  lay  out  on  the 
newly-mown  fields  ;  a  katydid  in  the  tangle 
of  petunias  in  the  yard  piped  cheerily ;  but 
the  moon  lighting  up  the  strong,  hard 
outlines  of  that  face  was  the  same  that 
looked  one  windy  February  night  on  poor 
George  moaning  prostrate  on  the  ice,  the 
same  that  fell  athwart  the  frosty,  December 
sky,  through  which  Aunt  Esther  believed 
her  prayer  penetrated  to  Heaven. 

But  love  lightens  even  death.  A  girl  knelt 
at  Mrs.  Crosby’s  side,  clasping  to  her  lips, 
burying  in  the  warmth  of  her  bosom  in 
unreasoning  anguish  a  hand,  the  coarse 
muscles  of  which  had  forever  relaxed, — 


coarse,  but  this  child  had  known  its  touch 
of  tenderness. 

“  I  don’t  want  God  ;  I  want  my  mother  !  ” 
cried  Estella,  in  response  to  some  awkward 
effort  of  Aunt  Esther’s  at  consolation. 

But  the  second  night,  spent  by  her  own 
passion,  she  threw  herself  on  Aunt  Esther’s 
bosom  crying, 

“  If  you  know  anything  comforting  tell 
me.  I  must  find  something.” 

“  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  nei¬ 
ther  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord. 
For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts,  ” 
proclaimed  the  voice  of  Aunt  Esther  with¬ 
out  a  tremor. 

Aunt  Esther’s  memory  was  stimulated  by 
the  occasion.  Text  after  text  fell  from  her 
lips, — stimulated  by  their  own  power  carry¬ 
ing  Stella’s  whole  conscious  being  out  in  love 
and  confidence  to  the  Being  beyond  the 
mystery  and  shadow  of  death,  bringing  sub¬ 
mission,  bringing  desire  to  henceforth  know 
and  do  His  will. 

Bob  Crosby  sitting  alone  in  the  dining¬ 
room  overheard  the  texts  and  stole  out  into 
the  warm  night, — across  the  stubble-fields, 
beneath  the  shadows  of  way-side  maples, 
through  the  shed-yard  where  the  moonlight 
struck  a  spot  where  once  had  lain  a  stain 
upon  the  ice  ;  three  words  followed  him  : — 
death,  eternity,  God.  Beneath  the  voices  of 
katydids,  of  cicadas,  and  of  frogs  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  swamp  came  a  moan,  penetrating,  mys¬ 
teriously  incorporating  itself  within  his  own 
soul.  The  great  volume  of  midsummer 
sound,  unfathomable  heavens,  out-stretching 
fields  belonged  to  a  Power  demanding  har¬ 
mony  with  itself,  demanding  righteousness. 
The  moan  belonged  to  him  alone, — alone  as 
he  should  be  at  death, — alone  as  w'hen 
caught  up  unclothed  spirit  before  Holiness 
and  Might. 

He  stole  into  the  barn.  A  flood  of  pure 
light  from  the  open  doors  revealed  even  the 
hay-seeds  in  the  cracks.  He  crept  upon  the 
newly-filled  mow  and  threw  himself  face 
downward.  He  thrust  his  fingers  in  his 
ears;  but  the  moan  came.  The  moan  be¬ 
longed  to  him.  Then,  independent  of  all 
nerves  of  sensation,  with  ten-fold  intensity 
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came  again  the  Power,  demanding  harmony, 
demanding  righteousness. 

Bob  threw  himself  off  the  mow,  and  out 
again — better  rather  insect  voices  and  silent 
heavens  over  motionless  fields. 

When  at  length  after  many  painful,  un¬ 
instructed  days  Bob  obtained  a  clear  view 
of  truths  complementary  to  those  of  God’s 
holiness  and  man’s  deflections,  the  upheav¬ 
als  in  his  moral  nature  had  been  too  radi- 
*  cal  to  admit  any  languid  appreciation.  Bob 
didn’t  hesitate  for  fear  he  “shouldn’t  hold 
out.” 

He  was  ready,  also,  to  “  begin  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem”  in  making  known  the  gospel. 

“  I  tell  you,  Uncle  Titus,  it’s  of  no  use  for 
you  and  me  to  expect  happiness  in  another 
world  if  we  don’t  live  differently  in  this. 
Dying  ain’t  going  to  bring  any  such  great 
change  that  if  we  don’t  try  to  follow  Christ 
here  we  shall  want  to  there !  ” 

“  Um!  ”  ejaculated  hardened,  whisky-sod- 
den  old  Titus. 

The  warrant  for  North  Upton’s  next 
March  meeting  contained  on  the  petition  of 
Bob  Crosby  an  article : — To  see  if  the  town 
will  effect  any  change  in  its  manner  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  paupers. 

But  North  Upton  had  just  built  a  town 
hall  which  payers  of  poll  taxes  only  especi¬ 
ally  exulted  in  as  twice  as  imposing  as  the 
hall  of  South  Upton,  a  town  containing 
twice  the  amount  of  taxable  property.  It 
had  also  built  a  new  iron  bridge,  the  abut¬ 
ments  of  which  might  have  withstood  all 
the  floods  of  sacred  record  and  profane  leg¬ 
end,  and  North  Upton  must  economize, — 
on  school-teachers’  wages,  and  the  paupers ; — 
there  was  no  alternative.  A  motion  was 
made  to  pass  over  the  article  in  the  warrant. 

Esquire  Jarves,  who  not  being  on  the 
Board  this  year  was  more  favorable  towards 
reform  than  in  prior  terms,  had  been  solicited 
by  Bob  to  make  a  speech  upon  the  occasion. 

“If  I  had  your  command  o’ languidge  I 
would  have  something  done,”  Bob  had  ob¬ 
served. 

Bob  was  terribly  disappointed  in  the 
’Squire’s  “  languidge.” 


“  I  tell  you  brethren,”  said  he  springing  to 
his  feet,  and  forgetting  that  he  wasn’t 
in  the  “  Crosby  district  ”  prayer-meeting, 
“  we  don’t  look  at  this  thing  in  the  right 
spirit.  We  ought  to  consider  it  more  as  if 
’t  was  ourselves  was  paupers.  There  may 
be  those  who’ve  come  on  the  town  by  their 
own  fault,  but  what  would  become  of  us  if 
the  Lord  treated  us  according  to  our  faults  ? 

“  There  are  those,  though,  who  are  n’t  to 
blame  for  being  poor,  and  it’s  a  blamed 
shame  to  have  ’em  trucked  around  from 
family  to  family  without  no  stiddy  home. 

“  I  don’t  want  you  to  think  I  hold  that 
I’ve  always  done  right  in  this  matter.  I’ve 
got  enough  to  repent  of, — all  I  can  bear, 
anyway,  brethren, — and  it’s  because  I  don’t 
want  nobody  else  to  have  so  much  that  I 
want  a  change.” 

When  it  was  known  that  Bob  Crosby  was 
making  a  speech,  stragglers  in  the  back 
part  of  the  hall  crowded  up,  groups  around 
the  outside  door  or  lingering  on  the  stair¬ 
way  broke  and  came  in,  and  sovereign  voters 
were  seen  issuing  from  the  side-door  of 
the  wooden  structure  labeled  “  Hotel,”  wip¬ 
ing  their  mouths  as  they  ran. 

Bob  had  had  no  preconception  of  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  a  speech  when  once  a 
man  is  launched. 

The  motion  to  pass  over  the  article  was 
withdrawn.  North  Upton  voted  to  purchase 
a  farm,  although  it  would  give  the  Board  a 
great  deal  of  “trouble”  to  find  the  right 
man  to  place  thereon,  and  more  “trouble” 
to  look  after  him  when  he  was  placed. 

Aunt  Esther  did  not  live  to  see  the  change. 
She  died  peacefully  in  Mrs.  Crosby’s  best 
chamber,  Estella  supporting  her  tenderly, — 
Bob  coming  in  with  the  physician  whom  he 
had  brought  for  a  third  visit  that  day, — her 
last  connected  words ;  “  God  having  pro¬ 
vided  some  better  thing  for  us — ” 

And  again  at  the  last,  “  Provided  for — ” 

They  buried  her  in  the  village  cemetery 
in  the  Cargill  lot.  Two  or  three  weeks  af¬ 
terwards  a  daughter  of  Samuel’s  came  to 
North  Upton  to  look  up  her  step-grand¬ 
mother.  Elizabeth  A.  S.  Chester. 


DIVES  AND  THE  ANGEL. 
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DIVES  AND  THE  ANGEL. 

An  angel  came  to  Dives  as  he  slept, 

A  Presence  with  severe  and  searching  glance, 

Who  stooped  and  questioned  him  “  How  have  you  kept 
The  promise  of  your  rich  inheritance  ? 

“  How  is  it  that  you  still  joiu  field  to  field, 

And  house  to  house,  and  make  your  treasure  more, 
While  want  and  misery  remain  unhealed, 

And  wretched  children  beg  from  door  to  door  ? 

“  While  pallid  women,  finer-souled  than  you, 

Drudge  weary  year  on  year  for  scantiest  wage, 

No  hope  before  them,  all  the  long  days  through, 

But  toil  in  youth  and  beggary  in  age? 

“  Has  Heaven,  which  dowered  you  as  its  almoner, 

Found  you  a  faithful  servant,  just  and  true? 

How  many  hearts,  with  gratitude  astir, 

Are  happier  to-day  because  of  you  ?  ” 

“  Hear,  Lord !  ”  replied  the  rich  man,  “  I  implore  1 
I  know  my  wealth  is  only  shining  dust ; 

I  turn  no  homeless  beggar  from  my  door 
Without  a  cup  of  water  and  a  crust. 

“  To  bring  the  heathen  to  Thy  feet  more  near, 

My  name  is  foremost,  and  my  aid  is  sure, 

And  my  discarded  garments,  year  by  year, 

Console  the  shivering  shoulders  of  Thy  poor.” 

“  Unfaithful  steward  !  false  and  self-confessed, 

Who  hope  to  win  the  favor  of  the  skies 
By  grasping  and  enjoying  all  the  best, 

And  giving  only  what  you  do  not  prize  ! 

“  You  make  a  virtue  of  your  selfishness 

And  hold  the  joy  of  giving  poor  and  cheap, 

By  offering  to  another’s  sore  distress 

That  which  you  do  not  want  and  would  not  keep  ! 

“  The  work-girl  who  divides  her  scanty  store 

With  one  more  poor,  is  princelier  far  than  you — 

A  penny  from  her  slender  purse  is  more 

Than  thousands  from  your  bounteous  revenue. 

“  Your  fortunate  fingers  hold  the  golden  keys 
"Which  make  it  a  delight  and  joy  to  live ; 

The  jeweled  gates  of  luxury  and  ease 

Swing  wide,  and  yield  you  all  that  life  can  give. 
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“  You  dwell  within  a  palace  grand  and  proud, 

Fair  as  though  conjured  by  a  wizard’s  spell, 

While  others  wander  shelterless,  or  crowd 

In  wretched  huts  where  beasts  would  scorn  to  dwell. 

“  You  clothe  yourself  in  raiment  rich  and  fine, 

And  toss  your  brother  garments  coarse  and  old  ; 

You  give  the  water,  and  withhold  the  wine, 

Divide  the  copper,  and  retain  the  gold. 

“  Is  it  because  you  earn  reward  and  praise 
By  purer  heart  and  life,  and  nobler  deeds, 

That  you  walk  daintily  life’s  lilied  ways, 

While  he  goes  stumbling  in  its  thorns  and  weeds  ? 

“  What  is  it  that  you  fling  the  poor  a  crust 
While  you  fare  delicately  every  day? 

What  is  it  that  you  give  because  you  must 
And  still  live  on  in  wealth  because  you  may  ? 

“  Then,  when  at  last  Death’s  chill  compelling  clutch 
Has  pinched  your  grasping  fingers  numb  and  cold, 

You  try  to  gain  the  praise  you  crave  so  much 
By  scattering  what  you  cannot  longer  hold. 

“  The  selfish  worm  within  the  apple’s  core, 

Which  revels  all  his  life  in  fruit  or  flower, — 

Who  thanks  him  that  when  he  can  eat  no  more 
He  leaves  behind  what  he  could  not  devour? 

“  Is  it  your  virtue  then,  that  you  forsake 
The  precious  gold  of  which  you  are  so  fond  ? 

You  leave  it  only  that  you  cannot  take 
A  credit-letter  on  the  world  beyond. 

“  Beware !  for  noting  all  your  narrow  greeds, 

An  eye  -which  can  not  err  and  does  not  sleep 

Will  scan,  as  measure  of  your  generous  deeds, 

Hot  only  what  you  give — but  what  you  keep  !  ” 

Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 
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The  approaches  to  the  Horth  Pole  are  so 
well  guarded  on  every  side  that  at  present, 
at  least,  it  is  no  summer-holiday  excursion  to 
run  up  among  the  ice-floes  and  icebergs  that 
belt  even  the  seventy-eighth  parallel.  From 
this  line  to  the  eighty-third  parallel,  though 
the  journey  may  be  accomplished  in  ordi¬ 
nary  seasons  with  the  aid  of  steam,  it  must 
yet  be  an  extraordinarily  open  summer  to 


enable  the  best  equipped  ship  to  reach  that 
point  without  severe  struggles.  Indeed,  if 
we  were  to  accept  as  final  the  honest  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  officers  of  the  last  English  expedi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  one  if  not  all  the  routes  to 
the  Polar  seas,  the  question  would  be  set¬ 
tled  ;  and  the  national  "treasury  might  close 
its  vaults  with  unswerving  firmness  against 
any  and  every  effort  to  secure  even  a  silver 
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dollar  for  purposes  of  Arctic  research.  But 
no  sooner  are  these  views  fairly  expressed 
than  another  scheme  is  afoot,  its  promoters 
anxious  to  profit  by  past  experience,  and 
also  to  bring  new  ideas  and  elements  to 
work  on  the  solution  of  the  problem.  There 
is  in  this  no  distrust  of  the  honor,  the  brav¬ 
ery,  the  endurance,  the  unspeakable  suffer¬ 
ings  of  those  who  have  given  this  decision. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  any  unprejudiced 
mind  that  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  Alert 
and  Discovery  did  all  that  men  could  do  in 
their  circumstances.  Nearly  all  affected  by 
scurvy,  and  many  almost  helpless  from  its 
effects,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  re¬ 
trace  their  steps  before  another  fearful  win¬ 
ter  deprived  them  of  the  power.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  regarding  the  cause  and 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  fact  is  patent  that  the  only 
wise  course  in  the  case  was  to  seek  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  healing  influences  of  a  milder 
climate  and  different  diet.  But  it  is  hard 
for  men  of  this  or  of  any  generation  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  decree  of  impracticability  and  im¬ 
possibility  in  a  matter  of  such  universal 
interest.  Of  this  the  Howgate  scheme  is  a 
substantial  proof.  Our  only  means  of  judg¬ 
ing  to-day  of  its  wisdom  is  by  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  state  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved,  its  conditions,  and  the  principles 
of  its  proposed  solution. 

1.  The  most  successful  attempts  simply  to 
reach  a  high  northern  latitude  by  different 
routes  are  some  seven  in  number.  In  1806 
the  elder  Scoresby  reached  a  point  above 
Spitzbergen,  81°  30'  north  latitude.  Twenty- 
one  years  later  Captain  Parry,  in  nearly  the 
same  line,  reached  82°  45'  north.  He  left 
his  ship,  the  Ilecla,  in  a  bay  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  with  his  two 
boats  as  sledges  strove  to  push  out  toward 
the  Pole.  The  ice  floating  south  at  just  that 
season  threatened  to  undo  all  his  work ; 
but  persistence  got  the  victory,  and  Parry 
was  enabled  to  record  a  higher  latitude  than 
any  before  reached,  and  one  but  quite  re- 
cen  tly  surpassed.  The  three  navigators  next 
to  be  mentioned  who  were  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  nearing  the  Pole,  chose  the  route 
through  Baffin’s  Bay  and  Smith’s  Sound. 
Dr.  Kane,  in  1854,  sent  a  sledge  with  Mr. 


Morton  and  Hans  to  Cape  Independence,  in 
latitude  80°  35'.  In  1861  Dr.  Hayes,  from 
his  winter-quarters  in  Port  Foulke,  made  a 
splendid  sledge-journey  across  the  Sound 
and  along  the  western  shore  to  latitude  81° 
35', — as  daring  and  successful  a  trip  by  sledge 
as  was  ever  accomplished.  Captain  Hall’s 
expedition  ten  years  later  reached  82Q  IP: 
and  so  favorable  were  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  that  with  prolonged 
life  and  strict  discipline  it  would  seem  his 
efforts  might  have  been  eminently  successful. 

And  now  we  turn  to  a  remarkable  voyage 
in  far  distant  seas.  From  the  upper  coast 
of  Novaya  Zemlya  the  Austro-Hungarian 
expedition  in  1874  sought  to  penetrate  the 
great  Siberian  Sea ;  but  their  ship,  the 
Tegethoff,  was  caught  in  the  ice  and  drifted 
far  toward  the  Pole,  till  they  anchored  under 
Wilczek  Island,  and  passing  on  with  sledges 
discovered  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  touched  a 
point  82°  5'  north  of  the  equator.  Finally 
we  come  to  the  crowning  work  of  all  in  this 
line,  the  sledge-journey  under  Captain  Mark¬ 
ham  in  a  straight  line  north  of  Discovery 
Bay,  when  in  1876  the  unprecedently  high 
latitude  of  83°  20'  26"  was  attained.  The 
English  expedition  under  Captain  Nares 
by  which  this  great  feat  was  accomplished 
took  the  Smith’s  Sound  route.  Thus  by 
this  gateway  the  very  nearest  approach  has 
been  made  by  civilized  man  to  the  North 
Pole. 

Glancing  at  a  circum-polar  chart,  then,  we 
see  at  only  three  main  points  land  project¬ 
ing  up  above  the  charmed  circle  of  80° 
north,  and  all  stopping  considerably  short 
of  85° :  namely,  Grant  and  Hall  Lands,  on 
either  side  of  Robeson  Channel ;  North-East 
Land,  an  outlying  part  of  Spitzbergen  ;  and 
the  famous  Franz  Josef  Land,  still  further 
to  the  eastward.  In  all  other  quarters  the 
line  of  discovery  retires  far  to  the  south ; 
leaving,  for  the  most  part,  immense  wastes 
of  water,  ice,  or  land,  we  know  not  what,  to 
prove  palpably  how  little  we  understand  of 
the  most  northerly  regions  of  the  earth.  At 
these  three  points  alone  has  there  been  any 
decided  result  in  attacking  the  citadel  of 
the  north.  In  these  directions,  and  in  these 
alone,  have  the  most  successful  endeavors 
been  made.  Not  but  that  all  the  previous 
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history  of  Arctic  exploration  was  the  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  to  this  result.  By  the 
slowest  and  by  the  hardest  the  outworks 
have  been  taken  and  held.  From  the  time 
of  Willoughby  and  Chancellor  to  the  pres¬ 
ent — three  and  a  quarter  centuries— every 
voyage  has  contributed  something  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  better  way  to  attain  our 
end.  And  if  the  results  seem  slight — these 
three  points  alone  standing  as  guide-posts 
to  the  Pole — we  are  to  remember  that  they 
are  not  as  slight  as  they  seem.  Masses  of 
the  most  precious  information  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  that  not  only  touch  all  branches 
of  science  but  will  one  day  give  success  in 
this  endeavor,  if  success  is  possible.  Every 
well-considered  voyage  is  a  step.  The  Ad¬ 
vance  and  the  little  schooner  United  States 
pointed  out  the  way  to  the  Polaris';  and  the 
latter  to  the  Alert  and  Discovery.  Scoresby, 
likewise,  was  the  pioneer  and  counselor  who 
did  much  to  insure  to  Parry  his  crowning 
victory. 

If  we  now  inquire  what  exactly  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  all  this  past  effort,  and  what  we 
propose  to  ourselves  in  what  is  to  follow,  a 
two-fold  answer  must  be  made.  No  doubt 
the  observations  and  scientific  facts,  the 
fuller  acquaintance,  in  a  word,  with  the 
Arctic  world  that  must  ensue,  are  the  para¬ 
mount  benefits  sought.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  and  need  not  be  denied  that  the 
hope  of  reaching  that  point  called  the  North 
Pole  is  another  and  most  potent  incentive 
to  brave  danger  and  death  in  the  frigid 
zone.  It  has  always  been  felt  that  the 
leader  who  first  reaches  that  point  will  be  a 
hero  forever.  His  will  be  the  one  name  on 
the  lips  of  future  generations  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  It  must  and  will  be  remembered, 
as  surely  as  will  Livingstone’s  name  be 
linked  with  the  discovery  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  Stanley’s  with  the  head-waters  of  the 
Nile. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  urging 
the  preparation  of  the  last  English  expe¬ 
dition  purposely  avoided  mentioning  this  as 
one  of  the  aims  to  be  accomplished.  “  The 
object,”  says  its  secretary,  Clements  R. 
Markham,  “  was  declared  to  be  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  as  large  an  area  as  possible  of  the 
unknown  region ;  while  all  allusion  to  at¬ 


taining  the  highest  northern  latitude  possi¬ 
ble,  or  reaching  the  Pole,  was  again  pur¬ 
posely  omitted.”  The  Admiralty,  by  the 
way,  rather  more  than  hinted  that  the 
attainment  of  a  high  latitude  would  be  in 
no  wise  reprehensible  in  itself. 

It  was  doubtless  well  in  such  an  under¬ 
taking  to  give  full  prominence  to  the  most 
important  things.  But  as  we  read  the  nar¬ 
rative  and  admire  the  almost  superhuman 
efforts  put  forth  on  every  side,  we  confess 
to  following  the  account  of  Captain  A.  H. 
Markham’s  journey  due  north  with  a  height¬ 
ened  interest  and  a  quicker  pulse  than  those 
of  the  endeavors  of  Lieutenants  Aldrich  and 
Beaumont  to  the  west  and  to  the  east. 
And  we  cannot  but  fancy  that  a  little  more 
strain  was  upon  the  sledge  headed  toward 
the  Pole  than  upon  the  others.  And  why 
not  ?  Every  step  was  taking  them  nearer 
to  that  mysterious  point  and  outdoing  some 
historic  competitor.  In  Arctic  matters 
every  commander,  and  every  member  of  his 
crew — and  every  student  as  well — comes 
soon,  like  Captain  Idatteras  in  the  story,  to 
walk  invariably  “  toward  the  north.” 

Not  discarding  this,  then,  as  an  element 
in  the  problem,  but  admitting  that  it  may 
and  inevitably  will  be  a  powerful  motive  in 
its  solution,  we  can  safely  let  it  remain 
and  even  acknowledge  its  presence.  Thus 
the  lamented  Dr.  Petermann  in  discussing 
this  subject  only  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  said : — “  I  would  not  dwell  too  much 
on  science,  as  that  will  come  in  its  time. 
Of  course  all  that  can  be  done  for  science 
will  be  so  much  gained  ;  but  the  main  thing 
now  is  to  find  new  coasts  and  new  lands — 
to  find  the  Pole.  Everything  is  secondary 
to  that.  After  we  have  arranged  the  coasts 
and  seas  in  the  Arctic  regions  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  their  scientific  value.”  The  learned 
bodies  of  Great  Britain,  even,  in  summing 
up  the  stores  of  scientific  wealth  gathered 
by  the  Nares  expedition  rarely  fail  to  men¬ 
tion  that  a  chosen  band  from  the  Alert 
“  reached  the  highest  northern  point  ever 
attained  by  man.” 

The  real  object  proposed,  therefore,  is  in 
the  largest  sense  the  exploration  of  as  ex¬ 
tensive  an  area  as  possible  of  the  unknown 
region, — including  in  this  the  attainment  of 
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an  extreme  high  latitude ;  for  where  one 
has  gone  others  will  find  means  to  follow, 
and  the  minutiae  of  exploration  will  be  done 
at  leisure.  “  Every  expedition  is  a  step,” 
to  use  again  the  words  of  the  great  geogra¬ 
pher,  “  every  step  is  an  increase  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  thus  we  go  on  from  year  to  year, 
until  in  time  we  shall  reach  the  end.”  The 
chief  aids  to  further  research  bequeathed 
by  past  work  are  a  knowledge  of  tides,  cur¬ 
rents,  winds  and'  temperature  in  a  given 
district ;  the  means  of  subsistence  furnished 
by  animal  life  in  the  vicinity;  experience 
in  warding  off  disease;  and  the  state  of 
the  ice  at  different  seasons.  No  explorer 
can  prudently  set  out  without  having  stud¬ 
ied  carefully  all  these  points  and  fore-armed 
himself  accordingly. 

II.  Coming  now  to  examine  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  problem  to  be  solved — the 
helps  and  hindranoes  to  its  solution — we  are 
met  first  by  a  consideration  of  the  various 
routes  to  the  north.  In  fact  the  number  of 
apparently  feasible  ones  is  quite  limited ; 
and  some  of  these  are  for  the  present  taken 
out  of  the  discussion.  Of  the  great  tract 
north  of  Siberia  we  know  so  little  that  all 
conjecture  as  to  its  furnishing  one  or  more 
highways  to  the  Pole  would  be  useless.  This 
is  the  task  Professor  Nordemskiald  set  him¬ 
self  last  summer  to  execute — to  gain  clearer 
notions  of  the  North-Siberian  coast  and  the 
waters  and  lands  beyond.  The  route  by  Beh¬ 
ring’s  Strait,  having  many  things  in  its  favor 
will  be  attempted  next  summer  by  the  Jean¬ 
nette  under  the  direction  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett.  The  Jones’  Sound  route,  now  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Geo- 
grapical  Society  as  one  of  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  highways — since  the  Smith’s  Sound  has 
been  pronounced  unsuitable — has  only  this 
in  its  favor,  that  all  discoveries  made  there 
would  be  interesting,  especially  if  it  were 
possible  to  connect  it  with  Lieutenant  Al¬ 
drich’s  survey  on  the  north.  At  best  for  a 
great  distance  the  region  is  certainly  un¬ 
known,  and  whether  land  or  water  none  can 
guess.  The  East-Greenland  route — the  sec¬ 
ond  proposed  by  the  secretary — also  has 
much  of  interest ;  and  a  successful  attempt 
to  connect  Cape  Bismarck  with  Lieutenant 
Beaumont’s  furthest  would  complete  the 


boundary  of  Greenland,  and  add  greatly  to 
our  knowledge  of  that  extremely  interesting 
country.  Of  the  sea  directly  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen  we  can  form  no  very  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations.  Land  has  never  been  descried  in 
that  direction  ;  and  though  Parry  won  his 
brightest  laurels  there,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  ship  must  find  refuge  on  the  north¬ 
erly  parts  of  Spitzbergen,  and  sledges  must 
commit  themselves  to  limitless  ice-fields, 
liable  by  the  southerly  drift  to  undo  all  the 
most  strenuous  exertions.  That  is  certainly 
sound  sense  implied  in  the  “  three  Arctic 
canons,”  that  a  coast-line  must  be  the  basis 
of  the  sledges  as  well  as  of  the  ship.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Dauntless  will  make  trial  of  these 
waters  during  the  coming  season.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  exact  value  of  Franz  Josef  Land  as 
a  base  of  operations,  we  are  scarcely  as  yet 
in  a  position  to  judge.  Reached  by  the 
accidental  drifting  of  the  Tegethoff  in  1874 
but  little  time  was  allowed  for  its  examina¬ 
tion.  We  know  there  is  land  there,  in  lati¬ 
tude  82°  5'  north  ;  and  land  appeared,  with 
dividing  water-channels,  to  stretch  away  to 
a  great  distance.  So  far  everything  is  hope¬ 
ful  ;  and  it  may  prove  an  important  point, 
especially  for  European  explorers,  on  the 
highway  to  the  Pole. 

Any  or  all  of  these  various  routes  are  now 
advocated  by  British  authorities  as  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  Smith  Sound  water-way  for  the 
purposes  of  research  and  discovery.  Partic¬ 
ularly  do  they  recommend  at  the  present 
moment  the  sending  of  a  powerful  steamer 
by  way  of  the  Barents  Sea  up  the  western 
side  of  Franz  Josef  Land.  Previous  to  the 
Nares  expedition  the  whole  subject  was 
thoroughly  canvassed  by  them;  and  after 
carefully  weighing  the  evidence — especially 
the  preferences  of  Dr.  Petermann  for  the 
Spitzbergen  seas  —  it  was  decided  that 
through  Smith’s  Sound  was  opened  the 
most  promising  field  for  their  endeavors. 
It  was  tried,  and  complete  success  attended 
the  effort.  Not  particularly  favored  by  an 
open  season — far  less  so  than  was  Captain 
Hall — yet  by  the  most  skillful  seamanship 
and  unremitting  watchfulness  the  Alert  and 
Discovery  were  safely  worked  by  Captain 
Nares  to  snug  winter-quarters  in  a  very 
high  latitude,  and  valuable  discoveries  made 
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on  every  side.  His  deductions  as  to  the  tides 
and  winds,  and  the  tendency  of  the  narrow 
channels  west  of  Upper  Greenland  to  choke 
with  ice,  must  be  carefully  heeded  by  every 
future  voyager  there.  Owing  to  this,  Kane 
and  Hayes,  working  without  steam,  were 
fast  imprisoned  at  the  very  entrance  to  the 
great  sluice-way.  One  consideration  alone 
has  induced  British  scientists  to  abandon 
this  route.  They  believe  that  all  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction  that  is  possi¬ 
ble  ;  at  least,  that  now  more  hopeful  fields 
await  them  elsewhere.  And  they  may  be 
perfectly  right.  The  Palseocrystic  Sea  of 
Hares  did  oppose  in  1875  and  1876  an  im¬ 
passable  barrier  to  further  progress.  The 
ships  could  proceed  no  further.  They  could 
not  scale  walls  of  ice  a  hundred  feet  thick. 
Captain  Markham  led  a  forlorn  hope  when 
he  sought  the  Pole  over  this  ancient  ice 
piled  into  hummocks  and  ridges  from  fifteen 
to  fifty  feet  high.  Even  all  the  ardor  this 
brave  officer  brought  to  the  work — ardor 
born  of  long  reflection  upon  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  just  this  crisis — could  not  overcome 
impossibilities.  When  we  say  that  he 
reached  83°  20'  26"  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  he  covered  the  last  mile  it  was  possible 
to  cover  and  return  with  life.  The  four 
hundred  miles  more  that  stretched  away  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Pole  could  no  more  be 
passed  by  him  than  if  they  had  been  four 
thousand. 

Thus  much  for  the  facts  in  the  case. 
They  are  palpable  and  cannot  be  denied. 
As  regards  all  the  deductions  that  have  been 
drawn  from  them,  that  is  another  thing. 
They  may  all  be  correct.  The  future  may 
prove  that  the  reasoning  was  well  founded, 
.and  that  the  English  have  done  wisely  in 
forsaking  ah  impracticable  route.  Time, 
we  say,  may  prove  this.  But  as  yet  it  is  not 
proved.  The  present  age  yields  to  none 
in  bowing  unquestioningly  before  absolute 
demonstration.  Anything  short  of  that  is 
just  as  certainly  cross-questioned  and  thor¬ 
oughly  sifted  before  acceptance.  There  are 
distinguished  American  authorities  who 
believe  that  ice  may  not  always  block  the 
upper  part  of  Robeson  Channel,  and  that 
some  future  season  may  put  a  different  face 
upon  the  Arctic  Sea  from  that  presented  to 


the  expedition  of  1875-6.  Had  it  been 
otherwise  the  Howgate  scheme  would  not 
have  been  originated,  nor  should  we  now  be 
commenting  on  its  prospects. 

III.  What  is  that  scheme,  and  how  does 
it  propose  to  solve  the  problem  before  us  ? 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Howgate  plan  is,  that 
it  does  not  undertake  to  untangle  the  riddle 
of  the  Frost  King  or  lay  bare  the  mysteries 
of  his  hoary  realm  at  a  single  bold  dash. 
It  does  not  expect  to  carry  the  citadel  by 
assault.  In  other  words,  it  will  not  risk  the 
great  expenditure  and  pains  incident  to 
such  an  undertaking  on  the  chance  result 
of  one  or  even  two  seasons’  work. 

Captain  Howgate  does  not  claim  entire 
originality  in  the  mere  idea  of  a  colony-sys¬ 
tem  of  discovery.  He  frankly  concedes  that 
Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes  suggested  such  a  plan 
many  years  ago  and  designated  Port  Foulke, 
where  he  had  wintered  in  1861-2,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Smith’s.  Sound,  as  an  appropriate 
station  whence  season  after  season  discover¬ 
ies  could  be  prosecuted  northward.  This 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  germinal  idea 
that  found  lodgment  in  Captain  Howgate’s 
mind,  which  was  vivified  by  the  remarkable 
voyage  of  Captain  Hall,  and  has  gradually 
developed  into  a  fully  matured  and  system¬ 
atic  plan.  He  proposes  to  establish  a  colony 
that  shall  be  a  permanent  settlement  in  the 
far  north;  abundantly  stocked  with  pro¬ 
visions,  and  apparatus  and  supplies  for 
research  ;  the  home  of  a  strong  band  of  res¬ 
olute  men.  By  the  aid  of  steam,  now  found 
so  indispensable  to  Arctic  navigation,  he 
believes  he  may  safely  locate  his  colony  far 
beyond  the  point  fixed  by  Dr.  Hayes; 
though  the  latter  still  holds  to  Port  Foulke 
as  an  original  base  supplying  any  other  that 
may  be  fixed  beyond.  In  Lady  Franklin 
Bay  on  the  west  side  of  Robeson  Channel, 
in  latitude  81°  44',  the  Discovery  found 
snug  quarters  for  the  winter  of  1875-6.  A 
good  haven  lay  in  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
said  by  Captain  Stephenson  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world.  It  was  shel¬ 
tered  by  hills  1,300  feet  high,  and  was  per¬ 
fectly  secure.  A  fine  vein  of  coal  cropped 
out  close  by,  and  large  game  was  quite 
abundant. 

This  is  the  designated  seat  of  the  How- 
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gate  Colony — surely  not  an  unpromising 
one,  though  well  inside  the  eighties.  It  is 
desired  to  station  here  at  least  fifty  picked 
men  who  have  been  regularly  enlisted  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States.  Three 
commissioned  officers,  two  surgeons,  an 
astronomer,  and  two  or  more  naturalists  will 
complete  the  number.  One  or  more  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings,  the  materials  for  which 
will  be  taken  thither  by  ship,  will  furnish 
comfortable  accommodations :  and  with 
fuel  at  the  very  door,  and  plentiful  supplies 
— some  three  years’  provisions — in  stock, 
with  every  appliance  for  health  and  comfort 
that  experience  can  suggest,  it  would  seem 
that  life  would  be  almost  as  endurable  and 
not  much  more  imperiled  than  in  some  of 
the  more  exposed  signal-stations  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  to 
visit  this  settlement  yearly  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  needs,  to  carry  news  from  home,  to 
bring  back  the  sick  and  discontented,  and 
supply  their  places  with  fresh  material. 

This  much  for  the  general  outline.  The 
amount  of  detail  is  almost  endless  for  such 
an  undertaking — enough  to  appall  the  most 
painstaking. 

Two  objects  will  be  kept  constantly  in 
view ;  one  to  reach  the  Pole,  the  other  to 
make  careful  investigations  in  every  branch 
of  science  possible.  To  facilitate  the  former 
a  full  equipment  of  boats  and  sledges  will  be 
provided,  and  a  large  number  of  trained 
and  healthy  Esquimaux  dogs  procured, 
with  sufficient  native  drivers,  who  will  also 
act  as  hunters  to  supply  the  colony  with 
fresh  animal  food.  After  everything  is 
fairly  settled  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay  it  may  be 
possible  to  form  a  subsidiary  depot  at  Cape 
Union,  and  perhaps  others  still  to  the  north 
on  the  shore,  forming  the  sub-bases  for  fur¬ 
ther  advances.  Large  quantities  of  copper 
wire  will  be  furnished  to  form  telegraphic 
communication  between  outlying  parties 
and  the  colony,  and  a  special  contrivance 
has  been  invented  to  take  in  certain  cases 
the  place  of  ordinary  batteries.  The  tele¬ 
phone  also  may  find  a  use  in  this  field.  Bal¬ 
loons,  though  not  relied  upon  for  transpor¬ 
tation,  may  serve  a  good  purpose  when  an¬ 
chored  for  observation  over  large  tracts  of 
ice  and  to  mark  out  routes  ;  while  balloonets 


may  readily  give  the  direction  of  the  upper 
currents  of  air.  Special  experiments  to  this 
end  have  been  made  by  experts  both  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  to  provide  material 
best  calculated  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
extreme  cold.  M.  de  Fourville,  world-fa¬ 
mous  for  his  success  in  ballooning,  has 
entered  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  into 
the  subject,  and  even  solicited  permission 
to  join  personally  the  expedition.  This 
new  mode  of  Arctic  research  may  indeed 
prove  more  useful  than  we  suspect  in  the 
manner  already  pointed  out. 

On  the  supposition  that  all  works  well, 
the  final  dash  for  the  Pole,  whenever  an  op¬ 
portune  moment  arrives,  is  thus  planned  : — 
The  four  hundred  miles  to  be  crossed  is  to 
be  divided  into  eight  stations,  fifty  miles 
apart.  Eight  sledge-parties  set  out  to¬ 
gether,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  allotted 
distance  each  sledge-load  of  supplies  is  suc¬ 
cessively  cached,  and  the  party  returns. 
Should  success  attend  them,  a  single  sledge’s 
corfipany  is  left  to  make  the  last  fifty  miles 
and  stand  on  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth ! 
This  is  a  daring  anticipation  ;  but  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  plan  for  success  at  least.  For 
this  final  achievement  of  what  all  hope  for 
though  few  expect,  tolerably  smooth  ice¬ 
fields  or  open  water-courses  or,  again,  tracts 
of  intervening  land  must  lend  their  friendly 
aid  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  or 
all  of  these  may  be  found.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  if  occasion  offers  to  test  in  this  work 
Commodore  Ammen’s  life-raft,  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  hoped  will  serve  as  a 
combined  sledge  and  boat,  to  be  used  either 
on  the  ice  or  in  open  water. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Discovery  Harbor  the 
English  expedition  found  a  fair  supply  of 
game.  A  large  number  of  Musk-oxen  were 
killed,  and  though  the  flesh  was  too  rank  to 
be  really  palatable,  yet  nothing  in  the  way 
of  fresh  meat  comes  amiss  to  Arctic  travel¬ 
ers.  Hares,  ptarmigans,  seals,  etc.,  were 
tolerably  abundant.  For  clothing,  quanti¬ 
ties  of  skins  fashioned  into  garments  by 
Esquimaux  women,  who  understand,  better 
than  any  others  the  requisites  both  of  fash¬ 
ion  and  comfort  in  the  Polar  regions  will 
be  necessary.  To  gather  such  supplies  was 
the  work  of  the  Florence  in  1877-8 ;  and 
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they  are  stored  at  Disco  Island  awaiting 
transport  north.  Could  the  main  expedition 
have  started  when  desired  much  labor  and 
expense  would  have  been  saved ;  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  dogs  and  nafive  drivers 
were  secured,  and  will  now  have  to  be  found 
and  brought  together  anew— not  an  easy  task. 

The  other  main  object  of  the  colony — 
scientific  research — is  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  view.  In  fact  the  present  expedition  is 
calculated  to  meet  precisely  the  project  of 
Count  Wilczek  and  Lieutenant  Weyprecht. 
They  would  have  stations  formed  at  several 
points  in  the  high  North  by  different 
governments,  and  simultaneous  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  observations  made  in  all  possible 
branches  of  science.  The  feasibility  of  such 
an  attempt  will  be  proved  if  the  Howgate 
Colony  prospers.  It  will  become  the  first 
of  a  regular  chain  of  stations  encircling  the 
Pole ;  fulfilling  the  dream  of  scientists  in 
every  land,  and  treasuring  stores  of  facts 
pertaining  to  earth,  air  and  seas  that  will 
add  immeasurably  to  the  comfort  and  intel¬ 
lectual  wealth  of  the  nations. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  Arctic  exploration 
as  developed  under  the  careful  study  of 
Captain  Howgate.  To  secure  its  complete 
success  required  more  ample  funds  than 
could  be  easily  obtained  from  private  contri¬ 
butions.  Beside,  it  was  a  matter  of  national 
interest,  and  should  be  made  one  of  national 
pride.  It  was  every  way  desirable  that  the 
United  States  should  commission  a  vessel 
for  the  work,  and  that  most  at  least  of  those 
engaged  in  it  should  be  regularly  enrolled 
in  the  national  service.  In  this  way  alone 
could  that  strict  discipline  be  maintained 
necessary  to  any  measure  of  success.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  bill  was  brought  before  Con¬ 
gress  two  years  ago  embodying  the  neces¬ 
sary  provision,  $50,000,  for  equipping  a 
vessel  for  the  service.  Its  fate  is  familiar 
to  all.  Favorably  reported  by  both  commit¬ 
tees,  it  failed  from  purely  political  reasons 
and  was  necessarily  deferred  for  a  year. 
Meantime,  in  the  hope  that  Congress  would 
yet  act  favorably,  the  little  Florence,  which 
has  actually  done  such  excellent  prelimi¬ 
nary  work,  was  sent  out  at  private  cost, — 
Captain  Howgate  drawing  largely  on  his 
own  means  to  that  end. 


This  energetic  officer  has  been  repeatedly 
assured  of  the  most  cordial  and  hearty 
sympathy  with  his  project  from  the  great 
scientific  and  commercial  bodies  both  of 
this  and  other  lands.  It  has  indeed  met 
but  little  unfavorable  criticism  except  from 
the  British  geographers.  When  first  pro¬ 
posed  it  was  thus  greeted  by  the  Geographi¬ 
cal  Magazine,  London:  “Captain  How- 
gate’s  scheme  is  crude  and  based  on  un¬ 
tenable  premises.  We  trust  that  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Smith  Sound  will  not  be  persisted  in 
as  no  new  work  of  any  kind  can  possibly  be 
achieved  there  ;  and  the  mere  tramping  over 
ground  already  discovered  by  the  English 
Expedition,  where  careful  collections  in 
every  branch  of  natural  history  have 
already  been  made  and  complete  series  of 
observations  taken,  would  be  as  dishearten¬ 
ing  as  it  would  be  useless.”  As  an  offset  to 
this  we  might  mention  the  firm  support  of 
Dr.  John  Kae  and  others  ;  while  various  ad¬ 
missions  made  by  Captain  Nares  himself 
tend  in  no  slight  degree  to  neutralize  his 
peculiar  views  of  the  “  Palseocrystic  Sea.” 

Regarding  the  possibility  of  spending 
one  or  more  winters  in  comparative  comfort 
at  the  proposed  station,  we  may  consult 
Captain  Stephenson’s  opinion.  The  Dis¬ 
covery  was  anchored  in  twelve  fathoms  of 
water  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
shore.  After  the  ice  shut  her  in,  thick 
snow  walls  were  piled  up  around  her  and  a 
layer  a  foot  deep  was  frozen  solid  on  the 
upper  deck.  The  result  was  an  equal  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  48°  to  56°  Fahr.  on  the 
lower  deck  through  the  winter.  In  this  ex¬ 
tremely  high  latitude  the  sun  was  lost  to 
sight  for  135  days ;  and  though  darkness  is 
far  more  dreaded  than  cold  in  its  effects  on 
the  health  and  spirits  of  the  men,  we  have 
Captain  Stephenson’s  testimony  that  they 
managed  to  pass  the  time  very  agreeably. 
He  says: — “I  consider  the  winter  by  far 
the  most  agreeable  time  of  the  whole  period 

spent  in  the  Arctic  regions . The 

ship  was  very  warm  and  comfortable.  Our 
amusements  were  of  the  most  enlivening 
description.”  Theatricals,  concerts,  read¬ 
ings,  study,  observations,  etc.,  fully  occupied 
the  minds  of  both  officers  and  men ;  w7hile 
during  much  of  that  time  the  aurora  or  the 
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clear-shining  moon  and  stars  filled  the 
Arctic  sky  with  splendors.  As  Lieutenant 
Julius  Payer  remarks,  “Considering  the 
high  northern  latitude,  the  Discovery  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  have  wintered  in  a  sort  of 
paradise.”  The  Alert  also  passed  the  time 
safely  and  pleasantly,  though  in  latitude 
82°  27',  and  deprived  of  the  enlivening 
presence  of  the  sun  for  a  hundred  and  forty- 
two  days. 

Surely,  then,  Discovery  Harbor  in  Lady 
Franklin  Bay  does  not  seem  altogether  an 
unknown  spot,  filled  with  unspeakable  hor¬ 
rors.  It  has  been  the  pleasant  home  of 
British  seamen ;  it  may  also  be  of  American. 
Money  and  wise  forethought  have  robbed 
the  dreaded  North  of  half  its  terrors. 

A  word  respecting  one  or  two  points  of 
importance  in  this  connection.  It  is  well- 
known  that  beyond  a  certain  bound  on  the 
road  to  the  Pole  the  snow-fall  lessens,  owing 
to  the  excessive  moisture  having  been 
already  precipitated  upon  the  high  lands 
further  south.  This  phenomenon  will  work 
most  favorably  for  parties  traversing  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  North.  Again, 
although  not  yet  a  proved  fact,  many,  and 
Captain  Howgate  among  the  number, 
believe  that  land-masses  exist  beyond  Mark¬ 
ham’s  limit.  It  is  thought  that  if  that  gal¬ 
lant  officer  could  have  proceeded  a  little 
further,  or  found  means  to  scan  the  far 


horizon,  he  would  have  found  relief  from 
the  almost  impassable  hummocks — the  ice- 
valleys  and  ice-mountains — over  which  he 
so  long  and  painfully  toiled.  Several  of  the 
Polaris’  crew  were  confident  that  they 
sighted  land  only  a  little  beyond  Markham’s 
turning  point.  He  might  have  been  very 
near  it  without  recognizing  it ;  for,  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Payer  remarks,  “the  mist-banks 
which  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  Polar 
regions  veil  the  land  from  sight.”  If  land 
does  lie  there,  either  as  a  continent  or  clus¬ 
ter  of  islands,  the  conquest  of  those  parts  is 
sure.  With  a  firm  base  all  things  are  possi¬ 
ble  to  trained  sledge-men. 

We  have  pointed  out  in  brief  the  nature 
of  the  task  to  be  performed  above  the 
eightieth  parallel,  and  Captain  Howgate’s 
proposed  mode  of  approaching  it.  The 
scheme  has  been  for  two  years  before  the 
world,  and  is  fully  matured. 

And  now  if  Congress  shall  honor  itself  by 
making  a  generous  appropriation  to  the 
object  of  Arctic  discovery  as  we  trust  it  will 
speedily,  nothing  will  remain  but  to  crowd 
forward  the  work  with  all  possible  haste 
and  thoroughness.  In  that  event,  for  the 
sake  of  science  and  the  benefits  that  must 
accrue  to  humanity,  we  will  invoke  from  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  the  snows  and  the  ice, 
due  consideration  for  the  hardy  mariners 
and  their  cause.  S.  J.  Douglass. 
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“A  morning  like  this  with  the  sun  a 
shinin’,  and  the  birds  a  singing,  and  them 
posies  a  blossoming  in  those  beds  down  there 
does  seem  to  chirk  one  up  mightily,”  said 
Mrs.  Zib,  flirting  her  dust-rag  vigorously. 
“  It ’s  a  pity  now  you  ain’t  able  to  be  up 
and  get  a  peek  at  it.  It ’d  do  you  more 
good  than  medicine  ’cording  to  my  notion. 
There ’s  lots  of  folks  gone  by  already,  the 
kind  that  has  little  to  do.  Well,  if  I  ever  !  ” 
and  Mrs.  Zib’s  poke  bonnet  and  the  edge  of 
her  sharp  nose  seemed  in  imminent  danger 
of  going  through  the  shutter,  she  was  so  in¬ 


quisitively  eager  in  her  inspection  of  some 
passer-by. 

“  It ’s  that  Hoke  boy,”  she  said  presently, 
withdrawing  her  head  and  proceeding  to 
set  in  order  the  vials  on  the  stand.  “  I  de¬ 
clare  he  is  a  shaver  to  be  driving  his  own 
pony,  a  black  one  with  a  ball  face  and  a — 
what  do  you  call  it — dog  cart ;  I  don’t  see 
why  there’s  any  need  of  giving  a  decent 
wagon  such  an  outlandish  name  !  He  ain’t 
more  than  eight  years  old  I ’m  sure,  and  is 
about  as  sassy  as  they  make  ’em,  but  then 
some  folks  are  able  to  buy  all  sorts  of  fol- 
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de-rols  for  their  children,  and  others  are  put 
to  their  wits’  ends  to  git  bread  for  theirs, 
and  you  can’t  help  feelin’  that  lots  is  various. 
Some  do  seem  to  git  all  the  plums  in  the 
pudding,  and  others  can’t  even  git  a  whiff  at 
the  crust.  It’s  queer,  but  I  suppose  it’s 
right.” 

She  gave  me  an  interrogative  glance  as 
she  spoke,  then  spying  some  uneasiness  in 
the  little  week-old  morsel  of  humanity  who 
was  cuddled  in  my  arms,  she  took  him  away 
and  sat  down  with  him  in  the  low  rocker. 
“  You  folks  make  an  awful  fuss  over  him,” 
she  said  meditatively,  “  not  that  he  is  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  run  either  as  I 
can  see,  but  somehow  you  seem  to  think  he 
is  wonderful.  S’posing  now  you  had  felt 
bad  about  his  coming,  not  knowing  how  he 
could  be  fed  or  clothed,  and  s’posing  nobody 
kissed  or  cuddled  him  and  wondered  whether 
he  looked  like  you  or  his  father  or  his. 
grandmother  and  all  the  rest  of  ’em  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  Zib  please  hand  me  that  baby  right 
away.  I  want  to  kiss  him.” 

“I  ain’t  going  to  do  any  such  thing,” 
said  nurse  peremptorily.  “He’s  just  been 
fooled  with  enough  this  morning !  All 
them  big  girls  in  the  family  had  to  have 
their  foolishness  over  him  before  they  went 
to  school,  and  I  hain’t  counted  how  many 
times  you ’ve  kissed  him.  He  ’ll  take  it 
easy  enough  on  my  lap  awhile.  Yeller 
ain’t  he?  Well,  that’s  the  jaunders ;  it 
makes  ’em  sleepy  too.  I  once  saw  a 
baby  just  as  likely  for  his  age  as  this  one, 
but  laws  he  was  blinkin’  and  winkin’  away 
in  a  miserable  sort  of  a  shanty,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  want  him  in  the  world  very 
much  ;  he  was  one  of  them  kind  that  never 
gits  the  whiff  at  the  pudding.  He  belonged 
to  the  Briggs,  Dan’l  and  Melindy,  and  the 
belongin’  to  them  wan’t  much  of  a  blessing, 
for  they  were  two  of  the  shiftless,  slack, 
always  behind  hand  sort  of  people  who 
never  seem  to  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  rightly.  Their  folks  had  always 
been  just  so  too,  a  workin’  a  little  on  other 
folks’  land,  doing  an  odd  job  now  and  then, 
keepin’  in  victuals  and  shabby  clothes  some¬ 
how,  the  women  gettin’  cold  vittles  when 
they  washed  for  the  farmers’  wives  and 
some  of  the  old  clothes  it  wa’n’t  no  use  to 


make  over.  Dan’l,  however,  was  the  very 
cream  of  the  hull,  so  far  as  slack-handedness 
and  downright  laziness  was  concerned.  It 
wa’n’t  no  trouble  for  him  to  do  nothin’ 
and  never  troubled  his  conscience  neither, 
though  perhaps  he  did  n’t  have  one  to 
trouble.  Sometimes  he ’d  git  a  job  in  har¬ 
vest  or  plantin’  time  but  generally  folks 
were  shy  about  hiring  him ;  nobody  likes 
to  pay  a  man  for  settin’  and  drummin’' 
his  heels  ag’in  the  fence,  or  stoppin’  to  talk 
to  everybody  who  happens  to  go  by.  The 
women  folks  said  he  was  a  heavy  hand,  too, 
on  the  butter  and  the  meat.  He  was  a 
great  one  to  go  gunning ;  you ’d  see  him 
slouchin’  along  regular,  two  mangy,  ribby 
hounds  a  followin’  after;  such  folks  must 
keep  a  dog  you  know  even  if  they  hain’t 
nothin’  for  themselves. 

“  Melindy  used  to  say  sometimes  that  she 
wished  Dan’l  was  a  little  steadier  at  his 
work,  but  if  you  went  to  blaming  him  she 
always  had  some  excuse  for  him.  He  had 
a  pain  in  his  side,  or  the  Squire  wanted  him 
to  work  too  hard,  or  he  had  to  take  care  of 
the  baby. 

“  There  always  was  a  baby  in  the  house  ; 
a  little,  half-dressed,  generally  miserable 
creetur,  for  they  never  got  the  right  kind  of 
care,  and  wa’n’f  made  the  least  mite  of, 
though  Dan’l  and  Melindy  liked  them  in 
their  way.  I  can’t  even  say  that  it  was 
curious  the  little  things  died  off  one  after 
another  but  it  did  seem  to  me  fortunate, 
for  there  wa’n’t  no  gainsaying  but  what 
they  were  better  off  out  of  the  -world  than 
in  it.  Jack  though,  he  toughed  it  out 
though  he  had  all  the  drawbacks  the  others 
had,  and  grew  to  be  a  little  black-eyed 
youngster,  hanging  on  to  Melindy’s  torn 
skirts,  trottin’  round  after  Dan’l,  or  lying 
in  the  sun  and  sand  alongside  them  misera¬ 
ble  dogs. 

“Melindy  went  -when  the  seventh  baby 
came  and  she  and  the  child  were  buried  to¬ 
gether,  and  you  would  n’t  hardly  think  it, 
but  one  day  when  one  of  my  boys  went 
past  the  place  where  she  was  buried,  if 
there  wa’n’t  that  forlorn  little  J ack  a  walking 
round  and  round  it  and  piping  “  Mammy, 
mammy !  ’ 

“  Misfortunes  never  come  single  they  say, 
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and  I  believe  it,  and  to  prove  it  Dan’l’s  gun 
went  off  all  of  a  sudden  one  day  when  he  was 
climbing  a  fence,  and  somebody  found  him 
the  same  day  lying  there  clean  shot  thro’ 
the  heart.  After  he  was  decently  buried  no 
one  knew  what  to  do  with  Jack.  It  wa  ’  n’t 
to  be  thought  of  that  anybody  around  should 
want  him,  and  the  only  way  seemed  to  be  to 
send  him  to  the  poor-house.  I  remember 
he  sat  out  on  a  big  stone  in  the  yard,  hiding 
his  face  from  everybody  in  his  torn  jacket 
sleeve,  and  crying  for  the  dog  that  Squire 
Jones  had  took  away  ’cause  he  said  it  was  a 
good  bird-dog,  and  somebody  or  other  hushed 
him  up  quite  sharp  when  he  called  for 
‘  Pappy.’  ” 

“  Old  Mrs.  Fox  asked  me  if  I  did  n’t  feel 
to  take  him,  but  I  did  n’t  mean  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  Providence  by  taking  that  child 
when  I  had  tough  work  to  keep  my  own. 
So  Jack  went  to  the  poor-house.  I ’m  sure 
we  have  to  pay  taxes  to  keep  it  going,  and 
its  fair  somebody  should  be  sent  there  once 
in  a  while. 

“  Do  you  know  the  Brones  ?  ‘  No  ?  ’  Well 
that ’s  curious  for  they  live  only  a  matter  of 
four  miles  away.  Likely  as  not  you’ve 
heard  enough  of  them  to  know  they  are 
awful  close,  but  I ’m  free  to  say  that  of  all 
stingy,  scraping,  rich  creatures  they  are  the 
very  beat.  I  was  sent  for  to  come  and  nurse 
Tom’s  wife  when  she  had  her  baby  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  Tom  came  over  beforehand 
to  strike  a  bargain  with  me,  tried  to  tell  me 
the  work  would  be  light  with  Samantha  her 
niece  there,  and  asked  me  right  out  to  take 
off  a  couple  of  dollars  in  my  price.  But  I 
knew  the  Brones  and  they  knew  me,  and 
I  went  for  my  regular  wages  or  not  at  all. 
You  see  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  on  a 
large  farm  like  theirs  and  they  expected  me 
to  be  busy  every  minute. 

“  I  often  wondered  when  I  was  there  what 
was  the  use  of  having  money  if  you  could  n’t 
enjoy  it.  They  certainly  did  n’t  seem  to 
get  any  good,  so  to  speak,  out  of  theirs. 
Their  very  table  was  mean,  mean  for  them 
who  could  afford  better — sour  rye  bread, 
rusty  pork  and  the  small  potatoes  they 
could  n’t  sell.  Though  they  had  a  big  lot 
of  poultry  none  of  it  ever  came  on  their 
table,  neither  did  eggs  or  such,  for  every¬ 


thing  that  would  fetch  a  copper  went  to 
market  and  if  they  lived  like  that  you  can 
think  what  sort  of  vittles  Jack  got !  Yes, 
Jack,  for  I  found  Dan’l  Briggs’  Jack  there. 

“  You  see  the  first  night  when  I  see  that 
tall,  shamblin  creature  shufflin’  in  with  his 
head  dropping  forrards  I  mistrusted  that  I ’d 
seen  him  somewheres  before,  and  I  watched 
him  while  he  eat  his  bread  crusts  and  cold 
potatoes,  and  after  he ’d  gone  out  I  asked 
Samantha,  ‘  Who ’s  he  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Jack,’  she  says. 

“  ‘  Jack  what?’ 

“  ‘Jack  Briggs  ?  ” 

And  then  I  had  it  sure  enough.  ‘  Tom 
got  him  out  of  the  poor-house  a  spell  ago,’ 
she  said  sharply ;  ‘  he ’s  half  a  fool.  I  hate 
him.’ 

“  Well,  I  wouldn’t  blame  any  one  for  be¬ 
ing  half  a  fool  living  on  such  food  as  they 
gave  him.  Fat  edges  of  pork  with  no  meat 
on  them,  cold  potatoes,  and  bread  left  to 
get  hard  and  dry  so  he  couldn’t  eat  so 
much  of  it.  Bless  you  child,  I ’m  not  lying ; 
I ’m  telling  down-right  truth ;  I ’ve  seen 
Christian  folks  more  than  once  play  that 
trick  on  their  hired  folks  1 

“  I  spoke  to  him  the  next  morning  as  he 
was  washing  outside  on  the  bench.  ‘  I  knew 
your  folks  once,’  says  I. 

“  ‘  Eh,’  said  he,  looking  at  me  with  those 
dull  black  eyes  o’  hisen. 

“  ‘  Yes,  and  I  knew  you  when  you  was  a 
little  fellow ;  you ’ve  growed  considerable 
since.  How  did  you  get  along  at  the  poor- 
house  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  had  fits  sometimes,  and  they  flogged 
me  sometimes.  ’ 

“  ‘  You  don’t  say  so,’  says  I.  ‘  How  long 
have  you  been  here  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Quite  a  spell !  ’ 

“  ‘  You  look  kind  of  peaked  and  yeller,’ 
says  I ;  ‘  don’t  you  feel  well?  ’ 

“  He  stared  hard  at  me  and  real  tears 
came  to  his  eyes.  ‘  I ’ve  lots  of  pain  here,’ 
he  said,  putting  his  hand  to  his  side,  ‘  and 
my  head  hurts  sometimes  !  ’ 

“Four  days  after  I  went  there,  Jane, 
that’s  Tom’s  wife,  got  word  that  her  father 
and  mother  were  coming  down  to  see  the 
new  baby  and  spend  the  day.  She  was 
mightily  flustered  when  she  heard  it,  for  she 
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had  n’t  a  bit  of  pie  or  cake  in  the  house  and 
she  wanted  me  to  make  some.  She  said 
tko’  it  must  be  apple  pie  and  a  cake  that 
wonld  n’t  take  more  than  an  egg  or  two, 
and  but  little  butter,  say  a  table-spoonful. 
I  concluded  to  make  it  as  best  suited  me, 
seeing  I  had  a  fair  field,  Samantha  having 
gone  to  the  village  ;  and  tho’  Jane’s  bed-room 
opened  into  the  kitchen,  her  bed  stood  so 
she  could  not  see  the  part  of  the  room 
where  I  was  at  work.  All  the  same,  she 
made  her  tongue  do  duty  for  her  eyes  and 
kept  telling  me  what  to  do  all  the  time  till 
I  clean  lost  patience,  but  you  may  be  sure  I 
mixed  things  my  own  way.  Ho  stale  drip¬ 
ping  out  of  the  old  yellow  bowl  in  the  but¬ 
tery  went  into  my  pie-crust,  but  I  put  into 
it  good,  sweet  lard  out  of  the  firkin  in  the 
cellar,  and  I  did  n’t  sweeten  them  pies  with 
molasses  sugar  either,  but  good  granulated 
went  into  them. 

“  When  I  began  with  the  cake  she  called 
out,  ‘  I  guess  after  all  it  had  best  be  mo¬ 
lasses  ;  that  only  takes  one  egg,  and  short¬ 
ening  instead  of  butter.’ 

“  ‘  Well,’  says  I,  smiling  to  myself  as  I 
stirred  up  a  good  cake,  which  had  plenty  of 
eggs  and  butter  in  it  for  once.  Her  speak¬ 
ing  of  molasses  cake  tho’  put  it  in  my  mind 
to,  bake  a  nice,  soft  one,  for  molasses  cake 
when  fresh  ain’t  to  be  sneered  at.  Yes,  and 
I  meant  to  tell  you  that  I  made  a  pie  in  an 
oldish  saucer,  made  it  thick  and  good  and 
sweetened  it  with  molasses,  and  after  it  was 
baked  I  tucked  it  away  in  the  wood-shed. 
After  dinner  I  looked  to  see  if  Jack  had  a 
piece  of  the  pie  we  had  cut  and  that  Jane 
had  grumbled  over  because  it  was  too  good. 
But  Samanth  did  n’t  give  him  any,  which 
wras  just  what  I  expected.  So  I  left  Sa¬ 
manth  busy  with  the  dishes,  and  tucking 
that  saucer-pie  under  my  apron  I  went 
down  in  the  yard  alongside  the  barn  to  look 
at  some  blankets  I’d  hung  out  there  that 
morning.  I  looked  sharp  to  see  Jack  when 
he  came  along  to  go  to  the  meadow  and 
then  I  called  him  soft  like.  ‘What?’ he 
says,  stopping  short. 

“  ‘  Here,’' says  I,  ‘take  this  and  go  set 
down  in  the  gate  corner  and  eat  it.  I’ll 
wait  for  the  dish.’ 

“  It  wa’n’t  three  minutes  before  he 


brought  the  saucer  back,  every  crumb  clean 
gone.  ‘  I  ’ll  never  forgit  it,’  says  he  a  crying. 

“  It  was  the  next  day  the  old  folks  came. 
I  baked  good,  sweet  bread  in  the  morning 
and  cut  it  fresh  for  dinner  too,  though 
Jane  was  hurt  about  it,  and  what  with  ham 
and  decently  mashed  potatoes,  chopped  cab¬ 
bage,  and  the  sugared  pie  we  had  a  good 
dinner  everybody  enjoyed,  especially  Tom 
who  could  n’t  stop  bragging  about  it.  But 
I  had  a  plan  in  my  mind,  so  after  we ’d  fin¬ 
ished  I  says  to  Samanth,  ‘  You  ’re  tired;  so 
you  go  set  in  Jane’s  room  and  hold  the 
baby  and  talk  to  Granny,  a.nd  I  ’ll  wash  up 
the  things.’  She  wa’  n’t  backward  to  ac¬ 
cept,  and  Tom  took  the  old  man  out  to  see 
the  farm,  and  for  once  in  his  miserable  life 
I  set  Jack  down  to  a  decent  meal.  Nothing 
was  sneaked  off  that  table  by  me,  and  it 
gave  me  solid  satisfaction  to  see  him  eat. 
Samanth  screamed  right  out  when  she  came 
in  and  saw  him  finishing  the  pie.  ‘Ain’t 
you  ashamed  to  let  him  make  a  hog  of  him¬ 
self?’  she  cried.  But  I  reckon  I  set  her 
down  sharp  for  once. 

“  TV  hat  did  you  ask  me  just  now  ?  How 
they  spent  their  evenings  there  ?  Well,  how 
do  you  suppose  ?  Like  you  folks  ;  going  in 
the  parlor  and  lighting  it  up  bright,  and 
talking  and  reading  and  playing  ?  I  rather 
guess  not.  You  don’t  think  they  -would 
ever  set  in  their  parlor  do  you  ?  If  you  do 
you  don’t  know  them. 

“  They  sot  in  the  kitchen,  burned  one 
candle  and  kind  of  grumbled  when  they  felt 
like  it.  I  most  always  sot  in  by  Jane  and 
the  baby;  our  light  came  in  from  the 
kitchen,  for  she  would  n’t  burn  an  extra 
candle  for  herself.  She  was  always  hinting 
at  something  I  might  do  evenings,  but  I  let 
her  hint.  Sometimes  Jack  came  in,  fearful, 
like  a  dog  not  sure  of  its  place,  and  sot 
down  for  a  spell  by  the  door  before  he 
went  to  bed  in  the  loft  over  the  out-kitchen, 
but  Samanth  was  always  finding  fault  and 
picking  at  him.  One  night  he  came  up  by 
the  table  and  asked  for  a  needle  and  thread 
to  fix  his  jacket,  but  she  never  pretended  to 
hear  him.  I  was  clean  put  out  w-ith  such 
meanness.  ‘  Jack,’  says  I,  ‘  hand  me  that 
jacket,’  and  I  got  my  house-wife,  and  put  on 
my  specs  and  sot  down  to  darn  it. 
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“  ‘  It ’s  a  dirty,  miserable  thing,’  says  I,  a 
working  away.  ‘  It  ought  to  go  in  the  rag¬ 
bag,  and  Tom  ought  to  get  you  a  decent  suit.’ 

“  Tom’s  chair  came  down  hard  and  he 
looked  mad  enough.  ‘Better  dress  a  beg¬ 
gar  in  broadcloth,’  he  growled. 

“  ‘  Oh,  no  need  of  that,’  says  I,  ‘only  give 
a  man  working  for  vittles  and  clothes  de¬ 
cent  ones  !  ’ 

“  ‘  I  know  my  own  business,  and  I  hate 
meddlers,’  says  Tom.  ‘  Here  Jack,  clear 
out  to  bed.’ 

“  Of  all  the  queer  questions  Jack  would 
ask  though !  One  day  he  says  to  me 
‘  What’s  God  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  You  poor  creature,’  says  I,  ‘  ain’t  no 
minister  ever  told  you  ?  Well,  he ’s  a 
sperrit.’ 

“  ‘  What ’s  a  sperrit  ?  ’  says  lie. 

“Now  I ’m  one  that ’s  satisfied  with 
facts  without  pryin’  into  ’em.  I  never 
muddle  myself  a  wondering,  but  I  see  by 
his  questions  he  was  stupid  like,  so  I  says, 
‘A  sperrit  is  something  that  ain’t  flesh  and 
blood.’ 

“  He  shook  his  head  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards.  ‘  Where ’s  God  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Why,  in  Heaven  you  poor  heathen  !  ’ 

“  He  looked  as  if  he  was  most  a  cryin’. 

‘  If  He  was  only  down  here  I  might  find 
Him,’  he  says  as  serious  like  as  could  be, 

‘  but  I  can’t  never  find  Him  up  there  !  ’ 

“  ’Twa’n’t  no  use  for  me  to  say  more  to 
him  you  see  ;  he  showed  he  was  lacking, 
and  I  wa’n’t  no  minister.  Another  time 
when  I  was  by  the  well  he  came  along  to 
fill  the  water  jug  to  take  to  the  field.  ‘  I ’m 
a  thinking,  Miss  Zib,’  says  he. 

“  ‘  AVhat  about  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Thinkin’  if  I  got  way  to  the  edge  of 
the  world  would  I  fall  off  ?  ’ 

“  1  Of  course,’  says  I. 

“ ‘Fall  where ? ’ 

“  ‘  The  Lord  knows,’  I  says  a  little  sharp, 
for  his  silly  questions  pestered  me.  I  did 
kind  of  wonder  tho’  to  myself  where  a  body 
falling  off  the  world  would  land,  but  I  ain’t 
a*  scholar  and  don’t  pertend  to  say,  besides 
I  never  expect  to  travel  to  the  world’s  edge 
myself. 

“  It  was  that  very  afternoon  Tom  came 
in  the  kitchen  in  considerable  of  a  hurry. 


'  Where ’s  the  Tobias  liniment  ?  ’  he  asked 
Jane,  who  was  sitting  there  holding  the 
baby. 

“  ‘  In  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  second 
closet  shelf.  AVhat  do  you  want  to  do  with 
it?’ 

“  ‘  Jack  fell  off  the  mow  and  got  hurt.’ 
‘  What  did  lie  want  to  do  that  for?  Now 
don’t  wTaste  that  liniment  on  him  for  noth¬ 
ing.’ 

“  ‘  Guess  I’ll  go  see  if  he’s  much  hurt,’ 
says  I,  thinkin’  a  fall  from  a  mow  wa’n’t  no 
trifle. 

“  I  found  him  all  in  a  heap  on  the  barn 
floor,  and  what  was  worse  he  did  n’t  know 
anything.  ‘  Thatls  a  high"  mow,’  says  I, 
measuring  it  with  my  eye,  ‘and  how  in 
heaven’s  name  do  you  know  where  he’s  hurt 
and  -wants  to  be  rubbed  with  liniment? 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  get  a 
doctor.’ 

“  ‘  I  want  to  git  another  load  in  before  it 
rains,’  says  Tom  in  that  aggravatin’,  slow 
way  o’  his’n,  ‘  and  ^t’s  no  use  runnin’  up 
doctor’s  bills  when  ’taint  no  need.  The 
Tobias  cured  the  old  mare’s  leg  last  week, 
and  bye  an’  bye  when  he  comes  too  we’ll 
find  out  where  he  ails.’ 

“  ‘  Tom  Brones,’  says  I,  ‘  I  feel  good  tel¬ 
ling  you  you  are  the  meanest  man  a  living. 
Look  at  that  poor  thing  there !  It  ain’t 
enough  you’ve  starved  and  worked  him  to 
death,  but  you  are  going  to  let  him  die  like  a 
dog.  I’m  going  to  get  Sam  Demarest  to  go 
for  a  doctor. 

“  ‘  Hold  on,  you  long  tongued  Jezabel,’ 
says  he,  ‘  and  stop  your  meddling.  I’ll  go 
for  the  doctor  myself ;’  and  with  that  he 
went  to  wrork  saddling  a  horse,  grumbling 
and  swearin’  to  himself,  and  to  me  for  that 
matter,  but  I  was  trying  to  fix  Jack  a  little 
more  comfortably  and  never  minded  him. 

“  Samanth  came  up  and  looked  in  and 
screamed  a  little  and  went  away  again. 
Bull,  the  dog,  came  and  smelled  of  him  and 
whined,  for  the  dog  always  took  to  Jack, 
but  nothing  roused  him  ;  he  breathed  heavy 
and  looked  bad. 

“  It  seemed  an  age  before  Tom  came  back. 
He  was  slow  always  and  I  need  n’t  have  ex¬ 
pected  he  wrould  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
for  Jack. 
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“  The  doctor  seemed  to  think  something 
pretty  serious  was  the  matter  with  Jack. 
He  worked  over  him  quite  a  spell ;  exami¬ 
ning,  listening,  growing  graver  every  mo¬ 
ment.  He  tore  away  his  poor  rags,  even 
clipped  away  some  of  his  shock  of  hair. 
Then  he  shook  his  head ;  1 1  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  for  him  now.’ 

“  An  hour  after  it  was  all  over.  Neigh¬ 
bors,  hearing -the  new's,  came  in  and  stood 
around,  but  Jack  never  knew  one  of  them  ; 
never  knew  when  I  helped  put  bandages  on 
his  head,  and  his  hair  was  so  pretty,  thick 
and  brown,  and  with  a  curly  wave  into  it. 

“  Jane  grumbled  some  when  we  told  her 
he  was  dead.  He  was  a  poor  miserable  crea¬ 
ture,  not  worth  his  salt,  she  said,  but  hir’d 
folks  was  scarce  just  now  in  harvest  and 
asked  such  ridiculous  wages.  The  town 
would  have  to  pay  for  his  coffin  though,  and 
was  that  Tobias  liniment  left  wasting  in 
the  barn  ? 

“  It  was  the  next  day  Mr.  Somers,  the  old 
Methodist  minister,  came  to  the  house  and 
made  a  prayer  over  him.  Actually,  the  first 
prayer  I  believe  ever  made  by  anybody  on 
his  account,  and  Tom  and  two  or  three  of 
the  neighbors  took  him  up  to  the  'wood-lot 
to  bury  him.  Jane  had  to  come  to  it  and 
let  one  of  Tom’s  white  shirts  be  put  onto 


him,  it  wa’n’t  one  of  the  newest,  and  really 
he  looked  as  peaceful  and  calm  as  any  baby 
could,  and  he  wa’n’t  bad  looking  seen  so, 
and  I  was  glad  to  remember  that  I  had  been 
kind  to  him  in  them  little  ways  I  told  you 
of. 

“I  just  thought  the  last  Sunday  I  was 
there  that  I’d  put  on  my  bonnet  and  go  see 
where  they’d  laid  him,  so  without  sayin’ 
anything  I  tramped  up  there.  It  was  a 
wild  place  enough  and  of  course  there  wa’n’t 
nothing  to  mark  it,  but  the  Lord  wdll  know 
where  he  sleeps  at  the  last  day,  and  that  is 
enough  ain’t  it  ? 

“  I  kind  o’  wondered  when  I  stood  there 
what  had  become  of  his  soul  ?  He  wTas  such 
a  white  heathen.  It  made  me  think  of  a 
beautiful  sermon  I  once  heard  our  old  Domi¬ 
nie  preach,  ‘  No  man  cared  for  my  soul,’  or 
some  text  most  like  it,  and  it  did  seem  to 
me  all  of  a  sudden  as  if  no  man  had  cared 
for  Jack. 

“  But  I  guess  I  had  better  put  this  little 
fellow  down  by  you  now,  for  he’s  sound 
asleep,  and  I  can  go  down  and  see  why 
nobody  has  brought  them  lemons  yet.  Tut, 
tut — don’t  look  so  down.  I  meant  to  chirk 
you  up  a  talking.” 

“  Chirk  me  up  ?  O  Mrs.  Zib !  ” 

Margaret  II.  Eckerson. 
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The  object  of  our  system  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  spread  a  simple,  honest,  in¬ 
dustrious,  intelligent  manhood  among  the 
masses  of  our  poor  people.  But  there  is  a 
difficulty  with  which  -we  have  to  contend, 
and  we  are  quite  powerless  in  the  face  of  it. 
That  is  the  poverty  which  cries  for  bread. 
Only  a  very  small  number  of  those  persons 
for  whose  benefit  we  have  established  free 
high  schools  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  which  they  confer,  and  the 
schools  are  largely  frequented  by  those  who 
are  quite  well  able  to  pay  for  the  instruction 
they  receive.  All  the  very  poor  people  are 
placed  by  their  circumstances  beyond  the 


influence  of  the  higher  education.  They 
are  obliged  to  leave  learning  when  they  are 
still  children  in  order  to  make  a  living,  and 
wTe  cannot  educate  them  because  we  cannot 
support  them.  The  law  requires  every  one 
to  be  able  to  read,  write  and  cipher  ;  but  a 
real  education,  what  makes  manhood  it  can¬ 
not  require,  and  the  public  sees  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  its  children  go  into  the  world  in  a 
very  sad  condition  of  ignorance  and  uncer¬ 
tain  fortune. 

Then  we  hope  through  the  indirect  influ¬ 
ence  of  many  half-educated  and  a  very  few 
wholly  educated  men  and  woman,  and  by 
means  of  books  and  newspapers,  “  to  effect 
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something  in  the  long  run.”  In  other  words 
we  put  our  trust  in  what  Mill  calls  sponta¬ 
neous  education  of  the  masses.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  is  laissez  faire. 

A  poverty-stricken,  uninformed,  unhappy, 
disorderly  population  increases,  and  every 
year  shows  us  the  wreck  and  waste  of  infi¬ 
nite  human  faculty.  Then  we  know  that 
our  political  institutions  have  somewhat 
prematurely  anticipated  a  future  of  enlight¬ 
ened  and  honest  manhood ;  and  although 
our  big  human  crowd  may  be  getting  along 
a  way  of  progress  towards  that  future,  there 
is  too  much  disorder  and  stumbling  for  us 
to  rest  at  all  contented  with  laissez  faire. 

But  what  can  we  do?  Social  science  and 
political  economy  object  to  everything ;  and 
we  must  give  heed  to  their  objections,  so 
well  founded  as  they  generally  are.  Here  is 
the  gist  of  the  difficulty.  We  must  never 
support  anybody.  Everybody  must  support 
himself.  As  our  economy  books  say :  No 
agency  will  effect  any  lasting  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor  unless  it  makes 
them  rely  upon  self-help.  No  one  can  help 
himself  properly  without  the  intelligence 
acquired  by  education.  Mr.  Brassey  says 
the  great  quality  of  self-help  is  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  only  by  higher  education.  This  is 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  those  -whose 
poverty  cries  for  bread,  and  unless  we  can 
give  them  some  support  there  is  little  hope 
of  their  being  raised  from  their  wretched 
and  degraded  condition.  These  are  the 
propositions  of  a  very  hard  problem.  An 
attempt  to  solve  it  must  be  deemed  more  or 
less  presumptuous,  but  is,  however,  more 
pardonable  than  no  attempt,  for  if  there  is 
any  one  problem  upon  the  solution  of  which 
rests  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  men  it 
is  this. 

If  simple,  honest,  industrious,  intelligent 
manhood  were  a  commodity,  what  a  de¬ 
mand  there  would  be  for  it.  What  capital 
would  he  invested,  what  labor  and  produc¬ 
tion  would  ensue !  Yet  it  is  a  product  of 
time  and  “  labor  upon  appropriate  natural 
objects,”  and  has  exchange  value.  People 
are  willing  to  pay  great  sums  of  money  for 
it.  Then  why  may  it  not  be  regarded  as  a 
commodity  ?  Because  an  essential  agent  of 
production  is  absent — the  wages  of  labor. 


Who  has  ever  thought  of  offering  wages  for 
the  production  of  disciplined  intelligence, 
and  in  that  way  making  it  a  commodity  of 
the  market? 

After  all  are  we  not  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  kind  of  property  or  wealth  in  brains, 
and  are  we  not  making  laws  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  property  of  this 
kind?  The  tendency  of  our  civilization  is 
to  discover  what  things  are  useful  and  pre¬ 
cious  and  then  to  bring  them  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  where  men  can  buy  them.  The  utility 
of  mind  has  been  recognized.  It  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  wealth  par  excellence 
of  individuals  and  the  community.  We 
have  practically  demonstrated  the  exchange 
value  which  it  possesses.  It  is  high  time 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  market  where 
men  can  buy  it.  It  is  time  that  education 
became  organized  and  regulated  upon  the 
principles  of  economical  science,  the  science 
which  is  concerned  with  the  production,  ex¬ 
change  and  distribution  of  wealth.  We 
suggest  that  the  education  of  poor  people 
may  be  regarded  as  a  commodity  for  which 
many  will  gladly  pay  an  exchange  value, 
measured  by  the  cost  of  production  through 
the  agency  of  capital  and  wages ;  that  in 
consideration  of  this  demand,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  extent  of  it,  a  new  kind  of 
industry  ought  to  be  established.  There  is 
a  new  field  for  the  enterprise  of  individuals, 
and  we  propose  to  them  the  plan  of  funding 
schools  in  which  a  number  of  poor  children, 
from  ages  between  twelve  and  fourteen  on 
indefinitely,  shall  receive  wrages  for  the  work 
they  do, — in  which  each  child  in  the  degree 
of  its  capacity  and  for  its  purposes  in  life 
shall  be  thoroughly  instructed, — in  which 
a  technical  knowledge  how  to  do  some¬ 
thing  by  means  of  which  he  or  she  can 
make  a  living  shall  be  given, — in  w'hich 
lastly  the  high  intellectual  training  may  be 
acquired  by  the  organization  of  useful  and 
important  facts. 

If  there  is  a  demand  for  the  education  of 
the  poorer  classes  it  is  not  for  that  sort  of 
education  w'hich  forms  a  decorated  man¬ 
hood.  The  demand  is  not  for  adornment, 
but  for  simplicity,  honesty  and  intelligence. 
Very  few  people  w7ould  be  willing  to  pay 
wages  for  the  production  of  what  is  called 
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aesthetic  culture.  There  is  enough  money 
spent  in  the  colleges  and  universities  upon 
it  witli  poor  result ;  for  a  little  bit  of  what 
is  pure  and  genuine  is  produced,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  what  is  sham  and  good-for- 
nothing.  We  do  not  want  to  see  the 
“  Swollen  visage  of  counterfeit  knowledge 
and  literature,”  to  use  Milton’s  expression, 
even  so  much  as  peeping  in  at  the  windows 
of  a  school  for  poor  children.  Certainly 
not.  “  Each  in  his  degree  and  for  his  pur¬ 
poses  is  to  be  thoroughly  informed.” 
Goethe  says  this  of  the  Province  of  Pedagogy 
where  Wilhelm  Meister  made  some  stay  in 
his  travels,  and  it  should  be  our  rule. 

Every  occupation,  properly  speaking,  is 
the  centre  of  an  organization  of  facts,  voir 
might  almost  say  the  basis  of  a  distinct 
science.  Every  one  busied  in  any  occupa¬ 
tion  should  be  constantly  employed  in 
studying  these  facts  and  in  organizing 
them  in  his  mind.  The  trade  of  brick¬ 
laying  is  the  basis  not  only  of  a  technical 
knowledge  and  skill  but  of  much  more.  As 
an  agent  of  production  the  brick-layer 
stands  in  relations  with  the  community,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  he  should  understand 
them.  Here  we  have  a  field  of  economical 
and  social  science.  Beyond  the  trade  there 
is  an  art,  the  art  of  building  in  brick,  and 
much  organizable  history.  Here  is  a  wide 
field  for  higher  knowledge  and  culture. 
The  brick-layer  may  become  a  student, 
scholar  and  artist  after  having  begun  his 
education  as  a  tradesman ;  this  provided  he 
has  mind  enough  and  disposition. 

“  Can  we,”  asks  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar, 
“  teach  nothing  in  heaven  and  earth  which 
shall  be  valuable  as  an  end  no  less  than  as  a 
means  ?  ”  It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  such  knowledge  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  there  is  ample  opportunity  offered 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  practical  and  at  the 
same  time  a  liberal  education.  The  Ency¬ 
clopedia  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  reflection 
of  enlightened  manhood.  We  are  beginning 
to  feel  sure  now-a-days  that  all  unorganiza- 
ble  facts  are  better  placed  in  the  books  than 
in  the  heads  of  young  people.  Our  object 
then  is  to  devise  some  scheme  of  education 
which  shall  offer  to  every  man  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  can  properly  be  founded  upon  the 


basis  of  his  future  profession,  occupation  or 
trade.  This  knowledge  always  spreads  out 
into  a  field  wide  enough  and  varied  enough 
for  the  acquisition  of  disciplined  intelligence, 
which  is  the  end  of  education.  As  for  aes¬ 
thetic  culture  we  will  have  that  afterwards, 
and  we  will  have  it  on  a  substantial  basis. 

If  any  one  of  us  is  so  inclined  then  let 
him  found  a  school  for  the  education  of  a 
number  of  poor  children  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  of  age,  in  which  there  would 
be  instruction  solely  in  the  organization  of 
the  facts  which  base  themselves  naturally 
upon  the  conduct  of  life  and  its  business. 
Let  him  found  a  school  for  brick-layers  or 
engravers,  or  mechanics  or  painters  or 
carpenters.  Certainly  manufacturers  and 
agriculturists  would  be  induced  to  adopt 
such  a  means  of  increasing  the  skill  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  their  workmen  ;  and  those  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  some  science  or  art 
would  have  the  opportunity  in  this  way  of 
furthering  its  highest  interests. 

In  each  school  there  would  be  a  certain 
kind  of  work  to  be  done,  and  for  that  work 
rightly  done  there  would  be  paid  to  the 
scholars  wages,  the  measure  of  its  value  and 
excellence.  This  is  the  main  thought  of 
this  writing.  The  wages  of  each  scholar 
would  be  increased,  diminished  or  withdrawn 
according  as  he  worked  well  or  badly.  You 
would  dismiss  each  one  as  soon  as  he  ceased 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  school  and 
the  object  of  its  foundation.  It  would  not 
be  a  prosperous  industry  in  which  workmen 
were  maintained  when  they  failed  to  further 
the  interests  of  its  production,  by  doing 
what  was  not  to  be  done  or  doing  what  was 
to  be  done  badly.  Certainly  the  “  common 
steadfast  dunce  ”  should  not  receive  wages 
for  discipline  and  learning  of  which  he  is 
incapable ;  nor  would  you  retain  any 
vicious  children  for  the  sake  of  their 
moral  reformation.  Your  school  has  been 
founded  in  the  cause  of  higher  education; 
its  object  is  neither  the  maintenance  of 
paupers  nor  idiots,  nor  is  it  to  be  a  reform 
school  for  bad  children.  It  is  an  industry 
for  the  production  of  simple,  honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  intelligent  manhood.  Wages  are 
paid  for  the  labor  of  producing  as  much  of 
that  as  is  possible. 
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Let  the  scholar  workman  be  paid  a  certain 
sum  per  hour;  hire  him  for  a  week  or  a 
month  and  pay  him  at  the  end  of  the  week’ 
or  the  month  the  sum  of  his  earnings.  Of 
course  pay  him  as  infrequently  as  possible, 
for  then  you  will  encourage  prudence  and 
saving  economy.  Mr.  Brassey  quotes  Mr. 
Reid,  director  of  the  Paris-Rouen  Railway, 
as  having  said  that  nothing  could  be  a 
greater  test  of  the  respectability  of  a 
working-man  than  being  able  to  go  without 
his  pay  for  a  month. 

The  work  in  the  school  would  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  the  w'ages  correspon¬ 
dingly  into  two  parts.  You  would  pay  first 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  skill  or  knowledge 
essential  to  the  business,  and  second  for  the 
acquisition  and  organization  of  that  knowl¬ 
edge  which  it  is  desirable  that  all  should 
possess.  For  instance  in  a  school  for  brick¬ 
layers,  or  in  connection  with  it,  there  would 
be  two  sorts  of  work  to  be  done.  First, 
laying  bricks  rightly  and  speedily  with  the 
greatest  skill  and  intelligence ;  second, 
study  in  political  and  social  science  and  in 
the  history  and  art  of  building  in  brick, 
the  organization  of  facts  and  the  statement 
of  them  in  speech  or  in  writing.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  work  the  scholar  should  be 
urged  to  pursue  by  himself  such  reading 
as  would  ilfustrate  the.  special  subjects  in 
which  he  was  interested,  and  open  his  mind 
to  other  fields  of  learning.  It  would  be 
very  desirable  if  the  school  could  possess  a 
library  containing  works  illustrating  the 
subjects  taught  and  a  selection  of  standard 
literature,  and  if  it  could  be  made  a  pleas¬ 
ant  place  where  the  scholars  could  pass  as 
much  time  as  they  pleased  in  study  and 
reading  its  benefit  would  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

If,  to  begin  with,  you  were  to  employ  ten 
scholar-workmen  at  the  rate  of  three  cents 
an  hour  for  a  month,  and  were  to  give  them 
eight  hours  work  each  day,  you  would  divide 
the  time  equally  between  brick  laying  and 
learning.  The  brick-laying  would  be  done 
outside  the  school,  and  at  first  it  would  not 
be  worth  much  ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  W'ould  gladly  pay  the  cost  of  the 
bricks  if  they  could  get  some  common 
building  done  for  nothing,  that  is  without 


having  to  pay  the  wages  of  labor.  Thus 
four  hours  of  your  day’s  labor  would  be 
devoted  to  the  organization  and  exercise  of 
technical  knowledge  and  skill ;  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  hours  would  be  devoted  to  study. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  w'ages  of  the 
ten  scholar-workmen  would  amount  to  sixty- 
two  dollars  and  forty  cents  ;  three  cents  an 
hour,  eight  hours  a  day,  twenty  six  days. 
After  a  short  time  the  wages  of  one-half  the 
day’s  work  would  be  covered  by  the  value 
of  the  brick-laying  done,  and  the  cost  would 
no  longer  be  the  burden  of  the  school  but  of 
the  employer  of  your  workmen.  From  that 
time  on  you  would  simply  pay  the  wages  of 
the  time  given  to  intellectual  training,  that 
is  the  wages  of  four  hours  a  day.  This 
illustration  being  drawrn  from  a  special 
case  does  not  make  a  general  rule.  Each 
line  of  instruction  would  be  governed  by 
conditions  of  its  own. 

We  must  make  a  short  digression  here  to 
anticipate  an  objection  which  the  reader  is 
likely  to  make.  No  child  or  man  could 
live  upon  one  dollar  and  forty-four  cents  a 
week,  nor  upon  double  that  sum.  But  sup¬ 
pose  there  are  two  children  in  a  family  of 
father,  mother  and  three  children,  one  of 
them  twelve  years  old,  the  other  fourteen, 
who  earn  in  this  way  seventy-five  dollars 
each  in  the  year.  If  the  father  can  earn  as 
much  as  five  hundred  dollars  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  family  should  not  be  able  to 
live  together  comfortably.  Statistics  of 
wages  and  living  in  the  United  States  make 
us  certain  of  this.  It  is  not  proposed  nor 
would  it  be  at  all  desirable  to  relieve  par¬ 
ents  of  the  responsibility  of  supporting  then- 
children,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  intended  to 
break  up  home  relations.  The  father, 
mother  and  children  should  labor,  learn 
and  earn  as  much  as  they  can  in  order  to 
live  together  comfortably  and  happily.  By 
making  the  children  gentle  and  intelligent 
we  should  certainly  expect  to  purify  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  their  homes,  and  thus  exert  an 
influence  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  social 
life. 

We  will  return  again  to  our  school  of 
brick-layers.  It  has  become  in  the  way  de¬ 
scribed  a  half-day  school,  and  the  wages  are 
now  given  for  the  half-day  work,  for  the 
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learning  and  organization  of  the  useful  and 
important  facts,  and  for  such  higher  learn¬ 
ing  as  may  have  been  adopted.  The  wages 
can  now  be  raised  from  three  cents  to  four 
cents  or  five  cents  an  hour,  but  only  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  increasing  excellence  of 
the  work  done.  It  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  wages  are  not  given  for  the 
support  of  the  scholars  hut  for  the  work  they 
do  in  supporting  themselves. 

If  you  have  a  wage  fund  of  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  you  could  pay  to  two  of  your 
scholars  as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars 
each  during  the  year  for  their  half-day  work 
in  school, — to  four  of  them  fifty  dollars 
each,  to  four  of  them  seventy-five  dollars 
each,  and  have  three  hundred  dollars  left  to 
add  to  your  next  year’s  fund. 

Real  intellectual  progress  is  very  slowly 
made. 

The  wages  in  your  school  would  not  be 
increased  rapidly  but  very  slowly  from  year 
to  year.  In  the  meantime  the  wages  of  the 
other  half-day’s  work  outside  the  school  are 
being  earned,  and  there  is  a  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  work  and  wages  of  the  two  half¬ 
days.  Of  this  competition  we  should  not  fail 
to  take  advantage.  By  means  of  it  we  should 
be  able  gradually  to  sift  all  but  the  best 
minds  out  of  the  school ;  for  if  one  of  the 
scholar-workmen  by  laying  brick  during 
half  the  day  earns  fifty  cents,  while  for  the 
other  half-day’s  work  in  school  he  can  only 
earn  thirty  cents,  he  will  have  a  reason  of 
his  own  for  leaving  the  school  or  lessening 
the  number  of  his  school  hours.  Perhaps 
he  does  not  care  for  the  work  in  school,  or 
cannot  hope  to  do  better  by  remaining. 
Then  he  is  likely  to  leave,  and  although  he 
may  not  have  gotten  a  high  education,  at 
least  he  has  learned  a  trade  and  how  to 
make  a  living  by  it.  With  the  power  to 
raise  or  lessen  or  to  withdraw  the  sum  given 
in  wages  to  any  one  of  the  scholar-workmen 
you  could  regulate  this  competition  at  will. 
By  lessening  the  number  of  your  scholars  you 
could  secure  more  means  to  reward  those 
whose  work  seems  most  satisfactory  and 
promising.  The  time  comes  at  last  when 
these  too  would  be  dismissed  and  you  could 
begin  all  over  again  with  a  new  relay. 
With  a  wage-fund  of  one  thousand  dollars  a 


year,  such  a  school  as  I  have  described  ought 
to  be  the  means  of  giving  a  practical  edu¬ 
cation,  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years 
to  at  least  forty  poor  boys  or  girls,  and  of 
giving  to  a  large  number  of  them  a  liberal 
one.  Of  course  the  elements  of  rent,  in¬ 
struction,  books  and  sundries,  would  more 
than  double  in  any  case  the  wage-fund  of  a 
thousand  dollars.  The  instruction  should 
be  of  good  quality.  Instructors  should  be 
men  of  strong  character  and  of  special  and 
liberal  learning.  It  is  essential  that  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  the  quality  of 
criticism  should  be  sound  :  the  test  of  schol¬ 
arship  in  the  school  is  not  to  be  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  facts  as  learned,  but  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  statement  of  them  in  speech  or 
writing.  No  simple  book-learning  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  instructor.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  found  schools  of  mediaeval 
dogmatics,  but  schools  of  modern  independ¬ 
ent  thought.  The  instructor  should  be  able 
to  look  at  a  matter  in  its  different  aspects, 
not  simply  in  the  one  which  is  his  own  or 
his  own  adopted.  Tuition  of  this  desirable 
kind  is  not  to  be  procured  cheaply.  I  think, 
however,  that  an  income  of  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
defray  the  entire  expenses  of  such  a  school 
as  the  one  I  have  described;  a  thousand 
dollars  for  the  wages  of  the ‘scholar-work¬ 
men,  at  first  ten  in  number,  afterwards  not 
so  many;  a  thousand  dollars  for  tuition; 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  rent  of  a  room, 
no  fine  school-house  being  needed;  for  books, 
fuel  and  sundries. 

Let  us  consider  what  honest  and  good 
work  would  probably  be  done  in  such  a 
school.  Professor  Cairnes  calls  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  of  how  far  a  practical  Eng¬ 
lishman  can  be  drawn  out  of  his  natural 
bent,  by  the  pecuniary  prizes  offered  in  the 
universities  to  those  who  pursue  success¬ 
fully  branches  of  most  abstract  learning. 
The  student-workman  would  have  a  much 
stronger  inducement.  The  learning  which 
he  would  be  urged  to  pursue  successfully 
would  not  be  at  all  abstract  but  of  obvious 
practical  value.  Moreover  he  would  be 
forced  to  the  greatest  exertions  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  making  a  living.  The  ordinary 
student  such  as  we  see  him  in  college  is  al- 
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ways  shirking  hard  work.  He  is  seldom 
willing  to  wade  through  difficulties  if  he 
can  jump  them.  He  lacks  patient  energy. 
The  student-workman  of  similar  disposition 
would  have  to  choose  between  the  exercise 
of  patient  energy  and  the  need  of  bread  and 
clothing.  The  result  is  already  known. 
There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
hard  work  even  children  can  do  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity.  It  is  proposed  to  or¬ 
ganize,  direct  and  limit  the  pressure  of 
necessity  and  to  encourage  it  in  every 
way. 

With  so  much  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  school  as  the  one  described  would  be  the 
place  of  much  good  work  and  well-directed 
energy,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
the  capacity  for  making  a  decent  living  and 
acquiring  a  substantial  education  and  some 
culture  means.  We  know  that  every  simple, 
honest,  industrious,  intelligent  man  is  a 
precious  possession  for  all  time.  We  know 
how  he  exerts  an  influence  upon  those  who 
are  round  about  him,  and  upon  his  children 
and  their  children.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
call  Mr.  Darwin  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to 
bear  witness.  And  he  who  helps  to  create 
such  precious  manhood  ought  to  be  glad. 
“He  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gutliereth 
fruit  unto  life  eternal:  that  both  he  that  soweth 
and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together.” 

The  wealth  which  a  man  possesses  except 
what  is  spent  in  support  of  life  and  its 
pleasures  generally  constitutes  the  fund 
called  capital.  This  is  usually  invested  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  re-productive  of  wealth, 
which  is  divided  between  the  capitalist  and 
those  employed  in  the  processes  of  re-pro¬ 
duction.  How  if  a  part  of  that  sum  which 
individuals  devote  every  year  to  increasing 
a  capital  ample  for  their  support  and  well¬ 
being  were  invested  in  such  an  industry  as 
the  one  proposed,  would  not  the  money  be 
wisely  employed  ?  Could  the  economy 
books  raise  any  objections  to  this  way  of 
employing  it  ? 

Supposing  that  a  man  is  interested  in  the 
cause  of  higher  education  for  poor  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  the  economical  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community,  how  could  a  scheme 
be  more  cleverly  devised  than  the  one  just 
sketched  to  meet  his  desires?  By  founding 


an  industrial  school  upon  the  principles  we 
have  laid  down,  a  school  where  wages  would 
be  given  for  work  rightly  done,  where  that 
work  would  be  planned  to  supply  some  in¬ 
dustry  with  skilled  labor  and  to  evolve  the 
highest  intelligence  of  those  employed,  he 
ought  to  have  the  most  unalloyed  happiness 
in  his  beneficence  ;  for  no  complaints  could 
be  raised  against  improvident  charity  or  en¬ 
couragement  of  idleness  and  pauperism. 
He  would  supply  poor  people  with  the  means 
of  subsistence  while  they  were  learning  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves,  and  they  icou/d  be  supporting 
themselves  by  the  labor  of  learning. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  school  could 
be  made  a  “  paying  concern.”  There  are 
some  factories  in  England  where  the 
younger  operatives  spend  a  part  of  their 
time  in  study  and  reading.  The  result  is 
said  to  be  very  good,  for  the  factory  work 
they  do  is  in  all  respects  better  in  conse¬ 
quence.  But  why  should  not  wages  be  given 
for  the  intellectual  work  which  in  this  way 
furthers  the  interests  of  production  ?  If  as 
Mr.  Walker  of  Yale  seems  to  prove,  the 
amount  of  production  determines  the  amount 
of  the  wage-fund  in  any  industry,  “  wages 
being  paid  out  of  current  production,”  the 
amount  by  which  the  wage-fund  is  increased 
owing  to  the  influence  of  intellectual  work 
would  be  better  applied  directly  to  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  encouragement. 

Let  us  consider  the  following  method  of 
making  the  school  a  material  success.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  found  a  double  school  for  brick¬ 
layers  and  carpenters,  and  educate  ten  of 
them  in  the  manner  described  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  By  forming  a  co¬ 
operative  society  of  house-builders  we  could 
by  agency  of  skill,  intelligence  and  good 
taste  build  a  house  more  beautiful  and  more 
substantial  in  a  shorter  time,  and  in  a  more 
economical  manner  than  others  engaged  in 
the  same  business.  There  W'ould  be  a  greater 
demand  for  our  houses  than  for  those  of 
rival  builders ;  they  would  be  better  and 
would  cost  no  more.  Training  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  eight  or  ten  years  would  remove  us 
above  the  competition  of  the  market.  It 
would  take  a  long  time  for  others  to  acquire 
our  head  and  hand  capital.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  which  has 
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been  the  means  of  removing  us  above  com¬ 
petition  ought  to  be  more  than  made  up. 

The  art  of  building  in  brick  and  wood 
would  be  raised  one  step,  and  it  is  in  this 
way  only  that  the  highest  art  is  to  be  at¬ 
tained  finally  by  us.  We  must  begin  with 
the  trade  and  rise  to  the  art.  Goethe’s 
words  are:  “Fur  den  geringsten  Ivopf 
wird  es  immer  ein  Handwork  fiir  den  bes- 
seren  eine  Kunst,  und  der  beste,  wenn  er 
eins  thut,  thut  er  alles,  oder,  um  weniger 
paradox  zu  seyn,  in  dem  einen  was  er  recht 
thut  sieht  er  das  Gleichniss  von  allem  was 
recht  gethan  wird.” 

It  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  we  have 
a  great  art  which  shall  be  the  expression  of 
the  combined  industry,  thoughtfulness  and 
genius  of  our  people.  As  Mr.  Rusk  in  says, 
“  Art  of  man  is  the  expression  of  his 
rational  and  disciplined  delight  in  the  forms 
and  laws  of  the  creation  of  which  he  forms 
a  part.”  We  cannot  expect  to  have  any  of 
this  art  before  people  have  eyes  to  see  these 
forms  and  minds  to  know  these  laws.  But 
this  is  irrelevant. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  five  results 
which  the  proposed  scheme  is  especially  cal¬ 
culated  to  cause.  The  foundation  of  indus¬ 
trial  schools  in  the  way  and  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down,  would  tend  directly  to 
lessen  the-  number  of  people  who  depend  for 
support  upon  institutions  of  charity  and  the 
benevolence  of  individuals.  Much  money 
might  be  saved  to  be  the  means  of  lasting 
good  which  is  now  unproductively  consumed. 
Taking  up  some  statistics  of  municipal  ex¬ 
penditures  we  see  that  in  the  City  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  the  population  between 


1845  and  1877  increased  from  11,171  to 
29,553.  In  the  same  time  the  burden  of 
pauperism  increased  from  a  yearly  cost  of 
$2,414  to  $38,913.  There  are  plenty  of 
alarming  facts  of  this  kind  to  be  learned. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  at  once. 

The  proposed  schools  would  relieve  the 
competition  for  unskilled  labor  by  reducing 
the  number  of  those  who  can  furnish  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  their  fellow-men,  and  by  with¬ 
drawing  children  from  the  field. 

They  would  also  relieve  the  competition 
which  has  become  so  alarming  between  me¬ 
chanical  labor  of  men  and  machinery. 

They  would  cause  an  increasing  quantity 
of  good  work  to  be  done  and  of  good  things 
to  be  produced,  and  the  cost  of  them  would 
be  diminished.  They  would  illustrate  and 
advance  the  interests  of  co-operation.  They 
would  be  the  models  of  co-operative  indus¬ 
try  and  formative  of  co-operative  societies 
upon  the  soundest  principles  of  division 
and  reward  of  labor.  The  greatest  obsta¬ 
cles  with  which  co-operation  has  had  to  con¬ 
tend  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  operatives.  They  disagree  and 
become  disorganized  because  they  do  not 
understand  the  complex  relations  and  the 
duties  by  which  they  are  bound  together. 

Much  more  might  be  said.  The  idea  of 
making  a  higher  education  a  production  of 
the  market  by  means  of  introducing  the 
element  of  wages  for  work  presents  some 
new  and  interesting  problems.  It  is  a  bare 
suggestion  of  them  which  we  have  under¬ 
taken  to  make. 

D.  W.  R. 
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In  the  forest-bordered  outskirts  of  the 
little  town  of  Saintes,  there  stood,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  a  few  small 
houses  such  as  the  simple  peasantry  used, 
and  to  one  of  the  poorest  of  these  was  at¬ 
tached  a  low  out-building  of  very  strange 
shape  and  appearance.  The  blue  waters  of 
the  Charantes  flowed  past  on  one  side,  and 


poured  into  the  ocean  so  near  by  that  on 
stormy  nights  the  murmur  and  beating  of 
the  surf  on  the  beach  came  up  distinctly, 
but  when  the  sun  shone  and  the  sky  was 
clear,  then  it  was  charming,  for  it  was  a 
grand  old  forest  that  waved  its  branches 
over  the  queer  little  building,  while  under¬ 
foot  the  ground  was  strewn  with  nuts  and 
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healing  plants  or  spread  with  thick  moss, 
through  which  glittering  beetles  and  lizards 
of  dazzling  hues  gleamed  and  darted  in  the 
sun. 

And  a  forest  like  that  was  as  rare  as  it 
was  magnificent  in  those  days,  for  one  by 
one  the  wood-lands  of  the  country  had  been 
stripped  to  swell  the  revenues  of  their  lordly 
owners,  while  the  peasantry  who  in  one 
way  or  another  had  lived  upon  them  were 
left  to  starve.  A  little  way  off,  in  Saintes 
itself,  there  were  narrow  crooked  streets 
and  low  houses  and  here  and  there  a  stretch 
of  convent  walls  glistening  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  while  above  them  all  towered  a  dusky 
old  cathedral  that  Charlemagne  himself  is 
said  to  have  dedicated  to  the  saint  who 
holds  all  the  keys.  But  even  Charlemagne 
himself  wrns  not  the  oldest  builder  of  Saintes ; 
the  Romans  had  been  there  before  him,  and 
a  bridge  over  which  they  had  thrown  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  was  still  standing  under  the 
shadow  of  the  gray  cathedral  tower,  and 
still  farther  on  was  a  time-worn  church 
built  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Eutropius. 
The  stones  of  the  tomb  had  crumbled  away, 
but  if  any  one  with  a  fever  would  swallow 
a  pinch  of  their  scrapings  in  white  wine 
for  nine  mornings  in  succession,  he  was 
promised  a  certain  cure. 

So  the  people  in  the  town  seemed  to  have 
plenty  to  dream  over ;  but  outside,  in  the 
little  hamlet  under  the  trees  there  was  work 
to  be  done.  Every  one  had  their  living  to 
earn,  if  only  by  gathering  fagots  for  market 
or  chestnuts  to  roast  for  dinner  at  home ; 
while  in  the  queer-shaped  little  building 
something  different  was  going  on, — some¬ 
thing  strange  and  mysterious,  but  still  well 
enough  understood  to  make  the  neighbors 
shake  their  heads  and  point  their  fingers  as 
they  went  by. 

“  He  is  an  obstinate,  crazy  fool !  ”  mut¬ 
tered  one  of  them  one  day,  as  he  passed 
with  a  fagot  of  wood  on  his  back. 

Tes,  and  if  the  saints  do  not  interfere 
his  wife  and  children  will  all  starve  before 
lie  has  done  with  his  foolery,”  returned  his 
companion,  who  had  been  gathering  a  bag  of 
saffron  and  another  of  wormwood — famous 
medicines  in  those  days— to  send  to  market. 

As  they  spoke,  a  lank  figure  with  wretched 


clothes  and  a  pale  haggard  face  came  out 
of  the  building,  and  began  throwing  billets 
of  wood  from  a  stack  near  by  into  a  fiery 
mouth  in  its  open  wall. 

“  Ihere  he  is,  at  it  again  !  ”  exclaimed 
the  old  wood-cutter.  “  It  seems  then  he  is 
wiser  than  the  good  God  w'ho  made  us  all, 
and  gave  us  a  fancy  for  food  and  sleep.  It 
is  near  two  wTeeks  now,  that  if  you  pass  in 
the  day-time,  you  see  him  choking  the 
greedy  mouth  of  his  furnace  with  billets,  or 
if  you  look  toward  it  at  night  it  glares  up 
and  down  the  forest  like  an  evil  eye,  and  all 
that  while  he  is  only  sleeping  a  snatch  at  a 
time,  and  if  his  family  have  a  few  chestnuts 
to  cheat  their  hunger  with  that  is  all  they 
can  hope  for.  May  the  saints  deliver  us 
from  many  such  wise  men  for  husbands  and 
fathers,  say  I !  ” 

“  1  es ;  and  it  is  not  as  if  this  were  the 
first  time  either,”  grumbled  the  old  peasant 
with  the  wormwood  :  “  it  will  soon  be-five 
years  since  he  began  buying  the  best  jars 
our  potters  know  how  to  bake,  and  shiver¬ 
ing  them  to  bits  just  to  daub  and  smear 
the  pieces  over  with  some  miserable  mess 
that  he  grinds  and  pounds  from  morning 
till  night.  And  what  is  it  all  for?  Bah  ! 
He  thinks  when  the  potters  have  had  pa¬ 
tience  to  bake  >ill  his  rubbish  over  again  for 
him  it  will  melt  into  something  wonderful, 
and  make  him  as  rich  and  great  as  a  Cardi¬ 
nal  !  ” 

“  ^  es>  yes ;  but  the  potters  are  not  the 
only  ones  he  has  worried  out  of  their  wits,” 
said  the  wood-cutter.  “After  they  had  lit¬ 
tered  their  furnaces  with  batch  after  batch 
of  his  lubbish  for  two  of  God’s  blessed  gifts 
of  years,  what  did  he  say  to  them  as  coolly 
as  if  they  had  done  nothing  at  all  ?  ‘  It  is 
then  because  your  fires  are  not  hot  enough 
that  my  mixture  does  not  melt ;  ’  and  up  he 
piled  it  all  on  his  wheelbarrow  again,  and 
was  off  to  the  glass-worker’s,  and  bestowed 
the  cooking  of  three  hundred  or  so  of  his 
flinders  upon  them  every  now  and  then 
for  another  two  years.” 

“  But  this  is  his  own  furnace  that  he  has 
now,”  interrupted  the  old  peasant  of  the 
wormwood. 

“  1  es,  and  that  is  because  after  these  four 
years  one  of  his  messes  actually  melted  at 
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last,  and  ran  a  white  coating  over  the  pot¬ 
sherd  he  had  daubed  it  on.  He  was  crazier 
than  ever  then  with  joy  about  nothing,  and 
what  would  satisfy  him  after  that?  The 
next  time  our  Good  Lady  looked  down  from 
heaven  at  him,  here  he  was  building  away 
at  a  furnace  of  his  own,  to  do  greater  things 
than  even  the  glass-workers  could  manage 
for  him.” 

“  Bah !  ”  said  the  old  peasant  again,  shift¬ 
ing  his  sack  to  the  other  shoulder,  “  if  his 
wife  and  children  did  not  grow  so  lean 
while  he  grows  famous  it  would  be  pleas¬ 
anter.  And  all  the  time  he  might  earn 
such  a  good  living  at  his  trade  of  glass¬ 
painting  !  Glass-painting  is  a  secret  that 
only  nobles  know7,  and  they  teach  it  only  to 
their  children ;  but  for  my  part  I  would 
rather  have  peasant’s  blood  in  my  veins, 
and  a  good  dinner  in  my  stomach,  than  to 
smear  .a  white  coating  over  all  the  bits  of 
potter’s  clay  in  the  kingdom.” 

“  Well,  the  saints  be  patient  with  us  all,” 
returned  the  wood-cutter  ;  “  but  some  day 
if  one  wants  to  tell  a  man  he  is  crazy  and  a 
fool  beside,  one  will  only  need  to  cry  ‘  Palissy 
the  Potter  !  ’  after  him.” 

Those  who  pass  judgment  on  their  neigh¬ 
bor’s  affairs  are  not  always  as  w7ise  as  they 
suppose  themselves ;  and  so  it  proved  this 
time,  as  the  wood-cutter  and  the  wormwood- 
man  scuffled  off  in  their  wooden  shoes,  still 
shaking  their  heads  at  what  they  left  behind 
them. 

Palissy  the  Potter  was  neither  crazy  nor  a 
fool,  but  a  brave  heroic  man  whose  courage 
and  determination  no  difficulties  or  dis¬ 
appointments  could  break  down,  and  upon 
whom  God  had  bestowed  that  rarest  of 
earthly  gifts,  an  artist’s  sotd.  And  one  day 
w'hen  he  was  shown  a  wonderful  and  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  from  Italy,  which  not  a  creature  in 
France  knew  how  to  make,  he  was  fired  with 
a  desire  to  imitate  it.  It  should  be  done  in 
France;  he  determined  upon  that;  and  with 
no  one  to  tell  him  a  word  of  the  secret,  and 
with  a  wife  and  little  children  on  his  hands, 
he  laid  aside  the  drawing  and  glass  painting 
his  father  had  taught  him  and  set  to  work. 

But  what  was  the  thing  of  beauty,  the 
wonderful  production  of  an  unknown  art, 
that  had  so  roused  the  passion  of  Palissy’s 


soul,  and  stirred  his  genius  from  the  half 
unconscious  slumber  where  it  had  lain  so 
long  ?  Only  an  enamelled  cup  of  rare  grace 
in  form,  but  made  of  common  potter’s  clay 
in  the  outset,  and  then  covered  in  the  bak¬ 
ing  with  the  same  polished  white  enamel  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  on  almost  every  dish 
we  use.  But  that  was  the  very  thing  that 
Palissy  found  so  wonderful.  The  potter’s 
clay  was  common  enough,  for  unless  it  was 
a  w'ooden  trencher  now  and  then,  those 
rough  red  utensils  served  for  use  on  the 
tables  of  all  classes  up  to  kings  and  nobles, 
where  of  course  gold  and  silver  thrust  them 
aside.  But  the  enamel !  it  was  the  enamel 
that  gave  the  rough  clay  its  new  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  charm !  It  had  been  discovered  in 
Italy  nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  but  in 
those  days  people  on  one  side  of  the  Alps 
had  very  little  to  do  with  their  neighbors 
upon  the  other,  so  that  only  now  and  then  a 
stray  piece  of  enameled  ware,  a  vase,  or 
group  of  figures  found  its  way  at  great  price 
from  Italy  into  France,  w'hile  the  secret  of 
its  manufacture  had  not  dreamed  of  travel¬ 
ing  yet. 

“  It  was  Lucca  della  Robia,  the  Florentine, 
who  searched  and  searched  until  he  found  a 
way  to  do  this,”  said  the  traveling  merchant, 
who  stopping  before  Palissy’s  door  drew  the 
cup  from  a  cherished  corner  of  his  pack  and 
showed  it  as  a  treat,  thinking  the  glass- 
painter  more  sure  to  have  an  eye  for  it’s 
graces  than  any  one  he  was  likely  to  meet 
just  then.  “  He  was  a  famous  sculptor  in 
bronze  and  marble,  and  used  to  work  day 
and  night,  and  often  with  his  feet  in  a 
basket  of  shavings  to  keep  them  from  freez¬ 
ing.  That  is  the  way  to  work  young  man  ; 
no  one  need  hope  to  be  either  rich  or  famous 
who  will  not  w7ork  for  it !  But  even  the 
bronze  and  marble,  though  they  made  him 
famous,  did  not  make  him  rich,  the  work 
was  so  slow,  and  he  knew  clay  figures  would 
do  much  better  if  he  could  but  invent  a 
handsome  and  durable  covering  for  them. 
And  he  was  right  enough,  and  the  secret 
was  no  sooner  discovered  than  the  Duke  and 
the  gentry  gave  him  all  he  could  do,  and  his 
purse  grew  so  fat  he  had  no  further  trouble 
to  keep  warm,  I  promise  you !  He  was  a 
great  man  you  may  be  sure.” 
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When  the  merchant  had  mounted  his 
steady-going  steed  and  had  disappeared 
from  sight,  he  had  little  idea  of  the  resolve 
he  had  awakened  and  left  steadily  burning 
in  the  heart  of  Bernard  Palissy,  the  glass- 
painter.  He  could  not  go  to  Italy — that 
was  too  great  an  undertaking  for  a  man 
with  no  money  in  his  pocket,  and  a  wife  and 
children  on  his  hands ;  he  must,  then,  work 
out  the  secret  of  enamel  for  himself  as 
Lucca  had ! 

To  resolve  and  to  do  were  one  and  the 
same  with  Palissy,  but  what  wras  to  be  done 
first?  Not  the  slightest  knowledge  had  he 
of  pottery  but  no  matter  for  that ;  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  little  wiser  in  chemistry,  and 
a  relentless  pounding  and  grinding  began 
of  every  mineral  it  seemed  possible  might 
melt  and  flow  into  a  white  enamel.  Tin, 
lead,  iron,  copper,  sand,  antimony,  steel, 
litharge,  and  manganese,  all  went  into  the 
medley,  ground  and  pounded  until  Palissy 
was  as  tired  as  a  stone-breaker — these  mixed 
in  every  different  proportion  he  could  rack 
his  brains  to  devise,  and  then  ground  and 
pounded  again  harder  than  ever.  It  was 
no  trifling  task,  and  the  money  the  mate¬ 
rials  cost  could  with  difficulty  be  raised, 
much  less  spared  from  family  demands. 
But,  “  Courage,  wife  !  ”  Palissy  used  to  say ; 
“  be  poor  and  patient  with  me  a  while,  and 
we  will  be  rich  and  famous  together  some 
day.” 

The  day  seemed  far  off  to  Palissy’s  wife 
as  she  watched  him  guessing,  experiment¬ 
ing,  and  groping  in  the  dark,  and  then 
when  he  found  himself  all  wrong,  groping, 
guessing  and  experimenting  over  the  same 
ground  again;  and  by  the  day  the  wood¬ 
cutter  and  the  wormwood  man  passed  by 
faith  and  patience  had  worn  completely  out 
together.  Poor  Palissy  had  heard  every 
word  they  dropped,  but  it  was  nothing  new  ; 
all  the  neighbors  said  the  same,  and  worst 
of  all  his  wife  was  falling  into  the  way  of 
coming  out  with  her  eighth  or  tenth  baby 
on  her  arm,  to  look  hungrily  at  him  and 
complain  that  she  could  not  bear  with  this 
madness  any  longer. 

Palissy  had  stopped  now  and  then  it  is 
true,  to  earn  a  little  money  at  his  regular 
trade,  but  that  was  soon  swallowed  up  in 


the  purchase  of  chemicals  and  earthen  ware 
— and  now  this  one  last  trial,  this  one  more 
fateful  throw — it  must  succeed !  This  was 
no  litter  of  common  potter’s  jars,  broken  to 
small  bits  and  spread  with  every  combina¬ 
tion  of  his  precious  guess-work,  for  at  the 
last  baking  the  glass-workers  had  pulled 
out  a  few  pieces  of  these  with  a  strange 
change  upon  their  faces  ;  the  enamel  had 
melted  and  cooled  over  the  surface  in  a 
thin,  half-transparent  crust!  Could  Palissy 
believe  his  eyes  !  It  was  four  years  now 
that  they  had  watched  the  opening  of  the 
furnaces  only  to  see  one  failure  after  an¬ 
other  drawn  drearily  forth,  but  this  one 
moment  of  bewildering  joy  repaid  him  for 
the  whole  !  Now  he  would  buy  no  more 
from  the  potters  ;  he  would  mould  his  own 
forms  for  the  next  baking  for  success  had 
come  at  last,  and  they  should  be  perfect. 
The  bits  of  clay  with  the  different  chemicals 
had  been  all  carefully  numbered  and  re¬ 
corded  so  that  he  had  the  successful  mix¬ 
ture  at  command,  and  he  would  bake  them 
himself ;  he  could  do  better  than  the  glass- 
workers  he  was  sure.  What  were  seven 
months  of  toil  at  clay-working  with  such 
promise  as  this  to  give  him  strength  ? 
They  were  passed  like  a  week,  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  batch  of  jars  and  pipkins  had  gone 
into  his  own  precious  furnace  this  time. 
If  they  should  but  come  forth  ■white  and 
glistening  with  the  precious  enamel  at  last ! 

So  he  did  not  even  stop  to  watch  the 
wood-cutter  and  the  saffron  man  out  of 
sight ;  he  only  heaped  on  more  wood,  drip¬ 
ping  as  he  was  with  the  heat,  caught  up 
his  chemicals  and  began  pounding  and 
grinding  again ;  for  after  six  days  and 
nights  of  feeding  the  greedy  furnace,  with 
only  a  morsel  of  food  and  a  moment  of 
sleep  snatched  here  and  there  beside  it,  the 
enamel  for  some  strange  reason  had  not 
melted.  What  then  ?  Should  he  give  it 
up?  Never!  Some  different  mixing  still 
must  be  necessary,  and  he  ran  to  the  village 
for  a  few  common  jars,  broke  them,  and 
began  grinding,  pounding  and  furnace-feed¬ 
ing  all  at  once !  He  was  hard  at  it  still, 
and  the  old  peasants  were  just  passing  out 
of  sight  when  he  heard  a  sharp,  well-known 
voice  at  his  elbow. 
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“  It  is  not  then  long  enough  that  you  are 
roasting  yourself  and  this  costly  rubbish  of 
yours  together,  wasting  precious  fuel,  and 
working  as  no  peasant  could  be  hired  to  do?  ” 
asked  his  wife.  “  It  has  not  been  amusing, 
standing  as  a  laughing-stock  to  the  village 
all  the  years  you  were  carrying  messes  back 
and  forth  to  the  potters  and  glass-makers, 
and  sitting  like  a  ghost  outside  their  furnace 
mouths,  watching  to  see  the  good  jars  you 
had  broken  to  flinders  come  out  flinders 
again  and  nothing  more;  and  as  if  that 
were  not  enough  the  next  scene  in  the  play 
was  worse  yet,  when  you  brought  the  mor¬ 
tar  and  stone  on  your  back  like  a  pack- 
horse,  to  build  this  furnace  of  yours  that 
would  burn  every  billet  of  wood  the  forest 
could  furnish  if  it  had  but  the  chance ! 
Was  I  not  forced  to  stand  by  and  see  my 
garden  paling  thrown  in  and  devoured  by  it 
this  very  morning?  And  look  at  yourself! 
Has  any  woman  in  Saintange  such  a  fright 
of  a  husband  ?  You  know  very  well  it  is 
years  since  you  are  so  lean  your  garters  can¬ 
not  hold  your  stockings  in  their  places,  and 
they  are  always  over  .your  heels  so  soon  as 
you  are  a  step  !  And  as  for  the  children 
and  myself — oh  yes,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
about  us !  ” 

But  Palissy  did  not  answer.  He  had 
thrown  his  last  desperate  hope  into  the  fur¬ 
nace  with  this  baking,  and  now,  just  as  his 
wife  was  speaking,  his  last  billet  of  wood 
had  gone  in  too.  But  the  furnace  must 
not  cool!  One  hour  more  might  decide 
everything  1  He  rushed  past  her  and  a  terri¬ 
ble  noise  of  cracking,  hammering,  and  split¬ 
ting  began  in  the  house.  Palissy  was  break¬ 
ing  up  tables  and  chairs  and  even  tearing 
up  planks  from  the  floor  to  give  his  precious 
mixtures  one  more  chance  to  melt.  That 
was  absolutely  all  he  could  do.  Would  it 
be  enough ! 

The  hour  passed  ;  Palissy  threw  open  the 
furnace-door  and  drew  out  the  jars.  Hot 
one  of  his  own  mouldings,  the  work  of 
those  seven  long  months,  was  right ;  but 
the  coarse  jars  he  had  bought  at  the  village 
for  one  more  last  attempt  were  white  and 
glistening.  The  enamel  had  melted  !  The 
battle  was  won  1 

True,  and  yet  only  begun.  The  secret 


was  discovered, — now  he  must  learn  to  use 
it.  Once  more  the  furnace  was  filled,  this 
time  with  four  month’s  work  in  vases,  urns, 
and  medallions  of  most  beautiful  design. 
The  medallions  were  moulded  by  his  own 
hands,  but  for  the  vases  and  urns  he  had 
furnished  only  the  designs ;  he  was  in  debt 
to  a  potter  for  the  w7ork.  But  no  matter ; 
the  potter  was  partly  paid  wdth  some  of 
Bernard’s  clothes,  and  in  went  the  baking. 
If  it  should  but  come  out  perfect  this  time  ! 
There  would  be  a  fortune  of  three  or  four 
hundred  livres  at  once,  and  neither  Lucca 
nor  any  other  son  of  Italy  would  outrival 
the  pottery  of  France. 

Once  more  Bernard  forgot  food  and  sleep, 
and  once  more  the  old  wood-cutter  saw  the 
furnace’s  “  evil  eye  ”  glaring  through  the 
forest  by  day  and  by  night,  while  the  gaunt 
figure  of  Palissy  flitted  to  and  fro  in  it’s 
ghostly  light.  The  furnace  was  even  better 
heated  than  before,  and  the  toilsome,  anx¬ 
ious  hours  came  round  to  an  end.  Once 
more  the  doors  were  opened  and  the  vases 
drawn  forth,  but  alas  for  the  three  hundred 
livres  !  The  enamel  was  perfect,  the  vases 
most  beautiful,  but  the  mortar  of  his  new 
furnace  had  splintered  with  the  heat,  and 
sent  showers  of  tiny  flints  flying  by  millions 
over  the  enamel  in  it’s  melting  state,  and 
now  that  it  had  cooled  there  they  remained, 
firmly  embedded,  and  sharp  as  razors  to  the 
touch  of  the  hands  1 

The  village  people  came  running  to  see, 
for  Palissy  was  in  debt  to  some  of  them,  and 
especially  to  the  inn-keeper  who  had  trusted 
him  for  four  months  board  and  lodging  of 
the  potter,  and  a  few  wanted  to  buy ;  but 
miserable  comforters  they  proved  to  be, 
when  for  once  they  found  Palissy  the  image 
of  despair,  while  vases,  medallions  and  urns 
strewed  the  mossy  ground  in  fragments. 

“  Just  another  piece  of  his  miserable 
luck,”  grumbled  a  peasant,  as  he  gazed 
from  the  destruction  scattered  about  to  the 
w7ild  face  and  despairing  attitude  of  Palissy. 

“  Luck  !  ”  muttered  another;  “  and  what 
would  you  have  ?  Must  the  saints  interfere 
and  send  luck  to  meet  all  the  vagaries  of  a 
mad  fellow  ?  ” 

“He  might  then  at  least  let  us  buy  them 
at  a  few  sous  apiece,”  answered  another. 
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“  Bat  no,  he  says  it  was  precisely  to  avoid 
disgracing  his  high  art  by  doing  so  that  he 
broke  them  !  Dukes  and  princes  are  to  buy 
the  next  batch  he  really  believes  !  ” 

For  one  moment  the  heroic  spirit  of  Ber¬ 
nard  Palissv  quailed  at  last.  Years  of  anx¬ 
iety,  poverty,  and  hope  deferred  only  to  be 
cast  down  ;  weeks  of  sleeplessness,  furnace 
heat,  and  drenching,  exhausting  toil  had 
failed  to  touch  it,  but  the  bitterness  of  this 
last  disappointment  filled  the  cup  too  full, 
lie  fled  past  his  friends  and  neighbors  like 
the  madman  they  had  called  him,  rushed 
into  the  house  and  threw  himself  upon  a 
wretched  pallet  for  a  little  rest,  and  to  meet 
the  blow  alone.  The  next  day  he  rose  qui¬ 
etly  up,  and  went  back  to  his  trade  of  glass- 
painting  for  a  year. 

And  a  year  at  his  trade  whether  Palissy’s 
heart  were  in  it  or  not  did  the  work  he  was 
at  last  forced  to  ask  of  it — for  Bernard’s 
brush  was  a  gifted  one,  and  glass-painting 
was  as  the  old  wood-cutter  had  said,  a  se¬ 
cret  carefully  preserved  in  families  who  had 
little  else  than  noble  blood  to  bequeath 
their  sons ;  while  in  every  wealthy  castle, 
and  especially  in  the  chapel  so  sure  to  be 
attached,  the  windows  brilliant  in  color, 
rich  in  artistic  work  were  an  especial  pride. 
By  the  end  of  the  twelve  months  Bernard's 
debts  were  paid,  a  little  money  was  saved, 
and  he  was  ready  for  vases  and  urns  once 
more.  But  the  success  that  had  evaded  and 
cheated  him  so  long,  had  really  been  his 
own  since  the  very  hour  of  despair  that  saw 
his  ruined  vases  strewn  in  fragments  to 
save  them  from  falling  as  imperfect  into 
peasants’  hands.  He  was  master  of  the 
main  secret  at  last,  and  though  experi¬ 
ments  and  accidents  still  lay  in  his  path 
success  grew  brighter  and  brighter  and  the 
work  more  and  more  beautiful,  as  rich  and 
brilliant  colors  and  rare  designs  gave  addi¬ 


tional  charm  to  the  grace  of  his  perfect 
forms. 

And  for  form  and  color  both  the  woods 
and  the  sea  shore  held  Palissy  invariably  in 
debt.  With  the  intense  love  of  nature  that 
marks  the  true  artist’s  soul  he  had  studied 
and  forgotten  himself  in  them  all  his  life, 
and  now  his  “ltustic  Figulines,”  as  he 
called  his  new  and  wonderful  bits  of  work, 
were  brilliant  with  lizards,  serpents  and 
tortoises,  lobsters  and  crabs,  sea-weed, 
mosses  and  forest  plants,  and  were  making 
his  fame  and  fortune  fast.  Princes  bought 
them  as  he  had  told  the  old  peasant  they 
\\  ould ;  nobles  sought  eagerly  for  them,  and 
when  the  fierce  persecutions  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  arose  with  redoubled  fury  under  the 
merciless  De  Medicis,  Palissy  the  Potter’s 
was  far  too  valuable  a  life  to  be  touched  in 
the  name  of  the  church.  Its  very  value, 
however,  made  it  a  more  tempting  mark, 
while  Bernard’s  earnest,  truthful  nature  re¬ 
fused  to  wear  a  mask.  Everyone  knew  him 
as  an  ardent  believer  in  the  new  faith,  and 
one  night,  spite  of  the  favor  he  was  known  to 
hold  at  court,  an  armed  force  gathered  under 
his  window,  seized  him,  and  carried  him  to 
the  dungeon  where  heretics  were  bestowed. 

That  meant  certain  death  as  Palissy  very 
well  knew,  and  he  hurried  off  a  message  to 
the  courtiers  for  whom  his  work-shop  of 
half  finished  mouldings  was  begun.  In 
great  vexation  and  alarm  they  hastened  to 
the  queen,  and  obtained  an  edict  appointing 
him  “Inventor  of  Bustie  Figulines  to  the 
King.”  That  was  enough.  The  rage  of  his 
captors  was  powerless  to  detain  him,  the 
prison  doors  swung  open,  and  once  more 
Palissy’s  beautiful  work  went  on,  many 
specimens  of  which  are  still  preserved  and 
cherished  as  great  treasures  under  the  name 
of  the  “Palissy  Ware.” 

Isabella  T.  Hopkins. 
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We  were  sitting  in  a  semi-circle  around  we  fancy,  in  person  to  the  father  of  William 
the  mammoth  fire-place  in  the  house  of  the  Black’ s  charming  “  Princess  Sheila,”  when 
“  King  of  Thule  ”  as  we  love  to  call  him  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
from  his  resemblance  in  character  and,  as  lives  of  some  of  the  more  shiftless  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  neighborhood,  who  had  of  late 
been  trying  to  steal  our  dogs  and  had  actu¬ 
ally  carried  off  venison  that  we  hung  and 
left  to  dry  in  the  woods.  Nothing  is  con¬ 
sidered  more  despicable  in  the  domain  of 
our  King  of  Thule  than  thus  to  steal  a  deer 
that  has  been  killed,  skinned,  “  hung,”  and 
then  left  till  the  hunter  has  time  to  return 
for  it  with  proper  conveyances,  and  as  a 
rule  such  game  can  be  safely  left  for  days 
and  weeks,  as  in  the  cold  hunting  season  the 
weather  does  not  injure  it  and  no  other 
hunter  will  touch  it. 

Now  the  “  king  ”  himself  is  very  tena¬ 
cious  of  his  privileges  and  pretty  decided 
in  his  opinions,  hence  we  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  have  him  break  in  upon  the 
general  criticism  in  which  we  were  indulging. 

“  You  should  n’t  be  too  hard  on  ’em  boys. 
They  ’re  an  ignorant  lot  but  have  their  points 
after  all.  No  man  loves  his  hounds  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  do  mine  and  I  was  pretty  mad 
when  I  had  to  track  ’em  most  to  “  Jersey 
Shore”  last  Sunday  when  they  had  stole 
Jesse  but  I  only  said,  when  I  caught  ’em, 
‘Bill  Jones  I  wouldn’t  a  thought  this  of 
you,’  and  I  tell  you  Bill  felt  real  mean.  None 
on  ’em  ever  refused  me  lodging  or  shelter 
w'hen  on  a  hunt.  They  ’re  kinder  jealous 
because  I  get  more  game,  that’s  all.” 

“  I  don’t  see  no  use  in  ’em  nohow,”  said 
another  of  the  party.  “  What  between  their 
stealins’  and  them  Philadelphy  fellers  a  leg¬ 
islatin’  that  you  shan’t  kill  a  deer  in  front 
of  a  hound,  the  huntin’s  nigh  on  to  spiled  in 
these  parts.  La  Eoy  himself  knows  that  as 
well  as  I  do  for  even  he  don’t  have  his  old 
luck.  The  sooner  we  run  them  Joneses, 
Mayses  and  the  like  out  of  these  woods  and 
out  of  Potter’s  County  the  better  I  say. 
Theyhain’t  no  use  to  themselves,  nor  to  any¬ 
body  else.  If  God  made  them  folks  I  can’t 
see  wdiat  he  did  it  for  nohow.” 

“  Come  now  Jim  Raymond  you  shut  up  ” 
said  La  Roy,  whose  kingly  Christian  name 
by  the  way  with  its  strange  spelling  is 
another  warrant  for  the  loyal  allegiance 
that  he  compels  from  most  of  us,  “  that ’s 
just  the  way  old  man  Ross  used  to  talk 
about  old  Hoover,  till  one  day  he  found  he 
had  made  a  fool  of  himself.  I ’ve  hearn 
him  tell  of  it  lots  of  times.” 


“  IIow  was  it,  La  Roy  ?  ”  we  exclaimed  as 
we  turned  toward  the  king,  who  dearly  as  he 
loves  to  talk  has  to  be  sure  of  an  attentive 
and  flattering  audience  ere  he  will  begin. 

“  It  w  as  more  ’n  forty  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  boy  in  these  parts  but  just  as  fond  of 
hunting  as  I  am  now,”  began  La  Roy,  that 
old 

Hoover  the  Hermit 
as  he  was  called  by  all  who  knew  him  “  took 
to  the  woods  wyay  up  in  the  Alleghanies. 
I ’ve  heard  tell  that  he  came  from  real  nice 
folks  over  in  York  state  but  that  some  gal 
went  back  on  him,  making  him  kind  of 
crazed  like.  Anyhow  he  dug  out  into  the 
thick  woods  more  ’n  a  dozen  miles  from  any 
house  and  there  built  him  a  log  hut  alongside 
of  a  pretty  little  spring  that  comes  out  under 
a  big  beech  tree,  taking  care  to  have  it  out  of 
sight  but  within  hearing  of  the  only  trav¬ 
eled  road  in  those  parts,  and  that  a  road  over 
which  very  few  people  passed.  ’T  was  n’t 
often  any  one  ever  saw  him  as  he  mostly 
lived  on  what  he  shot,  but  now  and  then  he 
would  go  out  to  the  road  and  sell  deer,  bear 
and  coon  skins  to  the  few  traders  that 
passed  over  it,  though  he  had  never  let  any 
of  them  come  into  his  cabin.  Plis  clothes 
w’ere  always  ragged  and  dirty  and  his  long 
hair,  which  he  never  cut,  so  jagged  like  that 
the  hunters  used  to  say  that  it  froze  to  the 
ground  cold  nights  and  got  torn  and  ragged 
by  his  pulling  to  get  it  away  mornin’s. 

I  never  saw  him  but  a  few  times  in  the 
woods  and  then  he  was  allers  kind  of  sulky 
like  and  would  n’t  say  much,  but  old  man 
Ross,  who  used  to  go  tradin  all  over  these 
parts  from  Oleon  to  Emporium,  Condeesport 
and  Port  Alleghany  and  even  away  over  to 
Williamsport  and  back,  knew  him  better 
than  anybody  else  did.  Ross  allers  put  up 
at  one  house  when  he  came  to  Roulette  and 
I ’ve  heard  him  say  lots  of  times  that  ‘folks 
say  that  God  never  made  any  man  in  vain, 
but  I  tell  you  that  old  Hoover  was  made  in 
vain  for  he  was  n’t  never  no  use  to  himself 
nor  anybody  else.  There  he  lives  all  by  him¬ 
self  ;  won’t  see  nobody  that  he  can  help  and 
I  don’t  believe  would  stir  out  of  his  track  to 
save  himself  or  anybody  else.  What  kind 
of  use  is  such  a  man  anyhow  !  ’  ” 

“Well  what  was  he?”  broke  in  Jim 
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Raymond,  who  is  generally  known  as  “  The 
Growler  ”  throughout  the  king’s  domain. 

“  Just  you  wait  till  I  git  through  will 
you  ”  said  La  Roy,  who  enjoys  being  inter¬ 
rupted  in  one  of  his  stories  about  as  little 
as  any  man  you  ever  saw,  “  and  you  may 
learn  a  tiling  or  two  yerself.  As  I  was  a 
sayin,  old  Ross  alius  put  up  with  us  and 
generally  got  round  ’bout  once  a  month — 
but  one  while  we  did  not  see  him  from 
April  till  nigh  dn  to  September.  When  he 
did  come  then  I  noticed  that  his  right  leg 
was  pretty  stiff,  so  after  supper  as  we  were 
all  a  sittin’  round  this  very  fire-place  I 
asked  him  what  had  been  the  matter  and 
had  n’t  he  hurt  himself,  when  he  told  us 
this  story : 

“ 4  You  know  I  allers  said  that  Old  Hoover 
was  made  in  vain — that  he  was  n't  no  kind 
of  use  to  nobody.  If  I’ve  a  said  it  once 
I ’ve  said  it  a  hundred  times  to  you  and  to 
everybody.  Bat  I  don’t  talk  so  now7.  On 
my  way  through  the  woods  with  my  team  I 
used  to  see  him  once  in  a  while  when  he 
wanted  to  buy  something  for  his  old  cabin, 
either  floiir,  ’lasses  or  hum  for  which  he 
used  to  pay  part  in  skins,  but  more  in 
promises,  for  drefful  poor  pay  was  old 
Hoover — though  somehow  I  could  n’t  never 
quite  refuse  to  trust  him,  livin’  all  alone 
way  out  there  in  the  woods  and  needin’  the 
things  so  much  when  he  did  overhaul  me, 
which  was  n’t  often.  Yrou  see  he  was  natur¬ 
ally  kind  o’  proud  like  and  his  clothes  used 
to  be  all  in  tatters  and  he  had  nothin’  much 
worth  havin’  besides  a  few  skins  and  his 
old  gun.  But  he  traded  with  me  more  ’n  he 
did  with  anybody  else. 

“  4  Well,  on  my  last  trip  afore  this  one  I 
started  off  from  home  with  my  double  team 
and  no  one  but  myself  along,  telling  my 
wife  not  to  look  for  me  home  for  a  week  or 
more. 

44 1 1  had  got  about  fifteen  miles  from  home, 
well  out  in  the  woods  and  a  long  way  from 
any  house  that  I  knew  about.  My  wagon 
was  loaded  pretty  heavy  and  I  was  a  sittin’ 
on  top  of  the  load  jogging  along  on  a  mighty 
rough  road,  when  one  of  the  horses  was 
scared  by  a  rattlesnake  that  riz  right  up 
afore  him  in  the  road.  The  horse  giv’  a 
jump  sideways  that  upset  part  of  the  load 


and  me  with  it  right  into  the  path.  Both 
horses  was  skeered  then  and  began  to  run, 
so  that  one  hind  wheel  of  the  wagon  went 
over  my  right  leg  as  I  lay  there  and  broke 
it  bad,  up  near  the  thigh. 

“  4  Off  ran  the  horses  with  the  wagon  and 
there  I  lay  helpless,  as  I  found  I  could 
hardly  move  for  the  pain  it  giv’  me ;  I  had 
nothing  to  eat,  no  way  to  dress  the  wound 
or  set  the  leg ;  there  was  no  one  in  miles  so 
far  as  I  knew  and  sometimes  no  teams 
went  over  that  road  for  a  week  or  ten  days  ; 
nobody  expected  me  home  for  a  week,  so  I 
began  to  think  that  I  had  got  to  die  this 
time  and  that  nobody  would  know  what  had 
become  of  me  for  a  good  while.  I  tell  you 
I  was  gittin’  pretty  blue  and  solemn-like 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  horse’s  hoofs  in 
the  distance — you  reckon  I  listened  pretty 
quiet  as  the  sound  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  horse  being  on  a  gallop.  Pretty  soon 
around  a  turn  in  the  road  there  came — who 
do  you  think  ? 

44  4  Blest  if  it  was  n’t  Old  Hoover  on  one  of 
my  own  horses ;  Old  Hoover  whom  I  had  so 
often  said,  and  believed  in  my  heart,  too, 
that  God  had  made  in  vain. 

44  4  1  tell  you  I  was  glad  to  see  him  and  it 
was  by  the  merest  luck  that  as  he  left  his 
cabin  that  day  he  took  a  path  that  crossed 
my  road.  lie  had  just  crossed  it  when  he 
heard  horses  hoofs  at  such  a  gait  that  agin! 
his  rule — which  was  to  hide  when  anyone 
passed— he  peeked  out  through  the  brush  to 
see  W'hat  was  up.  Knowing  my  horses  and 
wagon  and  seeing  no  driver  he  knew  some¬ 
thing  was  the  matter  and  so  made  a  short 
cut  through  the  woods,  which  no  man  knew 
better  than  he,  to  where  he  could  head  off 
the  team,  which  he  did,  easily  catching  them. 
He  then  unhitched  and  mounted  one  horse, 
tied  the  other,  rode  back  and  found  me. 

44  4  Old  Hoover  took  me  home  that  night  and 
then  went  straight  off  for  a  doctor,  who  set 
the  limb  and  I  am  now  all  right.  But  I  tell 
you  one  thing  ;  that  is  God  never  made  any 
man  in  vain,  and  old  Hoover  shall  never 
want  agin  while  I  live  ’  .  .  . 

44  Nor  did  he  for  Ross  kept  him  in  what 
food  and  clothes  he  had  need  of  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.” 


Henry  P.  Goddard. 
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WHAT  THE  TOUCAH  SAID  TO  THE  MACAW  * 

A  FABLE  FOR  OLD  FOLKS  WITH  YOUNG  HEARTS  AND  YOUNG  FOLKS  WITH  OLD  HEADS. 


I. 

EVIL  DECORATIONS  CORRUPT  GOOD  MA¬ 
CAWS. 

The  Macaw  had  been  sent  to  Miss  Tode’s 
establishment  to  be  stuffed.  But  the  Ma¬ 
caw  was  not  dead  ;  she  sat  in  a  large  gilded 
hoop  arranged  as  a  swing  in  the  center  of  a 
very  handsome  gilded  cage,  and  she  swung 
back  and  forward  with  such  haughty  grace, 
sharpening  her  beak  from  time  to  time  on- 
a  bit  of  loaf  sugar,  that  you  would  never 
have  thought  her  a  criminal  condemned  to 
death!  Still  a  criminal  she  was;  she  might 
have  enjoyed  her  golden  palace  and  loaf 
sugar,  with  chocolate  creams  and  cocoanut 
cakes  too  for  aught  I  know  indefinitely,  if 
she  had  not  shocked  her  mistress  by  her 
bad  language. 

A  certain  poor  portrait  painter  had  first 
purchased  the  Macaw  from  a  Brazilian 
sailor.  The  artist  was  painting  the  portrait 
of  a  lady  and  he  wanted  a  brilliant  spot  of 
color  to  offset  her  dazzlingly  red  hair,  so  he 
placed  the  Macaw  on  her  bended  wrist,  giv¬ 
ing  the  lady  at  once  a  graceful  pose  and 
keeping  the  artistic  balance  of  color.  How 
the  Macaw  knew  very  well  that  the  artist 
was  painting  her  beautiful  plumage  and  no 
professional  model  could  have  posed  better, 
for  she  was  very  vain  and  greedy  of  admira¬ 
tion.  She  kept  very  quiet  too,  never  uttering 
a  word  and  only  moving  occasionally  to  place 
her  cheek  beside  that  of  the  lady.  In  that 
way  she  gave  the  impression  that  she  was  a 
very  well  behaved  as  well  as  affectionate 
bird,  and  when  the  portrait  was  completed 
the  lady  bought  the  Macaw  and  placing  her 
in  the  gilded  cage  hung  it  in  her  own  bou¬ 
doir. 

How  it  happened  that  the  lady  was  very 
much  interested  in  a  certain  Exhibition  of 
Decorative  Art,  and  as  the  Macaw  was  a 
very  decorative  object  she  sent  'the  bird, 
cage  and  all,  to  adorn  one  of  the  halls. 
Here  again  the  Macaw  was  discreetly  silent, 
this  time  not  from  self-satisfaction  but  from 


humiliation  and  curiosity.  Humiliation  be¬ 
cause  none  of  the  well-dressed  peojde  who 
swarmed  in  and  out  from  the  opening  to 
the  close  of  the  exhibition  paid  her  the 
le&st  attention  whatever,  or  indeed  had  any 
realization  of  her  presence ;  and  curiosity 
to  ascertain  what  it  was  th^t  they  admired 
so  much  in  the  glass-covered  cases  below. 
One  day  the  janitor  in  filling  her  water-cup 
carelessly  left  the  door  of  the  cage  unlatched, 
and  early  the  next  morning  before  any  one 
came  the  Macaw  stepped  out  and  began  a 
tour  of  examination.  She  was  particularly 
interested  in  Japanese  Art ;  the  stoiks  and 
other  strange  birds  with  which  some  of  the 
great  jars  were  decorated  had  a  familiar 
look  to  her  and  she  was  delighted  when 
she  found  them  again  worked  with  bright 
flosses  on  a  satin  screen.  She  tangled  the 
Venetian  point  lace  in  her  ugly  claws,  and 
dragged- over  some  pieces  of  old  Spanish 
point  from  a  neighboring  case  to  compare 
the  two.  In'  short  there  seemed  no  end  to 
the  mischief  which  she  managed  to  do  in 
the  way  of  disarranging  the  various  articles 
while  prosecuting  her  Art  studies  ;  but  when 
the  rooms  were  opened  the  Macaw  was 
swinging  innocently  in  her  hoop  and  no  one 
could  imagine  who  had  created  such  dis¬ 
order. 

The-Macaw  on  her  return  to  the  boudoir 
of  her  mistress  turned  over  again  in  imag¬ 
ination  all  the  elegant  laces,  embroideries, 
silks,  tapestries,  rugs,  porcelain,  carvings, 
paintings,  etc.,  which  she  had  seen,  and 
thought  to  herself  what  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  to  establish  a  Society  for  Decora¬ 
tive  Art  among  the  birds  on  the  Amazon. 
They  were  a  very  aristocratic  set  of  birds 
and  it  made  her  blush  to  think  how  igno¬ 
rant  they  had  been  in  Art  matters.  The 
more  she  thought  about  it  the  plainer  it 
seemed  to  her  that  this  was  her  mission, 
but  with  all  her  thinking  the  door  of  her 
cage  remained  securely  latched. 

“  What  a  stupid  bird  you  are,”  said  her 
mistress  just  then,  “  why  do  you  never  sing 
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or  whistle,  or  at  least  talk.  Did  n’t  you 
learn  anything  of  the  sailors  as  you  came  ? 
I  wonder  whether  the  creature  will  recog¬ 
nize  a  sailor’s  song?” 

And  seating  herself  at  the  little  upright 
piano  the  young  lady  sang  a  few  lines  from 
Nancy  Lee  very  sweetly. 

“  Yo,  ho  !  yo,  ho  !  ”  echoed  the  Macaw, 
and  fairly  started  she  rattled  off  a  quantity 
of  sailor  expressions  in  Portugese  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  some  of  them  such  wretched  slang  that 
the  young  lady  stopped  her  ears,  exclaiming 
“  Horrible !  horrible.  I  can  never  keep 
such  a  dreadful  bird.  I  shall  have  you 
killed  and  stuffed.  You  will  make  a  very 
good  companion  piece  to  the  snowy  owl  over 
the  book  case.” 

And  so  the  Macaw  was  sent  to  Miss 
Tode’s  alive,  for  there  was  no  one  in  the 
house  who  was  willing  to  kill  her. 

II. 

A  STRUGGLE  FOR  FREEDOM. 

The  Macaw  peered  inquisitively  about 
her  new  quarters  and  she  wras  not  exactly 
pleased  with  tliem.  To  be  sure  on  the 
same  table  on  which  her  cage  was  standing 
there  was  a  Toucan,  a  bird  w7ith  whose  fam¬ 
ily  she  wTas  intimately  acquainted  in  South 
America.  But  the  Toucan  on  the  table 
had  passed  under  the  manipulation  of  the 
elder  Miss  Tode,  had  been  wired  internally, 
fitted  to  a  pair  of  glass  eyes,  and  with  his 
prodigious  beak  varnished  was  posed  very 
naturally  on  a  perch  made  of  w7ire  and  tow7, 
which  bristled  every  few  inches  with  clus¬ 
ters  of  strawberry  leaves  of  an  impossible 
arsenic  green.  Although  nearly  ready  for 
polite  society  the  Toucan  w7ore  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  mummy ;  for 
his  body  was  swathed  with  as  many  narrow 
bandages,  around,  and  across,  over  and 
under,  laced  and  cat-stitched  and  criss¬ 
crossed,  as  ever  a  broken  arm  set  by  a  skill¬ 
ful  surgeon.  All  this  lacing  was  to  give 
the  Toucan  a  good  shape,  and  he  submitted 
to  it  with  the  heroism  of  an  army  officer  in 
the  hands  of  his  tailor. 

The  Macaw’s  head  had  been  so  full  of 
decorative  art  that  she  had  not,  since  she 
left  the  artist’s  studio,  thought  much  of  her 
own  personal  appearance.  Now  as  she 


compared  herself  with  the  other  birds,  her 
old  love  of  admiration  came  back,  and  the 
mummied  Toucan  recalled  to  her  mind  a 
gentlemanly  Toucan  in  the  Amazonian  for¬ 
est  who  had  admired  her  more,  she  verily 
believed,  than  all  her  other  admirers.  She 
remembered  distinctly  his  expression  as 
they  parted  on  the  steps  of  her  family  man¬ 
sion,  an  enormous  fig  tree.  There  v7as  ab¬ 
solutely  a  tender  accent  in  his  low  toned 
voice,  as  he  courteously  handed  her  an 
orchid  which  she  had  dropped,  and  said 
gently,  “  I  have  something  very  particular 
to  tell  you  the  Rext  time  we  meet,  Miss 
Macaw7.” 

And  now  an  ignominious  death  awaited 
her ;  she  would  probably  never  see  her  lover 
the  Toucan  again  ;  she  was  very  likely  never 
to  know7  what  he  had  intended  to  tell  her, 
and  in  that  tragic  moment  a  woman’s  curi¬ 
osity,  the  ruling  passion,  strong  even  in 
death,  contributed  the  last  drop  of  gall  in 
her  cup,  and  rather  than  any  love  for  the 
Toucan  made  dying  at  that  particular  mo¬ 
ment  and  in  the  presence  of  this  effigy  of 
her  old  admirer  a  very  bitter  thing. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room  at  this 
particular  moment  and  she  tried  the  latch 
of  her  cage  only  to  find  it  securely  fastened ; 
it  was  impossible  to  open  it  from  the  inside. 

Among  all  those  bird  forms  without  there 
was  no  friendly  heart,  no  living  beak  or 
claw  to  w7hich  she  coidd  call  for  help.  But 
what  was  that  form  that  rose  silently  from 
the  fireside  and  crouched  on  a  chair  beside 
the  table?  Its  great  eyes  widened  and 
deepened — and  filled  with  a  sullen  lambent 
light,  as  it  watched  the  Macaw’s  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  to  free  herself.  There  wras  no 
friend  in  all  the  room  for  the  poor  Macaw7, 
but  in  some  cases  an  enemy  can  be  made  as 
useful  as  a  friend,  and  the  cat  who  hungrily 
watched  the  beautiful  prisoner  was  destined,, 
much  against  its  will,  to  render  her  a  ser¬ 
vice.  The  cat  was  quite  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  dead  birds  in  every  position,  but  a 
live  bird  in  those  rooms  was  a  novelty,  and 
after  watching  her  for  a  moment  it  threw 
itself  upon  the  cage,  which  fell  with  a  great 
clatter  to  the  floor.  The  cage  rolled  a  little 
distance,  the  door  flew7  open,  and  the  Ma¬ 
caw  sailed  suddenly  through  it  to  the  top  of 
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one  of  the  cases.  Miss  Tode  who  had  heard 
the  disturbance  ran  into  the  room,  and  the 
Macaw  seizing  its  opportunity  flew  out  of 
the  door,  over  her  head  through  the  narrow 
entry,  and  out  of  an  open  window  to  the 
roof.  Then  while  Miss  Tode  was  scream¬ 
ing  to  the  locksmith  on  the  story  below  to 
fetch  a  gun  and  shoot  it,  as  it  was  not  at  all 
necessary  to  capture  the  bird  alive,  the  Ma¬ 
caw  flew  to  a  gilded  weathercock  which  she 
saw  on  a  neighboring  steeple.  The  weath¬ 
ercock  told  the  Macaw  which  was  south, 
and  from  her  lofty  perch  she  could  see  all 
the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  Spreading  her 
strong  wings  she  sailed  away  toward  the 
sea.  On  one  of  the  steamers  just  below  her 
keen  eye  recognized  a  small  square  green 
flag,  that  of  Brazil,  and  she  settled  quietly 
down  on  the  main  gallant  yard  and  waited. 

III. 

HOME  AGAIN. 

In  the  ship  below  all  was  bustle  and 
hurry,  for  she  was  very  soon  to  start  on  her 
southward  voyage. 

Not  until  New  York  Harbor  was  out  of 
sight  did  the  Macaw  dare  to  descend  from 
her  elevated  perch.  The  presence  of  “  the 
new  passenger  ”  as  she  was  universally 
called  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
and  speculation,  but  the  Macaw  wisely  kept 
her  owTn  counsel  and  said  not  a  word  as  to 
her  motives  for  returning  to  her  native 
country. 

The  captain  gave  her  the  freedom  of  the 
ship,  and  her  rough  songs  and  jokes  which 
had  so  offended  her  mistress  made  her  many 
friends  among  the  crew.  When  the  ship 
reached  the  City  of  Para  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  “  the  new  passenger  ”  very  un¬ 
ceremoniously  took  her  departure  without 
so  much  as  saying  good-bye  to  one  of  her 
friends  or  offering  to  settle  with  the  Captain 
for  her  passage. 

Away  and  away  she  flew,  due  west,  the 
mighty  flood  of  the  Amazon  gleaming  white 
beneath  her  like  the  track  beneath  the  feet 
of  a  race  horse.  On,  on  until  she  reached 
the  fig-tree,  with  its  many  serpent-like  roots 
coiling,  interlacing  and  crossing  each  other 
as  they  reached  down  to  the  river.  This 
was  the  front  staircase  where  she  had  bid¬ 


den  good-bye  to  the  Toucan,  and  there  was 
the  faithful  creature  himself,  for  since  the 
day  when  he  had  flown  gaily  there  to  tell 
her  the  something  very  particular  of  which 
he  had  hinted,  and  had  learned  from  her 
distracted  parents  that  some  Indians  in  a 
canoe  had  snared  and  carried  her  away,  the 
heart-broken  Toucan  had  repaired  every 
evening  to  the  spot  to  mourn  his  loss.  The 
Toucan  made  such  a  comical  figure  that 
the  Macaw  when  she  first  caught  sight  of 
him  could  not  forbear  laughing  heartily. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  deepest  black  and  his 
enormous  beak  was  buried  in  a  mourning 
handkerchief.  The  Toucan’s  beak  was  his 
distinguishing  feature,  it  was  as  large  as  the 
nose  of  Prince  Dorus  but  like  that  personage 
“  He  could  not  tell 

That  it  was  ever  thought  remarkable; 

A  decent  nose  of  reasonable  size, 

And  handsome  thought,  rather  than  otherwise.” 

For  the  Toucan  belonged  to  a  very  old  and 
aristocratic  family  and  was  used  to  quite  as 
much  flattery  as  Prince  Dorus  himself. 

“  And  for  the  nose — they  called  it  aquiline — 
Declared  that  Caesar,  who  the  world  subdued, 
Had  such  a  one — just  of  that  longitude.” 

The  Toucan’s  joy  on  seeing  the  Macaw 
once  more  was  something  quite  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  his  grief.  The  family  and  friends 
all  gathered  about  until  every  sofa  and  chair 
in  the  house,  I  mean  every  branch  and  root 
of  the  fig-tree,  was  filled.  After  the  first 
greetings  were  over  the  Macaw  disclosed 
her  scheme  for  educating  the  birds  and 
animals  of  the  Amazon  in  Decorative  Art. 
“  Of  course  I  wanted  to  see  you  all,”  she 
said,  “  but  my  main  reason  for  returning  is 
that  I  have  a  mission.” 

The  Toucan  turned  pale,  the  two  bright 
red  spots  on  each  side  of  his  prodigious  nose 
becoming  absolutely  bloodless  ;  he  was  not 
used  to  hearing  young  ladies  talk  about 
missions  in  life,  the  only  mission  with  which 
he  wTas  acquainted  was  the  Jesuit  Mission 
of  Exaltation,  and  he  stammered  faintly, 
“  I  hope  you ’ve  not  decided  to  be  a  nun.” 

i;  Nonsense,”  replied  the  Macaw,  “  my 
mission  I  am  sure  is  to  disseminate  artistic 
culture,  and  particularly  the  principles 
which  govern  Decorative  Art  among  the 
benighted  inhabitants  of  the  Amazonian 
Valley.” 
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All  of  the  birds  looked  at  her  in  silent 
admiration,  for  they  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  she  meant.  After  a  slight 
pause  old  Mrs.  Macaw  asked  timidly,  “  How 
do  you  mean  to  go  about  it,  my  dear  ?  ” 

“  In  the  first  place,”  replied  her  daughter, 
“  I  shall  establish  a  Society  of  Decorative 
Art.” 

“  What ’s  that  ?  ”  asked  Papa  Macaw. 

“  I  shall  have  an  Art  School  connected 
with  it  into  which  every  one  shall  be  put 
who  asks  that  question,  and  they  will  leave 
the  school  fully  informed.” 

“  Who  will  teach  the  school  ?  ”  asked  the 
Toucan. 

“  I  shall  obtain  the  most  learned  profes¬ 
sors  and  lecturers.  There  will  be  chairs  of ; 
Perspective,  Drawing,  Water  Colors,  Oils, 
Modeling,  Carving,  Etching,  Anatomy, 
Architecture,  Decoration  of  Pottery,  with 
special  classes  for  the  study  of  Ornament 
and  Conventional  Design  as  adapted  both  to 
porcelain  decoration  and  to  fabrics.  There 
shall  be  classes  in  Drapery  and  Costume, 
classes  in  the  History  of  Art,  classes  in 
Technique  and  Expression,  classes  in  Mo¬ 
saics,  Cameos  and  engraved  Gems,  classes 
in  Oriental  Art  and  in  Medieval  Furniture, 
in  Antique  Illuminations,  in  Bronzes  and 
Armor,  in  Engravings  and  Etchings,  in 
Glass  and  Ivory — ” 

No  one  knows  how  much  further  the  Ma¬ 
caw  might  have  extended  the  list,  for  at  this 
point  a  little  Egret  who  had  been  trying  to 
stow  away  all  these  big  words  in  its  head 
became  top-heavy  and  fell  off  the  tree  into 
the  water.  Mrs.  Egret  speedily  fished  her 
child  out,  and  when  quiet  was  resumed  the 
Macaw  continued,  “  I  was  about  to  say — 
that  is  I  had  not  quite  reached  the  subject, 
but  I  will  say  that  besides  the  regular  Pro¬ 
fessors  who  shall  instruct  classes  in  the 
departments  I  have  mentioned,  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  secure  lecturers  who  will  treat  on 
such  subjects  as  Egyptian  Art,  Decadence 
of  Graeco-Roman  Art,  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  Modern  European  Schools.” 

“  But  Miss  Macaw,”  suggested  the  Tou¬ 
can,  “  do  you  really  suppose  you  can  find 
any  one  in  South  America  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  those — matters  ?  ” 

“No,”  replied  the  Macaw,  “if  the  mate¬ 


rial  had  been  here  I  should  not  have  bden 
needed.  I  shall  first  of  all,  at  this  house 
open  a  Normal  School,  a  training  class  for 
teachers,  and  I  will  myself  educate  my  pro¬ 
fessors  and  lecturers.” 

“  Oh  dear  !  ”  sighed  the  Toucan. 

“  What ’s  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  the  Macaw 
rather  sharply. 

“  You  ’ll  never  have  any  time  to  see  me.” 

“  Not  unless  you  decide  to  become  a  pro¬ 
fessor  or  a  lecturer,”  said  the  Macaw. 

“  But  I  can’t  you  know  ;  there  is  that  dia¬ 
mond  mine  of  mine  that  requires  all  my 
attention  to  keep  it  from  being  discovered. 
Besides  I  never  would  make  a  professor.” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  replied  the  Macaw,  “  but 
you  could  subscribe  a  few  diamonds  and  let 
me  put  your  name  down  to  help  along  the 
enterprise.” 

“Oh!  yes,”  replied  the  Toucan,  “with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure.” 

And  as  the  Macaw  tucked  the  diamonds 
into  a  humming-bird’s  nest  in  which  she 
kept  her  pin-money,  she  remarked  to  the 
Toucan  by  way  of  farewell,  “And  now  we 
shall  be  only  too  happy  to  spare  you.” 

But  like  most  lovers  he  was  not  to  be  rid 
of  so  easily,  and  as  he  left  her  whispered, 
“  Can’t  you  find  time  before  I  go  to  let  me 
tell  you  something  ?  ” 

But  the  Macaw  was  pretty  sure  now  that 
she  could  guess  what  it  was  that  the  Tou¬ 
can  wished  to  say,  and  she  elevated  her 
scornful  nose  and  shook  her  head.  “  Dear 
me  no,  Mr.  Toucan  ”  was  all  she  said,  “  not 
unless  it  has  something  to  do  with  Decora¬ 
tive  Art.” 

IY. 

TOE  NEW  SOCIETY. 

The  Macaw  had  appointed  a  particular 
day  on  which  to  meet  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  who  wished  to  join  the  Normal 
School,  and  she  was  both  surprised  and 
delighted  at  the  large  number  present.  She 
called  the  assemblage  to  order  and  stated 
the  object  of  the  meeting  in  a  very  parlia¬ 
mentary  manner,  and  then  consulted  her 
tablets.  “  The  first  Professorship  which  I 
am  desirous  of  establishing,”  she  said,  “  is 
that  of  Perspective ;  is  there  any  one  here 
who  would  like  to  adopt  this  study  as  a 
specialty  ?  ” 
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What  is  it  like?  ”  asked  a  tree-toad. 

“  It  is  very  much  like  Geometry,”  replied 
the  Macaw,  “  it  treats  of  lines  and  angles.” 

“  The  spiders  know  most  about  Geome¬ 
try,”  suggested  a  dragon-fly,  whereupon 
some  one  in  the  company  exclaimed,  “Pro¬ 
fessor  Tarantula!  Professor  Tarantula!” 
“  Professor  Tarantula !  ”  was  repeated  on 
all  sides  and  the  newly  elected  professor 
came  forward.  He  was  so  frightfully 
ugly  that  the  Macaw  could  not  repress  a 
start. 

“What  instructions  have  you  for  me?” 
he  asked,  glaring  at  the  Macaw  from  his 
cruel  eyes. 

“  There  are  two  binds  of  Perspective,” 
began  the  Macaw,  but  with  all  her  experi¬ 
ence  of  society  she  could  not  feel  at  ease  in 
his  presence,  “  Aerial  and  Linear.” 

“  Which  means  I  take  it,”  interrupted 
the  Tarantula,  “  the  science  of  spinning 
lines  in  the  air.  I  think  I  may  say  without 
egotism  that  I  am  a  master  of  the  science  of 
Geometry  and  I  have  no  doubt — ” 

“  Plow  did  you  learn  Geometry  ?  ”  asked 
the  Macaw  abruptly,  for  she  did  not  at  all 
fancy  being  lectured  by  the  Tarantula. 
All  society  was  divided  in  her  mind  into 
three  classes  :  1.  charming  people ;  2.  com¬ 

mon  people  ;  3.  insufferable  people,  and  she 
was  mentally  writing  down  Professor  Ta¬ 
rantula  under  the  head  of  insufferable. 

“Geometry?”  replied  the  Tarantula ;  “I 
evolved  it  from  my  inner  consciousness.” 

“  Very  well,  then  you  may  evolve  Per¬ 
spective  from  your  inner  consciousness  too,” 
said  the  Macaw,  and  then  she  bit  her  lip,  or 
her  beak,  for  she  felt  she  had  said  a  very 
pert  thing,  and  pertness  was  quite  beneath 
a  Macaw  whose  boast  was  that  she  knew 
how  to  be  lady-like  on  all  occasions ;  it  was 
only  fit  for  the  school-girl  Humming  Birds. 
But  the  Tarantula  only  bowed  with  a  self- 
satisfied  air  as  he  retired ;  he  felt  that  she 
had  paid  him  a  compliment,  and  he  began 
at  once  to  evolve  perspective,  spinning  long 
lines  across  everybody’s  picture  plane  and 
appearing  at  every  imaginable  point  except 
the  vanishing  point. 

The  Macaw  again  consulted  her  tablets. 
“  Who  is  best  fitted  to  take  the  chair  of 
Water  Colors  ?  ”  she  asked. 


“  The  Victoria  Regia,”  cried  several  voices 
at  once.  The  graceful  lily  queen  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  her  seat  and  bowed  her  acknowl¬ 
edgements  with  such  perfect  manner  that 
the  Macaw  almost  envied  her.  The  vote 
which  elected  her  was  almost  unanimous, 
there  being  but  one  dissenting  voice ;  that 
came  from  a  wizened  little  Chameleon. 

“Mrs.  Presidentess !  ”  he  began,  “I  rise 
to  a  question.  It  is  quite  indisputable  that 
Miss  Regia  is  competent  to  teach  water  but 
does  she  know  anything  about  colors?  I 
for  one  am  very  much  afraid  that  she  will 
create  a  tendency  among  her  pupils  to  an 
over-use  of  Lake.” 

The  Victoria  Regia  was  too  great  a  favor¬ 
ite  for  the  Chameleon's  stricture  to  have 
any  effect  on  any  one  but  the  Macaw  who, 
remembering  that  he  had  a  great  reputation 
for  discrimination  in  color,  tendered  him 
the  position  of  Professor  of  Oil  Colors.  An 
old  Alligator  w'as  then  heard  to  suggest 
rather  cuttingly  that  it  was  now  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Regia’s  turn  to  rise  and,  while  she 
admitted  the  Chameleon’s  appreciation  of 
colors,  inquire  what  he  knew  about  oils. 
The  Victoria  Regia  was  too  good-natured 
to  act  on  the  suggestion,  and  Mr.  Scarabseus 
Beetle  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
class  in  Modeling  in  Clay  and  to  lecture  on 
Egyptian  Art.  A  Paroquet  remarked  sneer- 
ingly  that  the  Beetle  had  never  been  known 
to  show  any  taste  for  decoration  except  in 
the  way  of  scarf-pins  for  flashy  neckties  for 
flashier  young  men  ; .  but  wrhen  a  cross  old 
Trogon  said  that  his  only  objection  to  the 
Beetle  was  that  he  was  so  green  looking, 
the  Paroquet  took  it  as  a  personal  insult 
and  seconded  his  election  warmly.  A  Coy- 
per  or  South  American  Beaver  from  the 
upper  falls  of  the  Madeira  river  was  made 
Professor  of  Wood-carving,  an  Ant  of  Etch¬ 
ing,  and  a  great  spotted  Jaguar  of  Anatomy ; 
the  other  animals  protesting  that  there  should 
be  no  vivisection  in  the  Anatomy  class. 
The  other  chairs  were  rapidly  filled  and  the 
lectures  provided  for,  one  of  the  Monkeys 
agreeing  to  give  illustrations  of  Technique 
and  Expression,  the  Armadillo  lectured 
on  Antique  Armor,  and  the  Boa  Constrictor 
consenting  to  hold  himself  ready  for  what¬ 
ever  was  needed  in  the  way  of  Finish  and 
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Execution.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  assembly  that  no  member  of  the  Boa 
Constrictor’s  class  could  fail  at  the  end  of 
the  term  of  being  a  very  highly-finished 
pupil  indeed. 

And  so  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art 
■with  its  Art  School  was  organized,  not 
without  much  dissatisfaction  it  must  be 
confessed,  for  though  the  Macaw  had  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  very  long  list  of  instructors 
there  were  still  some  who  were  left  out; 
these  the  Macaw  had  hoped  would  become 
students  but  they  had  no  idea  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  The  Otter,  who  was 
such  an  accomplished  fisher  that  fishing  for 
office  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  him,  was  the  most  disappointed 
and  he  immediately  organized  an  Art  Jour¬ 
nal  whose  main  object  was  to  find  fault 
with  everything  that  was  done  by  the  new 
society.  The  Vampire  was  evening  reporter. 
The  Tapir,  a  stupid  fellow  but  a  heavy 
business  man  backed  the  enterprise  finan¬ 
cially  ;  the  Alligator  was  made  Office  Editor, 
using  his  great  jaws  for  scissors  to  make 
clippings  from  exchanges  and  manifesting 
qu.te  a  talent  in  his  original  productions 
for  throwing  mud  at  the  Art  School.  The 
D  ragon-fiy  was  review'er.  The  king  of  the 
Spiders,  the  Mygale  Blondii,  on  account  of 
a  hereditary  spite  for  Tarantula  allowed 
his  distinguished  name  to  be  used  as  the 
editor  of  the  magazine,  and  he  occasionally 
dropped  them  a  line  or  wrote  an  editorial  full 
of  venom,  but  the  drudgery  of  the  easy 
chair  was  left  to  the  Alligator.  The  Misses 
Mosquito  wrote  poetry  which  had  a  very 
musical  flow,  but  left  an  unpleasant  sensa¬ 
tion  after  reading.  All  the  other  disap¬ 
pointed  and  unfriendly  creatures  were. on 
the  staff  of  contributors. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  the  war 
that  followed  between  the  Society  and  the 
Art  Journal,  or  the  tribulation  that  the  Ma¬ 
caw  endured  from  foes  without  and  foes 
within,  and  how  between  Professor  Taran¬ 
tula  and  his  cousin  the  editor  with  the 
unpronounceable  name  she  was  ready  to  lay 
down  her  life  with  vexation. 

The  Art  students  were  principally  Hum¬ 
ming-Birds  and  Butterflies,  frivolous  little 
creatures  who  knew  very  little  about  the 


scope  of  Decorative  Art,  and  what  was 
worse  cared  even  less. 

The  Art  School  had  been  in  progress  a 
year  when  the  Art  Journal  began  to  insist 
that  it  was  time  for  the  Society  to  give  an 
exhibition  and  show  what  it  could  do,  if 
indeed  it  could  do  anything.  And  so  much 
against  the  better  judgment  of  their  Lady 
Patroness  and  President  the  Macaw,  for 
she  felt  that  in  this  stage  of  the  Society’s 
history  an  Exhibition  was  premature,  it 
was  announced  and  in  due  time  took  place. 
If  I  were  to  describe  it  to  you,  you  would 
think  that  I  was  caricaturing  the  Loan  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Academy  of  Design,  for  the 
Macaw  had  copied  it  as  far  as  she  could. 
Enormous  turtle  shells  leaning  against  the 
trees  represented  the  suits  of  armor,  buck¬ 
ler  and  cuirass,  shield,  and  breastplate, 
and  some  of  them  were  quite  as  handsome 
as  any  at  our  Exhibition  for  they  were 
made  of  solid  plates  of  real  tortoise  shell. 
Instead  of  a  catalogue  Professor  Armadillo 
was  there  in  person  to  explain  them.  A 
little  higher  up  in  the  lower  branches  of  the 
trees  were  beds  of  blossoming  orchids ;  these 
represented  the  cases  in  which  costly  articles 
were  deposited,  and  the  blossoms  themselves, 
were  the  satin-lined  caskets.  Here  were 
displayed  exquisite  fans,  each  Butterfly  ex¬ 
hibited  at  least  a  pair,  of  finest  gauze  and 
lace,  decorated  with  far  greater  taste  and 
with  more  delicate  combinations  of  color 
than  any  fan  painted  by  the  most  renowned 
of  French  artists.  All  of  the  departments 
■were  represented  ;  there  were  quantities  of 
delicate  egg-shell  porcelain,  vases  of  ex¬ 
quisite  shape  made  of  the  calices  of  flowers, 
Wood-carving  contributed  by  the  Rodent 
family,  and  Bubbles  sent  by  the  Piraracu, 
a  great  river  fish,  which  were  entered  as 
iridescent  glass  and  were  quite  as  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  and  twice  as  fragile,  besides 
a  great  many  other  exhibits  which  I  have  n’t 
time  to  mention. 

1  here  were  a  great  many  distinguished 
visitors ;  Sophornis  Magnificus  from  Rio 
Janeiro  was  there  in  a  very  elaborate  Eliza- 
bethan  ruff,  and  a  diadem  that  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  heighth  of  her  petite  figure  ; 
Rupicola  Sunguinolenta  from  Ecuador  wore 
a  beautiful  cardinal  satin  coat,  and  the 
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Toucan  -who  came  on  purpose  from  the  dia¬ 
mond  regions  sported  a  sulphur-colored 
velvet  waistcoat.  In  spite  of  his  gay  attire 
he  wandered  rather  disconsolately  among 
the  beautiful  objects,  for  the  Macaw  was 
so  annoyed  because  the  Realejo  or  Organ- 
Bird  and  the  Campanero  or  Tolling-bell  Bird 
■were  discussing  Mozart’s  Requiem  instead 
of  talking  Art,  and  because  the  Umbrella 
Bird  would  not  consent  to  leave  his  um¬ 
brella  at  the  desk  but  was  continually 
poking  it  at  the  pictures,  that  she  really 
did  not  notice  that  the  Toucan  was  there. 
Another  thing  that  troubled  the  Macaw  was 
the  presence  in  full  force  of  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Art  Journal,  reporters,  critics,  review¬ 
ers  and  correspondents.  There  was  an 
Iguana  who  especially  irritated  her  for  he 
was  an  “  interviewer,”  and  before  she  knew 
it  she  was  talking  confidentially  to  him,  and 
in  return  for  his  pretended  sympathy  and 
interest  had  disclosed  a  great  many  facts  in 
regard  to  the  Society  which  she  certainly 
did  not  wish  to  see  blazoned  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Art  Journal.  After  the  hypo¬ 
critical  enthusiasm  of  the  Iguana  it  was 
almost  refreshing  to  talk  with  some  mon¬ 
keys  who  represented  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Amazonian  Valley.  These  Monkeys  were 
all  old  beaux  with  eye-glasses,  who  prided 
themselves  on  being  connoisseurs  and  wTere, 
as  Mr.  Aldrich  has  said  of  another  class  of 
beings,  either  “  sesthetic,  or  historic,  or 
scientific  or  analytic,  or  didactic,  or  any 
kind  of  ic  except  enthusiastic.” 

Poor  Lady  Patroness — she  was  heart-sick 
and  weary  enough  of  it  all  before  the  exhi¬ 
bition  closed.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
everybody  was  so  ungrateful ;  no  one  gave 
her  the  slightest  credit  for  anything  but  the 
mistakes  and  failures  of  the  enterprise ; 
from  the  professors  to  the  students  it  was 
all  vexation  and  she  wished  that  she  had 
never  left  New  York  on  her  “  Mission  of 
Disseminating  a  Knowledge  of  Decorative 
Art.”  But  when  an  advance  sheet  of  the 


Art  Journal  printed  on  a  banana  leaf  was 
sent  her  with  the  compliments  of  the  ag¬ 
gravating  Iguana,  the  poor  harassed,  perse¬ 
cuted  Macaw  burst  into  tears  and  declared 
that  she  would  have  been  happier  if  Miss 
Tode  had  killed,  stuffed  and  mounted  her 
on  a  wire  perch  with  green  strawberry 
leaves.  She  was  sitting  at  the  window  of 
her  fig  tree  mansion  when  she  said  this,  in 
a  balcony  formed  of  lianas,  or  interlacing 
vines,  which  drooped  over  the  river.  The 
faithful  Toucan  was  not  far  off,  and  he  flew 
to  her  with  such  precipitancy  that  he  quite 
miscalculated  the  length  of  his  nose  and 
nearly  pushed  the  Macaw  into  the  river. 

“  There,”  he  exclaimed  in  despair,  “  that 
was  just  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you  before 
you  went  away.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  what  you  wanted  was 
only  to  give  me  a  start  like  that  ?  ”  asked 
the  Macaw,  and  she  wept  now'  as  much  from 
fresh  disappointment  as  from  vexation,  for 
she  had  thought  all  along  that  the  Toucan 
had  something  very  different  to  say  to  her, 
and  that  perhaps  when  she  grew  tired  of 
playing  with  Decorative  Art  she  might  find 
time  to  listen  to  him. 

“  I  mean,”  said  the  Toucan,  “  that  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  was  afraid  it  was 
my  nose  that  kept  you  at  such  a  distance 
from  me,  and  that  if  this  was  the  case  I 
would  willingly  cut  it  off.” 

“  No,  no,”  exclaimed  the  Macaw,  “  it  is 
not  your  nose,  it  is  Decorative  Art  which 
has  kept  you  at  a  distance  ;  and  I  ’ll  do  just 
what  you  have  offered  to  do  to  your  nose — 
I  ’ll  cut  it,  this  very  minute  ” 

And  so  she  did,  and  there  was  a  very 
grand  wedding  and  the  Toucan  took  her 
away  for  a  wedding  journey  to  the  “  Sun¬ 
down  Seas  ”  and  then  to  live  in  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Regions,  and  they  lived  ever  after¬ 
ward  in  peace  and  happiness,  the  Macaw 
never  offering  to  decorate  so  much  as  a 
ginger  jar  or  a  blacking  bottle. 

Lizzie  W.  Cliampney. 
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Forgive,  0  Lord,  the  doubts  that  break 
Thy  promises  to  me; 

Forgive  me  that  I  fail  to  take 
Thy  pardou  full  and  free. 

“  I  will  have  mercy,”  thou  hast  said; 

“My  ways  are  not  your  ways;” 

Yet  from  thy  presence  I  have  fled, 

I  dared  not  trust  thy  grace. 

I  sought  to  put  my  sins  away, 

I  strove  to  do  thy  will; 

And  yet,  whene’er  I  tried  to  pray 
My  heart  was  doubting  still. 

I  thought  that  Thou  with  jealous  eye 
Wast  watching  me  alway, 

My  deeds  to  mark,  my  steps  to  spy 
Whene’er  I  went  astray. 

I  hoped  that  when,  by  days  and  years 
Of  service  and  of  prayer, 

I  had  besought  thy  grace  with  tears, 

Thy  mercy  I  might  share. 

Forgive,  O  Father,  this  my  sin, 

This  jealous  doubting  heart; 

For  when  men  seek  thy  love  to  win, 

And  choose  the  better  part, 

I  know  that,  swifter  than  the  light 
Leaps  earthward  from  the  sun, 

■  Thy  pardoning  love,  thy  rescuing  might 
Speed  down  to  every  one. 

The  experimental  value  of  absolution  is  often 
insisted  upon  by  Catholic  writers.  What  has 
given  the  priesthood  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the 
masses,  it  is  said,  is  their  unhesitating  proclama¬ 
tion  of  forgiveness  to  the  faithful.  And  it  is 
sometimes  argued  that  Protestant  ministers  must 
assume  the  same  authority  if  they  would  com¬ 
pete  with  their  Catholic  brethren.  But  it  would 
not  be  well,  surely,  to  assume  for  strategic  pur¬ 
poses  a  power  which  one  does  not  possess.  The 
utmost  that  any  man,  priest  or  parson,  has  any 
right  to  say  is  that  “  he  that  confesseth  and  for- 
saketh  his  sins  shall  find  mercy.”  That  fact  he 
ought  to  make  very  plain.  The  certainty  that 
every  soul  that  turns  penitently  to  God  will 
receive  immediate  forgiveness  he  must  always 
emphasize.  In  what  is  commonly  known  as 
absolution  the  priest  assumes  to  know  that  the 
sinner  has  repented,  and  upon  this  knowledge 
bases  his  announcement  to  the  sinner  that  he  is 
forgiven.  This  knowledge  no  man  possesses. 
The  priest  says,  “  I  know  that  you  have  repented, 


and  therefore  I  am  authorized  to  tell  you,  that 
you  are  forgiven.”  This  is  the  common  theory 
of  absolution.  All  that  he  has  a  right  to  say  is, 
“  You  know  whether  you  have  repented  or  not. 
I  know,  and  am  commissioned  to  tell  you  that 
when  you  repent  you  are  immediately  forgiven.” 
This  is  something  very  different  from  absolution. 
It  may  be  less  effective  in  multiplying  devotees, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  true. 

Let  us  beware  of  a  technical  notion  of  relig- 
ous  life  and  truth.  The  essence  and  power  of  re¬ 
ligion  are  often  contained  in  that  which  has  not 
the  ritual  imprint.  “  We  may  take  up,”  says 
Dora  Greenwell,  “  some  exquisite  poem  or  story, 
with  no  directly  religious  bearing,  and  feel  that  it 
is  religions  because  it  strikes  a  chord  so  deep  in 
human  nature  that  we  feel  that  it  is  only  the  Di¬ 
vine  nature,  ‘  God  who  encompasses  us,’  that  can 
respond  to  what  it  calls  forth.”  God  has  cleansed 
many  things  that,  to  the  prosaic  dogmatist  or 
ritualist,  seem  common  or  unclean.  His  ways 
are  not  our  ways.  He  is  subduing  to  himself 
forces  and  elements  of  life  that  often  seem  to 
us  quite  outside  the  spiritual  realm.  The  prog¬ 
ress  of  his  kingdom  is  not  wholly  reported  on  our 
church  registers,  and  the  songs  of  Zion  are  not  all 
sung  by  our  choirs.  The  wind  that  bloweth  where 
it  listeth  bears  in  its  sweet  breath  the  fragrance 
of  many  flowers  that  do  not  grow  in  our  gardens. 
Let  us  be  ready  to  feel  the  heavenly  influences 
even  when  we  cannot  analyze  and  classify  them, 
and  learn  to  think  more  of  divine  realities  than  of 
human  phrases. 

“Christ,”  says  Baxter  “is  not  such  a  phy¬ 
sician  as  to  perform  but  a  supposed  or  reputative 
cure.  He  came  not  to  persuade  His  Father  to 
judge  us  to  be  well  because  He  himself  is  well, 
or  to  leave  us  uncured  persuading  God  that  we 
are  cured.”  It  is  well  for  us  to  dismiss  from  our 
minds  all  notions  of  a  fictitious  or  quasi  right¬ 
eousness.  “  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  right¬ 
eous.”  A  religion  that  does  not  help  us  to  do 
right  is  a  snare. 

“  And  I  inquired  ”  says  Augustine  “  what  ini¬ 
quity  was,  and  found  it  to  be  no  substance  but  the 
perversion  of  man’s  will  from  Thee,  the  Supreme, 
towards  lower  things.”  Whoever  has  turned 
from  the  highest  path  open  to  him  into  any  lower 
path  is  walking  in  the  way  of  iniquity.  To  con¬ 
stitute  a  man  a  sinner  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  wilfully  set  himself  to  commit  some  fla¬ 
grant  immorality.  The  deliberate  preference  of 
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a  lower  to  a  higher  good  is  the  essence  of  sin. 
Many  men  who  are  walking  in  decorous  and  re¬ 
spectable  ways  know  themselves  to  be  great  sin¬ 
ners,  because  they  know  that  a  nobler  service 
than  that  in  which  they  are  now  engaged  is  open 
to  them  and  yet  they  refuse  to  enter  upon  it. 
“  Therefore  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  and 
doeth  it  not  to  him  it  is  sin.” 

“  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will 
not  believe.”  The  same  word  is  true,  even  now, 
of  many  who  hover  on  the  borders  of  the  religious 
life  and  will  not  enter  in.  They  want  some  pre¬ 
ternatural  and  spectacular  token  of  their  accept¬ 
ance  with  God  before  they  will  begin  to  serve 
him.  If  He  will  vouchsafe  them  a  vision  or  kin¬ 
dle  for  them  an  ecstasy  they  will  do  his  will; 
otherwise  they  will  not.  “  I  look  upon  it,”  writes 
Brainard,  “as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  work  of 
grace  among  the  Indians,  and  a  special  evidence 
of  its  being  from  a  divine  influence,  that  there 
has  been  till  now  no  visionary  notions,  trances  and 
imaginations  intermixed  with  those  rational  con¬ 
victions  of  sin  and  solid  consolations  which  num¬ 
bers  have  experienced ;  and  might  I  have  had  my 
desire  there  had  been  no  appearance  of  anything  of 
this  nature  at  all.”  It  would  seem  that  civilized 
disciples  in  these  days  might  entertain  views  of 
the  religious  life  as  rational  and  sober  as  did  these 
ancient  savages. 

Let  us  not  suppose  that  right  conduct  and  pure 
religious  sentiment  are  or  can  be  divorced  from 
clear  and  honest  thinking.  No  man  is  obliged  to 
use  powers  that  he  does  not  possess;  but  what¬ 
ever  mental  force  he  has  he  must  faithfully  em¬ 
ploy.  If  mental  faculties  may  be  fairly  called 
talents,  then  their  owner  is  not  to  wrap  them  up 
in  the  napkin  of  “unquestioning  faith,”  and 
bury  them  in  the  earth.  When  thought  abdicates 
in  behalf  of  belief  religion  degenerates  into  fan¬ 
aticism.  There  is  no  genuine  religious  sentiment 
that  is  not  nourished  by  vigorous  intellectual 
activity.  “  The  energies  of  the  intellect,  increase 
of  insight  and  enlarging  views,  are  necessary” 
says  Coleridge  “to  keep  alive  the  substantial 
faith  in  the  heart.  They  are  the  appointed  fuel 
to  the  sacred  fire.  In  the  state  of  perfection  all 
other  faculties  may  perhaps  be  swallowed  up  in 
love ;  but  it  is  on  the  wing  of  the  cherubim,  which 
the  ancient  Hebrew  doctors  interpreted  as  mean¬ 
ing  the  powers  and  efforts  of  the  intellect,  that 
we  must  first  be  borne  up  to  the  £  pure  Empyrean ;  * 
and  it  must  be  seraphs,  and  not  the  hearts  of  poor 
mortals  that  can  burn  unfueled  and  unfed.” 
This  strong  and  manly  thinking  about  the  highest 
themes  is,  however,  a  very  different  thing  from 
that  repetitious  assertion  of  certain  settled  propo¬ 
sitions,  which  is  so  often  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
the  religious  life.  The  mistake  of  the  dogmatist 
is  in  supposing  that  assent  rather  than  thought 
furnishes  the  spiritual  nature  with  its  proper 


nutriment.  The  kind  of  assent  which  is  often 
deemed  most  praiseworthy  is  an  act  of  the  will 
rather  than  of  the  intellect;  and  this  is  a  very 
different  exercise  from  that  of  which  Coleridge 
has  just  been  speaking. 

“Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy 
mind.”  This  is  the  first  and  great  command¬ 
ment.  Love  is  life.  It  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
of  our  being.  Only  as  we  worthily  love  do  we 
truly  live  ;  only  when  we  love  with  a  perfect 
affection  that  which  is  perfectly  worthy  of  our 
affection  do  we  attain  unto  the  supreme  good  of 
life.  Concerning  these  truths  there  has  been  no 
dispute  ;  all  that  is  deepest  in  man  has  affirmed 
them  with  unhesitating  faith.  And  therefore 
the  first  great  commandment  of  the  law  has  al¬ 
most  the  force  of  a  first  truth  of  reason.  Men 
have  always  been  ready  to  join  in  this  confession : 
“  I  need  to  love  some  one  with  heart  and  soul  and 
mind;  I  ought  to  love  God,  the  Infinitely  Good, 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul  and  mind.”  But 
when  you  have  denied  to  God  a  conscious  person¬ 
ality  what  have  you  done  with  these  deepest  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  human  nature  out  of  which  our 
highest  morality  springs  ?  You  have  cut  them  up 
by  the  roots,  or  trampled  them  under  your  feet. 
You  cannot  if  you  try  love  with  all  your  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  any  Being  that  cannot  love  you 
with  heart  and  soul  and  mind.  Personality  in 
God  is  the  correlate  of  morality  in  man.  The 
word  personality  is  one  over  which  men  quibble 
but  the  thing  is  precious.  A  God  that  cannot 
love  us  is  a  God  that  we  cannot  love. 

“Take  heed  how  ye  hear,”  is  an  injunction 
suitable  to  modern  church-goers.  There  is  a 
vast  deal  of  hearing  that  is  altogether  unproduc¬ 
tive.  The  faculties  summoned  to  service  by  the 
ordinary  auditor  are  the  critical  or  the  {esthetic 
faculties,  rather  than  the  spiritual.  Some  listen 
to  be  diverted,  some  to  pick  flaws  with  the  rhet¬ 
oric  or  the  reasoning,  some  simply  for  the  sake 
of  listening.  Going  to  church  and  hearing  a  ser¬ 
mon  every  Sunday  is  a  duty,  and  when  that  duty 
is  done  that  is  the  end  of  it.  “It  is  a  strange 
folly  in  multitudes  of  us”  says  Leighton  “to  set 
ourselves  no  mark,  to  propound  no  end  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Gospel.  The  merchant  sells  not 
merely  that  he  may  sell,  but  for  traffic,  and  traf¬ 
fics  that  he  may  be  rich.  The  husbandman 
plows  not  merely  to  keep  himself  busy  but  plows 
that  he  may  sow,  and  sows  that  he  may  reap 
with  advantage.  And  shall  we  do  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  and  fruitful  work  heedlessly,— hear,  only 
to  hear,  and  look  no  further?”  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  poor  preaching  in  our 
churches,  hut  there  is  vastly  more  of  poor  hear¬ 
ing.  And  one  good  way  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  pulpit  is  to  cultivate  conscientiousness  and 
reverence  and  thoughtfulness  in  the  pews. 
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MINT,  ANISE  AND  CUMMIN. 

Many  of  the  ministers  of  New  England  have 
been  favored  with  a  circular,  dated  at  Boston 
hut  hearing  no  signature,  in  which  they  are  “  in¬ 
vited  to  join  in  a  hand  of  Workers  with  our  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Beloved,  for  the  Salva¬ 
tion  of  Souls  by  means  of  a  Revival  in  this 
Church.”  What  church  is  meant  we  are  not 
told.  Perhaps  the  language  is  meant  to  apply  to 
any  church. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  this  revival,  Chris¬ 
tians  are  exhorted  to  put  their  names  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  solemn  profession  and  engagement:  “We 
do  desire,  and  will,  Consecrate  ourselves  to  God’s 
work  by  putting  away  every  conscious  evil  within 
us.”  The  reason  for  this  covenant  is  also  given: 
“  We  do  this,  O  God,  because  it  is  Thy  Holy 
will  that  we  should  he  cleansed  from  all  filthi¬ 
ness  of  the  flesh  and  all  alliance  with  the  devil.” 
Surely  these  are  good  resolves  and  grave  reasons. 
Such  a  consecration  and  such  a  cleansing  every 
man  needs  who  works  with  God.  And  without 
doubt  all  those  who  hear  this  summons  will  be¬ 
gin  to  examine  themselves,  to  see  what  the  evils 
are  that  they  ought  to  put  away  from  their  lives 
— the  habitual  faults  and  sins  that  hinder  them 
in  their  Christian  service.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
urged  that  each  man  knows  best  what  his  own 
hindrances  are,  and  that  it  is  rather  an  imper¬ 
tinence  to  go  about  pointing  out  other  people’s 
faults.  The  words  of  our  Lord,  bidding  us  to 
cast  the  beams  out  of  our  own  eyes  before  we 
undertake  the  removal  of  motes  from  the  eyes  of 
our  brethren,  would  indicate  that  the  duty  of 
censorship  is  one  that  every  man  would  better  do 
for  himself. 

The  promulgators  of  this  circular  are,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  different  opinion.  They  know  not 
only  what  their  own  easily  besetting  sins  are,  but 
they  know  those  of  their  brethren,  and  they  un¬ 
dertake  to  assist  the  consciences  of  their  fellow 
Christians  by  pointing  out  the  particulars  in 
which  they  need  to  be  reformed.  This  circular 
does  not  deal  in  generalities;  it  has  a  definite 
object;  to  the  end  that  “  all  filthiness  of  the 
flesh  should  be  cleansed  ”  and  “  all  alliance  with 
the  devil  ”  should  be  renounced  it  calls  for  signa- 
tures  to  the  following  pledge: 

“We  will,  for  Christ’s  sake— for  the  sake  of 
the  thousands  that  may  be  Redeemed,  and  for 
our  own  sake,  put  away  the  following  evils: 


“  We  will  not  use  Tobacco. 

“  We  will  not  drink  Spirituous  Liquors. 

“  We  will  not  go  to  the  Theater  or  any  like 
place. 

“  We  will  not  Dance. 

“  We  will  not  play  Cards  or  any  Game  of 
chance.” 

The  italics  of  our  quotation  represent  large  full- 
faced  type  in  the  circular  :  these  five  specific 
pledges  stand  out  as  the  definite  object  at  which 
the  circular  is  aimed. 

These  brethren  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  this 
proposition  does  not  strike  us  pleasantly.  To  be 
summoned  by  such  high  motives  to  such  a  lofty 
task  of  consecration  and  then  to  be  shown  as  the 
result  to  which  this  consecration  ought  to  con¬ 
duct  us,  such  a  pitiful  model  as  this,  is  quite 
disappointing.  It  makes  one  think  of  the 
Frenchman’s  climax  ou  looking  at  Niagara  : 
“  Magnificent !  Subleeme  1!  Pretty  good!!!  ” 

Possibly  the  authors  of  this  circular  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  these  things  which  they 
mention,  and  have  found  by  experience  that  they 
are  hindered  by  them  in  their  Christian  work. 
If  so  they  ought  by  all  means  to  renounce  them. 
But  are  they  entirely  certain  that  all  these  prac¬ 
tices  are  positively  sinful;  that  all  those  who 
follow  them  are  cherishing  in  their  hearts  “  con¬ 
scious  evil  ?  ” 

In  view  of  the  widespread  misery  and  crime 
that  result  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
we  think  that  the  Christian  man  does  right  who 
practices  and  advocates  total  abstinence.  We 
think  that  Jesus  Christ  would  have  been  a  total 
abstainer  if  he  had  lived  in  our  day.  But  he  was 
not,  while  he  was  here,  a  total  abstainer,  and  it 
is  not  judicious,  in  our  opinion,  to  intimate  that 
he  was  chargeable  either  with  “  filthiness  of  the 
flesh”  or  with  “alliance  with  the  devil.” 
Neither  should  we  like  to  say  what  this  cir¬ 
cular  implies,  that  all  those  are  thus  chargeable 
who  refuse  in  this  day  to  take  the  pledge  of  total 
abstinence.  They  do  not  think  as  we  do,  but 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  are  devoted  and 
earnest  Christians, — quite  as  free,  perhaps,  from 
“  conscious  evil  ”  as  the  authors  of  this  circular. 

As  for  the  other  items  of  the  pledge  under  con¬ 
sideration,  every  one  of  them  is  an  invasion  of 
the  realm  of  individual  liberty;  not  one  of  them 
can  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  essentials  of 
Christian  morality.  The  use  of  tobacco  may  be 
injurious  to  the  health  of  many  persons  and  such 
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use  of  it  is  a  sin ;  but  other  strong  stimulants  in 
common  use  produce  effects  equally  injurious, 
and  belong  in  the  same  condemnation.  The 
habitual  use  of  any  kind  of  unwholesome  food 
is  sinful;  the  indigestible  viands  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  tables  of  many  of  our  strenuous 
saints  tend,  quite  as  surely  as  tobacco,  to  derange 
the  stomach,  to  break  down  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  and  “  to  create  an  appetite  for  something 
stronger.”  This  whole  question  of  the  morals  of 
dietetics  is  one  of  great  importance  and  delicacy, 
and  “  happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself 
in  the  thing  which  he  alloweth.”  But  it  is  clearly 
a  matter  concerning  which  each  man  must  be  his 
own  judge;  and  when  one  set  of  men  rise  up  and 
charge  all  others  who  do  not  adopt  their  bill  of 
fare  with  “  conscious  evil  ”  or  with  “filthiness 
of  the  flesh”  they  are  guilty  of  an  impertinence 
to  which  the  Christian  code  allows  no  adequate 
reply. 

As  for  the  diversions  specified,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  to  some  persons  they  may  prove  in¬ 
jurious.  Such  persons  must  not  use  them.  But, 
he  who  does  not  know  that  multitudes  of  the 
purest  and  most  devoted  Christians  do  use  them 
discreetly  and  with  profit  to  their  physical  and 
moral  health,  is  a  very  ignorant  person.  The 
charge  that  all  who  find  recreation  in  the  pas¬ 
times  named  are  cherishing  in  their  hearts  “  con- 
cious  evil  ”  is  one  that  cannot  too  soon  be 
retracted . 

And  when  all  is  said,  what  a  diminutive  notion 
these  Boston  saints  must  have,  of  the  ideal  of 
Christian  manhood.  The  typical  Christian  in 
their  estimation  is  a  man  who  does  not  smoke  nor 
drink  wine,  nor  go  to  the  theater,  nor  dance,  nor 
play  at  cards.  When  they  have  found  a  man 
who  does  none  of  these  things  they  have  found 
their  model.  Not  only  is  their  “consecration” 
wholly  a  negative  thing,  it  is  limited  to  the  pet¬ 
tiest  negations.  Just  think  of  it  brethren!  You 
can  keep  this  solemn  five-fold  pledge  of  yours 
with  all  fidelity,  and  yet  break  every  one  of  the 
ten  commandments.  Very  likely  some  of  you 
are  breaking  a  good  share  of  them  every  day 
you  live.  “We  do  desire  and  will  Consecrate 
ourselves  by  putting  away  every  conscious  evil 
within  us,”  you  say.  And  then  you  go  on  to 
particularize  the  evils  that  you  will  put  away, 
and  the  only  ones  that  your  minds  rest  upon  are 
those  five  mentioned  above,  to  not  one  of  which, 
probably,  you  are  or  ever  were  addicted.  These 
are  other  people’s  sins,  not  yours.  When  you 
had  w'ritten  down  this  catalogue,  and  mailed  all 
these  circulars,  did  you  not  go  up  to  the  temple 
and  stand  and  pray  thus  with  yourselves:  “Lord 
we  thank  thee  that  we  are  not  as  other  men 
are?”  In  all  sincerity,  brethren,  if  you  had 
really  wanted  to  consecrate  yourselves,  “  by  put¬ 
ting  away  every  conscious  evil,”  do  you  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  you  would  have  found  some  sins  of 


your  own  to  put  away,  far  more  heinous  than 
any  of  these  ? 

Have  you  no  other  gods  before  Jehovah  ? 
Your  money,  your  family,  your  ambitions — do 
you  not  exalt  them  above  Him  ?  Some  sectarians 
put  their  sects  before  Jehovah.  Men  whom  they 
cannot  deny  to  be  workers  with  God  they  will  not 
suffer  to  work  for  their  sect.  Is  there  no  “  con¬ 
scious  evil  ”  of  this  sort  for  you  to  put  away? 

I)o  you  not  sometimes  steal  ?  Cheating  is 
stealing.  I)o  you  not  sometimes  kill  ?  Hatred 
is  murder.  And  many  a  man  who  has  been  as 
rigid  as  you  are  in  the  keeping  of  your  five  com¬ 
mandments,  has  been  so  hard  and  merciless  in 
his  treatment  of  his  work-people,  that  they  or 
their  children  have  died  by  slow  starvation. 
Are  there  no  sins  of  extortion  for  you  to  repent 
of  ?  In  your  heart  are  there  no  lurking  demons 
of  impure  desire  ?  Do  you  never  bear  false  wit¬ 
ness  against  your  neighbors, — never  speak  unfair 
and  censorious  words,  for  example,  about  those 
who  dance,  or  smoke  or  play  cards  ?  Do  not 
envy  and  jealousy  and  wrath  and  uncharitable¬ 
ness  still  find  a  home  in  your  hearts  ?  If  all  or 
any  of  these  things  are  true  of  you,  then  it  would 
seem  that  you  have  business  on  hand  so  urgent 
that  it  might  well  detain  you  from  preaching  a 
crusade  against  cards  and  dancing.  Solemnly, 
now,  are  not  the  sins  that  3rou  are  inclined  to  a 
great  deal  worse  than  these  you  mention,  -which 
you  have  no  mind  to  ? 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people  in  all  our  churches  whose  ideal  of 
Christian  consecration  and  Christian  manhood  is 
fairly  expressed  by  this  circular.  They  are  by 
no  means  the  best  Christians  in  our  churches; 
their  characters  when  measured  by  God’s  stand¬ 
ard  are  often  seen  to  be  very  defective ;  but  they 
are  often  the  noisest  and  the  most  strenuous  and 
the  most  censorious  of  the  saints;  they  do  not 
intend  to  tolerate  any  dissent  from  their  theories, 
and  they  are  free  to  say  what  this  circular  inti¬ 
mates,  that  “the  blood  of  the  lost ’’will  be  on 
those  who  differ  from  them.  These  brethren 
have  commonly  been  treated  w'ith  great  forbear¬ 
ance  ;  indeed  they  have  often  been  weakly 
allowed  to  impose  their  notions  upon  their 
neighbors;  but  it  is  about  time  to  give  notice  to 
those  who  make  the  commandments  of  God  of 
none  effect  by  their  traditions,  and  who  tithe 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin  while  neglecting  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  that  the^  are  not 
the  keepers  of  other  men’s  consciences,  and  that 
it  behooves  them  to  speak  in  a  somewhat  less 
omniscient  way  of  the  “  conscious  evil  ”  in  other 
men’s  hearts.  _ 

COLLEGE  FRAUDS. 

Recent  events  have  brought  the  subject  of 
college  morality  again  into  public  view.  The 
phase  of  the  question  that  is  now  most  promi- 
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nent  respects  the  surveillance  commonly  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  students  by  their  instructors  to 
prevent  cheating  in  recitations.  The  professor 
frequently  acts  upon  the  theory  that  students 
•will  always  cheat  if  they  can,  and  the  student  is 
very  apt  to  infer  that  the  sin  consists  not  so 
much  in  cheating  as  in  getting  caught  at  it.  The 
various  tricks  which  are  resorted  to  in  the  reci¬ 
tation  rooms  and  especially  in  the  examination 
rooms  are  familiar  to  all  old  collegians;  and  the 
bad  usage,  which  has  come  down  from  hoary  an¬ 
tiquity,  does  not  seem  to  be  waning.  Closely  con¬ 
nected  with  this  is  the  practice  of  using  transla¬ 
tions  and  keys  in  the  preparation  of  lessons. 
This  is  of  course  injurious  to  those  who  resort  to 
it  and  unfair  to  those  tvho  do  not,  yet  many  stu¬ 
dents  are  addicted  to  it. 

All  this  deceit  and  trickery  are  relics  of  a  state 
of  war.  The  relation  between  the  schoolmaster 
and  pupil  was  formerly  conceived  to  be  a 
belligerent  relation.  The  schoolmaster’s  pre¬ 
sumption  was  that  the  pupil  would  learn  only 
as  he  was  forced  to  learn  and  would  behave 
himself  only  as  he  was  compelled  to  behave 
himself.  The  pupil  accepted  the  issue,  and  was 
ready  to  match  his  wits  against  the  master’s 
brute  strength.  And  though  this  old  notion  that 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil  are  natural  enemies  is 
not  current  now-a-days,  some  of  its  corollaries 
do  yet  survive,  and  the  practice  of  cheating  is 
one  of  them.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  tacitly 
justified,  is  simply  this  old  maxim,  “  Everything 
is  fair  in  war.” 

The  tone  that  is  taken  by  the  college  officers 
toward  the  students  often  provokes  this  miscon¬ 
duct.  If  young  men  see  that  they  are  expected 
to  behave  disorderly  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
for  them  to  disappoint  this  expectation.  If  the 
discipline  deals  largely  in  espionage  the  students 
will  deal  largely  in  deceit.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  they  may  also  be  expected  to  stand  com¬ 
pactly  together  against  the  government,  to  pro¬ 
tect  one  another  in  misdemeanors,  and,  in  the 
fortunes  of  war  to  take  every,  possible  advantage 
of  the  enemy.  We  have  known  instructors  in 
college  to  recognize  this  condition  of  belligerency. 
We  heard  a  professor  once  jocosely  defy  a  class 
to  get  possession  of  the  printed  questions,  before 
an  important  examination.  The  challenge  was 
accepted,  and  the  students  got  the  papers  from 
this  very  professor  and  used  them  freely,  passing 
an  examination  that  was  quite  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  the  college.  Many  men  in  other 
matters  conscientious  justified  their  use  of  these 
examination  papers  on  the  ground  of  the  profes¬ 
sor’s  challenge.  The  incident  illustrates  the 
status  of  the  ordinary  college  government,  and 
shows  the  nature  of  the  only  plea  upon  which  the 
student  can  palliate  his  petty  frauds  and  disor¬ 
ders. 

These  practices  are,  however,  so  far  as  the 


students  are  concerned,  wholly  indefensible. 
The  excuse  to  which  we  have  just  referred  is  not 
valid,  as  every  honorable  man  knowrs.  Espion¬ 
age  or  even  despotism  do  not  justify  fraud.  And 
it  is  high  time  that  these  demoralizing  customs 
were  put  away  from  all  our  colleges.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  true  that  many  young  men  are  guilty  of 
deception  in  college  who  would  never  resort  to  it 
elsewhere;  they  teach  themselves  that  the  college 
code  requires  a  less  scrupulous  truthfulness  than 
is  expected  in  other  affairs.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
great  misfortune  that  a  man  should  ever  learn  to 
resort  to  any  kind  of  trickery.  The  clear  truth¬ 
fulness  of  many  a  young  man  has  received  its 
first  blur  in  these  college  strategems;  because  of 
these  offences  it  was  easier  for  him  afterward  to 
become  a  defaulter  or  a  tricky  politician.  And 
the  hope  that  this  bad  system  may  be  abolished 
altogether  does  not  seem  to  us  extravagant.  In 
order,  however,  that  this  may  be  done  there  is 
need  that  officers  as  well  as  students  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  war  is  over,  and  agree  in 
regarding  the  college  as  a  commonwealth  rather 
than  a  despotism. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  entire  abo¬ 
lition  of  restraint  and  espionage,  and  the  putting 
of  every  man  on  his  honor  would  work  a  great 
reform  in  college  morals.  The  remedy  of  expul¬ 
sion  could  not,  of  course,  be  relinquished ;  men 
who  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  would  need  to  be  summarily  re¬ 
moved.  But  if  the  students  generally  were  given 
to  understand  that  they  were  neither  watched 
nor  distrusted;  that  each  man  was  expected  to 
be  a  law  unto  himself;  that  the  faculty  would 
deal  frankly  with  the  students  and  expect  frank 
dealings  from  them ;  that  they  were  regarded  as 
gentlemen,  and  trusted  to  maintain,  in  all  their 
relations  with  one  another  and  with  the  officers, 
that  scrupulous  truthfulness  which  is  the  first 
mark  of  a  gentleman,  we  do  not  doubt  that  a 
powerful  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  things 
that  are  honest  and  true  and  of  good  report  could 
be  awakened  among  the  students  themselves. 
Indeed  there  is  not  anywhere  else  a  class  of 
young  men  who  would  respond  so  quickly  as  the 
students  in  the  colleges  to  an  overture  of  this 
nature.  They  are  the  manliest,  the  most  honor¬ 
able,  the  most  ingenuous  young  men  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

We  have  hope,  too,  that  whatever  the  faculties 
may  choose  to  do,  the  students  will  come  to  see 
the  way  of  honor  and  walk  in  it.  These  small 
trickeries  are  not  worthy  of  them,  and  they  know 
it  very  well.  They  try  to  convince  themselves 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  using  ponies,  and  in 
cheating  at  recitations,  and  in  the  various  subter¬ 
fuges  and  tricks  of  college  life,  but  they  know 
that  such  things  are  not  good  for  them.  And  we 
want  to  second,  by  our  word,  the  protest  of  their 
better  natures.  It  does  n’t  pay  to  lie,  fellows, 
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nor  to  cheat — not  even  in  fun.  You  'mil  not 
think  of  it  with  complacency  by  and  by;  you 
will  be  sorry  for  it,  and  ashamed  of  it.  All  of 
you  who  believe  in  nobleness  and  honor,  make  a 
league  and  swear  one  to  another  that  you  will 
never  be  guilty  of  it  again! 


OUR  LAY’S  AXD  OUR  LAW-MAKERS. 

The  close  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  suggests 
a  few  sober  reflections  upon  the  quality  of  cur¬ 
rent  legislation.  Probably  the  late  but  not  much 
lamented  national  legislature  was  no  worse  than 
many  of  its  predecessors ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  nature  of  the  enterprises  to  which  it  has 
devoted  the  larger  part  of  its  time  and  energies, 
the  prospect  of  wise  and  safe  legislation  is  not  so 
bright  as  we  could  wish.  It  is  a  fact  which  no 
member  of  Congress  would  think  of  denying  that 
the  main  occupation  of  the  last  session  has  been 
politics  and  not  law-making.  In  other  words  the 
principal  concern  of  the  great  majority  of  both 
parties  has  been  to  prepare  for  carrying  future 
elections  rather  than  to  attend  to  the  present 
business  of  the  government.  The  main  question 
of  the  average  Senator  or  Representative  is, 
“  How  can  I  inflict  the  most  injury  upon  the 
other  party  and  make  the  most  capital  for  my 
own?” 

This  was  the  great  object  sought  in  the  long 
and  fatiguing  investigations  which  the  Congress 
has  been  conducting.  Each  party  has  been 
trying  to  kill  off  the  other.  The  result  of  the 
investigation  by  Mr.  Potter’s  committee,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  majority  and  a  minority  report, — the 
majority  report,  signed  by  the  democratic  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  making  as  much  as  they 
can  of  the  frauds  committed  by  Republicans  and 
as  little  as  they  can  of  the  frauds  committed  by 
Democrats;  the  minority  report,  signed  by  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee,  glozing 
over  the  Returning  Board  iniquities  and  coming 
down  heavily  on  the  Cipher  Dispatches.  Is  either 
of  these  reports  is  expected  or  intended  to  secure 
the  prevention  or  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  dis¬ 
cussed;  both  of  them  are  calculated  for  use  in 
the  next  presidential  election. 

It  would  not  have  taken  these  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  very  long  to  find  out  that  there  was  fraud 
enough  on  both  sides;  if,  having  reached  that  ob¬ 
vious  conclusion,  they  had  addressed  themselves 
to  the  task  of  maturing  some  practical  legislation 
by  which  such  mischiefs  might  be  prevented  in  the 
future  they  would  have  shown  themselves  states¬ 
men;  but  the  attention  which  they  have  given  to 
this  vital  matter  is  casual,  and  the  utterly  parti¬ 
san  animus  of  the  whole  investigation  is  apparent 
to  everybody. 

The  same  thing  may  he  said  of  the  Pension 
Bill  and  the  Anti-Chinese  legislation,  and  of 
many  other  measures  that  have  engrossed  the 


time  of  this  departed  Congress:  demagogy  far 
more  than  statesmanship  was  the  seed  from 
which  they  sprang. 

Facts  like  these  which  are  all  the  while  appear¬ 
ing  not  only  in  AVashington  but  in  many  of  the 
State  capitals  show  that  the  political  reformer  is 
not  yet  out  of  business,  albeit  the  compensation 
for  his  services  may  still  be  small.  President 
White  of  Cornell  University  has  lately  been 
making  some  remarks  on  this  general  subject,  in 
which  hs  dwells  not  so  much  upon  the  partisan 
character  of  current  legislation,  as  upon  the  igno¬ 
rance  which  finds  expression  in  it.  His  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  member  of  the  Yew  York  Senate  for 
four  years  enables  him  to  speak  with  some 
authority  in  the  premises,  and  when  he  alleges 
that  he  has  “  seen  laws  for  the  repression  of 
crime  discussed  with  an  utterly  inadequate 
knowledge  of  principles  that  in  other  lands  have 
been  carefully  settled,”  and  “  the  settled  experi¬ 
ence  and  simplest  reasonings  and  conclusions  of 
thoughtful  men  in  various  nations  pass  for  noth¬ 
ing,”  in  determining  great  questions  of  finance, 
he  sets  before  us  a  very  serious  fact.  The  only 
remedy  that  Mr.  AA'hite  suggests  for  this  deplor¬ 
able  state  of  things  is  the  thorough  training  of 
the  young  men  of  our  colleges  in  political  and 
social  science.  But  the  nation's  reply  is  alto¬ 
gether  pertinent:  “AVe  can  imagine  no  more 
serious  obstacle  to  a  man’s  ^successful  entrance 
into  politics  in  this  State  than  a  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  in  political  economy,  law  and  social  science.” 
This  statement  would  not  hold  good  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  but  in  too  many  neighborhoods  it 
would  be  found  strictly  true.  The  remedy  sug¬ 
gested  does  not  therefore  appear  to  reach  the 
case. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  represen¬ 
tative  government,  and  that  the  people  are  likely 
to  choose  legislators  who  fairly  represent  them. 
If  they  are  ignorant  and  brutal,  their  ignorance 
and  brutality  will  find  voice  at  Washington,  and 
in  the  State  Capitols.  And  by  the  rapid  immi¬ 
gration  of  great  masses  of  ignorant  Europeans 
and  the  sudden  admission  to  the  suffrage  of 
some  millions  of  ignorant  negroes,  the  average 
intelligence  of  our  voters  has  been  greatly  low¬ 
ered.  The  percentage  of  the  wholly  illiterate  in 
the  voting  population  is  much  larger  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  Of  course  the  result  of  this 
change  will  appear  in  all  the  current  legislation 
and  administration.  The  stream  will  not  rise 
higher  than  its  fountain,  and  the  people  are  the 
source  from  which  political  mprality  as  well  as 
political  power  is  derived. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  only  adequate  reme¬ 
dies  that  suggest  themselves  are  these:  a  more 
self-denying  devotion  of  educated  men  to  public 
affairs,  and  a  more  thorough  education  of  the 
people. 

The  educated  classes  ought  to  have  more 
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influence  in  public  affairs  than  they  now  have ; 
though  they  are  in  a  minority  the  powder  which 
their  training  gives  them  can  be  wielded  with 
great  effect  if  they  will  only  put  themselves  in 
contact  with  the  people,  and,  divesting  them¬ 
selves  of  the  scorn  of  ignorance,  work  patiently 
for  the  enlightenment  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
In  such  service  as  this  they  will  encounter  no  end 
of  discouragements;  but  this  is  the  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  which  patriotism  and  Christianity  unite 
in  summoning  them,  and  the  urgency  of  the  sum¬ 
mons  can  hardly  be  overstated.  The  college  in¬ 
structors  will  do  well  to  teach  their  young  men 
political  science;  but  they  will  do  better  if  by 
precept  and  example  they  teach  them  the  su¬ 
preme  obligations  of  citizenship,  and  so  train 
them  that  they  shall  seek  to  carry  into  politics 
not  only  the  learning  that  they  have  gained,  but 
sound  moral  principles  and  patriotic  sentiments. 

Not  only  by  the  participation  of  educated  men 
in  political  affairs,  but  also  by  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuting  the  work  of  elementary  instruction  in  the 
common  schools,  the  people  must  be  educated. 


The  churches,  too,  have  something  to  do  in  this 
work.  They  ought  to  be,  as  they  always  have 
been,  educators  of  the  people'  in  the  great  con¬ 
cerns  of  government;  but,  better  than  this,  they 
ought  to  be  strengthening  the  bond  that  is  suffer¬ 
ing  just  now  a  severe  strain  —  the  bond  that 
unites  in  one  community  of  interest  rich  and 
poor,  learned  and  ignorant.  By  preventing  the 
segregation  of  classes'  in  our  society,  by  keeping 
the  people  of  all  grades  in  fellowship  and  sympa¬ 
thy,  the  church  may  furnish  a  medium  for  the 
communication  not  only  of  kindly  feelings  but 
also  of  intelligence  from  one  class  to  another. 
To  the  churches  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
the  nation,  this  kind  of  work  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance.  > 

By  the  faithful  use  of  all  these  means  we  may 
trust  that  the  average  intelligence  and  morality 
of  the  whole  people  will  be  gradually  increased, 
and  that  thus  our  legislatures  will  grow  wiser, 
and  our  laws  more  just.  The  process  will  be 
slow,  and  there  will  be  need  of  faith  and  patience, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  despair. 
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Mb.  Cook’s  fifth  volume1  we  are  inclined  to 
rank  among  the  best  of  the  series.  The  discus¬ 
sions  are  mainly  biological,  and  the  questions 
respecting  the  relation  of  life  to  organization  are 
pushed  with  a  good  deal  of  analytic  sharpness*. 
His  logic  seems  to  make  it  plain  that  organiza¬ 
tion  must  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  life,  and 
not  life  of  organization.  His  fundamental 
definition  of  life  as  the  power  which  co-ordinates 
the  movements  of  germinal  matter  is  main¬ 
tained  by  elaborate  and  plausible  arguments. 
The  reply  to  Maudsley’s  query  concerning  spon¬ 
taneous  generation  is  especially  acute.  How  do 
we  know,  asks  Maudsley,  “  that  the  movements 
of  germinal  matter,  which  ate  sustained  by  inor¬ 
ganic  matter,  did  not  originate  in  inorganic  mat¬ 
ter  ?  ”  Living  matter  when  brought  into  contact 
with  inorganic  substances  transforms  them  into 
living  matter ;  and  the  transformed  substance 
goes  on  transforming  other  inorganic  matter. 
Having  due  regard  therefore  “  to  the  axiom  that 
force  is  not  self-generating,  and  to  the  fact  that 
living  matter  does  increase  from  the  size  of  a 
little  cell  to  the  magnitude  of  a  human  body  ” — 
the  vitalist  is  called  by  Maudsley  to  account  “  for 
the  continual  production  of  transforming  power. 
A  definite  quantity  only  could  have  been  derived 
from  the  mother  structure,  and  that  must  have 

1  Heredity,  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By 
Joseph  Cook.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 


been  exhausted  at  an  early  period  of  growth.” 
Mr.  Cook’s  reply  is,  in  substance,  that  the  co¬ 
ordinating  power  which  he  calls  life  may  not 
increase  with  the  bulk  of  the  organism.  There 
may  be  just  as  much  life  in  the  germ  as  there  is 
in  the  fully  developed  plant.  “  The  weaver  ”  he 
says  “has  just  as  much  co-ordinating  power 
when  the  web  is  arranged  for  the  first  stroke  of 
the  shuttle  as  he  has  after  it  is  woven,  and  the 
finished  product  is  held  up  before  admiring 
eyes.”  This  reply  must  proceed,  however,  upon 
the  theory  that  the  vital  force  is  not  capable  of 
being  estimated  numerically,— that  it  is  a  spirit¬ 
ual  rather  than  a  physical  force.  And  to  the 
materialist,  like  Maudsley,  whose  fundamental 
dogma  is  that  there  are  no  forces  which  cannot 
be  estimated  numerically,  it  is  no  answer  at  all. 
Mr.  Cook  does  indeed  “  defy  Maudsley  to  prove 
that  the  co-ordinating  power  is  increased  by  the 
growth  of  organisms;”  but  Mr.  Maudsley  will 
with  equal  courage  defy  Cook  to  prove  that  the 
co-ordinating  power  is  not  increased  by  the 
growth  of  organisms.  With  this  note  of  mutual 
defiance,  exit  the  combatants  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  on 
Mr.  Cook’s  side  in  this  battle;  but  we  do  not  see 
how  he  is  ever  going  to  convince  those  dogmatic 
materialists  who  refuse  to  reason  at  all  unless 
they  are  permitted  to  begin  with  denying  the 
very  things  that  he  begins  with  affirming.  And 
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for  those  who  are  willing  to  believe  in  spiritual 
facts,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  more  convin¬ 
cing  proofs  of  such  facts  can  be  found  outside  this 
department  of  study. 

Mr.  Cook  has  great  hopes,  however,  that  the 
victory  is  yet  to  be  gained  for  theism  by  means 
of  biological  investigations.  We  will  not  pro¬ 
nounce  this  hope  unreasonable;  and  if  it  ever 
should  be  realized,  we  will  certainly  give  Mr. 
Cook  a  good  share  of  the  credit  of  leading 
thought  in  this  direction.  For  ourselves,  we  do 
not,  however,  expect  that  the  microscope  is  to 
give  the  world  its  clearest  proofs  of  God  and 
immortality. 

Amid  all  the  vigorous  reasonings  of  these 
pages  there  is  as  usual  a  great  deal  of  sensa¬ 
tional  rhetoric.  The  elaborate  passage  about  the 
co-ordinating  powers  that  “land  on  the  bioplas- 
mic  shores,  each  with  its  constitution  drawn  up 
beforehand  in  the  cabin  of  its  Mayflower,”  is 
sophomoric  in  the  extreme.  And  when  he  goes 
on  to  talk  of  “  the  original  conrpact  in  the  cabin 
of  God’s  heart”  he  is  guilty  of  a  coarseness  of 
speech  that  is  wholly  inexcusable.  Once  or  twice 
he  drops  into  poetry— his  own  we  take  it;  and 
from  his  ode  on  the  “  Ideal  of  Perfected  Soul  ” 
we  quote  the  following  stanza: 

“  She  beckons  me  and  I  am  awed ; 

She  is  my  Muse:  she  is  like  God. 

Her  look  doth  Time  with  God  infuse, 

God,  God,  God  is  the  only  Muse.” 

The  rhyme  in  the  first  of  these  couplets  is  du¬ 
bious.  We  would  suggest  “odd”  for  “awed,” 
as  a  possible  emendation.  The  sense  would  not 
be  seriously  affected,  and  the  rhyme  would  be 
greatly  improved.  We  observe  that  this  stanza 
was  greeted  with  “  applause  *’  by  that  audience 
whose  intellectual  quality  Mr.  Cook  so  sturdily 
defends  in  one  of  these  lectures  against  “  scape¬ 
grace  scribblers  ’’like  Professor  Asa  Gray .  Well , 
when  “  the  five  or  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
scholarly  persons  ”  included  in  this  assembly  be¬ 
stow  their  plaudits  upon  Mr.  Cook’s  “  scientific  ” 
statements  we  in  our  ignorance  must  often  con¬ 
fess  ourselves  either  “awed”  or  “odd;”  but  litera¬ 
ture  and  poetry  we  do  pretend  to  know  something 
about;  and  though  one  thousand  “liberally  edu¬ 
cated”  Boston  ministers  should  all,  with  one 
accord,  join  their  voices  with  the  voices  of  Lionel 
Beale  and  Hermann  Lotze,  and  Hermann  Ulrioi, 
and  the  nightingales  of  Gottingen,  and  Shaks- 
peare  and  Lady  Macbeth  and  Phocion’s  wife  and 
Professor  Park  and  Bronson  Alcott  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  this  stuff  poetry,  we  should  respectfully,  but 
very  firmly,  beg  leave  to  differ. 

First  among  recent  religious  books  we  incline 
to  place  St.  Paul  at  Athens  (Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons)  which  consists  of  nine  sermons  preached  in 
St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Westbourne  Park,  Lon- 
don,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Shakspeare,  assistant 


curate.  “  Spiritual  Christianity,  in  relation  to 
some  aspects  of  modern  thought  ”  is  the  general 
theme  of  these  sermons;  and  the  largeness  of  the 
preacher’s  view  and  his  candor  of  presentation 
should  make  his  words  welcome  and  helpful  to 
all  those  whose  faith  has  been  somewhat  shaken 
by  the  onset  of  agnosticism,  and  who  are  yet  not 
quite  satisfied  with  a  theory  of  the  universe  from 
which  all  those  conceptions  that  invigorate  our 
highest  hopes  and  our  purest  aspirations  are  dog¬ 
matically  excluded.  These  words  from  his  intro¬ 
duction  will  show  something  of  the  insight  and 
the  power  of  statement  that  characterize  the 
book.  “  Certainly  we  shall  not  escape  mental 
perplexity  or  practical  difficulty  by  giving  the  lie 
direct  to  the  sense  of  the  Infinite  which  ‘  besets 
us  behind  and  before,  and  lays  its  hand  upon  us.’ 
Were  it  possible  to  rid  ourselves  of  its  haunting 
presence,  every  line  of  poetry,  every  hue  of  de¬ 
votion,  all  that  suffuses  our  being  with  ideal 
beauty,  all  that  impels  it  to  noble  ends,  would  be 
washed  out  of  our  souls,  and  life  would  speedily 
become  in  theory  that  which,  as  it  is,  it  too  easily 
tends  to  become  in  fact,  colorless  and  ignoble. 
So  far  as  our  relation  to  this  world  of  things  and 
persons  is  concerned,  wre  have  to  order  our  lives 
by  what  we  know.  Yet  it  is  the  light  that  comes 
from  the  source  of  all  being  which  clothes  w'hat 
we  know  with  its  investiture  of  spiritual  glory, 
and  gives  it  its  power  over  conduct.”  These  are 
truths  by  which  the  one-eyed  skepticism  of  these 
times  must  be  steadily  confronted.  The  men  who 
deny  everything  that  they  cannot  weigh  and 
measure  by  physical  standards  deny  that  which 
•is  “  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing.”  Yet  it  is 
necessary  to  show  them  that  the  truths  which 
they  set  aside  are  not  contradictory,  but  rather 
complementary  of  their  science  ;  that  culture 
needs  to  be  kindled  by  faith  and  faith  informed 
by  culture.  This  is  the  task  which  Mr.  Shaks¬ 
peare  has  set  himself  in  these  discourses.  They 
are  addressed  to  educated  men,  and  their  calm 
reasonings  tend  to  put  spiritual  religion  upon  a 
basis  from  which  materialistic  science  will  net 
easily  remove  it.  The  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Athens 
furnishes  the  theme  of  the  sermons  ;  and  this 
first  collision  between  Hellenism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  depicted  with  much  eloquence, — the 
lesson  of  that  scene  being  easily  carried  over  to 
our  own  time.  If  we  say  that  the  book  is  akin 
to  Principal  Shairp’s  precious  little  volume  on 
“Culture  and  Religion,”  we  shall  be  understood 
by  many  as  bestowing  upon  it  high  praise. 
Earnest  men,  w’ho  have  been  pained  by  the 
growing  variance  between  their  religious  senti¬ 
ments  and  their  scientific  theories,  may  find 

in  this  little  book  the  reconciling  word . 

George  David  Cummins,  the  first  bishop  of 

the  Reformed  Episcopal  church  in  America,  was 
a  man  of  a  fervent  spirit  and  an  honest  pur¬ 
pose,  and  his  Memoir,  written  by  his  wife  (Dodd, 
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Mead  &  Company)  will  lie  of  interest  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  and  to  those  who  were  immediately 
concerned  with  the  religious  movement  of  which 
he  was  the  leader.  There  was,  however,  noth¬ 
ing  especially  striking  about  the  mental  or  moral 
qualities  of  the  man,  and  his  biography  can 
hardly  be  called  an  inspiring  story.  Our  Meth¬ 
odist  brethren  will  find  in  it  one  “  significant 
fact.”  Bishop  Cummins  began  his  ministry  as  a 
Methodist  and  his  change  to  the  Episcopal  church 
was  largely  due  to  his  dislike  of  the  itinerancy. 
“The  thought  of  never  having  a  ‘local  habita- 
tiou  ’  and  a  home  ”  he  writes  “  has  ever  been  sad 
to  me,  and  throws  a  deep  shade  over  life.”  He 
wanted  to  belong  to  “  a  church  which  did  not  re¬ 
quire  her  clergy  to  travel  from  place  to  place.” 
Accordingly  he  took  Episcopal  orders,  and  as  a 
presbyter  in  that  church,  ministered  to  six  dif¬ 
ferent  parishes  within  a  little  less  than  nineteen 

years . The  Book  of  J oh  (D.  Appleton  & 

Co.,)  is  the  subject  of  a  thoughtful  critical  essay 
by  Professor  R.  W.  Raymond.  The  essay  is  the 
fruit  of  a  careful  study  of  the  book  in  connection 
with  a  Bible  class  taught  by  the  author.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  has  been  well  examined, 
but  the  investigation  has  been  conducted  with 
much  independence  and  intelligence.  Professor 
Raymond  thinks  that  the  book  was  probably 
written  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  Century  before 
Christ,  by  a  Hebrew;  “  w'lio  having  placed  the 
scene  and  characters  of  his  drama  before  the 
dawn  of  the  Jewish  national  history,  avoided,  in 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  his  art,  the  anachronism 
of  introducing  allusions  to  that  history.”  He 
concludes  that  the  drama  is  based  upon  history ; 
that  Job  is  not  an  imaginary  but  a  real  person. 
His  summing  up  of  the  doctrinal  purpose  of 
the  book  is  given  in  the  following  well-chosen 
words:  “  The  current  notion  that  calamity  is  al¬ 
ways  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  prosperity 
always  the  record  of  piety  is  not  true.  Neither 
is  it  true  that  the  distress  of  a  righteous  man  is 
an  indication  of  God’s  anger.  There  are  other 
purposes  in  the  divine  mind  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  For  instance,  a  good  man  may  be  af¬ 
flicted,  by  permission  of  God,  and  through  the 
agency  of  Satan,  to  prove  the  gftnuine  character 
of  his  goodness.  But  whether  this  or  some  other 
reason,  involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
universe,  underlies  the  dispensation  of  temporal 
blessings  and  afflictions,  one  thing  is  certain:  the 
plans  of  God  are  not,  will  not  be,  cannot  be  re¬ 
vealed  ;  and  the  resignation  of  faith,  not  of  fa¬ 
talism,  is  the  only  wisdom  of  man.”  The 
chapter  of  the  Essay  which  discusses  the  Book  of 
Job  as  a  historical  picture  is  an  admirable  speci¬ 
men  of  inductive  criticism.  The  essay  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  metrical  paraphrase,  which  ex¬ 
hibits  considerable  skill  in  versification,  and  by 
which  many  passages  of  this  sublime  composition 
are  happily  rendered. 


Some  unknown  but  not  unskilled  translator 
has  given  us  an  admirable  rendering  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  portions  of  the  writings 
of  Plato  in  which  he  discourses  of  his  great  mas¬ 
ter,  Socrates.* 1  The  excellence  of  the  translation 
may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Goodwin  of  Harvard  University  stands  spon¬ 
sor  for  it  in  a  judicious  and  appreciative  intro¬ 
duction.  The  sketch  «of  the  life  of  Socrates 
which  the  translator  furnishes  in  the  preface  is 
distinctly  drawn,  and  the  notes  which  accompany 
the  translation  are  serviceable.  The  three  works 
comprised  in  this  volume  are  the  Apology,  or 
Plato’s  report  of  the  Defence  made  by  Socrates 
before  his  judges;  the  Crito,  a  conversation  with 
a  friend  in  prison  after  liis  sentence,  in  which  he 
refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
escape,  and  the  Plisedo,  a  description  of  his  last 
days  in  prison  and  a  discourse  of  immortality, 
which  last  is,  no  doubt,  the  word  of  the  disciple 
rather  than  of  the  master.  The  translation  gives 
us  the  flavor  of  the  Greek,  but  it  is  good  English, 
and  the  thought  shines  through  it  with  great 
vividness.  The  reader  is  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  mind  of  this  marvelous  man, 
and  finds  in  this  communion  a  mental  and  moral 
invigoration  in  the  strength  of  which  he  may  go 
for  many  a  day  through  deserts  of  modern  mate¬ 
rialism.  This  book  is  calculated  not  chiefly  for 
scholars;  any  reader  of  average  intelligence  who 
purchases  it  will  be  likely  to  rank  it  among  the 
most  precious  volumes  that  he  possesses. 

Professor  Boyesen’s  book1  about  Goethe 
and  Schiller  shows  him  to  be  an  industrious  and 
enthusiastic  student  of  the  German  classics,  and 
gives  an  intelligent,  though  a  somewhat  rose- 
colored  estimate  of  the  characters  of  the  two 
great  persons  under  discussion.  It  is  the  fashion 
just  now  to  worship  Goethe,  and  his  intellectual 
eminence  no  one  can  dispute;  but  the  terms  in 
which  Professor  Boyesen  speaks  of  him  are  ex¬ 
travagant.  Hear  him:  “Summing  up  all  the 
varied  phases  of  Goethe’s  existence,  his  errors, 
as  well  as  his  virtues,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  he 
was  the  most  complete  type  of  man  in  modern 
history.”  Of  course,  it  is  safe  to  make  this 
assertion,  for  this  is  a  free  country  ;  but  we 
humbly  trust  that  it  is  not  true.  Professor  Boye¬ 
sen  is  not  willing  to  accept  Goethe’s  own  declara¬ 
tion  that  Wilhelm  Meister  is  his  own  poetic 
counterpart.  But  Goethe  was  a  knowing  man; 
probably  he  knew  himself  better  than  Professor 
Boyesen  knows  him;  and  there  is  scarcely  an 

iSocrates:  A  Translation  of  the  Apology,  Crito 
and  parts  of  the  Phredo  of  Plato.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons. 

1  Goethe  and  Schiller:  Their  ‘Lives  and  Works, 
Including  a  Commentary  on  Goethe’s  Faust.  By 
ITjalmar  H.  Boyesen.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 
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event  in  his  life  or  a  trait  of  his  character  as 
here  pictured, which  does  not  corroborate  Goethe’s 
judgment  of  himself.  “  Meister,”  says  this  critic, 
“  with  all  his  amiability  and  half-instinctive  gen¬ 
erosity,  is  essentially  a  eudemouist;  the  motive 
force  of  his  life  is  the  most  refined  intellectual 
selfishness  ....  He  continues  his  life  of  pictu¬ 
resque  vagabondism,  flirts  with  actresses,  and 
troubles  himself  very  little  about  the  effect  of 

his  own  actions  upon  anybody  but  himself . 

He  regards  the  world  with  all  its  laws,  those  of 
morality  included,  from  a  purely  aesthetic  point 
of  view,  and  with  due  allowance  for  national 
likes  and  dislikes,  values  his  fellow  men  merely 
as  accessories  to  himself,  as  half-impersonal 
elements  entering  more  or  less  perceptibly  into 
the  sum  total  of  his  being.” 

This  is  the  character  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Boyesen,  and  the  character 
of  Goethe,  as  Professor  Boyesen  has  described 
him,  is  not  unfairly  summed  up  in  these  very 
words.  To  say  that  the  man  of  whom  all  these 
things  are  true  is  “  the  most  complete  type  of 
man  in  modern  history,”  is  to  place  a  very  low 
estimate  upon  morality.  We  should  say  that  the 
man  whose  moral  standards  are  as  low  and  whose 
moral  forces  are  as  sluggish  as  Goethe’s  are  here 
shown  to  be  is  a  wretchedly  incomplete  type  of 
man, — no  matter  how  magnificent  may  be  his 
intellectual  power. 

Although  the  estimate  placed  by  this  biographer 
upon  the  life  of  Goethe  is  an  extravagant  and 
misleading  one,  the  judgment  of  his  works  is 
that  of  a  sympathetic  but  clear-sighted  critic. 
The  long  and  careful  Commentary  upon  Faust 
will  be  found  especially  instructive. 

The  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  Schiller  is 
of  equal  value.  The  infirmities  of  this  great 
man  are  frankly  set  before  us  as  are  those  of 
Goethe;  and  the  biographer’s  judgment  is  less 
warped  by  his  enthusiasm.  The  two  essays  are 
good  specimens  of  literary  criticism,  and  show 
us  that  Professor  Boyesen  is  something  more  than 
a  story-teller. 

Dk.  Holmes’s  Memoir1  of  Motley  is  a  spirited 
and  graphic  sketch  of  a  noble  life.  The  career 
of  Motley  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  our 
late  history;  he  was  one  of  our  American  noble¬ 
men  ; — a  man  to  whom  high  birth  and  ample 
fortune  were  incentives  to  splendid  work  rather 
than  excuses  for^frivolous  idleness.  The  work 
that  he  did  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  it  is 

1  John  Lothrop  Motley:  A  Memoir.  By  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 


unnecessary  to  say  that  the  story  of  his  life  and 
labors  is  told  in  an  entertaining  way.  Dr. 
Holmes  is  not  capable  of  dullness.  One  reads, 
however,  with  a  burning  cheek,  the  record  of  the 
indignities  suffered  by  this  high-spirited  and 
patriotic  gentleman  at  the  hands  of  meaner  men 
in  higher  places.  It  is  not  for  Mr.  Motley  that 
the  future  explorer  of  our  state  archives  will 
blush,  but  for  the  nation  that  could  find  no  bet¬ 
ter  depositories  of  its  dignity  than  the  men  who 
used  their  little  brief  authority  in  such  a  coarse 
and  truculent  way. 

Mr.  Piatt’s  Poems  1  are  delicate  expressions 
of  a  refined  sentiment.  One  feels  in  reading  them 
that  they  were  written  not  because  the  writer 
deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  say  something, 
but  rather  because  he  felt  that  he  had  something 
to  say.  Some  clear  or  happy  vision,  some  quick¬ 
ening  thought  came  to  him,  and  he  gave  it  form 
and  utterance.  Many  of  his  verses  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  impromptu  air  about  them.  We  presume 
that  it  is  not,  however,  to  any  lack  of  careful¬ 
ness  that  the  fault  of  these  verses — an  occasional 
lack  of  clearness — must  he  attributed.  The 
fancy  of  the  writer  is  sometimes  so  subtle,  and 
the  thread  of  its  suggestions  so  slight,  that  the 
reader  does  not  quickly  follow  his  thought. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  elaborate  obscurity  of 
Browning,  and  the  meaning  of  the  verse  reveals 
itself  without  long  search.  Still  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  want  of  transparency  in  the  style;  and 
we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  tliiuk  that  poetry 
as  well  as  prose  ought  to  be  intelligible  without 
an  effort  of  the  reader.  Especially  should 
“poems  of  house  and  home  ”  possess  this  qual¬ 
ity,  and  most  of  these  do.  'The  delight  in  home 
scenes  and  home  pleasures  which  is  here  so  ten¬ 
derly  expressed  is  itself  an  evangel.  It  is  good 
to  meet  with  one  for  ■whom  these  things  have  so 
genuine  a  relish  ;  end  we  will  trust  that  Mr. 
Piatt’s  gentle  verse  may  lead  many  of  his  read¬ 
ers  into  the  same  pure  and  quiet  pleasures. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Lowell,  which  has  been 
added  to  the  series  of  “Atlantic  Portraits,”  is  a 
beautiful  worked  art  and  is  said  by  friends  of 
the  poet  to  be  an  excellent  likeness.  American 
literature  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  four  such 
names  as  those  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier 
and  Lowell,  and  their  portraits,  in  this  popular 
form,  will  be  'welcome  everywhere  in  the  homes 
of  the  people. 

1  Poems  of  House  and  Home.  By  John  James 
Piatt.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 
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THE  ROOM’S  WIDTH. 

I  think  if  I  should  cross  the  room, 

Far  as  fear, 

Should  stand  beside  you  like  a  thought, 

Touch  you,  Dear ! 

Like  a  fancy.  To  your  sad  heart 
It  would  seem 

That  my  vision  passed  and  prayed  you, 

Or  my  dream. 

Then  you  would  look  with  lonely  eyes, 

— Lift  your  head — 

And  you  would  stir,  and  sigh,  and  say : 

“  She  is  dead.” 

Baffled  by  death  and  love,  I  lean 
Through  the  gloom. 

O  Lord  of  life !  am  I  forbid 
To  cross  the  room  ? 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
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Form,  in  its  simple,  primary  sense,  belongs 
to  physical  things  and  to  them  only.  As  we 
leave  the  physical  world  the  word  becomes 
increasingly  vague  and  figurative  in  its  ap¬ 
plication.  To  speak  of  the  form  of  the  spirit 
is  hardly  intelligible  language.  Yet  form, 
with  a  slight  extension  of  meaning,  belongs 
not  merely  to  physical  things  but  also  to  the 
relations  of  physical  things ;  to  their  arrange¬ 
ment  in  space,  their  sequence  in  time,  their 
mutual  interaction  as  efficient  forces.  We 


speak  intelligibly  of  the  form  of  society  and 
of  the  form  of  government,  for  society  and 
government  involve  definite  relations  of  vis¬ 
ible  actions.  We  speak  also  of  the  form  of 
a  thought,  but  can  hardly  do  so  till  the 
thought  has  found  shape  in  language,  and  so 
assumed  for  our  own  mind  and  the  minds  of 
others  a  definite  expression.  The  spiritual, 
then,  is  essentially  the  efficient  yet  formless 
element ;  the  physical  the  form-receiving  el¬ 
ement,  while  construction  is  the  union  of  the 
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two  in  a  well  discriminated  product  compre¬ 
hensive  of  them  both.  The  play  of  mind 
upon  matter  is  incident  to  all  definite,  con¬ 
tinuous  activity  of  mind  and  to  all  inter¬ 
course  of  mind  with  mind.  Substance  and 
form,  therefore,  become  the  first  dual  divi¬ 
sion  out  of  which  all  other  divisions  and  the 
whole  process  of  comprehension  proceed.  If 
phenomena  were  mere  form  to  the  mind  they 
would  float  by  as  the  empty  shadows  of  a 
dream,  but  till  there  is  form  nothing  is  of¬ 
fered  to  the  reason. 

Form,  as  we  pass  upward  in  creation  and 
onward  in  development,  is  ever  becoming 
more  definite  and  more  complex.  The  earth 
was  without  form  and  void  the  scriptures 
tell  us,  and  to  fill  it  full  of  thought  was  to 
fill  it  full  of  forms.  Thus  as  vegetable  life 
and  animal  life  occupy  the  world  external 
form  becomes  increasingly  variable  and  sig¬ 
nificant.  Internal  form  is  added  thereto. 
A  complex  relation  of  members  is  instituted, 
a  definite  order  of  interactions  is  established 
and  a  fixed  sequence  of  stages.  Thus 
thought,  or  the  supersensible  forces  which 
are  its  equivalents,  carry  form  with  them 
into  each  new  relationship,  and  these  rela- 
tions  become  their  fixed  expression.  We 
cannot  for  an  instant  escape  the  two  terms, 
and  the  above  statement  is  hardly  more  than 
a  truism. 

Whether  we  designate  the  constructive  el¬ 
ement  as  force  or  thought,  there  it  is,  enlarg¬ 
ing  itself  in  new  and  complex  relations  of 
form.  Ho  matter  through  what  sense  the 
form  reaches  the  mind,  the  mind  constructs 
the  form  and  thought  together  as  the  one 
really  significant  thing.  Whether  we  hear 
or  read,  what  we  hear  or  read  is  the  thought. 
The  thought  is  ever  pushing  forward  in  cre¬ 
ation  with  the  most  elaborate  enlargement 
of  the  form,  inner  and  outer,  in  continuity 
and  in  sequence,  in  definite  actions  and  re¬ 
actions.  Matter  in  its  simple  and  in  its  com¬ 
plex  relations  is  infinitely  pliable  to  thought, 
and  so  becomes  to  it  the  language  which  re¬ 
verberates  through  all  spaces  and  in  all  peri¬ 
ods.  These  lines  have  gone  out  through  all 
the  earth. 

This  increasing  complexity  of  form  is 
slowly  attained.  It  is  a  steadily  accumula¬ 
tive,  not  an  instantaneous  product.  Crear 


tion  is  not  a  fiat ;  it  is  a  thought  which 
requires  a  period  for  its  expression  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  magnitude.  The  stretches 
of  time  are  reserved  for  it  equally  with  those 
of  space.  The  slowly  gathering  language  of 
the  world  is  too  grand  and  too  great  to  be 
instantly  intelligible.  This  abundant  prod¬ 
uct  is  the  deliberate  accumulation  of  many 
ages.  AVe  call  it  the  slow  accumulation,  but 
it  seems  slow  to  us  because,  like  children, we 
are  more  interested  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  curtain  and  in  the  shifting  of  the  scen¬ 
ery  than  in  the  significancy  of  the  play  itself. 
If  we  fully  understood  the  ages  as  they  actu¬ 
ally  arose  and  passed  away,  we  should  find 
them,  (like  the  spaces  of  Saracenic  architect¬ 
ure,  minutely  covered  with  their  own  work. 
It  is  distance  that  hides — yet  does  not  hide — 
this  labor  from  us.  The  temple  is  after  all 
what  it  is  by  the  extended  painstaking  of 
the  builder,  whether  we  do  see  or  do  not  see 
every  blow  of  the  chisel,  every  stroke  of  the 
brush. 

Form,  then,  increasingly  complex,  steadily 
accumulative,  growingly  significant,  is  the 
law  of  creation.  Is  this  a  necessity  or  an 
accident  ?  It  is  certainly  a  necessity  of  ex¬ 
pression.  We  can  not  require  a  poet  to  put 
a  whole  poem  into  a  single  word.  Lines 
may  contain  more  or  less  ;  they  must  always 
contain  less  than  the  entire  epic,  the  com¬ 
pleted  tragedy.  We  will  not  talk  about  the 
Infinite ;  finite,  measured  expression  plainly 
belongs  to  finite  minds.  The  thoughts  must 
proceed  slowly,  no  matter  how,  at  times; 
they  gather  in  volume  and  rush  on  in  strength 
along  their  measured  way.  Can  we  feel 
sure,  in  spite  of  our  logical  play  on  the  word 
infinite,  that  the  Infinite  is  not  that  which 
contains  the  finite  in  its  eternal  unfolding, 
as  time  holds  events,  or  as  potentiality  is  the 
source  of  personal  power  ? 

Keeping  our  feet  fast  on  experience,  an 
extended  presentation  in  space,  a  lengthened 
delineation  in  time,  are  the  inseperable  con¬ 
ditions  of  all  expression  from  finite  minds 
to  finite  minds.  The  immense  burden  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  the  world  now 
carries  with  it,  it  carries  because  of  those 
ages  along  which  it  has  gleaned  it. 

The  loss  of  any  of  them  would  be  a  loss 
to  its  present  wealth  of  instruction.  But  if 
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it  is  a  necessity  of  the  expression,  is  it  not 
thereby  a  necessity  of  the  thought?  For  the 
same  reason  that  the  thought  in  its  greatness 
can  not  be  uttered  at  once,  it  can  not  at  once 
grow  into  that  greatness. 

The  thought  lies  in  ordering  the  form  or 
forms  longitudinally  as  well  as  laterally ;  it 
lies  in  descending  into  all  the  complexities 
of  concurrent  and  consecutive  interdepend¬ 
ence,  and  arranging  them  all ;  in  bringing 
many  parts  into  relation  over  broad  spaces 
and  through  long  periods.  The  expression 
is  what  it  is  only  because  the  thought,  the 
activity,  corresponds  to  it. 

The  thought  must  be  as  the  expression 
and  accumulate  with  it.  Finiteness  puts 
the  same  limitation  on  the  growth  that  it  puts 
on  the  language  in  which  the  growth  is  ut¬ 
tered.  Evolution,  the  great  idea  of  our 
time,  involves  this  steady  outflow  of  the  cre¬ 
ative  thought  over  the  fields  of  space  through 
the  doors  of  time,  descending  down  to  us  as 
the  mighty  river  whose  fountains  are  unex¬ 
plored,  whose  debouchure  we  know  not. 
To  say  that  this  slow  accumulation  of  form 
is  a  necessity  of  the  expression  and  of  the 
thought  expressed  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  of  reason,  a  law  of  mind.  If  any 
part  of  the  process  had  been  omitted,  if  it 
had  been  abbreviated  or  even  quickened,  to 
that  extent  precisely  the  thought  would 
have  been  lost  or  modified.  Reason  is  a 
process  of  expansion,  a  construction  of 
things  under  thoughts,  and  we  might  as 
well  be  asked  to  build  a  cathedral  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  as  to  be  asked  to  put  a  great  and  com¬ 
plex  problem,  in  its  careful  aocumulation 
of  conditions  and  exact  consecutive  state¬ 
ment,  in  a  word.  God  said,  “  Let  there  be 
light;”  this  is  rhetoric,  not  reason.  Such 
solutions  hopelessly  huddle  the  terms  of  our 
formula.  They  dazzle  and  blind  the  eyes 
of  reason,  and  it  can  only  grope  on  its  way 
seeking  some  one  to  lead  it  till  healing 
comes.  The  rational  problem  and  solution 
are  what  they  are  by  virtue  of  this  analysis, 
synthesis,  extension.  Interfere  with  the 
terms  of  the  equation  and  the  equation  is 
altered. 

The  universe  is  rational  to  us  and  we 
work  our  way  in  it  rationally,  by  virtue  of 
this  deliberate  unfolding  by  which  the  prem¬ 


ises  are  carried  over  into  the  conclusion  and 
all  inter-locked  under  one  law,  the  law  of 
reason. 

If  this  relation  of  form  and  thought  be 
true  all  off-hand  strokes  of  creation  are  ab¬ 
surd.  Creation  is  form  made  profoundly 
significant  by  a  multiplication  of  relations 
and  dependencies,  and  to  the  degree  in 
which  these  are  obliterated  form  itself  is 
lost.  Form  is  not  a  deception,  cannot  be 
made  to  cover  nothing  or  to  become  a  lie. 
It  rhust  be  expression,  and  therefore  must 
be  charged  with  thought  and  by  thought — 
it  must  be  the  amplification  of  reason. 

Thus  the  supernatural  cannot  push  aside 
or  in  any  manner  take  the  place  of  the  nat¬ 
ural.  The  natural  is  the  expression  and 
power  of  the  coherent  creative  mind  and 
addresses  itself  to  the  coherent  receptive 
mind,  and  the  two  abide  together  only  at 
this  point.  A  supernatural  that  thrusts  in 
between  the  two  brings  darkness  and  con¬ 
fusion.  It  is  as  if  the  figure  were  effaced 
midway  in  the  demonstration.  The  super¬ 
natural  can  be  present  to  our  minds  and 
hearts  as  a  warmer  flush  of  light,  as  indi¬ 
cating  more  intensely  to  us  the  inner 
thought,  but  never  as  breaking  down  or 
over-riding  the  external  form.  It  may  be 
the  ruddy  glow  of  the  sunset,  but  it  cannot 
abolish  the  light  and  the  clouds  themselves. 
It  indicates  that  the  whole  process  is  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  a  loving  one,  and  that  is  all.  It  is 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  instructor’s  voice  as 
he  bears  the  pupil  through  the  lengthened 
proof. 

These  preliminary  considerations  lead  us 
to  the  inquiry,  what  is  the  form  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  ?  A  form  it  must  have  for 
it  is  located  on  the  earth ;  it  deals  with 
things  and  persons,  and  it  is  to  shape  them 
into  an  order  like  unto  the  order  of  heaven. 
“May  thy  kingdom  come,  may  thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.” 

We  may  well  believe  that  this  form,  as 
the  product  of  all  growth,  will  be  one  of 
great  complexity  and  completeness.  It  will 
gather  in,  combine  and  harmonize  all  ele¬ 
ments,  physical,  social  and  spiritual.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  will  involve  new  phy¬ 
sical  conditions  and  find  new  physical  ex¬ 
pression.  The  point  of  greatest  physical 
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interest,  and  of  largest  physical  change  in 
the  advance  of  this  kingdom,  will  be  the 
body  of  man.  We  are  waking  up  each  year 
more  fully  and  more  generally  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  relations  of  the  body  and  the 
mind,  and  are  already  prepared  to  regard 
our  bodies  as  giving  measurement  both  to 
the  receptive  powers  and  to  the  efficient  for¬ 
ces  of  the  spirit.  We  are  thus  lead  to  insist 
on  health  in  the  subordinate  member  as  the 
condition  of  strength  in  the  superior  mem¬ 
ber.  The  body  must  be  sound  that  the 
mind  may  be  so.  Health  is  that  harmoni¬ 
ous  connection  of  the  body  with  the  world, 
and  the  world  with  the  body,— as  the  organ 
of  mind, — by  which  they  express  in  each 
other  their  fullest  powers. 

How  the  world  is  to  affect  me  through 
my  senses  and  sensibilities,  whether  it  will 
bring  disturbance  and  pain  or  new  revela- 
lations  and  new  pleasures,  depends  on  the 
health  of  the  body.  A  very  vigorous  spirit 
may  reunite  the  broken  and  tangled  threads 
of  discordant  and  jaded  sensibilities  into 
partial  order,  may  turn  failure  into  faith 
and  delay  into  patience ;  but  these  graces 
are  not  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  they  are 
only  the  pathos  of  perplexed  and  baffled 
virtue,  seated  amid  the  scattered  material 
of  that  kingdom.  The  -world  ought  to  pom- 
in  upon  us  through  the  open,  sunlit  doors 
of  many  senses,  a  continuous  stream  of  de¬ 
lightful  impressions,  harmonized  in  them¬ 
selves  and  harmonized  for  us  by  the  in¬ 
dwelling  wisdom  and  grace  of  God.  The 
world  would  then  be  to  us  a  divine  language 
whose  lines  had  indeed  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth. 

But  health  is  not  merely  the  fullness  of 
receptivity,  it  is  the  fullness  of  power.  Thus 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  is  constantly  pass¬ 
ing  over  into  the  higher  pleasure  of  giving. 
The  conditions  of  activity  make  way  for 
action  itself,  and  action  removes  at  once  the 
satiety  of  appetite  and  sharpens  it  for 
another  feast. 

What  man  can  do  in  the  world  is  merely 
suggested  to  us,  nothing  more,  by  what  he 
has  done ;  but  action  must  minister  to  the 
harmonized  powers  of  universal  health  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  a  pleasure  in  itself,  before  it 
can  extendedly  promote  pleasure,  before 


it  can  pass  from  grade  to  grade  of  prog¬ 
ress. 

An  harmonious  relation  to  the  world 
receptively  and  actively  is  full  health,  and 
will  be  one  physical  element  of  form  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  More  and  more  will 
come  with  this ;  not  merely  will  the  full 
measure  of  power  which  now  normally  be¬ 
longs  to  the  healthy  man  fall  to  him,  but 
his  organic,  automatic  forces  will  themselves 
be  greatly  expanded.  Observe  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  fine  painter  or  of  a  great  musician. 
While  the  seat  of  skill  is  the  creative  mind, 
the  skill  itself  pervades  the  body  and  makes 
it  instinct  with  a  new  and  peculiar  life. 
Its  impressions  are  of  wonderful  delicacy, 
its  responses  of  wonderful  ease  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Another  man,  though  capable  of 
enjoying  the  result  of  this  skill,  seems  to 
have  chains  on  his  hands  or  to  be  benumbed 
when  he  touches  the  keys  or  handles  the 
bow.  The  great  gifts  of  art  are  woven  in 
so  complex  a  way  of  physical  and  spiritual 
elements,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  out 
either  warp  or  filling  without  destroying 
the  web. 

A  great  orator  owes  much  to  the  melodi¬ 
ous  movement  and  pathetic  pace  of  his  own 
speech.  The  sentiment  takes  possession  of 
him  physically,  and  then  passes  on  to  re¬ 
newed  and  deepened  spiritual  impressions. 
If  the  truth  had  not  already  vibrated  in  his 
own  voice  it  would  not  throb  again  with 
new  life  in  his  own  bosom.  Men  of  very 
moderate  mental  power  are  sometimes  lifted 
into  respectability  by  the  resources  of  their 
bodies,  the  throbbing  fullness  of  vocal  or¬ 
gans  ;  and  great  genius  cannot  mount  into 
the  lofty  forms  of  conviction  and  persuasion 
except  by  the  mastery  of  sounds,  any  more 
than  the  hawk  can  float  without  air. 

As  the  kingdom  of  heaven  advances,  in¬ 
tellect  and  emotion  will  descend  with  new 
expressive  power  into  the  body  and  incor¬ 
porate  themselves  in  it  in  a  wonderful  way. 
IVe  are  capable  of  a  transmutation  and 
translation  as  yet  only  indicated  to  us  by 
the  skill  of  the  skillful  and  the  refinement 
of  the  refined. 

But  if  the  body  can  be  permeated  with 
the  most  subtle  manifestations  of  a  spiritual 
presence,  become  its  ready  expression  and 
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the  seat  of  its  increasing  genetic  force,  it 
may  also  be  and  must  also  be  the  source  of 
greatly  enlarged  and  spiritualized  enjoy¬ 
ments.  We  will  illustrate  this  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  only,  the  perception  of  beauty. 

Beauty  involves  thought  and  feeling  fully 
and  aptly  revealed  in  form.  It  demands 
thus  of  the  recipient  the  keen  perception  of 
the  external  element  and  entire  sympathy 
with  its  internal  force.  The  delight  of  a 
spring  morning  is  made  up  of  many  things 
which  must  find  access  through  various 
senses,  must  set  these  senses  to  a  lively  har¬ 
monious  activity,  and  must  carry  over  this 
rhythmical  pulsation  of  physical  life  into 
spiritual  affections.  Plainly,  then,  the  sen¬ 
sitive  power  of  the  body  gives  the  first  term 
in  the  procedure  and  measures  all  the  others. 

A  perfume  in  the  air  may  start  the  vibrar 
tion  which  shall  turn  complex  pleasure  into 
overflowing  delight.'  The  mind  in  its  many 
chords  remains  a  silent  instrument  till 
this  finger  from  the  sensible  world  touches 
and  plays  upon  it.  It  then  suddenly  wakes 
into  extended  action. 

The  character  and  degree  of  our  enjoy¬ 
ments  are  determined  by  the  agencies  of  the 
outside  world  which,  with  rough  handling 
or  with  delicate  approach;  find  way  amid 
the  chords  of  appetite,  passion  aud  affection. 
Our  physical  nature  will  give  inlet  to  higher 
and  morh  spiritual  enjoyments  as  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  advances.  The  body  is 
waiting  to  be  wrought  over  and  over  again 
by  the  mind  and  heart,  to  be  made  more 
and  more  permeable  by  all  light,  and  more 
capable  of  giving  the  brilliant  dispersion 
and  reflection  of  a  diamond. 

But  it  is  not  physical  form  alone  that  is 
to  impart  expression  to  this  kingdom.  Men 
are  chiefly  enriched  in  each  other,  their  lives 
being  enlarged  to  the  circumference  of  the 
human  family.  Social  relations  and  social 
forms  will  therefore  receive  as  much  expan¬ 
sion  and  correction  as  will  physical  forms 
under  the  growth  of  moral  powers.  The 
bodies  of  men  are  permeable  in  very  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  by  their  minds.  The  voluntary 
power  may  be  very  complete  or  very  partial 
in  its  control  of  its  physical  instrument. 
A  like  difference  exists  in  different  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  extent  to  which  the  highest 


plastic  power  in  them  works  its  way  through 
them.  Uncultivated  communities  are  com¬ 
paratively  impenetrable  to  the  virtues  of 
their  best  citizens.  The  masses  are  led  as 
an  army,  combined  as  a  party,  swayed  as  a 
mob,  rather  than  made  thoughtful  partakers 
of  its  wisest  counsel,  its  best  sentiment,  its 
most  wholesome  action. 

This  condition  results  in  a  great  separa¬ 
tion  of  leaders  from  followers,  and  so  gives 
the  appearance  of  gigantic  stature  to  the 
great  men  of  the  time.  This  relation  capti¬ 
vates  the  imagination,  and  when  it  is  pass¬ 
ing  away  the  new  state  is  regarded,  even  by 
the  thoughtful,  as  the  submergence  of  indi¬ 
vidual  power.  Yet  spiritual  progress  in¬ 
evitably  bears  the  popular  mind  on  to  a 
larger  and  more  general  reception  of  truth, 
and  to  a  more  independent  and  personal 
response  to  its  incentives.  Nor  should  the 
greatness  and  excellence  of  the  fact  be 
hidden  from  us  by  the  accompanying  loss 
ol  outside,  dramatic  features.  It  is  a  far 
greater  tribute  to  individual  intellectual  life 
that  that  life  should  be  absorbed  by  the 
masses  and  abide  in  them  as  interior  im¬ 
pulse,  than  that  it  should  rule  them  as  an 
exterior  power.  A  first  step  and  a  constantly 
renewed  one  in  liberty  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  is  this  increased  permeability  of 
the  community  to  pur-ely  spiritual  forces. 
The  grand  powers  and  great  virtues  of  the 
few  thus  come  to  be  much  more  broadly 
and  fully  a  social  possession. 

The  energy  generated  by  intellectual  and 
spiritual  truths  finds  many  channels,  many 
nerve-fibers,  by  which  it  passes  from  person 
to  person,  and  spreads  through  the  entire 
social  body.  Mass  and  magnitude  are 
thereby  imparted  to  spiritual  affections. 
Men’s  lives  are  enlarged  in  and  through 
each  other  to  the  very  circumference  of 
spiritual  being ;  and  the  composite  life,  by 
virtue  of  the  perfection  of  the  individual 
functions,  is  vastly  enriched  and  strength¬ 
ened.  The  keen  eye  thus  sees,  the  attentive 
ear  hears  for  the  varied  activity  and  the 
great  muscular  forces  that  lie  back  of  them 
in  the  masses  of  men.  Genius  is  elevated 
to  its  true  position  when  its  watch-tower  is 
not  in  a  desert  but  on  the  walls  of  a  city 
and  its  voice  falls  upon  crowded  habitations. 
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The  leadership  of  the  bodies  of  men  is  a 
poor  leadership  compared  with  this  partici¬ 
pation  in  their  thoughts. 

But  the  permeability  of  a  community  is 
conditioned  on  its  intelligence.  We  under¬ 
stand  very  well  how  a  people  of  varied  la¬ 
bors  hold  up  the  state  and  give  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  an  advanced  civilization  ;  we  do  not 
understand  so  well  how  the  intelligence  of 
the  many  is  the  condition  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  few  and  turns  that  intelligence  into 
perennially  productive  power. 

The  world  has  again  and  again  as  in 
scholastic  philosophy  tried  its  hand  at  pure 
speculation ;  has  striven  to  feed  the  activity 
of  gifted  minds  on  their  own  products  ;  and 
intellectual  poverty  and  spiritual  flatulence 
have  been  the  final  result.  Science  is  to-day 
blessed  with  so  preeminent  a  prosperity 
because  it  takes  its  problems  out  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  many,  and  returns  its  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  many  as  practical  power  and  a 
new  mastery  of  the  conditions  of  being.  It 
thus  never  lacks  subjects  of  inquiry  or  the 
incentives  of  effort  or  the  social  rewards  of 
success.  When  morality  and  religion  shall 
choose  their  topics  in  an  equally  direct  way 
from  the  popular  necessities;  when  there 
shall  be  intelligence  enough  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  clearly  discriminate,  to  boldly  state, 
and  persistently  enlarge  their  immediate 
wants,  then  morality  and  religion  will  in¬ 
stantly  show  new  life,  new  fruitfulness,  new 
control.  The  most  profound  truths  of 
religion  treated  in  a  doctrinal  form  or  di¬ 
vorced  from  social  customs  can  not  steadily 
nourish  the  spiritual  life,  or  even  prevent 
its  suffering  many  a  twist  and  warp. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  our  times  in 
reference  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the 
convulsive  social  forces  whose  debris  and 
waste  are  expressed  in  socialism  and  com¬ 
munism.  Blind  expressions  of  want  and 
many  erroneous  opinions  make  way  for 
clear  questions  and  clear  answers.  Ethical 
and  spiritual  lethargy  are  due  to  the  smoth¬ 
ered  voices  of  humanity,  of  the  human  soul 
that  is  hidden  in  the  masses.  General  in¬ 
telligence  going  forth  in  search  of  general 
well-being  propounds  the  great  problems 
which  it  is  the  office  of  morality  and  religion 
to  solve,  and  so  to  further  the  kingdom  of 


heaven.  The  watchfulness  and  restlessness 
of  the  popular  mind  mark  the  incipient 
stage  of  that  intelligence,  ready  to  busy 
itself  with  these  questions  which  have  to  do 
with  the  conditions  of  general  prosperity. 
If  we  labor  for  the  kingdom  we  will  labor 
for  pervasive  light,  the  indispensable  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  gentle,  just  action  of  moral 
forces. 

As  the  kingdom  comes,  inferior  human 
life — so  thought — will  enter  more  perfectly 
and  more  fully  into  all  the  intellectual  and 
social  enjoyments  of  superior  human  life, 
for  the  sake  equally  of  both  extremes.  The 
antagonism  which  never  has  been  and 
never  can  be  settled  on  any  other  than  the 
highest  spiritual  plane,  will  on  that  plane 
pass  into  the  most  complete  and  extended 
equilibrium. 

This  is  saying  no  more  than  that  the 
affections  are  a  source  of  deeper  pleasure 
than  the  desires  and  passions  ;  that  society 
organized  by  the  latter  must  be  constantly 
subjected  to  interior  strain,  and  accumulate 
good  only  here  and  there  by  limitation; 
that  society  organized  by  the  affections  may 
be  as  peaceful  as  the  household,  and  hold 
and  daily  enlarge  its  wealth  by  diffusion. 
The  great  principle  of  Christianity,  that  of 
universal  love,  is  not  yet  present  in  the 
social  sentiments  or  convictions  of  men. 
We  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  truth  as  in  a 
glass,  and  straight-way  forget  what  manner 
of  truth  it  is.  When  it  shall  become  a 
practical,  conventional  sentiment  among 
men,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  have 
taken  form  and  gotten  its  grand  organic 
powers  in  working  order.  The  experience 
and  evolution  of  ages  will  be  passing  into 
the  perfect  type,  and  a  life  of  the  affections 
be  found  superseding  that  of  the  desires  as 
the  life  of  the  desires  has  already  in  part 
superseded  that  of  the  appetites. 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  and  last  forma¬ 
tive  change  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Popular  sentiment,  that  is  the  convictions 
and  feelings  which  have  gained  power 
enough  to  establish  themselves  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  and  unwritten  laws  of  society,  is  the 
morally  organic  force  at  any  one  time  and 
place  present  among  the  people.  It  shows 
us  how  far  convictions,  first  springing  up 
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dimly  in  individual  minds,  have  gained 
clearness,  have  gotten  coherence  and  practi¬ 
cal  power,  and  so  become  the  habitual 
action  of  the  common  mind  in  constructing 
the  community. 

When  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  re¬ 
ceive  its  own  proper  form  the  highest 
spiritual  principles  and  spiritual  affections, 
which  are  now  faint  lights  in  a  few  minds, 
will  have  become  public  opinion,  the  day¬ 
light  by  which  all  are  easily  and  rationally 
guided.  Public  opinion  is  thus  the  energy 
of  the  common  life,  the  accumulated,  or¬ 
ganic  force  of  ages,  full  of  effective  strength, 
yet  abiding '  clearly  in  the  intelligence  and 
choice  of  men. 

The  appetites  are  the  foundation  of  the 
desires.  If  we  had  no  physical  sensibilities 
we  should  have  no  desires.  The  intellect 
enlarges  our  horizon  in  space  and  in  time, 
and  immediately  the  appetites  bring  forth 
and  give  place  to  the  desires.  Civilization 
is  the  substitution  of  desires  for  appetites. 
The  desires  in  turn  are  the  ground  of  the 
affections.  If  we  were  without  desires  we 
should  possess  nothing  by  which  or  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  which  we  could  express  our  affec¬ 
tions.  Strong  physical  sensibilities  are  the 
occasion  of  strong  desires,  and  strong  desires 
give  the  condition  of  rich  affections.  Yet 
the  higher,  though  prepared  for  by  the 
lower,  begins  instantly  to  re-act  on  it  and 
limit  it,  and  the  two  come  into  partial  and 
passing  conflict.  Instinct  prepares  the  way 
for  intelligence ;  it  gives  a  self-sustaining 
life  which  can  be  entrusted  to  intelligence 
in  its  incipient  stages.  But  intelligence  as 
it  increases  reclaims  the  field  before  occu¬ 
pied  by  instinct,  and  so  gets  room  for  its 
own  powers.  The  desires,  though  springing 
out  of  the  appetites,  at  once  limit  them. 
Hunger  and  labor  are  endured  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  wealth  that  is  to  yield  food  and  rest. 
The  desires  in  turn  must  be  checked  as  the 
affections,  our  highest  emotional  endow¬ 
ments,  gain  ground.  The  desires,  as  unre¬ 
strained  impulses,  anticipate  and  eat  up  the 
affections.  We  are  now  in  the  most  intense 
activity  of  desires  kindled  by  an  economic 
civilization.  The  collisions  between  eager, 
self-seeking  desires  are  at  their  height. 
Our  affections,  narrow,  inefficient  and  spo¬ 


radic,  are  operative  chiefly  in  the  household, 
and  serve  rather  to  inflame  the  desires  than 
to  abate  them.  When  they  shall  extend 
beyond  the  household,  and  bear  with  them 
a  disinterested  love  that  blesses  others  and 
so  blesses  itself  in  its  every  manifestation, 
the  desires  will  be  overshadowed  and  soft¬ 
ened,  and  occasion  only  that  measured  ac- 
tivity  which  will  still  be  necessary  to  furnish 
the  resources  wherewith  the  affections  can 
manifest  themselves.  AVhen  the  rational 
life  shall  have  made  its  final  transfer  to  the 
affections,  the  contempt,  envy,  pride  and 
vanity  incident  to  the  desires  will  drop  off, 
and  the  good-will,  sympathy  and  respect  in¬ 
cident  to  the  affections  will  take  their  place. 
This  christianizing  the  life,  which  is  to 
civilization  what  civilization  is  to  barbarism, 
will  be  the  most  significant  element  in  form 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

It  will  make  the  other  two  elements  trib¬ 
utary  to  itself,  though  the  three  can  only 
grow  up  together.  The  physical  life  and 
the  social  life  and  the  spiritual  life  must 
feel  and  obey  the  same  law  of  growth. 
Reason,  which  is  light  passing  into  love  and 
spreading  everywhere  as  life,  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  its  full  constructive  and  reconstruc¬ 
tive  power  in  our  physical,  our  social,  our 
spiritual  constitution. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  form  like  this  belongs 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  the  broad, 
beneficent  spirit  of  that  kingdom,  power¬ 
ful  to  win  and  to  hold  the  conditions  of 
human  happiness,  can  only  be  expressed  by 
functions  and  relations  deeply  seated  in  the 
voluntary  constitution  of  man  and  society  ; 
if  it  be  true  that  actual  life,  no  more  than 
the  mimic  life  of  the  marble  statue,  can  be 
worthily  uttered  save  by  fitting  material 
patiently  wrought, — it  is  very  plain  why 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  so  slow  in  com¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  one  volition,  nor .  one  cor¬ 
rected  tendency,  nor  one  custom,  nor  one 
affection  that  brings  it  forward,  any  more 
than  it  is  one  flower  that  adorns  the  earth 
or  one  bird  that  makes  the  spring ;  it  is 
many  affections  under  many  types  perma¬ 
nently  established  in  many  hearts. 

Affections  are  so  reciprocal  between  man 
and  man,  and  give  to  each  other  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  iu  so  complicated  a  way,  that 
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no  one  can  enter  alone  into  the  kingdom. 
Even  a  saintly  character  grievously  suffers 
that  is  shaped  in  antagonism  to  men  more 
than  in  sympathy  with  them,  that  feels  per¬ 
petually  the  harshness  of  a  harsh;  spiritual 
climate.  Angelic  intercourse  is  a  condition 
to  angelic  life.  Evil  not  only  begets  evil 
like  itself,  it  easily  distorts  the  opposing 
virtues.  Puritan  character  owed  in  part  its 
harshness  to  the  ribaldry  of  royalists.  Sin 
that  is  rampant  provokes  a  vindictive 
spirit ;  sin  that  is  mean  calls  forth  a  bitter 
and  contemptuous  one  ;  sin  that  is  low  and 
repulsive  makes  the  relatively  pure  soul 
shrink  within  itself,  as  a  sensitive  plant  of¬ 
fended  by  contact. 

The  transition  of  society  shaped  like  our 
own  by  self-seeking  desires  into  a  type  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  disinterested  affections  in¬ 
volves  many  changes  in  many  persons. 
The  savage  cannot  gain  the  impulses  and 
feelings  of  a  civilized  life  while  he  remains 
in  the  midst  of  his  tribe.  If  the  tribe  can¬ 
not  be  civilized  neither  $an  its  members, 
except  as  they  are  removed  from  it.  The 
subtler  sentiments  and  incentives  of  civili¬ 
zation  must  be  implanted  and  sustained  by 
passing  backward  and  forward  between 
many  who  entertain  them.  The  civilized 
man  can  hardly  retain  his  habits  and  feel¬ 
ings  when  removed  to  the  frontier  or  pushed 
out  into  the  wilderness.  The  more  spirit¬ 
ual  the  feeling,  the  more  does  it  need  to  be 
confirmed  and  nourished  by  the  reciprocal 
feelings  of  others.  These,  in  truth,  are  its 
proper  food,  and  if  these  fail  it  itself  begins 
to  fail.  If  we  are  to  walk  by  faith  and  not 
by  sight  we  must  none  the  less  have  the 
revelations  and  the  visions  of  faith,  and 
these  visions  reach  their  most  tangible 
forms  in  the  affections  and  thoughts  of 
men  like  ourselves.  If  our  fellow-men  show 
no  spiritual  life,  then  there  is  no  spirit¬ 
ual  kingdom  ;  we  alone  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  such  a  kingdom  but  seem  to 
stand  convicted  rather  of  mysticism.  Our 
thoughts  and  feelings  will  suit  themselves 
to  their  spiritual  surroundings,  and  preva¬ 
lent  transgression  will  necessarily,  there¬ 
fore,  narrow  and  distort  them.  There 
must  be  a  tonic  element,  a  wholesome 
spiritual  atmosphere,  if  the  soul  is  to  main¬ 


tain  entire  health.  Very  few  men  are  able 
essentially  to  modify  their  hereditary  faith 
without  being  swept  rapidly  away,  suffer¬ 
ing  either  an  eclipse  of  faith  or  returning  to 
an  extreme  opinion.  Losing  the  aid  of  con¬ 
ventional  sentiment  they  miss  their  footing 
and  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  stream.  The 
profoundest  philosophy  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  this  fact.  Ultimate  and  independent  as 
each  mind  is  or  seems  to  be  in  religion,  at 
no  point  does  it  more  need  interpretations 
akin  to  its  own  from  kindred  minds,  af¬ 
fections  that  respond  to  its  affections  and 
so  keep  them  alive. 

An  isolated  life  of  speculation  is  an  effort 
to  maintain  respiration  in  an  exhausted  re¬ 
ceiver. 

Any  moral  principle  too  high  to  find  ut¬ 
terance  in  the  spiritual  life  of  our  time  lies 
dead ;  it  fails  to  germinate  and  to  grow. 
It  is  hardly  of  more  practical  worth  than 
those  many  kindly  purposes  which  lose  con¬ 
trol  when  temptation  returns.  “  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  ”  is  with  us 
such  a  principle. 

It  now  and  then,  here  and  there,  shows  a 
little  life,  but  no't  till  it  grows  can  it  grow 
and  gather  power  for  all.  While  intense 
selfishness  is  in  so  many  hearts  it  will  be 
more  or  less  in  all  hearts  by  reaction,  and 
the  new  law  must  get  safe  possession  in  each 
heart  by  extended  possession  of  many  hearts. 

Thus  only  can  it  sustain,  enforce  and 
fully  justify  itself.  If  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  large  and  firm  its  foundations 
are  correspondingly  broad  and  deep.  We 
often  pray  with  our  affections  cold  and  our 
eyes  shut  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
we  often  labor  in  the  same  blind,  cold  way. 
The  kingdom  waits  not  on  the  volition 
of  man  or  of  God  as  simple  volition.  It 
waits  on  many  patient,  accumulative,  re¬ 
generative  agents  and  acts. 

To  strengthen  and  purify  the  body  and 
penetrate  it  with  a  beneficent  spirit,  to  sub¬ 
due  the  desires,  and  to  permeate  social  sen¬ 
timent  with  fraternal  affections,  to  make 
clear  and  strong  and  prevalent  the  spiritual 
vision  which  should  illuminate  our  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  others  and  assign 
them  their  highest  form, — these  are  the 
methods  of  the  kingdom. 
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If  the  whole  world  were  in  one  church 
and  that  the  purest  church,  as  churches  are 
now  organized  and  now  animated,  the 
kingdom  would  not  have  come.  That  long 
march  in  the  unfolding  of  physical,  social 
and  spiritual  powers  would  still  be,  most  of 
it,  to  be  made.  A  church  by  misapprehend¬ 
ing  this  may  fall  among  the  burdens  of 
progress,  the  weariest  load  of  them  all.  It 
makes  that  ultimate  which  is  only  initial  in 
growth.  We  need  as  never  before  to  bring 
a  reverent  and  clear  mind  to  the  study  of 
the  natural  world,  to  the  tracing  of  the 
method  in  which  up  to  the  present  time 
God  has  actually  advanced  his  kingdom. 
We  shall  find  the  supernatural  and  the 
authoritative,  so-called  and  so  thought,  have 
been  in  nine-tenths  of  their  facts  a  bewil¬ 
dering  and  misleading  light,  obscuring  the 
ways  of  God  and  perverting  his  commands. 
This  is  the  underlying  reason  of  the  pro¬ 
found  reaction  against  miracle  and  dogma. 
The  church  has  not  understood  that  the 
truly  divine  power  begins  at  once  to  em¬ 
body  itself  in  the  natural  and  the  rational, 


which  are  to  it  present  form  and  expression 
and  the  condition  of  farther  progress. 
When  God  is  looked  to  and  supplicated  to 
do  his  work  under  any  other  than  these  set¬ 
tled  conditions  and  in  these  rational  ways, 
the  prayer  is  as  misleading  as  it  is  futile. 

This  fact  does  not  exclude  the  super¬ 
natural.  The  natural  is  after  all  only  its 
form  and  force.  The  thought  of  God,  the 
love  of  God,  the  life  of  God,  lie  here  and 
now  at  the  centre  of  the  universe  or  it  is  a 
dead  thing,  as  much  so  as  the  body  that 
contains  no  spirit.  Form  is  nothing  till  it 
is  form,  that  is,  the  full,  fitting  expression 
of  spiritual  power.  Dogma  is  disastrous 
only  as  it  diverts  the  mind  from  inquiry ; 
the  miracle  is  misleading  only  as  it  ob¬ 
scures  the  far  more  manifest  presence  of 
God  in  nature.  The  one  essential  thing  is 
that  we  study  and  understand  the  volume 
of  God’s  word  about  us,  and  so  become  in¬ 
telligent  and  faithful  workers  with  him  as 
he  brings  together  physical,  commercial, 
civil,  social  materials,  and  builds  them  into 
a  spiritual  temple.  John  Bascom. 
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“  Then  you  have  n’t  brought  them  back 
with  you  ?  George  has  n’t  gone  off  again  ?  ” 
Jerry  nodded  as  he  sat  down  by  the  win¬ 
dow,  pale  and  tired  and  wiping  his  forehead 
as  if  it  were  July  instead  of  February. 

“  I  think  that  house  ’ll  be  the  death  of  me 
yet,”  he  said.  “  Xot  but  there’s  plenty  as 
bad,  but  it’s  a  little  queer  that  I’ve  been 
fightin’  it  these  six  year  steady  and  most  o’ 
the  time  it’s  too  much  forme.  If  anybody ’d 
give  me  the  money  I’d  have  a  hundred  men 
haul  it  down.  There  ain’t  a  brick  nor  a 
plank  in  it  but  what’s  soaked  an’  steeped  in 
sin  an’  misery.  I’ve  even  begun  to  think 
I’d  no  business  to  tell  Padgett  to  hold  on 
there,  but  I  did  think  as  he’d  been  at  the 
bottom  he’d  be  a  kind  of  missionary.” 

“  Ah,  that  house.  I  thought  myself  it 
was  only  as  a  missionary  that  he  should  be 
there.  If  the  old  plague  could  appear  any¬ 


where  it  would  be  from  that  den.  You  have 
shown  me  nothing  so  bad.” 

“  There’s  worse  than  it  in  the  alley,” 
Jerry  answered.  “  The  water  don’t  come  in 
the  way  it  did  in  my  old  place  on  Front 
street  but  it  might  be  a  mercy  if  it  would 
an’  drown  ’em  all  out.  I’m  lost  sometimes 
try  in’  to  make  out  just  why  the  Lord  let’s 
it  go  on.  I’ve  made  a  fresh  count  to-day. 
There’s  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  living 
souls  in  that  house,  and  twenty-three  of  ’em 
bits  of  children,  swearin’  and  fightin’  like 
young  game-cocks  on  every  flight  o’  stairs. 
An’  George  is  worse’n  he’s  ever  been,  down 
in  that  basement  passage  drunk  on  the  floor. 
They’d  pushed  him  out  that  far  an’  there 
he’d  fallen,  an’  I  had  n’t  the  strength  to  stir 
him  he’s  so  heavy.” 

“  Where’s  his  wife  ?  ”  Mrs.  Me Auley  asked. 

“  Cryin’  in  their  room.  It’s  a  week  now. 
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He’s  stripped  the  place  of  everything  she 
did  n’t  think  to  carry  into  Padgett’s.  They 
cleaned  him  out  o’  what  money  he  got  for 
’em,  an’  he’s  that  far  gone  lie’s  just  filled  up 
with  stale  beer.  There  they  were,  nine  men 
an’  three  women  sodden  with  the  stuff,  an’ 
not  a  thing  in  the  room  but  old  boxes  an’ 
the  beer-keg.  A  man’s  pretty  far  gone  when 
he  gets  in  there.  It’s  fighting  hell  itself, 
an’  who’s  goin’  to  shut  it  up  ?  ” 

“Where  is  the  owner?  Can’t  he  be 
reached  in  some  way  ? 

“  Not  while  he  has  an  agent  with  a  tongue 
that  can  lie  for  him  faster’n  you  can  ask. 
It’s  this  agent  business  that  makes  half  the 
mischief.  Bring  a  man  with  a  grain  o’  feel¬ 
ing  face  to  face  with  some  o’  these  sights 
an’  he  might  do  something.  But  turn  it 
over  to  an  agent  an’  there’s  never  any  tellin’ 
what  he  wont  do.  He’s  used  to  it,  an’  his 
business  is  to  get  all  he  can  for  himself  as 
well  as  the  landlord.  An’  there  ain’t  one 
in  that  house  knows  who  the  owner  is,  though 
Padgett  done  his  best  to  find  out.  ’Tain’t 
too  late  to  do  something  if  there  was  any¬ 
body  to  do.” 

“  There’s  a  man  will  see  you  whether-or-no, 
an’  I  told  him  you’d  but  just  come  in,”  said 
the  janitor’s  voice,  and  Jerry  hurried  down. 

“  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  people  in 
that  one  house  !  Where  do  they  put  them  ?  ” 
I  said.  “  I  know  there  are  ninety  where 
the  O’Brien’s  live,  and  that  is  crowded. 
This  is  no  larger?  ” 

“  No.  They’re  the  same,  but  I’ll  tell  you 
how  they  do  it,”  said  Mrs.  McAuley’s  quiet 
voice.  “  You’ve  seen  a  good  deal,  but  you 
have  n’t  been  in  it  as  we  have.  Now  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I  know  about  every  one  of  those 
floors,  and  there’s  six  with  the  basement. 
To  begin  with,  there’s  four  families  to  a 
floor.  They’re  packed  because  they  have 
to  be.  The  men  get  little  work  and  have 
nothing  to  pay  for  better  rooms.  The  top- 
floor  has  a  family  for  every  room,  that  is  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  a  family.  They’re  rag 
pickers  mostly.  Four  men  and  three  wo¬ 
men  live  together  in  one  of  them  and  pay 
four  dollars  a  month.  Married  ?  Oh,  no  ! 
There’s  one  widow  on  that  floor.  She  has 
a  back-room  and  takes  seven  boarders.  I’ve 
seen  the  floor  thick  with  them  at  nisht. 


That  young  gil  l  that  ran  in  crying  the  other 
night  is  one  of  them.  She  might  have  been 
saved  if  somebody  had  taken  her  in  time. 
Now,  God  only  knows.  Just  below  is 
another  widow  that  takes  in  servant  girls 
out  of  employment  for  ten  cents  a  night. 
You’d  never  think  what  decent  looking  girls 
come  there,  but  how  decent  do  you  suppose 
they  go  back  into  places  ?  You  see  they’ll 
spend  the  day  in  intelligence  offices,  and 
down  here  at  night — some  because  they  like 
it ;  some  because  they’ve  just  so  much  money 
and  got  to  make  it  go  far  as  it  will.  And 
then  people  let  them  look  after  their  little  in¬ 
nocent  children,  and  wonder  after  a  while 
where  they  learned  their  wickedness.  Next 
to  her  there’s  another  rag-picker ;  bones  and 
rags ;  he  has  four  boys  he  employs  and  one  of 
the  dark  rooms  where  they  sort  is  as  bad  as  a 
slaughter-house.  He’s  been  complained  of 
and  forbidden  to  bring  them  in,  but  the 
Health  Board  can’t  come  down  every  day 
so  he  do  n’t  mind.  There’s  a  washer-woman 
in  front  with  four  small  children,  and  she 
has  three  men  that  lodge  there  and  two 
boys  eighteen  and  twenty.  Yes,  all  in  the 
one  room  and  the'  closet  back  of  it.  The 
animals  do  better  for  they  do  have  a  stall 
apiece.  I’ve  thought  many  a  time  these 
poor  things  was  far  below  pigs  and  cows. 
A  pig  does  like  a  clean  sty  and  knows  when 
you  give  it  to  him,  but  the  dirtiest  sty  is 
clean  along  side  of  some  of  these  rooms,  and 
they’re  past  knowing  what’s  dirt  and  what 
is  n’t. 

“  The  next  floor ’s  the  same.  Four  fam¬ 
ilies  on  that  and  they  all  drink.  Somebody ’s 
arrested  for  assault  and  battery  about  every 
week,  and  the  children  fight  day  and  night. 
Then,  below,  comes  Padgett  in  front.  He 
sticks  because  he ’s  been  in  the  house  a  good 
many  years.  You ’ve  heard  their  story.  His 
room  was  one  of  the  worst  till  four  years  ago. 
Now  it ’s  clean  as  it  can  be  in  such  a  place, 
with  the  smell  from  the  sinks  and  all  the 
rooms  steaming  in  there,  and  the  goings  on 
all  around  so ’t  they  never  get  a  good  night ’s 
sleep.  The  good  he  does  is  too  little  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  hold  on,  but  he ’s  set  and 
you  can ’t  stir  him.  George  is  back  of  him. 
He  lived  there  before  he  served  his  term  at 
Sing  Sing  and  came  straight  back.  Padgett 
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saved  him  though  this  don ’t  look  like  it — 
drunk  for  a  week  now,  and  lost  his  place.” 

“  How  can  he  stand  firm  in  such  a  place  ?  ” 

“  That ’s  it.  Oh,  I  know  just  how  it  feels. 
Haven ’t  I  been  through  it  all.  No  air. 
The  sun  never  gets  in.  AVhy,  in  that  very- 
house  there  are  thirty-two  dark  rooms  that 
never  get  a  breath  except  from  the  ones  they 
open  into.  You  sleep  in  one  once  even  when 
you  Te  used  to  it,  and  there ’s  a  band  round 
your  head  when  you  wake  up  as  if  you  had 
an  iron  cap  screwed  on  and  a  sinking  and 
craving  at  your  stomach.  You  don ’t  want 
to  eat.  There ’s  nothing  answers  it  but 
whiskey;  and  with  the  smell  of  that  you  for¬ 
get  the  other  smells.  You  do  with  less  food 
after  a  glass  of  that.  Darkness  means  the 
devil ’s  own  deeds.  Ah,  I  couldn ’t  tell  you 
what  sights  I ’ve  seen.  I  think  sometimes 
how  is  it  God  Himself  does  n ’t  turn  sick  and 
sweep  it  all  away.  Men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  less  sense  than  beasts.  You  see, 
packed  in  that  way  it ’s  easy  enough  to  get 
in  a  hundred  and  eighty  or  even  two  hun¬ 
dred.  They  do  n ’t  need  to  be  so  packed  but 
they  get  not  to  care.  There  are  empty  rooms 
now  up  these  side  streets  but  they  want  the 
excitement  of  hearing  what  all  have  to  tell, 
and  most  of  them  drink  too  hard  to  have 
money  left  for  anything  but  their  own  plank 
or  two  on  a  flooh  When  it  comes  to  such  a 
pass  1  say  the  only  way  left  is  clean  destruc¬ 
tion.  There ’s  nothing  in  them  to  appeal 
to.  I  wouhln ’t  believe  that  once.  I  said 
God  could  save  anybody  and  I  won ’t  deny 
it  now,  but  we ’ve  found  there  are  many  we 
must  just  let  alone.  Now  take  George. 
His  story  is  the  story  of  hundreds.  He  has 
fallen  half  a  dozen  times,  but  he  does  get  up 
again  somehow.  It ’s  in  him  to  break  down, 
and  I ’m  wondering  if  he  ever  will  hold  on 
steady  and  true  with  things  against  him  so. 
He ’d  go  into  the  country  if  he  had  a  chance 
but  there ’s  nobody  to  give  it,  and  the  smell 
from  the  saloon  is  more  than  he  can  stand 
when  he ’s  once  broken  down.” 

George  had  nothing  about  him  to  indicate 
either  drunkard  or  “  prison-bird.”  He  was 
a  tall,  powerfully-built  young  fellow,  with  a 
quiet,  serious  face  with  candid  blue  eyes 
and  a  pleasant  smile.  His  marriage  a  year 
before  to  a  young  girl  working  in  one  of  the 


bag  factories  had  made  an  event  in  the 
mission.  They  had  begun  house-keeping  in 
two  comfortable  rooms  on  Madison  street, 
but  within  a  week  the  works  where  he  was 
employed  as  blacksmith  had  discharged 
half  their  hands ;  there  was  no  reserve  of 
money  and  for  a  month  or  two  odd  jobs 
along  the  docks  had  been  all  he  could  find 
to  do.  Even  these  failed  him.  W  ith  no 
money  for  rent  in  good  quarters  they  drifted 
into  bad,  and  with  the  inevitable  liquor 
shop  below  them  and  the  return  to  old 
associates  the  first  night  there  found  him  ill 
the  clutches  of  his  old  enemy.  For  a  fort¬ 
night  he  drank  steadily,  hiding  himself  so 
thoroughly  that  no  one  knew  what  might 
have  become  of  him.  At  last  Padgett 
found  him  trembling  and  shivering  on  the 
brink  of  delirium  tremens  and  led  him 
home.  Sick  and  ashamed  he  promised 
anything  and  everything,  knelt  at  the 
bench  in  the  Mission,  begged  to  be  taken 
back  and  wept  as  he  promised  amendment. 
This  had  gone  on  for  six  months,  till  now 
Jerry  shook  his  head  and  any  hope  seemed 
useless.  He  himself  was  in  despair,  and 
the  fact  of  this  despair  was  the  only  ground 
remaining  for  trust  or  effort  to  aid  him. 

“  I  cannot'  understand  his  case,”  I  said  at 
last  to  the  good  physician  who  had  sat 
quietly  by.  “  His  face  looks  resolute 
enough  and  as  if  he  coidd  mend  if  he  would, 
though  in  that  house  it  is  well  nigh  impos¬ 
sible.  Suppose  anyone  could  be  found  to 
send  him  into  the  country  ?  ” 

“  It  might  work  though  I  am  not  sure. 
The  look  means  nothing  to  build  upon.  It 
is  his  inheritance,  and  was  resolution  in  a 
past  generation  w  ho  lived  in  clean  ways  and 
with  a  chance  for  God’s  air.  I  knew  them 
all,  father,  mother  and  the  six  children,  and 
it  is  the  tenement  house  system  that  is 
responsible  for  having  sent  two  to  prison 
and  one  to  the  scaffold.  Busy  in  this  ward 
for  fifteen  years  I  count  them  a  representa¬ 
tive  family,  for  their  story  is  that  of  thou¬ 
sands  to-day.  The  father  w'as  a  drunkard, 
a  day  laborer  along  the  docks  to  begin  with, 
and  married  to  a  woman  with  some  desire 
for  decency,  who  as  he  grew  more  helpless 
and  useless  took  in  washing.  She  was  a 
powerful  woman,  able  to  master  him  usu- 
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ally,  and  they  had  the  fiercest  hand  to  hand 
fights.  The  children  went  to  various 
schools  ;  all  knew  every  regularly  organized 
charity  in  New  York,  and  were  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  relief,  and  all  of  them  thieved  from 
their  babyhood  and  had  been  in  the  House 
of  Refuge  and  up  to  the  Island  before  they 
were  twelve  years  old.  I  saw  the  mother 
first  with  her  cheek  cut  open  from  a  stove- 
lid  thrown  at  her,  and  taking  care  of  her 
through  this  gave  me  a  certain  hold  upon 
her.  She  brought  eleven  children  into  the 
world,  each  one  a  little  more  burdened  with 
vice  and  inherited  evil  than  the  last.  Five 
died  before  they  were  three  years  old  from 
want  of  nourishment  and  vitiated  blood.  One 
is  an  idiot  and  in  the  asylum  ;  two  are  serv¬ 
ing  long  terms  in  prison ;  one  is  still  a 
successful  thief ;  one  has  disappeared,  and 
George  you  know.  At  thirteen  he  was  fully 
grown  and  knew  every  trick  of  evil  that  the 
nest  of  thieves  among  whom  they  lived 
could  teach  him.  Caught  in  a  burglary,  his 
seven  years’  sentence  was  a  blessing.  He 
learned  a  trade,  had  better  food  than  he 
had  ever  had  in  his  life  and  came  out 
with  a  desire  to  be  respectable  if  possible. 
Padgett  helped  him  in  that  crisis,  brought 
him  to  the  Mission  and  has  been  his  good 
angel,  but  his  inheritance  is  too  strong  for 
him.  The  fact  is,  it  is  an  outrage  on  God's 
laws  that  he  is  in  the  world  at  all.  Being 
here  we  must  do  what  we  can  for  him,  but 
society  has  yet  to  learn  that  redemption 
from  this  frightful  class  is  in  its  own  hands. 
It  is  not  by  God’s  will  that  these  creatures 
in  the  slums  exist,  but  by  man’s  unbridled 
instincts.  The  Jesse  Pomeroys  are  about 
you  by  dozens  waiting  their  time,  and  this 
foul,  festering  under-life  has  in  God’s  plan 
for  the  world  but  one  purpose,  to  force  men 
and  women  in  quiet  homes  to  open  their 
eyes  and  see  how  the  tide  is  rising  inch  by 
inch  that  must  sweep  all  before  it,  unless 
they  flee  to  the  mountains  more  literally 
than  they  know.  Every  great  city  holds 
the  elements  of  its  own  destruction,  and 
none  in  the  civilized  world  more  thoroughly 
than  New  York.  You  are  surprised.  You 
thought  me  a  quiet,  old  woman  going  my 
way  among  these  people,  doing  wdrat  I  could 
and  calling  what  I  could  not  God’s  will. 


So  it  is  God’s  will  in  one  way ;  His  will 
that  we  should  make  such  life  impossible ; 
His  will  that  ‘  he  that  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat ;  ’  Ilis  will  that  something  better 
shall  take  the  place  of  this  thirteen  miles  of 
gin-shops,  and  that  a  man  shall  not  be 
tempted  at  every  corner  and  made  weak  to 
resist  by  the  stench  that  is  his  only  vital 
air.  There  are  many  houses,  as  Jerry  says, 
with  every  plank  in  them  steeped  in  sin 
and  misery.  Law  should  be  strong  enough 
to  order  their  destruction,  and  if  law  will 
not  do  it  a  vigilance  committee  might 
better.  The  thing  that  appeals  to  every¬ 
body  is  done  by  nobody,  and  I  think  some¬ 
times  there  must  be  another  Luther  preach¬ 
ing  against  indulgences — not  in  personal 
transgression  but  vicarious  transgression. 
We  think  the  time  of  coarse,  brutal  sinning 
is  over,  and  that  our  charities,  our  great 
hospitals,  our  missions  here  and  there  set 
us  apart  and  beyond  any  century  that  has 
gone  before.  We  wonder  why  pauperism 
has  become  a  profession,  and  we  build 
stately  asylums  for  our  idiots  and  insane 
and  crippled,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
allow  twenty-one  thousand  hot-beds  for  the 
production  of  such  species  to  do  their  work 
under  our  very  eyes.  If  it  goes  on  at  the 
present  rate  ten  asylums  must  rise  where 
one  stands  now,  and  state  taxes  double  and 
treble  to  cover  the  cost  per  head  of  what 
one  might  judge  to  be  a  personal  luxury, 
each  tax  payer  requiring  his  special  pauper 
or  idiot  as  kings  once  had  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  fool.” 

AVe  were  alone  now,  Jerry  having  been 
joined  by  his  wife  for  whom  a  call  bad  come 
from  the  chapel  below.  There  were  tears 
of  excitement  and  indignation  in  the  doc¬ 
tors  eyes,  but  she  brushed  them  quickly 
away. 

“  I  should  never  give  this  side  of  the 
thing  to  these  two  workers,”  she  said. 

“  God  be  thanked  that  they  have  a  simple, 
unquestioning  faith  that  is  triumphant 
over  every  difficulty.  But  I  am  outraged 
that  it  cannot  be  supplemented  by  keener 
effort  op  the  part  of  those  who  look  on.  It 
is  one  thing  to  come  here  and  shed  tears 
over  the  touching  ‘  testimonies,’  and  look 
on  beamingly  without  a  question  as  to  how 
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these  men  live  or  what  means  can  be  taken 
to  hold  them  in  the  new  path  we  know  they 
have  chosen.  God’s  grace  can  do  much,  but 
man  has  an  equal  share  in  the  work.  Jerry’s 
business  is  at  the  roots  and  nowhere  else. 
He  can  touch  these  poor  souls  where  no  one 
else  can,  but  the  fever  in  which  they  both 
live  over  the  horrible  surroundings  of  half 
the  converts  hampers  their  work  day  by 
day.  And  just  so  long  as  one  of  these 
plague-spots  stands,  infesting  the  air,  poison¬ 
ing  souls  as  well  as  bodies  and  the  miasma 
settling  about  our  own  homes,  none  the  less 
fatal  because  unfelt,  just  so  long  we  are 
guilty  and  may  know  that  for  us  the  same 
old  words  are  waiting ;  ‘  The  voice  of  thy 
brother’s  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground.’  ” 

“  You  forget  that  there  is  an  awakening. 
The  evil  is  so  gigantic  that  all  are  beginning 
to  feel  its  shadow.  You  will  see  a  better 
time.” 

“I  doubt  it,  or  at  least  I  think  it  will 
come  so  slowly  that  my  generation  will  die 
without  the  sight.  I  am  not  so  hopeless  as 
my  words  sound,  however,  because  I  know 
the  leaven  is  working.  But  you  see,  for 
twenty-five  years  and  more  I  have  watched 
the  progress  of  things.  The  enormous 
influx  of  foreign  population  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  here,  for  the  old  Gotham  Court  on 
Cherry  street  was  almost  the  first  tenement 
house  in  New  York.  From  that  one  block 
alone  hundreds  of  criminals  have  gone  out. 
Business  has  altered  the  location,  that  is  all ; 
there  are  dens  on  the  west  side  as  bad  as 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  Fourth  or  Sev¬ 
enth  Wards,  brown-stone  fronts  some  of 
them  and  so  respectable  outwardly  that  you 
are  aghast  at  the  disgusting  condition  of 
things  within.  Something  beside  sewer-gas 
is  responsible  for  the  diptheria  and  other 
diseases  which  strike  people  as  unaccount¬ 
able.  There  is  positive  organic  impurity 
enough  in  one  of  these  places  to  poison  a 
whole  street.  Sinks,  cess-pools,  horrible 
closets,  windows  closed  day  and  night  create 
an  atmosphere  alive  with  germinating  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  one  is  tempted  to  wish  for  another 
great  fire  or  an  earthquake  or  any  destruct¬ 
ive  force  that  would  enable  one  to  start 
again  and  do  better.  It  is  not  a  matter  for 


the  state  beyond  legalizing  the  destruction 
of  a  certain  grade  of  buildings  as  Glasgow 
has  done.  After  that  the  property  owner 
is  the  one  to  appeal  to,  and  each  one  can 
compel  cleanliness  and  decency.  There  are 
plenty  of  examples  from  which  to  draw. 
But  all  you  and  I  can  do  is  to  lift  up  our 
voices  as  much  in  season  as  possible,  tell 
what  we  know  and  then — wait.  Devoutly 
as  I  believe  in  the  work  here,  it  sometimes 
seems  to  me  an  insult  to  God  to  pray  over 
these  men  and  then  send  them  back  to  the 
holes  from  which  they  caiiie.  From  the 
sound  I  think  we  shall  have  another  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  same  text. 

There  were  sobs  below  and  loud  excited 
voices.  Then  the  door  .of  the  Mission 
opened  and  closed  sharply  and  soon  the  two 
came  up  to  their  own  rooms. 

“  It ’s  a  bad  job,”  Jerry  said,  as  he  sat 
down  wearily,  “  an  what ’s  more  it ’s  that  very 
same  house.  It ’s  the  sixth  time  in  a  month 
one  and  another ’s  come  to  me  to  see  if  I ’d 
do  something.  This  is  a  young  fellow, 
Billy  Anderson,  about  George ’s  age,  that ’s 
been  promisin’  me  to  come  in  here  an’  never 
did  though  I’ve  begged  him  many  a  time, 
for  his  father  an’  me  was  mates  an’  he ’s 
on  my  mind  a  good  deal.  He ’s  been  drinkin’ 
pretty  hard.  Out  on  the  river  last  night 
an’  took  enough  to  have  a  spree,  an’  he  and 
McDonald  got  fightin’  and  Billy  drew  his 
pistol  and  shot  him.  They  say  McDonald 
is  dying,  and  Billy  sent  down  for  me  the 
minute  they  got  him  in  the  T 'ombs.  That ’s 
his  girl  you  heard  cryin’  so,  poor  thing. 
She ’s  more  faithful  to  him  than  he  deserves. 
His  mother  was  a  decent  woman  too,  an’ 
died  o’  heart  break  over  Peter  an’  this  boy. 
There  was  five,  but  all  died  but  him  an’ 
Peter — that  was  the  husband — was  in  prison 
fourteen  years.  She  tried  to  keep  him 
straight  but  what  you  going  to  do  down  in 
those  places  ?  If  there  were  devils  in  Christ ’s 
time  that  had  to  be  cast  out  1  ain ’t  sure  but 
that  there ’s  devils  now,  an’  all  the  harder 
to  fight  with  because  folks  say  there ’s  no 
real  devil  at  all.  Anyhow  if  anything  wpuld 
make  me  believe  it  it ’d  be  the  looks  I ’ve 
seen  in  faces  this  very  day.  I ’d  say  there 
was  an  evil  spirit  for  every  room  in  that 
house  chucklin’  and  laughin’ over  the  doin ’s, 
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only  if  you  say  that  for  one  you  ’ve  got  to 
say  it  for  all  an’  then  you  get  scared,  as  if 
God  Himself  couldn ’t  put  down  such  thou¬ 
sands  of  ’em.  I  know  He  can,  an’  I ’m  not 
goin’  to  go  beyond  that,  an  ’  may  He  give 
me  strength  to  fight  ’em  as  long  as  I  draw 
a  breath.  There  ’ll  be  stronger  ’n  me  to  do 
it  after  me.” 

I  have  chosen  to  give  scattered  facts  as 
they  have  come  under  the  observation  of 
regular  workers  among  the  poor,  rather 
than  any  statistical  statement.  Of  these, 
thanks  in  th*e  beginning  to  these  very 
workers,  and  later  to  the  Board  of  State’s 
Charities  and  other  organizations,  there  is 
now  no  lack,  and  the  long  hoped-for  and  as 
long  despaired-<»f  general  interest  has  at 
last  been  aroused.  When  pulpit  and  press 
go  hand  in  hand  some  change  is  near.  The 
very  enormity  of  the  evil  carries  its  own  de¬ 
mand  for  relief,  and  popular  opinion  is 
setting  so  strongly  against  any  possibility 
of  old  abuses  remaining  permanent  that  we 
may  hope  for  some  immediate  means  of 
escape  from  the  most  pressing  wrongs. 
The  present  agitation  has  brought  out  the 
fact  that  in  one  tenement  house  region  in 
the  center  of  the  city,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  people  were  so  packed  that  each  family 
had  a  living  space  of  but  ten  feet  by  eleven, 
and  an  average  sleeping  space  of  eight  feet 
by  ten.  Th'e  Chinese  quarter  of  San 
Francisco  shows  nothing  worse.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  worst  phases  of  opium  eat¬ 
ing  hold  hardly  a  possibility  of  the  brutal¬ 
ity  and  outrage — the  wife-beating  and  fierce 
fights — the  shameless  and  nameless  vices 
rampant  in  these  pest-houses. 

“What  can  Ido?  Am  I  my  brother’s 
keeper?  ”  comes  naturally  enough  from  the 
dwellers  in  quiet  homes,  who  read  the 
statements  of  examining  boards  with  an 
incredulity  which  seems  to  wait  upon  any 
fact  not  seen  with  one’s  own  eyes  ;  who  are 


even  aggrieved  that  another  demand  for 
sympathy  if  not  for  action  has  arisen. 

Nothing  directly  but  a  world  indirectly. 
If  the  men  whose  only  present  thought  is 
the  largest  percentage  on  their  investment, 
and  who  build  ill-ventilated,  dark,  disease¬ 
breeding  nests,  had  learned  in  childhood 
not  only  the  laws  of  health  but  the  laws  of 
public  morality  ;  in  others  words,  if  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  been  something  more  than  dead 
doctrines,  a  formula  outside  of  all  common, 
daily  life,  such  evil  could  never  have  had 
birth.  “  Wash  and  be  clean,”  was  the  an¬ 
cient  commandment,  and  not  till  obedience 
had  been  proven  could  any  “  Go  in  peace  ” 
of  absolution  be  heard.  In  spite  of  our 
civilization  we  are  but  just  learning  that 
dirt  and  sin  are  synonymous,  and  that  the 
battle  with  evil  has  merely  taken  another 
form.  Deep  in  doctrinal  problems,  the 
fathers  took  small  account  of  sins  against 
the  body,  and  it  has  remained  for  this  gen¬ 
eration  to  discover  that  we  are  still  only  in 
the  alphabet  of  living.  God’s  grace  must 
work,  but  sun,  air  and  water  are  gifts  of 
that  grace,  and  only  when  full  measure  of 
each  is  given  dan  there  be  one  hope  for 
that  sound  body  in  which  a  sound  mind 
may  find  fitting  home.  The  long  pitiful 
list  of  insane  poor,  of  idiots,  of  juvenile 
criminals  of  every  sort,  of  crippled  and  hope¬ 
lessly  diseased  children  is  the  burden  this 
generation  must  carry  and  deal  with  as  it 
can.  It  remains  for  the  same  generation  to 
read  between  the  lines  of  these  lists  the 
story  of  a  neglect  and  indifference  as  crimi¬ 
nal  as  anything  to  be  found  there,  to  join 
hands  in  earnest  work  toward  a  new  dis¬ 
pensation,  and  to  destroy  once  for  all  this 
subtle,  creeping  undergrowth,  which  renders 
the  ground  we  would  make  a  garden  of  fatal 
to  all  good  seed  sown. 


Helen  Campbell. 
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CALVIN  THE  SINNER* 

BY  JOSEPHINE  R.  BAKER. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  last  train  for  the  day  had  gone. 
Philip  Cone  and  Calvin  Birge  left  the  depot 
together,  and  when  they  reached  the  street 
sidewalk  they  bade  each  other  good  night, 
Cone  going  to  his  hotel  and  Calvin  going 
home,  each  glad  that  the  duties  of  the  day 
were  over,  each  promising  himself  an  inter¬ 
val  of  quiet  thought  before  he  slept.  But 
if  either  could  have  read  the  heart  of  the 
other  they  would  have  parted  not  friends 
but  enemies.  As  it  was  Cone  said  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  hurried  away, 

“  Birge  is  the  likeliest  young  man  I  know. 
I  never  have  to  tell  him  a  thing  twice ;  he 
knows  more  about  the  road  than  men  who 
have  been  in  the  employ  a  dozen  years.  I 
shall  push  him  as  fast  as  possible.”  And  at 
the  same  time  Calvin  was  saying, 

“What  prodigious  energy  that  man  has. 
He  could  run  all  the  roads  in  the  State  as 
easily  as  he  runs  this  one,  and  still  have  time 
to  think  kindly  of  the  poor  and  unfortu¬ 
nate.” 

A  few  moments  later  Calvin  let  himself 
into  the  house  and  went  directly  to  his  own 
room.  He  had  conceived  an  especial  liking 
for  this  room  over  the  library,  shut  in  on  all 
sides  except  the  east.  It  was  substantially 
fitted  up  and  wras  always  in  order,  and  with 
its  high,  white  walls  and  open  window 
blinds  was  light  and  sunny,  if  somewhat 
severe.  A  queer  contrast  to  Mitchell’s  room, 
which  with  all  its  elegances  looked  like  a 
tnagpie's  nest.  A  broad,  low  lounge  with 
high  arms  stood  before  the  windows,  and 
when  Calvin  sat  in  this  room,  he  almost  in¬ 
variably  sat  with  his  arms  folded  on  the 
north  end  of  this  lounge.  And  Bones,  in 
the  same  position,  usually  occupied  the  south 
end  of  the  snme  lounge.  This  made  them 
face  each  other  even  if  they  never  saw  each 
other’s  face. 

Calvin’s  habit  of  giving  himself  simply 
and  directly  to  the  matter  in  hand  made  him 
accurate  and  reliable  and  prevented  abstrac¬ 
tions  through  the  day,  but  when  the  duties 


of  the  day  had  been  faithfully  performed  he 
came  to  this  room  and  to  this  corner  of  the 
lounge,  and  gave  himself  to  himself  with 
the  same  simple,  direct  force  with  which  he 
gave  himself  to  his  work  through  the  day. 
And  as  the  days  went  on  he  not  unfre- 
quently  sat  there  far  into  the  night,  as  silent 
and  motionless  as  a  stone  image.  But  within 
that  motionless  skull  there  was  a  scene  of 
intensest  activity,  a  turning  over  and  look¬ 
ing  into  the  very  heart  of  the  thing  under 
consideration.  Calvin  Birge  was  not  a 
man  to  sin  blindly, — Bones  would  never 
let  him  do  that, — nor  impulsively,  for  he 
rarely  acted  upon  impulse,  and  he  never 
shirked  responsibility,  holding  himself  ac¬ 
countable  not  only  for  what  he  did  but  for 
what  he  thought.  And  so  far  it  was  a 
strong,  clean  soul ;  there  was  no  temptation 
to  shirk  responsibility. 

To-night  there  were  many  things  to  be 
looked  into  and  turned  over.  His  love  for 
Cicily  had  become  one  of  the  fixities,  no 
longer  to  be  questioned  but  to  be  acted 
upon. 

“  What  will  your  mother  say  ?  ”  suggested 
Bones  who  was  already  in  his  corner. 
“  Would  she  wish  you  to  marry  this  name¬ 
less  girl  ?  ” 

Calvin  winced  a  little,  not  at  what  his  mo¬ 
ther  would  say  but  at  the  fact  that  Cicily 
teas  a  nameless  girl.  To  love  a  nameless 
and  friendless  girl  had  a  sort  of  magnani¬ 
mity  about  it  not  unpleasing  to  a  generous 
nature,  but ,  to  marry — to  incorporate — to 
make  a  nameless  girl  a  part  of  one’s  self 
was  another  matter.  The  Seaborn  blood 
would  never  voluntarily  seek  to  ally  itself 
with  an  unknown,  and  perhaps  turbid  rill, 
but  there  was  in  Calvin  Birge  something 
stronger  than  the  inherent  pride  of  the  Sea¬ 
born  blood,  and  he  answered, 

“  She  might  not  wish  me  to  marry  Cicily, 
and  I,  myself,  would  have  had  Cicily  differ¬ 
ently  situated  if  I  could,  but  it  is  not  for  my 
mother  nor  for  any  one  to  say  who  I  shall 
marry. 

“  But  if  Mitchell  loves  her  ?  ” 
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“  Mitchell  is  too  young  to  love  anyone.” 

“  But  if  he  loves  her  ?  ”  persisted  Bones. 

“  Why  then  he  must  get  over  it,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.” 

“  But  has  he  not  rights  as  well  as  your¬ 
self?” 

“  Yes,  if  they  don’t  interfere  with  my 
rights.” 

“  But  if  they  do  interfere  ?  ” 

“  I  tell  you,  Bones,  no  one  shall  interfere 
— nothing  shall  interfere,”  with  an  empha¬ 
sis  that  Bones  understood.  He  was  silenced 
for  a  little,  but  he  was  a  persistent  fellow, 
and  presently  Calvin  heard  him  again. 

“  But  what  if  she  loves  Mitchell  ?  You 
know  you ’ve  been  afraid  of  that.” 

Calvin  made  no  answer  for  a  while,  but 
at  last  he  said  slowly, 

“  She  don’t  love  him, — she  may  like  him, 
but  she  don’t  love  him.” 

Bones  muttered,  “She  likes  to  talk  with 
Mitchell,  he  talks  easily  and  better  than 
you ;  he  is  with  her  almost  every  day, 
— you  saw  him  walking  with  her  yesterday. 
How  lovely  she  looked  and  how  happy  she 
seemed.  They  did  n’t  see  you  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  street, — they  were  too  pleas¬ 
antly  engaged  for  that.  And  now  this  new 
matter  about  her  singing.  Lou  says  that 
Cicily  sings  better  to  Mitchell’s  accompani¬ 
ments  than  to  Professor  Brene’s,  and  that 
she  would  not  go  on  with  her  lessons  at  all 
if  it  were  not  for  Mitchell’s  persuasions.” 

“  What  has  Mitchell  to  do  with  her  les¬ 
sons  ?  ”  questioned  Calvin  sullenly. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Bones,  “  I  only  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact.  And  then  you  know  Mitch¬ 
ell  is  handsomer  than  you — girls  think  much 
of  beauty — and  he  has  certain  other  advan¬ 
tages  which — 

“Look  here  Bones!  What’s  the  use  of 
tormenting  a  man  needlessly.  You  know 
nothing  about  it, — nothing  more  than  I 
know, — and  /  say  I  don’t  believe  she  loves 
him.” 

“But  you  don’t  know  that  she  doesn’t 
love  him,  do  you?  And  you  can  believe 
what  you  choose  so  long  as  you  don’t  know. 
You  can  believe  that  she  loves  you  for  in¬ 
stance.  That  'would  be  pleasant,  would  n’t 
it  ?  If  I  were  you,  I  would  n’t  believe,  I 
would  know.” 


“  Would  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  So  would  I  before  the  week  is  out,  but 
you  see  how  I  am  held.  No  slave  was  ever 
more  completely  in  bondage  than  I.” 

For  the  first  time  Calvin  Birge  bitterly 
regretted  the  loss  of  their  funds.  The  more 
he  thought,  the  more  convinced  was  lie  that 
poverty  alone  stood  between  Cicily  and  him¬ 
self,  for  if  he  was  free  to  press  his  suit,  he 
could — he  would  make  Cicily  love  him, 
Mitchell  or  no  Mitchell. 

An  hour  later,  Calvin  sitting  in  the  same 
position  heard  Mitchell  let  himself  into  the 
house  and  quietly  ascend  the  stairs.  As  he 
came  through  the  hall  he  paused  at  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  door  and  said  cheerily,  “  good  night, 
mother.”  She  answered  “good  night,  my 
son,”  and  directly  the  door  of  Mitchell’s 
room  closed. 

“  Why  can’t  he  be  content  to  go  to  bed 
without  disturbing  my  mother  ;  I  hear  him 
stop  at  her  door  night  after  night,”  thought 
Calvin  angrily.  How  little  he  knew  that 
the  mother  lay  waiting  for  that  “good 
night  ”  and  would  not  sleep  until  it  came. 

“  Mitchell  is  happy  enough,  judging  from 
his  voice.  Probably  he  has  passed  the  eve¬ 
ning  with  Miss  Cicily,”  remarked  Bones  cas¬ 
ually. 

“  I  know  one  thing.  She,  at  least,  was 
not  happy.  Mother  Goodenough  died  to¬ 
day  and  the  poor  child  could  not  be  happy 
so  soon.  It  is  amazing  that  he  had  no  more 
consideration  than  to  go  there  this  evening,” 
said  Calvin  with  savage  contempt — a  con¬ 
tempt  utterly  wasted,  since  the  unconscious 
cause  had  passed  the  entire  evening  with 
Professor  Brene. 

If  Bones  had  pluckily  told  Calvin  that  he 
had  grown  envious  as  well  as  jealous  of  his 
brother  Mitchell,  Calvin  would  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  him.  Nevertheless  it  was  true,  and 
where  ever  envy  and  jealousy  find  room  for 
themselves,  they  speedily  make  room  for  a 
hooded  companion,  who  some  day  flings  off 
his  hood  and  stands  up  black  and  pitiless. 
Some  dim  foreshadowing  of  this  may  have 
crept  into  Calvin’s  inmost  consciousness,  for 
he  started  up  and  bade  Bones  begone,  and 
leaning  his  arms  on  the  window-sill  looked 
out  at  the  night. 
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A  clear  moon  was  shining  in  a  clear  sky. 
Sharp  shadows  of  hare  trees  lay  still  on  the 
lawn  ;  the  company’s  shops  huddled  together 
black  and  mute,  and  in  their  midst  lay 
Mother  Goodenough,  cold,  white  and  patient. 
Oh  !  how  patient,  not  even  waiting. 

As  he  looked,  there  came  a  revulsion  of 
feeling.  All  his  boyhood  rose  up  before  him, 
and  he  remembered  among  other  things 
that  Mitchell  could  never  go  to  sleep,  how¬ 
ever  late,  however  weary,  without  saying, 
‘•good  night,  Cal,  good  night.” 

Not  so  long  ago  he  told  him  that  if  they 
were  miles  apart  he  never  slept  without  bid¬ 
ding  him  good-night.  Perhaps  he  had  done 
so  to-night.  With  dim  eyes  he  turned  away 
from  the  window  and  sought  his  own  bed. 

The  winter  was  one  of  the  longest  and 
coldest  of  New  England  winters.  Mrs. 
Birge  rarely  ventured  out  of  doors,  but 
then  she  was  never  strong,  never  went  out 
in  inclement  weather,  and  her  sons,  full  of 
their  own  thoughts  and  accustomed  to  her 
white,  spiritual  face,  failed  to  note  that  it 
grew  whiter  and  more  spiritual  day  bv  day. 
Mitchell  sometimes  followed  her  with  loving 
eyes,  and  was  stung  with  a  desperate  kind 
of  remorse  for  having  disappointed  and 
grieved  her  in -regard  to  her  plans  for  him¬ 
self,  and  he  promised  himself  to  make 
amends  by  doing  as  she  wished  about  every¬ 
thing  else.  At  the  same  time  he  was  going 
opposite  to  all  her  entreaties  in  the  very 
thing  that  pained  her  most.  It  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  trying  period  of  Mrs. 
Birge’s  life,  and  in  others  the  most  benefi¬ 
cent.  Calvin  and  Mitchell  went  farther 
apart.  There  was  no  open  quarrel ;  no  hard 
words  but  something  more  difficult  to  over¬ 
come — a  sullen  silence  on  either  side. 
Neither  would  make  concessions  or  expla¬ 
nations,  and  the  thing  grew.  They  by 
mutual  consent  avoided  meeting  and  some¬ 
times  did  not  see  or  speak  with  each  other 
weeks  at  a  time,  though  each  knew  with 
considerable  accuracy  what  the  other  was 
about  most  of  the  time.  This  became 
a  trouble  that  Mrs.  Birge  could  not  bear, 
and  she  at  last  succeeded  in  putting  it 
off  from  herself.  It  was  as  if  she  had 
gone  into  a  separate  room  and  taken  a 
burden  from  her  shoulders  and  laid  it  down 


and  left  it  there,  shutting  the  door.  She 
knew  where  the  burden  was,  she  could  tell 
its  shape  and  measurement,  but  it  no  longer 
lay  upon  her  shoulders  with  crushing  weight. 
She  had  tried  to  do  this  many  times  and 
had  failed,  for  like  all  conscientious  burden- 
bearers  she  began  nervously  to  pull  the 
burden  back  as  soon  as  she  felt  it  slipping 
away,  as  if  there  were  in  the  very  fact  of 
suffering  and  distress  a  sort  of  merit,  a  kind 
of  vicarious  influence  that  would  in  some 
mysterious  way  help  or  cure  the  cause  of 
the  suffering  and  distress.  It  was  the  old 
notion  of  holding  a  burn  to  the  fire.  When 
once  she  had  put  the  burden  off,  she  chid 
herself  for  having  carried  it  at  all.  If 
she  could  but  learn  the  lesson  of  trust 
once  for  a  life  time, — but  no,  it  must 
be  learned  and  relearned  with  every  new 
occasion.  And  now  she  discerned  that  it 
had  rarely  been  a  voluntary  trust;  it  had 
been  because  she  must,  not  because  she 
might.  Henceforth  she  would  take  her 
privilege,  and  trust  because  she  might. 
Now  there  came  into  her  life  a  new  era  of 
peace  that  was  very  precious  and  restful. 
Her  perplexed  seasons  of  thought  on  the 
stairs  became  seasons  of  sweet  and  delight¬ 
ful  communion,  and  her  prayers  ran  into 
praises. 

Mitchell  found  that  in  abandoning  his 
studies  he  had  benefited  himself  every  way. 
Professor  Brene  again  took  him  in  hand, 
and  insisted  upon  several  hours  of  severe 
practice  daily,  and  Mitchell  was  willing  to 
do  some  hard  work  in  that  direction.  The 
remainder  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the 
Suavity  household,  and  he  had  little  leisure 
for  morbid  thought.  Altogether,  it  was  one 
of  the  happiest  seasons  of  his  life,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  estrangement  from  Calvin  and 
occasional  anxieties  concerning  his  mother. 

Calvin  soon  found  that  “  pushing  ”  in  the 
line  of  promotion  meant  almost  incessant 
activity  and  responsibility.  Before  spring 
he  had  become  assistant  superintendent, 
and  his  chief  in  accordance  with  a  pre¬ 
arranged  plan  put  more  and  more  of  his 
own  work  upon  Calvin,  keeping  him,  mean¬ 
while,  in  rigid  training.  His  energy  ap¬ 
peared  to  increase  with  the  demand,  but 
there  were  nights  when  he  went  home 
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thoroughly  tired  in  body  and  mind.  This 
was  well  perhaps,  and  barring  certain 
moody  intervals  he  was  not  specially  un¬ 
happy.  Loving  is  of  itself  beneficent  and 
carries  within  itself  its  own  reward.  He 
who  loves  much  cannot  be  long  or  seriously 
unhappy.  He  not  unfrequently  saw  Cicily, 
though  only  for  a  passing  salutation,  for  he 
rarely  sought  her  society.  It '  was  enough, 
however,  to  feed  upon,  and  in  his  present 
circumstances  it  was  more  comfortable  to 
think  of  Cicily  than  to  see  her,  especially  if 
he  must  see  her,  as  he  usually  must,  in 
Mitchell’s  company.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  there  were  moments,  when  meeting 
them  walking  and  talking,  and  seeing  his 
handsome  brother’s  debonair  and  compla¬ 
cent  manner,  he  felt  like  laying  violent 
hands  upon  him  then  and  there, — moments 
when  he  would  not  allow  Bones  to  say  a 
word.  Indeed,  latterly  Bones  was  growing 
intrusive,  and  Calvin  was  getting  into  the 
habit  of  peremptorily  choking  him  off. 

Early  that  spring  a  startling  fact  revealed 
itself  to  Mrs.  Suavity’s  apprehension.  For 
sometime  she  had  had  a  dim  but  sufficiently 
distinct  impression  that  something  was  go¬ 
ing  wrong.  Her  only  difficulty  was  to  fix 
upon  the  something.  She  took  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  matters  concerning  herself  and 
household  without  finding  anything  deci¬ 
dedly  unsatisfactory.  There  were,  thanks 
to  Philip,  no  financial  anxieties  and  the 
family  were  in  good  health.  Lou  was  do¬ 
ing  remarkably  well,  especially  in  her  music, 
and  in  other  ways  gave  promise  of  being 
some  day  worthy  of  her  mamma.  Philip 
had  never  been  so  attentive  not  only  to  Lou 
but  to  herself.  He  was  continually  mak¬ 
ing  them  valuable  presents,  and  one  day 
when  lie  found  Mrs.  Suavity  alone  he  had 
asked  if  Lou’s  full  name  was  Louise  Cone 
Suavity,  and  said,  gravely,  that  as  he  was 
about  to  make  a  will  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  have  her  full  name.  Will  mak¬ 
ing  was  solemn  business ;  it  made  a  man 
feel  as  if  he  were  about  through  with 
life,  but  no  man  should  live  beyond  His 
age  without  making  some  definite  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  property.  Mrs.  Suavity  warmly 
approved,  for  then  the  result  for  which  she 
had  planned  and  toiled  would  be  accom¬ 


plished  ;  Lou  would  be  made  heir  to  her 
Uncle’s  considerable  fortune.  There  had 
been  times  when  she  had  feared  that  dear 
Philip  would  marry,  but  all  anxieties  on 
that  score  now  vanished  and  she  loved 
Philip  accordingly. 

The  uneasiness  of  which  she  was  con¬ 
scious  had  then,  probably,  some  connection 
with  the  company's  ward.  Mrs.  Suavity 
had  ever  been  somewhat  apprehensive  of 
danger  in  that  direction,  some  rivalry  to 
Lou  in  the  matter  of  marrying,  if  the  com¬ 
pany's  ward  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
society  with  Lou.  For  this  reason  she  had 
repeatedly  spoken  to  Philip  concerning  the 
desirability  of  Cicily’s  marrying  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  Philip  did  not  demur, 
especially  of  late,  but  he  begged  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  in  the  matter  of  selecting  a  husband 
for  the  company’s  ward.  He  had  had  so  little 
experience  in  such  matters,  and  so  on  and 
so  on.  Mrs.  Suavity  never  intimated  that 
she  already  selected  Calvin  Birge  as  Cicily’s 
future  husband.  Several  reasons  helped  to 
make  this  selection  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
Mrs.  Suavity.  Among  them  was  the  fact 
that  she  from  th*e  first  cherished  no  affec¬ 
tion  for  this  straight-forward  man  with 
searching  eyes,  who  probably  preferred  the 
“  brutal  truth  ”  to  the  most  delicate  and 
efficient  Jinesse,  and  she  would  naturally 
have  hated  him  as  only  such  a  woman  can 
hate,  if  she  ever  permitted  herself  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  that  most  absorbing  and 
wasteful  of  all  human  passions.  She  had 
also  an  instinctive  feeling  that  it  would  be 
a  sort  of  mental  and  perhaps  spiritual  econ¬ 
omy  to  get  her  aversions,  Cicily  and  Calvin, 
consolidated  ;  the  same  expenditure  of  force 
would  then  suffice  to  run  the  two.  And 
beside,  the  fine  sarcasm  of  giving  that  aris¬ 
tocratic  Mrs.  Birge,  who  thought  no  one 
quite  good  enough  for  her  sons,  this  name¬ 
less  girl  as  a  daughter-in-law  yielded  Mrs. 
Suavity  such  dainty  thrills  of  pleasure  ! 

As  for  Cicily,  she  bad  grown  surprisingly 
quiet  since  Mother  Goodenough’s  death, 
which  circumstance  was  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  fact  that  Cicily  was  a  very 
sincere  mourner,  and  that  mental  depres¬ 
sion  had  resulted  in  a  languid  physical  con¬ 
dition  and  a  lack  of  interest  in  people  and 
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things  generally ;  and  partly  from  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Suavity  had  latterly  made  a  study 
of  the  girl,  and  by  various  experiments  dis¬ 
covered  that  Cicily  was  most  easily  managed 
by  the  rule  of  contraries,  supplemented  by 
an  aversion  which  Mrs.  Suavity  knew  that 
Cicily  entertained  for  Mrs.  Suavity’s  strate¬ 
gic  self.  For  instance,  if  she  wished  Cicily 
to  remain  in  her  own  room  she  begged  her 
to  come  to  the  parlors,  promising  to  do  all 
in  her  power  to  entertain  her  if  she  would 
only  come.  Whereupon  Cicily  had  a  head¬ 
ache,  a  most  wretched  headache,  and  could 
on  no  account  leave  her  room  that  evening. 
In  fact  Cicily  had  latterly  become  a  victim 
to  headaches,  real  and  imaginary,  both 
equally  dangerous  and  uncomfortable.  Upon 
the  same  principle  Mrs.  Suavity  quietly 
picked  flaws  in  Calvin  Birge’s  disposition 
and  personal  appearance,  while  approving 
.Mitchell,  setting  him  in  sharp  contrast  with 
his  uncompromising  and  undesirable  brother. 
This  was  working  to  a  charm,  when  the 
aforesaid  startling  fact  revealed  itself  to  Mrs. 
Suavity’s  apprehension. 

Philip  Cone  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
driving  daily  with  the  Suavity  household, 
Cicily  packing  herself  in  a  corner  of  the 
back  seat  of  the  carriage  to  avoid  touching 
Mrs.  Suavity’s  soft  garments,  and  Lou  sit¬ 
ting  beside  dear  old  uncle  Philip  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  grow  younger  and  handsomer  day 
by  day.  On  this  eventful  day  they  had 
nearly  reached  Mrs.  Suavity’s  abode,  the 
horses  moving  leisurely  with  the  reins  in 
Lou’s  hands,  when  suddenly  there  came 
around  the  corner  of  a  cross  street  a  pair 
of  runaway  horses  attached  to  a  heavy 
wagon.  They  came  at  a  terrific  pace,  and 
before  Philip  Cone  could  get  the  reins  in 
his  hands  there  was  a  collision,  the  wheels 
of  the  vehicles  locking.  The  next  instant  the 
wagon  horses  plunged  away,  wrenching  off 
the  wheels  of  Cone’s  carriage  which  im¬ 
mediately  capsized. 

By  this  time  Cone  had  gotten  a  fast  hold 
of  the  reins,  but  his  own  horses  were  now 
running,  dragging  him  along  the  street. 
An  instant  later  they  freed  themselves  from 
the  carriage  and  he  threw  off  the  reins  and 
let  them  go.  Torn  and  bruised,  he  hastened 
back  to  the  wreck.  Lou  was  sitting  on  the 
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curbstone  hysterically  crying,— Mrs.  Suav¬ 
ity  was  standing  erect  on  the  sidewalk 
settling  her  bonnet  with  one  hand,  but 
Philip  Cone  saw  only  Cicily  lying  motion¬ 
less  in  the  street.  He  reached  her  with  a 
bound,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  called  her 
endearing  names,  and  implored  her  to 
speak  to  him  in  tones  and  manner  strangely 
at  variance  with  his  usual  cool  self-posses 
sion.  For  the  moment  he  believed  Cicily 
dead,  and  he  carried  her  into  the  house,  as 
white  and  almost  as  nerveless  as  the  insen¬ 
sible  gill  herself.  Lou  followed,  completely 
bewildered,  and  Mrs.  Suavity  came  also  in 
an  indescribable  state  of  mind. 

The  compassionate  but  vehement  love  for 
the  company  s  ward  which  had  grown  up  in 
1  hilip  Cone  s  heart  within  the  past  few 
months,  which  he  had  purposely  concealed 
from  Cicily,  and  secreted  from  Mrs.  Suavity 
■with  a  consummate  art  that  proved  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Mrs.  Suavity  herself,  was  now 
as  patent  as  day-light,  not  only  to  that 
estimable  lady  but  to  the  duller,  slower 
Lou.  Mrs.  Suavity  had  no  words  that 
could  do  justice  to  the  occasion.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  helpless. 

With  a  moan  Cicily  began  to  breathe,  and 
presently  opened  her  eyes.  It  was  soon  ap¬ 
parent  that  although  bruised  and  stunned 
by  the  fall  she  was  not  seriously  injured. 
"H  hen  Philip  Cone  had  satisfied  himself  of 
this  fact,  he  said  that  he  would  go  and  find 
out  what  had  become  of  the  horses.  Not 
that  he  cared  a  fig  for  the  horses  just  then, 
but  he  wanted  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  new  position,  for  one  glance 
at  Mrs.  Suavity’s  calm  face  told  him  that  he 
had  unwittingly  but  irrevocably  betrayed 
himself.  As  he  was  passing  out  at  the  door 
Mrs.  Suavity  said  with  unusual  gentleness, 
u  Philip,  if  it  would  not  trouble  you  too 
much  I  wish  you  would  call  at  Dr.  Ball’s  office 
and  ask  him  to  come  out  here  as  soon  as 
convenient.” 

“  YY  hy,  do  you  think  she  is  seriously 
hurt?  •’  asked  he,  a  new  alarm  showing  it¬ 
self  in  his  face  as  he  stepped  back  to  the 
parlor  to  look  again  at  the  Company’s  ward. 

Mrs.  Suavity’s  pink  lip  curled,  but  meet¬ 
ing  his  eyes  as  he  turned  she  said  slowly, 

“  No,  but  I  suppose  the  sooner  these  bones 
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are  put  in  place  the  better.”  She  was  cut¬ 
ting  open  the  dress  sleeve  over  the  left  arm, 
which  lay  heavily  on  her  lap.  As  the  sleeve 
fell  back,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  bone  was 
broken.  Lou  screamed,  and  Uncle  Philip 
shocked  at  the  sight  exclaimed, 

“  Louise,  why  did  n’t  you  tell  me  before  ?  ” 

“It  is  of  little  consequence,  since  it  is 
only  my  arm  that  is  broken,”  returned  Mrs. 
Suavity  with  the  sweetest  of  smiles.  If  she 
had  said  that  up  to  this  time  she  had  been 
scarcely  conscious  of  her  broken  arm  she 
would  have  told  the  truth,  or  very  nearly 
the  truth.  What  were  broken  bones  in 
comparison  to  broken  plans  ? 

Mrs.  Suavity  went  to  her  room  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Lou.  Cicily  was  unconscious  when 
the  Superintendent  betrayed  himself  to  Mrs. 
Suavity,  and  when  she  opened  her  eyes  he 
controlled  himself,  seeming  only  the  same 
kind  friend  she  had  known  for  months  past. 
But  she  knew  that  something  beside  the  ac¬ 
cident  had  gone  wrong,  and  she  had  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Mrs.  Suavity  somehow  held 
her  responsible  for  the  accident  and  conse¬ 
quent  injury  to  herself. 

For  several  days  Cicily  remained  in  her 
own  room  overpowered  by  a  headache  to 
which  all  former  headaches  were  but  trifles 
in  comparison,  seeing  only  the  servant  who 
came  in  from  time  to  time.  Neither  Mrs. 
Suavity  nor  Lou  appeared  to  be  conscious 
of  her  existence.  Mrs.  Suavity  was  of  course 
to  be  excused,  but  Cicily  grieved  that  Lou 
made  no  inquiries  and  sent  no  word.  But 
one  day  there  came  a  message.  Mrs.  Suav¬ 
ity  wished  to  see  Miss  Cicily  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  in  Mrs.  Suavity’s  own  room. 

Vaguely  dreading  she  knew  not  what, 
Cicily  followed  the  servant  into  Mrs.  Suavi¬ 
ty’s  presence. 

Mrs.  Suavity  reclined  in  an  easy  chair, 
carefully  dressed  and  with  her  arm  in  a 
sling.  She  scarcely  looked  at  all  ill.  In¬ 
deed  she  had  just  returned  from  the  parlors 
where  she  had  been  to  receive  a  call  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  condolence  from  Mitchell  Birge. 
Her  eyes  were  down-cast  but  Cicily  felt  in¬ 
tuitively  the  dagger  like  thrust  concealed  by 
the  drooping  lids,  and  there  was  a  hard,  de¬ 
termined  expression  about  Mrs.  Sauvity’s 
thin  mouth  that  she  had  never  seen  there  be¬ 


fore.  She  had  the  impression  that  she  her¬ 
self  had  been  tried  and  condemned  for  some 
unknown  offence.  The  injustice  of  the  thing 
roused  Cicily’s  native  combativeness  to 
which  Mrs.  Suavity  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
appeal,  and  she  coldly  accepted  the  seat 
proffered  with  unusual  courtesy. 

Mrs.  Suavity  made  gracious  inquiries 
concerning  Cicily’s  health,  all  the  while 
looking  over  and  beyond  the  girl,  like  a  cat 
serenely  conscious  of  the  mouse  with  whom 
she  intends  to  come  into  business  relations 
presently. 

Then  there  was  a  silence,  during  which 
Cicily  felt  her  heart  throbbing  in  her  tem¬ 
ples,  and  then  Mrs.  Suavity  looked  at  the 
girl. 

Cicily  could  never  give  a  distinct  account 
of  what  happened  after  that.  But  she  re¬ 
tained  a  general  impression  of  the  whole, 
out  of  which  rose  isolated  remarks  like 
flaming  tongues.  For  once  Mrs.  Suavity 
forgot  her  craft  and  the  fact  that  Cicily  was 
best  managed  by  the  rule  of  contraries.  It 
must  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  Mrs. 
Suavity’s  one  act  of  indiscretion  that  she 
was  suffering  from  a  compound  fracture  of 
bones,  and  that  opiates  administered  to 
mitigate  the  pain  thereof  had  somewhat 
disturbed  the  firm  poise  of  her  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  and  that  she  was  suffering  still  more 
acutely  from  a  compound  fracture  of  artis¬ 
tically  laid  schemes,  infinitely  dearer  than 
all  the  bones  in  her  body.  But  Mrs.  Suavity 
was  a  woman,  and  she  proved  her  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  sisterhood  by  doing  for  once  in 
her  life  just  the  thing  she  never  intended 
to  do. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  Mrs.  Suavity  footed 
at  Cicily,  the  girl  left  her  with  white  cheeks 
and  wide  eyes  and  went  directly  to  her  own 
room.  The  hands,  quivering  with  excite¬ 
ment,  retarded  the  process  of  dressing,  but 
presently  she  went  out  at  the  door  certain 
of  only  one  thing,  that  she  would  never  re¬ 
enter  Mrs.  Suavity’s  house  again. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Cicily’s  one  thought  was  to  get  away  from 
Mrs.  Suavity.  Accordingly  she  went  due 
east  and  began  to  turn  every  corner  she 
came  to,  under  the  impression  that  such  a 
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course  would  take  her  into  some  unknown 
region  where  she  would  be  utterly  and 
finally  lost.  She  remembered,  sobbing,  that 
she  came  out  of  the  unknown,  helpless 
and  alone,  and  what  better  could  she  do 
than  return  to  the  unknown,  helpless  and 
alone,  and  if  the  Lord  had  taken  care  of  her 
in  the  beginning  he  would  take  care  of  her 
in  the  end,  so  ignorant  was  she  of  theology. 

She  had  walked  she  knew  not  how  far  or 
how  long,  turning  one  corner  after  another 
until  she  had  arrived  at  that  condition  of 
body  and  mind  in  which  the  most  familiar 
things  seem  strange  and  foreign.  Streets 
and  residences  that  she  had  seen  daily, 
became  streets  and  residences  that  she 
had  never  seen.  Probably  she  would  not 
have  recognized  her  own  face,  white  and 
hopeless,  nor  could  she  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  she  had  all  this  while  traveled 
more  or  less  in  a  circle  and  at  no  time  far 
from  Mrs.  Suavity’s  house. 

Night  was  coming  on  ;  weary  with  rapid 
and  incessant  walking  and  faint  with 
nervous  exhaustion  she  threw  aside  her 
veil  that  she  might  breathe  easier.  She 
had  long  since  ceased  to  weep  or  even  to 
sob.  A  hopeless  apathy  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  girl.  She  would  walk  till  she 
could  walk  no  longer,  then  she  would  creep 
out  of  the  way,  and  alone,  in  the  night,  she 
would  die.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Suavity  and  Lou 
would  regret  their  cruelty  when  they  found 
that  she  was  dead  and  that  they  were  the 
cause.  For  a  time  there  was  a  considerable 
satisfaction  in  that  thought.  Mrs.  Suavity 
would  remember  saying  that  no  one  cared 
for  a  nameless  girl,  and  that  she  was  su¬ 
premely  silly  if  she  supposed  that  Calvin  or 
Mitchell  Birge  would  for  a  moment  regard, 
even  with  compassion,  one  whose  life  in  all 
probability  began  in  contemptible  poverty 
and  disgrace,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
she  was  an  inmate  of  Mrs.  Suavity’s  house, 
and  a  recipient  of  the  Company’s  alms. 
And  as  for  the  superintendent,  Mrs.  Suavity 
knew  that  he  would  rejoice  if  Cicily  were  off 
his  hands,  for  he  had  been  troubled  enough 
with  her  already.  Well !  she  would  soon 
be  off  his  hands,  but  in  her  heart  she  hoped, 
she  almost  believed,  that  the  superintendent 
would  not  be  glad.  She  was,  however,  get¬ 


ting  too  weary  to  believe  anything.  She 
had  not  been  well  since  Mother  Good- 
enough’s  death,  and  the  shock  and  fright  of 
the  accident  had  affected  her  more  seriously 
than  any  one  supposed.  She  thought  of 
Mother  Goodenough,  dear  Mother  Good- 
enough,  and  she  wondered  vaguely  if  she 
would  find  her  in  the  unknown  toward 
which  she  was  journeying,  and  if  at  last 
Mother  Goodenough  w'ould  again  remember 
“Cicily,  poor  little  Cicily.”  Then  her 
thoughts  blurred  like  a  written  page  when 
the  eyes  are  filled  with  tears,  and  presently 
she  stopped  thinking  and  stopped  walking 
and  stood  weakly  swaying  to  and  fro. 

It  was  really  less  than  half  a  moment 
that  she  lost  consciousness  but  it  seemed  as 
if  hours  had  passed,  when  suddenly  she 
caught  her  breath  and  her  recollection. 
She  shivered — she  was  cold  and  it  was 
growing  dark.  She  had  never  been  on  the 
street  alone  in  the  dark.  A  sudden  terror 
took  possession  of  her;  some  dreadful 
thing  was  about  to  happen.  Fear  stimu¬ 
lated  her  flagging  energies,  and  with  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  she  fled  around  the  next  cor¬ 
ner  to  find  herself  upon  a  broad  street, 
where,  here  and  there  on  either  side,  jets  of 
flame  were  darting  from  one  lamp-post  after 
another,  for  the  long  avenue  was  being 
lighted  as  far  down  as  the  eye  could  see. 

Meanwhile  the  superintendent  had  been 
making  an  unsatisfactory  call  at  Mrs. 
Suavity’s  abode.  He  had  called  daily  since 
the  accident,  but  Mrs.  Suavity  was  too  ill 
to  receive  calls,  Lou  was  all  tears,  and 
Cicily  was  asleep  or  had  a  headache  and 
wished  to  be  excused.  This  afternoon  he 
had  been  told  that  Cicily  was  quite  well 
but  preferred  staying  in  her  room,  and  would 
hereafter  receive  calls  only  in  Mrs.  Suavity’s 
presence.  This  message  made  him  sus¬ 
picious,  and  he  was  sorely  tempted  to  go  to 
the  door  of  her  room  and  insist  upon  seeing 
Cicily  herself  if  only  a  moment.  Had  he 
not  this  right  as  her  guardian  ?  But  he  re¬ 
flected  that  such  a  course  would  probably 
augment  the  ill-will  which  Mrs.  Suavity 
entertained  for  the  girl,  and  he  could  not 
remove  her  from  Mrs.  Suavity’s  care  till 
other  definite  arrangements  could  be  made. 
The  accident  was  an  unfortunate  affair 
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every  way,  and^seemed  likely  to  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  still  more  serious  troubles. 
Irresolute  and  uneasy  he  left  the  house, 
walking  slowly  in  the  early  twilight.  Once 
he  stopped  and  turned,  prompted  to  face 
Mrs.  Suavity,  to  confide  in  or  threaten  her, 
or  both.  But  after  all  he  was  afraid  to  do 
either,  for  he  could  not  even  conjecture 
what  the  result  might  be.  “  If  it  was  any 
one  but  Mrs.  Suavity  I  would  venture,  but 
being  Mrs.  Suavity  it  is  taking  an  unknown 
risk,”  said  he  to  himself. 

As  he  walked  on,  his  hat  drawn  down 
over  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  shrinking  form  of 
a  woman  on  the  inner  side  of  the  walk. 
He  plodded  behind,  lost  in  his  own  per¬ 
plexed  thoughts.  But  at  length,  having 
arrived  at  a  conclusion,  he  pushed  up  his 
hat,  and  quickening  his  steps,  passed  her. 
In  passing  he  glanced  at  her, — something  in 
the  droop  of  the  head  and  shoulders  re¬ 
minded  him  of  Cicily  the  day  Mother  Good- 
enough  died.  “  Poor  child  ;  ”  he  thought, 
“  I  wish  I  could  see  her  to-night,”  and  the 
wish  made  him  turn  his  head  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  just  in  time  to  see  the  shrinking  figure 
falter,  stop,  and  move  unsteadily  on.  “  She 
will  fall,”  he  said,  and  he  stepped  back  and 
caught  her  by  the  arm  as  she  swayed  heavily 
to  one  side. 

“  Are  you  ill  Madam  ?  ”  he  asked. 

There  was  no  answer,  only  a  sob,  and  he 
stooped  to  look  in  the  face. 

“  My  God,”  he  exclaimed.  “  Cicily — 
Cicily  is  it  possible  ?  ”  He  turned  the  limp 
head  to  the  light.  Yes,  it  was  Cicily,  but 
how  wan  and  ghastly.  The  reaction  from 
utter  fear  to  utter  trust  as  she  heard  the 
sound  of  his  voice  set  her  heart  again  beat¬ 
ing  quickly,  and  she  fell  into  convulsive 
sobbing.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  Where 
are  you  going  ?  Tell  me  child  !  ”  demanded 
he  anxiously. 

“I — I  am  going  to  die.  And — and  she 
said  you  would  be  glad,”  stammered  Cicily 
between  her  sobs. 

“  Who  said  I  would  be  glad  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  Suavity.” 

,He  ground  his  teeth  to  prevent  an  explo¬ 
sion  that  would  be  unseemly  in  Cicily’s 
presence  before  he  said,  gently, 

“  You  are  not  going  to  die.  You  are  only 


very  tired.  There,  lean  on  my  arm  and 
stand  still  till  I  see  what  can  be  done.”  But 
his  heart  sank  as  he  looked  again  in  the 
face,  shrunken  and  ghastly  from  exhaustion. 
She  did  look  as  if  she  were  going  to  die. 

He  had  seen  a  public  carriage  pass  a 
moment  previous.  Watching,  he  saw  the 
occupants  leave  it  a  few  houses  beyond. 
As  it  returned  he  hailed  the  driver,  and  feel¬ 
ing  devoutly  thankful  for  this  way  out  of 
his  present  dilemma  put  Cicily  in  and  fol¬ 
lowed  himself. 

Thoroughly  exhausted,  Cicily  fell  into  a 
heavy  sleep  before  a  quarter  of  a  mile  was 
gotten  over. 

The  superintendent  rapidly  reviewed  the 
whole  question  by  the  light  of  this  unex¬ 
pected  development.  Cicily  could  not  and 
would  not  return  to  Mrs.  Suavity ;  it  was 
useless  to  think  of  that,  but  she  must 
go  somewhere  temporarily.  Where  ?  The 
superintendent  came  to  one  of  his  sudden 
conclusions  which  were  sometimes  like  an 
inspiration,  and  before  they  reached  the 
depot  he  signaled  the  driver  to  stop. 

He  stood  almost  immediately  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Seaborn  house  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Mrs.  Birge.  He  had  seen  her  in 
calling  at  the  house  with  some  message  for 
Calvin,  and  had  been  instantly  and  deeply 
impressed  by  the  genuine  goodness  and 
tenderness  of  the  woman.  More  than  once 
he  had  said,  “  Those  boys  have  a  rare 
mother,”  and  thinking  now  of  this  mother¬ 
less  girl  and  the  need  she  had  of  a  protection 
and  care  that  he  could  not  give,  his  mind 
reverted  to  Mrs.  Birge  as  to  an  angel  of 
light,  and  he  resolved  instantly  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  her  and  to  ask  her  to 
receive  Cicily,  at  least  for  the  night. 

With  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  sort 
of  entreaty  in  his  voice  and  manner,  he  told 
her,  tersely,  the  whole  pitiful  story. 

Yes,  she  remembered  the  child  Cicily — 
the  bright  little  girl  who  had  no  relatives 
nearer  than  a  railroad,  and  the  motherly 
heart  filled  at  once  with  compassion. 

Would  she  take  her  into  her  own  home, 
into  her  own  apartment,  for  one  night  or 
until  some  definite  arrangement  could  be 
made? 

“  Neither  of  my  sons  are  at  home, — I 
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should  like  to  consult  them,”  she  said  a  little 
anxiously. 

“  Calvin  has  gone  to  the  other  end  of  the 
route  and  will  not  return  till  to-morrow. 
Mitchell  may  be  out  for  hours  ;  meanwhile 
the  poor  child  suffers  for  compassionate 
care.  Think  if  it  were  one  of  your  children 
Mrs.  Birge,  if  it  were  Mitchell,  ill,  homeless 
and  friendless.” 

Her  eyes  were  already  dim  and  she  re¬ 
membered  instantly,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  did 
it  not  unto  me,”  and  with  a  voice  that  was 
tremulous  with  self-reproach  she  said,  “  Bring 
her  in.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  her.” 

Cicily  scarcely  waked  from  her  heavy 
slumber  as  the  superintendent  carried  her 
up  the  long  stairs  to  Mrs.  Birge  at  the  upper 
landing,  and  from  thence  to  Mrs.  Bilge’s 
own  apartment.  There  he  left  her,  begging 
the  privilege  of  a  few  moments  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Birge  later  in  the  evening. 

At  a  late  hour  Mrs.  Birge  entered  the 
library,  finding  Philip  Cone  anxiously  pacing 
the  floor.  Cicily  had  partaken  of  some 
slight  refreshment  and  had  again  fallen 
asleep,  and  this  time  into  a  quiet,  healthful 
slumber.  Mrs.  Birge  believed  that  daylight 
would  find  her  much  better,  though  probably 
not  fully  restored. 

Philip  Cone  grasped  her  hand,  scarcely 
controlling  his  emotion,  and  presently 
sitting  opposite  her  at  the  study  table  the 
man  opened  out  his  whole  heart  as  he  never 
opened  it  to  mortal  before,  as  he  would 
never  open  it  to  mortal  again.  He  felt  the 
need  of  utterly  confiding  in  some  one  W'hose 
judgment  he  could  trust.  It  was  this  need 
that  prompted  him  for  a  moment  to  return 
to  Mrs.  Suavity,  whose  penetration  and 
judgment  could  be  trusted  in  almost  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  in  this  thing  never.  Now, 
however,  it  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to 
lay  this  whole  matter  before  that  thoughtful, 
unprejudiced,  motherly  heart,  and  he  ended 
by  saying,  “Now  advise  me,  I  pray  you, 
having  only  the  welfare  of  the  child  in 
view.”  The  fact  was  that  his  affection  for 
Cicily  was  so  genuine  as  to  be  largely  un¬ 
selfish.  He  wished  to  do  what  would  be 
wisest  and  best  for  Cicily  regardless  of  con¬ 
sequences  to  himself,  and  he  felt  instinctively 


that  he  could  not  rely  upon  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Birge  listened  with  keen  interest. 
She  appreciated  the  honesty  and  magnan¬ 
imity  now  uppermost  in  the  man,  but  she 
could  not,  she  dared  not  advise  him.  At 
length  she  said, 

“  It  would  seem  that  neither  you  nor  I 
could  decide  this  matter.  The  girl  must 
make  her  own  choice.  That  is  her  right. 
If  she  sees  no  objection,  it  looks  as  if  all 
things  considered,  it  might  be  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  termination.  Still  I  do  not  know,  I 
could  not  advise.” 

“  Then  if  Cicily  is  better  in  the  morning 
would  you  be  willing  to  tell  her  what  I  have 
told  you  ?  I  will  see  her  myself  afterward 
and  be  guided  wholly  by  her  wishes  in  the 
matter.”  He  believed  what  he  said,  that  he 
would  be  guided  wholly  by  her  wishes, 
whereas,  if  he  had  right!}!  interpreted  his 
determination  he  would  have  said,  “  I  will 
be  guided  wholly  by  her  consent  provided 
it  can  be  won.”  He  was  just  then  iucapa- 
ble  of  seeing  the  difference  between  her 
consent  and  her  wish.  The  instinct  that 
made  him  distrust  his  own  judgment  in 
this  affair  was  the  truest  thing  the  man 
possessed. 

Mrs.  Birge  slept  little  that  night.  Many 
times  she  raised  her  head,  and  leaning  on 
her  elbow  looked  at  the  gill  sleeping  on  the 
couch  beside  her  own  bed.  Very  fair  and 
innocent  she  looked  in  her  sleep.  The  dim 
light  showed  the  dark  curls  clustering  about 
the  white  temples.  The  long  curved  lashes 
lay  like  silken  fringes  on  the  rounded  cheeks, 
but  the  grieved  look  that  still  lingered  about 
the  pathetic  mouth  was  sad  to  see  in  one  so 
young.  The  motherly  heart  yearned  over 
the  girl,  and  many  a  prayer  and  many  an 
aspiration  reached  upward  for  present  good 
and  future  blessing  to  rest  upon  this  young 
life.  She  prayed,  too,  that  Cicily  might  be 
divinely  guided  in  deciding  the  question 
that  would  come  before  her  on  the  morrow. 
She  said  truly  that  she  could  not,  that  she 
dared  not  advise  Philip  Cone.  Neither 
could  she  nor  would  she  advise  Cicily  on 
the  morrow,  but  she  felt  in  her  own  heart 
that  ’if  Cicily  was  disposed  to  accede  to 
Philip  Cone’s  proposal  it  would  be  the  wisest 
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and  best  thing  she  could  possibly  do.  And 
Mrs.  Birge,  with  all  her  sincerity  and  all  her 
intuitions,  never  knew  just  what  factors  in 
her  own  mind  entered  into  this  conclusion, 
which  now  seemed  wise  and  desirable. 
This  woman  was  first  of  all  a  Christian,  a 
humble,  sincere  Christian,  owning  a  loyal 
and  loving  allegiance  to  her  Lord  and.  Master. 
But  next  she  was  a  mother,  a  tender,  de¬ 
voted  mother,  to  whom  the  welfare  of  her 
sons  was  the  first  earthly  consideration. 
The  grace  of  God  in  the  human  heart  can 
change  fear  to  love,  indifference  to  compas¬ 
sion,  sorrow  to  joy,  doubt  to  trust ;  it  had 
done  this  for  Mrs.  Birge,  but  the  grace  of 
God  in  her  heart  would  never  alter  the  fact 
that  she  was  Judge  Seaborn’s  daughter, 
that  his  blood  coursed  in  her  veins  and 
throbbed  in  every  convolution  of  her  brain. 
And  all  unaware,  this  fact  as  she  leaned 
upon  her  elbow  and  looked  in  the  face  so 
wondrously  fair,  remembering  the  mystery 
that  enveloped  Cicily’s  entrance  into  life, 
and  the  possibilities  that  lay  folded  in  her 
future,  made  Mrs.  Birge  content  that  Calvin 
should  not  return  until  the  morrow,  and 
willing  that  to-night  Mitchell  should  remain 
out  late.  And  when  later  than  usual  he 
paused  at  her  door  to  say  good-night,  no 
chiding  thought  lay  back  of  her 

“  Good-night,  my  son.” 

The  morrow  found  Cicily  quiet  and  acqui¬ 
escent,  partly  from  languor  and  partly  from 
indifference.  The  storms  of  emotion  that 
swept  over  her  invariably  left  her  in  this 
exhausted,  acquiescent  condition.  In  such 
a  mood  she  would  yield  without  a  struggle 
to  perhaps  the  very  thing  that  she  had  re¬ 
sisted  and  fought  with  all  her  strength  a 
few  hours  previous,  and  which  she  would 
resist  and  fight  against  a  few  hours  later. 
Philip  Cone  might  not  have  been  aware  of 
this  peculiarity. 

Mrs.  Birge  sat  beside  Cicily,  touching 
with  tender  caress  the  shining  hair  while 
she  gently  told  her  all  Philip  Cone  had 
said.  Cicily  did  not  seem  surprised  or 
startled.  Some  remarks  that  Mrs.  Suavity 
made  at  the  very  last  now  unfolded  their 
meaning,  and  fitted  in  to  what  Mrs.  Birge 
was  saying  as  parts  of  a  whole.  Mrs.  "Birge 
conscientiously  refrained  from  influencing 


the  girl  either  way.  At  least  she  believed 
that  she  did,  but  the  very  fact  that  she 
opened  the  matter  gave  Cicily  the  impression 
that  Mrs.  Birge  saw  no  objection  to  the  plan. 

An  hour  later  Cicily  passed  under  the 
pictured  Silence  over  the  library  door,  al¬ 
most  as  white  and  as  still.  She  listened  to 
Philip  Cone’s  impassioned  pleading,  which 
seemed  to  him  only  a  plain  statement  of  the 
case,  scarcely  hearing  what  he  said.  She 
saw  from  her  seat  the  budding  trees  and  the 
birds  flitting  past  the  window,  vaguely 
wishing  that  she  too  had  wings. 

Curiously,  the  perversity  of  the  girl  was 
the  first  thing  to  assert  itself.  AVhy,  if  she 
did  as  the  superintendeut  requested,  she 
would  be  doing  the  very  thing  that  Mrs. 
Suavity  had  said  she  never  should  do,  never; 
she  would  see  Cicily  dead  first.  Cicily  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  casually. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  superintendent,  “  I  went 
out  for  your  trunks  this  morning  and  she 
told  me  the  same  thing.” 

“  Did  she  ?  ”  queried  Cicily,  a  little  color 
creeping  into  her  white  cheeks,  and  the  old, 
willful  light  starting  into  the  languid  eyes. 

“  Yes.” 

Cicily  laughed, — a  low,  mischievous  laugh, 
as  in  the  old  days  when  she  hid  from 
Mother  Goodenough,  and  heard  the  poor  old 
woman  searching  up  and  searching  down 
and  looking  all  around  for  the  perverse 
cause  of  all  her  anxiety.  And  looking 
more  like  her  old  self  than  she  had  looked 
since  Mother  Goodenough  died,  Cicily 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  Philp  Cone.  lie 
grasped  it  quickly. 

“  It  is  settled  then '!  ”  he  said  under  his 
breath. 

“  It  is  settled,”  she  answered,  looking  at 
the  trees  and  thinking  how  angry  Mrs. 
Suavity  would  be. 

Philip  Cone  wisely  made  no  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Mrs.  Birge  was  called  in  and  the 
affair  hastily  discussed,  and  arrangements 
made  to  which  Cicily  languidly  assented. 
She  had  relapsed  into  her  former  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  sat  looking  listlessly  out  through 
the  window,  her  hands  fallen  in  her  lap, 
listening,  unconcernedly,  as  if  they  were 
talking  of  some  one  else.  Had  she  forgot¬ 
ten  that  in  the  old  days,  after  yielding  to 
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perverse  impulses  there  came  a  time  when 
she  was  “  so  sorry  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Birge  looked  at  the  girl  a  little 
anxiously.  The  consciousness  that  she 
secretly  favored  Philip  Cone’s  plan  con¬ 
scientiously  kept  her  from  taking  sides. 
But  perhaps  she  ought  to  have  taken  sides. 
Cicily  was  so  young,  and  seemed  not  to  care 
or  to  understand  the  gravity  of  the  affair. 
There  came  in  the  consideration  that  Cicily 
was  a  motherless,  friendless  girl,  who  needed 
just  the  care  and  protection  that  Philip 
Cone  was  disposed  to  give.  Indeed  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  rare  opportunity  for  the 
girl.  Uncertain  as  to  her  duty  Mrs.  Birge 
said  nothing.  But  as  she  went  up  the  stairs 
that  night  she  reached  back  in  thought  to 
her  childhood,  and  heard  her  old  grand¬ 
father  confessing  in  his  evening  prayer, 
“  We  have  left  undone  those  things  that  we 
ought  to  have  done,  and  we  have  done  those 
things  that  we  ought  not  to  have  done,” 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  pretty  much 
everything  she  did  came  into  either  one  or 
the  other  category. 

At  four  o’clock  Philip  Cone  came  in  with 
a  friend  and  was  shown  to  the  library. 
Mrs.  Birge  came  down  with  Cicily,  still 
white  and  listless. 


Mitchell  was  inquired  for.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  two  witnesses. 

“  Mitchell  has  gone  out,  but  I  hear  Calvin 
in  the  hall,”  said  Mrs.  Birge. 

“  He  will  do,”  said  Philip  Cone  gently. 

Mrs.  Birge  went  to  Calvin,  saying  that 
the  superintendent  desired  his  presence 
in  the  library  as  a  witness. 

Calvin  paused  long  enough  to  brush  the 
dust  from  his  garments,  and  without  asking 
a  question  followed  his  mother  into  the 
room. 

The  superintendent  was  stooping  over 
Cicily,  and  as  Calvin  entered  she  rose,  still 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  friend  immediately  began  to 
speak. 

Some  little  time  passed  before  Calvin 
Birge  realized  that  he  was  witnessing  a 
marriage  ceremony.  As  Cicily  gave  her 
hand  to  Philip  Cone  she  felt  compelled  to 
look  at  Calvin,  and  her  white  face  turned 
suddenly  and  vividly  scarlet,  and  for  an  in¬ 
stant  she  struggled  to  withdraw  the  hand 
held  in  that  firm  grasp  now  and  forever. 

Following  Cicily’s  glance  Mrs.  Birge  saw 
Calvin.  He  stood  with  folded  arms,  leaning 
against  a  book-case,  but  with  a  face  so  ter¬ 
rible  that  she  dared  not  look  again. 


THE  KING’S  ADVENT. 

'*  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Zion,  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass. 

Thus  spake  the  heaven-sent  messenger 
To  Zion’s  daughter ;  and  she  heard, 

But  laughed  to  scorn  the  warning  word — 

I  or  what  was  such  a  king  to  her? 

“  The  monarch  that  hath  rule  with  me,” 

Swift  she  made  answer  haughtily, 

“Comes  in  no  mean  disguise  like  this; 

But  with  a  royal  retinue, 

And  with  the  pomp  and  honor  due 
Alike  to  my  degree  and  his. 

Go  to  1  ye  prophets  that  foretell 
A  sovereign  so  contemptible.” 

And  Zion’s  daughter,  fair  and  proud, 

Smiled  with  a  bitter  smile  to  hear 
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The  ignorant  tumult  of  the  crowd, 

As  the  meek  king  foretold  drew  near. 

“  Fit  monarch  for  a  rabble  rout,” 

She  spoke,  disdainful,  “  Let  them  shout 
Hosannas  now — full  soon  their  cry 
Will  ring  as  loudly,  crucify  !  ” 


Came  one  amidst  the  gathering  throng 
Whose  heart  had  suffered  cruel  wrong ; 
Whom  want  and  woe  had  driven  to  sin, 

Until  the  tale  of  life  had  been 

For  many  an  evil  year  the  same 

Dull  round  of  wretchedness  and  shame. 

Men  gibed  at  her ;  and  women  drew 
Their  garments  closer,  lest  the  stain 
Of  some  uncleanness  might  remain 
From  a  chance  touch.  But  pressing  through, 
Heedless  of  both,  she  reached  His  side, 

And  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  cried, 

“  Art  thou  the  King  in  truth  ?  O  King  ! 
Have  mercy  on  a  wretched  thing, 

Too  vile  to  venture  any  plea 
Save  its  exceeding  misery.” 


Men  scoffed  at  her  despairing  cries ; 

And  women  flashed  their  virtuous  scorn 
At  the  base  creature,  woman  born, 

Who  shamed  their  sex.  But  the  king’s  eyes 
Of  all  her  woful  plight  took  heed 
With  searching  glance.  Then  tenderly, 

“  I  am  the  King  in  truth,”  said  He, 

“  And  whoso  cometh  unto  me, 

My  grace  shall  answer  to  his  need. 

Go,  and  fear  nothing.” 


And*she  went, 

Lost  in  a  strange  and  sweet  content 
That  took  no  thought  of  day  or  night, 
Or  henceforth  any  murmurs  spent 
Upon  their  dearth  of  world’s  delight. 
For  joy  exceeding  all  the  rest 
Was  in  her  sense  of  peace  possessed. 

But  Zion’s  daughter,  proud  and  fair, 
Still  waits  to  see  her  king  advance 
With  fitting  pomp  and  circumstance 
Of  waving  banners,  and  the  blare 
Of  trumpets  on  the  startled  air  ; 

Waits  with  a  vain  desire  as  yet — 
While  she  whose  bitter  need  was  met 
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With  His  compassion  ;  whose  disgrace 
Was  blotted  out  with  her  despair, — 

Dwells  in  the  sunshine  of  His  face, 

And  knows  the  King  came  then  and  there. 

Mary  Bradley, 


THE  HUMILITY  OF  POSITIVISM. 


We  are  not  desirous  of  casting  reproach 
upon  any  man’s  philosophy  by  the  mere  use 
of  a  “  question  begging  epithet.”  Although 
Auguste  Comte  stood  sponsor  at  the  christ¬ 
ening  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  so  thoroughly  train  up  his  godchild 
in  the  way  he  should  go  that  when  he  be¬ 
came  old  he  did  not  depart  from  it.  It  is 
very  true,  accordingly,  that  the  philosophy 
passing  current  under  the  name  of  Positiv¬ 
ism  is  widely  unlike  the  original  coinage  of 
Comte.  His  generalizations,  made  with  all 
the  dash  and  brilliancy  of  his  race,  have  been 
shown  in  many  instances  to  be  too  rigid  and 
have  been  relaxed ;  many  of  the  details  of 
his  method  have  been  proved  suicidal  and 
have  been  corrected,  and  the  whole  gilded 
dome  of  the  Positive  Polity,  the  Religion  of 
Humanity,  which  he  reared  upon  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  has  been 
cut  away  by  modern  defenders  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  who  justly  regard  it  as  no  aid  in  de¬ 
fence  and  only  a  conspicuous  target  for  the 
missiles  of  besiegers.  Yet  the  vital  elements 
and  great  working-principle  of  his  system 
are  so  persistently  clung  to  by  the  writers  to 
whom  we  propose  to  advert,  that  as  a  simple 
matter  of  classification  they  may  best  be 
called  Positivists.  Thus  far  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  Positivism  as  a  name  has  com¬ 
pletely  outstripped  its  “Synthetic”  and 
“  Cosmic  ”  rivals  and  shown  itself  the  fittest 
to  survive.  Till  the  case  is  otherwise  we 
shall  freely  use  the  term  Positivist — not  in 
the  least  endeavoring  to  make  it  connote, 
however,  the  vagaries  of  the  “  late  Comt- 
ism.  One  word  more  by  way  of  premise. 
Harriet  Martineau  thought  it  a  sufficient 
reason  for  ignoring  an  opponent  of  Comte 
that  he  had  not  read  the  original  work. 


This  we  should  be  indisposed  to  grant  even 
if  our  present  task  were  an  examination  of 
Positivism  as  a  system.  We  should  have 
little  patience  with  a  devout  Moslem  who 
should  insist  on  our  toiling  through  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  wastes  of  the  Koran  before  pre¬ 
suming  to  reject  its  authority,  and  refuse  us 
audience  if  we  spoke  from  a  knowledge  only 
of  the  commentaries  of  Sprenger  or  Saint- 
Ililaire.  Indeed  a  Comtist  should  be  only 
too  happy  if  an  assailant  of  his  master’s 
teachings  noticed  only  their  defecated  and 
elaborated  forms  as  found  in  the  expositions 
of  an  ardent  disciple.  Thus  might  the  first 
wrangles  over  the  terms  of  an  obscurely 
stated  proposition  be  avoided  and  the  real 
merits  of  the  question  at  once  considered. 
But  our  attempt  being  no  more  ambitious 
than  the  observation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Positivism  in  a  single  phrase,  we  shall  feel 
at  entire  liberty  to  confine  our  attention  to 
the  developed  Comtism  of  such  writers  as 
Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Lewes.  We  shall  not 
feel  bound  to  set  out  for  the  heart  of  Africa 
when  we  can  retain  our  mental  quiet  and 
gain  adequate  knowledge  by  reading  Stan¬ 
ley. 

It  is  a  marvel  how  widely  prevalent  the 
idea  has  become  that  Positivism  is  a  proud, 
arrogant  system,  springing  out  of  an  over¬ 
weening  intellectual  vanity.  Kothing  could 
be  faither  from  its  animus,  if  we  may  judce 
from  its  own  representations.  It  is  mod¬ 
esty  embodied.  It  stands  at  our  door  hat 
in  hand,  and  with  nothing  but  deprecating 
allusions  to  itself  humbly  offers  its  creden¬ 
tials  for  our  consideration.  Par  from  ex¬ 
hibiting  that  mental  haughtiness  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  it,  it  uses  only  the  unpre¬ 
tentious  tone  of  one  who  is  meek  in  the 
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thought  of  “  those  imbecilities  of  the  under¬ 
standing  that  disclose  themselves  when  we 
try  to  answer  the  highest  questions.”  Let 
others  cry  knowledge  when  there  is  no  knowl¬ 
edge  aud  essay  to  transmute  mere  fancy  into 
sober  fact.  All  such  lusts  of  the  flesh  it 
has  learned  not  to  fulfill  by  walking  in  the 
spirit  of  the  unaspiring  conclusion  :  “  Our 
duty  is  to  submit  ourselves  with  all  hu¬ 
mility  to  the  established  limits  of  our  intel¬ 
ligence;  and  not  perversely  to  rebel  against 
them.”  (Spencer,  First  Principles,  p.  108.) 
Like  the  archer  Hubert  at  “  the  gentle  and 
joyous  passage  of  arms  of  Ashby  ”  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  diffident  of  its  own  skill  and  contin¬ 
ually  asserts  “  a  man  can  but  do  his  best.” 
It  turns  with  a  sigh  of  regret  from  the  con¬ 
templations  of  the  ambitious  attempts  of 
its  predecessors,  aud  mournfully  points  out 
the  impossibility  of  its  impotence  following 
in  such  paths.  It  sheds  a  tear  over  the 
corpse  of  “  Metempirics  ”  and,  mutalis  excip- 
ienlis,  utters  the  disclaimer  of  Mark  An¬ 
tony  : 

“  I  am  no  philosopher,  as  Leibnitz  (e.g.)  is, 

But  as  you  know  me,  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action  nor  utterance  nor  the  power  of  speech. 

. I  only  speak  right  on  ; 

I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know.”- 

Surely  of  a  sad  countenance  does  Positivism 
appear  unto  men.  Hedged  about  by  the 
relativity  of  knowledge,  it  humbly  trudges 
its  round,  drawn  only  occasionally  from  its 
observation  of  conditioned  phenomena  to 
mildly  wonder  about  the  inscrutable  uncon¬ 
ditioned. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Positivism  is  not 
willing  to  rest  its  case  on  mere  assertion. 
The  moment  it  attempts  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  it,  a  painful  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  all  its  protestations  of  humility 
is  excited.  One  is  surprised,  though  on  the 
whole  pleased,  to  hear  a  man  disclaim  for 
himself  those  powers  of  intellect  of  which 
others  vaunt  themselves ;  but  when  he  sets 
out  to  prove  his  own  mental  impotence  by 
an  exhaustive  exposure  of  the  nothingness 
of  the  achievements  of  others,  dragging  re¬ 
sult  after  result  of  the  labors  of  the  world ’s 
thinkers  to  the  merciless  tribunal  which 
brands  them  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 


even  if  we  are  forced  to  assent  to  the  justice 
of  the  procedure  we  see  the  necessity  of  a 
new  definition  of  humility,  if  it  thus  con¬ 
sists  in  making  a  throne  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  wreck  of  systems  and  the  crash  of  phil¬ 
osophies  on  which  to  display  itself.  It  is 
in  this  particular  that  modern  Positivists  ap¬ 
pear  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with 
Comte.  He  was  content  to  largely  rest  his 
conclusion  of  the  impossibility  of  metaphys¬ 
ics  on  the  inevitable  working  of  the  law  of 
the  three  periods  which  he  claimed  to  have 
established.  He  thought  it  enough  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  time  for 
“  western  civilization  ”  to  abandon  meta¬ 
physics.  But,  strangely,  the  pestilent  her¬ 
esy  would  not  withdraw  at  this  hint.  Men 
went  on  enquiring  after  efficient  and  final 
causes  as  if  quite  unconscious  that  they 
were  therein  guilty  of  a  glaring  anachro¬ 
nism.  As  Mr.  Lev-es  plaintively  puts  it ;  “No 
array  of  argument, -no  accumulation  of  con¬ 
tempt,  no  historical  exhibition  of  the  fruit¬ 
lessness  of  its  effort,  has  sufficed  to  extirpate 
the  tendency  towards  metaphysical  specu¬ 
lation.”  (Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  1.  p.  8). 
Yet  he  hopes  better  things  for  the  future. 
“  At  present,”  he  admits,  “  metaphysics  is 
an  obstacle  in  our  path  ;  ”  but  he  sets  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  developing  a  new  array  of 
argument  and  contempt  in  the  wish  to  has¬ 
ten  the  time  when  it  w  ill  “  be  crushed  into 
dust  and  our  chariot-wheels  pass  over  it.” 
It  is  in  this  attempt  to  train  the  enemy’s 
own  guns  upon  the  enemy’s  strongholds,  to 
put  metaphysics  into  the  witness-box  and 
force  from  itself  incriminating  evidence, 
that  the  professed  humility  of  Positivism  be¬ 
comes  ambiguous  and  even  ironical.  And 
this  appears  not  merely  in  the  audacity  of 
undertaking  to  discredit  the  subtleties  of 
metaphysics  by  using  a  yet  more  subtle 
metaphysic,  but  is  also  given  abundant  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  very  language  of  stating  con¬ 
clusions.  For  the  modest  quiet  and  humility 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  air  of  Posi¬ 
tivism  at  the  first  blush  we  now  find  substi¬ 
tuted  something  wdrich  looks  suspiciously 
like  conceit.  Thus  Mr.  Spencer  closes  his 
notoriously  inadequate  chapter  on  “Ulti¬ 
mate  Religious  Ideas  ”  with  the  statement, 
“  The  analysis  of  every  possible  hypothesis 
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(as  to  the  origin  of  the  universe)  proves,  not 
simply  that  no  hypothesis  is  sufficient,  but 
that  no  hypothesis  is  even  thinkable.”  The 
conclusions  of  a  Plato,  a  Newton,  an  Agassiz 
shown  to  be  utterly  baseless  in  twenty 
pages  !  Truly  on  a  great  age  and  a  great 
thinker  are  we  fallen.  We  cannot  be  too  slow 
in  attributing  absurdities  to  such  a  power¬ 
ful  mind.  When  we  are  told,“  Did  nothing 
exist  but  an  immeasurable  void,  explanation 
would  be  needed  as  much  as  now.  There 
would  still  arise  the  question,  how  came  it 
so  ?  ” — we  should  not  say  that  it  is  rank 
nonsense.  To  ask ,  who  made  nothingness  ? 
may  strike  us  absurdly  but  we  should  be 
humble  in  the  thought  that  the  “  great  men¬ 
tal  power,”  the  “  rare  power  of  analysis  ” 
and  the  “equally  rare  power  of  imagination,” 
which  Mr.  Spencer  further  on  postulates  as 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  Positivism,  may  all  converge  in  him 
though  we  be  ignorant  of  them.  , 
Perhaps  in  noway  can  the  confusion  into 
which  Positivism  falls  when  it  essays,  on 
the  .obscurium  per  obscurius  method,  to  crush 
metaphysics  into  dust,  be  better  shown  than 
in  noticing  its  attitude  towards  the  younger 
Mill.  In  so  far  as  he  followed  after  Posi¬ 
tivism — and  in  many  points  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy  he  faced  decidedly  that  way — it  hails 
him  as  the  very  Saint  Paul  of  its  gospel.  It 
sees  him  undermining  the  vast  fabric  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic  and  making  the  only  or¬ 
ganon  induction,  and  it  breathes  a  thank¬ 
fulness  such  as  a  Jew  at  Rome  might  have 
felt  at  being  freed  from  the  rigors  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonialism.  It  beholds  him  re¬ 
ducing  our  idea  of  causation  to  the  mere  ob¬ 
served  invariable  sequence  of  phenomena, 
and  it  bursts  into  applause  at  the  acuteness 
of  the  process.  It  holds  its  breath  in  aston¬ 
ishment  at  his  erudition,  and  is  suffused 
with  pleasant  admiration  of  itself  when  it 
reflects  on  the  charms  it  must  possess,  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  lure  to  its  side  one  whose  severe 
taste  no  other  of  the  reigning  belles  of  phil¬ 
osophy  has  been  able  to  please.  But  in  an 
evil  hour  Mr.  Mill  was  tempted  to  write  his 
“  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s 
I  hilosophy,”  and  Positivism  can  only  mourn 
as  it  thinks  of  that  performance,  and  sadly 
whisper,  call  him  rather  Ichabod.  The  rea¬ 


son  of  this  grief  is  not  far  to  seek.  Sir 
William’s  soul  delighted  in  those  antinomies 
of  the  Pure  Reason  w'hich  Kant  was  the  first 
to  fully  indicate,  and  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  favorite  Philosophy  of  the  Con¬ 
ditioned,  he  again  and  again  exhibits  them 
in  all  their  bewildering  array.  Nor  though 
Positivism  is  regardless  of  the  principle  of 
faith  which  Hamilton  brings  in,  as  Kant 
the  Practical  Reason,  to  save  a  complete  sur¬ 
render  to  nescience,  it  eagerly  seizes  upon 
the  preliminary  proofs  of  the  impotence  of 
the  intellect  as  shown  in  the  contradiction 
into  which  it  at  once  falls.  Indeed  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  reproduces  Hamilton’s  exposition  of 
these  contradictories,  as  better  meeting  the 
case  than  anything  he  himself  can  do.  He 
then  triumphantly  proceeds  to  judge  meta¬ 
physics  out  of  the  mouth  of  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  exponent  in  modern  times,  and  pro¬ 
nounces  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment. 
Thus  far  all  is  well.  But  alas  for  the  day 
that  Mr.  Mill  bent  his  powers  of  analysis 
and  keen  dialectic  to  the  work  of  the  “  Ex¬ 
amination.”  The  exposure  of  the  harmless¬ 
ness  or  at  least  the  ambiguity  and  conse¬ 
quent  untrustworthiness  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Relativity  of  Knowledge  as  held  by 
Hamilton,  could  not  rest  with  its  primary 
effect,  but  naturally  reacted  seriously  against 
the  same  doctrine  as  taught  by  Positivists. 
Especially  disastrous  was  Mr.  Mill’s  in¬ 
dication  of  the  game  of  hide-and  seek  which 
Hamilton  played  with  his  three  different 
and  interchangeable  meanings  of  “incon¬ 
ceivability  ”  which  lie  at  the  root  of  his  an¬ 
tinomies.  For  Positivism  is  here  dragged 
down  with  Hamilton,  inasmuch  as  it,  too, 
doubles  and  turns  in  the  use  of  all  these 
ambiguities,  and  even  adds  others  in  such 
terms  as  “  unthinkable,”  “unverifiable”  and 
“pseud-ideas  ”  Accordingly  we  find  a  flat 
repudiation  of  Mr.  Mill  at  this  point.  Prof. 
John  Fiske,  who  is  professedly  little  more 
than  an  echo  of  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  “  Cos¬ 
mic  Philosophy”  admits  that  Mill  “made 
sad  havoc  ”  with  Hamilton’s  theory  of  caus¬ 
ation  and  it’s  “theological  illustrations,”  but 
hastens  to  point  out  the  “  confusion  ”  of  Mr. 
Mill’s  argument  when  he  attacks  conceiva- 
bility  as  a  criterion  of  belief.  It  is  indeed 
hard.  It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached 
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Positivism,  then  it  could  have  borne  it;  but 
it  was  the  man  in  so  many  things  its  guide, 
with  whom  it  had  often  taken  sweet  coun¬ 
sel  together.  But  it  speaks  little  for  the  hu¬ 
mility  of  a  system,  that  it  will  listen  to  no 
rebuke  in  its  headlong  assault  on  accepted 
principle  even  though  that  rebuke  come 
from  the  hands  of  a  friend. 

A  theory  of  evolution  was  at  the  basis  of 
original  Positivism,  and  naturally  enough 
the  various  shades  of  the  development  hy¬ 
pothesis  have  been  warmly  welcomed  by  later 
Positivism,  and  given  a  prominent  part  in  all 
its  successive  elaborations.  We  would  not  be 
thought  to  share  in  the  panic  which  evolu¬ 
tion  has  stirred  in  certain  quarters,  but  sim¬ 
ply  wish  to  point  out,  as  a  final  test  of  the 
professed  humility  of  Positivism,  the  beai'- 
ing  of  the  theory  as  adduced  by  Positivists 
to  give  countenance  to  their  speculative 
views.  They  represent,  no  doubt  with  great 
truth,  the  stream  of  human  knowledge  as 
rising  in  feeble  rills  and  pushing  on  its 
course  slowly  and  with  almost  imperceptible 
increase  in  volume.  Painful  experience  alone 
can  instruct  it  to  give  over  dashing  itself  on 
the  granite  rocks  of  fields  of  speculation  to 
which  the  human  mind  can  never  gain  legiti¬ 
mate  access,  and  contentedly  sweep  on  in 
the  sandy  soil  of  practicable  investigations. 
Thus  the  wisdom  of  one  age  becomes  the 
folly  of  the  next,  and  the  dreams  of  one  cen¬ 
tury  the  realization  of  another.  Thus,  too, 
it  often  happens  that  some  thinker  of  pro¬ 
phetic  insight  anticipates  by  generations 
the  progress  of  thought,  and  finding  his 
contemporaries  a  race  of  gainsayers  and 
doubters,  composes  himself  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  a  time  will  come  ripe  for 
the  reception  of  his  discoveries.  It  is 
just  this  role  of  a  system  born  out  of  due 
time  that  Positivism  most  delights  to  play. 
It  confesses  to  a  temporary  feeling  of  disap¬ 
pointment  at  the  coldness  of  its  reception. 
It  marvels  for  a  time  that  the  fetters  of 
traditional  belief  are  voluntarily  retained 
in  preference  to  its  own  broad  freedom. 
But  its  first  indignation  subsides  as  soon  as 
its  ardor  cools  into  philosophic  calm.  It 
acknowledges  then  its  delusion  in  looking 
for  a  phenomenon  unparalleled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  thought — the  instantaneous  accep¬ 


tance  of  a  new  creed.  It  even  overflows  in 
kindly  charity  for  the  misguided  souls  who 
still  fight  under  the  old  banners.  Let  them 
not  be  too  hastily  and  harshly  condemned. 
Their  beliefs,  crude  though  they  seem  to  our 
keener  perception,  are  doubtless  best  fitted 
to  their  minds  and  their  age.  We  can  af¬ 
ford  to  wait  in  our  advanced  and  isolated 
position  till  the  progress  of  events  brings 
the  world  up  to  us.  This  is  all  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  unfortunately  is  at  radical  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  very  nature  of  that  evolution 
from  which  Positivism  would  draw  all  its 
life.  And  that  in  two  points  of  view.  The 
one  thing  which  evolution  insists  on  as  at 
once  the  basis  and  mode  of  its  working  is  a 
tendency  to  change  which  is  infinitesimally 
gradual.  Two  products  strikingly  different 
are  almost  certainly  of  no  immediate  con¬ 
nection.  Apply  this  principle  to  Positivism. 
It  does  not  come  to  us  as  a  system  slightly 
differentiated  from  its  predecessors.  Its  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  genetic  relationships 
with  past  systems  are  disingenuous,  partial 
and  most  inadequate.  Its  very  essence  is 
flat  opposition  to  foregoing  philosophies. 
Like  a  sans  calotte  of  the  Revolution,  it 
rushes  with  pike  and  torch  to  level  the 
fairest  monuments  of  antiquity  in  order  to 
usher  in  the  era  which  shall  be  absolutely 
new'.  It  claims  that  in  itself  does  wisdom 
make  a  first  appearance ;  that  in  it  the 
stream  of  knowdedge  runs  clear  for  the  first 
time — and  that  at  one  plunge.  Tried  by 
the  law's  to  which  it  makes  constant  appeal, 
it  may  therefore  be  summoned  to  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  condemned  as 
an  illegitimate  development,  an  abnormal 
growth,  a  monstrosity.  Meanwhile  its  hum¬ 
ble  waiting  for  the  “  logic  of  events  ”  to 
argue  its  case,  becomes  resolved  into  the 
presumption  of  a  three-legged  nondescript 
who  thinks  the  race  will  yet  come  around 
to  his  style  of  construction.  But  in  another 
aspect  the  self-complacency  of  Positivism 
becomes  yet  more  deliciously  absurd.  It  is 
accustomed  to  preach  evolution  as  a  gospel 
of  hope  since  it  implies  such  a  glorious 
prospect  for  the  world.  It  gives  free  rein 
to  fancy  in  picturing  the  immense  strides 
yet  to  be  made.  Seeing  little  if  any  promise 
of  decay  in  the  physical  forces  which  are  its 
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all  in  all,  it  argues  an  indefinite  continuance 
of  our  earth  and  an  indefinite  expansion  of 
the  powers  of  man.  Yet  in  all  this  change 
and  progress  it  postulates  one  thing  as  fixed 
and  unimprovable — itself.  Positivism  is 
the  final  philosophy.  Not  only  was  wisdom 
born  with  it ;  wisdom  will  die  with  it. 
Evolution  itself  bows  in  admiration,  and 
rather  than  supersede  so  splendid  a  system 
violates  its  own  laws  and  carries  the  pre¬ 
cious  consummation  of  all  truth  in  change¬ 
less  triumph  down  the  flood  of  years.  Posi¬ 
tivism  is  accustomed  to  sneer  at  other 
beliefs  as  antiquated.  “  The  creationist 
hypothesis  ”  comes  in  for  a  share  of  its  de¬ 
rision  as  an  “  old  ”  theory.  Did  it  never 
dream  of  a  time  to  come,  after  the  he.aped- 
up  eons  yet  in  the  future,  when  the  separa¬ 
tion  in  time  of  “  old  ”  creationism  from  new 
Positivism  will  no  longer  be  perceptible, 
and  both  blending  in  an  indistinguishable 
past  will  both  sink  under  the  contempt 


which,  it  would  have  us  believe,  is  sure  to 
befall  all  things  “  old  ?  ” 

Not  to  keep  up  the  pretence  longer,  we 
find  in  Positivism  more  than 

“A  grain  of  glory  mixed  with  humbleness.” 

Its  humility  is  arrogance,  its  modesty 
pride.  As  a  relief  from  its  exhortations  to 
half-knowledge  turn  to  this  saying  of  the 
man  who  has  been  happily  dubbed  the  John 
the  Bajitist  of  the  non-Jewish  world : 
“  Some  things  I  have  said  of  which  I  am 
not  altogether  confident.  But  that  we  shall 
be  better  and  braver  and  less  helpless  if  we 
think  that  we  ought  to  enquire,  than  we 
should  have  been  if  we  indulged  in  the  idle 
fancy  that  there  was  no  knowing  and  no 
use  in  searching  after  what  we  do  not 
know ; — that  is  a  theme  upon  which  I  am 
ready  to  fight  in  word  and  deed  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  my  power.”  (Jowett’s  Plato,  vol. 
I,  p.  289.) 

Rollo  Ogden. 
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'  II. 

The  Mormons,  it  seems  to  me,  have  no 
religion.  They,  however,  have  a  creed  and 
believe  in  it.  They  have  a  system  of  the- 
dogy,  too,  but  such  a  conglomerate  affair  is 
it  that  it  defies  description.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  only  as  a  curiosity. 

It  teaches  primarily  that  there  are  many 
gods  and  that  eminent  saints  become  gods 
in  heaven.  They  rise  one  above  another  in 
power  and  glory  to  infinity.  Joseph  Smith 
is  now  the  god  of  this  generation.  Above 
him  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whose  superior 
god  is  Adam.  Above  Adam  is  Jehovah 
and  above  Jehovah  is  Elohim.  These  all 
have  many  wives  and  they  all  rule  over  their 
descendants,  who  are  constantly  increasing 
in  number  and  dominion.  The  glory  of 
a  saint  when  he  becomes  a  god  depends  in 
some  degree  upon  the  number  of  wives  and 
children  which  he  has.  Hence  it  is  that 
polygamy  is  taught  and  enforced  as  a  duty. 
Wives  are  sealed  to  saints  here  on  earth  to 
increase  their  dominion  in  heaven.  The 


gods  are  in  the  form  of  men  and  are  the 
fathers  of  the  souls  of  men  in  this  world. 
The  ten  commandments  are  the  rule  of  life, 
together  with  a  revelation  given  to  Joseph 
Smith  in  1833.  This  revelation  is  called 
“  A  Word  of  Wisdom,”  and  is  regarded 
simply  as  counsel  not  as  law.  According 
to  the  Mormon  creed  infant  sprinkling  is 
condemned.  At  eight  years  of  age  children 
are  immersed.  Baptism  for  the  dead  is 
practiced,  a  living  person  being  baptized 
for  one  or  more  dead  persons.  Some  of  the 
great  men  of  the  nation  and  of  the  wrorld 
are  by  proxy  members  of  the  church  of 
Latter  Day  Saints,  as  Washington,  Franklin, 
etc.  There  have  been  many  dispensations 
of  religious  truth,  but  the  greatest  of  all  is 
that  made  through  the  prophet  Joseph. 
This  dispensation  will  culminate  in  the 
settlement  of  the  saints  in  Jackson  County, 
Missouri,  whence  they  were  expelled.  Here 
will  all  the  saints  be  gathered  in  due  time 
and  all  others  will  be  cut  off.  All  preach¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned,  is  ring- 
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ing  a  change  on  these  points.  The  people 
know  their  articles  of  faith  by  heart  and 
are  not  allowed  to  forget  them.  Neither 
can  a  Gentile  though  a  fool  fail  to  learn 
what  the  saints  believe.  It  is  an  eclectic 
theology  that  they  hold,  made  up  of  contri¬ 
butions  from  every  creed.  It  is  a  compound 
of  Christianity,  Philosophy  and  Mythology 
in  about  equal  parts.  The  form  of  church 
government  is  that  of  the  Methodist  church, 
although  the  leaders  were  originally  C011- 
gregationalist  in  the  matter  of  church  order 
and  Baptist  by  profession. 

This  conglomerate  theology  is  diametric¬ 
ally  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
(1)  in  being  purely  materialistic,  (2)  in 
teaching  the  eternity  of  matter,  (3)  in  de¬ 
claring  the  pre-existence  and  transmission 
of  souls,  (4)  in  preaching  a  plurality  of  gods, 
and  (5)  in  advocating  the  doctrine  of  a 
plurality  of  wives  or  celestial  marriage. 

To  enlarge  on  these  points  a  little  : 

1.  The  Mormons  hold  that  there  is  no 
spirit  distinct  from  matter.  Spirit  is  simply 
matter  refined.  God  is  a  perfected  man 
and  every  man  is  a  god  in  embryo. 

2.  There  never  was  a  creation,  except  as 
appropriation  and  combination  constitute 
a  creation.  New  worlds  are  constantly 
being  formed  from  “  matter  unformed  and 
void,”  to  use  the  prophets  words.  These 
worlds  are  stocked  with  spirits  unembodied. 
Saints  of  this  last  dispensation  rule  over 
these  spirits  and  become  gods. 

3.  Countless  spirits  are  born  in  all  these 
worlds  and  are  awaiting  physical  processes 
by  which  they  may  enter  earthly  tabernacles 
and  begin  their  probationary  state.  These 
spirits  have  organs  of  thought,  speech,  hear¬ 
ing,  etc.,  but  they  must  be  subject  to  the 
moral  law  of  earth  that  regeneration  may 
go  on.  Hence  they  seek  for  tabernacles. 
It  is  woman’s  highest  glory  to  furnish  these 
tabernacles,  and  her  glory  is  in  proportion 
to  the  number  she  furnishes.  Man  may 
preach  and  thus  attain  the  highest  order  of 
saintship,  but  only  one  avenue  is  available 
for  woman.  She  must  introduce  these 
spiritual  bodies  to  earth.  So  only  can  she 
attain  exaltation. 

4.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  gods  in  the 
world  over  kingdoms,  nations,  families  etc., 


but  only  one  God  regnant  in  each  world. 
Worlds  are  given  in  due  time  to  the  saints. 
Each  saint  must  build  up  his  own  kingdom. 
i.  e.  populate  it.  Eloliim  is  the  greatest 
god  known  to  man.  He  dwells  in  the  planet 
Ivolob  in  the  center  of  our  system,  which 
revolves  “  once  in  a  thousand  years,”  which 
are  with  the  Lord  as  one  day.  There  were 
six  of  our  days  in  the  first  “creation”  or 
“  appropriation  of  matter  void,”  and  six  of 
the  Lord’s  days  in  the  great  preparatory 
course  of  this  world,  each  one  a  thousand 
years.  There  were  two  days  to  each  dispen¬ 
sation  ;  two  to  the  Mosaic,  two  to  the  Patri¬ 
archal,  Christianity  had  its  two  days  of  trial, 
and  after  the  death  of  St.  John  began  the 
great  apostasy.  Now  have  continued  eight¬ 
een  hundred  years  of  darkness,  w'hen  no 
true  priesthood  has  been  on  earth.  The 
various  sects  haue  each  a  part  of  the  truth, 
but  the  light  has  dawned.  The  Lord’s  day 
approaches.  Great  wars  will  soon  destroy 
nearly  all  the  Gentiles — the  survivors  will 
serve  the  saints.  Men  will,  indeed,  be  scarce, 
so  scarce  that  seven  women  will  lay  hold  on 
one  man.  The  Indians,  descendants  of  the 
Jews,  will  be  converted  and  become  “  a 
delightsome  people.”  The  ten  lost  tribes 
will  be  found.  They  will  gather  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  about  1890.  The  new  Jerusalem 
will  be  in  Missouri ;  there  is  the  paradise 
promised  to  the  saints. 

The  Mormons  say,  “  We  believe  all  that 
any  Christians  do  and  a  great  deal  that  they 
do  not.”  The  doctrines  which  they  derive 
nominally  from  the  Bible  are  “  faith,  repen¬ 
tance,  baptism,  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
remission  of  sin,  and  the  gift  of  the  Iloly 
Ghost.”  These  are  all  explained  in  the 
“  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants,”  a  book 
made,  as  the  title  page  informs  us,  of  rev¬ 
elations  “  selected  ”  from  those  of  the  prophet 
and  from  various  doctrinal  lectures.  There 
is  nothing  peculiar  mentioned  about  faith 
or  repentance.  On  baptism  they  lay  great 
stress.  It  is  a  “  saving  ordinance.”  They 
baptize  again  and  again,  always  by  immer¬ 
sion  after  every  case  of  backsliding  and  some¬ 
times  for  “  general  coldness  ”  in  the  church. 
A  few  years  ago  when  the  crops  were  de¬ 
stroyed  every  member  of  the  church  was 
rebaptized.  Brigham  Young  tells  in  a  ser- 
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mon  of  an  old  backslider  who  was  baptized 
twelve  times  and  cut  off  thirteen  times  for 
lying.  Brigham  himself  was  at  one  time 
a  hard  drinker  and  was  often  baptized.  A 
certain  man  in  the  flock  given  to  profane 
jesting  is  said  to  have  suggested  “leaving 
the  president  to  soak  over  night.” 

Their  ideas  about  the  Holy  Spirit  are  most 
widely  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sects.  They  say  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
unknown  from  the  last  apostle  to  the  calling 
of  Joseph  Smith.  The  six  hundred  and  sixty 
six  sects  have  claimed  to  have  the  spirit’s 
presence,  but  only  this  one  is  certain  of  its 
possession  and  has  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  yet  no  church  has  developed 
so  many  sects  in  so  short  a  time  as  this  one 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  They  hold  that 
all  gifts,  miracles  of  healing,  gift  of  tongues 
etc.  come  with  this  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  are  three  heavens,  celestial,  terres¬ 
trial  and  telestial  symbolized  by  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars.  The  last  two  are  for  those 
who  have  neither  obeyed  nor  disobeyed  the 
gospel.  All  go  to  one  or  other  of  these  heavens 
except  the  disobedient  and  apostates.  What 
becomes  of  them  is  not  revealed  to  mortals. 
They  believe  that  there  is  no  hell,  however. 
Woman  alone  could  never  progress  to  the 
highest  place.  “  As  Eve  led  Adam  out  of 
Eden  Adam  must  lead  her  back.”  If  she 
willfully  remain  single  she  is  useless  in  the 
economy  of  nature  and  so  is  condemned. 
Those  who  live  up  to  their  privileges  become 
as  gods ;  others  only  become  angels  or  ser¬ 
vants  of  these. 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  any  one  can 
learn  how  blasphemous  and  disgusting  is  the 
“  system  of  theology  ”  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints.  They  degrade  the  human  concep¬ 
tion  of  deity  and  make  God  “  altogether  like 
one  of  themselves.”  Heathen  philosophers 
came  nearer  to  the  truth  than  they  come, 
and  these  heathens  were  much  nearer  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  these  so  called  saints 
of  this  nineteenth  century  both  in  belief 
and  in  life. 

POLYGAMY. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  faith  in  most  minds  is  polygamy.  We 
have  seen  how  it  grows  naturally  out  of  the 
other  articles  of  their  creed.  Ho  modern 


writer  of  good  standing  has  advocated  polyg¬ 
amy.  But  in  1781  a  Rev.  Mr.  Madan  pub¬ 
lished  a  tract  in  London,  arguing  that  the 
injunction  of  Paul  as  to  bishops  to  have 
but  one  wife  implies  that  other  men  might 
have  any  number  of  wives.  Mormon  teachers 
say  it  means  “  one  wife  at  least.”  Curi¬ 
ously  enough  polygamy  is  denounced  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon  !  But  Joseph  had  a  reve¬ 
lation  in  1843  in  which  he  was  urged  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  doctrine.  Jonah-like  he  delayed 
and  shrunk  from  it.  Still  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  he  had  been  practicing  polygamy 
since  1838,  i.  e.  for  five  years,  privately.  His 
wife  left  him  on  account  of  this.  It  appears 
that  to  pacify  his  wife  Joseph  asked  the  Lord 
how  he  justified  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
David  and  Solomon  in  their  polygamy  and 
this  “revelation”  was  in  answer  to  the  in¬ 
quiry.  It  instructed  Emma  to  receive  all 
who  had  been  given  to  Joseph  already,  and 
Emma  received  them.  In  this  revelation 
punishment  was  threatened  against  all  wives 
who  denied  their  husbands  other  wives. 
The  hardest  job  that  the  elders  have  had  is  to 
reconcile  this  revelation  with  direct  denunci¬ 
ation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

The  first  attempts  to  urge  polygamy  al¬ 
most  broke  up  the  church.  It  was  as  hard 
to  take  as  a  boys  first  cigar.  The  prophet 
saw  that  even  his  people  were  not  advanced 
enough  to  bear  the  doctrine.  So  he  never 
urged  it  publicly  and  the  high  officials  and 
missionaries  publicly  denied  even  in  1845  the 
rumor  of  such  a  belief  or  practice,  saying 
that  it  was  “contrary  to  the  creed  of  the 
Church.”  And  still  these  officials  as  well  as 
the  prophet  then  practiced  polygamy. 

The  present  president  of  the  church,  John 
Taylor,  who  was  with  the  prophet  Smith  in 
jail  and  was  wounded  by  the  mob,  recently 
referred  to  the  early  days  of  polygamy  in  a 
speech  before  a  relief  society  in  Kaysville, 
Utah.  We  quote  his  words  from  the 
Women’s  Exponent  of  which  Sirs.  Emma  B. 
Wells,  who  lately  made  a  plea  in  Washing¬ 
ton  against  enforcement  of  the  law  of  1SC2, 
is  editor.  The  speech  is  interesting  in 
more  than  one  particular.  He  said  : 

“  It  was  the  time  when  men  were  commanded  to 
take  more  wives.  It  made  us  all  pull  pretty  long 
faces  sometimes;  it  was  not  so  easy  as  one  might 
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think.  When  it  was  revealed  to  us  it  looked  like 
the  last  end  of  Mormonism.  For  a  man  to  ask  an¬ 
other  woman  to  marry  him  required  more  self-con¬ 
fidence  than  we  had.  I  will  not  confess  the  sins  of 
others  hut  I  will  tell  you  some  of  my  own.  I  was 
riding  out  one  day  by  the  old  grave  yard  where  X 
met  Joseph.  Said  he  to  me,  ‘Elder  Taylor,  stop, 
look  at  me.’  Speaking  of  the  revelation  lately  given 
on  celestial  marriage,  he  said,  4  These  things  must 
he  entered  into  or  the  keys  will  he  turned  and  the 
church  of  God  go  on  no  further.’ 

There  was  nothing  previous  to  that  revelation  hy 
which  men  and  women  could  be  joined  together  for 
eternity.  We  had  a  good  religion  to  live  by,  but  it 
would  not  do  to  die  by.  We  were  not  prepared  to 
inherit  a  celestial  glory  without  doing  the  works  of 
Abraham,  for  the  man  is  not  perfect  without  the 
woman,  nor  the  woman  without  the  man.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  I  wished,  there  was  no  other  expedient  that 
would  answer  but  to  obey  the  commandment  from 
God.  I  have  talked  about  it  since  that  time  to  sen¬ 
ators,  congressmen,  lords,  nobles  and  congregations 
in  the  prominent  cities  of  the  earth,  but  have 
found  no  one  who  could  say  anything  reasonable  or 
scriptural  against  it.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  succeeded  in  overthrowing  it.  God  has 
sustained  us,  and  we  have  come  off  victorious. 
Many  intelligent  men  look  upon  the  marital  rela¬ 
tionship  as  a  problem  which  the  Mormons  will  solve, 
hoping  they  will  solve  it  successfully,  because  the 
intelligent  men  I  speak  of  know  the  nation  is  going 
to  the  bad.  But  to  return  to  my  subject  about 
Emma  Smith.  Emma  Smith  at  first  professed  hav¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  revelation  on  celestial  marriage,  but 
afterwards  forsook  it,  using  her  influence  to  pervert 
the  minds  of  the  sisters,  and  set  them  against  it. 
She  tried  it  with  my  wife.  The  sisters  in  these  days 
are  like  some  of  the  wives  of  the  patriarchs  of  old. 
There  was  some  trouble  in  their  families  we  are  told 
in  the  Bible.  The  good  sisters  in  Nauvoo  said  ‘  they 
believed  the  revelation,  but— but  what  ?  But  as 
the  Savior  said,  ‘  if  it  is  possible  let  this  cup  pass, 
but  Thy  will  be  done,  not  mine.’ 

My  wife  told  me  many  things  Emma  Smith  had 
told  her.  When  I  met  Joseph  I  said,  ‘Brother  Joseph, 
do  you  know  that  sister  Emma  has  been  talking  thus 
and  so  to  my  wife,  and  telling  her  such  and  such 
things,  and  said  that  you  have  denied  the  revelation 
yourself?’  Said  Joseph,  ‘Brother  Taylor,  sister 
Emma  would  dethrone  Jehovah  himself,  if  she 
could,  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  purposes.’  ” 

In  fact  polygamy  caused  Joseph’s  death. 
He  and  Rigdon  privately,  in  1843-44,  per¬ 
suaded  several  women  to  believe  this  new 
doctrine  of  spiritual  wives,  and  failed  in  their 
attempt  at  persuading  others.  Some  insul¬ 
ted  women,  sixteen  in  number,  told  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  on  them.  A  rebellion  against  Joseph 
followed.  The  Expositor  newspaper  was 
published  by  two  outraged  husbands  charg¬ 
ing  Joseph  with  crime.  Then  Joseph’s 
friends  destroyed  the  office  and  property  of 
the  paper.  Smith,  as  was  stated  in  our  for¬ 


mer  paper,  was  sent  to  jail  to  await  trial  for 
this  act  of  violence,  and  then  the  mob  put 
an  end  to  his  life. 

After  Smith’s  death  the  policy  of  conceal¬ 
ment  continued.  As  late  as  1850  Mormon 
preachers  in  England  denied  wholly  the 
charge  that  the  saints  believed  in  polygamy. 
John  Taylor  says  that  then  he  did  not  know 
that  any  revelation  had  been  made  on  the 
subject.  Brigham  Young,  soon  after  he 
was  chosen  president,  married  two  new  wives. 
Oscar  Young,  the  son  of  Harriet  Cook,  is  the 
first  child  born  in  polygamy  after  its  avowal. 
In  1852  the  doctrine  was  proclaimed  and 
enforced  as  a  duty.  For  four  years  marry¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  pas¬ 
time  of  the  latter  day  saints.  Since  1856  the 
number  of  marriages  it  is  said  has  consid¬ 
erably  diminished  and  is  decreasing  yearly. 
Thus  there  are*  three  periods  of  history  as 
touching  this  doctrine  of  polygamy :  (1) 

the  monogamic  from  1831  to  1843  ;  (2)  the 
transition  period  1843  to  1852  ;  (3)  the  po¬ 
lygamic  from  1852. 

Comparing  the  records  of  Mormondom 
in  1852-1856  with  present  records  one  can 
easily  see  that  polygamy  in  Utah  is  on  the 
decline.  That  it  will  die  as  a  doctrine  and 
as  a  practice  is  certain  I  believe  and  for 
these  reasons,  viz. : 

1.  It  is  wrong,  a  crime  against  nature. 
There  is,  even  among  the  polygamous  wives 
themselves,  a  practical  confession  that  it  is 
worse  than  a  delusion.  At  first  it  was 
gross  deception.  One  of  its  victims  who  is 
a  sixth  wife  of  one  of  the  highest  officers 
talked  freely  with  me  on  the  subject.  She 
became  a  “  spiritual  ”  wife  only  to  find  that 
she  was  also  a  physical  wife.  But  once  in 
she  remains,  and  is  now  an  advocate  of 
polygamy  partly  as  a  religious  duty  but 
mainly  1  judge  on  grounds  of  philanthropy. 

2.  It  works  badly.  It  creates  much  un¬ 
happiness.  On  trial  many  abandon  it  and 
send  away  their  surplus  of  wives,  viz. : 
Mayor  Little  ;  Geo.  Q.  Cannon,  M.  C.  Some 
of  these  wives  have  wills  of  their  own  and 
make  their  lords  feel  their  power. 

3.  The  young  people  are  ashamed  of  it. 
Extra  effort  now  has  to  be  made  to  en¬ 
courage  it.  I  notice  that  Mrs.  Well’s  paper 
scarcely  ever  has  a  word  in  its  advocacy, 
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though  sometimes  I  see  in  it  a  show  of  de¬ 
fence  against  attack. 

4.  Intelligence  works  powerfully  against 
it.  Knowledge  drives  away  superstition 
and  kills  religious  fanatacism.  Signs  of 
unbelief  in  its  divine  origin  are  numerous 
even  among  the  most  devoted  saints. 
Even  Mrs.  Wells  says,  “  I  shall  allow  my 
daughters  to  do  as  they  choose  about  plural 
marriage.”  But  if  she  believes  really  that 
if  her  daughters  can  attain  salvation  and  ex¬ 
altation  only  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  tabernacles  they  furnish  for  spirits  wait¬ 
ing  for  bodies,  why  is  she  so  indulgent  or 
rather  so  indifferent?  Many  of  the  once 
faithful  are  deserting  the  ranks  of  polygamy. 
They  seem  to  feel  as  the  discharged  en¬ 
gineer  did  who  said,  “  it  is  time  to  leave 
that  road,  anyhow,  for  the  sake  of  my  life. 
There  is  nothing  left  of  the  road  but  two 
streaks  of  rust  and  the  right  of  wya.” 
The  infamous  institution  is  contrary  to  the 
great  irresistible  current  of  the  age.  The 
schools  of  Utah,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
churches  of  Christ  which  are  alive  and 
active,  and  nothing  of  a  vigorous  Gentile 
journal  which  has  a  wider  circuculation  in 
the  territory  than  all  the  Mormon  papers 
together  and  is  taken  largely  by  Mormons 
themselves, — the  schools  alone,  I  believe, will 
cause  the  death  of  polygamy  in  less  than  a 
generation. 

Some  recent  utterances  of  Congressman 
Cannon  are  in  point  here.  He  denies  that 
large  numbers  of  marriages  have  in  the  last 
few  years  been  contracted  in  the  endow¬ 
ment  house  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  says  that 
this  institution  wuis  closed  in  1876  and  re¬ 
opened  only  in  November  1877,  since  which 
time  only  monogamic  marriages  have  been 
solemnized,  none  others  being  permitted.1 

1  On  being  asked,  “  What  has  been  the  effect  of 
contract  with  the  Gentiles  ?  Has  it  been  productive 
of  much  apostacy  ?  ”  he  is  reported  as  saying  : 

Yes,  sir;  and,  viewing  from  a  natural,  a  non- 
Mormon  stand-point,  the  influences  now  surround¬ 
ing  the  church  must  ultimately  destroy  it.  With  a 
free  hostile  press  constantly  attacking  the  church, 
with  the  railroads,  the  telegraphs,  the  various  prose¬ 
lyting  efforts  of  all  the  different  denominations, 
through  their  free  schools  and  other  agencies, 
working  against  it,  nothing  but  the  interposition  of 
divine  power  can  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  system. 
This  will,  as  anyone  can  see,  be  the  natural  result, 


5.  Another  thing  which  points  to  the 
extinction  of  polygamy  at  no  distant  day  is 
the  schism  within  the  Mormon  Church. 
Many  of  the  faithful,  so  called,  deny  the 
doctrine  totally. 

They  say  that  Joseph  denounced  it  and 
so  does  the  book  revealed  to  him.  True, 
the  book  does  denounce  it,  and  so  did  Jo¬ 
seph  once,  but  Joseph  practiced  it  beyond 
controversy.  Yet  Joseph,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the 
prophet,  preaches  even  in  Salt  Lake  City 
that  polygamy  is  wrong.  He  has  a  follow'- 
ing  not  small  and  these  heretics  will  grow 
in  number  and  influence.  There  is  already 
lit  tie  unity  among  the  Mormon  people  ex¬ 
cepting  in  matters  of  faith.  A  division  on 
these  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  serious  affair 
to  the  Church.  The  fact  is,  moreover,  that 
many  of  the  foreign  born  saints  were  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  missionaries  and  are  in  no 
mood  to  become  conciliated.  To  show  how 
little  strength  there  is  in  the  church  even 
now,  it  may  be  stated  on  authority  that  there 
are  six  separate  sects  existing,  and  in  the 
short  history  of  less  than  fifty  years  there 
have  been  twenty-five  sects.  Seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  membership  have  at  different 
times  apostatized  during  that  period.  The 
additions  to  the  saints  are  now  almost 
wholly  foreigners.  Nothing  is  more  appar¬ 
ent  than  that  the  work  of  disintegration  is 
rapidly  going  on. 

6.  The  Lhiited  States  laws  will  be  en¬ 
forced  by  and  by.  In  1SG2  Congress  passed 
a  law  against  polygamy  in  any  Territory. 
It  is  practically  a  dead  letter  now  in  Utah  but 
it  will  not  always  be  so.  The  recent  decis¬ 
ion  of  a  test  case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
is  a  sign  which  polygamists  must  heed. 

7.  But  also  by  and  by  the  women  of 
Mormondom  will  learn  their  rights  as  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  “knowing  dare  maintain” 
them.  They  have  their  freedom  in  their 
owm  hands.  Kossuth  said  once,  “  A  nation 
given  freedom  and  power  to  keep  it,  ought 
to  suffer  if  it  will  not  use  that  power.” 

I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  cry  “  Pity 
the  Women  of  Utah,”  except  that  I  do 

but  as  a  Mormon,  firmly  believing  in  the  faith,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  divine  succor,  and,  in  common  with 
my  fellow  religionists,  I  look  for  the  promised  pro¬ 
tection  from  above.’* 
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pity  their  ignorance.  They  can  give  these 
male  saints  whose  mission,  it  is  proclaimed, 
is  “  to  build  up  their  kingdoms,”  more  than 
they  can  attend  to  if  they  so  elect.  But 
there  is  at  present  only  a  little  hope  that 
they  will  so  elect.  One  may  say  of  them 
what  the  huntsman  said  when  reproved 
for  cruelty  in  fox  hunting :  “  I  like  it 

and  my  horses  and  my  hounds  like  it,  and 
hang  me  if  I  don’t  believe  the  fox  likes 
it  too.”  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
do  not  like  it  any  more  than  the  fox  likes 
the  chase,  though  they  dare  not  say  so. 
They  are  slaves  to  superstition  and  blind 
devotees  to  duty.  They  will  make  no  affida¬ 
vit  against  a  man ;  they  dare  not ;  but  by 
and  by  they  will  dare  and  do  it  too.  They 
may  even  follow  the  example  of  Clytemnes- 
tra,  wife,  although  a  very  bad  wife,  of  Aga¬ 
memnon,  “  King  of  men,”  who  was  a  royal 
Mormon  and  undertook  to  “build  up  his 
kingdom”  from  material  supplied  by  a 
royal  prisoner  and  concubine,  Cassandra. 
She  put  an  end  to  the  career  both  of  the 
concubine  and  of  the  king.  A  women’s 
“  vigilance  committee  ”  of  the  old  San  Fran- 

O 

cisco  type  could  soon  clear  out  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  business  of  “  building  up  a  king¬ 
dom  ”  in  such  an  event  would  soon  be  put 
out  by  contract  to  any  bidder  by  these  Amer¬ 
ican  Turks.  John  Taylor  or  some  one  would 
suddenly  receive  a  revelation  that  Joseph 
had  been  deceived. 

After  all,  it  may  be  said  that  the  great 
trouble  with  these  Mormons  is  that  they  as 
a  people  are  haters  of  and  traitors  to  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Church  is 
everything  with  them,  the  State  nothing. 
The  leaders  are  masters  to  be  obeyed  and 
they  are  avowed  and  declared  enemies  of  the 
government.  The  people  are,  moreover, 
almost  all  of  them  foreigners  and  can  never 
become  to  any  great  degree  Americanized. 
They  know  just  nothing  of  our  genius  as  Re¬ 
publicans.  Before  polygamy  was  preached 
by  the  leaders  the  Mormons  were  the  tor¬ 
ment  of  the  state.  In  Ohio,  in  Missouri,  in 
Illinois,  the  same  story  was  repeated.  Loyal 
citizens  were  disgusted  with  their  loud¬ 
mouthed  treason,  just  as  now  on  almost 
every  Sunday  visitors  are  made  indignant 
by  their  traitorous  declaration.  In  the 


Courts,  even,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
can  get  no  justice  because  of  the  Church 
influence  against  them. 

Why  does  not  Congress  do  something? 
Echo  answers,  why  ?  Congress  has  done 
something,  perhaps  too  much,  that  is  of  the 
wrong  kind.  Said  Judge  McKean  to  me, 
“  If  a  parcel  of  school  boys  could  n’t  legis¬ 
late  more  wisely  on  this  question  than  our 
Congressmen  have,  they  ought  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  primary  school.”  The  fact  is 
that  the  committee  system  kills  off  discus¬ 
sion  in  Congress.  The  subject  can  not  get 
a  hearing  before  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  But  by  and  by  it  will  be  heard  and 
treason  in  Utah,  as  in  some  other  parts, 
will  have  to  hide  its  head  for  shelter. 

Mormonism,  if  alive  two  generations 
hence,  will  be  so  unlike  its  present  self  that 
it  will  not  know  itself.  Let  Congress  punish 
the  “  kingdom  builders,”  the  men.  They 
are  the  sinners,  far  more  so  than  the  women. 
If  the  latter  are  fools  the  former  are  knaves. 
Folly  is  not  a  punishable  offence  under  the 
statute  but  treason  is,  or  ought  to  be  made 
so.  Think  of  the  doctrine  of  blood  atone¬ 
ment  as  proclaimed  and  urged  by  Brigham 
Young.  It  makes  suicide  a  commendable 
act  and  commands  murder  sometimes  as  a 
duty.  These  Mormons  are  every  way  anti- 
American. 

Now  that  slavery  is  dead  the  other  twin- 
relic  of  barbarism  must  soou  follow  it  to  the 
grave.  It  may  not  be  right  to  punish  pres¬ 
ently  those  whom  an  indifferent  govern¬ 
ment  has  allowed  to  sin  with  impunity. 
The  innocent  ought  not  to  be  made  to  suffer 
with  the  guilty.  Persecution  is  both  wrong 
in  itself  and  inexpedient  as  a  means  to  the 
end  desired.  Mormon  history  shows  the 
truth  of  this  latter  assertion.  The  old  say¬ 
ing  that  “the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  Church  ”  has  had  another  proof 
in  the  history  of  this  people.  Joseph  Smith 
living  would  probably  have  lost  his  hold 
upon  the  people  by  his  own  folly.  The 
prophet  killed  became  a  martyr  and  was 
canonized  a  saint. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  work  towards  the 
resumption  of  single  marriage  in  Utah. 
Let  Congress  enforce  rigidly  the  law  of  1862, 
say  after  the  next  Fourth  of  July.  Let  by- 
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gones  be  bygones,  but  also  let  Mormons  know 
what  is  to  come  and  that  they  must  take  what 
is  appointed  unto  men  in  the  United  States 
who  will  have  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  United  States  rec¬ 
ognize  its  duty,  and  show  its  determination 


to  allow  no  institution  to  exist  in  its  Terri¬ 
tories  which  is  an  offense  to  all  good  citi¬ 
zens  and  which  no  one  of  the  States  in  the 
Confederation  will  allow  to  exist  within  its 
borders. 

Thomas  L.  Rogers. 


WOMEN’S  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ECONOMY. 


Having  become  interested  in  Miss  Help’s 
Working  Woman’s  Bureau  I  occasionally 
visited  the  establishment  to  watch  its 
progress,  and  on  a  pleasant  autumn  morning 
about  a  year  after  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  place,  I  called  on  Miss  Jane  for  a 
nurse  maid  and  a  cook  for  friends  of  mine. 
The  cook  was  brought  from  the  Bureau 
kitchen  and  sent  to  engage  the  proposed 
situation. 

“  If  you  could  wait  an  hour  or  two,”  said 
Miss  Help,  “  a  good  nurse-maid  will  be  in  ; 
her  mistress  is  leaving  town  and  Emily  will 
come  here  this  morning.  I  can  heartily 
recommend  her.” 

“  Are  supply  and  demand  still  equal,  Miss 
Help?”  I  asked. 

“  P  es  indeed,  person  and  vacancy  always 
meet ;  the  pegs  and  the  holes  fit,  in  spite  of 
Sidney  Smith.” 

“It  is  your  good  fortune  in  this  regard 
which  entrenches  you  in  the  pleasing  theory 
that  there  are  not  too  many  people  in  the 
world.  Now  as  I  came  through  squalid  and 
crowded  streets  this  morning,  I  felt  con¬ 
vinced  there  were  too  many.” 

Theie  are  always  too  many  of  thieves, 
idlers  and  drunkards.  They  are  the  squalid 
and  crowded  ones  ;  the  workers  give  them¬ 
selves  room.  There  are  too  many  of  these 
people  because  of  their  morals  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  their  numbers.  There  is  always 
room  for  decent  people.  If  parents  would 
bring  up  their  children  to  give  honest  work 
for  honest  wages  they  would  always  get  the 
wages.  There  is  too  much  crowding  of  both 
poor  and  well-to-do  into  the  cities;  if  the 
population  would  spread  themselves,  getting 
more  elbow  room  and  breathing  space,  they 


would  find  earth  wide  enough  and  rich 
enough  to  give  house-room  and  bread  to  all 
her  children.  But  even  here  in  the  city,  I 
hold  that  the  decent  poor,  the  honest,  who 
desire  to  live  cleanly  and  bring  up  their 
children  honestly,  can  do  it.  I  have  watched 
the  experiment  tried  successfully  in  the 
worst  possible  circumstances.” 

“  Pray  detail  it  to  me,  for  I  am  burdened 
with  this  problem  ‘what  shall  the  people 
eat,  what  shall  they  drink,  and  wherewithal 
shall  they  be  clothed  ?  ’  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Help  with  a  grim  smile, 
“  you  are  like  some  other  folks,  minding 
your  Father’s  business  instead  of  your  own. 
Those  are  problems  which  He  teaches  all  to 
unravel  for  themselves,  if  they  look  to  Him 
for  wisdom  and  valiantly  set  to  work.  You 
could  not  have  taught  the  woman  whom  I 
have  in  my  mind  to  support  her  family  on 
a  minimum  income,  but  God  gave  her  wis¬ 
dom  equal  to  her  need.  This  woman  was  a 
widow  with  three  children ;  she  earned 
twenty-five  cents  a  day  on  slop  sewing  and 
she  supported  her  family  on  that  decently, 
bringing  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  having  which 
they  have  all  things.” 

“  Six  cents  and  a  fraction  a  day  for  each 
one  s  living !  Pou  must  go  into  particulars. 

I  believe  without  understanding.” 

“  Her  husband  had  been  a  sailor  on  one 
of  the  little  coast  vessels.  There  was  a 
storm ;  a  man  was  swept  overboard.  A 
month  after  a  fellow  sailor  came  and  told 
her  that  her  husband  was  dead.  It  was  one 
of  those  pitiful  things  which  are  always 
happening  and  send  through  all  society  that 
undertone  of  sorrow  of  which  we  are  all 
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conscious,  often  without  knowing  whence 
or  why  it  comes ;  it  is  the  present  pain  mak¬ 
ing  its  moan  wherever  there  are  men,  so 
that  the  earth  like  the  sea  cannot  be  quiet. 
Well,  this  Mary  Thomas  was  left  with  her 
three  children,  boy  eight,  girl  six,  girl  two ; 
she  had  one  room  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  and  a  little  cellar  back  of  it  where 
there  was  a  window  and  no  outer  door. 
While  the  sailor  survived  she  did  slop  sew¬ 
ing,  and  the  two  had  managed  to  live  with 
their  little  ones  and  to  own  a  bed  and  a 
trundle  bed,  a  good  stove,  a  waslitub,  board 
and  boiler,  and  a  lamp,  things  better  than 
their  neighbors.  Mary  was  not  a  very  strong 
woman  and  she  had  four  to  support  on 
twenty-five  cents  a  day,  and  by  self-denial 
and  arithmetic  she  did  it.  Her  rent  was 
fifty  cents  a  week,  and  there  was  fuel  to 
buy  and  oil  and  food.  This  is  the  way  she 
did  it ;  she  appropriated  seven  cents  each 
day  for  rent,  six  for  fuel,  two  for  oil,  and 
ten  for  food.  Now  the  oil  never  cost  quite 
the  daily  two  cents  for  Sundays  and  in 
summer  she  used  none,  so  out  of  the  oil 
money  came  the  lacking  cent  for  rent  and 
whatever  else  was  saved  out  of  it  went  for 
wick,  a  chimney,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
She  arranged  with  a  coal  merchant  to  bring 
him  thirty-six  cents  each  Saturday  evening  : 
her  coal  was  safe  in  her  cellar,  the  men 
mixed  it  with  coke  for  her,  and  in  summer 
she  used  so  little  that  her  money  accumu¬ 
lated  in  his  hands  and  he  put  fuel  in  her 
cellar  for  it  when  fuel  was  cheapest,  and  so 
her  winter  supply  was  sufficient  as  she  doled 
it  out.  As  she  had  a  fire  and  conveniences 
for  washing  and  ironing,  a  poor  neighbor 
did  her  washing  and  Mary’s  together  in 
Mary’s  cellar  every  week  and  ironed  for 
both ;  a  tub  of  suds  was  left,  and  at  night 
Mary  scoured  her  room  and  cleaned  her 
windows  and  furniture.  Her  place  was 
always  clean,  so  were  her  children ;  conse¬ 
quently  they  were  healthy.  Early  every 
morning  she  sent  out  the  boy  and  girl  with 
a  bag  and  a  basket  to  pick  up  bits  of  wrood, 
paper  and  pasteboard  for  kindling.  In 
summer  sometimes  the  supply  was  good 
enough  to  boil  the  water  and  so  save  coal. 
The  little  children  returned  early  from  their 
expedition ;  the  boy  washed  and  combed 


and  hurried  to  a  grocer’s,  a  baker’s,  and  a 
butcher’s  in  the  vicinity,  to  see  if  there  were 
any  errands  or  any  sidewalk  cleaning  for 
him.  Regularly  he  went  each  morning,  and 
if  there  was  work  he  got  for  it  his  breakfast 
or  a  penny  or  a  stale  loaf.  The  food  thus 
given  him  for  his  work  was  the  sole  Sabbath 
supply,  for  on  Sunday  Mary  was  earning 
nothing.  Saturday  mornings  the  boy  cleaned 
steps  or  areas  for  a  couple  of  houses  in  an 
adjacent  street,  getting  for  his  work  soap- 
fat  of  which  his  prudent  mother  made  her 
soap,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  enable 
her  to  trade  some  to  the  grocer’s  wife  for 
the  lye  she  used.  On  Saturdays,  also,  both 
the  boy  and  girl  extended  their  fuel  hunt 
and  offered  their  services  at  more  stores  and 
stalls  for  errands,  and  the  pennies  or  worn 
clothing  earned  in  this  way  supplied  the 
family  wardro'be,  though  it  cost  the  mother 
many  a  late  evening’s  work  in  patching  and 
turning  to  make  it  do. 

Every  day  the  boy  and  girl  went  to  the 
public  school  and  encouraged  by  their 
mother  worked  hard,  as  those  who  knew 
schooling  was  a  boon  and  meant  something 
to  them.  On  Sabbaths,  clean,  if  shabby 
and  thinly  clad,  they  all  four  took  the  most 
obscure  seat  in  a  mission  church.  They 
never  begged  nor  obtruded  their  troubles 
on  people,  and  I  doubt  if  they  were  known 
or  ever  got  any  help  beyond  perhaps  a  trifle 
now  and  then  from  the  school  teacher.” 

“  Still  I  cannot  comprehend  how  ten  cents 
a  day  fed  four,  even  with  an  occasional 
meal  to  the  boy  and  a  stale  loaf.” 

“  Nor  did  I  until  I  got  Mary’s  bill  of  fare 
and  ferreted  out  her  method  of  making  two 
ends  meet.  She  always  traded  at  the  same 
shops,  decent  shops  where  she  was  known, 
and  carrying  some  basin  or  pitcher  of  her 
own  for  her  small  purchases  she  saved  the 
shop  keepers  paper  and  string,  and  so  they 
did  not  begrudge  serving  her  in  littles.  She 
asked  the  butcher  to  save  her  bones  and  meat 
trimmings  which  she  could  buy  by  the  two 
or  three  cents  worth,  more  to  flavor  her  food 
than  to  be  food.  As  she  regularly  bought 
at  the  same  place,  she  often  received  little 
gifts  or  accommodations  which  eked  out  her 
store.” 

Miss  Help  searched  in  her  desk,  drew  out 
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a  slip  of  paper  and  read  this  poor  woman’s 
method  of  feeding  four  people  for  ten  cents 
a  day. 

“Monday:  one-half  pound  barley,  three 
cents;  half  a  pound  corn  meal,  two  cents; 
half  pound  dried  beans,  three  cents ;  scrap 
meat  two  cents.  The  com  meal  made  into 
mush  was  their  breakfast ;  the  beans  and 
half  the  scrap  meat  to  flavor  them  made 
dinner ;  half  the  barley  boiled  with  a  little 
scrap  meat  made  a  supper.  You  see  here 
were  three  very  wholesome,  nourishing, 
digestible  dishes,  capable  of  going  a  long 
way  in  supporting  existence.  Tuesday : 
salt  pork,  three  cents  ;  molasses,  three  cents ; 
salt,  two  cents  ;  half  a  pound  of  corn  meal, 
two  cents.  The  barley  left  from  the  day 
before  was  with  molasses  their  breakfast ;  a 
few  of  the  beans  had  also  been  retained  and 
boiled  with  the  pork  and  some  meal  was  a 
dinner,  and  corn  meal  and  a  little  molasses 
made  their  supper.  The  salt  would  suffice 
them  for  a  week,  and  the  molasses  was  not 
all  used  that  day.  Wednesday:  three  cents 
for  potatoes  unless  potatoes  were  dear,  and 
if  so  she  bought  instead  the  cheapest  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  be  had ;  two  cents  for  bones  or  scraps 
to  boil  with  the  vegetables ;  half  a  pound  of 
split  peas  and  two  cents  for  corn  meal. 
Thursday  :  three  cents  for  pork,  three  cents 
for  beans,  three  cents  for  barley  and  one 
cent  for  pepper.  Friday:  four  cents  for 
corn  meal,  three  cents  for  molasses,  three 
cents  for  peas.  Saturday  :  three  cents  for 
beans,  four  cents  for  butcher’s  scraps  and 
three  cents  for  potatoes,  cabbage,  or  some 
other  vegetable.  Sunday  had  to  take  its 
chance  on  a  loaf  earned  by  the  boy  at  the 
baker’s  or  a  little  food  saved  out  of  the 
week  or  some  gift  to  the  boy  for  running 
the  grocer’s  errands.  If  by  any  chance 
Mary  saved  a  cent  out  of  her  day’s  food,  it 
with  every  cent  earned  by  the  children 
went  into  a  little  box  as  a  saving  for  clothes 
or  the  inevitable  shoes  for  winter.  Their 
living  seemed  a  daily  miracle;  it  was  the 
miracle  of  perseverance, sound  judgment  and 
careful  calculation.  Mary  took  all  the  sleep 
which  she  could,  sparing  herself  sewing  at 
night,  and  so  saved  fuel  and  lights  and  her 
own  eyes.  Her  food  was  regularly  taken, 
cooked  as  well  as  possible,  and  always  of  a 


kind  to  bring  the  best  returns  in  health  and 
strength.  They  worked  in  this  way  for 
five  years,  the  boy  earning  more  money  as 
he  needed  more  clothes  ;  then  at  thirteen  he 
got  a  situation  with  the  coal  man.  In  two 
years  more  the  girl  got  a  place  with  the 
baker’s  wife,  for  all  the  neighborhood  had 
learned  to  respect  this  family  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  against  beggary.  For  two  years  before 
she  went  out  the  girl  had  helped  her  mother 
in  sewing  and  so  secured  her  clothing  ;  the 
youngest  girl  had  fallen  heir  to  the  kindling 
gathering,  area  cleaning  and  errands. 
When  her  sister  was  elevated  to  a  servant’s 
position  this  child  helped  her  mother  with 
the  sewing;  she  is  now  twelve,  and  the 
whole  family  are  thriving  in  every  way.” 

“  That  is  a  remarkable  story,”  I  said,  a3 
Miss  Help,  who  had  broken  her  narration  to 
attend  to  various  pieces  of  business,  resumed 
her  place  by  me. 

“It  was  the  best  that  Mary  Thomas 
could  do,  with  her  small  children,  small 
strength  and  no  knowledge  of  rural  life  ; 
the  city  was  the  place  for  her  to  make  a 
stand.  Harriet  Gleason,  a  washerwoman, 
with  a  feeble  husband  and  six  children,  how¬ 
ever,  did  something  far  better.” 

“  I  shall  never  be  contented  until  I  hear 
the  history  of  Harriet  Gleason.” 

“  Harriet  lived  near  here  up  two  pair  of 
stairs.  She  took  in  laundry  work ;  her 
husband  helped  her  and  worked  a  little  for 
a  cobbler  but  he  was  very  sickly.  The  six 
children,  four  boys  and  two  girls,  had  no 
where  to  play  but  the  alley ;  two  of  them 
were  weakly  like  the  father,  and  four  were 
sturdy,  active,  noisy,  and  forever  in  mis¬ 
chief.  Harriet’s  heart  began  to  fail  her ; 
she  said  the  feeble  children  would  die  or  go 
to  the  hospital  for  want  of  fresh  air  and  out 
of  door  work ;  and  the  sturdy  ones,  begirt 
with  temptations  and  bad  examples  and 
finding  little  to  do,  would  become  vicious 
and  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice.  It  looked 
so  indeed.  Harriet  lay  awake  nights  think¬ 
ing  of  her  children,  and  I  lay  awake  think¬ 
ing  of  them  too,  and  Sunday  afternoon  she 
came  here  and  talked  to  me  of  her  troubles. 

I  said  to  her  one  day  late  in  August  that  I 
wished  she  and  her  family  were  in  the 
country,  and  I  described  waste  places  which 
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I  had  seen  where  a  family  might  dig  a  liv¬ 
ing  out  of  the  soil,  and  little  cabins  which 
stout  hands  could  make  habitable,  and 
where  farmers  would  no  doubt  give  the 
cabin  and  garden  room  to  a  man  for  help 
in  farm  work  even  when  they  could  not  hire 
a  regular  hand.  Out  of  these  words  of 
mine,  which  were  indeed  not  so  much  as 
hints,  Harriet  evolved  a  plan.  About  the 
first  of  September  her  husband,  with  a 
bundle  of  clean  shirts  slung  over  his  back 
and  a  stout  cane  in  his  hand,  set  off  on  a 
tramp  down  the  bay  among  the  farmers ; 
he  was  feeble  looking  but  clean  and  frank 
of  face,  and  he  could  mend  shoes.  Harriet 
confided  to  her  children  as  a  good  secret, 
that  if  they  eschewed  all  evil  ways  and 
helped  her  earn  money  for  a  move  that 
winter,  in  the  spring  they  would  go  and  be 
farmers,  keep  a  pig  and  chickens,  and  raise 
cabbages  and  beets.  The  glory  of  the 
vision  cheered  the  feeble  ones  and  inspired 
the  active.  The  two  strongest  juveniles  took 
their  father’s  place  in  helping  their  mother 
work,  and  all  earned  aird  saved  what  they 
could. 

In  the  spring  Ben  Gleason  returned.  He 
had  worked  his  way  during  the  winter,  of¬ 
fering  labor  to  farmers  or  in  shoe-shops  for 
his  mere  board.  He  had  made  friends  and 
found  a  home.  A  farmer  had  offered  him 
an  old  log  house,  which  for  five  years  had 
stood  deserted ;  it  had  an  open  fire-place 
and  an  outside  brick  oven.  The  owner 
promised  to  furnish  the  lumber  needed  if 
Ben  and  his  boys  would  make  the  repairs, 
the  privilege  of  gathering  fuel  in  the  wood 
and  on  the  adjacent  bay  shore  was  granted, 
and  an  acre  of  land — in  desperately  poor 
condition — was  to  be  Ben’s  for  farming. 
The  farmer  would  plow  the  land,  and  Ben 
for  these  favors  given  was  to  work  in  seed¬ 
time,  harvest  and  husking.  Harriet  if 
found  capable  would  be  likely  to  get  wash¬ 
ing  and  coarse  sewing  ;  Ben  expected  work 
at  cobbling  in  the  winter  ;  there  was  a  dis¬ 
trict  school  near  for  the  children,  and  the 
eldest  boy  was  likely  to  have  a  place  part  of 
the  year.  It  was  the  first  of  March  when 
Ben  came  home  triumphant.  Harriet 
packed  her  household  goods  and  they  were 
sent  on  a  coasting  schooner  to  the  village  near¬ 


est  the  new  home ;  I  gave  Harriet  money 
to  buy  a  young  pig,  each  child  purchase 
money  for  a  chicken,  and  bestowed  on  Ben 
some  garden  seeds  and  a  hoe.  Some  neigh¬ 
bors  gave  him  a  spade.  This  was  the 
family  outfit  as  they  set  off  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world.  I  heard  from  them,  a 
little  scrawl  from  Harriet,  the  next  Novem¬ 
ber.  She  said  they  had  prospered  better 
than  they  expected ;  the  children  were  in 
school,  their  cabin  was  weather-proof,  they 
had  raised  pork  and  vegetables  to  keep  them 
through  the  winter,  and  health  and  morals 
were  alike  improving.  The  following  May 
I  was  surprised  by  a  nicely  penned  letter 
from  the  eldest  girl ;  she  gave  still  more 
cheerful  accounts.  Her  father  had  been 
offered  ten  dollars  a  month  in  addition  to 
the  house,  fuel  and  Jot ;  her  oldest  brother 
had  a  place  and  her  mother  plenty  of  work ; 
they  were  getting  clothes  and  better  furni¬ 
ture,  and  were  improving  their  little  house. 
Since  then — and  that  is  three  years  and 
more  ago — I  have  not  heard  from  them,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  family  are 
rescued  from  disease  and  vice  and  will  be¬ 
come  reputable  citizens.” 

And  now  as  Miss  Help  was  talking  to 
me,  there  fell  to  our  fortune  such  a  coinci¬ 
dence  as  occurred  when  Gehazi  talked  with 
the  king  of  Israel :  “And  it  came  to  pass 
as  he  was  telling  the  king  how  he  had  re¬ 
stored  a  dead  body  to  life,  that  behold  the 
woman  whose  son  Elisha  had  restored  to 
life  cried  to  the  king  for  herhouse  and  for  her 
land  ;  and  Gehazi  said,  ‘  My  lord,  oh  king  ! 
this  is  the  woman,  and  this  her  son  whom 
Elisha  restored  to  life,’  ” — for  while  we 
were  yet  talking  Cora  announced  “  some 
one  to  see  Miss  Help,”  and  a  robust,  rosy 
women  in  a  decent  black  gown,  plaid  shawl 
and  neat  bonnet,  entered  with  extended 
hands. 

“  Why  Harriet  Gleason  1  ”  cried  Miss 
Help,  “  I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you ;  I  was 
just  telling  my  friend  here  of  your  experi¬ 
ment  in  home  building. 

“A  very  successful  experiment  it  was, 
Miss  Help,”  replied  Mrs.  Gleason,  “  and  I 
have  brought  you  some  of  the  results,  if  you 
will  have  them  unloaded  so  that  I  can  dis¬ 
miss  the  barrow.” 
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We  looked  from  the  window  and  beheld  a 
boy  with  a  large  barrow  laden  with  potatoes, 
turnips,  cabbages,  pumpkins,  squashes,  to¬ 
matoes,  a  basket  of  eggs  and  a  pair  of  fine, 
dressed  fowls  ;  as  large  a  load  as  the  barrow 
could  hold.  These  were  soon  carried  into 
the  Bureau  store-room  and  again  we  sat 
down,  this  time  with  Harriet  Gleason. 

“  Well  ?  ”  said  Miss  Help. 

“Very  well  indeed,”  said  Harriet,  “we 
have  prospered  quite  uncommon.  We  are 
all  hearty  and  the  children  are  as  well-be¬ 
haved  as  one  could  wish.  Mary  has  a  place 
at  a  farm  house  and  Tom  is  ’prenticed  to  a 
printer  and  Nicholas  gets  his  clothes  from 
our  farmer  for  doing  chores,  and  Ben  and  I 
have  as  much  work  as  we  can  do.  We  have 
two  acres  of  land  to  work  now,  and  we  raised 
a  pig  and  forty  chickens,  and  ten  dozen  eggs 
to  sell,  besides  all  we  used  ourselves.  We 
sold  vegetables,  too,  and  we  have  made  our 
house  as  nice  as  can  be ;  we  put  up  a  shed- 
kitchen  and  bought  a  cook  stove,  and  we 
papered  our  best  room  and  made  a  carpet 
for  it.  I  wish  you  could  see  us,  Miss  Help  ; 
we  look  so  nice  it  would  do  your  heart  good. 
So  when  our  crops  were  all  in,  one  of  the 
neighbors  was  coming  up  with  produce  on  a 
flat  boat  which  a  schooner  was  to  tow,  and 
he  let  us  have  a  part  of  his  boat  and  I  put 
on  these  things  of  our  raising  for  you,  and  a 
few  things  to  sell  in  the  city  to  buy  the 
children  some  little  matters  for  winter;  and 
I  thought  after  four  years  and  better  of 
work,  I’d  take  a  holiday  and  come  up  here 
to  present  my  duty  to  you,  for  we  owe  all 
our  start  to  you,  Miss  Help,  and  so  do 
plenty  of  other  poor  folk  which  you  be¬ 
friended.” 

“  I  wish  no  better  news,”  said  Miss  Help, 
than  to  hear  that  the  aid  results  as  well  as 
it  has  in  your  case.  Now  perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  of  a  place  for  a  nice  young  woman 
who  has  nearly  broken  herself  down  by 
standing  in  a  store  and  lifting  heavy  goods.” 

“  An  old  lady  near  me  asked  me  to  bring 
her  a  reliable  young  woman  for  light  work,” 
responded  Harriet,  “  and  if  you  can  recom¬ 
mend  her  I  will  take  her  down  with  me  on 
the  flat  boat.” 

While  the  woman  in  question  was  being 
called  in  Emily  arrived.  I  engaged  her  for 


my  friend  and  sent  her  to  take  her  place.  The 
dinner-bell  rang,  and  Miss  Jane  asked  me  to 
stay.  After  dinner  Mrs.  Gleason  went  out 
to  see  her  old  neighbors  and  attend  to  her 
business,  and  Miss  Help  and  I  resumed  our 
conversation.  Said  she : 

“  \ou  see  how  it  is — there  is  work  for 
workers.  Wliile  there  are  too  many  people 
in  the  city  there  are  not  too  many  in  the 
land  at  large.  They  must  spread  into  the 
1  ural  districts  ;  here  they  hang  together  like 
iron  filings  on  a  magnet,  six  deep  or  more ; 
there  the  earth  makes  room  for  her  sons, 
and  God’s  blessing  multiplies  the  loaves  and 
the  fishes.” 

“  These  two  experiments  in  economy 
which  you  have  detailed  to  me  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  1  said,  “  are  very  interesting,  but  you 
observe  they  are  entirely  poor  women’s 
experiments;  sometimes  the  poor  woman  is 
better  off  in  ways  and  means  of  helping  her¬ 
self  in  a  crisis  than  her  richer  sister.  The 
richer  woman  finds  herself  embarrassed  by 
hard  times;  if  she  can  tide  over  the  ex¬ 
tremity  all  things  will  go  on  as  before,  but 
what  can  she  do  ?  She  is  encumbered  by  a 
thousand  things  which  she  is  loth  to  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  possibly  her  family  demand  that  her 
her  experiments  in  economy  shall  be  strictly 
sub  rosa.  Do  you  know  how  some  lady  val¬ 
iantly  faced  and  conquered  hard  times  ?  ” 

“ 1  know  exactly  such  a  case,”  said  the 
inexhaustible  Miss  Help,  “  and  it  will  be  no 
breach  of  confidence  to  detail  it  to  you,  re¬ 
serving  names.  The  lady  I  have  in  mind 
brought  sweetness  out  of  death,  or  advan¬ 
tage  out  of  hard  times.” 

“  1  ou  will  lay  me  under  perpetual  obliga¬ 
tions  to  you  by  telling  the  tale,”  I  declared 
eagerly,  for  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  the 
Indies  was  never  fonder  of  stories  than  I 
am. 

“  The  lady  to  whom  I  refer,”  said  Miss 
Help,  “is  one  for  whom  I  worked  in  my 
seamstress  days,  and  she  has  alwajTs  been 
my  friend  and  very  confidential  to  me.  Her 
husband  is  a  professor  in  a  college,  and  they 
had  two  daughters  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Their  house  rent  was  three 
hundred  and  fifty  a  year  as  they  were 
not  in  the  city,  the  tuition  of  the  daughters 
cost  them  six  hundred,  they  had  handsome 
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furniture,  a  horse  and  carriage  and  a  few 
thousands  in  bank.  The  professor’s  salary 
paid  their  expenses.  My  friend  was  an 
amateur  in  art,  and  had  occasionally  as  an 
amusement  illustrated  books  for  her  friends. 
In  one  month  the  failure  of  a  bank  carried 
off  their  capital,  and  the  professor  injured 
his  eyes  in  his  laboratory  so  that  he  was 
forbidden  to  work  for  a  year  and  ordered 
a  sea  voyage.  Meanwhile  their  funds  were 
gone,  and  they  had  absolutely  nothing  but 
their  furniture,  horse,  carriage,  and  three 
hundred  dollars.  The  college  was  glad  to 
keep  the  professorship  for  its  owner  but  too 
poor  to  continue  his  salary  and  pay  for  his 
substitute.  What  should  they  do  ?  ” 

“  AVell,”  I  said,  “  give  up  the  house,  take 
the  girls  out  of  school,  sell  furniture,  horse 
and  carriage — and — and  I  cannot  see  what 
else.” 

“The  furniture  and  conveyance  would 
not  bring  at  a  sale  one  half  their  worth  if 
they  were  sacrificed,  then  if  in  a  year  the 
Professor  resumed  his  position  they  would 
need  such  things  again,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  go  in  debt  to  procure  them. 
Meanwhile  the  money  produced  by  the  sale 
would  not  carry  them  through  the  year.” 

“I  cannot  solve  the  problem.  What  did 
she  do?  ” 

“  First  she  lent  the  horse  and  carriage  to  a 
friend  who  would  keep  them  for  their  use. 
Next,  she  gave  up  the  house,  dismissed  the 
two  servants,  and  as  she  came  to  me  to  get 
places  for  them  she  told  me  what  she  meant 
to  do.  A  furniture  dealer  would  store  her 
goods  for  a  year  at  the  price  of  a  carved 
wardrobe  of  hers.  As  a  sea  voyage  was 
out  of  their  power  the  physician  had  said 
that  perhaps  quite  as  much  benefit  could  be 
obtained  by  living  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
they  had  secured  a  furnished  cottage  on  the 
coast  at  a  low  price,  as  the  owner  was  going 
to  Europe  for  a  year  and  wished  to  have  the 
place  in  good  hands.  She  said  to  me,  ‘  You 
see  in  the  first  place  we  are  saved  all  outlay 
for  winter  clothing ;  the  refitting  of  what  we 
have  will  be  enough  as  wTe  are  going  where 
no  one  is  living.  I  shall  keep  no  servants 
and  here  will  be  an  advantage  ;  my  daugh¬ 
ters  have  developed  no  taste  for  housework 
and  with  two  good  servants  always  on  hand 


there  was  nothing  at  home  for  them  to  do. 
I  shall  now  teach  them  all  kinds  of  domestic 
work,  and  we  shall  do  everything  for  our¬ 
selves  except  the  washing.  The  girls  shall 
learn  to  cook,  bake,  sew,  cut,  make  over, 
iron,  sweep,  in  fact  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  a  house.  Meanwhile  their 
father  and  myself  will  conduct  their  educa¬ 
tion.’ 

“  ‘  But  my  dear  lady,’  I  said,  ‘  tell  me  can 
you  do  this  ?  Do  you  know  how  to  iron  a 
shirt,  or  make  a  loaf  of  bread  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Theoretically  I  do,  practically  I  do  not, 
but  I  am  making  diligent  observations  now 
in  my  kitchen,  and  I  shall  set  myself  to 
doing  both  well  and  teaching  my  girls  to  do 
them  well.’ 

“  ‘  But,’  I  said  again,  ‘  the  present  home 
broken  up,  the  move  made,  the  trifle  of  rent 
paid,  you  wall  have  scarcely  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  and  you  cannot  live  on  that  a  whole 
year  by  any  economy— four  of  you.’ 

“  ‘No,’  she  replied  quietly,  ‘we  shall  live 
on  it  just  four  months  ;  our  entire  expenses 
shall  be  brought  down  to  fifty  dollars  a 
month.  But  before  that  four  months  has 
expired  I  shall  have  earned  more  money.  I 
have  drawn  and  painted  for  pleasure,  now  I 
shall  do  it  for  pay,  and  I  am  going  to  get 
employment  in  designing,  painting  tablets 
and  drawing  on  engraver’s  blocks.  I  shall 
take  what  is  offered,  poor  pay  or  good,  and 
the  various  littles  will  make  the  mickle  on 
which  we  shall  live.  No  one  but  yourself, 
Miss  Help,  knows  of  my  plan  or  of  our  ex¬ 
tremity.  I  hope  to  weather  this  year  and 
return  to  our  former  position  better  than 
now;  if  there  is  any  good  to  be  gotten  out 
of  this  adversity  I  mean  to  have  it.’  ” 

“  Well,”  I  said,  as  Miss  Help  paused,  “  that 
wras  grand  talk  and  good  planning,  but  how 
did  it  end  ?  ” 

“  This  was  in  July.  I  found  places  for 
the  discharged  servants,  and  for  fourteen 
months  heard  nothing  more  from  their  mis¬ 
tress.  Then  one  day,  early  in  September, 
she  came  into  my  Bureau,  asking  me  to  find 
two  servants  for  her.  She  looked  as  fresh 
and  smiling  and  well  dressed  as  ever  ;  evi¬ 
dently  the  financial  storm  had  been  safely 
weathered,  and  if  repairs  had  been  needed 
they  had  been  made,  and  the  family  craft 
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was  rounding  into  port  with  flying  colors. 
I  turned  the  office  over  to  a  young  nursery 
governess  who  was  here  just  then,  and  I  in¬ 
vited  my  friend  to  my  room,  anxious  to 
hear  of  the  progress  and  conclusion  of  her 
experiment. 

“  Said  she  :  ‘  According  to  Shakespeare, 

4  All’s  well  that  ends  well,’  and  our  experi¬ 
ment  has  ended  well.  My  husband  is  fully 
recovered  and  will  resume  his  duties  this 
opening  term.  We  found  our  former  home 
vacant  and  have  re-rented  it ;  our  furniture 
stands  undamaged  in  its  place,  the  horse 
and  carriage  are  in  the  barn,  and  if  you  re¬ 
member  when  we  broke  up  our  home  we 
had  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  hand, 
and  we  have  just  that  much  now  that  we 
are  settled  again.’  ” 

“  ‘  And  how  have  the  daughters  fared  ?  ’  I 
asked. 

“  4  They  have  never  been  so  happy,  never 
progressed  so  well  in  their  studies,  never  ex¬ 
hibited  so  much  sound  common  sense.  They 
have  become  capital  little  housekeepers ; 
they  can  make  a  room  tidy,  get  a  nice  meal, 
and  iron  a  shirt  or  a  gown.  If  ever  they 
get  homes  of  their  own  they  will  not  enter 
them  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  ready  to  be 
the  prey  of  every  encroaching  kitchen  divin¬ 
ity  who  chooses  to  erect  a  shrine  to  her- 
self  under  their  roof.  They  have  much  im¬ 
proved  in  physical  vigor,  and  this  severance 
from  tlieir  school  companions  seems  to  have 
been  favorable  to  a  development  of  good 
taste  and  sound  thinking.  Formerly  Clara 
had  a  foolish  scorn  of  self-supporting  wo¬ 
men  ;  it  has  done  her  immense  good  to  see 
her  mother  proudly  enter  those  notable 
ranks,  and  to  live  on  the  money  which  my 
hands  have  earned.  She  developed  a  great 
taste  in  aiding  me  in  my  work,  and  together 
we  got  up  a  toy  book  for  children  which 
brought  us  a  very  fair  price.  Another  thing 
is  that  the  girls  have  learned  how  to  turn 
their  wardrobes  to  the  best  account,  and 
make  the  most  of  old  clothes  before  pur¬ 
chasing  new  ones.  In  fact  we  are  now  set¬ 
tled  just  as  we  were  before  our  disasters, 
and  I  cannot  see  but  that  we  are  quite  as 
well  off.’ 

“ 4  Except  for  the  bank  stock  which  you 
lost,”’ 1  added. 


44  4  1  will  not  even  except  that,’  she  replied. 
4  That  gave  me  a  certain  yearly  interest 
and  was  liable  at  any  time  to  loss  or  change. 
I  have  discovered  in  my  art  a  charming  re¬ 
source,  which  brings  me  just  as  much  money 
as  that  interest  and  is  not  so  subject  to 
change.  Again,  in  this  year  of  rigid  econ¬ 
omies  I  have  learned  how  to  keep  house 
nicely  for  a  much  smaller  sum  than  formerly. 
This  new  knowledge  of  economy  I  consider 
as  j  ust  so  much  cash  in  hand ;  it  is  what  we 
save  and  not  what  we  earn  that  enriches  us. 
Hereafter  my  girls  will  never  be  so  expen¬ 
sive  in  dress  or  taste  as  they  might  have 
been  without  this  trial;  they  know  now 
what  money  means  and  that  a  parental 
pocket  is  not  an  inexhaustible  well  of  gold. 
This  improvement  in  them  represents  just 
so  many  more  dollars  of  principal.  I  have 
also  more  confidence  for  the  future,  less 
anxiety  for  my  children  than  I  had  before. 
Then  they  were  untried,  like  unfledged 
birds  likely  to  be  victims  to  a  storm  ;  now 
they  know  how  to  meet  adversity;  hard 
times  will  not  throw  them  off  their  balance. 
Paul  had  learned  a  pleasant  thing  when  he 
knew  how  to  abound  ;  he  had  learned  a  very 
safe  thing  when  he  knew  how  to  suffer 
need.  So  I  balance  my  books,  and  set  over 
against  the  thousands  swept  av:ay  by  a 
bank  failure  the  ability  to  earn  the  equiva/- 
lent  of  their  interest,  the  ability  to  save  in 
my  household,  the  more  thrifty  habits  of  my 
children,  the  greater  independence  of  their 
minds,  and  their  capacity  for  self-help  and 
for  self-support,  and  I  find  that  we  are  all 
gainers  and  not  losers.  Moreover  we  are 
vastly  richer  in  power  to  sympathize.  And 
added  to  all  this  there  is  the  grand  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  minded  our  owm  business 
and  kept  our  affairs  to  ourselves.  To  you  I 
have  told  (he  whole  story,  as  suited  to  your 
work  and  opening  to  you  a  new  experience 
out  of  which  you  can  advise  other  people  ; 
but  to  other  acquaintances  what  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  year?  Simply  that  we  stored 
our  furniture  and  took  a  vacation  on  the 
southern  coast,  and  returned  with  invigora¬ 
ted  health.  This  would  not  be  any  particu¬ 
lar  satisfaction  to  some  people  but  it  is  to 
us.  People  of  but  moderate  or  little  culture 
make  known  all  their  affairs ;  like  eastern 
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mourners  they  go  out  into  the  streets  to  wail 
and  weep,  and  rejoice  in  having  all  their 
neighbors  inquiring  and  consoling,  but  as 
brain  training  increases  reticence  increases. 
We  thank  God  that  the  heart  knoweth  its 
own  bitterness  and  that  a  stranger  does  not 
intermeddle  with  its  joys.  As  men  grow 
wise  so  that  other  men  take  refuge  in  their 
counsel  they  become  also  chary  of  detailing 
their  own  affairs  ;  their  souls  are  like  deep 
seas  into  which  the  rivers  of  other  lives 
run.’  ” 

When  Miss  Help  had  thus  concluded  the 
narration  of  her  friends  domestic  financier¬ 
ing  experiment,  I  said  to  her,  “  You  have 
opened  to  me  wonderful  possibilities  which 
lie  before  sagacity  and  calm  courage ;  but 
would  such  a  venture  succeed  as  well  in  all 
instances  ?  ” 

“  It  would  succeed  as  well,  but  out  of  di¬ 
verse  elements ;  given  the  resolute  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  you  have  always  success  rising 
out  of  ruin.  Mind,  it  is  not  a  success  built 
up  like  Nebuchednezzar’s  city  without  God, 
or  like  Nimrod’s  tower  in  defiance  of  God, 
but  like  Nehemiah’s  wall  in  dependence 
upon  God.  The  reason  that  there  are  so 
many  failures  is,  that  instead  of  proceeding 
as  this  women  whom  I  have  just  described 
to  you  most  women  take  the  course  of  Mrs. 
Pinchfall. 

“  Miss  Help,”  I  said  with  some  indigna¬ 
tion,  “  I  meant  to  go  home  long  ago,  but 
you  have  lured  me  on  to  stay  by  always 
suggesting  one  story  before  you  leave  off 
the  other — having  in  that  the  Princess 
Schenerezade  for  your  example.  Expound 
to  me  I  beg  of  you  the  ways  of  Mrs.  Pinch¬ 
fall,  and  mention  no  one  beyond  her,  or  like 
the  dame  who  bought  the  pig  I  won’t  get 
home  to-night.” 

“Mrs.  Pinchfall,”  said  Miss  Jane,  “is  a 
literary  lady  on  a  small  scale.  I  have  known 
a  good  many  literary  ladies  who  were 
women  of  fine  business,  judgment.  Pos¬ 
sibly  Mrs.  Pinchfall  has  weakened  her  mind 
writing  flash  stories.  Her  husband  was  teller 
in  a  New  Pork  bank  and  they  owned  a 
house  ;  they  had  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Pinch¬ 
fall  having  vague  ideas  of  domestic  manage¬ 
ment  they  fell  into  debt,  and  about  the  time 
that  their  house  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of 


their  creditors  Mr.  P.  lost  his  place,  and  a 
few  boxes  of  household  goods  and  a  few 
hundred  dollars  represented  their  sole  cap¬ 
ital.  Mr.  P.  left  New  York,  went  to  Boston 
and  got  a  book-keeper’s  place  at  eighty  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  Mrs.  P.  said  that  every  girl 
should  be  a  practical  housekeeper,  should 
know  how  to  make  and  mend  the  family 
clothing,  and  should  be  besides  thoroughly 
well  educated.  She  had  opportunity  for 
putting  her  theories  into  effect  by  taking  a 
small  cottage  and  living  on  their  income. 
But  Mrs.  Pinchfall  had  yet  further  remarks 
to  make  ;  now  had  come  the  time  when  she 
should  make  a  shining  success.  She  would 
write  a  novel  which  should  net  her  ten 
thousand  dollars,  this  would  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  novels,  and  her  pen  travel¬ 
ing  over  foolscap  would  coin  money ;  her 
daughter  should  then  be  sent  to  Germany 
to  be  educated.  She  found  a  publisher  who 
said  he  would  gladly  publish  a  novel  which 
he  liked  very  much,  and  when  hers  was  writ¬ 
ten  he  would  look  at  her  manuscript.  Like 
the  maid  in  the  fable  Mrs.  P.  calculated  on 
the  unproduced.  She  took  two  of  the  best 
rooms  at  a  first  rate  boarding-house  kept 
by  a  too  credulous  spinster.  She  announced 
herself  as  the  authoress  of  a  famous  forth¬ 
coming  book.  All  Mr.  P.’s  salary  was  needed 
for  the  dress  and  little  luxuries  of  his  fam¬ 
ily.  Mrs.  P.  gave  entertainments  and  sup¬ 
pers  in  her  room  and  ran  up  a  large  debt  to 
a  confectioner ;  she  beguiled  a  mantua  ma¬ 
ker  into  an  account  of  one  hundred  dollars  ; 
she  set  up  a  physician,  and  his  bill  ran  up 
to  two  hundred  dollars.  She  sat  up  enter¬ 
taining  company  and  talking  about  her  book 
until  past  midnight,  she  laid  in  bed  late  in 
the  mornings  and  rising  at  eleven  took  a 
cup  of  green  tea  of  the  strongest  quality, 
and  thus  refreshed,  sat  down  to  write  in 
dressing  sacque  and  slippers.  The  famous 
book  partook  of  late  hours,  strong  tea  and 
dishabille  as  its  main  characteristics  ;  twice 
the  publisher  returned  the  manuscript  of  the 
first  three  chapters,  vowing  he  would  look 
at  it  no  more  ;  the  bill  at  the  boarding-house 
ran  up  rapidly  and  the  credulous  hostess 
served  her  bohemians  a  notice  to  quit. 
Away  they  went ;  they  had  nothing  worth 
holding  for  the  debt,  but  they  airily  left  in 
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the  bureau  drawer  the  bills  of  confectioner, 
dressmaker,  milliner,  druggist,  and  doctor. 
Meanwhile  Miss  Pinchfall,  whose  mother 
theorized  so  loudly  about  a  young  lady’s  ed¬ 
ucation,  never  made  her  bed  nor  sewed  on 
a  button  nor  altered  a  gown  ;  and  though 
a  good  high  school  stood  within  a  square  of 
her  door,  she  never  went  into  it,  and  being 
unable  to  darn  her  stockings  or  write  a  de¬ 
cent  letter  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what¬ 
ever  is  to  become  of  her.  Now  that  is  the 


way  a  great  many  women  experiment  in 
economy.” 

So  I  bade  Miss  Help  good  day  and  de¬ 
parted,  meditating  that  there  are  many  roads 
to  Rome  and  that  not  all  roads  go  toward 
Rome — also  that  from  long  helping  many 
people  and  becoming  the  confidante  of  their 
needs,  their  struggles  and  success,  Miss  Jane 
was  becoming  like  a  well-bound  edition  of 
a  great  many  people’s  lives. 

Julia  McNair  Wright. 
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You  needn’t  cry,  Roxie.  It  seems  to 
you  worse  than  it  is.  I  am  happy,  truly  I 
am.  I  would  n’t  ask  to  be  happier  if  it 
was  n’t  for  the  thought  of  him.  And  some¬ 
times  I ’m  at  peace  even  about  him.  While 
there ’s  one  poor  heart  like  mine  to  follow 
him  with  prayers,  I  can’t  think  the  Lord  of 
all  grace  is  going  to  forget  him — can  you  ? 

Now  you  are  crying  more  than  before. 
Do  not  take  it  so  hard,  Roxie.  It  seems 
harder  to  you  than  to  me,  because  we  are 
so  unlike.  I ’m  used  to  making  out,  you 
know  ?  Do  you  remember  when  we  were 
little  girls  how  you  used  to  hate  your  patch- 
work.  You  hated  it  so  fiercely  I  never 
quite  dare  tell  you  how  much  I  liked  it  for 
fear  of  provoking  you.  But  I  liked  putting 
the  odds  and  ends  together  to  see  what 
they  would  make.  Once  you  came  into  our 
house  when  mother  had  set  me  to  making 
myself  an  apron  out  of  her  old  calico  dress. 
You  said  you ’d  never  make  an  apron  for 
yourself  if  you  could  n’t  have  new  cloth  to 
make  it  of.  But  I  did  not  wish  for  new 
cloth  at  all.  I  really  liked  the  other  best 
because  it  was  old  and  soft,  and  I  had 
grown  familiar  with  it  seeing  it  on  mother. 

And  don’t  you  remember  when  we  were 
apprenticed  to  Miss  Cumnor,  the  dress¬ 
maker,  how  it  was  ?  It  was  n’t  long  before 
she ’d  trust  you  with  the  very  best  goods 
that  came  in,  you  were  so  sure  and  thrifty 
with  them.  You  liked  to  cut  out  of  whole 
cloth,  and  nobody  could  do  it  better  than 


you.  You  said  you  could  see  your  way 
then  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  and  you 
never  failed  in  what  you  undertook.  But 
she  never  gave  you  the  old  dresses  that  were 
tb  be  re-made  to  rip  up  and  look  over, 
they  vexed  you  so.  She  brought  them  all 
to  me.  I  would  rather  have  them  than  the 
whole  cloth  ;  I  was  afraid  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  when  I  handled  it.  I  liked  to  take 
the  old  things  and  feel  my  way  to  the  good 
that  might  be  got  out  of  them  by  the  good 
that  was  left  in  them.  And  you  and  Miss 
Cumnor  said  it  was  witchcraft — the  pretty 
suits  I  could  get  out  of  old  goods.  I  liked 
to  do  it,  Roxie.  It  was  my  genius  you  know. 
And  it  is  n’t  so  hard  for  me  to  make  out 
now,  dear,  though  you  think  my  life  has 
been  so  badly  cut  up. 

You  never  fairly  understood  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  us.  How  could  you?  For 
you  always  spoke  your  mind  out  plain,  and 
I  never  could  tell  you  much  in  words,  I  was 
so  cowardly  and  so  afraid  of  making  you 
impatient.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  long  ago 
how  it  was  about  Robert  and  me,  but  I 
couldn’t.  I  knew  all  the  time  how  dis¬ 
gusted  you  must  be  with  me,  and  yet  I 
could  n’t  speak,  not  even  that  night  when 
you  warned  me.  But  now  you  have  come 
back  and  are  so  kind,  and  sit  there  crying 
for  me,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  was. 

You  know  I  had  scarcely  ever  spoken  to 
Robert  while  he  was  waiting  on  you,  or 
spoken  to  you  about  him.  But  I  noticed 
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him  a  great  deal.  I  had  a  great  sympathy 
with  you  both  in  your  happiness.  Evenings 
when  we  came  from  the  shop  and  he  joined 
you,  I  used  to  drop  behind  and  watch  you 
as  you  walked  along.  I  was  proud  of  you  ; 
I  thought  you  were  so  well-matched,  both  so 
tall  and  handsome  and  full  of  life.  Robert 
talked  the  most,  but  it  was  you  who  led 
him,  and  settled  plans  and  opinions  be¬ 
tween  you. 

And  when  the  cloud  came  that  I  did  n’t 
understand  at  first,  and  I  saw  your  face 
getting  more  stern  and  moody  every  day,  I 
was  as  much  pained  and  troubled,  Roxie,  as 
if  I  had  been  your  mother.  I  was  most 
sorry  for  you  at  first,  but  little  by  little,  as 
I  gathered  the  truth  I  became  even  more 
sorry  for  him.  You  said. you  would  not 
marry  an  unsteady  man,  even  if  he  were 
Robert.  I  knew  it  pained  you  to  push  him 
off,  but  you  were  right  and  firm  to  do  it, 
and  you  went  your  way  strong  and  safe 
afterward.  But  he  !  he  had  not  only  lost 
you,  but  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  all.  I 
could  not  help  being  most  sorry  for  him.  I 
never  questioned  but  that  you  were  right, 
hut  I  could  not  get  over  the  pity  of  it.  It 
seemed  such  an  unspeakable  pity  that  one 
so  bright  and  handsome  and  hopeful  should 
he  let  go  into  bad  ways.  My  heart  ached 
to  think  of  it. 

For  all  the  sorrowful  feeling  I  carried  in 
my  heart  for  him,  I  never  thought  it  would 
fall  to  me  to  do  anything  for  him.  You 
know  he  hoped  you  would  relent,  and  he 
used  to  haunt  our  way  with  that  haggard 
face  he  wore  in  the  first  days  after  you 
parted  from  him.  You  would  never  turn 
your  head  to  give  him  one  look.  You  were 
right,  and  yet  it  used  to  turn  me  faint  al¬ 
most,  with  pity  and  regret  to  see  you  pass 
him  so.  One  night  you  took  to  going  home 
through  the  by-streets  so  that  you  need  not 
see  him  again,  and  you  would  not  let  me  go 
with  you. 

That  night  Robert  came  up  and  spoke  to 
me.  lie  said  he  felt  I  would  be  sorry  for 
him.  1 1  is  talk  was  all  about  you,  Roxie. 
He  seemed  to  find  comfort  in  praising  you. 
lie  thought  there  was  never  such  a  strong, 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world  as  you,  never 
another  that  he  could  so  love  and  lean  upon. 


At  first  I  felt  so  strange  with  him  I  could 
only  listen  to  him  and  answer  him  a  little, 
enough  to  show  I  cared.  But  when  he  be¬ 
gan  to  say  that  you  had  taken  the  wrong 
way  with  him,  that  you  had  taken  away  the 
spring  of  his  energy  in  trying  to  overcome 
his  fault,  that  he  iiad  nothing  now  to  try 
for, — nothing  to  look  forward  to, — then  I 
found  tongue  to  talk  to  him.  “  Why  do  n’t 
you  win  her  back?”  I  said.  “You  can  do  it. 
It ’s  only  to  be  manly  and  upright  as  you 
were  meant  to  be.  If  you  would  not  drink 
again,  Robert,  and  would  keep  away  from 
bad  companions,  she  would  see  the  change 
in  you  so  soon  1  She ’s  very  clear-sighted, 
and  in  her  heart  I 'm  sure  she  loves  you. 
Why  won ’t  you  try  to  win  her  back?” 

I  spoke  so  fast  and  earnestly  lie  looked  at 
me  in  surprise.  But  I  did  not  care,  I  was 
so  sorry  for  him  ;  I  went  on  talking  ;  I  said 
more  than  I  could  repeat.  All  that  was  in 
my  heart  about  him  came  out,  and  I  could 
not  say  it  without  tears.  From  looking 
surprised,  he  began  to  be  moved  and 
sobered.  He  said  he  did  not  know  any  hu¬ 
man  being  cared  as  much  for  his  salvation 
as  I  seemed  to.  He  said  I  put  new  courage 
into  him,  and  that  he  meant  to  try  again. 
When  I  thought  it  all  over  at  home  that 
night  I  wondered  that  I  should  have  said  so 
much  to  him.  But  it  made  me  happy  to 
have  done  it,  and  happy  to  think  he  would 
now  win  you  .back  and  that  the  pain  and 
hardness  between  you  would  be  ended,  and 
things  would  be  as  I  thought  God  meant 
them  to  be. 

You  know  that  from  that  time  Robert 
fell  into  the  habit  of  joining  me  every 
night.  He  did  take  a  real  earnest  start 
toward  a  better  life.  I  could  feel  sure  of  it, 
and  presently  I  wanted  you  to  see  it.  I 
asked  you  one  night  to  go  home  our  way. 
You  refused  ;  and  then  I  told  you  plainly  I 
wanted  you  to  see  Robert.— that  I  thought 
he  had  changed.  You  looked  sharply  at 
me  then,  and  I  remember  what  you  said  : 

“  He  will  never  change  except  as  the 
weathercock  does.  He’s  weak;  it’s  in¬ 
grained.”  And  you  said  that  for  yourself 
you ’d  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  see  him 
again. 

Presumptuous  to  judge  him  so?  No, 
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dear  Roxie ;  that  was  your  light  and  you 
saw  it  clearly.  You  were  not  wrong  be¬ 
cause  I  was  led  by  a  different  way.  But  I 
could  not  help  seeing  that  you  were  losing 
your  tenderness  for  him,  and  I  was  so 
troubled  about  it  that  I  begged  Robert  to 
write  to  you  or  try  to  see  you. 

He  said  he  would  wait  a  little  longer ;  he 
did  not  believe  you  could  trust  him  yet. 

Every  day  I  grew  more  uneasy,  and  urged 
it  again.  And  at  last  he  said  plainly  that 
he  had  given  it  up — about  you; — that  he 
knew  you  could  never  trust  him  nor  have 
patience  with  him.  I  could  not  deny  it 
any  more.  When  I  thought  of  your  face  as 
you  last  spoke  of  him  I  knew  it  was  true. 
And  even  while  I  was  sorrowfully  thinking 
about  it  he  began  to  say  other  things.  He 
said  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  from 
whom  he  could  hope  for  love  and  trust  and 
patience,  unless  it  was  from  me.  He  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  know  it.  And  when  I 
looked  into  my  own  heart  and  thought  it 
all  over  I  did  know  it.  I  could  no  more 
deny  it  than  I  could  the  other. 

You  thought  me  weak  and  foolish  to 
accept  his  love,  Roxie.  You  did  not  know 
how  full  of  awe  and  fear  my  heart  was. 
The  more  glad  I  was  that  I  could  love  him, 
the  less  blind  I  was  to  all  the  dangers  that 
hung  over  us  both.  I  was  not  so  rash  as  to 
think  that  my  weak  hand  alone  could  avert 
them.  There  was  only  this,  Roxie  ;  it  was 
the  only  human  hand  that  was  nerved  to 
try.  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  I  did  right. 
I  knew  you  had  ceased  to  feel  pain  in  regard 
to  Robert.  I  knew  it  was  not  jealousy  that 
led  you  to  give  me  that  warning  when  you 
heard  we  were  engaged.  I  would  live  to  be 
a  drunkards  wife,  you  said.  I  knew  it 
might  be  true,  but  it  did  not  shake  me 
then  ;  and  since  it  has  come  true,  Roxie,  if 
all  were  to  be  done  over  again  I  think  I 
could  not  act  differently.  I  only  want  you 
to  feel  that  my  marrying  him  was  not — as 
you  thought  then — just  a  blind  surrender 
to  what  I  knew  was  foolish  and  wrong. 

I  was  better  than  you  ?  Oh,  no  ;  my  way 
was  open  when  yours  wTas  barred  ;  that  was 
all.  You  needed  to  marry  a  strong,  perfect 
man  like  Adam  Mayhew.  You  could  work 
freely  with  him.  But  if  I  had  married  such 


an  one,  so  great  and  self-sustained,  I  should 
not  have  lived  freely.  There’s  a  strange 
cowardice  in  me,  Roxie.  I  never  dared  use 
my  life  much  except  where  I  felt  a  very 
great  need  for  it.  Robert  needed  it. 

You  may  know  I  was  not  heedless  by 
this.  I  told  Robert  I  would  not  dare  enter 
into  married  life  without  claims  on  a 
strength  greater  than  ours  for  help.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  such  a  faith  in  the  gra¬ 
cious  help  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  he 
was  willing  to  confess  before  men.  He  was 
true  and  earnest  when  he  assented  to  that 
if  ever  a  man  was.  We  waited  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  till  we  were  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  church,  Roxie,  you  know  when  the 
halt  and  maimed  were  called  into  the  feast 
they  came  just  halt  and  maimed.  Some  of 
them  might  have  stumbled  and  fallen  before 
ever  they  could  be  led  to  their  places  at  the 
table.  They  were  to  be  made  whole  some¬ 
time  but  they  were  not  brought  in  whole. 
The  Lord  of  the  feast  knew  when  each 
one’s  turn  would  come  and  how  he  would 
do  it.  But  he  could  not  get  to  each  one  all 
at  once.  He  had  to  bear  with  them  as  they 
were  at  first.  My  poor  Robert  was  maimed. 
He  was  born  weak  where  some  are  strong. 
The  Lord  knows. 

The  first  time  that  he  fell  after  our  mar¬ 
riage  I  was  as  wretched  as  you  could  have 
foretold.  But  I  had  been  sick  and  he  was  out 
of  work.  I  hastened  to  get  better,  and  then 
he  got  better  also.  The  next  year  when  our 
baby  was  coming  I  knew  how  it  might  be 
again,  and  how  I  dreaded  it !  But  I  talked 
with  Robert  about  it  beforehand,  and  we  got 
on  so  much  better  than  I  hoped  till  that  last 
night. 

Poor  Robert !  If  only  he  had  not  taken  it 
so  hard  ! — if  only  he  had  not  gone  away !  If 
I  could  only  once  have  talked  it  over  with 
him  and  comforted  him  1 

He  did  not  strike  me  so  hard  ;  it  was  not 
the  blow  that  made  me  fall.  I  was  weak, 
and  staggered.  I  had  the  baby  in  my  arms, 
and  could  not  break  my  falling.  It  would 
not  have  hurt  me  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
rocker  of  the  chair.  I  fell  upon  it.  It  was 
that  which  hurt  my  back. 

I  know  how  it  was  with  him  ; — it  sobered 
him  to  see  me  fall ;  and  in  one  minute  lie 
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was  full  of  remorse.  When  they  told  him  I 
was  coming  to  my  senses  and  calling  for 
him  he  fled  away  out  of  the  house.  It  was 
shame  and  despair  in  his  heart.  He  felt  as 
if  he  had  been  a  curse  to  me.  They  said  he 
had  deserted  me  because  I  was  now  helpless. 
That  is  false,  Roxie.  Do  not  believe  it. 

You  do  not?  That  is  like  you,  so  gener¬ 
ous  and  just !  Let  me  tell  you.  I  have  had 
money  sent  me  from  some  unknown  person. 
Miss  Cumnor  does  not  encourage  me  to 
think  it  comes  from  Robert.  She  thinks  it 
is  sent  by  some  charitable  person.  She 
hopes  he  may  never  come  back,  and  does 
not  want  me  to  think  of  him.  But  I  know 
he  sent  the  money. 

You  think  so  too  ?  O  Roxie — then  he  is 
doing  well  somewhere,  and  thinking  of  me  ! 
If  I  might  only  see  him.  You  think  I  could 
only  be  a  helpless,  discouraging  burden  to 
him,  now  that  I  may  never  walk  again. 
And  it  is  hard  to  think  if  he  should  come 
back  he  would  still  find  me  lying  here.  I 
wouldn’t  mind  it  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  his 
sake.  And  yet  if  he  would  only  come  back 


I  know  I  could  be  something  to  him  still. 
He  would  find  I  could  be  happy  lying  here ; 
— and  Roxie — oh  Roxie  ! — I  never  had 
before — never  before,  such  love  and  courage 
and  faith  in  my  heart  for  him  as  I  have  now ! 

You  say  you  think  he  will  come  back.  I 
know  he  will  sometime  ;  but  it  seems  hard 
to  wait.  When  I  think  of  his  sorrow  and 
all  his  temptations,  and  think  I  might  talk 
to  him  and  comfort  him  it  seems  hard  to 
wait.  It  is  a  whole  year,  Roxie  ?  Think,  if 
you  had  been  separated  from  your  husband 
a  whole  year,  while  you  had  been  ill  and 
both  of  you  had  been  in  sorrow ! 

You  think  he  will  come  back  soon  ? 

Roxie,  you  know  something  about  him ! 
He  has  been  to  South  America  on  one  of 
your  husband’s  vessels  ?  He  has  been  doing 
well  ?  It  teas  he  who  sent  me  the  money. 
Oh,  Roxie,  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him. 
Tell  him  I  must  see  him  ! 

Could  I  bear  to  see  him  now?  Then  he 
is  here  !  Call  him  quick,  Roxie.  That  is 
his  step  I  hear !  Oh,  Robert !  Robert ! 

M.  E.  Bennett. 
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Two  notable  declarations  have  recently 
been  made  respecting  the  present  standing 
of  political  economy,  one  by  Prof.  Ingram 
at  Edinburgh  in  August  last,  before  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Section  of  the  British  Association ; 
the  other  by  Prof.  Bonamy  Price,  in  his 
address  as  President  of  the  Economy  and 
Trade  Department  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress  at  Cheltenham,  in  the  October 
following. 

Prof.  Price’s  address  opens  with  this 
somewhat  startling  train  of  remark.  “  Po¬ 
litical  economy  at  the  present  hour  is  un¬ 
dergoing  a  crisis.  Both  in  the  region  of 
thought,  amongst  its  teachers  and  students, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  world,  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  life  of  mankind,  it  is  passing  through  a 
revolution,  and  no  matter  more  grave  for 
the  interests  of  humanity  can  easily  be  con¬ 
ceived.  It  calls  for  the  closest  and  most 


anxious  attention  from  every  friend  of  the 
happiness  of  human  beings.” 

Prof.  Price  thus  proceeds  to  illustrate  the 
general  neglect  of  political  economy  in 
Great  Britain : 

“  When  the  cholera  or  the  yellow  fever 
visits  a  country  there  is  a  rush  for  help  and 
advice  to  its  physicians.  The  ravages  of 
the  plague  are  seen  and  terrify ;  recourse  is 
had  instantaneously  to  the  men  that  know. 

“In  the  war  of  classes  political  economy 
is  absent.  The  man  who  thinks  he  has 
suffered  wrong  and  seeks  redress  from  law 
calls  in  his  lawyer,  and  submits  with  entire 
obedience  to  his  counsels.  But  who  sends 
for  a  professional  economist  in  a  strike  ? 
Who  asks  his  advice  as  that  of  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  issue,  and  who  can  point  out  the  way 
to  justice  and  fair  dealing?  No  unionist 
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on  strike  'will  ask  a  political  economist  what 
the  policy  of  his  union  ought  to  he ;  no 
farmer  will  beg'  him  to  point  out  what  is 
the  land  which  pays  no  rent,  that  he  may  be 
able,  by  its  help,  to  calculate  what  rent  die 
ought  to  pay. 

“  Thus,  in  the  city  or  the  factory,  in  the 
commercial  port  or  the  manufacturing 
town,  the  remark  is  never  heard,  political 
economy  says  so  and  so,  and  I  must  act 
according  to  its  authority.  The  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  nations  depend  on  the 
processes  which  political  economy  has  for 
its  mission  to  explain  ;  their  fortunes  hang- 
on  practising  good  political  economy  ;  able 
and  accomplished  men  have  zealously  toiled 
to  build  up  a  lofty  structure  of  economical 
science ;  and  yet,  with  sorrow  be  it  said, 
chaos  and  weakened  authority  prevail  in  it 
to  a  degree  unequaled  in  any  other  branch 
of  human  knowledge.” 

Accepting  for  the  moment  this  strongly- 
drawn  picture  of  the  general  neglect  and 
even  contempt  into  which  political  economy 
in  England  has  fallen,  we  can  only  explain 
the  result  upon  one  of  two  grounds ;  either 
men  of  affairs  and  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  not  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of 
political  economy,  or  else  they  think  the 
professors  of  political  economy  have  nothing 
to  teach  them  on  the  subject. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  first  is  not 
the  case.  The  subject  matter  of  political 
economy — wealth — is  of  universal  concern. 
The  larger  part  of  almost  every  active  life 
is  given  up  to  its  production  and  accumula¬ 
tion  ;  interests  which  the  moral  philosopher 
declares  to  be  of  greater  consequence  to  hu¬ 
man  happiness  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state  are  postponed,  or  even  sacrificed,  to  this. 

The  trouble,  then,  cannot  be  on  this  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  of  affairs  and  the 
masses  of  the  people  may  reach  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  have  nothing  to  learn  from 
the  political  economist  on  the  subject  of 
wealth,  either  because  they  think  they  know 
all  about  it  themselves,  or  because  they  do 
not  believe  that  the  political  economist  can 
or  will  tell  them  anything  which  they  do 
not  know. 

The  former  belief  is  not  without  influence 
on  the  estimation  in  which  political  economy 


is  held  by  many,  perhaps  most,  persons.  It 
is  difficult  to  persuade  men  that  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  wealth  is  a  mystery,  or  that  the  laws 
of  its  production  and  distribution  require  to 
be  investigated  by  w-ise  men  and  taught  au¬ 
thoritatively  to  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  to  public  officers  and  considerable  per¬ 
sonages,  as  to  laymen.  The  more  clearly 
and  closely  men  are  concerned  with  any 
matter  the  harder  it  is  to  maintain  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  learned  body  which  assumes 
to  engross  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

But  while  the  disposition  of  men  to  regard 
themselves  as  competent  judges  on  most  of 
the  matters  which  come  within  the  scope  of 
political  economy,  has  to  do  with  the  small 
respect  paid  to  professional  investigators  in 
the  department  of  wealth,  the  principal 
cause  doubtless  is  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  political  economy  has  been  taught. 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  political  econ¬ 
omist  speaks  of  wealth  as  the  subject  of 
his  inquiry,  it  is  the  wealth  of  nations 
which  he  has  in  view.  lie  does  not  profess 
to  teach  the  arts  and  point  out  the  courses 
by  which  a  Stewart,  an  Astor,  a  Vanderbilt, 
comes  to  differ  from  his  neighbors  and  com¬ 
petitors  in  business.  Now,  it  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  acquisition  of  wealth  in  which  most 
people  are  interested.  The  political  econo¬ 
mist  insists  upon  the  solidarity  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  body.  He  maintains  that  the  gain 
of  each,  however  acquired  within  the  field 
of  competition,  not  only  consists  with,  but 
necessarily  subserves,  the  good  of  all;  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  community  con¬ 
fers,  as  a  thing  of  course,  a  boon  upon  every 
member. 

But  the  banker,  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  have  their  eyes  fixed  mainly 
upon  gains  which  are  to  be  eminently  par, 
ticular  both  in  origin  and  in  application. 
They  accept  the  doctrine  of  solidarity  only 
partially.  They  know  that  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  is  not  caused, 
ordinarily,  by  the  observation  or  neglect  of 
precepts  which  are  to 'be  deduced  from  the 
principles  discovered  bv  the  political  econo¬ 
mist,  but  by  habits  of  life,  methods  of  busi¬ 
ness,  arts  of  management  and  advertise¬ 
ment,  to  which  native  shrewdness  and 
homely  wisdom  are  sufficient  guides. 
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Even  financiers  and  statesmen  are,  as  we 
know,  too  much  given  to  seeking  local  and 
temporary  advantages,  which  may  be  gained 
by  mere  sharpness  and  audacity,  without 
much  respect  to  interests  such  as  the  study 
of  political  economy  tends  to  subserve.  The 
fiscal  generally  takes  precedence  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  consideration.  After  me  the  del¬ 
uge,  becomes  the  maxim  of  the  average 
finance  minister. 

It  might  seem  that  we  have  not  any  one 
left  who  should  care  for  political  economy. 
Yet  after  all,  the  exclusions  which  require 
to  be  made,  the  natural  constituency,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  political  economist  is  a  large 
one.  The  men  of  state,  the  men  of  letters, 
the  men  of  business,  who  might  fairly  be 
expected  to  pay  attention  to  the  subject, 
are  so  numerous  that  we  are  led  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  their  fault,  or  that  of  the 
teachers  of  political  economy,  that  so  little 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  results  of  eco¬ 
nomic  study. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  passed 
lightly  over,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
working  classes  also  belong,  almost  in  mass, 
to  the  natural  constituency  of  the  political 
economist.  The  banker,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer  may  rely  for  his  profits  on  ex¬ 
ceptional  talents,  or  on  arts  and  devices 
which  give  him  an  advantage  over  his  fel¬ 
lows;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  laborer 
must  take  the  fortune  of  his  class,  share  and 
share  alike.  And  it  should  in  justice  be 
said,  that  the  laborer  does  so  cheerfully, 
generously,  even  heroically.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  honorable  to  human  nature  than 
the  loyalty  of  working  men  to  their  class 
and  to  their  trades.  If  anywhere  on  earth 
the  principle  of  solidarity  is  loyally  accept¬ 
ed,  it  is  among  the  manual-labor  classes. 

And  these  classes  have  always  shown  an 
active  interest  in  discussions  relating  to 
their  own  condition.  In  England  (at  least 
among  the  mechanical  population),  in 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 
they  have  never  failed  to  exhibit  a  readi¬ 
ness,  an  eagerness,  even,  to  canvass  schemes 
of  social  and  industrial  reform. 

Such  a  disposition  affords  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  expounder  of  economical  law. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  men  of  affairs, 


men  of  letters,  men  of  business,  working 
men  have  never  been  deficient  in  their  in¬ 
terest;  in  things  that  make  for  the  welfare 
of  their  class. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  compara¬ 
tive  failure  of  political  economy,  as  con¬ 
fessed  and  lamented  by  so  many  to-day  in 
England  and  America,  is  due  to  essentially 
wrong  methods  of  pursuing  economic  in¬ 
quiry  which  have  prevailed  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  that  the  adoption  of  these  meth¬ 
ods  is,  in  turn,  due  to  a  false  conception  of 
political  economy. 

Adam  Smith  began  to  teach  political 
economy  as  a  professor  of  Moral  Philoso¬ 
phy,  and  he  taught  it  as  a  branch  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  .Apparently  he  had  no  concern 
whether  political  economy  wTas  to  become  a 
science  or  not.  It  wTas  enough  for  him  that 
the  questions  he  had  to  discuss  were  of  vast 
importance  to  mankind. 

His  successors  have  been  much  more  am¬ 
bitious.  The  questions,  whether  political 
economy  is  a  science,  and  if  so,  what  sort  of 
a  science,  whether  positive  or  hypothetical, 
whether  more  of  a  physical  or  of  a  moral 
science  ;  whether,  looking  at  its  history  as  a 
science,  we  can  affirm  that  it  bears  the  test 
of  continuity  and  fecundity ;  whether  it  has 
reached,  or  ever  will  reach,  the  capability 
of  prediction, — these  and  other  like  ques¬ 
tions  were  early  raised  and  eagerly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  England. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  over  the  ground 
of  the  discussion  whether  political  economy 
is  a  science.  The  answer  to  the  question 
depends,  I  apprehend,  rather  more  upon  the 
definition  w7e  give  to  the  word,  science,  than 
upon  the  particular  view  we  take  of  polit¬ 
ical  economy.  Certainly,  if  wTe  give  no 
wider  extension  to  that  word  than  Dr. 
Whewell  did  when  he  wrote  of  “  those  bod¬ 
ies  of  knowledge  which  we  call  sciences,”  po¬ 
litical  economy  ranks  as  a  science.  It  forms 
a  body  of  knowledge,  constantly  growing,  it 
is  true,  from  the  outside,  and  undergoing 
not  a  little  change  from  time  to  time  within, 
yet  embracing,  even  now,  a  vast  collection 
of  closely  related  facts,  with  the  reason  of 
their  succession,  one  to  another,  more  or 
less  clearly  seen,  and  permitting  practical 
rules  and  precepts  of  great  importance  in 
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regulating  human  conduct  to  be  deduced 
with  the  highest  assurance. 

Had  the  question  never  been  raised, 
whether  political  economy  is  a  science,  I 
believe  that  a  great  deal  more  progress  would 
have  been  made  in  this  branch  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  that  its  hold  upon  the  public  mmd 
would  be  much  stronger  than  to-day.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  enquiry  which  Adam  Smith  un¬ 
dertook  in  his  “  Wealth  of  Nations  does 
not  need  to  have  the  term  science  applied  to 
its  results  to  make  it  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  or  worthy  of  the  abilities  of 
any  man,  however  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  solicitude  as  to  the 
standing  of  political  economy  as  a  science, 
and  the  desire  to  conform  to  the  assumed  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  true  science,  have  led  economists 
to  avoid  some  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  economic  discovery,  to  employ  less  and 
less  the  historic  and  inductive  methods,  and 
to  resort  more  and  more  to  the  a  priori  and 
deductive,  and  especially  to  affect  a  sim¬ 
plicity  in  classification  of  which  the  subject 
matter  is  not  susceptible. 

The  subject  is  too  large  for  exhaustive,  or 
even  systematic  treatment.  I  will  merely 
indicate  four  respects,  in  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  prosecution  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  under  the  dominating  influence  of  Mr. 
Kicardo,  has  been  unfortunate. 

The  first  is  the  arbitrary  creation  of  the 
Economic  Man,1  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
economical  discussion. 

“  Political  Economy,”  wrote  Mr.  Mill,  in 
his  Essays  on  Some  Unsettled  Questions, pub¬ 
lished  in  1844,  “  is  concerned  with  man  solely 
as  a  being  who  desires  to  possess  wealth, 
and  who  is  capable  of  judging  of  the  com¬ 
parative  efficacy  of  means  to  that  end.  It 
makes  entire  abstraction  of  every  other  hu¬ 
man  passion  or  motive,  except  those  which 
may  be  regarded  as  perpetually  antagoniz¬ 
ing  principles  to  the  desire  of  wealth,  namely, 
aversion  to  labor,  and  desire  of  the  present 
enjoyment  of  costly  indulgences . Po¬ 

litical  economy  considers  mankind  as  occu- 

l  “  A  vicious  abstraction  meets  us  on  the  very 
threshold  of  political  economy.  The  entire  body  of 
its  doctrines  as  usually  taught,  rests  on  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  that  the  sole  human  passion  or  motive  which  has 

economic  effects  is  the  desire  of  wealth  ” _ Prof 

Ingram. 
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pied  solely  in  acquiring  and  consuming 
wealth.” 

No  one  could  object  to  a  writer,  in  the 
investigation  of  his  subject,  forming  any 
hypothesis,  possible  or  impossible  to  realize, 
and  following  out  the  results  to  their  last 
consequences.  If  Mr.  Mill  had  merely 
meant  that  the  political  economist  should 
begin  by  enquiring  what  such  a  monstrous 
race  would  do  under  the  impulse  of  the  an¬ 
tagonizing  forces  of  greed  and  indolence,  no 
one  could  have  taken  exception. 

But  Mr.  Mill  did  not  mean  this.  He 
meant  that  the  political  economist  should 
end  here;  should  literally  make  entire  ab¬ 
straction,  once  for  all,  of  every  other  human 
passion  or  motive ;  and  at  no  point  in  his 
reasoning  should  take  account  of  any  one  of 
a  score  of  recognizable  and  appreciable  mo¬ 
tives  and  feelings  which  enter  to  influence 
the  actions  of  men  in  respect  to  wealth,  love 
of  country,  love  of  home,  love  of  friends,  mu¬ 
tual  sympathy  among  members  of  the  same 
class ;  respect  for  labor,  and  interest  in  the 
laboring  class  on  the  part  of  the  community 
at  large;  good  will  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  between  employer  and  employed  ;  the 
power  of  custom  and  tradition,  the  force  of 
inertia,  ignorance  and  superstition. 

It  is  true  that,  in  his  own  later  work,  Mr. 
Mill  did  not  hold  rigidly  to  the  proposed 
exclusion  of  all  other  human  passions  or 
motives  than  those  he  indicated  in  the  treat¬ 
ise  from  which  I  have  quoted ;  but  it  was 
rather  as  bearing  on  the  applications  of  po¬ 
litical  economy  to  social  philosphy,2  than  as 
belonging  to  political  economy,  pure  and 
simple,  that  these  forces  were  to  be  recog¬ 
nized. 

Now,  I  assert  that  whatever,  on  any  large 
scale,  influences  mankind  in  the  acquisition 
and  distribution  of  wealth  is  not  only  a 
proper  but  a  necessary  datum  of  the  political 
economist;  that  while  he  may  reason  tenta¬ 
tively,  and  for  purposes  of  illustration,  from 
partial  premises,  or  upon  pure  assumptions, 
he  is  bound  to  deduce  the  conclusions  which 
he  definitively  announces,  and  which  he  ex¬ 
pects  men  to  accept  and  act  upon,  from  the 

2  Indeed,  Mr.  Mill’s  great  work  bore  the  title  : 
The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  with  some  of 
tlieir  applications  to  Social  Philosojjliy. 
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consideration  of  the  whole  of  human  nature, 
as  nearly  as  he  can  master  it. 

II.  Another  point  in  which  the  cultivation 
of  political  economy  by  the  English  writers 
lias  been  unfortunate,  is  in  the  disregard  of 
status,  and  the  small  respect  which  has  been 
shown  for  the  industrial  aud  commercial 
structure. 

The  strict  Ricardian  economist  not  only 
assumes  an  unreal  man  for  the  purposes  of 
his  reasoning,  but  he  refuses  to  recognize 
distinctions  of  class,  of  occupation,  and  even 
of  country. 

The  ownership  and  use  of  land,  a  natural 
monopoly,  excepted,  he  admits  only  one  dis¬ 
tinction  in  industrial  society,  viz.,  that  of 
employer  and  employed;  but  the  value  of 
this  admission  is  almost  wholly  neutralized 
by  a  palpably  false  analysis  which  treats  the 
capitalist  as  the  employer,  overlooking  the 
greatest  structural  fact  of  modern  industrial 
society,  viz.,  the  existence  of  a  distinct  class 
of  men  of  business,  who  employ  labor,  not 
to  the  degree  only  in  which  they  are  capi¬ 
talists,  not  at  all  because  they  are  capital¬ 
ists;  but  because  they  possess  exceptional 
qualifications  for  trade  and  manufacture. 
In  a  high  degree,  therefore,  the  profits  of 
business  (excluding  from  this  term  the  in¬ 
terest  of  capital),  becomes,  as  Dr.  Whately 
pointed  out,  the  fruit  of  a  natural  monopoly, 
as  truly  as  the  rent  of  land. 

But  with  the  Ricardian  economist  the  only 
reason  for  the  one  man  being  an  employer 
and  the  other  a  wage  laborer,  is  found 
in  the  possession  or  non-possession  of  cap¬ 
ital.  Change  that  condition  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  two  should  not  change 
places. 

In  the  same  way  the  strict  Ricardian 
economist  refuses  to  recognize  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  trades  and  of  locality.  The  fact 
that  men  are  committed  to  certain  profes¬ 
sions  and  modes  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
from  which,  it  would  be  at  the  best  difficult, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  next  to 
impossible,  that  they  should  pass  into  others ; 
the  fact  that  men  are  born  into  communi¬ 
ties  from  which  migration  is  only  to  be 
effected  with  much  effort  and  sacrifice: 
these  great  structural  facts  are  deemed  not 
worthy  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a  treat¬ 


ise  on  the  production  aud  distribution  of 
W'ealth. 

Dr.  Whewell  justly  compared  political 
economy,  thus  pursued,  to  a  physical  geogra¬ 
phy  which  should  be  constructed  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  gravitation  alone,  as  operating  upon 
matter,  rejecting  the  power  of  cohesion  in 
maintaining  the  original  structure  of  the 
earth’s  surface. 

Mr.  Mill  effected  one  important  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Ricardian  economy. 

He  recognized  nationality  as  a  structural 
fact  in  industry  and  trade  ;  and  based  his 
theory  of  international  values  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  practically  no  transfer  of  labor 
takes  place  across  the  boundary  lines  of 
States,  an  assumption  which  goes  altogether 
too  far,  but  which,  in  its  recognition  of 
the  limitations  of  competition,  constituted 
a  great  advance  in  the  philosophy  of 
wealth. 

Even  after  Mr.  Mill’s  concessions  it  still 
remained  true  that  competition  was  taken 
as  unimpeded  and  unintermitted,  inside  the 
lines  of  nationality. 

“  The  assumption  commonly  made  in 
treatises  of  political  economy,”  wrote  Prof. 
Cairnes,  in  1874,  ,lis  that,  as  between  occu¬ 
pations  and  localities  within  the  same  coun¬ 
try,  the  freedom  of  movement  of  capital 
and  labor  is  perfect.” 

The  economist  last  named,  who  was 
throughout  his  whole  career  more  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  continental  economists  than 
any  other  equally  eminent  British  writer, 
made,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  still  an¬ 
other  modification  of  the  Ricardian  econ¬ 
omy,  in  the  same  direction  with  that  effected 
by  Mr.  Mill. 

Still  holding  the  movement  of  capital  and 
labor  within  each  trade,  and  from  one  trade 
to  other  trades  within  the  same  group,  to 
be,  for  ail  practical  purposes,  perfect,  Prof. 
Cairnes  ascertained,  as  he  thought,  the 
existence  of  several  great  non-competing 
groups,  each  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  trades  and  occupations.  Inside  these 
groups  Prof.  Cairnes  held  the  movement 
of  labor  to  be  perfectly  free,  while  between 
the  groups  no  exchanges  take  place. 

This  is  the  furthest  point  reached  by  the 
orthodox  English  economists,  in  recognition 
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of  the  limitations  of  competition.1  I  do  not 
know  that  Prof.  Cairnes’  conclusions  have 
been  accepted  by  the  profession  generally. 
But,  supposing  them  all  to  have  come  to  this 
ground,  how  slowly,  grudgingly,  and  inade¬ 
quately  have  the  Ricardian  assumptions 
been  modified  by  this  school,  to  meet  the 
plainest  facts  of  industrial  society! 

Structure  always  and  everywhere  pro¬ 
foundly  affects  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth.  Every  economical  force, 
from  whatever  source  proceeding,  to  what¬ 
ever  end  tending,  is  more  or  less  deflected 
and  retarded  in  its  passage  through  the 
industrial  body,  by  reason  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  that  body  into  communities  ;  into 
classes  within  the  community ;  into  trades 
and  occupations  within  the  class. 

Apolitical  economy  that  disregards  struct¬ 
ure  is  of  a  kind  with  a  physiology  that 
should  refuse  to  start  out  with  the  general 
frame  of  the  human  body,  should  ignore 
the  existence  of  organs  devoted  to  special 
functions,  and  even  abandon  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  flesh,  blood  and  bone,  insisting  on 
treating  man  as  so  many  pounds  of  such 
and  such  chemical  elements,  dissolved  in  so 
many  buckets  of  water. 

Upon  such  a  solution  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  a  three  days’  east  wind  ?  of  a  bit 
of  undigested  cheese?  of  a  puff  of  sewer 
gas?  of  a  perpendicular  fall  of  thirty  feet?* 

An  illustration  as  simple  and  near  at 
hand,  perhaps,  as  any,  of  the  way  in  which 
status  is  ignored  by  the  English  econo¬ 
mists  and  their  imitators  on  the  continent 
and  in  America,  is  that  afforded  by  the  re¬ 
cent  measures  taken  respecting  silver  as  a 
money  metal. 

In  1867  a  monetary  conference  was  as¬ 
sembled  at  Paris,  comprising  the  delegates 
of  nineteen  nations.  The  conference  had 
been  called  to  consider  the  question  of  in¬ 
ternational  coinage. 

O 

To  the  members  of  that  body  it  seemed 
exceedingly  desirable  that  money  pieces 
should  be  struck  of  uniform  weight  and 

lMr.  Sidgwick  has  indeed  pointed  out,  in  tlie 
Fortnightly  Review  for  February,  one  instance  in 
which  Prof.  Fawcett  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  mi¬ 
gration  within  the  kingdom  as  constituting  a  reason 
for  differences  of  wages,  in  the  same  occupation,  in 
different  localities. 


fineness  in  all  countries,  which  might  pass 
current  without  reference  to  the  boundaries 
of  states. 

It  would  be  well,  certainly.  While  inter¬ 
national  coinage  cannot  be  claimed  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  practical  importance,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  unification  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  it  would  have  not  a  little  sentimental 
importance,  and  would  be,  altogether,  a  very 
humane  and  civilized  thing  to  do. 

The  conference  of  1867  giving  itself  up 
to  the  scheme  of  international  coinage, 
thought  it  saw  that  gold  monometallism 
would  be  conducive  to  that  result,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  recommended  that  course  for  the 
adoption  of  all  the  civilized  nations. 

I  have  been  looking  carefully  through 
the  record  of  this  conference,  and  I  do  not 
find  that  the  question,  what  effects  might  be 
produced  upon  trade,  industry  and  society 
by  the  rejection,  among  the  civilized  states', 
of  one  of  the  two  historical  money  metals, 
was  at  any  stage  discussed,  or  was  even  for 
a  moment  raised  for  discussion. 

IIow,  indeed,  on  Ricardian  principles, 
could  the  change  be  of  any  consequence  ? 
If  there  were  less  money,  its  purchasing 
power  would  be  greater.  Everything  would 
adjust  itself  to  the  new  condition  ;  prices 
and  wages  would  find  their  level;  the 
circulation  of  the  remaining  body  of  money 
would  be  just  as  facile  and  perfect  as  that 
of  the  larger  body. 

“With  a  light  heart,”  then,  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  1867  voted  to  throw  out  of  use  fif¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
of  money,  the  accumulations  of  thousands 
of  years ;  and  economists  of  the  Ricardian 
school  everywhere  applauded. 

Their  principles  forbade  them  to  take 
account  of  a  mere  fact  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  situation,  such  as  the  existence 
of  a  large  body  of  public  debts,  national  and 
municipal,  amounting  to  perhaps  $25,000,- 
000,000,  and  of  private  debts  probably  in 
larger  amount,  most  of  which  would  be  left, 
by  the  completion  of  this  great  monetary  re¬ 
form,  payable  in  a  money  of  diminishing 
volume  and  hence  of  increasing  value. 

Sooner,  perhaps,  than  the  financial  re¬ 
formers  of  1S67  imagined,  their  plan  was 
given  effect  by  the  demonetization  of  silver 
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in  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
in  1873,  and  the  consequent  closing  of  the 
mints  of  the  Latin  states  to  this  metal  in 
1874. 

Silver  is  no  longer  money  of  full  power 
in  Europe.  Gold  monometallism,  first  es¬ 
tablished  in  England  in  1816,  when,  we  are 
told,  the  correct  principles  of  money  were 
first  recognized  and  put  in  practice,  is  tri¬ 
umphant. 

But  what  of  those  public  debts,  the  an¬ 
nual  interest  payments  on  which,  due  al¬ 
most  wholly  in  sterling,  cannot  be  reckoned 
at  less  than  $1, 300, 000, 000  ? 

By  the  estimates  of  the  London  Economist, 
the  value  of  gold  has,  in  the  past  ten  years, 
risen  sixteen  per  cent.  That  sixteen  per 
cent  may,  in  ten  years  more,  be  thirty  or 
forty. 

But  if  the  enhancement  in  the  purchase 
power  of  gold  is  to  go  no  further,  what  does 
the  rise  already  accomplished  mean  ? 

It  means  an  increase  of  one-sixth  in  the 
weight  of  all  debts,  public  or  private,  which 
are  payable  in  gold.  It  means  the  addition 
of  a  burden  equivalent  to  more  than  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  the 
taxes  levied  throughout  the  civilized  states 
to  pay  interest  on  public  debts.  It  means  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  weight  of  all 
fixed  charges  and  debts,  as  between  individ¬ 
uals.  It  means  that  for  every  day  during 
which  a  laboring  man  has  to  work  to  pay 
his  share  of  the  nation’s  debt,  or  to  meet 
the  interest  or  principal  of  the  mortgage  on 
his  house  or  his  farm,  his  hours  of  labor  shall 
hereafter  be,  not  twelve,  but  fourteen. 

Behold  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  a  great 
monetary  reform  accomplished  in  serene 
and  sublime  disregard  of  status  ! 

III.  A  third  respect  in  which  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  political  economy  by  its  professors 
in  England  and  the  United- States,  has  tend¬ 
ed  to  alienate  the  public  regard  and  diminish 
the  usefulness  of  economic  inquiry,  has  been 
the  refusal  or  neglect  to  take  account  of  the 
industrial  structure  of  separate  countries  ; 
of  the  laws,  institutions  and  customs  which 
influence  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth  ;  of  the  various  endowment,  men¬ 
tal  and  physical,  of  different  races  and  nar 
tions. 


The  contributions  of  this  character  made 
by  the  economic  writers  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  recent  years,  have  been  of  im¬ 
mense  value  and  significance. 

In  this  enlargement  of  the  premises  of 
political  economy,  not  only  have  the  British 
writers  generally  refused  to  join,  but  they 
have  treated  w-ith  superciliousness,  often 
approaching  contempt,  those  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  thus  widening  the  basis  of  the 
science. 

The  serenest  sense  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Ricardian  method  would  hardly  em¬ 
bolden  a  critic  to  deny  to  the  writings  of 
Roscher,  Nasse,  deLaveleye,  Forti,  or  Cliffe 
Leslie  the  title,  economical.  But  the  En¬ 
glish  and  American  reviews  which  especially 
affect  to  be  authorities  in  this  department, 
have  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  political  economy,  as  thus  enlarged 
to  meet  the  facts  of  society  and  of  nature 
which  bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  wealth, 
the  epithet,  German,  with  much  the  same 
intention,  apparently,  with  which  that  word 
is  applied  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals.  “  German  political  economy  ” 
might  be  supposed  by  one  who  should  catch 
the  accents  of  the  reviews,  to  bear  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  old  political  economy,  the  true 
political  economy,  the  English  political 
economy,  similar  to  that  which  German  sil¬ 
ver  bears  to  the  product  of  the  Comstock 
lode. 

“  It  is,”  says  Prof.  Ingram,  “  a  char¬ 
acteristic  result  of  the  narrowness  and 
spirit  of  routine  which  have  too  much  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  dominant  English  school  of 
economists,  that  they  are  either  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with,  or  have  chosen  to  ignore  this  re¬ 
markable  movement.” 

The  investigators  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  who  are  striving  to  enlarge  the  prem¬ 
ises  of  political  economy,  so  that  the  com¬ 
puted  results  may  be  brought  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  observed  facts  of  human  soci¬ 
ety  than  is  possible  with  the  Ricardians, 
whose  economic  man  is  so  monstrously 
unreal  as  not  even  to  afford  a  caricature  of 
human  nature,  and  who  take  industrial 
society,  for  the  purposes  of  their  reasoning, 
as  without  even  so  much  of  structural  or¬ 
ganization  as  a  jelly  fish  possesses,  are  work- 
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ing  in  the  true  spirit  of  Adam  Smith.  They 
are  doing  precisely  what  that  great  man,  in 
his  day  and  with  his  light,  sought  to  do. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  political  economist 
to  seek  to  make  his  conclusions  approach 
continually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  facts 
of  society  and  industry,  by  including  more 
and  more,  from  time  to  time,  within  the 
premises  of  his  reasoning,  all  influences, 
however  subordinate,  which  in  any  way, 
or  in  any  degree,  enter  the  field  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  exchange  to  disturb  the  operations 
of  the  principal  causes  of  which  political 
economy  first  takes  account. 

More  and  more  may  the  economist,  if  he 
follows  up  his  work  in  this  spirit,  look  to 
see  these  influences  identified  and  deter¬ 
mined,  both  in  their  direction,  and  in  their 
degree,  through  the  divergencies  disclosed 
between  the  results  computed  by  the  eco¬ 
nomic  philosopher,  and  the  results  observed 
by  the  economic  statistician. 

You  will  not  understand  me  as  favoring 
any  extension  of  political  economy  beyond 
the  domain  of  wealth,  or  proposing  that 
economical  be  merged  in  sociological  in¬ 
quiry.  Political  economy  has  to  do  with  no 
other  subject  than  wealth.  If  wrealth  is  to 
be  studied  at  all,  it  will  best  be  studied 
by  itself.  The  political  economist  should 
allow  no  ethical  or  social  considerations  to 
influence  him  in  his  investigations.  The 
more  strictly  the  several  branches  of  inquiry 
are  kept  apart,  the  better  will  it  be  for  each 
and  for  all. 

But  jvhile  political  economy  deals  with 
only  one  of  the  many  interests  of  society,  it 
is  not  restricted  to  any  narrow  or  transient 
view  of  its  subject.  It  has  the  right  to  take 
account  of  every  force  which  enters  the  field 
of  industry  to  affect  the  production  or  the 
distribution  of  wealth. 

Especially  in  the  department  of  Consump¬ 
tion,  a  department  which  recent  economists 
have  affected  altogether  to  disregard,1  should 
the  political  economist  enquire  how  the  dis- 

1  “  The  consumption,  or  more  correctly-  the  use,  of 
wealth,  until  lately  neglected  by  economists,  and 
declared  by  Mill  to  have  no  place  in  their  science, 
must,  as  Prof.  Jevons  and  others  now  see,  be  syste¬ 
matically  studied  in  its  relations  to  production  and 
to  the  general  well  being  of  communities.” — i’JtoF. 
Ingram. 


position  and  the  power  to  produce  wealth 
in  the  future — it  may  be,  the  distant  future 
— will  be  affected  by  the  various  uses  to 
which  wealth  may  be  applied  in  the  present. 

do  account  for  the  phenomena  of  wealth, 
alike  as  exhibited  in  the  grandeur  and  jiower 
of  states,  and  in  their  decay  and  poverty,  is 
the  work  of  the  political  economist.  In 
order  to  do  this,  he  must  consider  the  effects 
of  vicious  indulgence  upon  the  will  and  the 
physical  frame ;  he  must  inquire  of  the 
moral  philosopher  where  lie  the  springs  of 
industry  and  frugality  ;  he  must  pass  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  war  system,  upon  public 
luxury,  upon  laws  regulating  contracts,  or 
controling  the  enjoyment  and  transmission 
of  property,  upon  social  institutions  which 
influence  the  movements  of  labor  and  capital. 

But  please  to  observe,  the  test  he  applies  is 
always  the  economical,  never  the  ethical, 
never  the  political.  He  does  not  ask,  is  this 
right ;  does  this  conduce  to  virtue  or  happi¬ 
ness,  to  public  peace  or  political  stability? 
The  questions  he  asks  are,  rather,  how 
does  this  course  of  action,  how  does  this 
custom,  law,  or  institution  affect  the  power 
and  disposition  of  men  to  labor  ?  how  affect 
the  ability  of  this  or  that  class  to  secure 
their  own  interests  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  between  themselves  and  other  classes 
of  producers  ? 

IY.  The  fourth  fault,  as  I  esteem  it,  in  the 
treatment  of  political  economy,  which  has 
seriously  impaired  the  results  of  economical 
euquiry,  and  alienated  large  numbers  of 
those  who  form  the  natural  constituency  of 
the  political  economist,  is  the  attempt  to 
simplify  the  science  by  dropping  the  famil¬ 
iar  and  useful  titles  under  which  the  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  wealth  were  formerly 
discussed,  viz :  Production,  Distribution, 
Exchange  and  Consumption.  The  tendency 
of  late  years  among  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  economists  has  been  to  abandon  these 
terms,  and  to  sneer  at  them,  where  they 
are  still  maintained,  as  old-fashioned  and 
clumsy. 

“Nothing,”  says  Edward  Burke,  “is  so 
great  an  enemy  to  accuracy  of  judgment 
as  a  coarse  discrimination,  a  want  of  such 
classification  and  distribution  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  admits  of.” 
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Certainly,  the  subject,  wealth,  admits  of 
being  considered,  first,  with  respect  to  the 
motives  which  lead  to  its  production  and 
the  conditions  under  which  that  production 
must  take  place ;  secondly,  with  respect  to 
the  forces  which  distribute  the  product  of 
industry  among  the  several  persons  and 
classes  of  persons  who  take  part  in  produc¬ 
tion,  including  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  circumstances  which  tend  to  give  one 
or  another  person  or  class  of  persons  an  un¬ 
due  advantage  in  such  distribution  ;  thirdly, 
with  respect  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
exchange  of  products  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  the  agencies  by  which  exchanges 
are  effected;  fourthly,  with  respect  to  the 
influence  which  the  different  modes  of  con¬ 
sumption  exert  upon  the  ability  and  dispo¬ 
sition  to  take  part  in  future  production. 

If  wealth  admits  of  being  considered  in 
all  these  aspects,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that 
the  classification  given  above  will  conduce 
to  completeness  of  view  and  accuracy  of 
judgment. 

Undoubtedly  the  impatience  manifested 
by  many  recent  writers  at  the  familiar 
classification  which  is  in  question,  arises  out 
of  then’  disposition  to  consider  political 
economy  as  a  science  in  the  strictest  and 
highest  sense,  in  which  all  the  conclusions 
which  may  be  reached  shall  flow  in  an  or¬ 
derly  and  necessary  sequence  from  a  few 
grand  principles  clearly  established  at  the 
outset. 

It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  polit¬ 
ical  economy  has  yet  reached  such  a  stage 
of  completeness  as  to  admit  of  this  treat¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will 
ever  become  a  science  in  this  sense. 

But  whatever  the  future  of  political  econ- 
omy,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  science  in 
the  lofty  meaning  of  these  writers  can  not 
be  constructed  without  a  great  deal  more  of 
investigation  into  the  motives  to  production, 
the  forces  which  effect  distribution,  the 
ratios  of  exchange,  and  the  various  influ¬ 
ences  of  different  modes  of  consumption, 
than  has  yet  taken  place.  The  warning  of 
Bacon  against  hasty  generalization  applies 
nowhere  more  aptly  than  to  political  econ¬ 
omy  in  its  present  stage  of  development. 

I  will  offer  but  one  illustration  under  this 


head.  The  political  economist  finds  that 
the  subjects  of  exchange  are  two :  services 
and  commodities;  labor  and  the  products  of 
past  labor.  He  deems  it  inconsistent  with 
his  convenience  in  reasoning,  or  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  structure  he  proposes  to 
erect,  to  carry  forward  this  distinction.  By 
analysis  he  discovers  that  commodities  are, 
after  all,  nothing  but  personal  services 
which  have  taken  a  material  and  more  or 
less  permanent  form.  Thereafter  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  know  only  services.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  reached,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
distinction  between  distribution  and  ex¬ 
change  falls  to  the  ground.  There  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  the  former  term  in  polit¬ 
ical  economy.*  A  long  step  has  been  taken 
in  the  direction  of  simplicity. 

But  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  forced 
simplicity,  effected  by  compelling  into  a 
single  form  things  having  much  that  is  not 
in  common ;  this  false  peace  which  disre¬ 
gards  irreconcilable  differences ;  this  hasty 
generalization  by  which  services  and  com¬ 
modities  are  made  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  exchange,  has  had  the  effect  to 
render  political  economy  signally  barren, 
through  the  very  period  when  social  philos¬ 
ophy  has  been  most  prolific;  and  secondly, 
and  by  consequence,  to  forfeit  pretty  much 
all  popular  respect  and  sympathy  for  the 
science  itself,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes. 

“During  the  present  century,”  says  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  Reign  of  Law,  “  two 
great  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the 
science  of  government;  the  one  is  the  im¬ 
mense  advantage  of  abolishing  restrictions 
upon  Trade;  the  other  is  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  imposing  restrictions  upon  Labor.” 
This  statement  is  strictly  just.  More  and 
more  has  social  philosophy  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  distinction  between  the  exchange 
of  commodities  and  the  contract  for  ser¬ 
vices.  If  political  economy  denies  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  that  distinction,  so  much  the  worse 
for  political  economy.  The  working  men 
of  England,  France  and  Germany  are  not 
more  fully  convinced  of  the  validity  and 
vital  importance  of  this  distinction,  than 
are  the  statesmen  of  those  countries. 

The  progress  in  the  two  opposite  direc- 
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tions  to  which  allusion  is  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  has  indeed  been  most  re¬ 
markable.  Seventy-five  years  ago,  scarcely 
a  single  law  existed  in  any  country  of 
Europe  for  regulating  the  contract  for  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  classes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  contract  for  commod¬ 
ities  was  everywhere  subject  to  minute  and 
incessant  regulation. 

IIow  great  the  change!  Equally  against 
the  pressure  of  enormous  vested  interests 
and  against  the  protests  of  the  professional 
economists,  the  legislation  of  almost  every 
enlightened  country  has  progressed  by  steady 
steps  in  the  direction  of  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  commodities  and  services,  allowing 
continually  greater  and  greater  freedom  of 
contract  in  respect  to  commodities,  and 
bringing  the  contracts  which  involve  labor 
more  and  more  completely  under  the  author¬ 
ity  and  supervision  of  the  State. 

The  men  of  affairs  in  Europe  entertain 
no  doubt  that  legislation  in  regulation  of  the 
contract  for  labor  is  fully  justified,  no  less 
on  economical  than  on  social  and  political 
grounds;  that  the  production  of  wealth  has 
been  increased  and  the  distribution  of  wealth 
rendered  more  equal  thereby. 

The  working  classes  of  Europe  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  the  factory  and  workshop 
acts  have  lifted  them  out  of  the  horrible 
pit  and  the  miry  clay ;  have  increased  their 
wages  and  made  them  worthy  of  better  wages. 
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Can  there  be  wonder  that  statesmen  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  entertain  slight  re¬ 
gard  for  political  economy,  whose  professors, 
m  the  interest  of  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  the  science,  refuse  even  to  entertain  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  difference  between  services 
and  commodities,  in  exchange  ;  and  whose 
representatives  in  legislation  have  opposed 
almost  every  limitation  upon  the  contract 
for  labor,  as  unnecessary  and  mischievous  ? 

In  concluding  this  long  train  of  remaik 
let  me  say  that  political  economy  is,  in  my 
opinion,  undergoing  no  crisis. 

A  certain  school  of  economists  are  un¬ 
dergoing  a  very  serious  crisis;  but  the 
issue  is  not  likely  to  affect  mankind  very 
deeply. 

The  inteiests  of  humanity  are  in  no  dan¬ 
ger;  the  friends  of  the  happiness  of  human 
beings  have  no  reason  to  ieel  special  anxiety 
or  distress  on  that  account. 

Lever  was  the  time  when  the  phenomena 
of  wealth  underwent  a  more  searching  ex¬ 
amination  ;  when  abler  minds  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  find  out  the  laws  which  govern  in 
the  production  and  exchange  of  values  ;  or 
when  richer  results  were  yielded  to  investi¬ 
gation.  The  economists  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium  and  France,  are  doing  the  work 
which  Adam  Smith  began,  in  his  spirit  but 
with  larger  opportunities  and  a  wider  and 
ever  widening  view. 

Francis  A.  Walker. 
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“  Does  Mr.  Newton  eat,  drink,  or 
entirely  disengaged  from  matter.” 


sleep  like  other  men  ?  I  represent  him  to  myself  as  a  celestial  genius, 
Marquis  De  VHospital  to  his  English  visitors. 


Notin’ r  fr°m,tlle  aPPearance  of  things  does  certainly  belong  to  Natural  Philosophy. 
^wtons  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Motte's  Translation.  7 


It  was  in  1642,  the  year  that  Galileo  died 
and  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Kepler, 
that  a  farmer,  then  thirty-six  years  old,  and 
living  on  an  estate  worth  £30  a  year  w'hich 
he  had  but  recently  inherited  from  his 
father,  brought  his  bride,  Hannah  Ayscough, 
to  his  home,  the  two  story  stone  dwelling, 
the  manor  house  of  Woolsthorpe,  a  hamlet 


of  the  parish  of  Colesterwrorth,  Lincolnshire, 
England.  In  afew short  months  the  happy 
bride  became  a  widow  and  on  the  25th  of 
December,  old  style,  between  one  and  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  tiny,  feeble  infant 
claimed  from  her  a  parent’s  love  and  care, 
so  tiny  that,  as  his  mother  afterwards  told 
him,  he  might  have  been  put  in  a  quart 
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mu^:  so  feeble  that  the  two  women  who 

O  t 

were  dispatched  for  tonic  medicine  feared 
that  he  would  not  be  living  on  their  return. 
On  so  slender  a  thread  hung  the  life  of  one 
of  those  men  “  who  have  been  as  levers  to 
uplift  the  earth  and  roll  it  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  ” — the  man  who  “  started  science  on  a 
career  of  steady  progress.”1 

In  his  health-giving  native  air  he  grew  to 
be  a  sturdy  youngster,  equal  to  his  mile 
trudge  to  the  day  school  where  he  learned 
to  read,  write  and  cipher.  When  he  was 
two  years  and  one  month  old  his  mother 
married  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Smith,  rector  of 
North  Witham,  but  Isaac  remained  at 
Woolsthorpe  under  the  care  of  his  grand¬ 
mother,  Mrs.  James  Ayscough,  who  removed 
to  the  manor  house. 

Before  her  second  marriage  Mrs.  New¬ 
ton  settled  upon  her  son  another  farm, 
worth  fifty  pounds  per  annum  and  probably 
her  dowry.  When  Isaac  wras  twelve  years 
old  he  went  to  Grantham  to  attend  the 
Grammar  school  and  boarded  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Clark,  an  apothecary.  At  that  time 
there  was  more  prospect  of  his  making  a 
good  mechanic  than  a  great  scholar  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  account,  given  later,  he  was 
inattentive  to  his  studies  and  allowed  his 
school-fellows  to  outstrip  him,  but  one  day, 
when  he  was  the  last  in  the  lowest  form 
but  one,  while  on  his  way  to  school  he  was 
kicked  in  the  stomach  by  the  boy  who 
ranked  next  above  him.  The  pain  was 
severe,  and  though  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
the  future  philosopher  after  school  chal¬ 
lenged  his  assailant  to  fight.  Encouraged 
by  the  school-master’s  son  the  two  boys 
fought  in  earnest;  spirit  and  agility  made 
up  for  Isaac’s  inferior  stature,  and  his  op¬ 
ponent  soon  cried  enough.  The  school¬ 
master’s  son  told  Isaac  that  cowards  must 
have  their  noses  rubbed  against  a  wall. 
This  direction  being  complied  with,  the 
vanquished  was  left  to  his  reflections  and 
the  victor  began  to  ask  himself,  “  Why 
should  I  allow  this  boy  always  to  be  above 
me ;  am  I  not  his  superior  mentally,  and 
morally,  as  well  as  physically?  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  prolonged  intellectual  struggle,  in 
which  Isaac,  again  victor,  passed  above  his 


old  adversary  and  finally  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  school. 

Meantime,  in  his  play  hours  he  was  oc¬ 
cupied  with  tools  or  in  examining  different 
mechanical  contrivances.  He  begged  a  box 
of  Mrs.  Clark’s  brother  and  made  a  water 
clock,  which  he  placed  in  his  bed-room  and 
supplied  with  water  every  morning.  This 
clock  was  often  referred  to  by  other  members 
of  the  house-hold  and  wras  not  removed  till 
long  after  the  maker  went  to  Cambridge. 
He  watched  some  workmen  who  were  erect¬ 
ing  a  windmill  near  Grantham  and  made  a 
miniature  copy  of  it,  “  as  clean  and  curious 
a  piece  of  mechanism  as  the  original,”  but 
with  this  advantage  ;  when  wind  was  lack¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  house,  where  the  little 
machine  was  often  placed,  the  boy  mechan¬ 
ician  could  introduce  a  “miller”  in  the 
shape  of  a  mouse  to  keep  the  arms  in  mo¬ 
tion.  In  this  wyay  the  “  sober,  thinking, 
silent  lad”  turned  from  the  amusements 
that  attracted  his  schoolmates  and  spent 
his  leisure  in  “  knocking  and  hammering  in 
his  lodging  room.”  But  Grantham  school 
boys  must  have  been  quite  different  from 
boys  in  our  day  if  they  were  not  interested 
in  Isaac's  wTork,  in  his  four-wheeled  carriage 
propelled  by  the  occupants  ;  in  the  kites 
which  he  made  of  different  forms  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  best  shape  and  proportion  and  the 
best  mode  of  attaching  the  string; 'in  his 
lantern’s  of  “crimpled  paper,”  each  holding 
a  candle  and  which  lighted  the  ingenious 
boy  to  school  cold,  dark  mornings,  or  were 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  kite  at  night  and 
mistaken  by  the  terrified  country  people  for 
those  omens  of  evil,  comets. 

The  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  as  means 
of  measuring  time  attracted  the  young  ex¬ 
perimenter’s  attention,  and  after  observa¬ 
tions  which  were  carried  on  some  years  he 
succeeded  in  adjusting  his  pegs  and  lines  so 
that  any  one  could  tell  the  time  by  “  Isaac’s 
Dial,”  as  it  was  called.  Not  contented  with 
his  dial  at  Grantham  he  carved  two  on  his 
house  at  Woolsthorpe.  The  stone  on  which 
one  was  cut  was  taken  down  in  1844  and 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  for  its  mu¬ 
seum.  In  his  youth,  Newton  must  have  been 
a  marvel  of  industry  ;  his  book-shelves  were 
made  by  his  own  hands  from  deal  boxes; 
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his  room  was  decorated  with  pictures  which 
he  had  painted  and  framed  himself,  and 
though  he  afterwards  disliked  poetry  he  as¬ 
serted  that  he  had  “  excelled  particularly  in 
making  verses.”  Surely  with  studies,  me¬ 
chanics  and  accomplishments,  all  told  the 
lad  wasted  no  time. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  Isaac 
left  Grantham  and  went  to  reside  with  his 
mother,  his  two  half  sisters  and  his  half- 
brother  at  Woolsthorpe,  his  step-father  hav¬ 
ing  died.  It  was  time  that  he  should  decide 
upon  his  future  occupation  and  his  mother 
tried  to  fit  him  for  his  father’s  calling,  that 
of  a  farmer  and  grazier.  Imagine  him  on 
Saturday  perched  on  a  market  cart  loaded 
with  grain  and  other  produce,  on  his  way  to 
Grantham.  His  mother  had  charged  him  to 
sell  the  load  and  purchase  articles  needed  in 
the  family,  and  had  sent  a  faithful  servant 
with  the  lad  to  teach  the  arts  of  buying  and 
selling,  for  which  the  future  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  had  no  fancy.  He  accom¬ 
panied  the  servant  as  far  as  the  inn  where 
the  horses  were  fed,  then  went  to  his  former 
boarding-place,  Mr.  Clark’s,  and  was  busy 
with  a  parcel  of  old  books  in  the  attic  there 
till  the  bargains  were  made  and  the  servant 
ready  to  start  for  home.  When  the  literary 
treasures  in  the  attic  were  exhausted,  the 
youth  went  with  the  man  of  bargains  part 
of  the  way,  and  sat  under  a  wayside  hedge 
absorbed  in  a  favorite  author  till  the  market 
cart  passed,  homeward  bound.  Nor  did 
he  prove  himself  in  other  respects  an  effi¬ 
cient  farmer  ;  the  cattle  put  under  his  care 
browsed  on  the  growing  crops  and  the  sheep 
took  their  fill  of  the  tender  corn,  while  their 
guardian,  unmindful  of  the  meek  mischief- 
makers,  sat  reading  under  a  tree,  making 
models  with  his  pocket-knife  or  watching 
his  “  under-shot  wheel  whirling  the  glitter¬ 
ing  spray  from  its  float  boards  or  arresting 
the  passing  traveler  by  its  aqueous  pulsa¬ 
tions.” 

His  mother,  satisfied  at  last  that  her  eld¬ 
est  son  would  never  manage  a  farm  profita¬ 
bly  and  convinced  that  his  taste  for  books 
was  no  mere  boyish  fancy,  decided  to  give 
him  all  possible  opportunities  to  cultivate 
his  talents.  There  is  a  tradition  in  Grantham 
that  on  the  day  he  finally  left  school,  his 


venerable  teacher,  Mr.  Stokes,  called  Isaac 
up  before  the  pupils  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  spoke  of  the  boy’s  talents  and  character 
and  begged  his  old  associates  to  emulate 
him. 

On  the  eighth  of  July,  1GG1,  he  was  ma¬ 
triculated  sizar  at  Trinity  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Though  he  was  not  particularly 
well  fitted,  such  were  his  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  habits  of  independent  study,  that 
he  was  sometimes  in  advance  of  his  tutors. 
Once  having  been  notified  that  Kepler’s  Op¬ 
tics  would  furnish  the  subject  for  a  series  of 
readings,  he  procured  the  book  and  mastered 
it  before  the  readings  commenced.  About 
the  same  time  he  bought  at  a  fair  a  treatise 
on  astrology,  and  as  he  could  not  understand 
some  of  its  statements  without  a  knowledge 
of  trigonometry  he  purchased  an  English 
Euclid,  but  finding  some  of  the  problems 
quite  self-evident  he  threw  aside  the  book, 
astonished  that  anyone  should  write  demon¬ 
strations  of  things  so  simple.  Afterwards 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  well 
grounded  in  the  elements  of  Euclid  before 
undertaking  more  advance  works.  Newton’s 
biographers  do  not  trace  minutely  his  college 
course ;  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
January,  1G65,  and  in  the  same  year  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing  his  first  discovery  of  flux¬ 
ions.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  retired 
to  his  home  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  plague  which  caused  the  dismissal  of  the 
college.  It  was  then,  while  sitting  alone  in 
the  Woolsthorpe  garden,  that  the  fall  of  the 
apple  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  gravity 
and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  law's  on  w  hich 
now  rest  the  leading  proofs  of  modern  as¬ 
tronomy.  The  decayed  remains  of  the  tree 
were  taken  down  in  1820  and  the  wood  pre¬ 
served. 

The  plague  having  disappeared,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Cambridge,  was  elected  “minor 
fellow”  on  the  ‘first  of  October,  16G7,  and 
had  an  apartment  called  the  “  spiritual  cham¬ 
ber”  assigned  him.  In  March,  1668,  he 
took  his  master’s  degree,  and  in  1669  was 
spoken  of  as  a  “Fellow  of  our  College  and 
a  young  man  .  .  .  with  unparalleled  genius 
wTho  has  made  great  progress  in  ”  a  certain 
branch  of  mathematics.  On  the  20th  of 
October,  1669,  he  was  appointed  Lucasian 
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professor  of  mathematics.  If  we  would  bring 
before  us  Isaac  Newton,  now  fairly  started 
on  his  scientific  career,  we  may  imagine  a 
quiet  young  man,  not  above  middle  height, 
of  “  most  sedate  and  humble  carriage,  never 
seemingly  angry,  of  profound  thought,  his 
countenance  mild,  pleasant  aud  comely  ;  ” 
who  could  be  drawn  from  his  chambers  by 
none  of  the  recreations  in  which  most  young 
men  delight ;  who  seldom  went  out  except 
to  read  his  lectures ;  whose  time  was  spent 
in  mathematical  calculations  and  in  experi¬ 
ments  in  optics,  chemistry,  and  alchemy ; 
whom  students  described  as  “  mighty  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  learning,  a  most  excellent  phi¬ 
losopher  and  divine ;  ”  to  whose  rooms  in  col¬ 
lege  foreigners  resorted,  anxious  to  converse 
with  the  man  of  transcendent  genius.  We 
may  think  of  this  young  man  as  growing 
gray  at  thirty,  so  much  absorbed  in  his  stud¬ 
ies  that  he  often  forgot  his  meals  or  sat  up 
all  night  when  his  chemical  experiments  re¬ 
quired  watching. 

When  a  young  man  Newton  was  so  unprac¬ 
tical  as  to  trifle  with  his  health ;  but  he 
learned  by  experience  the  folly  of  trying  to 
cultivate  his  mind  at  the  expense  of  his  body. 
The  story  of  the  little  dog  Diamond  over¬ 
turning  the  candle  and  setting  fire  to  valu¬ 
able  papers,  and  that  of  a  large  hole  in  the 
door  for  the  pet  cat  and  the  smaller  one 
afterwards  cut  for  the  kitten,  are  pronounced 
by  the  best  informed  sheer  fabrications  ;  for 
said  his  relative,  Dr.  Humphrey  Newton, 
who  was  five  years  his  assistant  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  “  Sir  Isaac  never  had  any  commun¬ 
ion  with  dogs  and  cats.” 

In  1668  Newton  made  the  first  reflecting 
telescope ;  the  members  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  heard  of  it  and  asked  to  see  it.  The 
instrument  was  sent  them  and  is  still  care- 
fully  preserved  in  their  library,  bearing  the 
inscription,  “  The  first  reflecting  telescope,  in¬ 
vented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  made  with  his 
own  hands.”  In  1672  the  Royal  Society,  de¬ 
sirous  of  securing  to  his  own  country  the 
credit  of  Newton’s  discoveries,  elected  him 
a  fellow. 

When  Newton  was  forty-four  years  old  he 
was  brought  into  direct  collision  with  his 
sovereign,  James  II,  who  seemed  bent  on 
his  own  destruction  in  his  efforts  to  fasten 


popery  on  England.  He  determined  that 
the  universities  should  be  made  subservient 
to  this  end,  and  having  illegally  forced  a 
Roman  Catholic  dean  on  ChristChurch,  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  sent  to  Cambridge  a  mandamus  for 
the  admission,  as  Master  of  Arts,  of  an  igno¬ 
rant  Benedictine  monk,  Alban  Francies,  who 
was  to  dispense  with  the  usual  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  and  supremacy.  “  The  academical 
functionaries,  divided  between  reverence  for 
the  king  and  reverence  for  the  law,  were  in 
great  distress.  Messengers  were  dispatched 
in  all  haste  to  the  Duke  of  Albermarle, 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  re¬ 
quested  to  represent  the  matter  properly  to 
the  king.  Meanwhile  the  register  and  bedels 
waited  on  Francis  and  informed  him  that 
when  he  would  take  the  oaths  according  to 
law  he  should  be  instantly  admitted.  He 
refused  to  be  sworn,  remonstrated  with  the 
officers  of  the  University  on  their  disregard 
of  the  royal  mandate,  and  finding  them  reso¬ 
lute,  took  horse  and  hastened  to  relate  his 
grievances  at  the  palace.”  As  every  Master 
of  Arts  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  senate  of 
the  university,  the  members  justly  regarded 
the  admission  of  Father  Francis  as  the  small 
end  of  the  wedge  by  which  Romish  influ¬ 
ence  was  to  be  driven  into  the  institution. 
A  menacing  letter  came  from  London  ;  the 
senate,  still  firm  in  its  refusal,  returned  a 
respectful  answer.  The  law  was  clearly  in 
favor  of  the  recusants  but  it  was  a  question 
of  will,  not  law,  with  James. 

The  university  was  summoned  to  appear 
by  vice-chancellor  and  deputies  before  the 
High  Commission  at  Westminster ;  New¬ 
ton  was  chosen  one  of  the  deputies  by  the 
senate,  consisting  of  all  the  Doctors  and 
Masters.  A  meeting  of  the  delegation  was 
held.  Previous  to  its  departure,  a  proposi¬ 
tion  was  made  and  a  paper  drawn  up  for 
signatures  binding  the  university  to  grant 
the  degree,  provided  it  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  precedent.  Some  of  the  deputies, 
dreading  no  doubt  a  personal  encounter 
with  the  incensed  king  or  his  immediate 
agents,  were  disposed  to  yield.  Newton 
rose  from  his  chair  and  taking  “two  or 
three  turns  round  the  room  ”  said  to  the 
“bedel  then  standing  by  the  fire,”  “this 
is  giving  up  the  question.”  “  So  it  is,”  re- 
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plied  the  bedel,  “  why  don’t  you  go  and 
speak  to  it  ?  ”  Newton  returned  to  the  table, 
expressed  his  opinion  and  proposed  that 
council  should  be  consulted.  The  paper 
was  submitted  to  a  lawyer,  and  his  opinion 
coinciding  with  that  of  Newton,  the  other 
deputies  concurred. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1687,  the  deputation 
made  a  formal  appearance  in  the  council 
chamber  and  was  dismissed.  On  the  7th  of 
May,  when  they  defended  their  plea,  a  great 
concourse  filled  the  chamber.  At  the  head 
of  the  board  sat  George,  Lord  Jeffries,  who 
has  been  pronounced,  “  the  worst  tool  ever 
used  for  the  destruction  of  freedom  by  the 
house  of  Stuart.”  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  was  Lord  Chamberlain.  lie  was 
a  man  of  fashion  who,  says  Macauley,  “  our 
generation  despises  for  a  poetaster ;  ”  a  man 
who,  though  able  and  eloquent,  was  for  his 
moral  character  “  entitled  to  no  respect ;  ” 
a  man  who  lived  and  died  a  skeptic,  but  who 
could  ridicule  Romish  superstition  or  profess 
adherence  to  it,  as  royal  favor  could  be  gained 
by  one  course  or  the  other.  Before  such  a 
tribunal  appeared  the  timid  vice-chancellor, 
Dr.  John  Pechell,  and  the  eight  deputies, 
among  them  Isaac  Newton,  then  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  genius.  “  Ilis  great  work,  the 
Principia,  -which  entitles  him  to  the  highest 
place  among  geometricians  and  natural  phi¬ 
losophers  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  had  been 
some  time  printing  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  was  almost  ready  for 
publication.  He  was  the  steady  friend  of 
civil  liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
but  his  habits  by  no  means  fitted  him  for 
the  conflicts  of  active  life.  He  therefore 
stood  modestly  silent  among  the  delegates, 
and  left  to  men  more  versed  in  practical 
business  the  task  of  pleading  the  cause  of 
his  beloved  university.”  Jeffries  brought 
into  play  the  insolence  that  had  so  often 
caused  squalid,  forlorn  prisoners  at  the  bar 
of  the  Old  Bailey  to  shiver  before  a  brutal, 
merciless  judge,  and  soon  reduced  the  vice 
chancellor  to  helpless  agitation.  "When 
other  delegates  began  to  speak  they  were 
silenced  with,  “  you  are  not  the  vice-chancel- 
lor;  when  you  are  you  may  talk.  Till  then 
it  will  become  you  to  hold  your  peace.”  So 
they  were  ordered  out  of  court.  In  a  short 


time  they  were  recalled,  told  tliat  Dr.  Pechell 
was  dismissed  from  his  vice-chancellorship 
and  deprived  of  all  his  emoluments  as  Mas¬ 
ter  of  a  college,  “emoluments  which  were 
strictly  in  the  nature  of  a  freehold  jwoperty.” 
“  As  for  you,”  said  Jeffries,  to  the  delegates, 
“  most  of  you  are  divines.  I  will  therefore 
send  you  home  with  a  text  of  scripture ;  ‘  Go 
your  way  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing 
happen  unto  you  !  ’  ”  The  delegates  did  go 
their  way  and  reported  to  their  constituents, 
who  elected  vice-chancellor  John  Baldestone, 
a  man  of  much  spirit,  who  promised,  “  that 
while  he  held  the  office,  neither  religion  nor 
the  rights  of  the  body  should  through  his 
means  be  invaded.”  Alban  Francis  went 
without  his  degree ;  but  not  many  months 
after  the  memorable  hearing,  so  called,  the 
king  sent  his  officers  to  Oxford  attended  by 
three  troops  of  cavalry  with  drawn  swords, 
to  install  over  Magdalen  College  a  president 
obnoxious  on  account  of  his  sympathy  with 
Rome. 

Newton  returned  to  his  studies  and  soon 
his  greatest  work,  “  The  Principia,”  was 
published,  Dr.  Edmund  Halley  having  fur¬ 
nished  the  means.  The  part  which  tl>e 
author  had  taken  in  defending  the  rights  of 
the  university  was  appreciated,  and  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  institution  in  the 
convention  of  1689,  called  by  William  of 
Orange.  Though  not  a  talking,  he  wTas  a 
working  member.  Party  spirit  ran  high  at 
Cambridge,  friends  and  opponents  of  James 
wrere  there,  and  disturbances  had  broken  out 
among  the  students.  In  the  midst  of  the 
excitement,  the  philosopher,  little  accus¬ 
tomed  to  wrangle  and  tumult,  “  conducted 
himself  with  firmness  and  moderation,  main¬ 
taining  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  exhibiting  a  capacity  for  business 
that  could  scarcely  be  expected  of  one  w  ho 
had  mixed  so  little  in  society.” 

When  Newton  was  fifty  years  old  he  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  lack  of  strength  and  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits;  his  application  to  study 
had  been  intense;  his  services  to  science 
were  acknowledged  in  all  learned  circles 
but,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  friends, 
he  had  reaped  little  pecuniary  advantage. 
He  complained  of  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep 
and  said  that  he  did  not  possess  that  “con- 
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sistency  of  mind  that  had  hitherto  been  ” 
his.  Though  his  intellect  was  still  brilliant 
and  his  capacity  for  mental  effort  far  above 
that  of  ordinary  men,  he  yielded  to  low 
spirits,  perhaps  when  looking  forward  to 
old  age  when  he  could  no  longer  take  an 
interest  in  studies  that  had  delighted  him 
and  fyenefitted  the  world,  but  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  own  needs.  His  income  from 
his  professorship  was  not  large  and  his  as¬ 
sistance  to  needy  relatives  and  others  had 
been  prompted  by  generosity  rather  than 
regulated  by  self-interest.  So  cramped  was 
he  for  money  in  1673  that  he  thought  of 
resigning  his  fellowship  with  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  and  in  1675  the  council  of  the  society 
voted  to  dispense  with  his  quarterly  pay¬ 
ments,  because  he  was  “  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  he  desired  to  be  excused.” 

Through  the  influence  of  his  friend, Charles 
Montague,  afterwards  Lord  Halifax,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Newton  was  ap¬ 
pointed  warden  of  the  mint  in  1695;  the 
place  was  worth  between  six  and  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year,  “  then  a  handsome  in¬ 
dependence.”  In  1699  he  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  master  and  w'orker  of  the 
mint,  with  an  income  of  from  twelve  to  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  a  year.  “  The  mint,  like  every 
other  public  establishment  in  the  kingdom, 
had  become  a  nest  of  idlers  and  jobbers. 
The  important  office  of  warden  had  become 
a  mere  sinecure  and  had  been  filled  by  a 
succession  of  fine  noblemen,  who  were  well 
known  at  the  hazard-table  of  Whitehall, 
but  who  never  condescended  to  come  near 
the  tower.”  “  The  ability,  the  industry  and 
the  strict  uprightness  of  the  great  philoso¬ 
pher  speedily  produced  a  complete  revolu¬ 
tion.” 

‘  The  exigences  of  the  people  were  great, 
the  currency  was  sadly  depreciated  by  clip¬ 
ping,  the  new  coinage  was  hoarded  in  the 
hope  that  parliament  by  bill,  (fiat,  shall  we 
say  ?)  would  make  a  nine-penny  piece  a  shil¬ 
ling,  and  the  energies  of  the  chancellor  and 
of  the  master  of  the  mint  were  taxed  to  the 
uttermost.  Their  predecessor  had  thought 
it  a  great  feat  to  coin  silver  to  the  amount 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  week.  When 
Montague  talked  of  thirty  thousand  the  cry 
was  ‘  impossible.’  Nineteen  mills  were  put 


in  motion  in  the  tower ;  men  were  trained 
there  and  sent  to  mints  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Bristol,  York,  Exeter,  Norwich  and 
Chester. 

“  The  machinery  and  the  workmen  were 
welcomed  to  the  new  stations  with  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  guns.  The 
weekly  issue  increased  to  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  to  eighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand.” 

Newton’s  mathematical  education  fitted 
him  to  understand  and  oversee  the  accounts, 
and  by  his  integrity  he  gave  direction  to  the 
conduct  of  every  officer  and  clerk  in  the 
mint.  On  one  occasion  he  was  approached 
by  an  agent  who  offered  him  a  bribe  of 
six  thousand'  pounds,  which  was  refused. 
“  There  would  be  no  dishonesty  in  taking 
it ;  you  do  not  understand  your  own  inter¬ 
ests,”  said  the  go-between. 

“  I  know  well  enough  what  my  duty  is 
and  no  bribes  shall  corrupt  me,”  was  the 
reply. 

“  But  I  come  from  a  g’eat  duchess — you 
would  not  refuse  so  great  a  lady ;  besides 
she  has  power  to  advance  the  interests  of 
those  she  chooses  to  favor,”  persisted  the 
agent. 

“  I  desire  you  to  tell  the  lady,  that  if  she 
were  here  herself  and  had  made  me  this 
offer  I  would  have  desired  her  to  go  out  of 
my  house  ;  and  so  I  desire  you  or  you  shall 
be  turned  out,”  Newton  answered.  Oh  !  for 
a  score  or  two  of  Isaac  Newtons  in  our 
country  now. 

Our  philosopher  was  raised  above  all 
pecuniary  anxiety  and  honors  increased. 
In  1701  he  was  again  elected  to  parliament, 
defeating  by  a  large  majority  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  opponent.  On  the  30th  of  November, 
1703,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  annually  re-elected  while  he 
lived.  Queen  Anne  conferred  knighthood 
upon  him  in  1705. 

Newton’s  leading  discoveries  were  flux¬ 
ions,  the  laws  of  gravity,  stated  at  length  in 
his  “Principia,”  and  that  light  is  not  homo¬ 
geneous  but  composed  of  differently  colored 
rays  of  differing  refrangibility.  Modest  in 
self-estimate,  in  writing  to  Hooke  of  some 
of  his  discoveries  about  light  he  said,  “  If  I 
have  seen  farther  it  is  by  standing  on  the 
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shoulders  of  giants.”  He  was  slow  to  pub¬ 
lish,  fearing  that  he  might  be  drawn  into 
disputes  ;  he  was  reluctant  “  to  part  with  so 
substantial  a  blessing  as  ”  his  quiet.  “  I 
see  I  have  made  myself  a  slave  to  philoso¬ 
phy  ”  he  wrote  in  1G76,  “  but  if  I  get  free  of 
Mr.  Linus’  business  I  will  resolutely  bid 
adieu  to  it  eternally,  excepting  what  I  do 
for  my  private  satisfaction  or  leave  to  come 
out  after  me;  for  I  see  a  man  must  either 
resolve  to  put  out  nothing  new  or  to  become 
a  slave  to  defend  it.”  Sir  David  Brewster 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Newton  brought 
upon  himself  the  very  trouble  he  wished  to 
escape,  since  if  he  had  published  more 
promptly  his  discovery  of  fluxions  he  would 
have  clearly  established  his  priority  of  claim 
and  avoided  his  bitter  controversy  with  Lieb- 
nitz,  a  controversy  which  added  one  more 
to  the  many  proofs  that  great  men  are  sel¬ 
dom  exempt  from  the  petty  failings  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

We  have  seen  Newton  the  boy,  active, 
original  and  busy  ;  Newton  the  student,  ab¬ 
sorbed,  excelling  ;  Newton  the  investigator, 
successful  and  honored  ;  Newton  the  son, 
affectionate  and  attentive;  Newton  the  pub¬ 
lic  officer,  energetic  and  incorruptible  ;  what 
of  Newton  the  Christian?  Brewster,  his 
principal  biographer,  says  he  “  was  a  sincere 
and  humble  believer  in  the  leading  doctrines 
of  our  religion,  and  lived  conformably  to  its 
precepts.  .  .  He  had  been  a  searcher  of  the 
Scriptures  from  his  youth,  and  found  it  no 
abrupt  transition  to  pass  from  the  study  of 
the  material  universe  to  an  investigation  of 
the  profoundest  truths  and  the  most  obscure 
predictions  of  Holy  Writ.”  The  Scotch 
mathematician  John  Craig  wras  a  friend  of 
Newton’s,  and  in  the  year  that  the  philoso¬ 
pher  died  wrote  as  follows  :  “  II  is  great  ap¬ 
plication  in  his  inquiries  into  nature  did 
not  make  him  unmindful  of  the  great  Author 
of  nature.  They  were  very  little  acquainted 
with  him  who  imagine  that  he  was  so  in¬ 
tent  upon  his  studies  of  geometry  and  phi¬ 
losophy  as  to  neglect  that  of  religion  and 
other  things  subservient  to  it.  And  this  I 
know,  that  he  was  much  more  solicitous  in 
his  inquiries  into  the  Christian  religion  than 
into  philosophy.”  He  “  had  read  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  and  ecclesiastical  historians 


with  great  exactness,  and  had  drawn  up  in 
writing  great  collections  out  of  both  ;  and 
to  show  how  earnest  he  was  in  religion,  he 
had  written  a  long  explication  of  remarkable 
parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  while 
his  understanding  was  in  the  greatest  per¬ 
fection.” 

December  30,  1691,  “  died  Robert  Boyle, 
illustrious  as  one  of  those  who  first  broke 
ground  as  a  pioneer  in  the  great  field  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  also  a  loyal  serv¬ 
ant  in  the  household  of  Christianity.  By 
his  last  will  this  great  man  founded  for¬ 
ever  a  lecture  in  defense  of  the  Christian 
faith  against  infidels,  an  order  of  philoso¬ 
phers  who  by  that  time  mustered  in  great 
force  up  and  down  Christendom.  .  .  . 

Such  a  lecture,  therefore,  consquently  of 
necessity,  such  a  lecture  as  Boyle  now  en¬ 
deavored  to  raise  up  formed  a  championship 
on  behalf  of  the  Christian  faith  such  as 
crowned  heads  appoint  for  the  defense  of 
disputed  worldly  pretensions.  The  annual 
endowmient  was  £  50  for  each  course  of  lect¬ 
ures.  But  the  money  was  nothing ;  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  the  credit,  the  glory,  lay  in  the 
weight  and  solemnity  of  the  service.  .  .  . 
On  the  19th  of  February,  1692,  Bentley  was 
appointed  to  the  office.  The  series  of  lect¬ 
ures  which  he  preached  in  discharge  of  his 
duty  is  deservedly  valued  to  this  day.  .  . 
The  lectures  were  triumphant.”1  When 
about  to  print  his  last  two  lectures,  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  Dr.  Bentley,  then  a 
young  man  and  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  having  founded  some  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  discoveries  stated  in  Newton’s 
Principia,  wrote  to  the  author  for  advice  and 
assistance.  In  reply  Newton  returned  the 
celebrated  four  Bentley  letters  which  begin 
with  these  words  ;  “  When  I  wrote  my  trea¬ 
tise  about  our  system,  I  had  an  eye  upon 
such  principles  as  might  work  with  consid¬ 
ering  men  for  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  and 
nothing  can  rejoice  me  more  than  to  find 
it  useful  for  that  purpose.  But  if  I  have 
done  the  public  any  service  this  wyay,  it  is 
due  to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient 
thought.”  In  the  second  letter  Newton 
says,  “  I  am  compelled  to  ascribe  the  frame 
of  this  system  to  an  intelligent  Agent.”  In 
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the  seventh  lecture  Dr.  Bentley  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  obligation  to  the  “  most  admira¬ 
ble  sagacity  and  industry”  of  “that  very 
excellent  and  divine  theorist,  Mr.  Isaac 
Newton,”  and  closed  the  course  thus  ;  “An 
eternal  usefulness  of  things,  an  eternal  good 
sense,  cannot  possibly  be  conceived  without 
an  eternal  wisdom  and  understanding.  But 
that  can  be  no  other  than  that  ‘eternal  and 
omnipotent  God,  that  by  wisdom  hath  founded 
the  earth ,  and  by  understanding  hath  established 
the  heavens ;’  to  Whom  be  all  honor  and  glory 
and  praise  and  adoration,  from  henceforth 
and  forever  more.  Amen.” 

Newton  brought  to  bear  on  his  studies, 
scientific  and  religious,  all  the  patience  of 
the  plodder,  all  the  independence  of  the 
genius.  Atheism  was  to  him  utterly  sense¬ 
less  and  unnatural.  “Opposite  to  godli¬ 
ness,”  he  declared,  “is  atheism  in  profes¬ 
sion  and  idolatry  in  practice.  .  .  .  Can  it  be 
by  accident  that  all  birds,  beasts,  and  men 
have  their  right  side  and  left  alike  shaped 
(except  in  their  bowels),  and  just  two  eyes 
and  no  more  on  either  side  of  the  face,  and 
just  two  ears  and  no  more  on  either  side  of 
the  head,  and  a  nose  with  two  holes,  and 
either  four  legs  or  two  wings  or  two  arms  on 
the  shoulders,  and  two  legs  on  the  hips  and 
no  more?  Whence  arises  this  uniformity 
in  all  their  outward  shapes  but  from  the  coun¬ 
sel  and  contrivance  of  an  author  ?  Whence  is 
it  that  the  eyes  of  all  living  creatures  are  trans¬ 
parent  from  the  bottom,  and  the  only  trans¬ 
parent  member  in  the  body  having  on  the 
outside  a  hard  transparent  skin,  and  within 
transparent  humors  with  a  crystalline  lense, 
all  of  them  so  finely  shaped  and  fitted  for  vis¬ 
ion  that  no  artist  can  mend  them  ?  Did  blind 
chance  know  that  there  was  light  and  what 
was  its  refraction,  and  fit  the  eyes  of  all  crea¬ 
tures,  after  the  most  curious  manner,  to  make 
use  of  it?  These  and  such  like  considerations 
always  have,  and  ever  will  prevail  with  man¬ 
kind,  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Being  who 
made  all  things  and  has  all  in  His  power,  and 
Who  therefore  is  to  be  feared.”  This  way, 
so  plain  that  “  the  wayfaring  man  though  a 
fool  need  not  err  therein,”  was  also  the  way 
for  this  profound  thinker.  Further  on  in 
the  paper  cited  above  he  wrote,  “We  -are, 
therefore,  to  acknowledge  one  God,  eternal, 


omnipresent,  omnipotent,  the  Creator  of  all 
thiugs,  most  wise,  most  just,  most  good, 
most  holy.  We  must  love  Him,  fear  Him, 
honor  Him,  trust  Him,  pray  to  Him,  give 
Ilim  thanks,  praise  Him,  hallow  His  name, 
obey  Ilis  commandments  and  set  times  apart 
for  His  service  as  we  are  directed  in  the 
third  and  fourth  commandments,  for  ‘this  is 
the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  His  command¬ 
ments  and  His  commandments  are  not 
grievous.’  I  John  v.  3.” 

This  is  Newton’s  advice  to  the  searcher 
for  the  hid  treasure :  “  1st.  The  study  of 
the  scr  iptures,  in  humility  and  singleness  of 
heart.  2d.  Prayer  to  the  Father  of  Lights 
to  enlighten  him.  3d.  Obedience  to  what 
is  already  revealed  to  him,  remembering 
that  the  practice  of  what  wre  do  know  is  the 
surest  way  to  more  knowledge,  our  infallible 
guide  having  told  us,  ‘  If  any  man  will  do 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  (His  will)  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine.’  John  vii,  17. 
4th.  We  leave  him  to  the  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  those  whom  he  thinks  best  able 
to  instruct  him  ;  no  man  or  society  of  men 
having  any  authority  to  impose  their  opin¬ 
ions  or  interpretations  on  any  other,  the 
meanest  Christian,  since  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion  every  man  must  know  and  believe 
and  give  account  for  himself. 

Newton  was  sometimes  the  confidant  of 
persons  in  religious  perplexity.  One  w'hom 
he  had  helped  wrote  while  alarmingly  ill, 
that  he  thanked  God  that  his  “  soul  was  ex¬ 
tremely  quiet,”  in  wdiich  Newton  had  “the 
chief  share”  Another  wrote;  “I  have 
done  and  will  do  my  best  while  I  live  to 
follow  your  advice  to  repent  and  believe.  I 
pray  often  as  I  am  able  that  God  would 
make  me  sincere  and  change  my  heart.” 
This  great  scholar  by  precept  and  example 
led  others  to  revere  the  God  whom  he  adored. 
Voltaire  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Elements 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Newton  says,  “Ire- 
member  that  in  many  conferences  I  had 
with  Dr.  Clarke,  the  philosopher  never  pro¬ 
nounced  the  name  of  God  but  with  a  delib¬ 
eration  and  reverence  very  remarkable.  I 
avowed  to  him  the  impression  it  made  on 
me ;  and  he  told  me  it  was  from  Newton 
that  he  had  insensibly  acquired  this  custom, 
which  ought  to  be,  indeed,  that  of  everyone. 
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.  .  .  All  the  philosophy  of  Newton  conducts 
necessarily  to  the  knowledge  of  a  supreme 
Being,  who  has  created  all,  arranged  all 
without  restraint.  If  matter  gravitates,  it 
has  received  gravity  from  God  ;  if  the  plan¬ 
ets  turn  one  way  rather  than  another,  it  is 
the  hand  of  the  Creator  which  has  directed 
their  course  in  that  way,  with  perfect  lib¬ 
erty.” 

A  clergyman,  the  son  of  Newton’s  room¬ 
mate  at  Cambridge,  writing  under  date  Jan¬ 
uary,  1728,  tells  of  charitable  benefactions 
that  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  Newton 
through  those  of  his  father  and  through  his 
own,  and  adds,  “  We  have  been  the  dispen¬ 
sers  of  many  dozens  of  Bibles  sent  by  him 
for  poor  people,  and  I  have  many  by  me,  sent 
by  him  for  the  same  purpose.”  A  member 
of  his  household  said,  “  The  book  which 
was  commonly  lying  before  him  and  which 
he  read  at  last,  was  a  duodecimo  Bible.” 
Though  an  attendant  on  the  worship  of  the 
established  church,  he  repeatedly  refused  to 
take  orders,  when  it  would  have  been  for  his 
advantage  to  do  so ;  he  thought  he  could  do 
more  good  as  a  layman  and  he  could  not 
subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  without 
mental  reservation. 

Newton  never  married.  When  he  was  at 
Grantham  he  became  attached  to  Miss 
Story,  a  step-daughter  of  Mr.  Clark  with 
whom  he  boarded,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
lack  of  fortune  prevented  their  union.  The 
lady  was  twice  married  and  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  but  her  quondam  lover  never  lost 
his  esteem  for  her;  when  he  visited  Wools- 
thorpe  he  always  called  upon  her,  and  more 
than  once  sent  her  the  pecuniary  aid  which 
she  needed. 

In  Newton  the  imaginative  faculty  was 
almost  extinguished  by  greater  powers.  He 
retained  some  taste  for  pictures,  but  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  sculptors  art  he  called  “  stone 
dolls.  ’  After  he  went  to  London  to  reside, 
he  kept  a  carriage  and  six  servants  and  gave 
elegant  entertainments.  His  niece,  Miss 
Barton,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  talent, 
presided  over  his  house.  Affable  in  his 
manners  and  generous  in  his  charities,  he 
who  gave  away  nothing  while  he  lived  did 
not  give  at  all,  he  said.  Newton  was  plain 
in  his  dress  and  temperate  in  his  diet. 


When  asked  to  take  snuff  or  tobacco  he  re¬ 
fused  saying,  that  he  “  would  make  no  neces¬ 
sities  for  himself.”  He  retained  his  faculties 
in  an  unusual  degree  in  his  old  age,  being 
able  to  read  manuscript  without  spectacles 
to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  A  few  weeks 
before  his  death  he  destroyed  many  manu¬ 
scripts  written  with  his  own  hand.  As  his 
strength  failed  his  friends  found  it  difficult 
to  induce  him  to  refrain  from  exertion.  In 
his  last  illness  he  experienced  violent  fits  of 
pain  with  very  brief  intervals,  and  though 
the  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  his  face  in  the 
paroxysms,  he  never  uttered  a  cry  or  com¬ 
plaint  or  displayed  the  least  marks  of  impa¬ 
tience,  but  during  the  short  intervals  of  relief 
would  smile  and  talk  with  his  usual  cheerful¬ 
ness.  On  Monday  the  twentieth  of  March, 
1727,  he  expired  without  pain,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  On  Tuesday  the 
twenty-eighth  the  body  lay  in  Jerusalem 
Chamber;  from  thence  it  was  carried  to 
Westminster  Abbey  and  buried  near  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  choir  on  the  left  hand,  the 
pall  bearers  being  six  noblemen,  fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1731  his  relatives 
who  inherited  his  personal  estate  erected  a 
monument  commemorative  of  Newton  and 
his  discoveries  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  objects  in  the  Abbey.  On  the  fourth 
of  July,  1755,  a  full  length  statue  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  was  placed  in  the  anti-chapel  of 
Trinity  College,  and  at  the  south  end  of  the 
college  is  a  stained  glass  window  representing 
George  III.  about  to  bestow  a  laurel  chaplet 
on  Newton,  while  Minerva  stands  by.  The 
house  where  Newton  was  born  is  carefully 
preserved,  a  poetical  inscription  has  been 
placed  on  the  outside,  and  in  the  room 
where  he  first  saw  the  light  a  marble  slab 
has  been  put  up,  bearing  the  epitaph  which 
Pope  intended  for  the  Westminster  Abbey 
monument : 

Nature  and  Nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in  night; 

God  said,  ‘  Let  Newton  he!  ’  and  all  was  light. 

But  Newton’s  grandest,  most  enduring  me¬ 
morial  was  his  “  Mathematical  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy,”  commonly  called  “  The 
Principia.”  Lord  Brougham  declared  it  to 
be  “  the  greatest  work  ever  composed  by 
man.”  Even  to  understand  it  is  above  the 
average  mind,  so  condensed  are  its  state- 
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ments,  so  much  did  the  author  presume  on 
the  mathematical  knowledge  of  his  readers. 
When  the  second  edition  was  being  prepared 
for  publication  by  Roger  Cotes,  Newton 
added  at  the  close  of  the  last  book  a  scholium 
from  which  we  extract  the  following ;  “  This 
most  beautiful  system  of  the  sun,  planets 
and  comets  could  only  proceed  from  the 
counsel  and  dominion  of  an  intelligent  and 
powerful  Being.  And  if  fixed  stars  are  the 
centers  of  other  like  systems,  these,  being 
formed  by  the  like  wise  counsel,  must  be 
all  subject  to  the  dominion  of  One.  .  .  . 

This  Being  governs  all  things,  not  as  the  soul 
of  the  world,  but  as  Lord  over  all.  .  .  . 

The  supreme  God  is  a  Being  eternal,  infinite, 
absolutely  perfect ;  but  a  Being  however 
perfect,  without  dominion,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  Lord  God  ;  ...  it  is  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  a  spiritual  Being  which  constitutes  a 
God  ;  .  .  .  and  from  His  true  dominion 

it  follows  that  the  true  God  is  a  living,  in¬ 
telligent  and  powerful  Being ;  and  from  His 
other  perfections  that  He  is  supreme,  or 
most  perfect . As  a  blind  man 


has  no  idea  of  colors,  so  have  we  no  idea  of 
the  manner  by  which  the  all-wise  God  per¬ 
ceives  and  understands  all  things.  .  .  . 

We  know  Him  only  by  His  most  wise  and 
excellent  contrivance  of  things  and  final 
causes ;  we  admire  Him  for  His  perfections ; 
but  we  reverence  and  adore  Him  on  account 
of  His  dominion,  for  we  adore  Him  as  His 
servants.” 

“  I  know  not  what  I  may  appear  to  the 
world,”  said  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  “  but  to  my¬ 
self  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy 
playing  on  the  seashore  and  diverting  my¬ 
self  in  nowT  and  then  finding  a  smoother 
pebble  or  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered 
before  me.”  '  “  We  are  diffident  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  nature.  .  .  .  We  may  nobly  feel 

our  own  strength  in  the  face  of  man’s  work.” 
To- his  fellow  scientists  he  appeared  worthy 
of  their  “veneration,”  (Sir  John  Ilerschel) 
and  to  tread  the  paths  of  knowledge  with  a 
“  gigantic  walk.” 

Susan  D.  Nickerson. 
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Margaret  Neale,  a  girl  of  twenty  or  there¬ 
abouts,  sat  on  a  low  broad  stone  near  the 
edge  of  a  cliff  that  over-hung  the  sea.  Her 
features  were  irregular,  but  she  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  dark,  gipsy-like  beauty  of  her  own. 
Her  brown  stuff  gown  clung  closely  about 
her ;  her  hat  had  fallen  back  and  hung  care¬ 
lessly  by  the  strings ;  a  red  woolen  shawl 
was  wrapped  around  her  shoulders,  one  end 
trailing  off  over  the  scant,  gray  herbage. 
Her  hands  were  clasped  about  her  knees ; 
there  was  a  hard  set  look  about  the  unsmil¬ 
ing  mouth  ;  and  the  eyes,  that  were  some¬ 
times  most  tender,  had  a  dangerous  light  in 
them  as  they  gazed  steadfastly  off  over  the 
darkening  sea  to  the  distant  horizon,  still 
red  with  the  reflected  glow  of  the  sunset. 

At  a  little  distance,  but  with  his  back  to¬ 
wards  her,  and  his  steel-blue  eyes  just  as 
steadfastly  bent  in  the  opposite  direction, 


stood  Matthew  Erickson,  a  handsome  young 
fellow  enough,  in  the  rough  dress  of  a 
miner,  tall,  strong  and  ruddy,  with  a  full, 
curling,  chestnut  beard,  and  hair  of  the 
same  rich  color.  A  blue  ribbon  dangled 
from  his  left  hand. 

There  had  evidently  been  a  quarrel ;  and 
a  love  quarrhl  in  a  straggling  mining  ham¬ 
let  on  the  north-west  coast  of  England,  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  one  in  a  scattered 
fishing  hamlet  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Maine.  Forms  of  speech  may  differ;  but 
love  and  anger  are  much  the  same  the  wide 
world  over.  As  for  the  queer,  quaint  dia¬ 
lect  in  which  this  especial  pair  of  lovers 
poured  forth  their  mutual  grievances,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  reproduce  it  here. 
You  may  be  sure  they  said  “  yo  ”  for  “  you,” 
and“towd”for  “told,”  and  “canna”for 
“  cannot,”  and  “  ta  ”  for  “  thou.”  But  all 
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that  shall  be  taken  for  granted — if  not  for 
your  ease  and  comfort,  at  least  for  mine  ! 

Tired  of  the  silence  at  length,  the  young 
miner  sauntered  away  with  an  air  of  as¬ 
sumed  indifference,  and  picking  up  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  pebbles  slowly  ^tossed  them,  one  by 
one,  into  the  waves  below.  Margaret’s  eyes 
did  not  waver,  but  none  the- less  did  she 
follow  every  motion  of  his  hand.  Having 
watched  the  fall  of  his  last  pebble  he  came 
back  and  stood  behind  her,  winding  the  rib¬ 
bon  round  his  finger  to  its  evident  detri¬ 
ment. 

“  So  you  will  not  wear  it,  Meg  ?  ”  he  said 
at  last. 

“  No,  I  will  not,”  she  answered  without 
turning  her  head.  “  Why  do  you  vex  me  ? 
There ’s  no  more  to  be  said  about  it.” 

“  But  why,  Meg  V  ”  and  he  laid  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder  as  with  an  attempt  at  con¬ 
ciliation.  “  Tell  me  why  ?  Surely  you  can 
do  no  less.” 

“Because — because — I  can’t  abide  blue, 
Matt  Erickson.  It ’s  hateful  to  me.” 

“  But  /  like  it,  Meg  1  and  if  you  cared  for 
me  you  would  be  glad  to  wear  a  blue  ribbon 
to  the  fair  when  I  ask  it.” 

“Why  did  you  buy  it?”  she  asked 
shortly ;  turning  towards  him  by  a  hair’s 
breadth.  “  Not  to  please  me,  that ’s  sure  !  ” 

“Yes;  to  please  you,  and  to  please  my¬ 
self.  Jenny  wears  ribbons  as  blue  as  her 
own  eyes,  and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  say 
they  are  not  pretty.  You  are  just  stubborn, 
Meg.” 

Poor  Matt  1  In  his  uneducated,  mascu¬ 
line  blindness  he  could  not  see  that  the 
delicate  color  that  harmonized  so  well  with 
his  pretty  cousin’s  pink  and  white  cheeks 
and  sunny  curls,  was  utterly  unsuited  to  his 
brown  Meg,  who  needed  rich,  dark  hues 
and  warm  reds  to  brighten  her  somewhat 
swarthy  complexion. 

And  poor  Meg  !  She  had  an  instinctive 
sense  of  fitness  that  taught  her  this,  but  she 
was  not  wise  enough  to  know  how  to  explain 
it  to  her  somewhat  imperious  lover.  She 
could  only  say  she  “hated  blue  !  ” 

Besides,  Meg  had  carried  a  sore  spot  in 
her  heart  for  two  months ;  ever  since  this 
same  cousin  Jenny  of  Matt’s  came  on  a 
visit  to  Rysdyk.  She  was  a  dimpled,  deli¬ 


cate  little  creature  from  the  south — from 
near  London,  in  fact — where,  as  Meg  was 
very  certain,  everything  was  nicer  and  finer 
than  in  Lancashire.  Jenny’s  hands  were 
soft  and  white,  and  she  had  pretty  gowns  as 
befitted  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer 
who  kept  men-servants  and  maid-servants. 
And  she  had  a  pair  of  real  gold  ear-rings 
and  a  lace  scarf  !  Old  Mother  Marley  said 
it  was  real  lace,  but  of  that  Meg  was  not 
quite  sure.  That  was  a  height  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  to  which  she  was  not  certain  even 
Jenny  could  attain.  And  Jenny  had  sweet 
little  coaxing  ways  with  her;  and  she  was 
always  purring  round  her  cousin  Matt,  like 
a  kitten  ;  and — and — she  wore  blue  ribbons  ! 
Meg  would  none  of  them. 

She  sat  for  a  moment  as  if  turned  to  stone. 
Then  she  blazed  out, 

“  ‘Jenny  !’  ‘Jenny  1’  I  am  tired  of  ‘Jenny’ ! 
She  has  turned  your  head  with  her  flirting 
ways  like  a  butterfly,  and  her  yellow  hair 
and  her  finery.  Give  your  blue  ribbon  to 
her  and  take  her  to  the  fair— for  I  ’  11  not 
wear  it  1” 

“  And  you  ’ll  not  go  to  the  fair  either  ?  ” 
said  Matt,  in  tones  of  suppressed  passion. 
“  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  11  not  go  with  you,”  she  answered, 
growing  cool  herself  as  he  grew  angry. 
“  Yet  it ’s  likely  enough  that.  I  may  go. 
There  are  plenty  of  lads  who  would  be  glad 
to  take  me  w  ith  no  ribbons  at  all.” 

W ith  a  strong  effort  the  young  man  put 
the  cuib  upon  his  tongue,  but  his  lace  dark¬ 
ened.  “  You  will  go  with  me  or  with  no  one, 
Meg,”  he  said,  “  This  is  all  nonsense  —and 
we  to  be  married  next  Michaelmas  1  But 
come,”  and  he  put  out  his  hand  to  raise  her 
from  the  stone, “  It  grow's  dark.” 

Meg,  still  angry,  but  w  filing  to  be  pacified 
if  she  must,  allowed  him  to  assist  her,  and 
stood  beside  her  stalwart  lover  with  burning 
cheeks  and  downcast  eyes.  She  rather  liked, 
on  the  whole,  his  tacit  refusal  to  defend  him¬ 
self  and  his  masterful  way  of  telling  her  it 
was  “  all  nonsense.”  But  just  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a  small 
brown  paper  parcel  dropped  f i  om  the  folds 
of  her  shawl  Matt  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
It  burst  open,  and  a  yard  or  two  of  scarlet 
ribbon  rippled  over  his  fingers. 
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Now  our  poor  Meg,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  fair  Jenny,  had  bought  this  ribbon  her¬ 
self  that  very  evening,  meaning  to  wear  it 
to  the  fair  nest  week.  But  it  so  happened 
that  when  Matt  went  to  Mother  Marley’s 
shop  to  buy  his  own  blue  love-token,  he  had 
found  Dan  Willis  there — the  only  man  in 
Bysdyk  whose  rivalship  he  had  ever  feared. 
And  Dan  was  buying  a  ribbon  precisely 
like  this.  Mother  Marley  had  wrapped  it 
in  this  very  piece  of  paper  Matt  was  sure, 
and  he  had  seen  Dan  put  it  in  his  pocket 
and  walk  off  with  it. 

And  now,  here  it  was !  His  gift  was 
spurned  then,  and  his  rival’s  accepted  ;  and 
all  Meg’s  talk  about  Jenny  was  a  mere  sub¬ 
terfuge — an  excuse  for  a  quarrel. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  now,  why  she  had  been 
so  irritable  of  late,  and  so  prone  to  take  of¬ 
fense.  But  a  man  could  not  stand  every¬ 
thing,  and  if  Meg  preferred  Dan  Willis  to 
him,  why  so  be  it. 

Yet  if  she  would  not  wear  his  love-token 
she  certainly  should  not  wear  Dan’s.  He 
hardly  meant  to  do  it ;  he  was  sorry  the 
next  minute.  But  what  he  did,  as  the  tide 
of  passion  swept  him  off  his  feet  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  was  to  wind  the  two  ribbons  into  a 
knot  and  throw  them  vehemently  into  the 
sea. 

“  There  1”  he  cried,  “  that ’s  settled,  once 
for  all.” 

“  And  something  else  is  settled,  too,  Matt 
Erickson,”  retorted  Meg,  in  a  white  heat. 
“  There  will  be  no  marriage  for  us  next 
Michaelmas,  no  marriage  then  or  ever !  You 
would  strike  me  some  day,  for  aught  I  know, 
if  I  should  choose  to  wear  a  red  knot  rather 
than  a  blue.  I  ’ll  not  run  the  risk.  I  ’ll 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  while  the 
stars  shine,”  and  darting  round  the  cliff, 
she  was  half  way  down  to  the  beach  before 
he  ever  thought  of  stopping  her. 

The  next  day  Erickson,  magnanimous, 
great-hearted  fellow  that  he  was,  after  all, 
having  gotten  over  his  pet  began  to  look 
at  their  quarrel  from  Meg’s  stand-point. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  drawn 
uncalled  for  inferences.  Dan  Willis  might 
have  a  dozen  sweet-hearts  who  all  liked  red 
ribbons  for  aught  he  knew.  And  how  like 
a  fool*  he  had  behaved,  losing  his  temper 


like  a  hot-headed  boy,  and  throwing  Meg’s 
poor  little  trinkets  over  the  cliff.  No  won¬ 
der  she  was  afraid  to  trust  him.  More  than 
one  husbaud  in  Bysdyk  was  in  the  habit  of 
beating  his  wife  on  as  slight  provocation 
as  the  hue  of  a  ribbon ;  and  it  was  not 
strange  that  a  high-spirited  girl  like  Meg 
should  decline  to  run  the  risk  after  she  had 
once  seen  him  in  a  fury. 

As  for  Jenny — she  had  come  in  between 
him  and  Meg.  He  could  see  it  now.  But 
she  was  going  home  the  day  after  the  fair, 
and  he  would  see  Meg  that  very  night  and 
tell  her  so.  For  he  did  not  dream  that  all 
was  indeed  over  between  them.  He  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  hour  to  leave  the  mine. 

He  changed  his  soiled  clothes,  ate  his 
supper  hurriedly  and  was  soon  on  his  way 
to  Meg,  stopping  as  he  went  to  buy  another 
ribbon — red,  this  time,  and  broader  and 
richer  and  handsomer  than  the  one  he  had 
robbed  her  of. 

Then  he  went  on  through  the  crooked, 
scattered  little  village,  till  he  reached  the 
Widow  Neale’s  cottage  just  on  the  outskirts. 

To  his  surprise  he  found  the  door  locked 
and  the  shutters  closed.  As  he  stood  still 
in  his  perplexity,  a  white  headed  urchin 
who  was  turning  somersaults  near  by  shouted 
“  Ho  you,  Matt  Ericksou  !  It 's  no  good  to 
wait  there.  The  widow  and  Meg  have  gone 
away.” 

“  Gone  ?  Where  ?  ” 

“  Don ’t  know.  To  France,  like  enough — 
or  to  Ameriky — or  to  London — or  some- 
wheres.  They  took  a  big  box  and  a  bundle 
and  they  don ’t  know  but  they  ’ll  stay  for¬ 
ever  ’n  ever.  Meg  said  so  ;  ”  and  making  a 
rotating  wheel  of  himself  the  lad  vanished 
round  the  corner. 

Just  then  the  door  of  the  nearest  cottage 
opened  and  a  woman's  face  looked  out. 
It  was  growing  dark. 

Is  it  you,  Erickson?  There ’s  no  one  at 
home  in  the  house  there.  But  I  have  some¬ 
thing  here  I  was  to  give  you  when  you  came 
this  way.” 

His  face  was  stern  and  set  and  white  in 
the  fading  light,  as  he  took  the  little  packet 
from  the  woman's  hand. 

“Where  have  they  gone?”  was  all  he 
said. 
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“  I  do  n’t  just  know.  To  visit  some  of 
their  kinfolk  a  great  way  off,'’  the  widow 
said.  “  Oh  1  but  she ’s  a  close-mouthed  one, 
she  is — and  Meg ’s  a  bit  like  her.  They  ’re 
not  gossipy  folk.  You  never  get  much  out 
of  them,”  she  added  with  an  injured  air. 
“  Not  but  I ’ve  found  them  good  neighbors 
enough ;  but  they  ’re  rather  high  and  mighty 
for  commoners.” 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  Matthew 
Erickson  opened  the  packet.  He  knew 
what  was  in  it  before  he  untied  the  knot. 
A  string  of  curiously  carved  beads  with  a 
strange,  foreign,  spicy  odor,  that  he  had 
bought  of  a  wandering  sailor  and  fastened 
round  Meg’s  neck  one  happy  night ;  and 
two  or  three  other  trifles  he  had  given  her. 
And  he  found  this  note,  slowly  and  pain¬ 
fully  written,  badly  spelled  perhaps,  and 
not  punctuated  at  all.  But  what  of  that  ? 
The  meaning  was  plain  enough;  all  too 
plain  Matt  thought,  as  he  drew  his  hand 
across  his  eyes  as  if  to  clear  his  vision. 

“  I  gave  you  back  your  troth  last  night. 
Here  are  the  beads,  and  the  silver  piece, 
and  the  heron  feathers.  Now  all  is  over 
between  us.”  Here  she  had  evidently  hesi¬ 
tated  a  moment,  wondering  if  her  words 
were  strong  enough.  For  on  the  line  be¬ 
low  she  had  written,  as  with  an  echo  from 
the  prayer-book  reverberating  in  her  ears, 

“Forever  and  ever,  amen.  Margaret 
Neale.” 

Not  Meg,  his  Meg,  his  proud,  high-spir¬ 
ited  sweetheart — but  Margaret — Margaret 
Neale  !  It  set  her  at  such  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  him.  “All  is  over  between 
us.  As  if  she  were  dead,  and  buried  out 
of  his  sight.  And  he  had  spoken  to  James 
Ray  about  the  snug  cottage  beyond  the 
bay ;  and  they  were  to  have  been  married 
at  Michaelmas ! 

He  knew  enough  of  the  widow  Neale’s 
habits  to  ask  no  more  questions  of  the 
neighbors.  As  one  of  them  had  said,  she 
was  close-mouthed.  He  knew  she  had  a 
sister  living  in  Scotland  for  whom  Meg  was 
named  ;  but  where  even  he  did  not  know. 
Scotland  was  like  a  distant,  foreign  land  to 
the  people  in  Rysdyk.  But  the  widow  had 
money  enough  to  go  to  Scotland  or  farther 
if  she  wished,  even  on  such  short  notice. 


She  had  never  worked  in  the  mines,  neither 
had  Meg.  She  had  a  comfortable  annuity, 
left  her  by  her  old  mistress ;  for  she  had 
served  in  a  great  family  before  she  married 
John  Neale. 

Month  after  month  passed.  Michaelmas 
was  over,  the  winter  came  and  went,  and 
Rysdyk  knew  no  more  of  her  or  of  Meg 
than  when  they  left.  The  silence,  the  void, 
grew  unendurable  to  Matt.  With  the  early 
spring  he  carried  into  effect  what  had  been 
the  one  dream  of  his  life  before  he  learned 
to  love  Meg.  America  was  the  land  of 
promise  for  miners  as  well  as  others ;  and 
had  he  not  a  friend  who  worked  in  the  great 
iron  mines  at  Ishpeming,  on  the  shores  of 
the  wonderful  northern  lake  that  was  itself 
almost  as  large  as  all  England  ?  He  had 
no  father  or  mother,  only  a  half  uncle  whose 
house  had  been  the  only  home  he  had  ever 
known. 

What  better  could  he  do  than  to  seek 
work  and  forgetfulness  together,  where  there 
would  be  nothing  to  remind  him  of  the  past  ? 

So,  when  one  fine  morning  nearly  a  year 
after  her  sudden  flitting,  the  neighbors 
awoke  to  find  the  door  of  Widow  Neale’s 
cottage  ajar  and  the  shutters  open,  the  first 
bit  of  news  Meg  heard  was  that  Matt  Erick¬ 
son  had  gone  to  America. 

It  struck  her  like  a  blow.  Now  indeed 
he  had  dropped  out  of  her  life,  as  utterly  as 
months  since  she  had  dropped  out  of  his. 
For  she,  too,  had  had  time  to  repent.  Al¬ 
most  before  the  blue  hills  of  Scotland  had 
dawned  upon  her  sight  she  had  repented  in 
dust  and  ashes.  How  foolish  she  had  been, 
like  a  child  who  throws  away  its  bread  in  a 
pet  and  goes  to  bed  hungry.  Why  had  she 
not  worn  the  blue  ribbon  to  please  her  lover 
even  if  she  did  not  like  it  ?  As  for  Jenny 
— but  what  nonsense  was  that !  she  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  Matt  if  he  had  not 
been  kind  to  her. 

To  be  sure  he  had  been  cross  and  had 
thrown  away  her  ribbon.  But  then  he  was 
a  man — and  men  were  strong  and  master¬ 
ful  and  could  not  bear  contradiction,  and 
she  had  angered  him  by  her  foolish  persis¬ 
tence. 

Ah  !  if  she  could  but  undo  it  all  and  have 
her  tall,  brave,  handsome  lover  back  again. 
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She  would  have  turned  round  and  gone 
back  to  Rysdyk  the  very  next  day  if  she 
could  have  had  her  way.  But  a  journey 
was  a  journey  to  people  of  their  rank  and 
condition,  and  her  mother,  who  had  taken 
it  to  please  her  and  some w  hat  against 
her  own  will,  was  not  to  be  blown  about 
like  a  feather  by  her  caprices.  She  had 
suspected  a  love-quarrel  was  at  the  bottom 
of  Meg’s  sudden  and  impetuous  desire  to  go 
immediately  on  a  visit  to  her  Aunt  Mar¬ 
garet  in  Kilmarnock.  But  once  being  there 
the  old  lady  was  determined  to  have  “the 
worth  of  her  money  ”  before  she  went  back. 
She  could  not  afford  to  go  jaunting  round 
the  country,  she  said,  as  if  she  were  the 
queen  herself  with  all  parliament  at  her 
back.  When  she  had  had  her  visit  out  she 
would  go  home,  and  not  before.  Meg  was 
a  good  girl  but  she  was  a  bit  hot-tempered. 
This  lesson  would  do  her  good. 

But  why,  do  you  ask,  did  not  Meg  write 
to  her  lover,  if  she  felt  she  had  been  in  the 
wrong  ?  Ah,  why  do  not  wiser  ones  than  she 
always  do  the  best  thing,  the  right  thing? 
Besides,  she  was  a  woman,  and  a  proud  one. 
After  having  discarded  her  lover  she  would 
not  forthwith  fall  at  his  feet  and  ask  him  to 
marry  her.  But,  ah  !  she  thought,  as  the 
long,  slow  days  wore  on,  if  she  were  only 
with  him  again,  if  she  could  but  look  upon 
his  face  once  more,  he  would  know  all  with¬ 
out  the  telling. 

There  was  another  reason.  Writing  was 
a  hard  and  unaccustomed  task.  She  could 
not  talk  with  her  pen.  Sometime,  if  the 
good  God  would  let  her  see  Matt  face  to 
face,  she  might  be  able  to  explain.  But  she 
could  not  write. 

And  now,  after  all  the  months  of  waiting, 
she  was  back  in  Rysdyk,  but  he — he  was  in 
America. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  gone  out  of  the  world. 
One  day  she  went  to  the  rectory  and*  asked 
Miss  Agnes  to  let  her  look  at  a  map  of 
America.  The  young  lady  did  so,  and 
showed  her  England,  also,  and  the  wide 
w.aste  of  waters  that  lay  between  the  two. 
What  a  speck  England  was,  to  be  sure ! 
Then  she  asked  to  be  shown  Lake  Superior, 
and  Miss  Agnes  pointed  it  out,  wonderingly. 
How  far  it  was  !  As  far  from  the  sea  board, 


almost,  as  The  width  of  the  Atlantic  it¬ 
self. 

She  turned  away  with  a  long,  shuddering 
sigh.  Hope  was  dead  within  her.  Matthew 
Erickson  had  gone  out  of  her  little  world 
into  another  of  which  she  knew  nothing. 
He  would  have  been  nearer  if  he  had  been 
dead. 

Once  in  a  while,  as  the  years  went  on,  at 
rare  intervals  news  of  him  came  back  to 
Rysdyk.  He  was  well ;  he  had  fan-  wages, 
though  gold  was  not  to  be  had  for  the  gather¬ 
ing  in  America  any  more  than  in  England  ; 
he  had  been  promoted  and  had  charge  of  a 
gang  of  men.  At  length  there  was  a  long 
interval  of  silence.  Then  came  floating  ru¬ 
mors  of  ill  ;*  then  after  a  while  a  letter  in  a 
strange  hand-writing,  a  letter  to  his  uncle, 
who  had  died  three  weeks  before  it  came. 
There  had  been  a  bad  accident  in  the 
mines — an  explosion  ;  and  in  the  effort  to 
save  others  Matthew  Erickson  had  himself 
received  dangei'ous  injuries.  No  one  thought 
he  could  live.  But  now,  after  months,  he 
was  slowly  recovering,  if  recovery  it  could 
be  called.  For  he  was  blind.  The  poison¬ 
ous  vapors  had  destroyed  his  sight. 

It  was  five  years  since  he  went  away — five 
years  that  had  brought  many  changes  to 
Meg.  It  was  a  sobered,  thoughtful  woman, 
not  a  hot-tempered  girl,  who  knelt  by 'the 
Widow  Neale’s  side  a  week  after  the  letter 
came  and  said  : 

“  Mother,  have  I  been  a  good,  faithful  child 
to  you  these  many  years?”  Her  mother 
looked  at  her  wonderingly.  Two  quiet 
woman  living  alone,  they  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  over  demonstrative. 

“  A  good  child  ?  Why  do  you  ask  that, 
Meg  ?  There ’s  not  a  better  in  all  Lanca¬ 
shire  1  ” 

“  Have  I  ever  vexed  you  or  given  you  sor¬ 
row  ?  Tell  me  mother.” 

“  No,”  said  the  Widow  Neale  slowly. 
“  Only — it  vexes  me  that  you  will  not  marry, 
An  old  maid’s  no  good,  and  you  know  that 
two  of  the  best  men  in  Rysdyk  worship  the 
very  ground  you  tread  on  this  day.  I  call 
no  names  and  I  say  nothing.  A  woman 
must  answer  for  herself.  But  I  wish  you 
were  married.  Meg!  I ’ve  saved  up  a  good 
penny  for  your  dowry  ;  you  know  that.” 
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“  Yes,”  she  said,  her  lips  quivering. 

“  Whatever  was  the  reason  you  did  not 
have  Matt  Erickson  ?  ”  her  mother  went  on 
querulously.  “  You ’d  have  been  a  proud 
wife  now,  and  he  here,  hale  and  hearty.” 

With  a  quick  gasp  Meg  threw  up  both 
arms,  and  then  buried  her  face  in  her 
mother’s  lap,  sobbing  vehemently  while  the 
latter  sat  aghast,  half  frightened  at  the  storm 
she  had  unwittingly  raised.  At  last  she 
touched  her  daughter’s  hair  softly. 

«  Don’t,  Meg,”  she  said.  “  I  did  not  mean 
it.” 

But  Meg  only  drew  the  wrinkled  hands 
about  her  neck  and  let  her  tears  flow  un¬ 
checked.  At  length  she  looked  up. 

“  It  was  I  who  drove  him  away — Matt 
Erickson,”  she  said.  “  We  had  a  little  quar¬ 
rel,  just  a  few  idle  words  about  a  ribbon, 
and  I  told  him  in  my  silly  anger  I  would 
have  no  more  to  say  to  him  while  the  stars 
shone.  And  now  they  do  not  shine  for  him 
for  he  is  blind — blind.  O  mother,  I  cannot 
live,  I  cannot  bear  it !  ” 

“  Yes  you  will  live,  child,”  the  widow  an¬ 
swered  quickly.  “  We  can  bear  anything,  we 
women.  Your  father  was  brought  in  to  me 
dead — killed  in  these  mines  when  you  were 
scarce  three  years  old,  my  Meg,  and  I  am 
alive  yet.” 

But  this  is  worse  than  death,”  she  cried 
passionately.  “  Mother,  do  you  hear  ?  He 
who  was  my  plighted  husband  is  blind,  in  a 
far,  strange  country.  I  must  go  and  bring 
him  home,  home  to  Rysdyk.” 

She  had  risen  from  her  mother’s  arms, 
and  stood  before  her  in  the  moonlight,  pale, 
resolute,  with  her  hands  clasped  rigidly. 
“  Give  me  my  dowry,  mother,  and  let  me 
go,”  she  said.  “  Do  not  deny  me  this  thing. 
I  am  well  and  strong  and,  if  I  do  say  it,  I 
am  quick-witted.  I  can  make  my  way.  I 
shall  come  back  safely.  Let  me  go, 
mother  1  ” 

“  It  is  not  your  place,  Meg.  Let  some 
one  else  go.” 

“Who?  Tell  me  that!  Has  he  father 
or  brother  or  uncle  ?  Who  is  there  to  go  ?  ’ 
“  But — its  not  right  maidenly  to  go  off 
after  a  lover,  Meg.  What  will  the  folks 
say  ?  And — would  *  you  marry  a  blind 
man  ?  ” 


“  Maidenly  ?  It  is  maidenly  to  do  right,” 
said  Meg  sturdily,  her  brown  cheek  flushing. 
“  What  do  I  care  for  the  folk  ?  1  ’m  not  a 

young  girl  to  drop  my  eyes  and  be  shame¬ 
faced  because  folk  will  talk.  They  always 
talk.  And  as  for  marrying — it  is  not  of 
marriage  I  am  thinking  now ;  it  is  of  bring¬ 
ing  Matt  Erickson— he  whom  I  drove  away 
by  my  ill  doings — back  safe  to  his  own 
country — ”  , 

She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  went 
on :  “  But  I  ’ll  not  play  false  with  you, 
mother.  He  ’ll  not  ask  me  to  marry  him. 
But  I  shall  know.  If  he  wants  me,  after 
all  that ’s  past,  he  shall  have  me,  and  I  ’ll 
take  care  of  him  till  I  die.” 

Their  talk  lasted  far  into  the  night.  But 
with  it  we  have  no  more  to  do,  nor  with  the 
details  by  which  a  little  money  was  to  be 
made  to  go  a  great  way.  For,  after  many 
tears,  the  widow  consented  that  Meg  should 
take  her  dowry  and  spend  it  as  she  chose. 
If  they  had  been  more  worldly-wise  they 
would  have  known  how  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  through  the  agency  of  others.  As 
it  was,  they  saw  no  other  way  than  for  Meg 
to  do  herself  the  thing  she  wanted  done. 

Oh,  that  weary,  weary  journey  !  Why 
was  the  world  so  wide,  the  way  so  long? 
Meg  kept  up  a  brave  heart  until  the  bois¬ 
terous  ocean  was  crossed,  and  she  had  made 
her  way  as  far  as  Buffalo,  where  she  had 
been  told  to  take  the  steamer  for  Marquette. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  traveled  the 
width  of  the  whole  wide  earth  already,  since 
her  foot  first  fell  upon  the  soil  of  the  strange, 
new  world. 

“  Is  this  Lake  Superior,  sir,”  she  asked 
timidly  of  a  policeman,  as  she  left  the  cars 
and  saw  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  stretching 
away  in  the  distance.  “  And  can  you  tell 
me,  are  we  near  Ishpeming?  ” 

“  Oh,  no,  my  girl,  this  is  Erie.  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  is  way  up  north,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  here.  Ishpeming?  Never  heard  of 
such  a  place.  But  here ’s  your  steamer  if 
you  ’re  going  up  that  way.” 

Her  heart  sank  like  lead.  Would  she 
ever,  ever  reach  the  end?  All  day  and  day 
after  day  she  sat  silently  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  gazing  steadily  forward.  On,  on,  till 
Erie  was  passed, — on  through  lovely  St. 
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Clair  with  its  softly  rounded  shores  and 
fairy  islands, — then  up  through  Lake  Huron, 
still  struggling  up,  as  it  were,  past  towering, 
frowning  heights,  past  stretches  of  intermi¬ 
nable  forest,  past  rocky  headlands,  past 
sandy  beaches,  through  tortuous  channels 
and  devious  ways,  into  the  wild  rapids  of 
the  Sault  St.  Marie.  Then  at  last  Superior ! 
grand,  weird,  majestic  in  its  awful  silences, 
sweeping  on  between  its  mighty,  far-stretch¬ 
ing  shores,  dark  as  the  ocean,  resistless  as 
the  grave. 

Where  was  she  going?  Would  she  ever 
find  Matt?  Sailing  on  and  on — penetrating 
nature’s  secret  places,  where  the  foot  of 
man  had  never  trodden.  So  it  seemed  to 
her.  Could  human  kind  live  in  these  vast, 
wild  wildernesses  ? 

It  was  like  a  new  birth  when  after  many 
days  the  steamer  entered  the  beautiful  bay 
of  Marquette,  and  the  fair  young  city  rose 
before  her  astonished  eyes,  its  white  cliffs 
gleaming  in  the  sun,  its  green  shores  sweep¬ 
ing  downward  to  the  water’s  edge.  She 
was  near  her  goal  at  last. 

For  Ishpeming  was  but  twenty  miles 
away  up  the  railroad,  and  thither  she  went 
by  the  first  train.  How  rough  and  wild  it 
all  was  !  And  how  the  charred  and  black¬ 
ened  pine  trees  towered  aloft  like  grim 
giants,  and  pointed  their  ghastly  fingers  at 
her  as  she  swept  through  their  solitudes  1 

“Can  you  tell  me  whereto  find  a  man 
called  Matthew  Erickson?  ’’she  asked  of 
the  depot-master,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot. 

“  Erickson  ?  Erickson  ?  Blown  up  in  the 
mines  a  year  or  so  ago  was  n’t  he  ?  He 
stays  at  Sam  Ayres,  the  Englishman’s  I  be¬ 
lieve.  J ust  yer  go  round  that  corner,  ma’am, 
then  turn  to  the  right  and  go  up  the  hill — 
or  stay  !  Let  me  lock  up  here  and  I’ll  go 
with  you.  Ever  been  in  Ishpeming  before? 
No  t  1  thought  you  looked  like  a  stranger 
in  these  parts.” 

He  left  her  at  Sam  Ayres’  gate,  having 
opened  it  gallantly  when  he  saw  that  her 
cold  fingers  were  unfit  to  do  her  bidding.  A 
kindly-faced  woman  came  to  the  door  and 
bade  her  welcome. 

Meg’s  story  was  soon  told. 

“  And  you  have  come  alone  all  this  long 


way  to  take  Erickson  home  again  ?  ”  her 
eyes  filling.  “  God  bless  you,  dear,  for  I’m 
sure  He  sent  you.  We ’ve  done  the  best  we 
could  for  him,  but — you  are  his  sister  ? 

“  No.  I’m  a  friend — a  neighbor.  There 
was  no  one  else,”  she  said  simply. 

“  What’s  your  name  ?  I’ll  tell  him.” 

“  No  matter  about  the  name ;  say  a  friend 
from  the  old  country.” 

The  woman  came  back  presently, 

“  Be  careful,”  she  said,  “  he's  weak  yet. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  something  just  to  beep 
your  heart  up,  for  he  looks  like  a  ghost. 
There  was  a  great  doctor  from  New  York 
up  here  last  week  to  look  at  his  poor  eyes, 
and  he  told  Sam  there  was  a  chance  for 
him  yet — just  one  chance  in  a  hundred.” 

“  Does  he  know  it  ?  ”  asked  Meg,  tremu¬ 
lously,  her  color  coming  and  going.  She 
was  but  a  woman  after  all.  Only  blindness 
would  have  brought  her  there. 

“  No,  and  you  must  not  tell  him.  The 
doctor  said  so  most  particular.  Will  you 
go  up  now  ?  ” 

He  had  been  sitting  in  the  sun  by  the  low 
window  all  day,  brooding,  brooding.  They 
had  been  very  kind  to  him,  these  people, 
but  even  kindness  wears  itself  out  after 
awhile.  What  was  to  become  of  him  ?  The 
wages  he  had  laid  up  were  wasting  away. 
The  early  northern  winter  would  soon  set 
in.  He  shivered  as  he  thought  of  the  fierce 
winds,  the  pitiless,  drifting  snows.  There 
was  nothing  a  blind  man  could  do  here.  If 
he  were  only  at  home  in  Bysdyk  1  Would 
Meg  be  sorry  for  him,  he  wondered,  if  she 
knew  how  desolate  he  was,  how  lonely  in 
this  strange  land  ?  If  he  were  at  home  he 
could  learn  to  weave  baskets  like  old  Timo¬ 
thy.  Here  he  was  just  a  dead  weight. 

‘  Some  one  to  see  him  from  the  old  coun¬ 
try?’ 

He  turned  his  sightless  eyes  towards  the 
door  where  Meg  was  entering  noiseless  as  a 
spirit,  and  his  face  kindled  eagerly.  Noise¬ 
lessly  she  closed  the  door  behind  her.  He 
was  so  changed,  so  white  and  worn,  that 
her  own  heart  stopped  its  pulsations  for  a 
moment.  She  feared  any  sudden  shock 
might  overcome  him.  She  dared  not  speak 
lest  he  should  know  her  voice.  Strange  that 
she  had  not  thought  of  this  before ! 
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He  put  out  his  hand  vaguely,  feeling  the 
presence  that  he  could  not  see. 

“  You  are  very  welcome,”  he  said.  “  But 
I  do  not  know  who  it  is.  Who  are  you  ?  ” 

He  thought  it  was  some  kindly  English¬ 
man,  who  having  heard  of  his  misfortunes 
had  come  to  speak  a  word  of  cheer  and 
comfort. 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  still  silently.  A 
woman’s  hand  !  A  swift  thrill  shot  through 
his  frame,  and  his  face  flushed.  Holding 


herself  still  with  a  mighty  effort,  Meg  knelt 
by  his  side,  laying  her  head  upon  his  knee. 

His  hand  touched  her  hair,  her  forehead, 
her  lips.  She  gave  a  low  cry,  trembling 
like  a  leaf. 

“Speak  to  me,  quick,”  he  whispered 
hoarsely. 

“  Matt !  ” 

“  0  Meg,  Meg,  my  Meg !  ” 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 
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Since  the  days  of  Horace,  and  very 
likely  of  Adam  also,  people  have  thought 
it  a  serious  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  see 
into  the  future.  Always  pressing  close  up 
to  the  thick  vail  which  never  lifts  nor  parts, 
but  only  keeps  moving  as  they  advance, 
they  would  give  almost  any  thing  to  know 
just  what  may  be  lying  on  its  other  side. 
Supposing  they  could  foresee  what  the  next 
week  or  month  will  produce — how  much 
better,  they  fancy,  might  they  lay  their  plans, 
and  calculate  their  interests,  and  ensure 
their  success.  If  they  could  but  possess  the 
prophetic  as  well  as  historic  sense,  they 
would  then  be  so  much  more  competent  to 
look  after  their  affairs  and  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  damage.  Is  that  quite  certain  ? 
So  far  from  this,  it  is  very  certain  that  this 
heavy  vail  is  hung  in  precisely  the  right 
place,  and  that  its  removal  would  be  a  pos¬ 
itive  evil.  As  the  days  average,  whether 
for  good  or  bad,  it  is  quite  enough  to  live 
one  day  at  a  time. 

If  we  could  do  more  than  this,  we  should 
lose  both  a  pleasurable  stimulant  to  curios¬ 
ity  and  a  valuable  spur  to  activity.  Since 
our  great  ancestress  made  so  poor  a  use  of 
this  faculty,  many  persons  seem  to  think  it 
very  wrong  to  indulge  a  curious  disposition 
at  all.  That  is  a  mistake.  This  part  of 
our  nature  is  indispensable  to  its  efficient 
working — the  Paul  Pry  variety  is  only  its  ab¬ 
surd  exaggeration.  It  excites  desire  to  make 
acquaintance  with  new  things,  to  find  out 


more  than  we  already  know.  It  is  an  in¬ 
quisitiveness,  that  is,  an  inquiring  spirit, 
which  asks  too  many  questions  sometimes  ; 
but  if  there  were  no  questions,  there  would 
be  no  answers.  Interrogation-points  have 
their  use,  as  well  as  the  restful,  dignified 
period — ask  Stanley  and  the  heart  of  Africa. 
It  starts  a  man  on  his  travels  to  create  new 
facts,  new  conditions  of  humanity,  by  dis¬ 
covering  them.  It  cannot  be  content  with 
a  dull  monotony  of  experience,  but  seeks 
for  a  like  variety  in  daily  life  which  nature 
gives  us  in  its  changing  moods.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  how  little  sameness  there  is  in  the 
processes  of  the  material  world.  If  one  will 
take  pains  to  notice  it,  he  will  find  that 
hardly  two  successive  hours,  much  less  days, 
run  on  in  an  unvarying  course.  More  or 
less  light  is  all  the  while  shifting  the  tone 
and  the  shading  of  the  landscape.  The 
clouds  are  continually  altering  their  end¬ 
lessly  variant  contours.  So  of  a  stretch  of 
country.  In  a  few  miles  ride,  the  road  will 
take  you  through  forests,  over  cultivated 
plains,  beside  running  waters,  across  diffi¬ 
cult  ridges  of  hill  or  mountain.  Even  the 
uniformity  of  the  ocean  solitude  has  its 
changes.  All  this  responds  to  the  cravings 
of  our  minds,  our  tastes.  It  is  a  constitu¬ 
tional  source  of  happiness.  It  stimulates 
us  to  find  new  outlets  to  the  life  within  us; 
to  conceive  some  fresh  idea ;  to  start  some 
unhackneyed  topic  ;  to  arouse  some  new 
sensation.  You  are  walking  or  riding  on  a 
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road  which  has  lost  its  attractiveness  be¬ 
cause  you  know  every  foot  of  it  by  heart : 
but  here  opens  a  dim,  bosky  wood-path  into 
the  thickets,  and  you  push  into  its  untried 
recesses  with  a  quickening  zest,  caring  little 
whether  it  lead  you  homeward  or  not.  You 
are  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  This  is  the 
charm  of  a  new  hook,  and  of  ten  thousand 
unfamiliar  things.  Doubtless  there  is  danger 
in  this  capacity  of  excitement.  It  needs  to 
be  managed  more  cautiously  than  Pandora’s 
box  was  handled.  But  if  danger  be  the 
question,  where  shall  we  go  to  escape  its 
evil  chances  ? 

What,  now,  would  become  of  all  this  grat¬ 
ification  of  aroused  and  rewarded  curiosity,  if 
we  knew  beforehand  what  were  coming?  We 
have  read  our  book  by  simply  reading  its  title- 
page.  We  have  made  our  journey  by  merely 
packing  our  valise.  We  anticipate  the  next 
hour  and  the  next,  not  with  the  exhil¬ 
aration  of  a  pleased  uncertainty,  but  with 
the  unemotional  sobriety  of  a  full  vision 
and  its  unrolling  incidents.  This  would 
appear  to  be  a  dull  way  of  getting  on  in  the 
world.  At  first  blush  it  may  seem  that  the 
certainty  of  such  foresight  would  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  deadening  of  expectation.  It 
might  for  a  brief  time.  But  soon,  you  would 
tire  of  the  very  knowledge  which  you  had  un¬ 
wisely  coveted,  and  would  pray  for  the  cur¬ 
tain  to  be  dropped  again,  as  travelers  in  polar 
lands  tire  of  the  six  months  summer  sun¬ 
shine.  Milton’s  charming  line — 

“  To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,” 
gets  shockingly  travestied  by  our  witty 
paragraphists  ;  but  its  delicate  crystal  holds 
very  much  of  the  best  wine  of  life. 

This  ignorance  of  the  future  gives  us  not 
a  few  happy  surprises  in  escaping  anticipated 
troubles.  To  be  sure,  we  cannot  say  but 
to-morrow  will  fill  our  individual  firmanent 
with  driving  storms.  The  very  warmth  and 
glow  of  to-day  may  be  ominous  of  a  trying 
change  of  weather.  And  this  may  come  to 
add  another  to  the  many  tempestuous  days 
of  the  past.  We  are  almost  certain  of  it, 
the  signs  look  so  unpromising.  But  these 
may  fail,  and  instead  of  a  dark  morrow,  it 
may  be  as  bright  as  yesterday.  How  wel¬ 
come  are  such  escapes  from  our  fears  !  And 
we  have  many  of  them,  when  we  emerge 


from  critical  occasions  so  differently  from 
our  calculations.  We  experience  an  ela¬ 
tion,  an  expansion  of  feeling,  an  accession 
of  courage  and  confidence,  which  is  like  a 
sudden  lift  from  some  deep,  dismal  glen  to 
a  commanding  hill-top.  A  doubtful  affair 
has  turned  out  better  than  we  expected. 
There  is  a  clear  profit  of  joyous  sensations 
from  threatened  loss.  The  snare  is  broken, 
and  we  are  not  caught  in  it. 

As  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  cast  up  in 
our  memory,  how  many  of  these  happy  dis¬ 
appointments,  as  they  are  sometimes,  but 
incorrectly  called,  we  have  had.  It  might 
disclose  a  large  amount  of  real  enjoyment 
which  couldmot  have  been  ours,  if  we  had 
foreknown  what  the  issue  w’ould  be.  The 
familiar  examples  of  Jacob  and  of  Job  are 
ever  memorable,  as  they  are  most  beautiful 
illustrations  of  an  evening  all  the  brighter 
because  of  a  long  day  of  trouble  which 
seemed  only  the  precursor  of  a  yet  blacker 
night.  But  the  sunset  was  fine,  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars  clear  and  gemlike  on 
those  eastern  heavens.  You  saw  nothing 
but  a  premature  grave  as  the  issue  of  a  dear 
friend’s  fever  ;  but  a  kind  providence  spared 
the  sufferer,  and  your  family  circle  is  entire. 
Your  boy,  who  crossed  the  continent  years 
ago,  to  find  or  make  a  fortune,  was  long 
given  over  as  lost  to  any  further  home  life 
under  the  old  roof.  But,  one  day,  he  came 
back,  a  stalwart  man,  to  tell  you  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  the  “days  o’  auld  lang 
syne.”  You  knew  not  how  deep  a  joy 
awaited  you — all  the  more  gladsome  be¬ 
cause  so  unlooked  for.  There  are  thousands 
of  our  people  now  who  are  getting  quite 
contentedly  happy  in  moderate  accommoda¬ 
tions,  who  once  fancied  that  anything  short 
of  a  palatial  mansion  must  be  a  positive 
misery,  at  least  to  them.  And  when  hard 
times  sold  them  out  of  their  elegant  house 
and  grounds  and  equipage  under  a  savings- 
bank  mortgage,  they  fully  believed  that  the 
light  of  joy  was  for  them  forever  eclipsed. 
But  it  is  already  really  beginning  to  seem 
rather  a  nice  thing  to  be  rid  of  the  endless 
care  and  bother  which  used  to  come  of  look¬ 
ing  after  so  much  outdoors  and  in-doors 
magnificence.  They  have  got  down  much 
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nearer  to  what  common  sense  recognizes  as 
“  solid  comfort,”  than  in  those  palmier  years. 
It  was  a  spill  along  the  road  not  unlike  the 
typical  catastrophe  of  the  deacon’s  “  one  hoss 
shay ;  ”  but  it  spilled  them  roughly  into  a 
better  condition  both  for  the  soul  and  body, 
as  they  are  coming  to  realize.  Kecount  the 
most  satisfactory  hours  of  enjoyment,  and 
we  shall  wonder  to  find  so  many  of  them 
like  the  clear  shining  after  the  rain. 

This  vailing  of  the  future  is  a  very  great 
blessing,  as  it  hides  from  us  the  approach  of 
troubles  which  we  cannot  avoid.  Ignorance 
of  these  is  desirable  as  long  as  it  is  possible. 
One  may  think  that  by  contemplating  the 
nearer  and  nearer  coming  of  calamity,  the 
mind  and  feelings  would  be  strengthened 
to  encounter  its  inevitable  outbursts ;  that 
it  would  be  best  to  know  the  worst  at  once, 
so  as  to  make  calculations  accordingly. 
When  misfortune  actually  is  upon  us,  it  is 
best  to  find  out  the  worst  of  it  as  soon  as 
we  can.  There  is  a  kind  of  relief  when  we 
can  measure  the  whole  magnitude  of  what 
we  must  bear.  But  this  is  a  different  thing 
to  the  foretelling  of  adversity  which  has 
not  yet  begun,  which  may  be  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  though  sure  to  arrive.  If  we 
could  foresee  some  affliction  that  another 
month  or  year  will  lay  on  us,  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  it  would  unnerve  the  spirit, 
depress  its  fortitude,  lessen  its  power  of  re¬ 
sistance,  do  us  greatly  more  harm  than 
benefit. 

The  unexpectedness  of  sorrow  is  quite  as 
benevolent  a  dispensation  as  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  pleasure.  If  trouble  must  alight, 
then  let  it  come  without  preliminary  notice, 
as  it  is  very  apt  to.  You  incline  to  demur, 
and  to  say  that  if  you  had  been  sure  of  its 
infliction  you  would  have  been  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  Would  you?  Suppose  then  an 
intimation  or  a  premonition  which  you  ab¬ 
solutely  accredit  should  announce  that,  a 
week  from  to-day,  tidings  will  arrive  of  the 
death  of  an  absent  relative  whom  you  de¬ 
votedly  love.  For  a  week  there  is  to  be 
not  a  doubt  of  the  bereavement.  Then  this 
assurance  of  loss  and  grief  only  brings 
the  distress  and  agony  just  so  much  sooner 
upon  you.  Its  anticipation  plunges  you  into 
wretchedness,  and  then  the  flood  of  the 


accomplished  sorrow  sweeps  over  you.  I 
fail  to  see  what  advantage  could  be  in  this 
elongation  of  suffering.  If,  instead  of  know¬ 
ing  positively  that  trouble  is  ahead,  one  were 
put  under  the  suspense  of  a  strong  proba¬ 
bility  of  its  befalling,  this  would  make  the 
case  hardly  better  ;  for  suspense  like  that  is 
usually  thought  to  be  even  more  annoying 
than  certainty  itself. 

We  look  into  many  delightful  homes,  and 
are  saddened  by  the  reflection  how  bitter 
are  the  reverses  which  may  fall  to  their  lot. 
But  to-day  beams  with  happiness.  This  is 
an  actual  good,  to  be  enjoyed  with  thanks 
to  God  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts.  Shall 
the  father,  the  husband  be  stricken  down  to¬ 
morrow  ;  the  wife,  the  child  be  snatched 
from  the  embrace  of  love  ?  Sufficient  to  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof ;  the  morrow  will  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  This  is 
not  the  language  of  reckless  indifference  to 
the  serious  tide  of  life ;  it  lies  at  a  wide  re¬ 
move  from  both  the  ancient  and  modern 
pagan  epicurianism — 

“  Happy  the  man,  and  happy  lie  alone, 

He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own  : 
lie  who,  secure  within,  can  say, 

To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day.” 

It  is  not  this  :  but  a  reasonable  Christian 
trust  in  the  care  and  help  of  the  Disposer 
of  each  day’s  history.  God  conceals  the 
future  in  benignant  wisdom.  Bright  hours 
are  for  enjoyment  without  spoiling  them 
with  boding  fears  of  their  being  just  at  the 
vanishing  point.  They  may  be  almost  spent. 
The  next  turn  of  the  wheel  may  be  far  under 
into  blank  desolation.  But  it  will  not  unfit 
us  to  endure  such  a  sudden  change  that  we 
did  not  look  for  it ;  that,  up  to  its  very  out¬ 
break,  we  rationally  and  gratefully  were 
making  the  most  of  our  blessings.  A  tree 
smitten  in  a  moment  by  the  electric  bolt, 
with  all  its  leafy  grace  upon  it,  is  sad  enough 
to  see.  But  yet  more  so  is  it  to  behold  it 
dying  by  inches  —  dead  at  the  top,  in  the 
limbs,  in  the  trunk,  by  a  creeping  decay  — 
a  not  very  unfair  type  of  people  who  are 
always  borrowing  trouble. 

There  is  valuable  discipline  to  our  truest 
life  in  this  very  uncertainty  of  which  so 
many  complain.  It  gives  constant  scope  to 
the  exercise  of  prudence,  judgment,  firmness. 
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It  tasks  our  best  power  to  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  such  an  existence.  It  affords  full 
play  to  personal  freedom,  while  it  continu¬ 
ally  reminds  of  a  Power  behind  the  vail 
which  we  are  constrained  to  reverence.  I 
cannot  tell  what  may  be  the  next  thing  on 
the  programme.  The  decision  of  this  is  in 
hands  concealed  from  all  mortal  light.  My 
calculations  and  endeavors  may  be  reversed, 
defeated.  But  I  must  plan  as  wisely,  and 
act  as  vigorously  as  if  every  thing  turned 
on  my  single  will.  This  is  a  remarkable 
fact  in  the  human  soul  —  the  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibleness  in  the  foreground,  con¬ 
joined  with  that  shadowy  back-ground  of  the 
Divine  control  of  us  and  ours.  Just  here, 
upon  the  border  line  of  these  blending  agen¬ 
cies,  lies  the  ground  of  individual  human 
discipline — our  every-day  working  field,  with 
the  clear  light  of  heaven  gleaming  broadly 
over  it,  and  the  shadow's  also  of  the  great 
cloud  of,  God’s  mystery  falling  somberly 
across  it.  It  takes  a  thorough  manliness, 
which  in  its  true  quality  is  little  else  than  a 
sincerely  Christian  spirit,  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  probation  like  this. 

The  cultivation  of  a  genuine,  not  a  spuri¬ 
ous  humility,  enters  largely  into  the  right 
training  of  human  nature — so  many  even  of 
the  pagan  moralists  have  said.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  should  more  directly  con¬ 
duce  to  this  than  the  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  every  future  movement  of  our 
lives.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  get  rid  of  a 
sense  of  dependence  upon  a  higher  will  than 


ours — this  grows  directly  out  of  our  con¬ 
scious  wTant  of  full  control  over  our  own  desti¬ 
nies.  Why  not,  then,  quietly  accept  the  facts, 
and  admit  that  we  are  not  gods,  but  only 
mortals?  Within  certain  limits  we  have 
power  and  administration.  Beyond  them  we 
are  only  infants  or  very  young  children,  try¬ 
ing  to  find  our  way  through  dimly  lighted 
rooms.  One  unconditioned,  unlimited  alone 
is  there.  Our  best  honor  is  ever  to  walk 
meekly  as  in  His  perpetual  presence.  “  Be 
clothed  wfith  humility,”  is  not  only  a  Chris¬ 
tian  precept :  it  is  the  spontaneous  feeling  of 
a  human  heart  everywhere,  that  has  any  right 
knowledge  of  itself.  It  does  not  come  from 
contrasting  or  comparing  one’s  self  with 
other  people.’  It  does  not  really  humble  one 
to  look  upon  a  king.  It  is  a  very  abject  sort 
of  lowliness  that  should  cower  at  his  feet. 
But  it  is  noble  and  worthy  for  the  soul  of  any 
man  to  bow  in  profoundest  lowliness  at  the 
idea  of  the  Infinite;  thus  ever  to  await  His 
lifting  the  curtain  of  all  the  to-morrows  of  all 
the  cycles  of  an  already  begun  eternity. 
This  kind  of  humility  is  always  healthful. 
It  brings  the  exaltation,  by  a  moral  necessity, 
of  those  who  cheerfully  accept  it.  Its  valley 
skirts  the  foothills  of  “  the  delectable  moun¬ 
tains.”  Its  signature  and  its  seal  is  Peace. 
“  Peasant  of  the  lowdiest  class,”  or  prince, 
such  an  one  can  hardly  be  other  than 

“ - a  man  of  cheerful  yesterdays, 

And  confident  to-morrows.” 

J.  T.  Tucker. 
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I  have  had  to-day  an  opportunity  of  notic¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  curious  sights  of  this 
new  country.  Our  landscape  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  and  glorified  by  the  mirage.  As  in 
other  dry  and  flat  countries  remarkable  ap¬ 
pearances  of  this  sort  are  common  on  these 
plains,  especially  in  the  spring ;  but  in  a  res¬ 
idence  of  several  months  in  Colorado  I  have 
seen  nothing  comparable  to-this  last  display. 
To  convey  an  idea  of  how  completely  a  nat¬ 


ural  scene  may  be  changed  by  the  refraction 
of  light,  I  will  describe  our  landscape  as  it 
usually  appears. 

The  South  Platte  River  after  flowing  di¬ 
rectly  north  for  fifty  miles  from  Denver 
describes,  in  turning  eastward,  an  almost 
exact  arc  of  a  circle  ten  miles  in  length,  be¬ 
ginning  between  the  villages  of  Evans  and 
Greeley.  Two  miles  south  of  the  middle  of 
this  curve  is  situated  the  little  cattle  ranch 
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in  which  I  am  wintering  with  two  friends 
from  the  East.  Around  us  spread  the  roll¬ 
ing  plains  covered  with  alternate  patches  of 
cactus  and  the  yellow,  curling,  buffalo  grass 
and  here  and  there  tracts  of  sage  brush. 
To  the  eye  of  a  “  tenderfoot  ”  (i.  e.  in  the 
dialect  of  Colorado  a  new  comer)  this  grass 
looks  as  if  it  would  be  starvation  diet  for  a 
goat,  it  is  so  low  and  sparse  and  seems  so 
seared  by  drought.  On  first  entering  the 
Plains  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  road  I  drew 
down  the  wrath  of  a  Coloradian  travelling 
companion  by  remarking  that  the  grass 
looked  like  “  poor  picking  ”  for  the  cattle 
which  we  were  passing.  “  It  is  the  richest 
grass  in  the  world,”  he  replied  indignantly 
and  with  perfect  truth.  Such  is  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  that  surrounds  us  and  covers  all  the 
vast  extent  of  country  called  the  Plains. 

Far  away  to  the  east  we  dimly  discern  a 
low  line  of  sandy  bluffs  along  the  Platte. 
The  plains,  of  course,  are  treeless,  but  along 
the  course  of  the  distant  river  are  seen  at 
some  points  the  tops  of  the  cotton-wood 
trees  that  grow  thickly  in  the  bottom  lands 
— the  most  striking  feature  which  the  eye 
meets  until  it  rests  on  the  mountains  in  the 
west.  The  Rocky  Mountain  range,  outlined 
against  the  sky  in  dazzling  white  and  slop¬ 
ing  down  in  delicate  shades  of  blue,  is  in 
sight  for  two  hundred  miles  of  its  length 
and  redeems  our  view  from  all  reproach  of 
monotony.  Nearest  of  the  high  mountains 
and  most  conspicuous  among  them  are  the 
two  sharp  cones  of  Long’s  Peak.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  miles  away  in  the 
south-east  the  range  seems  to  terminate  in 
the  low,  blue  pyramid  of  Pike’s  Peak.  It 
is  very  low  and  very  blue  but  marvelously 
clear  for  so  great  a  distance.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  amazing  clearness  of  Col¬ 
orado  air,  and  yet  it  is  an  astonishment  to 
every  new  comer.  Long’s  Peak  is  about 
sixty  miles  from  us  as  the  crow  flies,  but 
when  it  is  viewed  in  the  early  morning  light 
it  seems  impossible  to  harmonize  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  one’s  eyes  with  the  map,  for  not 
only  is  the  outline  seen,  but  every  striking 
ridge  and  rift  on  its  jagged  sides  is  perfectly 
clear. 

In  this  neighborhood  there  is  not  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  the  remoter  plains.  The  nearest 


ranch  is  but  two  miles  away  and  two  other 
habitations  are  easily  distinguished  in  the 
distance. 

It  is  on  such  a  prospect  as  this  that  we 
usually  look  out  from  our  pleasant  but  soli¬ 
tary  winter  home,  but  now  the  plain  has  long 
been  white  with  snow,  for  this  has  been  a 
winter  of  extraordinary  severity  in  Colorado. 

The  distant  bluffs  and  cotton-wood  clumps, 
the  mountains  and  the  plains,  were  never 
more  beautiful  and  clear  than  in  the  cold 
still  air  at  sunrise  this  morning,  when  the 
sun  came  up  attended  by  clouds  enough  to 
make  his  rising  gorgeous.  At  half-past  ten 
o’clock  the  necessary  but  very  irksome 
housew'ork,  which  devolves  upon  three  bach¬ 
elors  living  alone  on  a  ranch,  was  completed 
and  we  started  from  the  house  to  saddle  up 
and  go  about  the  more  congenial  out-door 
occupations — one  to  search  for  lost  cattle, 
another  to  hunt  one  of  the  herds  of  antelope 
which  are  constantly  grazing  within  sight 
and  from  which  our  larder  is  kept  well 
stocked.  On  leaving  the  house  a  decided 
change  in  temperature  was  noticed.  A 
glance  at  my  thermometer,  which  at  sunrise 
had  stood  at  zero,  showed  a  rise  of  thirty-five 
degrees.  But  temperature  and  every  kin¬ 
dred  thought  was  suddenly  put  out  of  mind 
by  a  loud  cry  of  astonishment  from  one  of 
my  companions — “  Look  at  the  mirage  1  ” 
It  is  a  strange  sensation  to  see  a  landscape 
which  has  become  indelibly  photographed 
on  the  mind  from  months  of  familiarity  sud- 
deidy  transfigured  before  the  eyes.  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  damaging  to  one’s  sense  of  the  fix¬ 
edness  of  things  as  to  feel  the  solid  earth 
quivering  beneath  the  feet.  To  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  was  the  prospect  changed  that  the  low 
line  of  sand  hills  in  the  east  rose  almost  to 
the  proportions  of  a  mountain  chain,  and 
most  striking  of  all  was  the  rise  into  view 
of  the  line  of  wooded  cotton  lands  along  the 
great  curve  of  the  Platte  extending  for  ten 
miles  north,  east  and  west  of  us.  Instead 
of  a  few  low  clumps  of  distant  tree  tops,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  plain  was  hedged  in 
on  three  sides  by  a  great  forest.  Six  miles 
away  in  the  west  we  saw  the  flowering  mill 
at  Evans  with  the  white  plume  of  steam 
from  its  engine  raised  into  sight  as  if  it  stood 
upon  a  hill,  though  it  is  usually  hidden  by 
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an  intervening  height  of  the  rolling  prairie. 
A  great  number  of  ranches  scattered  over  the 
more  thickly  settled  country  to  the  west 
•were  brought  before  our  eyes.  The  mirage 
seemed  not  only  to  make  visible  these  build¬ 
ings  that  stand  five  or  six  miles  away  from 
us,  but  also  to  magnify  them  and  bring  them 
very  near.  Even  the  mountain  range  seemed 
to  gain  in  height  from  the  mirage.  Bat  all 
the  wonder  of  the  strange  sight  was  not  ap¬ 
prehended  at  one  glance.  While  we  looked 
the  scene  began  to  change  before  our  eyes. 
The  trees  and  buildings  in  the  west,  which 
before  had  seemed  to  have  an  unnatural 
height,  began  to  lose  it,  but  beneath  each 
object  appeared  its  own  inverted  image  as 
if  they  were  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a 
vast  and  placid  lake,  except  that  the  in¬ 
verted  images  were  greatly  exaggerated  in 
length.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  phenomenon 
which  has  given  the  name  and  which  every 
summer  deceives  inexperienced  travelers  on 
these  vast,  dry  plains,  as  in  the  Arabian  des¬ 
erts,  into  the  belief  that  they  are  near  large 
bodies  of  water  at  times  when  they  and 
their  horses  are  parched  with  thirst.  These 
inverted  images  were  seen  in  the  west :  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  north  we  saw  only  the  dense, 
continuous  hedge  of  trees  apparently  of  gi¬ 
gantic  size;  but  as  we  stood  watching  them 
the  enormous  trees  began  to  assume  a  variety 
of  distorted  shapes.  As  seen  in  a  field-glass 
some  trunks  seemed  twisted  into  spirals  ;  oth¬ 
ers  were  bent  to  a  bow-shape,  and  many  as¬ 
sumed  all  sorts  of  irregular  and  indescribable 
curves.  As  we  watched  the  strange  appear¬ 
ances  we  could  observe  at  certain  points  the 
refracting  strata  of  air  drifting  with  the  wind, 


distorting  the  objects  before  which  they 
passed  and  then  leaving  them  with  their 
natural  appearance.  The  mirage  was  not  a 
momentary  or  rapidly  passing  vision  :  we 
watched  till  we  were  tired  the  various  phases 
through  which  the  landscape  was  passing, 
and  it  was  more  than  an  hour  before  things 
settled  down  again  to  their  usual  appearance. 

These  sudden  changes  of  scene  sometimes 
occur  in  such  a  place  and  time  as  to  be 
startling  to  an  old  inhabitant  of  Colorado 
long  accustomed  to  the  mirage.  The  towns 
of  Evans  and  Greeley  stand  four  miles  apart, 
but  are  hidden  from  each  other’s  view  by 
one  of  the  highest  elevations  of  land  in  this 
rolling  country.  An  Evans  man  tells  me 
that  it  is  notTong  since  the  people  of  that 
town  were  summoned  from  their  houses  to 
see  the  town  of  Greeley  rising  over  the  hill. 
Greeley  is  a  large,  well-built  village  with 
broad,  straight  streets  thickly  shaded — a 
pretty  oasis  in  this  treeless  country.  It 
never  was  more  beautiful  than  when  it  was 
thus  held  high  before  the  astonished  eyes  of 
the  people  of  Evans.  Not  only  the  streets, 
churches  and  public  buildings  were  visible, 
but  the  dwellings  and  trees  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

The  great  altitude  of  this  region,  the  ex¬ 
treme  dryness  of  the  air  and  earth  and  the 
proximity  of  the  mountain  chain,  make  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  depend  the  movements  of 
the  air  and  changes  of  weather  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  we  find  in  the  East ;  and  the 
mirage  is  but  one  of  many  strange  aerial 
phenomena  that  surprise  the  “  tenderfoot  ” 
in  Colorado. 

Alfred  Terry  Bacon. 
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There  is  nothing  upon  the  earth  by 
which  the  year  can  be  measured,  for  while 
human  events  and  even  the  physical 
changes  of  the  earth  may  mark  eras  of  time, 
they  fail  to  measure  its  flight  in  duration. 

To  understand  the  time  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  seasons  was  an  early  necessity  of  the 


human  race,  for  when  man  went  forth  to 
eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge  bore  in  its  forbidden  fruit  no 
inspiration  when  to  sow  and  reap. 

To  measure  time  was  evidently  the  first 
problem  the  infant  race  attempted,  and  not 
until  it  was  worn  and  gray  with  the  weight 
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of  nearly  six  thousand  years  was  the  solution 
gained,  so  difficult  was  the  task  to  grapple 
with  it,  and  so  tardy  the  perfected  result. 
Man,  doubtless  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
labors,  learned  that  he  must  seek  ultra-mun¬ 
dane  objects,  something  without  and  be¬ 
yond  the  earth,  to  be  his  primary  aid  in 
this  great  but  most  essential  work. 

The  moon,  from  its  prominence  among 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  could  be  observed,  was  probably  the 
first  object  to  which  the  primeval  explorer 
turned  for  aid  in  his  computations.  But  the 
phases  and  phenomena  attending  this  body 
were  as  perplexing  as  wonderful,  and  soon 
revealed  to  man  that  they  had  no  direct 
bearing  upon  summer  and  winter,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  and  he  soon  learned  that  to  the 
genial  influence  of  the  sun  was  due  the 
ripened  fruitage  of  the  autumn  time ;  hence 
to  trace  the  course  of  that  body  was  the  first 
great  lesson  to  be  learned. 

The  stars  soon  discovered  themselves  to  be 
the  windows  which  lighted  man  while  meas¬ 
uring  the  pathway  of  the  sun.  Few  and 
rude  were  the  first  astronomical  instruments 
used.  A  perforated  vessel  with  a  receiver 
beneath,  twelve  smaller  vessels  and  pure 
water  were  the  aids  to  man  in  making  his 
first  observations ;  and  with  these  the 
Zodiac  was  marked  out,  the  sun’s  appar¬ 
ent  course  and  approximate  time  noted,  and 
a  dial  of  the  solar  year,  though  imperfect, 
marked  out. 

How  early  man  followed  the  chariot  of 
the  sun  by  the  pathway  of  the  stars  to 
measure  time  is  unknown  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  A  Zodiac  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Estne  in  Egypt  commences  in  Virgo; 
thus  placing  the  summer  solstice  where 
the  autumnal  equinox  now  is,  which  would 
carry  us  back  to  the  threshold  of  creation, 
far  beyond  the  historic  age  into  the  region 
of  conjecture. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  dial  was  very 
imperfect.  The  sun  pursued  its  course 
with  unvarying  exactness,  and  man  followed 
on,  bearing  his  year  with  unequal,  false  and 
faltering  steps.  The  Egyptians,  Phoeni¬ 
cians  and  Chaldeans  in  vain  tried  to  hold 
the  year  by  stellar  computations.  To  the 
Egyptian  the  great  event  of  the  year  was 


the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  took 
place  at  the  time  the  star  Sirius  appeared  in 
the  East  at  early  dawn,  and  for  a  long 
time  this  star  was  the  herald  of  the  new 
year.  And  still  man  failed  to  make  the  year 
keep  pace  with  the  sun.  It  slowly  but  sure¬ 
ly  swung  backward,  and  as  early  as  1500  B. 
C. — about  the  time  of  the  Exodus — the 
Egyptian  year  commenced  near  the  autum¬ 
nal  equinox,  or  late  in  September,  and  one 
hundred  years  later,  Hermes,  an  Egyptian 
astronomer,  added  five  days  to  the  year, 
which  had  previously  contained  but  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days. 

After  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews  and 
their  establishment  as  a  separate  nation, 
all  their  religious  rites  were  performed  and 
their  festivals  held  by  Divine  guidance,  and 
the  year  was  ingenuously  regulated  by  these 
feasts.  Now  the  Jews  were  commanded  to 
keep  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  sacred  year,  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  held  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  civil  year.  The  first  of  these 
great  festivals  began  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Nisan, — which  month  corresponded  to  a 
part  of  March  and  April, — and  was  at  the 
first  full  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox,  the 
month  commencing  at  the  new  moon  previ¬ 
ous,  or  at  the  time  the  new  moon  appeared, 
for  the  Jews  referred  all  the  time  of  the 
“  silent  moon,”  as  they  termed  the  period 
of  the  moon’s  disappearance,  to  the  old 
moon.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was 
held  their  civil  year,  took  place  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Tizri, — a  portion  of  September  and 
October,  and  with  these  two  festivals  unal¬ 
terably  fixed  the  intervening  time  regulated 
itself  accordingly,  and  intercalations  were 
resorted  to  whenever  the  year  fell  short  of 
these  seasons.  The  year  in  the  aggregate 
appears  to  have  been  managed  by  the 
priests,  but  without  special  inspiration  or 
Divine  intervention. 

The  moon  appears  to  have  been  of  but  lit¬ 
tle  use  in  tracing  the  cycle  of  the  year 
among  the  ancient  nations.  Astrology  early 
attributed  to  it  a  baneful  influence,  and 
seers  and  diviners  observed  its  changes  more 
carefully  than  did  the  astronomer  and  the 
mathematician.  Its  different  phases  were 
the  source  of  unending  wonder,  which  cul- 
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minated  in  frantic  horror  -whenever  an 
eclipse  occurred,  while  all  accurate  observa¬ 
tion  was  impossible  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  invisible  a  part  of  its  course,  and  as  late 
as  550  B.  C.  there  was  no  purely  lunar  year 
in  use.  The  Arabs  from  the  time  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  632  A.  C.,  and  in  fact  all  Moslem 
nations  have  used  a  lunar  year. 

That  the  older  nations  of  the  earth  did 
attain  to  much  accurate  astronomical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  very  evident  from  the  fragments 
we  glean  along  the  past ;  but  this  knowledge 
was  attained  by  a  very  few ;  for  the  scholars 
of  the  early  ages  guarded  their  lore  with 
jealous  care.  In  olden  Egypt  learning  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  mystery  ;  yet  the  histo¬ 
rian  vainly  gropes  in  the  night  of  the  forgot¬ 
ten  past  to  find  the  dawn  of  this  nation, 
and  to  fix  the  time  when  the  alphabet  of 
science  was  first  written.  The  pyramids  an¬ 
tedate  history,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  even  those  structures  were  used  for 
astronomical  purposes  as  well  as  mausolea, 
as  they  face  the  cardinal  points  and  the  in¬ 
terior  passages  correspond  to  certain  astro¬ 
nomical  lines.  It  is  a  fact  that  from  its 
zodiacal  record  alone  can  the  chronology  of 
ancient  Egypt  be  even  guessed  at.  It  was  a 
grand  idea  to  write  the  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  ornamental  characters 
upon  the  imperishable  stone  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  did.  How  extended  was  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  how  accurately  they  marked  out 
the  year  in  those  pre-historic  times  must 
probably  remain  unknown.  That  there  was 
an  intercourse  between  ancient  Egypt  and 
Greece  mythology  clearly  reveals.  Like 
the  Egyptians  the  Greeks  used  a  solar 
year,  and  then.'  astronomical  knowledge 
was  probably  gained  from  Egyptian  teach¬ 
ers. 

Sacred  writings  declare  that  the  Hebrew 
law-giver  “  was  skilled  in  all  the  lore  of  the 
Egyptians,”  thus  indicating  the  maximum 
of  human  knowledge,  and  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  astronomical  knowledge  in  the 
writings  of  Moses  to  which  the  modern 
scientist  has  but  very  imperfectly  attained. 
Thus  in  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  the  Grecian 
nation  is  discernible  the  outgrowth  of 
Egyptian  knowledge.  Possibly  the  researches 
now  going  on  near  the  supposed  site  of 


ancient  Troy  may  bring  some  light  to  bear 
upon  this  long  buried  history. 

While  the  rising  of  the  star  Sirius  warned 
the  Egyptian  husbandman  w'hen  to  plant,  it 
would  certainly  appear  that  the  year  in  the 
aggregate  was  only  approximate,  if  we 
observe  these  nations  which  so  evidently 
borrowed  their  astronomy  from  Egypt. 
We  have  observed  that  the  Hebrew  year 
was  held  in  place  by  its  sacred  feasts  of 
Divine  appointment.  In  like  manner  the 
Greeks  bound  their  year  by  means  of  the 
national  or  Olympic  games,  which  would 
have  been  unnecessary  had  the  solar 
year  been  accurately  computed.  This 
people  were  renowned  for  learning  and  cul¬ 
ture,  and  they  early  noted  the  position  and 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  yet  with 
the  best  endeavor  of  the  Grecian  sage  the 
solar  year  swung  backward.  After  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  sports  in  honor  of  Olympian 
Jove,  the  Greek  year  was  lengthened  to  four 
revolutions  of  the  sun,— termed  an  Olympiad, 
— and  was  inaugurated  by  these  national 
games,  commencing  at  the  first  full  moon 
after  the  summer  solstice,  and  cycles  and 
intercalations  were  thrown  in  to  keep  pace 
with  the  intervening  solar  years.  Contem¬ 
poraneous  nations  which  have  left  a  history 
resorted  to  like  expedients,  and  if  they 
observed  lunar  years  had  also  intercalations 
to  make  up  their  defects,  and  whatever  the 
year  might  be  in  the  single  it  was  always 
solar  in  its  collective  form. 

With  the  ancient  Homans  the  civil  day 
began  and  ended  at  midnight  as  with  us 
now,  but  its  division  by  hours  differed  ma¬ 
terially.  The  common  Roman  year,  dating 
from  the  founding  of  the  city,  753  B.  C., 
contained  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  days 
and  commenced  with  March.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  January  was  named  the 
first  month  of  the  year  But  in  a  year  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  days  each  month 
was  continually  going  the  round  of  the  sea¬ 
sons,  and  wras  no  index  of  summer  or 
winter,  seed-time  or  harvest,  and  at  length 
w'hen  seer  and  sage  had  for  a  long  time 
pondered  over  the  problem,  at  the  end  of 
every  second  February  they  intercalated 
the  month  Mercedonious  to  keep  the  year 
in  place.  This  month  consisted  alternately 
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of  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  days,  the 
February  of  that  year  ending  at  the  time  of 
the  Terminalia, — the  closing  festival  of  the 
year  to  the  god  of  hounds,  signifying  the 
end, — and  the  five  days  remaining  were  also 
added,  making  a  total  of  twenty-seven  and 
eight  days  for  the  intercalary  month.  But 
this  method  was  defective,  and  all  attempted 
improvements  were  rendered  of  very  little 
practical  use  by  the  perversion  of  the 
priests,  to  whom  the  computations  were 
committed,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  con¬ 
sult  their  own  interests  iu  the  management 
of  the  year,  and  when  Julius  Caesar  in  the 
century  before  Christ  undertook  the  revis¬ 
ion  of  the  Calendar,  January  had  receded 
nearly  to  the  autumnal  equinox.  In  order 
to  bring  it  back  to  its  proper  place  he 
made  a  year  of  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
days,  in  which  besides  Mercedonious  in  its 
usual  place  he  inserted  two  extra  inter¬ 
calary  months  between  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  This  was  46  B.  C.,  and  was  called 
the  “  Year  of  Confusion.”  Caesar  then  en¬ 
tirely  abolished  the  mouth  Mercedonious  of 
the  alternate  years,  distributing  the  ten 
surplus  days  among  the  other  months,  and 
to  make  the  six  hours  still  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  his  year  every  fourth  year  an  extra 
day  was  inserted,  immediately  following  the 
Terminalia. 

This  great  work  was  in  reality  performed 
by  Sosigenes,  an  Egyptian  astronomer, 
whom  historians  rather  paradoxically  call 
the  “inventor  of  the  Julian  year.”  But 
the  Julian  year  contained  an  excess  of 
eleven  minutes  over  the  solar  year,  which 
in  the  course  of  centuries  threw  matters 
into  confusion  again,  particularly  in  the 
later  days  of  Christianity,  when  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  church  festivals  were  to  be  ob¬ 
served  and  .many  of  them  depended  on 
Easter.  These  festal  days  were  so  inter¬ 
woven  into  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  so  many  of  their  daily  avocations 
dated  from  them,  that  the  time  thus  gained 
deranged  their  calculations  concerning  the 
season.  Again  legislation  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject,  and  the  council  at 
Nice,  A.  D.  325,  decreed  that  Easter  should 
be  observed  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
first  full  moon  following  the  vernal  equinox. 
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But  this  was  only  a  correction  and  not  a 
renovation,  and  in  the  course  of  time  there 
was  again  a  variation  between  the  civil  and 
astronomical  year  and  the  necessity  of 
another  revision  of  the  calendar.  The  ver¬ 
nal  equinox  had  again  receded  to  the 
twelfth  of  March,  and  Easter  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  days  were  in  confusion.  For  two 
centuries  the  problem  of  the  year  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  learned  men  in  Chris¬ 
tendom  without  any  change  being  effected. 

In  1572  Hugh  Buoncompagno  ascended 
the  papal  chair  as  Pope  Gregory  Thirteenth, 
lie  was  a  man  of  rare  learning  and  culture, 
and  was  at  that  time  past  his  three-score 
and  ten.  More  of  a  student  than  an  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  lie  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  science,  and  to  the  disgust  of 
the  Church  turned  his  attention  to  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  disordered  calendar,  and  in  ten 
years  completed  a  perfected  work.  From 
the  year  1582  he  threw  out  ten  days,  calling 
the  fifth  of  October  the  fifteenth,  and  then 
established  the  rule  now  in  use  to  guard 
against  errors  in  the  future.  By  the  Greg¬ 
orian  Calendar  the  loss  of  time  since  the 
creation  would  be  less  than  two  days. 
England  was  slow  to  accept  the  revision  on 
account  of  the  hostility  of  that  country  to 
popery,  and  not  until  1751  was  it  established 
as  the  law  of  that  land,  and  even  then 
many  people  adhered  to  the  “  Old  Style,” 
O.  S. 

The  week  of  seven  days  was  not  known 
among  the  Romans  until  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christianity,  although  every  eighth 
day  the  countryman  came  to  the  city  to 
transact  business  and  to  take  a  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  all  new  laws  were  posted 
up  three  of  these  market  days  consecu¬ 
tively,  for  the  space  of  seventeen  days,  that 
all  might  read  them,  and  no  law  could  be 
acted  upon  until  it  had  been  posted.  The 
modern  practice  of-  publishing  legal  notices 
three  times  was  derived  from  ancient  cus¬ 
toms.  The  week  is  of  Scriptural  origin 
and  has  been  supported  through  all  time 
by  Divine  command,  and  one  day  of  the 
seven  has  been  devoted  to  worship  and  rest. 
Tet  the  days  of  our  Christian  week  perpet¬ 
uate  the  memory  of  the  heathen  deities  of 
our  Norse  ancestors,  which  fact  is  accounted 
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for  by  the  manner  of  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  Northmen,  'which  being 
“  en  masse  ”  and  without  the  vitalizing 
power  of  regeneration  received  the  engraft- 
ings  of  heathen  names  and  myths,  and  at 
this  remote  age  causing  them  to  exist  as 
household  words  in  every  home  in  Chris¬ 
tendom. 

To  Roman  deities  and  rites  are  due  the 
names  of  the  months — March,  April,  May 
and  June  to  the  gods  ;  July  and  August  to 
the  rulers  of  the  Augustan  age, — Julius 
Caesar,  to  whom  divine  honors  were  ac¬ 
corded  during  the  consulship  of  Lepidus 
and  Plaurus,  and  Augustus.  The  four  fol¬ 
lowing  months  were  numerically  designated, 
and  remind  us  of  the  time  when  December 


was  the  tenth  month,  January  an  ancient 
king  and  deity.  February  denoted  purifica¬ 
tion.  During  this  month  the  Romans  were 
purified,  a  feast  was  held  in  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  the  Terminalia  closed  the  year. 

How  anomalous  the  date  of  to-day, 
Thursday,  March  28  A.  D.  1878.  Thor,  the 
giant  deity  of  the  Vikings,  Mars,  the  old 
Roman  god  of  war  and  carnage,  and  Our 
Lord,  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  Savior  of 
mankind,  in  whose  hand  in  the  fullness  of 
time  the  years  will  all  he  gathered,  are  here 
recorded.  The  days  and  months  may  van¬ 
ish  unnoted, — the  years  are  the  only  real 
landmarks  of  time,  and  their  only  imperish¬ 
able  chronicle  is  A.  D.,  “  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord.”  Annie  E.  Cole. 
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Sunset  on  the  Suez  Canal.  Two  intermi¬ 
nable  banks  of  grayish-yellow  sand,  growing 
gradually  higher  as  they  trend  southward  ; 
a  little  ribbon  of  light  green  water  barely 
visible  between  them  ;  a  huge  steam-dredger 
in  the  background,  with  a  clamorous  gar¬ 
rison  of  blue-shirted  men  and  red-capped 
boys  who  rush  shouting  to  the  side  to 
stare  at  our  steamer  as  she  comes  gliding 
by;  behind  us  the  houses  and  docks  of 
Ismailia,  the  Khedive’s  new  capital,  fad¬ 
ing  into  one  shapeless  mass  of  gray,  amid 
which  a  darker  spot  represents  the  mouth  of 
the  “  Sweet-water  Canal ;  ”  and  all  around, 
the  dreary  waste  of  the  great  Arabian 
desert,  looking  vaster  and  drearier  than 
ever  beneath  the  fast-falling  shadows  of 
night. 

At  first  sight  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
realize  that  this  tiny  streak  of  water,  less 
than  twenty-seven  feet  deep  and  barely 
seventy  in  breadth,  can  really  be  one  of  the 
great  commercial  highways  of  the  world. 
Like  the  Russian  military  road  across  the 
Caucasus,  or  the  little  thread  of  railway 
which  spans  the  boundless  desolation  of  the 
steppes  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  it 
is  so  utterly  dwarfed  by  the  vastness  of  its 


surroundings  that  one  half  forgets  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  results  achieved,  or  the  long 
and  terrible  struggle  against  heat,  sickness, 
drifting  sand,  insufficient  supplies,  and  con¬ 
stant  hindrances  of  every  kind,  which  human 
skill  and  human  perseverance  have  con¬ 
ducted  to  this  glorious  completion.  The 
men  of  old  time  when  they  attempted  the 
same  task,  certainly  found  it  no  child’s  play. 
“  In  the  reign  of  Necho,”  says  Herodotus, 
note-book  in  hand  as  usual,  “  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians  perished  in 
digging  this  canal.”  What  a  history  of 
oppression  and  wrong,  of  grinding  misery 
and  wholesale  destruction,  do  those  few 
words  convey ! 

“  Stand  by  your  anchor  !  Let  go !  ” 

The  captain’s  hoarse  shout,  and  the  rattle 
of  the  chain  as  our  anchor  splashes  into  the 
water,  scatter  my  visions  at  once,  and  I  look 
up  to  perceive  that  our  surroundings  have 
undergone  a  sudden  and  marvelous  change. 
From  the  narrow,  monotonous  avenue  of 
the  canal  we  have  glided  into  a  wide  expanse 
of  smooth,  dark  water,  which  seems  almost 
boundless  in  the  shadowy  twilight.  To  the 
south  and  west  long  waves  of  purple  hill 
roll  up  against  the  last  gleam  of  light  that 
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lingers  in  the  darkening  sky.  In  front  the 
posts  set  to  mark  the  channel  start  out 
gauntly  like  skeleton  sentinels;  and  amid 
the  deepening  gloom  twinkles  a  solitary 
point  of  fire — the  light-house  that  guards 
the  passage.  This  is  the  famous  “  Bitter 
Lake,”  one  of  the  countless  lagoons  that 
occupy  a  full  third  of  the  space  traversed 
by  the  canal. 

“  Are  you  going  to  stop  here,  captain  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  see  what  else  we  can  do,”  growls 
the  skipper,  “if  them  fellers  make  us  go 
half  speed  through  the  can  awl,  so  as  it 
comes  on  dark  afore  we  can  git  through. 
If  we  was  to  go  it  full  steam  we’d  run  the 
whole  eighty-three  miles  ’tween  sunrise  and 
dark  easy ;  but  it ’s  no  fault  of  mine  any¬ 
how  !  ” 

But  no  halt  can  be  matter  of  regret  on 
this  historic  ground,  where  the  very  earth 
seems  to  be  still  shaken  by  the  tramp  of 
ancient  empires,  and  the  very  air  to  be  filled 
with  memories  of  the  past.  Few  spots  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  have  a  stranger  min¬ 
gling  of  the  familiar  and  the  remote,  of 
names  which  were  the  household  words  of 
our  earliest  childhood  with  others  ^hich  are 
known  only  to  the  driest  lore  of  the  anti¬ 
quarian.  Hebrew  shepherd  and  Assyrian 
conqueror,  Persian  and  Greek,  Saracen  and 
Crusader,  Frenchman  and  Anglo-Saxon- 
all  have  been  here  in  turn. 

As  the  full  moon  breaks  forth  in  its  cloud¬ 
less  glory,  the  shadowy  armies  seem  to  rise 
around  us  once  more — Moses  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Israel,  setting  forth  upon  that 
wonderful  march  of  which  God  Himself 
was  the  pioneer — Assyrian  Ninus  in  his 
carved  chariot,  with  the  “captains  of  the 
host  and  mighty  men  of  valor”  around  him 
in  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  wrar — the 
turbaned  warriors  of  Cambyses  with  their 
light  lances  and  huge  wicker  shields,  sweep¬ 
ing  onward  to  that  fierce  short  fever  of  con¬ 
quest  beyond  which  lay  an  unknown  grave 
in  the  depths  of  the  hungry  desert— the 
soldier  zealots  of  Arabia,  following  black- 
browed  Ainrou  to  the  sack  of  Alexandria — 
mail-clad  horsemen  with  the  Red  Cross  on 
their  breasts,  straining  their  eyes  to  catch 
the  first  gleam  of  Saladin’s  spears  along  the 
sky — and  finally,  the  war-worn  grenadiers 


of  Republican  France,  gathered  around  the 
dark,  stern  face  and  eagle  eye  of  the  “  Gen¬ 
eral  Bonaparte  ”  who  was  one  day  to  be  the 
Emperor  Napoleon. 

As  I  step  forward  on  to  the  forecastle,  I 
find,  as  if  to  leave  no  element  of  romance 
wanting  to  this  wonderful  panorama,  a 
group  of  Arab  pilgrims  gathered  around  a 
gray-haired  kessehgou,  story-teller,  who  is 
recounting  in  his  quaint  Oriental  style  the 
weird  old  legend  of  the  lost  Paradise  of 
Irem,  which  contains  a  moral  that  the  west¬ 
ern  as  well  as  the  eastern  world  may  profit¬ 
ably  lay  to  heart : 

“  Long  ago,  my  brothers,  when  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  yet  idolaters,  and  before 
our  holy  Prophet,  may  his  name  be  exalted  1 
had  arisen  to  teach  all  men  that  there  is  but 
one  God,  there  reigned  in  the  land  of  Aud  a 
great  king  whose  name  was  Shedaud  the 
Proud.  Among  all  the  sons  of  men  there 
was  none  goodlier  than  he  for  it  was  ever 
the  custom,  of  the  children  of  Aud  to  choose 
the  strongest  and  stateliest  man  among 
them  for  their  king.  And  truly  he  was 
mighty  among  men.  Whoso  named  him 
laid  his  hand  on  his  mouth  ;  and  when  men 
spoke  of  anything  beautiful  they  said,  ‘  It  is 
like  the  cities  of  Aud  and  Thamoud.’  And 
his  name  went  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  till  all  men  wondered  at  him  and 
said,  ‘Who  is  like  unto  the  great  king  of 
the  children  of  Aud  ?  ’  And  so  he  prospered 
in  whatsoever  he  did  ;  for  the  blessings  of 
the  evil  Genii,  which  are  curses,  were  upon 
him. 

“  But  in  the  pride  of  his  prosperity,  the 
heart  of  this  son  of  Eblis  (Satan)  was  lifted 
up  unto  his  own  destruction.  For  he  said 
within  himself,  ‘  There  is  none  like  me  upon 
earth — why  should  I  not  be  equal  to  Him 
in  heaven?  His  Paradise  is  hidden,  from 
the  eyes  of'  men ;  but  I  will  make  a  paradise 
unto  which  men  shall  come  from  all  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth,  that  the  name  of  Shedaud 
the  King  may  endure  forever !  ’ 

“  So  he  sent  forth  into  all  lands  for  skill¬ 
ful  workmen  and  men  learned  in  enchant¬ 
ments— the  magicians  of  the  East,  and  the 
cunning  men  of  Frangistan  (Europe),  and 
the  black  sorcerers  from  the  land  of  Ethio¬ 
pia  and  the  wise  men  of  Kitai  (China). 
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And  chiefest  of  all  was  Senmaur  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  ryrto  whom  Eblis  had  given  power  and 
cunning  above  all  the  children  of  men,  that 
he  might  work  the  accursed  will  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  and  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  sins  oi  the 
race  of  Aud.  And  he  did  so. 

“  For  he  built  a  wall  of  metal,  whose  cir¬ 
cuit  a  swift  dromedary  would  take  three 
days  to  compass — such  a  wall  as  Secunder 
Eumi  (Alexander  the  Great)  built  along  the 
border  of  Khorassan,  to  keep  back  Gog  and 
Magog  with  their  giant  host.  And  around 
this  rampart  he  planted  trees  and  bushes 
and  all  manner  of  thorny  plants,  so  thick 
that  an  elephant  could  not  have  broken 
them  down  or  a  serpent  wiggled  through 
them. 

“  Then,  within  that  double  barrier — a 
space  in  which  El  Khuds  (Jerusalem)  itself 
and  Mecca,  the  mother  of  cities,  would  have 
seemed  but  as  wells  in  the  desert — he  made 
gardens,  whose  flowers  were  as  the  flowers 
of  the  Paradise  reserved  for  true  believers, 
and  whose  fruits  would  revive  with  the 
mere  scent  of  them  one  over  whom  Azrael, 
the  Angel  of  Death,  had  spread  his  wings. 
And  he  made  stately  palaces  of  marble  with 
roofs  of  pure  gold;  aud  cool  baths  over¬ 
shadowed  by  spreading  palm-trees ;  and 
sparkling  fountains  which  never  grew  dry; 
and  trees  whose  fruits  were  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones,  such  as  those  which  the 
magician  Tubal-Cain  made  for  the  giants 
of  the  elder  world  before  the  will  of  Allah 
buried  them  deep  in  the  earth  ;  and  forests 
through  which  the  most  skillful  hunter  of 
the  tribes  of  Aud  might  have  roamed  for  a 
hundred  years  without  exhausting  the  game 
that  filled  them.  And  in  the  midst  of  all 
he  built  a  noble  city,  such  as  the  children 
of  Nemroud  (Nimrod)  reared  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time ;  and  above  it  rose  a  tower, 
whose  summit  looked  up  into  heaven  and 
met  the  sunrise  -while  the  lower  world  lay 
yet  in  darkness. 

“  And  when  all  was  finished,  Sliedaud 
went  forth  to  see  his  Paradise  in  all  his 
might  and  majesty,  with  his  queen  by  his 
side  and  his  princes  and  wise  men  and  war¬ 
riors  around  him,  thousands  upon  thousands, 
like  the  locusts  that  descend  upon  the  corn 
when  the  harvest  is  full.  But  lo !  as  he 


reached  the  gate  the  sun  hid  his  face,  and 
all  -was  dim  and  gray  as  -when  the  air  is 
heavy  with  the  coming  storm ;  and  over  the 
whole  sky  lowered  a  deep,  black  cloud,  like 
the  outspreading  of  mighty  wings  ;  and  in  the 
midst  wTas  a  fuce  of  stern  and  solemn  beauty, 
with  eyes  like  the  stars  that  look  through 
the  storm  of  the  desert.  And  a  voice  came 
forth  like  the  blast  of  the  night- w  ind  through 
some  ancient  city;  and  it  said  : 

“  ‘  I  am  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death  ;  and 
as  thou  hast  exalted  thyself  against  God  so 
shaft  thou  be  brought  down  to  the  dust, 
even  thou  and  all  thy  people,  like  the  beasts 
that  perish  !  ’ 

“  And  as.he  spake,  beneath  bis  icy  breath 
the  King  and  all  his  host  shrank  and  with¬ 
ered,  and  fell  as  falls  a  caravan  when  the 
simoon  of  the  desert  passes  over  it.  Of  all 
that  great  army  none  escaped  save  the 
King’s  bow-bearer,  who  went  back  to  tell 
men  how  Allah  had  punished  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  the  evil-doer. 

“Now  it  befell  that  long  after  this,  in  the 
days  when  the  Caliph  Moaviah  sat  in  the 
seat  of  the  Prophet,  a  wayfarer,  who  had 
gone  astray  in  the  desert  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  found  himself  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  city,  beside  w7hich  even 
Mecca  and  Medina  the  Noble  w'ould  have 
seemed  but  as  an  Arab  camp.  The  walls 
were  mighty  as  those  which  the  Genii 
reared  at  the  command  of  Suleimaun  Ben 
Daoud  (Solomon  the  son  of  David)  and 
glittering  with  precious  stones  ;  and  there 
were  fountains  in  marble  basins,  and  palaces 
beyond  all  the  palaces  of  Idindoostan,  and 
gardens  surpassing  those  of  Ilaroun  the 
Just,  and  long  row’s  of  colored  lamps  light¬ 
ing  up  every  court  and  colonnade. 

“  But  everywhere  reigned  a  dreary  and 
awful  silence,  as  the  silence  of  the  grave. 
In  all  the  mighty  length  of  that  wondrous 
city  no  human  foot  stirred,  no  bird  fluttered, 
no  insect  crept — not  a  single  creature  drew 
the  breath  of  life.  And  for  hours  the  af¬ 
frighted  man  wandered  amid  this  wilder¬ 
ness  of  accursed  beauty,  till  in  his  agony  he 
cried  for  help  to  God  ;  and  straightway  there 
appeared  before  him  a  gate  higher  than  the 
minarets  of  Damascus,  and  he  hastened 
through  it  rejoicing.  But  when  he  turned 
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about,  lo !  the  city,  with  all  its  splendor, 
was  gone  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

“  Then  he  went  and  told  his  tale  to  the 
Caliph,  and  showed  in  proof  of  it  the  jewels 
which  he  had  broken  from  the  wall.  And 
the  Caliph  sent  men  to  seek  the  city,  and 
they  sought  forty  days  but  found  it  not; 


neither  hath  it  ever  been  seen  again  since 
that  day.  For  it  was  the  will  of  Allah  that 
the  Paradise  which  man’s  pride  had  reared, 
should  be  hidden  forever  from  the  eyes  of 
man  ;  and  who  can  resist  Allah  ?  Brothers, 
the  story  is  ended.” 1 

David  Ker. 


A  “  NEIGHBORLY  INTEREST.” 


On  the  principle,  probably,  that  there 
must  always  be  a  good  aspect  to  even  a  bad 
thing,  some  one  has  attempted  to  justify 
a  love  of  gossip  by  calling  it  a  “  neighborly 
interest  ”  in  the  welfare  of  those  around  us. 
Very  likely  the  person  who  invented  the 
phrase  was  not  the  originator  of  the  notion, 
and  certainly  he  is  far  from  being  the  only 
one  who  uses  it  as  a  curtain  behind  which 
all  manner  of  Paul  Prying  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  justifiable. 

To  find  an  illustration  of  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  which  should  be  attached  to  the  term, 
“a  neighborly  interest,”  we  have  to  look 
no  farther  than  to  the  history  of  the  poor 
fellow  who  traveling  to  Jericho,  and  falling 
among  thieves,  was  left  stripped,  torn  and 
helpless  by  the  wayside.  We  all  know  that 
the  only  neighbor  he  found  or  who  found 
him  in  his  distress  was  the  Good  Samaritan, 
who  bound  his  wounds  and  cared  for  him, 
and  put  him  in  a  fair  way  to  get  upon  his 
legs  again. 

The  Priest  and  the  Levite  of  the  story 
have  long  been  classed  together  as  two  alike 
cold-blooded  and  unneighborly  wretches, 
fully  deserving  the  nearly  nineteen  centuries 
of  obloquy  which  have  risen  above  their 
stolid  shoulders.  But  in  thus  considering 
the  Priest  and  the  Levite  as  equally  guilty, 
a  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Priest 
who,  if  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  at 
least  did  so  like  a  gentlemen,  without  star¬ 
ing  at  or  commenting  upon  the  forlorn  con¬ 
dition  of  the  hapless  wretch  who  had  fallen 
among  thieves.  The  Levite  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  no  less  selfish  than  the  Priest,  but  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  large  amount  of  idle  curiosity, 
comes  swinging  along  the  rocky  Jericho 


road,  flourishing  his  staff  with  empty  empha¬ 
sis,  planting  his  sandaled  feet  with  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  self-complacency,  looking  this  way 
and  that,  smiling  to  himself  to  see  that  old 
Simon’s  vineyard  is  less  promising  than  his 
own,  and  that  young  Judah’s  olive  trees  are 
not  quite  so  thrifty  as  they  might  be.  But 
even  with  these  pleasant  subjects  to  reflect 
upon  the  road  becomes  monotonous ;  he 
meets  with  no  traveler ;  he  has  seen  nothing 
which  will  furnish  him  with  material  to 
make  a  story  wherewith  he  may  entertain 
his  boon  companions,  at  whatever  may  have 
been  the  ancient  Jewish  substitute  for  coffee¬ 
house,  bar-room  or  village  store,  and  the 
Levitical  mind  is  getting  a  little  bored  with 
this  tiresoihe  state  of  thinge. 

At  last  the  flutter  of  something  that  might 
be  the  wing  of  a  wounded  bird  or  of  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  fallen  leaves  held  captive  whgre  it 
fell,  yet  which  hard’y  looks  like  either,  at¬ 
tracts  his  restless  eye ;  and  when  the  flutter¬ 
ing  object  seems  to  take  the  color  of  torn 
garments  our  Levite  feels  like  a  new  creat¬ 
ure,  as  with  busy  curiosity  he  hastily  picks 
his  way  up  to  it. 

“  IIe-1-l-oh-h  I  ”  he  delightedly  exclaims  to 
himself ;  of  course  it  is  understood  that  we 
are  quite  literal  in  our  translation.  “  Here ’s 
been  a  pretty  to  do  1  Man  wounded ;  almost 
dead ;  left  here  by  the  wayside ;  robbed, 
most  likely.  What  a  fool  to  carry  money 
about  with  him  when  he  could  n’t  take  care 
of  himself  1  Let  me  see,”  turning  the  moan¬ 
ing,  unconscious  wretch  slightly  with  un¬ 
tender  foot,  “  He ’s  wounded  in, — yes,  act¬ 
ually  in  two,  four,  five,  yes,  five  different 

l  This  tradition  is  to  be  met  with,  in  a  more  or  less 
perfect  form,  in  every  part  of  the  East. 
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places.  He  must  have  had  a  tough  bout  of 
it,  I  declare  !  Has  rather  a  villainous  coun¬ 
tenance  now  I  come  to  look  at  it ;  should  n’t 
be  in  the  least  surprised  if  he  was  the  thief 
defeated  in  his  attempt  to  rob  some  inno¬ 
cent  traveler.  Wonder  if  there  are  any 
more  of  them  around  ?  Guess  I ’d  better  be 
jogging  along.  Cluck!  I  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  to  Nicodemus  now.”  And  with 
a  brisker  step  and  a  look  of  having  gained 
a  prize,  Mr.  Levite  jauntily  swings  himself 
off  again,  stopping  every  passer-by  to  tell 
his  tale  of  how  a  miscreant  of  a  robber  had 
been  worsted  in  a  fight,  and  left  to  die  as 
he  richly  deserved  by  the  Jericho  roadside. 
Ten  to  one  he  will  himself  have  become  the 
victorious  hero  of  the  encounter  by  the  time 
he  reaches  his  destination,  and  tells  the  now 
well-commented  story  to  gaping  ificodemus. 

The  question  of  what  is  a  genuine  “neigh¬ 
borly  interest  ”  might  seem  to  have  been 
permanently  settled  long  ago,  did  we  not  con¬ 
stantly  find  the  Levite  claiming  a  share  of 
the  Good  Samaritan’s  rightful  laurels.  If 
the  Levite  did  not  bind  up  the  poor  travel¬ 
er’s  wounds,  at  least  he  counted  them  ;  if  he 
did  not  help  him  to  rise,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  saw  that  the  poor  creature  was 
helpless ;  if  he  did  not  remove  the  sufferer 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  nurse  and  care  for 
him  there,  he  certainly  knew'  how  much 
such  care  was  needed. 

But  does  all  this  justify  the  Levite  ?  Have 
we,  any  of  us,  the  right  to  look  into,  or 
upon,  the  wounds  or  afflictions  of  our  fellow 
beings  unless  we  do  so  with  the  earnest  de¬ 
sire  of  extending  material  aid,  or  the  some¬ 
times  equally  grateful  need  of  heartfelt 
sympathy  ? 

When  we  hear  that  so  and  so  has  lost  heav¬ 
ily  by  bad  investments,  have  we — not  being 
creditors,  and  so  being  without  the  excuse 
of  a  personal  interest — any  right  to  search 
records,  inquire  of  bank  officials,  and  patch 
fragmentary  bits  of  information  together, 
to  find  out  just  what  those  investments  were, 
and  why  and  when  and  for  what  amount  they 
were  made,  and  what  is  the  exact  loss  ? 

If  the  “wild  boy,”  the  “heaviness  of  his 
mother,”  has  mysteriously  disappeared,  and 
his  shame-stricken  family  have  carefully 
tried  to  shield  his  still  beloved  name  by 


paying  his  just  debts  and  keeping  silent 
about  his  delinquencies,  is  it  a  friendly  in¬ 
terest  that  prompts  the  Levite  to  unearth 
the  sickening  details,  and  rub  gleeful  hands 
and  shake  a  solemn  head  over  the  treasure- 
trove  ? 

A  citizen  has  gained  for  himself  a  well- 
deserved  prominence  as  a  man  of  integrity, 
kindness  and  intellectual  power ;  but  his 
early  history  is  unknown.  He  has  his  own 
reasons — sorrowful  enough  they  may  be — 
for  keeping  this  to  himself.  It  concerns  no 
one  else  he  thinks,  and  he  is  right ;  no  pub¬ 
licity  will  undo  the  past  and  he  wrongs  no 
one  by  his  silence.  Is  it,  then,  the  Good 
Samaritan  who,  stumbling  by  chance  upon 
the  clue  to 'this  hidden  past,  follows  it  up 
and  ferrets  it  out  and  rushes  on  eager  feet 
to  tell  to  gaping,  idle  listeners  all  that  he 
knows,  suspects  or  imagines  concerning  a 
matter  with  which  neither  he  nor  they  have 
any  rightful  interest,  and  which  if  it  were 
his  own  he  -would  most  carefully  bury  and 
jealously  guard  ?  Or  is  not  this  the  part  of 
the  Levite,  and  will  not  he  who  is  really 
neighbor  reprove  by  stern  words,  or  sterner 
silence,  the  jackal-like  appetite  of  the  Levite 
and  his  hearers? 

The  Priest  of  the  parable  is  not  a  lovable 
character,  but  he  does  not  add  to  the  afflic¬ 
tions  of  the  already  afflicted  by  heartless 
curiosity  and  vulgar  comment;  he  does  not 
insult  the  helpless  before  passing  by  on  the 
other  side,  and  he  wall  always  command,  if 
not  the  love  of  others,  yet  the  respect  which 
is  due  to  those  who,  if  they  do  not  succor 
the  afflicted,  at  least  meddle  not  with  their 
affairs.  His  is  not  the  kindness  of  intention 
and  therefore  he  may  deserve  no  credit  for 
it,  but  in  the  very  many  instances  where 
words,  however  kindly  meant,  are  like  sharp 
arrow’s  piercing  anew  the  already  wounded, 
the  haughty,  indifferent  silence  of  the  Priest 
is  as  beneficent  as  the  oil  and  wine  of  the 
Samaritan.  We  cannot  all  of  us  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  be  at  all  times  actually  Good 
Samaritans ;  but  if  we  take  a  genuine 
“  neighborly  interest  ”  in  those  around  us, 
our  wisest  and  kindest  course  is  often  that 
of  the  Priest,  who,  ivithout  looking,  “passed 
by  on  the  other  side.” 


Helen  E.  Smith. 


THE  STILL 


HOUR. 


0  hope  of  the  world  that  risest  again 
New-born  from  the  clod, 

O  life  that  brightens  on  meadow  and  fen 
With  the  breath  of  God, 

O  daffodils  brave  whose  banners  fly 
At  the  snow’s  retreat, 

O  sweet  warm  winds  of  the  South  that  sigh 
O’er  the  springing  wheat, 

O  birds  that  tell  in  the  branches  bare 
Of  the  summer  days, — 

Read  me  your  lesson;  teach  me  your  prayer; 
Fill  my  soul  with  your  praise. 


The  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  require  for 
their  apprehension  some  moral  discernment.  How 
can  a  thoroughly  selfish  man  understand  the 
truth  of  Christ’s  divinity?  Divinity  to  him 
means  force  or  quantity  rather  than  quality  of 
being.  How  much  would  you  know  about  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  if  one  should  simply  tell  you 
that  it  consisted  of  so  many  cubic  inches  of 
white  marble,  and  weighed  so  many  pounds  ? 
What  idea  of  its  beauty  would  those  words  con¬ 
vey  to  you?  Some  such  quantitative  notion  of 
Christ’s  divinity  a  selfish  man  may  get,  and  it  is 
the  only  idea  of  him  that  we  find  iii  the  writings 
of  many  theologians.  Such  a  notion  may  well 
be  disputed  about,  but  it  is  of  no  practical  value. 
To  apprehend  the  beauty  of  Christ’s  character, 
in  which  his  divinity  chiefly  resides,  one  needs 
much  schooling  in  the  services  of  obedience  and 
love.  And  the  more  men  know  of  this  the  les3 
they  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  about  it. 


"A  reader  of  Sunday  Afternoon,”  refer¬ 
ring  to  certain  counsels  of  resignation  and  trust, 
asks  these  questions:  “What  if  pondering  over 
life’s  dreadful  problems  has  shaken  and  ship¬ 
wrecked  trust  in  God,  hardened  the  heart,  and 
shut  out  every  view  but  that  of  a  supreme  stern 
Ruler  and  Governor  of  the  Universe?  What  if 
prayer  for  temporal  and  spiritual  good,  the  deep 
heart-cries  and  anguish  of  the  soul,  fall  back  un¬ 
heeded  on  one’s  own  head?”  The  mental 
suffering  out  of  which  such  questions  spring 
awakens  the  sincerest  sympathy.  The  answers 
that  can  be  given  to  them  in  this  place  must  be 
altogether  inadequate,  but  one  is  inclined,  first,  to 
ask  this  troubled  soul,  Do  you  then  believe  that 
this  is  the  worst  possible  universe  ?  If  that  is  your 
trouble  read  history.  For  history  makes  noth¬ 
ing  plainer  than  that  the  Power  that  is  shaping 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race  is  a  righteous 


and  benevolent  Power.  Even  Strauss  says  that 
“  order  and  law,  reason  and  goodness”  are  the 
soul  of  the  universe.  Much  suffering  exists, 
the  reason  of  which  we  cannot  see,  but  a  large 
view  of  human  history  shows  us  that  an  “in¬ 
creasing  purpose”  of  benevolence  is  running 
through  the  centuries.  If  there  is  a  God,  then, 
he  is  neither  cruel  nor  simply  “stern;”  he  is 
good.  And  if  there  is  a  God  and  he  is  good  the 
evidences  of  his  goodness  must  be  visible,  not 
only  in  the  large  view  of  history,  but  in  the 
events  that  are  happening  all  about  us,  in  the 
circumstances  of  our  own  lives.  Would  it  not 
be  well,  then,  to  cease  “pondering  life’s  dread¬ 
ful  problems,”  and  to  think  more  of  life’s  cheer¬ 
ful  and  blessed  issues  ?  There  is  sorrow  and 
darkness  and  mystery  enough  to  see,  no  doubt; 
but  there  is  much  that  is  the  reverse  of  all  this 
to  see,  if  we  will  only  look  for  it.  And,  however 
it  may  be  concerning  prayer  for  “  temporal 
good,”  it  cannot  be  that  sincere  prayer  for 
“spiritual  good,”  for  patience  under  trouble, 
for  power  to  do  right,  ever  does  “  fall  back  un¬ 
heeded  on  one’s  own  head.”  The  soul  that  asks 
with  sincerity  for  help  of  this  kind,  and  that 
wills  at  the  same  time  to  do  the  thing  that  it 
asks  for  help  to  do,  never  asks  in  vain.  And  the 
soul  that  finds  such  help  as  this  has  a  hold  upon 
God  that  no  trouble  can  shake. 


“  I  beseech  you  brethren  by  the  mercies  of 
God  that  ye  present  your  bodies,  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,”  writes  Paul  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome.  Do  not  give  God  decrepi¬ 
tude  and  feebleness  and  gray  hairs;  give  him 
the  freshness  of  youth  and  the  vigor  of  maturity. 
“The  Lord  of  Life,”  says  an  ancient  Hindoo 
writing,  “should  not  be  worshiped  with  faded 
flowers.  Those  that  grow  in  thine  own  garden 
are  far  better  than  any  other.” 


Christ  is  our  example;  but  he  who  supposes 
that  Christ’s  work  consists  simply  in  furnishing 
us  an  example  has  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
what  man  needs  and  of  what  Christ  is.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  some  power  of  copying,  by 
observation  and  volition,  the  conduct  of  those 
that  are  better  than  we  are;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  lives  which  .are  mainly  the  result  of 
imitation  are  defective  and  unlovely  lives. 
“That  peculiar  character,”  says  Dr.  Mozley, 
“which  we  admire  in  another,  would  become 
quite  a  different  one  in  ourselves  could  we  achieve 
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tlie  most  successful  imitation.  The  copy  could 
never  have  the  spirit  of  the  original,  because  it 
would  want  the  natural  root  upon  which  the  orig¬ 
inal  grew.  We  ought  to  grow  out  of  our  own 
roots ;  our  own  inherent  propriety  of  constitution 
is  the  bestnucleus  for  our  own  formation.”  This, 
then,  is  what  we  need — the  healing,  the  quicken¬ 
ing,  the  replenishing  of  our  spiritual  life.  It  is 
not  a  model  to  grow  by;  it  is  “more  life  and 
fuller  that  we  want.”  That  is  what  Christ  came 
to  bring:  “  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.” 
By  faith  in  him  we  are  made  partakers  of  his 
nature,  and  thus  the  very  elements  of  virtue  in 
us  are  reinforced.  The  tulip  bulb  does  not  need 
a  full  grown  tulip  to  look  at  that  it  may  learn 
how  to  blossom;  it  needs  to  feel  at  its  own  heart 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  moisture  of  the 
soil.  Not  Christ  before  you  as  an  example,  but 
“  Christ  in  you,”  communicating  to  you  the 
vitalizing  energy  of  his  own  eternal  life,  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation. 


“  The  Lord  is  thy  keeper,”  but  not  thy  jailer. 
His  keeping  is  not  confinement,  it  is  protection. 
When  you  commit  your  ways  to  him,  he  does  not 
abridge  your  liberty;  he  only  defends  you  against 
the  evil. 


Do  not  be  so  eager  to  disclaim  personal  merit 
that  you  shall  fall  into  the  tone  of  abjectness  and 
self-contempt.  Doubtless  it  is  only  by  God’s 
grace  that  you  stand,  yet  doubtless  it  is  you  who 
stand  by  God’s  grace.  Does  God  who  gives  this 
grace  despise  you?  What  right  then  have  you  to 
despise  yourself?  Since  you  are  precious  in  his 
sight,  you  ought  to  be  honorable  in  your  own. 
Between  self-righteousness  and  abjectness  there 
is  a  wide  interval,  and  it  is  not  necessary  in  de¬ 
parting  from  the  one  vice  to  fall  into  the  other. 
“  As  for  me,”  says  David,  “  I  will  walk  in  mine 
integrity.” 


The  one  word  of  current  speech  which  every 
minister  ought  to  ponder  in  the  first  “  still  hour  ”■ 
that  he  can  get,  is  that  noble  Condo  ad  Clerum 
of  Phillips  Brooks’s  in  the  Princeton  Revievj. 
The  topic  is  “The  Pulpit  and  Popular  Skepti¬ 
cism,”  a  phrase  that  has  a  polemic  sound,  but 
like  everything  that  Mr.  Brooks  writes  its  value 
is  in  its  spiritual  power,  in  its  deep  sense  of  the 
eternal  verities  of  righteousness.  If  the  solemn 
truths  to  which  this  utterance  points  should  not 
be  heeded  it  will  not  be  because  they  are  not 
needed.  For  it  is  the  failure  to  perceive  them 
that  is  robbing  Christianity  of  its  influence  to-day, 
and  turning  hundreds  of  earnest  young  men  away 
from  the  calling  of  the  ministry.  There  are 
scores  of  quotable  sentences  here  that  ought  to 
stick  in  the  memory:  “No  man  can  do  anything 


with  the  skepticism  of  this  time  who  thinks  that 
it  consists  in  the  disbelief  of  certain  doctrines 
which  need  to  be  re-proved,  who  does  not  see  that 
its  heart  and  essence  is  in  the  conflict  of  life  with 
faith,  in  which  the  victory  can  be  secured  to  faith 
only  by  clothing  and  filling  her  with  new  and 
more  personal  vitality.”  “Popular  skepticism 
being  what  it  is,  the  main  method  of  meeting  it 
must  be  not  an  argument  but  a  man.”  “There 
must  be  no  lines  of  orthodoxy  inside  the  lines  of 
truth.”  “  Aiter  all  the  preaching  of  rewardsand 
punishments  through  all  these  centuries,  the  truth 
remains  that  no  man  in  any  century  ever  yet 
healthily  and  helpfully  desired  heaven  who  did 
not  first  desire  holiness,  and  no  man  ever  yet 
healthily  and  hopefully  feared  hell  who  did  not 
first  fear  sin.”  “If  atheism  is  dislodged  out  of 
the  minds  of  men  in  this  and  the  next  generation 
it  will  he  because  they  come  to  see  that  man  re¬ 
jecting  God  becomes  inhuman.”  “The  best 
method  of  dealing  in  the  pulpit  with  popular 
skepticism  is  really  this:  make  known  and  real 
to  men  by  every  means  you  can  command  the 
personal  Christ,  not  doctrine  about  Him  but  Him ; 
strike  at  the  tyranny  of  the  physical  life  by  the 
power  of  his  spiritual  presence.  Let  faith  mean 
trusting  Him  and  trying  to  obey  Him.  Call  any 
man  a  Christian  who  is  following  Him.  De¬ 
nounce  no  error  as  fatal  which  does  not  separate 
a  soul  from  Him.  Offer  Him  to  the  world  as  He 
offered  and  is  forever  offering  Himself.” 


Remember  that  peace  is  not  passivity.  It 
never  comes  to  the  man  who  sits  down  and  waits 
for  it.  It  is  not  the  antithesis  of  action  but  the 
fruit  of  action.  “  Great  peace  have  they  that 
love  Thy  law,”  — who  love  it  well  enough  to 
obey  it. 


Our  Fast-day  services  may  have  important 
political  uses,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  they 
bring  to  individual  worshipers  much  spiritual 
benefit.  Those  who  participate  in  the  Fast-day 
prayer-meetings  generally  confess  and  deplore 
other  people’s  sins  and  not  their  own.  This  is  an 
easy  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  not  always  improving. 
It  is  liable  to  produce  Pharisaism  rather  than 
humility.  To  engage  in  sodal  humiliation  and 
fasting  is,  indeed,  a  somewhat  delicate  and  diffi¬ 
cult  business.  Thanksgiving  is,  by  its  nature,  a 
social  act;  but  the  humiliation  and  contrition 
which  have  any  spiritual  value  are  by  their  na¬ 
ture  so  utterly  personal  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
engage  in  them  publicly.  “  When  thou  fastest 
enter  into  thy  closet.”  That  is  the  fittest  place 
for  the  specific  acts  to  which  the  Fast-day  sum¬ 
mons  us.  At  the  same  time,  the  devotion  of  one 
day  in  the  year  to  a  serious  consideration  of  our 
social  and  political  obligations  may  be  a  useful 
observance. 
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CHRISTIANIZING  THE  CHURCHES. 

Many  of  our  churches  are  full  of  missionary- 
zeal.  The  gospel  which  has  been  committed  to 
them  they  are  eager  to  impart  to  those  who  have 
not  received  it.  The  evangelization  of  every  king¬ 
dom  and  nation  under  the  whole  heaven,  and  of 
all  the  institutions  of  society  —  governments, 
constitutions,  schools,  —  is  the  task  which  they 
have  set  themselves,  and  for  the  achievement  of 
which  they  are  working  with  boundless  energy. 
This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Christianity  is  a 
missionary  religion;  its  first  word  is  “Go;”  it 
always  calls  men  forth  from  themselves  and  sets 
them  at  work  in  behalf  of  others.  A  Christianity 
which  feels  no  impulse  of  this  sort  is  altogether 
spurious. 

Nevertheless  the  missionaries  must  “begin  at 
Jerusalem.”  The  genuine  ones  always  do.  And 
the  churches  that  are  so  eager  to  export  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  distant  places,  must  take  care  that  they 
keep  a  good  supply  of  it  on  hand  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  “  Physician,  heal  thyself,”  is  a  prov¬ 
erb  that  is  beginning  to  be  quoted  to  them  with 
some  sharpness,  and  they  must  heed  it.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  the  churches  which 
are  so  full  of  zeal  for  the  Christianization  of  all 
that  is  outside  of  them  should  take  good  care  to 
Christianize  themselves. 

It  is  not  so  clear  as  it  ought  to  be  that  all  the 
churches  of  the  land  are  Christian  churches. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  them  whose  ortho¬ 
doxy  can  be  guaranteed,  whose  order  is  perfect 
after  its  pattern,  whose  governmental  machinery 
always  moves  smoothly,  whose  sacraments  obey 
the  reddest  of  rubrics  and  the  strai(gh)test  of 
canons,  but  whose  Christianity  is  by  no  means 
above  suspicion. 

The  church  that  excludes  from  its  own  fellow¬ 
ship  those  whom  in  the  judgment  of  charity  it 
must  acknowledge  to  be  true  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  a  Christian  church.  Any  church 
which  by  the  methods  of  its  administration  puts 
intellectual  opinions  or  ritual  observances  above 
the  facts  of  character  and  discipleship  is  not  a 
Christian  church.  There  may  be  Christians  in 
it,  hut  the  organization  itself  is  not  of  Christ 
and  needs  to  be  Christianized. 

The  church  whose  works  prove  that  it  is  more 
zealous  to  propagate  its  own  denominational 
peculiarities  than  to  secure  the  advancement  of 


pure  and  undefiled'  religion  in  the  community 
where  it  stands  does  not  deserve  to  bear  the 
name  of  Christ. 

The  church  that  is  full  of  zeal  in  the  making 
of  new  converts  and  careless  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  membership,  that  gathers  every  year 
to  its  communion  a  multitude  to  wrangle  and 
backbite  and  cheat  and  lie,  is  not  a  Christian 
church.  It  was  not  the  Christians  of  whom  it 
was  said:  “Ye  compass  land  and  sea  to  make 
one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made  ye  make 
him  tenfold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  your¬ 
selves.”  The  church  whose  operations  indicate 
that  it  thinks  more  of  quantity  than  of  quality 
in  its  evangelizing  work  is  none  of  Christ’s. 

Even  those  churches  that  may  be  fairly  said 
to  belong  to  Christ  show  in  many  of  their  doings 
a  deplorable  lack  of  respect  for  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  religion.  The  social  relation 
of  many  of  them  can  hardly  be  called  Christian. 
The  pride  and  exclusiveness,  the  lack  of  friendly 
sympathy,  the  division  of  the  body  into  distinct 
classes  of  rich  and  poor,  cultivated  and  illiterate, 
between  whom  no  real  bond  of  brotherhood 
exists  —  all  this  is  in  direct  disobedience  to  the 
organic  law  of  the  Christian  church.  And  not 
only  by  these  unseemly  gradations  of  rank  and 
caste,  but  also  by  the  spirit  that  is  manifested  in 
the  relations  of  Christians  when  they  are  brought 
together  in  the  churches,  is  this  law  set  at  naught. 
There  are  a  great  many  petty  quarrels  about 
small  matters,  and  the  inconsistency  and  shame¬ 
fulness  of  this  state  of  things  does  not  seem  to 
be  recognized  by  many  church  members.  Each 
man  wants  his  own  way,  and  is  ready  to  fight  if 
he  cannot  have  it.  In  many  churches  there  are 
chronic  dissensions.  Are  these  Christian  churches? 
Look  at  that  wrangling  and  raging  church  court 
now  in  session  in  Brooklyn  !  Is  there  anything 
in  that  city  that  more  needs  Christianizing  than 
that  Presbytery  ? 

The  financial  methods  by  which  these  churches 
are  often  managed  find  no  authorization  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  principle  of  competition 
upon  which  the  commercial  operations  of  society 
rest,  and  which  is  a'io  brought  in  to  regulate  the 
financial  affairs  of  most  of  our  churches,  is  not  a 
Christian  principle.  And  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  Christian  principle  has  much  to  do  with  the 
secular  side  of  our  church  organizations.  So  long 
as  the  man  who  has  the  most  money  gets  the  best 
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seat  in  church,  so  long  as  the  whole  business  of  dis¬ 
tributing  sittings  proceeds  upon  a  seltish  basis, 
and  the  aim  of  each  is  to  get  for  himself  the  best 
accommodations  that  the  place  affords  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price  rather  than  to  seek  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  rest,  so  long  as  many  prac¬ 
tices  of  questionable  honesty  are  resorted  to  for 
the  replenishment  of  the  treasury  of  the  church, 
there  will  he  room  for  a  question  whether  these 
churches  belong  to  Christ.  Indeed  there  is 
nothing  -that  stands  more  in  need  of  Christian¬ 
izing  than  the  secular  affairs  of  a  good  many  of 
our  churches. 

It  must  also  be  said  that  there  are  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  services  that  can  scarcely  be 
called  Christian,  or  even  religious,  in  any  sense. 
To  assert  that  the  music  which  is  commonly 
heard  in  our  churches  is  worship,  or  answers  any 
of  the  purposes  of  worship,  would  be  hazardous. 
It  is  sometimes  good  art,  and  sometimes  it  is  not; 
but  it  is  generally  a  performance;  it  is  rarely  an 
act  of  worship.  And  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  interests  of  pure  religion  through¬ 
out  the  land  would  not  be  promoted  by  abolish¬ 
ing  music  from  all  our  churches.  If  it  is  not  to 
be  abolished,  the  sooner  it  is  Christianized  the 
better. 

We  have  not  exhausted  this  topic  but  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  some  thorough  and 
radical  work  is  yet  to  be  done  in  most  of  our 
churches  before  they  will  deserve  the  name  that 
they  bear.  We  do  not  urge  that  they  abate 
any  of  their  efforts  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  to  those  that  have  not  heard  it;  this  they 
ought  to  continue  to  do,  but  the  other  they  must 
not  leave  undone.  And  when  the  churches  get 
themselves  fairly  Christianized  they  will  not 
have  much  difficulty  in  Christianizing  the  world 
outside  of  them. 


SOME  ABUSES  OF  JOURNALISM. 

The  newspaper  press  is  rapidly  rising  in  its 
own  estimation.  Whether  or  not  it  is  apprecia¬ 
ting,  in  the  intransitive  American  acceptation  of 
that  word,  it  may  safely  be  said  in  the  English 
sense  that  it  appreciates  itself.  A  consciousness 
of  its  own  influence  and  importance  pervades 
most  of  its  issues;  other  agencies  for  promoting 
intelligence  and  virtue  may  deem  themselves 
lucky  if  they  get  its  endorsement  or  its  patron¬ 
age.  There  is  some  reason,  no  doubt,  why  a 
spirit  of  self-assertion  which  borders  on  bump¬ 
tiousness  should  have  taken  possession  of  the 
great  majority  of  these  able  editors  and  brisk 
reporters;  the  newspaper  press  has  really  come 
to  be  a  great  power  in  American  life;  it  is  doing 
a  large  business  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  it  already  boasts  of  several  very  neat  strokes 
of  reformatory  work.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  on  the  whole  it  is  growing  not  only 


in  self-respect  but  in  respectability.  There  is 
less  of  servility,  of  unscrupulousness,  of  blind 
partisanship  in  the  newspapers  of  to-day  than  in 
those  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

•  Nevertheless,  there  is  still  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  journalism.  And  there  are  certain 
abuses  which  still  infest  a  good  share  of  our 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  abuses  whose  per¬ 
sistent  life-  is  a  matter  not  merely  of  regret  but 
of  wonder.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  the  cultivated  and  upright  gentle¬ 
men  who  manage  many  of  our  newspapers  can 
bring  themselves  to  do  certain  things  that  we 
find  them  doing  every  day.  It  is  probably  an 
instance  of  the  subordination  of  conscience  to 
the  traditions  of  a  had  system — a  phenomenon 
that  we  often  witness  in  other  places  besides 
newspaper  offices — in  places  where  professions  of 
conscientiousness  are  made  that  we  do  not  expect 
to  hear  in  newspaper  offices. 

The  abuses  to  which  we  refer  arise  from  a  per¬ 
verse  misunderstanding  of  the  true  province  of 
journalism.  “The  newspaper,’’  every  enter¬ 
prising  journalist  will  tell  you,  “  must  print  all 
the  news.  It  must  give  you  a  complete  picture 
of  the  life  of  the  day,  with  such  comments  or 
moralizings  as  may  suggest'  themselves.  The 
comments  and  moralizings  are  however  a  second¬ 
ary  consideration;  the  great  business  of  the 
newspaper  is  to  print  all  the  news.” 

Here  we  take  issue  with  the  enterprising  jour¬ 
nalist.  We  insist  that  no  newspaper  has  any 
business  to  print  all  the  news,  if  by  this  is  meant 
all  the  transactions  and  sayings,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  that  are  brought  forth  in  any  given 
community.  Thousands  of  things  are  done  and 
said  that  are  not  worth  printing;  thousands  of 
things  that  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  print.  Even 
the  enterprising  journalist  himself  recognizes  this 
fact.  There  are  matters  which  he  deems  un¬ 
worthy  of  record;  he  does  draw  a  line;  the  only 
trouble  with  him  is  that  he  draws  it  a  great  deal 
too  low  down.  He  excludes  some  things  from 
his  paper,  but  he  lets  in  a  great  many  things 
that  no  sound  rule  of  social  morality  would 
justify  him  in  making  public. 

Lately  we  have  had  a  disgusting  trial  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  the  private  relations  of  a  base  old  man 
and  a  vile  woman  have  been  exposed  to  public 
view  by  one  of  the  most  indecent  of  criminal 
lawyers,  and  the  newspapers,  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  been  printing  this  delectable  stuff  for 
the  instruction  of  their  readers.  What  interest 
is  subserved  by  defiling  white  paper  with  nasti¬ 
ness  like  this?  There  is  absolutely  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  it;  it  is  an  offense  against  common 
decency;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  journalism  that  it 
trades  in  wares  of  this  description  and  makes 
money  by  hawking  filth  and  corruption. 

Not  only  do  our  newspapers  offend  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  vile  details  of  great  crimes,  but 
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also  by  picking  up  and  spreading  abroad  little 
scandals,  little  unpleasantnesses  in  society,  little 
bits  of  gossip  that  no  sensible  or  honorable  per¬ 
son  wishes  to  know  or  would  suffer  himself  to 
repeat.  Much  of  the  space  of  many  weekly 
papers  and  of  not  a  few  dailies  is  devoted  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  description.  The  tittle-tattle  of  the 
neighborhood  that  is  not  only  silly  but  poisonous 
in  the  extreme  is  gathered  and  served  up  in  as 
appetizing  a  manner  as  possible  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  whole  community.  If  a  woman 
behaves  indiscreetly,  the  fact,  more  or  less  em¬ 
bellished  and  sufficiently  disguised  to  whet  the 
appetites  of  the  gossips,  is  likely  to  appear  in 
print  the  next  day.  If  a  man  commits  an  error 
of  which  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  ashamed,  and 
concerning  which  he  would  be  glad  of  the  indul¬ 
gent  silence  of  his  neighbors,  there  is  no  mercy 
for  him ;  he  will  have  a  chance  to  read  the  record, 
a  good  deal  magnified,  in  the  local  column. 
Domestic  infelicities  with  which  the  public  has 
no  business  at  all  afford  material  for  spicy 
items;  business  complications  are  worse  compli¬ 
cated  by  unauthorized  reports  concerning  them; 
little  troubles  in  the  churches  which  those  who 
have  the  care  of  their  interests  are  doing  their 
best  to  compose  are  fanned  into  grave  dissen¬ 
sions  by  references  to  them  in  the  newspapers. 
Sometimes,  when  the  details  of  these  small  scan¬ 
dals  are  not  given,  there  are  little  hints  and  innu¬ 
endoes  that  serve  to  put  all  the  prurient  and 
meddlesome  noses  in  the  community  on  the  scent 
for  indecency  or  mischief.  “A  certain  unmar¬ 
ried  professional  man  is  said  to  be  more  intimate 
than  is  proper  with  a  certain  married  woman” 
in  a  locality  that  is  named.  “  The  skeleton  in  a 
certain  house  in  Ward  Blank  is  likely  to  get  an 
airing  pretty  soon.”  “There  is  a  prospect  of  a 
row  about  the  music  in  one  of  our  churches,” — 
and  so  on.  What  excuse  or  justification  can 
there  be  for  the  publication  of  such  items  as 
these?  Who  is  profited  by  reading  them?  What 
interest  of  intelligence,  of  morality,  of  decency 
is  promoted  by  spreading  abroad  these  miserable 
details  of  gossip  ?  The  only  reason  for  printing 
them  is  that  many  people  like  to  read  them;  they 
make  a  sale  for  the  papers.  But  the  taste  that 
craves  them  is  a  vicious  and  .degraded  taste,  and 
the  business  of  gratifying  and  stimulating  such  a 
taste  is  a  bad  business. 

What  is  thought  of  the  woman  who  goes  from 
house  to  house  in  her  neighborhood  rehearsing 
bits  of  intelligence  like  these  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  man  who  devotes  his  leisure  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  current  rumors  ?  If  it  is  disreputable 
for  a  man  to  go  about  ringing  his  neighbors’ 
door-bells  and  reciting  to  them  such  scandals  by 
word  of  mouth  it  is  more  disreputable  for  him  to 
print  them  in  a  widely-circulated  newspaper. 
IThe  story  that  a  gentleman  would  not  stoop  to 
tell  in  good  society,  no  gentleman  ought  to  print 


in  his  paper.  Meddling  and  mischief-making  is 
just  as  reprehensible  in  a  reporter  as  in  any  other 
man.  The  fact  that  such  stuff  makes  his  paper 
sell  is  a  poor  justification.  And  until  the  man¬ 
agers  of  newspapers  learn  to  discriminate  with  a 
little  more  care  between  the  news  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  a  right  to  hear  and  the  news  which  is 
simply  noisome  or  injurious  scandal,  the  business 
of  journalism  will  suffer  a  serious  loss  of  respect 
and  of  influence. 


STRATEGY  IN  DEBATE. 

“The  Monday  Lectureship  ”  announces  itself 
as  devoted  to  “  the  new,  the  true,  and  the  strat¬ 
egic  ”  in  scientific  and  religious  discussions. 
That  which  is  true  is  always  worthy  of  our  devo¬ 
tion,  and  also  that  which  is  new,  just  so  far  as  it 
is  true;  but  there  maybe  room  for  questioning 
whether  “the  strategic”  is  not  sometimes  mis¬ 
managed  or  overdone. 

The  old  question  whether  it  is  lawful  to  deceive 
an  enemy  is  all  the  while  coming  up  for  discussion 
among  amateur  casuists,  and  the  decision  gen¬ 
erally  goes  to  the  affirmative.  Starting  from 
this  assumption  it  is  easy  to  justify  methods  of 
debate  that  are  not  altogether  honest.  Wbat  is 
controversy,  it  may  be  argued,  but  a  species  of 
warfare  ?  and  why  should  not  every  controver¬ 
sialist  conceal,  so  far  as  possible,  all  his  own 
weak  points,  and  assail,  whenever  he  can,  those 
of  his  adversary.  Here  is  a  line  of  defense  to  be 
held  against  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Is  it  not 
important  that  every  point  in  the  line  should  be 
held  ?  Will  not  any  concession  weaken  our  posi¬ 
tion  and  put  us  at  a  strategic  disadvantage  ? 

So  long  as  religious  discussion  is  regarded  sim¬ 
ply  as  controversy,  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  some  force.  If  what  is  going  on  is 
nothing  but  warfare  between  Religion  and  Sci¬ 
ence,  or  between  Orthodoxy  and  Liberalism,  and 
if  the  disputants  have  entered  the  lists  on  either 
side  to  do  battle  for  the  flag,  and  by  some  means 
or  other  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  foe,  then  a 
knowledge  of  strategy  is  an  important  qualifica¬ 
tion. 

But  is  it  necessary  to  take  this  view  of  the 
business  of  religious  discussion?  Must  we  regard 
all  those  who  disagree  with  us  as  our  foes,  and 
must  we  in  all  our  conferences  with  them  con¬ 
stantly  deal  with  them  as  though  they-were  bent 
on  mischief,  and  were  not  entitled  to  know  the 
truth  ?  Must  the  believer  in  evolution  carefully 
conceal  all  the  weak  points  in  his  theory  and  the 
believer  in  revelation  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
belief  ?  Must  the  Orthodox  always  be  looking 
out  for  exposed  positions  in  the  Liberal  lines,  and 
the  Liberals  in  the  lines  of  the  Orthodox  ?  Such 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  re¬ 
ligious  discussion.  It  is  surely  possible  for  these 
various  classes  of  persons  to  regard  each  other 
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not  as  foes  but  as  friends;  as  inquirers  who  are 
prosecuting  in  different  fields  and  by  different 
methods  the  search  for  truth;  as  students,  who, 
so  far  as  they  have  gone,  have  reached  different 
conclusions,  but  all  of  whom  are  ready  to  com¬ 
pare  views,  to  receive  any  new  theory  as  soon  as 
it  is  verified,  to  abandon  any  old  belief  as  soon  as 
it  is  shown  to  be  unfounded.  Among  persons 
who  are  governed  by  a  spirit  like  this  all  talk  of 
<•  strategy  ”  is  offensive  and  insulting.  Have  we 
any  right  to  be  governed  in  our  discussion  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth  by  any  other  spirit  than  this  ?  This 
is  “  the  scientific  spirit,”  it  is  the  spirit  of  true 
religion,  it  is  the  spirit  by  which  Liberalism  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  actuated,  and  if  it  is  not  the  spirit 
of  Orthodoxy  it  surely  ought  to  be. 

TVe  are  not,  however,  sanguine  enough  to  expect 
to  see  this  method  of  candor  and  sweet  reason¬ 
ableness  speedily  or  generally  adopted  in  the 
field  of  religious  controversy.  There  is  likely  to 
be  a  good  deal  more  fighting,  with  words  as  well 
as  with  carnal  weapons,  before  the  millenium. 
The  people  who  care  more  for  truth  than  they  do 
for  victory  are  rare  in  all  circles,  religious  or 
scientific,  Orthodox  or  Liberal.  The  war  will  go 
on,  and  strategy  of  some  kind  will  be  resorted  to, 
on  both  sides  of  all  questions.  'We  wish,  there¬ 
fore,  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  all  these 
militant  debaters  to  the  need  of  cultivating  a 
little  wiser  strategy  than  that  to  which  some  of 
them  are  addicted.  It  is  not  good  strategy  to 
attack  a  position  that  is  impregnable,  even 
though  it  may  menace  your  own.  It  is  not  good 
strategy  to  defend  a  position  from  which  you  are 
sure  to  be  ignominiously  driven,  when  you  can 
abandon  it  before  the  attack  and  withdraw  to 
safer  ground. 

For  the  want  of  an  understanding  of  these  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  warfare,  the  defenders  of 
the  faith  have  incurred  many  losses,  and  met 
with  some  overwhelming  defeats.  Many  of  them 
are  tempted  to  attack  every  new  position  taken 
by  science  without  any  reference  to  its  strength. 
The  Copernican  theory,  the  discoveries  of  geol¬ 
ogy,  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  many  other 
scientific  doctrines  have  been  assailed  as  the  out¬ 
works  of  Atheism;  and  it  has  been  strenously 
asserted  that  a  failure  to  overthrow  them  would 
result  in  universal  infidelity.  Some  of  them,  at 
any  rate,  have  withstood  all  these  assaults,  and 
it  has  been  proved  that  they  embody  the  truth 
of  God  and  that  the  men  who  made  war  upon 
them  were  fighting  against  God.  This  kind  of 
warfare  is  still  resorted  to  by  some  over-zealous 
Christians.  They  ought  to  have  learned  by  a 
bitter  experience  a  better  strategy.  If  they  will 
insist  on  regarding  science  as  a  foe,  let  them  re¬ 
member  that  she  is  a  foe  that  they  have  some 
reason  for  respecting,  and  let  them  beware  how 
they  lead  their  battalions  to  the  assault  of  im¬ 
pregnable  positions. 


They  ought  to  remember,  too,  that  they  have 
been  obliged  in  the  course  of  human  events  to 
retire  from  a  good  many  positions  which  were 
once  regarded  as  the  strongholds  of  truth.  It  is 
at  any  rate  possible  that  there  are  some  positions 
which  they  are  now  trying  to  hold,  from  which 
they  will  be  dislodged.  A  clearer  knowledge  of 
what  the  Bible  is  and  what  it  teaches,  and  what 
is  the  real  nature  of  God’s  Kingdom  in  the  world, 
may  make  it  necessary  to  relinquish  some  of 
the  theories  that  good  men  are  now  holding.  The 
facts  of  the  Gospel  will  stand  of  course;  but 
theories  of  the  Gospel  have  always  been  chang¬ 
ing.  And  the  point  is  that  when  a  theory  is 
shown  to  he  plainly  untenable,  it  is  not  good 
generalship  to  try  to  defend  it.  That  would  seem 
to  be  tolerably  clear.  And  if  all  the  Christian 
scholars  in  our  theological  seminaries  and  in  our 
pulpits  should  to-day  abandon  and  renounce  all 
the  theories  'that  they  know  to  he  untenable, 
there  would  be  something  of  a  stir  all  along  the 
line.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  force  would  be  very  greatly 
strengthened.  Is  it  not  lawful  to  call  attention 
to  this  aspect  of  the  case  ?  If  intellectual  honesty 
be  not  regarded,  are  not  the  dictates  of  common 
prudence  worth  considering?  Those  who  persist 
in  turning  religious  inquiry  into  controversy  are 
surely  bound  to  protect  from  overthrow  and  cap¬ 
ture  the  forces  that  they  lead  by  observing  in  all 
their  warfare  the  plainest  rules  of  strategy. 


THE  CURRENT  CRAZES. 

Just  now  we  are  harvesting  an  unusual  crop  of 
popular  excitements.  The  pedestrian  frenzy  and 
the  ‘ ‘  Pinafore  ’  ’  mania  are  raging  simultaneously ; 
a  good  share  of  the  world  has  gone  after  one  or 
the  other  of  them. 

Such  excitements  are  constantly  recurring. 
Sometimes  they  take  the  form  of  popular  amuse¬ 
ments,  sometimes  of  athletic  sports,  sometimes 
of  financial  speculations,  sometimes  of  political 
campaigns,  sometimes  of  extravagant  religious 
manifestations.  Now  it  is  a  craze  like  that  of 
the  Dutch  Tulipomania  or  the  South  Sea  bubble; 
now  it  is  a  furor  like  that  of  the  velocipedes  a 
few  years  ago;  now  it  is  a  frenzy  like  that  of  the 
Irish  revival. 

Of  our  current  crazes  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  The  walking  business  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
mischievous  and  degrading  business.  All  the 
gain  of  physical  vigor  and  endurance  that  will 
come  to  the  people  at  large  on  account  of  it  will 
he  more  than  balanced  by  the  debauchery  and 
gambling  that  are  its  constant  accompaniments. 
It  is  not  at  all  clear,  as  has  been  suggested,  that 
there  is  at  the  present  time  any  need  of  stimula¬ 
ting  the  passion  for  muscular  development.  And 
when  a  walking  match  degenerates  into  such  a 
sordid  and  disgusting  scramble  as  that  at  Gil- 
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more’s  Garden,  the  interests  of  physical  cul¬ 
ture  are  scarcely  visible  upon  the  scene.  When 
men  are  ready  merely  for  the  sake  of  money  to 
inflict  serious  if  not  permanent  physical  injury 
upon  themselves,  and  when  spectators  frantic¬ 
ally  applaud  their  brutal  sacrifice,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  public  health  is  being  promoted. 

The  same  thing,  in  a  still  more  objectionable 
form,  is  witnessed  in  the  female  walking  matches 
with  which  coarse  men  are  now  diverting  them¬ 
selves  in  many  places.  It  is  not  likely  that  many 
respectable  women  will  be  encouraged  to  phy¬ 
sical  culture  by  the  spectacle  which  these  people 
are  making  of  themselves;  and  the  moral  bene¬ 
fits  reaped  from  it  by  society  will  be  even  less 
important  than  the  physical  benefits.  On  the 
whole  the  pedestrian  furor  must  be  pronounced 
the  reverse  of  elevating  in  its  general  effect.  It 
is  one  of  those  reactions  towards  barbarism 
which  must  be  expected  to  occur  periodically  in 
the  best  regulated  civilizations. 

As  for  the  “  Pinafore  ”  mania,  that  at  least  is 
a  harmless  form  of  insanity.  The  fun  of  the  little 
farce  is  innocent  enough,  and  the  music  is  pleas¬ 
ing:  for  simple  relaxation  it  serves  very  well.  It 
is  matter  of  congratulation  that  a  diversion  so 
unexceptionable  should  have  become  the  rage. 
Yet  one  who  has  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
current  amusements  might  safely  conjecture  that 
quite  a  number  of  recreations  just  as  harmless 
as  this  and  far  more  meritorious  in  every  way 
must  have  been  unsuccessfully  offered  to  our 
public  within  the  last  two  years.  The  popularity 
of  this  one  is  a  phenomenon  of  which  no  rational 
account  can  be  given.  Reason  has  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  it;  it  is  merely  a  freak  of  the  popu¬ 
lace. 

Social  phenomena  of  this  character  are  not  al¬ 
together  reassuring  to  the  philosophic  advocate 


of  popular  power  in  church  or  state.  The  fact 
is  made  too  plain  by  them  that  the  public  is  not 
uniformly  discriminating  in  its  tastes  or  wise  in 
its  choices;  that  everybody,  in  short,  may  be 
about  as  big  a  fool  as  anybody.  One  cannot 
feel  quite  certain  that  the  people  will  not  with 
great  unanimity  do  some  very  foolish  and  mis¬ 
chievous  things. 

There  are,  however,  some  £ood  grounds  for 
faith  and  courage.  The  fact  that  the  public  does 
go  crazy  now  and  then  need  not  lead  anybody  to 
despair  of  the  Republic.  Kings  go  crazy,  too, 
sometimes;  the  monarchs  as  well  as  the  multi¬ 
tudes  have  their  manias;  and  quite  as  much 
peril  comes  to  liberty  from  the  one  source  as  from 
the  other. 

Moreover  these  popular  manias  are  much  less 
frequent  and  dangerous  now  than  once  they 
were.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  men  m 
every  community  who  are  not  carried  away  by 
the  popular  enthusiasm  and  who  are  always 
ready  to  challenge  the  multitude  even  when  it  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  mob.  The  challenge  is  not 
always  heeded,  but  it  is  sometimes;  and  when  it 
is  not,  the  critic  does  not  fail  to  prod  the  public, 
reflecting  upon  its  folly  after  the  fury  is  past,  with 
his  remorseless  “I  told  you  so!”  When  any 
point  of  principle  is  involved,  the  protest  of  the 
sober  few  against  the  craze  of  the  many  gener¬ 
ally  contrives  to  make  itself  heard.  The  finan¬ 
cial  madness  of  the  last  autumn  was  pretty  ef¬ 
fectually  checked  by  the  sharp  and  resolute  treat¬ 
ment  of  it  by  men  of  intelligence. 

The  larger  the  number  of  intelligent,  thoughtful 
and  independent  men  in  the  community,  and  the 
higher  the  average  intelligence,  the  less  is  the 
danger  of  mischief  from  such  popular  crazes. 
The  only  safeguard  against  them  is  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people.  , 
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Mr.  Charles  Beecher’s  book1  on  Spiritual¬ 
ism,  with  its  reassertion  of  the  doctrines  of  pre¬ 
existence,  has  a  suggestive  lesson  for  heresy 
hunters.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Beecher  was  made 
to  feel  the  fires  of  as  hot  persecution  as  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century  can  kindle  in  New  England,  but 
here  he  is  again,  unconsumed  and  unsilenced. 

Unlike  every  other  work  on  Spiritualism  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  this  one  aims  not  to 
commend  Spiritualism  to  unbelievers,  but  to 
commend  the  Bible  to  Spiritualists.  It  tells  them 

1  Spiritual  Manifestations.  By  Charles  Beecher. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Springfield  :  Whitney  & 
Adams. 


that  they  cannot  afford  to  go  without  it  ;  that  it 
is  not  only  a  store-house  of  spiritualistic  facts, 
but  that  Spiritualism  needs  it  for  the  completion 
of  its  system.  In  the  contact  that  Mr.  Beecher 
thus  urges  with  great  originality  and  ingenious 
research,  little  harm  can  come  to  the  Bible  and 
much  good  may  come  to  the  Spiritualists.  Like 
many  other  false  systems  and  theologies,  its 
power  for  evil  would  be  lessened  if  it  were  tied, 
however  illogically,  to  the  Bible.  The  danger 
from  Spiritualism  consists  chiefly  in  the  ungirt- 
ness  it  induces  in  all  thought  and  conduct;  the 
evil  it  has  wrought  in  this  direction  is  immense. 
The  vastness  of  its  single  thought  throws  all  the 
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machinery  of  belief  and  life  out  of  gear.  If 
Mr.  Beecher  can  establish  a  binding  union  be¬ 
tween  the  Bible  and  Spiritualism,  he  will  do  a 
good  thing  for  the  latter  ;  it  will  at  least  have  a 
chart  and  compass  as  it  sails  on  its  wild  course. 
But  we  have  little  hope  that  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  since  it  can  be  done  only  by  a  false  and 
fading  habit  of  interpretation.  As  we  turn  his 
pages  and  perceive  how  he  reads  meanings  into 
the  sacred  text,  we  feel  with  renewed  force  the 
necessity  of  accepting  Matthew  Arnold’s  idea 
that  the  Bible  is  to  be  read  simply  as  literature, 
in  a  straightforward,  natural  way,  as  Plato  and 
Shakspeare  are  read.  The  fullest  inspiration 
may  be  granted,  but  it  is  inspired  literature.  It 
is  not  literature  and  something  besides,  with 
double  meanings  and  sub-meanings,  and  meanings 
evolved  by  the  application  of  a  later  hypothesis — 
a  skeleton  of  words  to  be  clothed  by  the  ingenuity 
of  aftercomers,  hut  a  book  that  says  in  a  natural 
way  what  it  means  and  means  no  more  than  it 
says.  Mr.  Beecher  puts  meanings  into  it;  in  a 
former  work  he  inserts  pre-existence ;  in  this  he 
does  the  same,  adding  Spiritualism.  So  long  as 
the  Bible  is  regarded  as  a  mysterious  and  purely 
miraculous  book,  such  use  will  be  made  of  it; 
and  only  when  regarded  as  literature  will  it 
avoid  lending  itself  to  the  vagaries  that  con¬ 
tinually  seek  cover  under  its  free  and  broad 
phraseology.  This  use  or  abuse  of  the  Bible  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  motto  of  the  book, 
taken  from  Romans  viii:  19,  where  the  use  of  the 
English  word  manifestation  —  the  stock  phrase 
of  Spiritualism  —  is  supposed  to  have  signifi¬ 
cance.  Does  Mr.  Beecher  pun  or  does  he  mean 
to  intimate  that  the  manifestation  of  the  sons 
of  God  is  to  be  found  in  the  manifestations  of 
Spiritualism  ?  If  the  latter,  the  weekly  reports 
in  the  Banner  of  Light  do  not  go  far  towards 
justifying  his  exegesis. 

Some  parts  of  the  hook  need  to  be  read  in 
the  light  of  Dr.  Clark’s  recent  work  entitled 
“  Visions,”  when  they  subside  into  purely  nor¬ 
mal  experiences.  Mr.  Beecher  unwisely  runs  a 
logical  tilt  with  it,  but  does  not  come  out  well. 
Indeed  his  selections  of  phenomena,  though  well 
authenticated,  are  not  such  as  to  strengthen  the 
hypothesis  of  spiritual  agency.  The  account  of 
the  disturbances  in  the  Phelps  house  is  only  cal¬ 
culated  to  provoke  the  thought  that  there  was 
no  thorough  investigation  of  them;  while  the 
planchette  reports  from  Charlotte  Bronte  and 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  are  exactly  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  recent  phenomena  of 
mind-reading  ;  there  is  very  little  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  in  them,  but  a  great  deal  of  what  is  best 
known  about  her. 

There  is  much  however  in  the  book  that  we 
like.  It  is  as  a  whole  vastly  interesting.  No 
one  can  read  Chapter  XII  without  a  conscious  en¬ 
larging  of  one’s  mental  horizon.  It  is  absolutely 


free  from  that  strenuous  insistence  so  apt  to 
characterize  theological  writing.  A  rare  gentle¬ 
ness  of  spirit,  and  a  piety  seraphic  in  its  intensity, 
invest  every  page.  It  is  a  book  pervaded  through 
and  through  by  profound  conviction,  and  evi¬ 
dently  was  written  because  it  had  to  he.  We 
have  in  it  the  best  contact  with  Spiritualism  we 
have  yet  seen.  Its  reverence,  its  tenderness,  its 
attempts  at  a  philosophic  basis,  and  the  reality 
of  its  faith,  make  one  for  the  time  tolerant  of  a 
system  fraught  for  the  most  part  with  weakness 
and  credulity  and  laxness  verging  on  immorality. 
Were  it  clad  only  in  this  guise  one  might  be 
tempted  by  the  very  stress  of  human  love  as  it 
yearns  after  the  dead,  to  hope  that  at  last  the 
veil  was  lifting.  But  the  divine  saying,  “By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them,”  forbids  the 
hope.  Spiritualism  has  not  yet  justified  its  ex¬ 
istence. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  secret  of  the 
spell  that  draws  together  and  holds  from  year  to 
year  in  our  noisiest  and  busiest  western  city 
its  largest  congregation  of  worshipers,  should 
buy  and  read  this  little  volumei  of  Professor 
Swing’s  discourses.  And  when  the  hook  has 
been  carefully  read  the  reader  will  find  himself 
hesitating  over  the  problem  that  it  was  to  solve. 
Not  that  he  will  have  any  difficulty  in  discover¬ 
ing  the  merit  of  the  book.  He  will  find  here 
themes  that  belong  to  universal  humanity  ex¬ 
pounded  with  a  mellow  and  gentle  philosophy, 
and  idealized  in  touches  of  genuine  poetry;  but 
he  will  not  find  any  of  the  broad  and  striking 
effects  which  are  generally  looked  for  in  popular 
oratory.  These  discourses  have  a  decided  liter¬ 
ary  flavor;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  for  rhetorical  purposes;  they  are  as  far 
from  being  sensational  as  are  the  sermons  of 
Frederick  Robertson.  The  fact  that  such  a 
preacher  should  have  such  an  audience  is  a  fact 
to  he  pondered  by  all  young  ministers. 

No  doubt  the  beauty  that  abounds  in  these  dis¬ 
courses  gives  them  one  element  of  their  power. 
This  beauty  is  not  laid  on,  it  is  painted  in.  It  is 
part  of  the  texture  of  the  discourse.  The  mind 
that  is  speaking  is  one  to  which  poetic  forms  and 
phrases  are  the  natural  utterance.  But  it  is  not 
chiefly  the  beauty  of  his  words  that  gives  this 
preacher  the  mastery  of  his  hearers ;  it  is  his  evi¬ 
dent  sincerity.  He  does  not  preach  so  many 
truths  as  some  other  ministers  do,  hut  what  he 
does  preach  he  believes. 

The  “  Motives  of  Life  ”  discussed  in  this  short 
series  are  Intellectual  Progress,  Home,  A  Good 
Name,  The  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  Benevolence 
and  Religion.  So  wisely  and  impressively  are 
these  great  topics  treated  that  the  young  men  who 
listened  to  these  words  as  they  were  spoken  must 

1  Motives  of  Life.  By  David  Swing.  Chicago : 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co. 
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have  found  inspiration  in  them.  Scarcely  less 
helpful  will  they  prove  to  any  who  may  read 
them. 

To  one  short  passage  from  the  first  of  these 
discourses  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  ail 
Christian  teachers  as  containing  a  truth  that  they 
are  bound  to  heed.  The  gravity,  the  momen¬ 
tousness  of  these  words  no  man  can  overstat#,  and 
the  people  who  stand  in  the  high  places  of  the 
church  to-day  will  incur  a  fearful  responsibility 
if  they  do  not  cease  to  take  council  of  cowardice 
and  speak  out  the  truth  upon  these  matters  which 
they  very  well  know: 

“  If  the  church-going  multitude  will  not  read 
and  will  not  place  in  the  hands  of  their  young  men 
the  best  conclusions  of  the  greatest  Christian 
scholars  as  to  the  foundations  of  our  faith,  and 
the  essential  Christian  creed,  they  need  not  won¬ 
der  if  an  eloquent  public  orator  shall  come  along, 
and  with  his  “  Mistakes  of  Moses  ”  make  infidels 
of  thousands  who  only  a  few  years  ago  were  full 
of  the  common  Christian  belief.” 

Several  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  contributions  to 
various  reviews  and  magazines  have  been  brought 
together  in  two  handy  volumes,1  which  might  have 
given  us  greater  pleasure  if  the  proof-reading 
had  been  more  carefully  done.  The  punctuation 
is  wild  and  the  spelling  is  not  always  above  sus¬ 
picion.  The  first  of  these  volumes  is  devoted  to 
essays  upon  “  The  Throne,  the  Prince  Consort, 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Constitution.”  The  essay 
lately  printed  in  the  North  American  Review,  and 
entitled  “Kin  Beyond  Sea,”  concludes  this  vol¬ 
ume.  One  can  gain  from  it  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  English  Court  and  the 
English  Government.  The  second  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  to  biographical  and  literary  essays,  among 
which  those  devoted  to  Blanco  White,  Tennyson, 
Macaulay,  and  Norman  McLeod  are  especially 
readable.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  style  is  somewhat  pon¬ 
derous  for  an  essayist,  and  one  is  a  little  distrust¬ 
ful,  now  and  then,  of  the  judgment  of  so  pro¬ 
nounced  a  partisan;  but  it  is  his  honest  purpose 
always  to  be  fair,  and  he  holds  no  opinions  for 
which  he  cannot  give  many  and  strong  reasons. 
The  breadth  and  refinement  of  his  scholarship 
must  fill  every  reader  with  admiration,  and  sug¬ 
gest  the  application  to  him  of  Artemus  Ward’s 
left-handed  witticism  about  General  Washington, 
that  it  is  his  forte  not  to  be  resembled  by  any  of 
our  public  men  at  the  present  day  to  any  alarm¬ 
ing  extent. 

It  has  been  a  puzzling  question  what  the  star 
of  empire  would  do  when  it  reached  the  Pacific 
coast  and  could  go  no  further  westward  without 
traveling  in  the  East.  This  question  Mr.  Clark 
has  solved  for  us.  It  has  turned  back  in  its  path, 
and  henceforth  the  course  of  empire  is  to  be 

1  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,— 1843— 1878.  By  the 
Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P.  Two  Volumes. 
New  York:  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons. 


Eastward.  Germany  has  succeeded  the  Western 
Powers  in  the  leadership  of  Europe;  Russia  is 
looming  up  as  a  mighty  political  force  in  the 
future,  and  the  peoples  of  European  Turkey  and 
Greece  that  have  so  long  been  enslaved  and  de¬ 
graded  are  rising  into  independent  and  vigorous 
national  life.  The  historical  sketches  which  he 
has  given  us  in  this  comely  volume1  help  greatly 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion,  and  will  throw  light  not  only  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  that  has  already  been  recorded  but  upon 
that  which  is  likely  to  be  written  in  the  news¬ 
papers  within  the  next  fifty  years.  The  three 
parts  of  this  volume  treat  respectively  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  the  Modern  Greeks  and  the 
Albanians,  and  the  Turkish  Slavonians  the 
Wallachians  and  the  Gypsies.  Mr.  Clark  has 
expended  upon  the  work  a  great  deal  of  well- 
directed  industry;  his  reading  has  been  wide  and 
judicious,  his  perception  of  the  historical  forces 
is  clear  and  his  style  is  perspicuous. 

The  admirable  “Epochs  of  Ancient  History” 
series  is  continued  by  a  volume  upon  “  The  Age 
of  the  Antonines.”2  The  period  is  one  of  the 
greatest  interest,  and  some  of  the  best  characters 
of  history  appear  in  it.  The  Emperors  Nerva, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two  Antonines  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  discriminating  fidelity,  the  largest 
space  being  given,  as  is  just,  to  Marcus  Aurelius; 
the  relations  of  the  Christians  to  the  Empire  is 
considered;  the  governmental  methods  and  poli¬ 
cies  are  sketched,  and  the  currents  of  literature 
and  learning  are  traced.  Mr.  Capes  is  a  histo¬ 
rian  of  intelligence  and  fairness,  and  this  book  is 
one  of  the  best  of  a  valuable  series. 

Mr.  Hamerton  is  a  much  less  devout  wor¬ 
shiper  than  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  a  much  more 
trustworthy  critic;  and  the  estimate  of  Turner3 
that  he  has  given  us  will  help  to  save  that 
great  genius  from  the  disparagement  which  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  extravagant  praise  would  have  been 
likely  to  beget.  Mr.  Hamerton  finds  Turner  to 
be  “  one  of  the  most  poetical,  the  most  learned, 
and  the  least  material”  of  artists;  but  he  finds 
in  him  also  limitations  and  faults.  One  curious 
defect  either  of  his  organization  or  of  his  train¬ 
ing,  was  exhibited  in  bis  literary  efforts.  Tur¬ 
ner  thought  himself  a  poet  as  well  as  a  painter, 
and  the  specimens  of  his  verse  that  he  has  left 
us  are  simply  astonishing.  In  grammar  and 
spelling  they  almost  rival  the  productions  of  the 

IThe  Races  of  European  Turkey:  Their  History 
Condition  and  Prospects.  By  Edson  S.  Clark.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 

2  The  Roman  Empire  of  the  Second  Century,  or 
the  Age  of  the  Antonines.  By  W.  fV.  Capes,  M.  A. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

3  The  Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.  By  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 
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Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan ;  in  their  ideas  they  do 
not  however  resemble  hers  because  it  can  hardly 
he  said  of  them  that  they  “  are  more  truth  than 
poetry.”  Of  none  of  Turner’s  work  indeed 
can  this  be  said.  “  He  is  always  and  above  all 
things  the  artist,”  says  Mr.  Kamerton.  “  With 
all  his  study  of  objects  and  effects,  he  was  never 
a  naturalist.  The  real  motive  of  every  one  of  his 
compositions  is  to  realize  some  purely  artistic 
conception,  not  to  copy  what  he  saw;  conse¬ 
quently  he  lived  in  a  state  of  mental  activity 
and  feeling  which  cannot  he  in  the  least  under¬ 
stood  until  we  know  what  the  artistic  intelligence 
is,  and  what  are  its  necessities,  its  purposes,  and 
its  aspirations.”  This  seems  to  mean  that  art  is 
not  for  common  folk ;  that  none  hut  the  initiated 
can  know  anything  about  it.  And  this  furnishes 
the  reason,  no  doubt,  why  common  folk  often 
fail  to  be  pleased  or  impressed  with  Mr.  Turner’s 
pictures.  They  have  never  been  instructed  in 
the  professional  secrets;  they  do  not  knowhow 
certain  effects  are  produced,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  capable  of  admiring  them.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true,  so  far  as  Turner  is  concerned; 
but  the  kind  of  art  which  cannot  be  appreciated 
without  a  professional  training  in  its  technique 
is  not,  after  all,  the  highest  kind  of  art.  The 
greatest  painter,  like  the  greatest  poet,  will  es¬ 
cape  from  professionalisms  and  conventionalities 
and  express  himself  in  a  language  that  will  be 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  common  people. 

Mr.  Howells’  last  novel1  is  his  best.  He 
would  be  an  unreasonable  and  crusty  customer 
indeed  who  should  ask  for  anything  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  this  story.  In  its  realistic  represen¬ 
tation  of  New  England  character  and  its  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  New  England  dialect,  in  its  ex¬ 
quisite  delineation  of  two  typical  Bostonians,  in 
the  sprightliness  of  its  dialogue,  in  the  delicacy 
of  its  humor,  in  the  simple  effectiveness  of  its 
plot,  in  the  wholesomeness  of  its  morality,  and 
above  all  in  the  intelligent  and  hearty  respect 
with  which  America  and  the  Americans  are 
treated  in  it,  ‘‘The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook”  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Mr.  Howells  is  a 
cultivated  and  traveled  American;  he  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  true  inwardness  of 
European  social  life  than  many  of  those  Ameri¬ 
cans  know  who  have  written  books  about  it ;  he 
has  also  the  advantage  of  some  of  them  in  know¬ 
ing  his  own  countrymen  and  countrywomen ;  and 
it  has  fallen  to  him  to  institute  what  seems  to 
he  a  fair  comparison  between  American  and 
European  manners  in  which  the  superiority  of 
the  former  does  not  very  clearly  appear.  It  is 
made  evident  that  delicacy  of  feeling  and  dig¬ 

1  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook.  By  W.  D.  Howells. 
Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  Springfield : 
Whitney  &  Adams. 


nity  and  scrupulous  honor  and  the  most  genuine 
modesty  are  at  least  sometimes  developed  un¬ 
der  the  forms  of  our  American  social  life,  and 
that  certain  qualities  quite  opposite  to  these 
are  quite  frequently  developed  in  that  social  life 
whose  forms  some  Americans  are  desirous  of  re¬ 
producing  in  this  country.  And  if  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  was  “  a  genuine  hit  of  American 
civilization”  that  brought  the  passengers  of  the 
Aroostook  together  in  a  relation  so  apparently 
awkward  and  questionable,  it  was  also  “  a  gen¬ 
uine  bit  of  American  civilization  ”  that  they 
behaved  as  they  did;  that  the  young  men  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  with  such  delicate  courtesy 
and  such  scrupulous  honor,  and  that  the  young 
woman  bore  herself  with  such  stainless  modesty. 
We  beg  the  European  critics  of  our  free  social 
customs  to  read  these  wdrds  of  Lydia  Blood,  the 
only  lady  op  board  the  Aroostook,  to  her  aunt 
in  Venice: 

“  From  the  time  the  ship  sailed  till  I  reached 
this  wicked  place,  there  wasn’t  a  word  said  nor  a 
look  looked  to  make  me  think  I  wasn’t  just  as 
right  and  safe  there  as  if  I  had  been  in  my  own 
room  at  home.  They  were  never  anything  but 
kind  and  good  to  me.  They  never  let  me  think 
that  they  could  be  my  enemies,  or  that  I  must 
suspect  them,  and  be  on  my  watch  against  them. 
They  were  Americans  !  ’  ’ 

No  American  will  have  any  difficulty  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  words  of  Miss  Lydia  Blood  are 
strictly  true,  and  that  they  describe  a  state  of 
things  which  is  by  no  means  exceptional,  hut 
which  is  the  normal  result  in  the  best  society  of 
American  social  customs.  And  we  must  be 
allowed  to  think  that  such  a  result  is  far  better 
than  anything  that  can  be  hoped  for  under  the 
system  of  suspicion  and  surveillance  by  which 
European  society  is  regulated.  The  American 
plan  has  its  defects  and  its  dangers  no  doubt,  but 
it  does  develop  a  purity  and  a  strength  of  char¬ 
acter,  both  in  men  and  in  women,  which  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  plan  does  not  seem  to  produce.  This  is 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Howells  suggests  ;  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  be  duly  weighed  by  all  those 
Europeans  who  are  in  the  habit  of  decorating 
America  with  their  contempt,  and  not  less  by  those 
Americans  who  like  Dunham  are  fond  of  view¬ 
ing  their  native  world  from  a  foreign  stand¬ 
point. 

The  satire  is  hut  slight,  and  the  wit  is  but 
thin  in  the  versified  essay  entitled  “  At  the  Back 
of  the  Moon.”1  The  effectiveness  of  the  per¬ 
formance  largely  consists  in  spelling  proper  names 
backward,  as  “  Notsob  ”  for  Boston,  and  “Wen 
Kroy”  for  New  York.  The  versification  is 
clumsy  and  the  criticism  is  done  with  a  blunt 
tool. 

1  At  the  Back  of  the  Moon,  or  Observations  of 
Lunar  Phases.  By  A.  Lunar  Wray.  Boston:  Lee 
&  Shepard. 
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AT  HOME  FROM  CHURCH. 

The  lilacs  lift  in  generous  bloom 

Their  plumes  of  dear  old-fashioned  flowers  ; 

Their  fragrance  fills  the  still  old  house 
Where  left  alone  I  count  the  hours. 

High  in  the  apple-trees  the  bees 
Are  humming,  busy  in  the  sun, — 

An  idle  robin  cries  for  rain 
But  once  or  twice  and  then  is  done. 

The  Sunday-morning  quiet  holds 
In  heavy  slumber  all  the  street, 

While  from  the  church,  just  out  of  sight 
Behind  the  elms,  comes  slow  and  sweet 

The  organ’s  drone,  the  voices  faint 

That  sing  the  quaint  long-meter  hymn — 

I  somehow  feel  as  if  shut  out 
From  some  mysterious  temple,  dim 

And  beautiful  with  blue  and  red 

And  golden  lights  from  windows  high, 

Where  angels  in  the  shadows  stand 
And  earth  seems  very  near  the  sky. 

The  day-dream  fades — and  so  I  try 
Again  to  catch  the  tune  that  brings 

No  thqught  of  temple  nor  of  priest, 

But  only  of  a  voice  that  sings. 

Sarah  0.  Jewett. 


HOW' CIVILIZATION  FAVORS  OUR  BIRDS. 

To  say  that  the  settlement  of  is  orth  Amer-  and  upon  the  birds  as  a  part  of  the  fauna, 
ica  by  white  men  has  produced  a  marked  may  seem  too  much  of  a  truism  to  be  worth 
effect  upon  the  animal  life  of  the  continent,  discussion.  Yet  the  degree  to  which  this 
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effect  has  been  felt,  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  man’s  influence  has  been  exerted 
upon  animals,  might  still  be  objects  of  in¬ 
teresting  inquiry.  I  confine  myself  alone 
to  the  effects  produced  by  the  white  man, 
because  the  Indian  seems  to  have  caused 
hardly  au  appreciable  change  either  for 
good  or  for  evil  in  the  comparative  pleni¬ 
tude  or  in  the  habits  of  the  creatures  dwell¬ 
ing  about  him.  He  himself  was  really  as 
wild  and  indigenous  as  they,  hunting,  like 
the  carnivores,  purely  for  food,  and,  like  the 
osprey,  fishing  only  when  his  wants  were 
urgent.  His  mind  was  too  grim  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  idea  of  pursuing  animals  for  sport ; 
and  his  civilization  too  limited  to  cause 
much  disturbance  of  natural  conditions. 

During  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries 
white  men  have  spread  everywhere,  and  their 
machinery  has  replaced  the  original  simplic¬ 
ity  of  nature  over  almost  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  forest 
have  been  cleared  off,  marshes  have  been 
drained,  rivers  obstructed  and  tormented 
with  mill-wheels,  and  cities  have  sprung  up 
as  swiftly  as  the  second-growth  of  scrub- 
pines  follows  the  leveling  of  an  oak  wood. 

The  inevitable  result  would  seem  to  have 
been  that  all  animals,  birds  included, would 
have  been  so  harassed  by  their  changed  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  persecutions  of  human 
foes  that  they  would  have  rapidly  disap¬ 
peared.  W ith  the  vast  majority  of  the  quad¬ 
rupeds  this  has  been  actually  the  case. 
“  Wild  beasts  ”  no  longer  haunt  our  forests 
to  the  terror  of  the  traveler,  nor  can  the 
hunter  now  find  the  game  which  only  a  few 
decades  ago  was  abundant  almost  in  his 
door-yard.  It  has  resulted  very  much  the 
same  with  the  wild-fowl  and  the  game  birds, 
which  have  deserted  their  ancient  nesting- 
places  within  our  borders  for  the  safer  Arc¬ 
tic  heaths,  or,  old  and  young,  have  been  all 
but  exterminated  by  the  gun  and  snare. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  large  series  of  the 
smaller  birds  of  our  wood-lands  and  prai¬ 
ries,  which,  as  I  hope  to  show,  have  been  de¬ 
cidedly  benefited  by  the  advent  of  white 
men  here.  I  know  of  but  one  sort  of  quad¬ 
ruped,  the  field  mice,  of  which  this  can  also 
be  said. 

It  is  commonly  observed  that  almost  no 


small  birds  are  seen  in  the  depths  of  a  for¬ 
est,  but  that  they  become  abundant  as  one 
approaches  the  neighborhood  of  settlements. 
Travelers  through  Siberia  know  that  they 
are  coming  near  a  village  when  they  begin 
to  hear  the  voices  of  birds,  which  are  to¬ 
tally  absent  from  the  intervening  solitudes. 
Every  ornithologist  has  proved  these  facts 
in  his  own  experience,  and  explorers  w-ho 
go  to  uninhabited  and  primeval  regions  have 
learned  not  to  expect  there  the  chorus  that 
greets  their  ears  from  the  great  army  of 
songsters  in  populous  countries. 

The  song  birds,  the  small  denizens  of 
our  summer  groves,  pastures  and  meadows, 
seem,  then,,  to  recognize  the  presence  of 
man’s  civilization  as  a  blessing,  and  have 
taken  advantage  of  it  both  from  love  of  hu¬ 
man  society  and  for  more  solid  and  prosaic 
reasons.  The  settlement  of  a  country  im¬ 
plies  the  felling  of  forests,  the  letting  in 
upon  the  ground  of  light  and  warmth,  the 
propagation  of  seed-bearing  cereals,  weeds 
and  grasses  enormously  in  excess  of  a  nat¬ 
ural  state  of  things,  the  destruction  of  nox¬ 
ious  quadrupeds  and  reptiles,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  horses  and  cattle.  Each  of  these 
alterations  of  nature(except  in  some  cases 
— the  woodpeckers  for  instance — the  first- 
mentioned)  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  little 
birds.  It  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate 
this. 

Birds  naturally  choose  sunny  spots  in 
which  to  build  their  nests,  such  as  some  lit¬ 
tle  glade  or  the  bank  of  a  stream :  when 
roads  were  cut  through  the  sombre  woods, 
and  fields  leveled  in  them,  the  places  suit¬ 
able  for  nesting  were  of  course  greatly  added 
to,  and  a  better  chance  thus  afforded  for 
successfully  hatching  and  rearing  their 
broods  of  young.  One  of  the  largest  fam¬ 
ilies  of  our  birds,  that  of  the  sparrows, 
finches  and  buntings,  subsists  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses ;  and 
the  members  of  a  large  proportion  of  other 
families  depend  somewhat  for  their  daily 
supply  on  this  sort  of  food.  Under  the  uni¬ 
versal  shade  of  the  trees  weeds  can  grow 
only  sparingly,  and  on  the  prairies  the  crop 
is  often  killed  by  drought  or  burned  in  the 
autumn;  but  the  cultivation  of  immense 
fields  of  grain  and  hay,  and  the  making  of 
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broad  pastures  and  half-worn  roads,  which 
are  almost  immediately  filled  with  weeds, 
has  furnished  the  birds  with  au  inexhausti¬ 
ble  and  unfailing  harvest. 

Birds  suffer  much  harm  from  several  quad¬ 
rupeds,  foxes,  weasels,  skunks,  rats,  etc., 
which  catch  them  on  their  roosts,  suck  their 
eggs  and  kill  their  fledglings.  Snakes  also 
are  fond  of  them  and  destroy  many  nests 
every  season,  in  early  summer  subsisting 
almost  alone  upon  eggs.  All  of  these  ani¬ 
mals,  particularly  the  foxes,  skunks  and  ser¬ 
pents,  are  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by 
the  settlement  of  a  region,  although  it  must 
be  confessed  that  their  absence  is  somewhat 
compensated  by  the  introduction  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  cats,  which  go  foraging  through  the 
woods  to  the  grief  of  all  its  feathered  inhabi¬ 
tants.  No  longer  in  fear  of  their  natural 
enemies,  and  learning  that  there  is  little 
reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  harm  from 
mankind,  the  small  birds  forsake  their  si¬ 
lent,  shy  manners,  come  out  of  the  thickets 
where  they  have  been  hiding,  and  let  their 
voices  be  heard  in  ringing  tones,  easily  in¬ 
terpreted  as  notes  of  rejoicing  at  deliverance 
from  fear,  and  thanksgiving  for  liberty  to 
sing  as  loud  as  pleases  them. 

All  small  birds  are  more  or  less  completely 
insectivorous,  even  the  cone-billed  seed-eat¬ 
ers  having  to  feed  their  young  with  lai  vse 
at  first,  and  naturally  congregate  where  this 
food  is  most  abundantly  supplied  Tin  re 
would  seem  to  be  enough  anywhere,  but  the 
plowing  and  manuring  of  the  soil  facilitates 
the  growth  and  increase  of  such  insects  as 
go  through  their  metamorphoses  in  the 
ground ;  and  the  culture  of  orchards  fur¬ 
nishes  an  excellent  resort  for  many  boring 
and  fruit-loving  moths,  beetles  and  the  like, 
which  find  the  best  possible  circumstances 
for  their  multiplication  in  the  diseased 
trunks  and  juicy  fruit  of  the  apple,  plum, 
cherry  and  peach.  Here  is  another  store¬ 
house  of  bird’s  food,  and  no  part  of  the  farm 
has  so  many  winged  citizens. 

The  presence  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  the  excellent  opportunities  offered  to 
the  flies  and  other  insect  tribes  for  the  safe 
rearing  of  their  eggs  in  the  dung-hills  and 
heaps  of  wet  straw  always  lying  about  barns, 
attract  a  great  colony  of  those  minute  bugs 
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upon  which  the  fly-catching  bii  ds  principally 
maintain  themselves.  The  cattle-yard,  there¬ 
fore,  forms  a  sort  of  game-preserve  for  such 
birds,  and  many  species  flock  thither.  Swal¬ 
lows  are  almost  never  found  far  from  barns, 
the  cow-bunting  receives  its  name  from  its 
habit  of  constantly  associating  with  cattle, 
and  the  king-bird  finds  the  stable  yard  his 
most  profitable  hunting-ground.  Near  the 
habitations  of  men,  small  birds  also  enjoy 
protection  from  hawks  and  owls,  which  hesi¬ 
tate  to  venture  away  from  the  woods,  and 
whose  numbers  are  reduced,  unwisely  per¬ 
haps,  by  incessant  persecution. 

The  logic  of  the  case  is  simple  :  birds  will 
assemble  chiefly  where  food  for  themselves 
and  their  young  is  in  greatest  abundance, 
and  will  thrive  best  where  they  are  least  ex¬ 
posed  to  enemies.  These  two  prime  condi¬ 
tions  of  prosperity,  with  many  favorable 
concomitants,  man’s  arts  supply  to  the  in- 
sessorial  birds,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
suffer  little  direct  injury  from  his  contact. 
Yet  some  species  seem  little  affected  by  the 
settlement  of  the  country  either  in  numbers 
or  habits,  while  others  increase  rapidly  on  the 
fiist  settlement  of  a  region  and  then  decrease 
again.  Of  this  class  are  the  prairie-hen  and 
mallard.  “  They  find  abundance  of  food  in 
the  corn  and  wheat  fields  ;  while  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  sparse  and  larger  game  so  abundant 
they  are  hunted  very  little,  but  as  the  popu¬ 
lation  increases  they  are  gradually  thinned 
out  and  become  in  some  cases  extermi¬ 
nated.  Other  birds,  as  the  quail,  are  wholly 
unknown  beyond  the  frontier ;  and  only  ap¬ 
pear  after  the  country  has  been  settled  a 
short  time.  Still  others,  woodland  species, 
appeal'  in  regions  where  they  were  never 
known  before  as  groves  of  trees  are  planted, 
and  thick  woods  spring  up  on  the  prairies 
as  soon  as  the  ravages  of  the  fires  are 
checked.” 

Striking  examples  of  how  birds  have  ac¬ 
cepted  this  tacit  invitation  to  make  men 
their  confidants  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
swTallows  and  swifts.  Our  purple  martins 
spread  themselves  in  Summer  all  over  North 
America,  but  are  becoming  rare  in  New 
England,  whence  they  seem  to  have  been 
diiven  by  the  white-bellied  svrallows  ■which 
have  gradually  grown  more  numerous,  and 
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■which,  preceding  the  martins  in  the  spring, 
‘•preempt”  all  the  nesting-boxes.  Their 
natural  resting-places  were  hollow  trees  and 
cavities  in  rocks,  but  now,  throughout  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  land,  it  is  rare  to  find 
martins  resorting  to  such  quarters  except  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ains.  They  have  everywhere  abandoned 
the  woods  and  come  into  villages,  towns 
and  even  cities,  choosing  to  nest  in  commu¬ 
nities  about  the  eaves  of  houses  and  barns 
and  in  sheltered  portions  of  piazzas,  or  to 
take  possession  of  garden  bird-boxes  “  where 
their  social,  familiar  and  confiding  disposi¬ 
tions  have  rendered  them  general  favorites.” 

A  very  similar  case  is  presented  by  the 
history  of  the  chimney-swift,  which  finds  a 
chimney  a  far  more  desirable  residence  than 
a  hollow  tree  in  the  woods. 

Other  species  of  swallows  afford  still  more 
striking  examples  of  a  change  in  life  caused 
by  association  with  man.  Perhaps  the  most 
curious  is  the  case  of  the  eave  swallow 
( Petrochelidon  lunifrous).  It  remained  un¬ 
discovered  until  1820,  when  it  was  met  with 
by  Thomas  Say,  naturalbt  to  Major  Long’s 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
1825  it  appeared  at  Fort  Chippewa  and 
built  its  nest  under  the  eaves.  Even  earlier 
it  had  been  seen  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  White¬ 
hall,  N.  Y.,  and  very  soon  after  was  found 
breeding  in  the  Green  Mountains,  in  Maine, 
in  New  Brunswick  and  on  Anticosti  Island, 
among  the  high  limestone  cliffs  of  that  pre¬ 
cipitous  coast.  It  occurs  also  westward  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  swallows  were  indigenous 
to  some  restricted  locality  in  the  West 
whence  they  suddenly  made  such  a  startling 
exodus,  but  rather  that  they  had  always  ex¬ 
isted  in  isolated  spots  suited  to  them  all 
over  the  country,  but  so  far  apart  and  so  un¬ 
common  that  they  were  overlooked.  The 
experience  of  the  barn  swallow  has  been 
very  much  the  same ;  and  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ain  swallow,  which  breeds  in  far-separated 
colonies  throughout  the  mountainous  West, 
is  fast  following  its  example  in  scraping  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  man.  The  Old  W orld  swal¬ 
lows  and  swifts  have  passed  through  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  civilizing  process,  only  there 
the  change  of  life  has  proceeded  more  slowly 


and  the  new  habits  are  more  firmly  fixed, 
for  our  birds  in  frequent  individual  instances 
still  return  to  their  wild  manner  of  nesting. 

The  natural  breeding  place  of  all  the  three 
species  I  have  mentioned  is  in  caves  and 
crevices  of  rocks — the  irregularities  and  hol¬ 
lows  of  limestone  cliffs  affording  them  the 
best  chances.  “  Swallows’  Cave”  at  Nahant 
is  remembered  as  one  of  their  hospices.  I 
have  seen  all  three  breeding  together  among 
the  ragged  ledges  of  Middle  Park,  Colorado  ; 
but  considerable  differences  were  noticeable 
between  the  houses  of  these  uncivilized 
builders  and  those  of  their  educated  breth¬ 
ren  at  the  East,  who  now  would  find  it 
rather  hardv  I  fancy,  to  rough  it  ”  as  did 
their  ancestors. 

Under  the  shelter  of  warm  barns  and  with 
such  an  abundance  of  food  at  hand  that 
they  have  had  plenty  of  leisure  “  between 
meals  ”  to  cultivate  their  tastes  and  give 
scope  to  their  ingenuity,  our  barn  and  eave 
swallows  have  shown  a  wondrous  improve¬ 
ment  in  architecture.  I  he  nests  of  the  barn 
swallows  which  I  saw  in  the  little  niches  of 
the  sulphur-rock  at  Hot  Springs,  in  Colorado, 
consisted  only  of  a  loose  bed  of  straw  and 
feathers,  for  the  hollow  floors  of  the  niches 
formed  cavity  and  barrier  for  the  safety  of 
the  eggs.  Some  nests  resting  on  more  ex. 
posed  ledges  had  a  rude  foundation  and  rim 
of  mud,  but  did  not  compare  with  the  elab¬ 
orate  half-bowls  lined  with  straw  and  feath¬ 
ers  which  the  same  species  plaster  so  firmly 
against  the  rafters  of  our  barns,  or  the  large 
nest  that  is  balanced  on  the  beam,  with 
edges  built  up  so  high  that  the  callow  young 
cannot  tumble  out  or  hardly  climb  out  until 
they  are  quite  ready  to  fly.  Nevertheless 
the  general  character  of  the  nest  is  the  same ; 
the  eastern  swallows  have  only  made  use  of 
the  superior  advantages  the  barn  and  farm¬ 
yard  afford  to  perfect  their  idea.  In  the 
case  of  the  barn  swallow  its  civilization  re¬ 
sults  practically  in  an  addition  to  its  work, 
since  its  nest  is  larger  and  more  carefully 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  its  neighbor, 
the  eave  swallow,  has  saved  labor  by  the 
change  from  wild  life. 

This  latter  species  is  sometimes  called  the 
republican  swallow,  because  at  the  breeding 
season  it  gathers  in  extensive  colonies,  where 
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its  homes  are  crowded  together  as  closely  as  and.yarn  for  the  warp  of  their  fabrications, 
the  cells  in  a  honey-comb,  one  wall  often  and  the  yellow  bird  with  cotton  and  wool 
serving  for  two  or  more  contiguous  struct-  to  make  her  already  downy  bed  still  softer, 
ures.  Their  nests  are  gourd-shaped  or  like  Instances  of  abnormally  late  and  early  breed- 
a  chemist  s  retort,  and  are  fastened  by  the  ing  of  birds  are  very  common  in  England, 
bulb  to  the  face  of  the  cliff,  generally  where  and  are  more  and  more  frequently  recorded 
it  overhangs,  with  the  curving  necks  open-  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  This  is  not  to  be 
mg  outward  and  affording  an  entrance  just  wondered  at,  since  our  operations  insure  to 
large  enough  to  admit  the  owner.  This  the  birds  a  continued  plenty  of  suitable 
“retort”  is  constructed  of  pellets  of  mud  food  and  thus  enable  them  to  rear  their 
well-compacted  in  the  little  mason’s  beak,  young  at  seasons  when  in  a  wild  state  it 
and  made  adhesive  by  mixture  with  the  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
glue-like  saliva  with  which  all  swallows  are  The  English  sparrows  breeding  in  our  city 
provided.  In  this  snug  receptacle  the  pretty  parks  furnish  a  case  in  point, 
eggs  are  laid  upon  a  bed  of  soft  straw  and  That  civilization  has  to  some  extent  gov- 
featheis.  Such  was  the  elaborate  structure  erned  the  migrations  and  geographical  dis- 
deemed  necessary  by  the  swallows  so  long  tribution  of  many  species  of  birds  not  directly 
as  they  nested  in  exposed  places  where  they  warred  upon  by  men  for  game,  amusement 
had  to  guard  against  the  weather  and  crafty  or  because  they  are  obnoxious  to  his  crops, 
enemies.  “  But  since  these  birds  have  could  easily  be  shown  did  my  space  allow 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  me  to  bring  forward  illustrations.  The 
man  they  have  found  that  there  is  no  longer  mocking  and  Bewick’s  wrens,  the  rose- 
any  need  of  all  this  superfluous  architecture,  breasted  grossbeak,  chestnut-sided  warbler 
and  the  shape  of  their  nest  has  been  grad-  and  other  species  have  spread  northward 
uaHy  simplified  and  improved.  In  1857,  on  and  become  more  abundant  since  the  time 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  of  Wilson  and  Audubon;  the  bobolink  has 
writer  [Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer]  met  with  a  large  kept  pace  with  the  widening  cultivation  of 
colony  whose  nests  on  the  side  of  the  barn  rice  and  grain  fields,  the  red  headed  wood- 
were  placed  between  two  projecting  boards  pecker  has  retreated  from  New  England, 
put  up  for  them  by  the  friendly  proprietor,  the  raven  has  gradually  retired  before  the 
The  very  first  year  they  occupied  these  con-  wood-cutter  until  it  has  almost  ceased  to 
venient  quarters  every  one  of  these  sensi-  exist,  while  the  crow  has  year  by  year  ex- 
ble  swallows  built  nests  open  at  the  top,  tended  its  range  without  seeming  to  dirnin- 
discarding  the  old  patriarchal  domes  and  ish  its  forces  in  the  older  districts, 
narrow  entrances  of  their  forefathers.”  Although  none  have  abandoned  their  old 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  but  rather  way  of  life  so  completely  as  the  swallows, 
has  come  to  be  the  rule  wherever  there  was  many  other  birds  have  profited  by  the  con- 
a  roof  over  them,  so  far  as  my  own  obser-  structions  and  friendship  of  the  human  race, 
vation  goes.  The  blue-bird  and  wren,  chickadees  and 

The  purple  martin  and  white-bellied  nut-hatches,  dig  holes  in  the  fence-posts 
swallow  both  accept  of  houses  ready-made,  conveniently  rotting  for  their  use,  and  even 
saving  themselves  all  trouble  except  to  fur-  such  wild  fellows  as  the  great-crested  king- 
msh  them ;  and  even  the  burrowing  bank  bird  and  Bewick’s  wren  occasionally  attach 
and  rough-winged  swallows  are  learning  themselves  to  mankind  and  hatch  their 
t  at  it  is  cheaper  to  build  in  a  snug  cranny  young  under  his  roof  for  greater  security. 
iu  an  old  wall  than  laboriously  to  dig  a  deep  Even  the  whip-poor-will  and  night-hawk, 
crypt  in  a  sand-bank  wherein  to  lay  their  asleep  all  day  in  the  swamp,  are  glad  to 

iut  ^  ,e^?S"  .  come  to  the  farmer’s  house  in  the  evening, 

an  s  industries  have  supplied  the  birds  In  not  a  few  instances,  here  and  abroad, our 
with  some  new  and  exceedingly  useful  build-  superstitions  bring  profit  to  the  birds.  An 
mg  materials,  such  as  furnishing  those  honest  old  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  around 
weavers,  the  orioles  and  vireos,  with  strings  whose  barn  clouds  of  swallows  hovered,  told 
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Wilson  that  he  must  on  no  account  shoot 
any  of  them,  for  if  one  was  killed  his  cows 
would  give  bloody  milk,  and  that  so  long 
as  the  swallows  inhabited  his  barns  the 
buildings  were  in  no  danger  of  being  struck 
by  lightning.  Wilson  did  not  argue  the 
question.  The  arrival  of  the  fish-hawk  on 
the  New  Jersey  coast  at  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox  notes  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  sea¬ 
son.  Its  coming  is  therefore  greeted  with 
satisfaction,  and  it  is  esteemed  so  “  lucky  ” 
to  have  an  osprey  nest  upon  one’s  farm  that 
proprietors  cherish  its  huge  house  in  the 
lone  tree-top  with  uncommon  care. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  a  a^e 
army  of  singing  birds  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  been  very  considerably  enlarged 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  is  still  on 
the  increase.  This  can  only  be  owing  to 
the  fact  that  by  cutting  down  the  forests, 
etc.,  man  has  tempered  the  rigor  of  the 
winter,  has  multiplied  the  sources  of  their 
food,  has  appended  many  additional  places 
suitable  for  rearing  their  young,  and  has 
enabled  them  to  bring  more  fledglings  to 
maturity  by  reducing  the  ranks  of  their  en¬ 
emies.  This  has  not  only  augmented  their 
numbers  and  modified  very  appreciably 
their  habits  of  nesting  and  migration,  their 
physical  natures  and  mental  characteristics, 


but  probably  has  even  changed  their  voices. 
There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in 
making  their  lives  less  laborious,  apprehen¬ 
sive  and  solitary,  man  has  left  the  birds  time 
and  opportunity  for  far  more  singing  than 
their  hard-worked,  scantily  fed  and  timor¬ 
ous  ancestors  ever  enjoyed  ;  a  privilege  a 
bird  is  not  slow  to  make  use  of. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  equally 
certain  that  the  music  of  our  more  domestic 
birds,  though  greater  in  volume,  is  not  so 
sweet  in  tone  as  that  of  their  wilder  breth¬ 
ren.  Our  street  sparrows  are  naturally,  I 
suppose,  rather  harsli-voiced,  but  whatever 
they  might  have  been  a  thousand  years  ago 
they  could  hardly  be  otherwise  now,  when 
the  rattle-te-bang  of  the  city  pavements  has 
been  their  only  teacher  for  many  centuries. 
The  mocking-bird  has  learned  to  imitate  the 
creak  of  the  farmer’s  wheelbarrow — no  dul¬ 
cet  sound — and  the  scream  of  the  farmer’s 
boy.  Many  of  the  sounds  constantly  uttered 
by  men  and  evoked  by  their  work  are  any¬ 
thing  but  melodious,  and  young  birds  born 
and  bred  in  their  midst  must  surely  turn 
out  less  sweet  and  accomplished  singers  than 
if  reared  among  the  gentle  whisperings  of 
leafy  woods,  and  learning  music  only  from 
the  golden-mouthed  minstrels  of  the  sylvan 
choir.  Ernest  Ingersoll. 
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.There  is  no  higher  art  than  the  art  of 
teaching  religion ;  and  certainly  none  is 
more  difficult  of  acquirement  or  successful 
practice.  Teaching  in  general  is  no  insig¬ 
nificant  use  of  the  human  faculties.  The 
very  word  gives  us  a  hint  of  the  importance 
of  the  reality  for  which  the  word  stands. 
According  to  some  philologists  the  root  of 
the  Greek  verb  to  teach  is  closely  allied  with 
the  roots  of  the  other  two  verbs  which  sig¬ 
nify  to  speak  and  to  point  out.  If  this  be 
so,  language  suggests  what  a  criticism  of 
experience  confirms, — that  authority  and 
evidence,  the  twin  sources  of  all  human 
knowledge  and  belief,  find  their  efficiency  in 


practical  life  largely  through  this  divine  art 
of  teaching. 

Now  the  end  of  all  rightly  aimed  teach¬ 
ing  is  to  produce  symmetry  of  manhood. 
The  loftiest  and  most  perfectly  balanced  de¬ 
velopment  and  action  of  all  the  powers  of 
man,  in  all  their  relations  within  the  individ¬ 
ual  man,  and  in  the  relations  of  man  with 
other  beings — even  so  comprehensive  as  this 
is  the  final  purpose  of  the  most  intelligent 
teaching.  The  aim  of  teaching  lies  in  the 
pupil,  in  the  whole  nature  of  the  pupil. 
The  success  of  teaching  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  number  of  titbits  of  knowledges 
that  the  teacher  can  manage,  as  host,  to 
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scrape  together  from  the  various  cupboards 
of  human  research,  and  lay  before  his  day- 
boarders,  but  by  the  appetite,  muscularity 
and  working  force  developed  in  those  w  ho 
are  fed. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  great  final  purpose 
of  all  teaching,  the  symmetry  of  manhood, 
the  teaching  of  morals  and  religion  must 
have  a  prominent  part ;  and  not  only  a 
prominent  but  also  a  quite  thoroughly  per¬ 
vasive  part.  For  I  hold  that  none  of  the 
faculties  of  a  human  being  can  be  properly 
trained  without  taking  his  whole  humanity 
into  the  account.  Not  even  the  action  of 
the  senses  is  purely  physical  or  separate 
from  the  moral  and  religious  nature.  The 
human  eye  under  the  dissecting  knife  is 
very  like  the  eye  of  an  ox ;  but  when  in  use 
its  seeing  is  human  vision,  seeing,  that  is, 
as  a  man  sees.  The  moral  and  religious 
nature  must  be  trained  in  the  act  of  vision 
as  well  as  in  the  saying  of  prayers.  To  see 
aright  and  give  a  true  and  accurate  report 
of  what  is  seen  fosters  morality  ;  to  see  in 
slovenly  fashion  becomes  a  vice  ;  and  habit¬ 
ually  to  make  an  inaccurate  report  of  the 
testimony  of  sight  tends  to  make  one  un¬ 
trustworthy  or  perhaps  an  irreclaimable 
liar. 

But  vastly  important  and  pervasive  in 
influence  as  the  art  of  teaching  morals  and 
religion  is,  it  is  the  most  neglected  of  arts. 
A\  ith  the  average  Christian  man  consid¬ 
erably  more  time  and  thought  are  given  to 
the  arts  of  driving  a  fast  horse,  pleasing  a 
customer  or  dressing  well ;  with  the  average 
Christian  woman  to  the  arts  of  adorning  the 
hair,  trimming  a  bonnet  or  setting  an  at¬ 
tractive  table,  than  to  this  art  of  transmit¬ 
ting  and  infusing  into  others  religious  truth. 
Nor  is  the  study  of  the  true  and  efficient 
methods  of  the  highest  instruction  insisted 
upon  to  any  considerable  extent  even  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  invited  to  practice 
such  instruction.  For  some  years  past  the 
teachers  of  so-called  secular  truth  have  been 
much  more  than  formerly  trained  and  rigor¬ 
ously  inspected  in  the  practice  of  their  art. 
But  we  are  just  beginning  sleepily  and 
sluggishly  to  ask  the  question,  whether  the 
art  of  teaching  morals  and  religion  in  the 
Sabbaili  School  be  not  worthy  of  training, 
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and  whether  it  do  not  demand  more  carefur 
inspection.  But  as  yet  so  few  are  they  who 
can  impart  or  will  receive  instruction  in 
this  art,  that  the  practice  is  still  very  crude, 
though  perhaps  than  formerly  less  self-con¬ 
fident.  I  know  that  every  member  of  our 
churches  is  fully  competent  to  an  entirely 
self-satisfactory  opinion  on  the  abstrusest 
theological  questions.  For  it  cannot  be  that 
we  have  during  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
required  such  an  opinion  of  every  man  in 
order  that  he  might  become  a  member,  and 
all  to  so  little  purpose.  But  I  suppose  no 
one  wdll  claim  that  a  self-satisfied  opinion 
of  one’s  ability  to  practice  the  art  of  relig¬ 
ious  teaching,  should  now  be  made  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  membership  in  the  corps  of  Sabbath- 
school  teachers. 

Indeed,  the  inquiry  how  best  to  transfuse 
from  your  soul  to  other  souls  the  truths  of 
morals  and  religion,  opens  before  us  the 
depths  of  a  sweet  and  tender  yet  awful 
mystery.  Not  all  preachers  by  any  means 
have  sent  their  plummet  down  toward  the 
bottom  of  this  mystery ;  not  all  have  even 
suspected  that  there  is  any  such  mystery  to 
be  fathomed.  I  am  not  thinking  now  of  the 
arts  and  artificialities  by  which  the  speaker, 
standing  behind  the  pulpit,  may  keep  those 
in  the  pews  agape,  or  draw  crowds  to  see 
him  display  his  arts,  or  drive  the  crowds 
away  by  the  offensiveness  of  dryness  or 
other  ugliness  in  manners  and  speech.  But 
how  shall  you,  having  the  truth  in  you,  so 
forge  and  force  it  that  it  shall  enter,  all 
glowing  itself  and  fusing  all  it  meets,  into 
the  brother-man  who  sits  yonder?  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  would-be  preacher  in 
Christendom  whose  opinion  is  worth  observ¬ 
ing,  who  will  not  tell  you  that  he  has  in¬ 
quired  and  observed,  wondered,  studied  and 
prayed,  yea  groaned  and  wept  before  this 
sweet  but  awful  mystery.  “  Who  hath  be¬ 
lieved  our  report?”  has  been  the  piercing 
cry  of  the  speaker  of  divine  truth  these 
hundreds  of  years.  And  shall  school-girls 
confidently  walk  where  prophets  have  gone 
on  thpir  knees  ? 

And  now  having  so  highly  exalted  my 
theme,  how  shall  I  myself  aspire  to  teach 
the  art  of  teaching  in  its  highest  and  most 
difficult  exercise ;  the  teaching  of  mor- 
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als  and  religion  ?  Let  it  be  avowed  at 
once  ;  such  knowledge  is  too  high  for  me. 
Are  there  not  a  goodly  number  of  self-erected 
models  in  this  art?  Have  we  not  model 
schools  and  model  teachers  and  model 
classes  and  model  exercises ;  and  in  general 
an  amount  of  imitative  instruction  and  a 
number  of  imitators  and  an  abundance  of 
material  for  imitation  which  knows  no 
limit,  until  appetite  for  the  whole  thing 
comes  near  turning  to  disgust  and  nausea? 
Let  us  be  very  humble  together,  indulgent 
reader,  and  confess  at  once ;  you  and  I 
know  very  little  of  the  deep  mystery  and  the 
lofty  art  by  which  truth  passes  from  a  liv¬ 
ing  reality  in  one  soul  to  become  a  living 
reality  in  another,  without  diminishing  its 
power  in  the  former  location. 

But  may  we  not  inquire,  what  elements 
are  indispensable  in  all  teaching  of  morals 
and  religion  worthy  to  be  called  high  art  ? 
Of  such  elements  we  will  consider  only  four. 
In  each  one  we  shall  find  an  appeal  made  to 
certain  facts  of  experience,  to  certain  cor¬ 
responding  truths  of  religious  philosophy, 
and  finally  to  our  endeavor  that  by  practice 
the  truths  may  be  made  to  modify  the  pres¬ 
ent  facts. 

And  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  element 
in  the  art  of  teaching  morals  and  religion 
is  what  I  will  call, — Naturalness  of  Transi¬ 
tion.  What  is  meant  by  this  shall  be  made 
speedily  to  appear.  The  facts  of  common 
experience  to  which  this  phrase  corresponds 
make  evident  the  need  of  a  transition  in 
most  efforts  at  teaching  the  loftiest  and 
choicest  truth.  The  transition  must  be  from 
the  lower  and  more  ordinary  fact  and  knowl¬ 
edges  with  which  the  average  mind  is  fa¬ 
miliar  and  in  which  it  is  interested,  to  the 
higher  and  more  ideal  truths  which  are 
strange  and  uninteresting  in  themselves  to 
the  average  mind.  To  teach  morals  and 
religion  successfully  one  must  turn  the  tide 
of  mental  and  emotional  life  into  new  chan¬ 
nels.  In  these  new  channels  it  does  not 
run  smoothly,  in  part  because  they  are  new. 
How  to  pass  from  facts  and  truths  inter¬ 
esting  and  known  to  the  hearer,  but  not 
needed  by  him,  to  those  other  facts  and 
truths  which  he  needs  to  know  but  does  not 
desire  to  be  taught,  and  how  to  carry  the 


hearer  with  you  in  the  passage,  becomes, 
then,  a  question  of  supreme  importance  with 
every  teacher.  This  is  not  merely  the  con¬ 
sideration  whether  we  can  swim  the  Helles¬ 
pont  or  not,  but  whether  we  can  swim  it 
and  carry  some  one  on  our  back.  Of  course 
every  teacher  will  have  some  listeners  who 
will  make  the  passage  with  delighted  self¬ 
propulsion  beside  him.  The  average  hearer 
must,  however,  be  carried,  or  he  will  never 
cross  at  all. 

It  requires  no  wide  experience  for  the 
teacher  to  discover  that  what  men  like  to 
hear  and  talk  about  is  not  precisely  what 
they  need  to  know.  This  is  emphatically 
true  of  those  minds  with  which  the  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  has  to  deal ;  it  also  is  true 
of  a  very  large  class  whom  the  preachers 
ought  to  reach  but  do  not.  Questions  of 
morals  and  religion,  if  not  enforced  upon 
the  mind  by  outside  effort,  will  very  little 
disturb  the  ordinary  mental  current.  The 
average  boy  or  girl  does  not  come  to  school 
to  be  taught ;  I  doubt  whether  the  average 
man  who  is  an  habitual  church-goer  desires 
much  to  be  instructed.  He  comes  to  be  in¬ 
terested.  What,  however,  is  to  interest  him 
but  the  very  thing  he  is  occupied  with  ev¬ 
ery  day  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  thing 
which  he  ought  to  be  taught  ?  He  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  houses  and  lands,  in  merchandise 
and  trading,  in  securing  a  living  and  acquir¬ 
ing  a  competency.  But  these  are  not  the 
things,  in  themselves,  which  the  teacher  of 
morals  and  religion  is  set  to  teach.  Or  he 
is  interested  in  history,  literature,  art  or 
the  current  political  and  social  questions. 
But  neither  are  these,  in  themselves,  the 
religious  teacher’s  theme.  His  theme  is  in 
all  these ;  his  method  should  know  how  to 
use  them  all.  Still  a  great  transition  must 
after  all  be  made.  It  must  be  made  so  eas- 
ilv  and  yet  so  forcefully  that  the  man,  with 
his  interested  mind,  shall  be  carried  over  in 
the  company  of  his  teacher  or  even  wholly 
by  him.  The  transition  is  from  horses  to 
holiness,  from  pork  to  piety,  from  house- 
cleanings  of  this  life  to  cleanings  of  inner 
furniture,  from  bread  that  moulds  to  incor¬ 
ruptible  bread  from  heaven,  from  shoes  for 
dainty  ladies’  feet  to  the  feet  that  are  shod 
with  the  preparedness  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 
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In  the  case  of  children  the  childish  mind 
must  be  carried  over  from  dolls  to  duty,  from 
the  stain  on  the  dress  to  the  stain  on  the 
soul,  from  the  sweetness  of  the  mother’s  lips 
to  the  sweetness  of  an  approving  conscience, 
the  kiss  of  God  upon  the  human  soul. 

Now  for  the  success  of  this  transition  nat¬ 
uralness  is  especially  desirable,  is  even  in¬ 
dispensable.  Awkwardness  is  mortal  in 
this  branch  of  teaching.  But  naturalness 
is  by  no  means  the  same  as  facility  in  mak¬ 
ing  pretty  or  impressive  figures  of  speech. 
It  requires  rather  a  certain  rarest  quality 
and  deepmost  culture  of  soul.  It  requires 
kinship  with  the  truth.  The  truth  which 
he  would  teach  must  have  become,  so  to 
speak,  natural  to  the  teacher’s  own  soul,  in 
order  that  he  may  pass  naturally  to  it  by 
the  channel  of  his  choice.  He  must  wear 
this  truth  as  a  sort  of  inner  clothing  of  his 
own  thought.  Near  Rome  or  farther  away, 
all  roads  led  to  the  Eternal  City.  The  truth 
is  as  the  Eternal  City  for  the  whole  domain 
of  the  skillful  teacher’s  being.  The  chemist 
will  find  a  way  leading  from  every  occur¬ 
rence  to  his  main  truths ;  everything  is 
chemical  to  his  thinking,  analyzable  because 
chemical,  and  intensely  interesting  on  that 
account.  And  to  pass  to  his  favorite  theme 
is  for  the  devoted  chemist  the  easiest  and 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  no  matter 
before  what  phenomenon  you  station  him. 
To  be  sure  if  he  is  to  teach  chemistry  he 
must  take  care  not  to  make  of  himself  a 
chemical  bore.  And  so  must  the  teacher  of 
morals  and  religion  be  sensitive  to  discern 
the  limits  of  time  and  place  for  introducing 
his  theme.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  no  time 
nor  place  will  he  introduce  it  to  much  effect 
if  he  possess  not  also  the  art  of  pedagogic 
alchemy.  Everything  must  appear  capable 
of  turning  into  the  pure  gold  of  Christian 
truth  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  teacher. 

And  fortunately  there  is  a  great  truth  of 
religious  philosophy  which  comes  to  the  help 
of  anyone  who  aspires  to  this  naturalness 
of  transition.  That  truth  is  this  :  all  facts 
and  verities  are  cognate ;  real  and  vital 
analogies  are  everywhere.  The  things  that 
men  are  interested  in  are  connected  by  many 
strong  and  hidden  ties  with  the  things  they 
ought  to  know  but  do  not  desire  to  be 


taught.  Dolls  have  for  children  to  do  with 
duty,  and  holiness  is  to  be  written  on  the 
bells  of  the  horses.  No  fact  or  truth  called 
secular  is  so  low  that  God  cannot  reach  it ; 
no  choicest  truth  of  God  is  so  high  that  it 
cannot  become  incarnate  in  the  lowest  orders 
of  our  experience.  Earth  and  heaven  are 
not  millions  of  miles  apai't ;  they  are  me¬ 
chanically  mixed,  yes,  even  vitally  united. 
That  celestial  sphere  which  lies  around  us 
in  our  infancy  enswathes  us  all  our  lives 
through.  W e  have  only  to  pierce  it  with  a 
thoughtful  remark  to  let  the  vision  of  others 
well  into  its  depths.  That  great  instructor 
of  all  souls,  the  divine  Spirit,  knows  this 
truth  perfectly.  He  leads  men  not  only  as 
the  old  man  by  the  sea  led  Justin  Martyr, 
from  Plato  to  Christ,  but  from  all  manner 
of  trivialities  to  all  heights  of  eternal  verity. 
The  wail  of  the  catgut  of  Robert  Falconer’s 
violin  awoke  a  wailing  in  poor  Dooble  San- 
ny’s  heart  over  his  past  sins ;  and  its  en¬ 
trancing  chords  stirred  the  desire  to  play 
such  music  with  other  musicians  in  the 
celestial  orchestra.  A  recent  novel  makes 
the  soul  of  its  heroine  melt  before  an  “  ecce 
homo  ”  picture  of  Christ,  just  as  did  in  real 
life  the  heart  of  the  founder  of  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Brethren.  But  I  have  also  read  how  in 
real  life  this  great  teacher,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
imparted  heavenly  truth  to  the  soul  of  a 
convict,  through  the  recognition  with  his 
eyes  of  the  fact,  that  the  floor  of  the  chapel 
he  entered  in  the  land  of  his  banishment 
was  covered  with  the  same  pattern  of  mat¬ 
ting  which  he  remembered  upon  the  floor 
of  the  village  church  in  his  boyhood  home. 
How  few  of  us  know  how  to  turn  from  the 
notes  of  the  fiddle  to  enforce  moral  harmony, 
or  from  the  pattern  of  a  carpet  to  the  great 
model  of  the  religious  life. 

Yet  it  is  just  the  ability  to  make  such 
transition,  not  merely  with  the  appearance 
but  rather  with  the  reality  of  ease  and  ap¬ 
propriateness,  which  has  especially  char¬ 
acterized  the  great  teachers  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  With  them  the  eye  is  keen 
and  quick  to  detect  these  available  analogies, 
so  much  and  so  intimately  do  they  dwell 
with  the  truth  that  everything  whispers  or 
figures  it  forth  to  thpm.  “  Sermons  in 
stones  ”  not  only  do  they  find,  but  truths 
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worthy  of  imparting  without  sermonizing 
in  everything.  They  seize  upon  the  concrete 
matters  in  which  the  minds  they  would 
reach  are  interested  ;  they  handle  them,  and 
lo !  without  spasm  in  the  speaker  or  fright 
and  disgust  in  the  hearer,  a  marvelous  ideal, 
hitherto  concealed,  comes  forth  to  view. 
The  hearer  says,  “  Surely  God  is  in  this 
place  and  I  knew  it  not.”  And  indeed  is 
He  not  in  and  through  all  things  ?  What, 
then,  is  the  teacher’s  work  but  to  hold  the 
eye  and  interest  of  the  learner,  while  he 
strips  off  the  shell  and  uncovers  the  inner 
divine  life  ? 

In  the  Socrates  of  Plato  we  note  the  won¬ 
derful  power  which  this  dear  Greek  had 
attained,  among  other  rare  qualities,  in  nat¬ 
uralness  of  transition.  From  a  question 
concerning  the  beard  of  Alcibiades  he  found 
an  easy  and  natural  passage  to  a  discussion 
of  divine  philosophy.  To  inquire  one’s 
health,  to  remark  upon  the  weather,  to  ask 
a  report  from  a  recent  feast — anything  could 
become  an  entering  wedge  for  the  truth 
Socrates  would  teach.  All  roads  led  to 
Rome  with  him  ;  and  by  any  one  of  them,  by 
whichever  you  liked  or  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  walking  in,  he  led  you  with  him 
to  the  Eternal  City. 

But  why  speak  of  Socrates  when  a  far 
greater  than  Socrates  is  here  ?  Most  men 
about  Jesus  had  little  primary  interest  in 
the  truths  he  desired  to  impart.  In  them 
they  were  little  enough  interested.  They 
were,  however,  interested  in  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  and  in  its  fate,  and  of  thes'e  things 
Jesus  spoke  to  them.  They  were  interested 
in  weddings  and  funerals,  in  stewardship 
and  other  hired  service,  in  questions  of  trib¬ 
ute  and  even  of  Rabbinical  tradition ;  the 
great  Teacher  mounted  his  truths  upon  the 
vehicles  of  these  things  and  so  bore  them 
into  their  thoughts.  lie  asked  water  of  a 
woman  and  gave  her  to  drink  of  living  water. 
He  fed  the  hungry  with  bread  and  com¬ 
mended  to  them  the  bread  from  heaven. 
He  directed  the  disciples  where  to  catch  fish 
and  said  moreover,  “  I  will  make  you  fishers 
of  men.” 

The  need  of  this  naturalness  is  found  in 
the  facts  of  our  experience  as  teachers.  The 
promise  of  supply  is  given  in  a  great  truth 


of  religious  philosophy ;  while  the  actual 
manifestation  of  the  supply  is  seen  in  the 
practice  of  all  high  art  in  teaching.  Culti¬ 
vate,  then,  naturalness  in  transition  as  a 
prime  requirement  for  the  successful  teach¬ 
ing  of  morals  and  religion.  The  desire  to 
attain  this  element  of  the  great  art  should 
stimulate  the  study  of  analogies.  Success 
in  teaching  religion  largely  depends  upon 
the  appearance  of  ease,  sincerity  and  natur¬ 
alness  in  teaching.  But  this  kind  of  ease 
is  born  of  painstaking ;  this  kind  of  natur¬ 
alness  is  rarest  art.  Religion  will,  however, 
not  seem  to  be  so  far  off,  so  foreign  from  the 
affairs  of  commonest,  intensest,  daily  inter¬ 
est,  when  more  of  this  art  in  teaching  it  is 
attained.  The  teacher  of  religion  should 

O 

put  forth  his  blossoms  momently,  as,  to 
modify  a  simile  from  Coleridge,  the  orange 
tree  does  its  own. 

Closely  allied  to  this  element  of  the  great 
art  of  successful  teaching  in  morals  and  re¬ 
ligion  is  another,  —  Skill  in  Adaptation. 
The  fact  of  experience  which  makes  this  el¬ 
ement  necessary  is  the  fact  that  different 
minds  are  reached  by  different  approaches 
of  truth.  Anything  so  patent  and  so  often 
discouraging  as  this  truth  to  the  aspiring- 
teacher  scarcely  needs  or  permits  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  many  men  of  earth  have  many 
minds,  and  each  mind  has  its  ow-n  tentacu¬ 
lar  and  absorbing  points  for  grasping  and 
appropriating  truth.  Plants  generally  re¬ 
quire  soil  and  water  ;  yet  are  we  instructed 
to  prepare  a  rich  soil  for  geraniums  and  a 
light  one  for  japonicas,  that  the  calla  lily 
cannot  have  too  much  water  but  that  the 
cactus  should  receive  none  from  September 
until  February.  There  are  lichens  for  the 
stone  and  for  the  tree  ;  and  in  the  same  sea 
the  green  mosses  are  nearer  the  surface  and 
the  brown  mosses  belong  to  the  depths. 
But  humanity  lays  emphasison  individuality. 
A  truth  or  a  form  of  presenting  the  truth 
which  will  captivate  one  mind  will  weary 
or  disgust  another.  The  heart  of  Kant  and 
of  Fichte  responded  to  the  sublimity  of  moral 
law  ;  but  the  heart  of  the  poor  woman  who 
stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  crowd  sur¬ 
rounding  Whitfield  as  lie  spoke,  was  melted 
as  she  saw  the,  ‘  holy  wag  ”  o£  the  evan¬ 
gelist’s  head.  Every  human  mind  has  its 
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own  secret  intricacies,  but  it  is  the  business 
of  the  teacher  to  find  the  way  for  some  truth 
through  those  windings.  He  must,  if  need 
be,  send  some  truth  which  can  go  on  its 
hands  and  knees,  can  even  lie  flat  and  drag  it¬ 
self  along  to  the  place  where  power  is  hidi  ng. 

How  immensely  and,  as  we  say,  even 
hopelessly  difficult  it  is  to  find  the  special 
truths  or  forms  of  presentation  appropriate 
to  many  minds,  every  one  who  has  made 
any  study  in  the  art  of  teaching  duly  knows. 
The  human  clock-work  is  manifestly  out  of 
order ;  you  are  summoned  as  a  repairer  of 
clocks  and  solicited  to  make  it  go.  But 
you  are  obliged  to  stand  outside  of  a  clock 
which  you  cannot  well  t  ake  in  pieces.  What, 
then,  can  you  do  but  run  hooks  in  through 
the  key-holes  in  the  hopes  of  hitting  the 
right  point  for  relief  !  Independent  of  in¬ 
stinct,  culture  and  guidance  from  the  divine 
Spirit,  the  teacher  can  form  no  rules  for 
adapting  truth  to  men.  This  is  the  em¬ 
phatic  and  distressful  fault,  the  hopeless, 
remediless  disease  of  much  so-called  relic:- 
ious  teaching,  that  it  has  no  adaptation  to 
the  individuality  of  those  taught.  The  case 
is  bad  enough  indeed  in  our  public  schools. 
Tom  and  Uick  are  simply  members  of  the 
school ;  but  what  is  the  school  for  if  not  to 
reach  Tom  and  Dick  ?  Nor  is  the  case  much 
better  in  our  schools  of  religious  teaching. 
Yet  each  soul  in  them,  in  the  audience  and 
in  the  Sabbath-school  class  is  one  and  alone  ; 
as  such,  if  at  all,  the  truth  must  find  it.  It 
is,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  only 
chance  if  any  of  his  truth  find  it,  unless  he 
has  skill  in  adaptation  of  truths  to  individ¬ 
ual  souls.  Every  soul  is  an  unrecognized 
Cremona,  and  the  master’s  part  is  to  discover 
the  possibilities  of  sweet  harmonies  which 
lie  therein,  to  take  the  bow  of  truth  and  bid 
them  awake.  How  difficult  and  masterful 
an  art  is  this  ! 

Yet  is  there  a  truth  of  religious  philosophy 
which  makes  possible  the  practice  of  this 
art.  There  are  as  many  truths  and  forms 
of  presenting  truths  as  there  are  minds. 
We  forget  too  often  that  what  appears  to 
us  vital  parts  of  the  organism  of  truth  ap¬ 
pears  to  others  only  the  clouts  in  which  the 
organism  was  once  clothed.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  thoughtful  minds  to  come  to  an  un¬ 


derstanding  upon  this  matter.  It  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  business  of  the  teacher  of 
religion,  as  rapidly  and  thoroughly  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  those 
whom  he  wrould  teach.  In  a  certain  meas¬ 
ure  he  must  say  to  evei-y  one,  show  me  the 
clothing  in  which  you  will  recognize  the 
truth  and  so  will  I  clothe  it  and  bring  it  be¬ 
fore  you.  In  figure  of  speech  or  statistics, 
in  anecdote  or  abstract  statement,  in  my 
way  or  your  way  of  clothing  it,  the  truth ’s 
the  truth  for  a’  that.  Many  as  are  the  minds 
of  men,  the  forms  which  Christian  truth  has 
taken  and  can  still  assume  are  no  fewer.  It 
may  be  well  for  you,  as  its  teacher,  to  have 
formulated  it  in  what  you  suppose  faultless 
and  irreproachable  fashion  ;  but  thus  formu¬ 
lated  do  not  expect  it  will  find  many  minds. 
Your  best  way  of  stating  it  is  by  no  means 
another  man’s  best.  You  are  to  try  to  find 
his  best  way  and  know  it  as  thoroughly  as 
your  own. 

It  is  largely  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
teaching  morals  and  religion  in  this  tenta¬ 
tive,  facile  manner  which  distinguishes  its 
highest  form.  The  acquisition  of  skill  in 
teaching  requires  the  two-fold  study  of  the 
individual  mind  to  be  reached  and  of  the 
forms  of  presenting  truth  to  discover  which 
form  is  best  suited  to  this  particular  mind. 
It  requires  also  the  willingness,  if  need  be, 
to  experiment  until  the  right  form  is  reached. 
The  expert  before  a  combination  bank-lock 
when  the  combination  is  unknown  to  him, 
is  in  a  position  similar  to  that  in  wffiicli  are 
placed  even  the  most  skillful  teachers  by 
their  endeavor  to  reach  certain  minds.  The 
marvelous  and  divine  skill  with  which  Jesus 
adapted  the  truth  to  the  minds  which  he 
desired  to  reach,  are  our  highest  example  of 
this  element  of  a  great  art  As  a  teacher  he 
was  the  truth  because  he  knew  what  was  in 
man  and  also  what  manifold  forms  of  un¬ 
folding  belong  to  every  truth.  Properly 
speaking,  creeds  belong  rather  to  the  pan¬ 
theistic  side  of  religion;  they  represent  the 
general  truth  but  not  my  truth,  not  the 
truth  as  it  has  “  found  ”  me.  They  are  not 
adapted  to  teaching  the  individual  unless 
you  will  let  him  hold  them  for  “  substance 
of  doctrine  ;  ”  that  is,  individualize  them  by 
an  intermixture  of  his  own  personality. 
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Otherwise  they  appear  to  boast  a  triumph  of 
another  man’s  form  of  clothing  truth  over 
the  truth  which  is  in  me. 

“  The  moving  finger  writes;  and  having  writ, 
Moves  on;  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 

Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it.” 

But  the  parables  of  Jesus  are  the  height 
of  fine  art  in  teaching  religion,  in  part  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  facile  and  adjustable  to 
every  peculiarity  of  the  individual  mind. 
They  forever  provoke  the  imitation  of  all 
who  would  follow  the  master  in  teaching  re¬ 
ligion  with  skill  of  adaptation. 

As  the  third  element  of  this  great  art  we 
will  notice — Power  to  stimulate  Inquiry. 
The  fact  of  experience  which  makes  evident 
the  need  of  this  power  in  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing  religion,  is  the  fact  that  men,  unstimu¬ 
lated,  will  not  diligently  and  candidly  inquire 
into  the  truths  of  religion.  There  are  some 
indeed  who  like  Nee-Sima  will  instinctively 
follow  the  truth  even  when  they  must  track 
it  across  an  ocean.  But  the  investigation, 
the  following  of  the  tracks,  of  religious 
verity,  is  not  work  to  which  most  minds  are 
prone.  What  truth  they  acquire  must  be 
brought  very  near  to  them.  Even  then  are 
they  like  hibernating  bears.  The  majority 
are  not  asking,  what  is  truth,  even  with  the 
sneer  of  Pilate  ;  but  rather  what  is,  or  is  to 
be,  the  current  opinion.  And  for  all  men 
it  is  inevitable  and  plainly  wisest  and  best, 
that  they  should  take  most  of  their  facts, 
opinions  and  beliefs  at  second-liand  and 
without  inquiry.  We  cannot  always  be  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  everything.  The  generations 
past  and  other  men  of  the  preseut  genera¬ 
tion  must  do  most  of  our  investigation  for 
us.  But  the  rousing  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
that  it  may  at  least  go  out  in  some  direc¬ 
tions,  is  the  special  work  of  every  teacher  of 
morals  and  religion.  Let  him  who  doubts 
this  consider  how  Jesus  taught.  He  taught 
dogmatically,  to  be  sure ;  but  he  also  mightily 
stimulated  the  questioning  faculties  of  those 
who  heard  him.  He  had  the  divine  method 
of  enigma.  He  half-concealed  and  half-re¬ 
vealed  truth,  as  God  does  in  nature.  By 
his  method  he  woke  the  mind  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  which  should  be  earnest,  burning 
questions  into  the  very  marrow  and  heart  of 
truth.  These  are,  however,  the  very  kind 


of  questions  which  the  average  man  will  not 
ask  concerning  moral  and  religious  truth. 
We  have  quite  enough  of  captious,  gossiping 
inquiry.  This  is  inquiry  as  to  what  said 
so  and  so,  and  what  believes  my  brother, 
and  what  will  it  do  for  me  to  believe,  and 
believing  what  shall  I  thrive  best.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  teacher  of  religion  to  stimulate 
an  honest,  earnest  questioning  of  evidence 
of  God’s  witness,  to  find  out  truth.  How 
difficult  a  task,  however,  is  this. 

Yet  is  there  a  truth  of  religious  philoso¬ 
phy  which  comes  to  the  aspiring  teacher  of 
religion  even  here.  Men  are  questioning 
animals.  The  first  thing  with  the  child  is 
to  inquire.  And  why  in  religion  should  the 
human  mind  not  be  led  to  inquire,  and  be 
led  also  in  inquiry  ?  And  by  some  form  of 
questioning  almost  every  man  can  have  a 
hook  thrust  into  his  heart  which  shall  draw 
him  toward  God.  It  is  always  a  responsible 
act  to  answer  a  question.  It  is  a  noble  act 
to  stir  into  existence  a  good  question.  It  is 
the  noblest  of  all  by  the  answer  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  lead  the  soul  toward  and  into  the 
truth  of  God.  Every  teacher,  then,  ought  to 
learn  the  art  of  the  true  Socratic  method. 
Oftentimes  to  call  for  an  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  one’s  own,  is  to  startle  the  soul  from 
its  sleep  in  the  thicket  and  send  it  off  upon 
the  track  of  search  for  food  to  satisfy  its 
deathless  hunger.  The  second  stage  of  the 
passage  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  great  Greek,  was  reached 
when  the  soul  knew  that  it  did  not  know. 

Now  every  human  soul  has  its  questions  ; 
some  things  it  is  curious  to  know.  A  large 
part  of  its  great  business  in  life  is  to  ask 
questions.  The  art  of  teaching  consists  in 
starting  the  right  questions  and  urging 
them  along  the  right  track  of  inquiry  to¬ 
ward  their  goal  in  finding  the  truth.  The 
power  to  stimulate  and  then  to  direct  inquiry 
is  no  small  part  of  the  genuine  didactic  art. 

The  fourth  and  last  element  in  the  art  of 
religious  teachings  which  I  now  enumerate, 
is  the  Power  to  produce  Conviction.  The 
road  of  inquiry  should  lead  to  the  rest  of 
conviction.  For  if  search  for  truth  is,  as 
Lessing  held,  the  gift  of  God’s  right  hand, 
truth  is  not  the  gift  of  His  left  hand  ;  it  is 
rather  the  gift  of  God’s  self.  It  is  indeed  a 
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frequent  experience  that  inquiry  into  any 
particular  matter  of  morals  and  religion 
does  not  end  in  convictions  of  truth  as  to 
the  special  matter  into  which  we  inquire. 
But  all  inquiry  should  end  in  some  convic¬ 
tion.  We  may  inquire  into  the  order  of  the 
divine  decrees,  and  come  to  the  conviction 
that  we  are  ignorant  and  He  unfathomable ; 
Ave  may  ask  after  the  retribution  which 
awaits  the  heathen,  and  come  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  pharisaical  Christians  are  in  danger 
of  hearing  the  reprobating  word  of  Christ. 
Some  settling  of  the  soul  down  upon  the 
bases  of  verity  should  come,  however,  from 
every  agitation  Which  it  endures  through  in¬ 
quiry  into  religious  truth. 

The  fact  of  experience  which  makes  evi¬ 
dent  the  need  of  power  in  the  teacher  to 
produce  conviction  is  this  fact,  that  men  gen¬ 
erally  have  few  well-founded  and  potent  re¬ 
ligious  convictions.  There  is  both  light  and 
warmth  in  religious  conviction,  as  I  wish  to 
use  the  word.  There  are  only  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  upon  which  wTe  can  properly  have  con¬ 
victions  ;  upon  these  few  convictions  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  religious  life.  But  how  sadly 
many,  both  within  and  without  the  church, 
are  lacking  in  this  particular— -who  is  igno¬ 
rant  ?  The  push  and  pith  of  energy  which 
come  from  these  vital  seizures  of  truth  coiled 
up  within  the  soul  are  needed  by  all;  in 
only  a  few  are  they  found  commensurate 
with  the  demands  made  upon  them. 

But  it  is  a  truth  fundamental  in  religious 
philosophy  that  certain  truths,  and  those  the 
richest,  deepest,  highest,  best,  are  truths  pre¬ 
eminently  of  conviction.  It  is  another  cog¬ 
nate  truth  that  the  human  soul  desires  the 
founding  of  itself  upon  such  verities  of  con¬ 
viction.  It  becomes,  then,  a  call  for  rare  art 
in  the  teacher  of  religion,  when  he  considers 
how  he  shall  help  found  another  soul  upon 
such  a  basis  of  clear  and  strong  belief  as 
this.  And  scarcely  anything  else  is,  there¬ 
fore,  so  damaging  to  the  teacher  as  to  be 
without  convictions  at  all ;  unless  it  be,  per¬ 
haps,  having  and  trying  to  teach  too  many 
ill-constructed  and  unauthorized  convictions. 
Upon  some  few  great  verities  the  teacher  of 
religion  must  have  the  firmest  and  intensest 
convictions  ;  upon  most  matters  he  is  only 
entitled  to  an  opinion.  His  opinions  he 


may  try  to  propagate  within  those  whom  he 
teaches,  according  to  the  evidence  he  has 
upon  them,  and  the  amount  of  benefit  which 
they  seem  likely  to  bring  to  others.  His 
convictions  he  must  by  all  means  try  to 
carry  over  into  the  souls  that  wait  upon  his 
teaching. 

Speaking  re\Terently.  we  may  say  that  the 
great  religious  teachers,  Christ  included, 
have  given  the  world  very  little  informa¬ 
tion  ;  their  power  has  been  the  power  to 
produce  convictions.  And  when  the  relig¬ 
ious  belief  of  men  has  degenerated  into  a 
cold  make-believe,  when  inquiry  has  grown 
lackadasical,  when  scepticism  makes  conde¬ 
scending  concessions  to  Christianity  in  the 
shape  of  may-bes  and  might-bes,  and  creeds 
are  likely  to  take  the  place  of  convictions,  a 
mighty  call  arises  to  the  teacher  of  religion 
to  use  his  influence  most  earnestly  in  two 
directions,  sometimes  deemed  even  contra¬ 
dictory.  He  must,  on  the  one  hand,  speak 
against  the  propagation  of  mere  opinions  as 
though  they  were  entitled  to  be  called  con¬ 
victions.  But  he  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
hold  aloft  above  his  mere  opinions,  and  so 
as  plainly  to  be  distinguished  from  them, 
the  illumining,  burning  convictions  with 
which  it  is  his  effort  to  light  and  fuse  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  his  words  reach.  It 
is  to  the  teaching  of  these  only  that  the  dog¬ 
matic  method  very  fitly  applies.  The  great 
fault  with  much  teaching  of  religion  has 
been  that  the  force  of  the  teacher  has  been 
spent  in  dogmatic  assertion  of  mere  opinion  ; 
while  the  very  few  convictions  which  any 
teacher  can  fairly  teach  with  authority  have 
been  treated  as  of  comparatively  little  ac¬ 
count.  In  our  Sabbath-schools  we  have  just 
now  much  apparatus  for  conveying  infor¬ 
mation  and  inculcating  opinion.  Of  the  in¬ 
formation  we  fear  the  wit  would  justly  say, 
“  It  is  better  not  to  know  so  much  than  to 
know  so  much  that  is  n’t  so.”  Of  the  opinion 
every  thoughtful  hearer  would  observe, 

“  Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  saint,  and  heard  great  argument 
About  it  and  about;  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  wherein  I  went.” 

But  the  transfusion  of  well-founded  convic¬ 
tions  is  the  teacher’s  highest  art ;  it  is  also 
the  pupil’s  greatest  re  ward,  for  it  saves  his 
soul.  George  T.  Ladd. 
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It  was  one  day  in  March,  1861,  a  warm, 
bright  aftei'noon,  that  John  Winthrop  sat 
by  his  open  window  in  Charleston.  In  the 
casement  blew  the  fragrant  breeze,  rustling 
the  papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand  and 
reminding  him  perhaps  of  the  message  which 
the  papers  brought.  Possibly  the  message 
was  not  a  pleasant  one.  A  look  which 
might  be  either  annoyance  or  pain  had  come 
over  his  face,  which  did  not  lessen  as  he 
turned  his  gaze  from  the  street  and  raised 
the  papers  for  a  second  reading.  They  were 
letters,  the  first  a  dainty,  perfumed  note 
beai'ing  only  two  lines.  John  had  several 
others  from  the  same  source  carefully  locked 
up  in  his  desk.  Those  had  been  invitations, 
thanks  for  some  little  favor,  responses  per¬ 
haps  to  some  letters  of  his  own.  This, 
however,  was  of  a  different  character.  “  If 
you  want  to  leave  Charleston,”  so  it  read, 
“  you  must  do  it  within  twelve  hours.” 
There  was  no  signature,  but  John  did  not 
need  that  to  identify  the  firm,  angular 
writing  as  Nathalie  Kershaw’s.  He  hesi¬ 
tated  as  to  whether  he  should  put  it  in  the 
desk  along  with  the  others;  but  after  a 
moment’s  thought  tore  it  up  and  made  of  the 
bits  a  small  bonfire  on  the  hearth.  “  If  it  fell 
into  the  old  gentleman’s  hands,”  he  medi¬ 
tated,  “  she ’d  never  hear  the  last  of  it.”  And 
with  this  sacrifice  he  turned  to  the  second 
letter. 

Of  the  two  this  was  much  the  longer,  and 
came  from  the  North.  Part  of  it  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Your  father  is  very  anxious  lest  you  should  not 
get  away  from  the  South  before  the  trouble  breaks 
out.  It  would  kill  him  if  you  should  in  any  way, 
however  innocently,  be  mixed  up  in  it.  Don't  fail  to 
leave  before  it  is  too  late.  Never  mind  about  money 
or  business;  only  come  home.” 

Then  came  some  family  details  and  at  the 
end  his  mother’s  name.  John  tossed  it  upon 
the  table,  and  getting  up  leaned  his  head 
against  the  window-sash  and  gazed  absently 
down  the  street.  Of  the  atmosphere,  sur¬ 
charged  with  political  excitement,  he  felt 
at  that  moment  not  a  breath.  In  his  mind 
was  an  absorbing  struggle  between  a  sense 
of  duty  on  the  one  hand  drawing  him 


home  and  of  inclination  on  the  other  im¬ 
pelling  him  to  stay. 

Why  should  he  not  go  ? 

All  his  early  associations  were  in  the 
North.  He  had  come  down  from  New  En¬ 
gland  to  engage  in  business  only  a  year  be¬ 
fore,  and  while  he  had  been  cordially  re¬ 
ceived,  more  cordially  than  Yankees  usually 
were  about  that  time,  he  was  still  a  stranger 
and  an  alien.  His  father  in  the  little  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  town  where  they  lived  had  been 
one  of  the  early  free-soilers  and  his  brothers 
were  all  of  them  ardent  abolitionists.  He 
himself  had  cast  his  first  vote  the  fall  before 
for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  Slavery  he  had 
been  taught  to  abominate ;  the  doctrine  of 
State’s  rights  he  despised.  The  South,  es¬ 
pecially  in  its  present  inflamed  state,  could 
not  but  be  uncongenial  to  him.  What  was 
it  then  that  made  him  reluctant  to  leave  it  ? 

Perhaps  Miss  Nathalie  Kershaw  might 
have  answered  that  question;  or  at  least 
surmised  an  answer.  “  Poor  fellow,”  she 
had  said  to  herself  with  a  little  blush,  as  she 
sealed  and  sent  the  note,  “  he  ’ll  hate  awfully 
to  go ;  but  it  will  be  far  better  for  him.  If 
he  stays  down  here  he  ’ll  surely  get  mixed 
up  in  it ;  and  as  for  me — ” 

Miss  Kershaw  did  n’t  finish  the  observa¬ 
tion.  Whatever  might  be  her  sentiments 
in  the  premises,  she  was  not  ready  as  yet  to 
disclose  them,  even  to  herself.  But  the 
blush  deepened  a  little  in  her  cheek,  and 
more  than  a  half  wish  crept  into  her  heart 
that  John  Winthrop  might  after  all  refuse 
to  profit  by  her  suggestion. 

In  all  the  South  at  that  time  there  was  no 
warmer  partisan  of  the  Confederacy  than 
Miss  Kershaw.  Education,  associations, 
family  influence,  all  inclined  her  even  more 
strongly  towards  the  cause  of  the  South 
than  John  Winthrop  from  like  circumstan¬ 
ces  was  influenced  in  the  direction  of  the 
North.  Her  father,  Col.  Peyton  Kershaw, 
was  in  the  confidence  of  the  secessionist 
leaders  and  commander  of  the  then  newly 
organized  Palmetto  Guards.  Her  brothers 
—  there  were  three  of  them,  Randolph.  Cal¬ 
houn  and  Effingham — were  themselves  in 
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the  Guards  and  eager  for  any  step  which 
should  plunge  them  into  open  hostilities. 
Upon  John  Winthrop  they  looked  with  a 
disfavor  which  would  long  before  have  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  open  hostility,  but  for  the 
family  understanding  that  Nathalie  was  never 
to  be  interfered  with.  If  she  chose  to  flirt 
with  a  Yankee  it  was  unfortunate  and  per¬ 
haps  inexplicable,  but  it  could  n’t  be  helped, 
and  perhaps  after  all  it  would  teach  the 
Yankee  a  lesson.  That  Nathalie  had  any 
serious  intentions  never  entered  their  im¬ 
agination  ;  even  though  their  compatriots  in 
the  Guards,  unsuccessful  suitors,  some  of 
them,  of  Nathalie,  declared  that  Miss  Ker¬ 
shaw  was  “  gone  on  the  Yankee,”  and  hotly 
desired  to  know  what  devotion  to  South 
Carolina  was  worth  if  a  fellow  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  to  be  allowed  to  cut  them  all 
out. 

As  for  Nathalie,  it  puzzled  the  girl  herself 
to  know  what  she  thought.  What  business 
indeed  had  she  to  think  of  him  at  all  ?  lie 
was  a  Northerner  and  she  a  South  Carolin¬ 
ian.  Between  the  two  a  great  gulf  was 
fixed.  And  yet  it  was  with  some  eagerness 
that  she  watched  and  waited  through  what 
remained  of  the  afternoon  after  sending  her 
note,  for  the  visit  which  she  felt  tolerably 
sure  John  would  pay,  whether  he  accepted 
her  suggestion  and  went,  or  whether — 

John’s  ring  interrupted  her  train  of 
thought.  With  a  hot  flush  she  rose  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  as  he  entered  the  room. 

“You  have  come  to  say  good-bye?”  she 
asked,  holding  out  her  hand. 

He  looked  her  steadily  in  the  face,  hold¬ 
ing  the  hand  meanwhile. 

“  Do  you  want  me  to  go  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  If  you  don’t  go  to-night,”  she  said  softly, 
“  you  can’t  go  at  all.” 

“  Why  need  I  go  at  all,  Miss  Kershaw  ?  ” 

Her  heart  gave  a  quick  throb,  though  she 
met  his  glance  bravely  enough. 

“  Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  stay,  Mr. 
Winthrop?  ” 

“  I  have  been  calculating  It,  Miss  Ker¬ 
shaw.” 

“  But,  Mr.  Winthrop,  it  means  to  give  up 
your  country,  your  home,  your  friends,  and 
throw  in  your  lot  with  us.” 

“  Will  you  let  me  throw  in  my  lot  with 


you,  Miss  Kershaw?”  emphasizing  the  pro¬ 
noun. 

For  an  instant  her  heart  stood  still.  That 
which  she  had  hardly  ventured  to  apprehend 
had  come  with  a  precipitancy  which  she 
could  not  foresee  and  could  not  find  words 
to  meet.  Her  face  turned  scarlet,  and  draw¬ 
ing  away  her  hand  she  put  it  up  to  shield 
the  brilliant  spectacle. 

“  If  you  will  but  be  my  wife,  Miss  Ker¬ 
shaw,”  he  hurriedly  went  on,  “  I  can  con¬ 
sent  to  give  up  everything  else  in  the  world, 
and  I  will  never  leave  Charleston.  Why 
should  these  miserable  political  quarrels 
separate  us  ?  ” 

But  Nathalie  put  out  her  hand  protest¬ 
ing^- 

“  Nothing  can  separate  me  from  the  love 
of  South  Carolina,”  she  declared,  “  and  you 
are  her  enemy.” 

“  I  am  not  her  enemy,”  he  exclaimed. 
“  For  love  of  you  I  am  her  friend — so  far, 
that  is,  as  one  can  be  the  friend  of  an  ab¬ 
straction.” 

She  looked  at  him  doubtfully.  For  the 
time  he  had  ceased  to  be  John  Winthrop  the 
man  and  was  John  Winthrop  the  Yankee. 
And  was  not  his  remark  a  possible  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  her  country  ? 

“  The  man  that  loves  me  must  be  even 
willing  to  fight  for  my  state,”  she  said. 

John  laughed. 

“  There  will  be  no  war,”  he  declared. 
“  These  troubles  will  all  be  over  in  three 
months.” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  The  lrankee 
faded  away  and  the  man  came  back. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Winthrop  !  ”  she  cried,  reach¬ 
ing  out  her  hands,  “  It ’s  all  more  serious 
than  you  think.  It  will  be  like  that  time 
in  the  Bible  when  a  man’s  foes  shall  be 
those  of  his  own  household.  Can  you  take 
up  arms  against  your  own  brothers,  Mr. 
Winthrop?  Can  you  sacrifice  all  you’ve 
held  dear  in  the  world?  Because  it  will 
come  to  that.  I  know  better  than  you  what 
our  people  mean  to  do.” 

But  he  only  laughpd  again.  He  had  taken 
her  hands  in  his  and  she  did  not  draw  them 
away. 

“  You  ’ve  worried  your  little  head  over 
these  matters,”  he  said  tenderly,  “till  you ’ve 
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magnified  them  a  hundred  times  greater 
than  they  really  are.  Why,  six  months 
hence  the  whole  Confederacy  will  be  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door  of  the  White  House  asking 
to  come  in.” 

Her  eyes  flashed. 

“  They  won’t  wait  to  knock,”  she  de¬ 
clared  ;  “  they  ’ll  march  in  at  the  front  door 
while  your  rail-splitter  president  and  his 
men  are  running  out  at  the  back.  Mr. 
Winthrop !  ” — for  an  instant  he  wTas  the 
Yankee  again — “  when  I  think  of  you  as 
one  of  them  I  almost  hate  you  !  ” 

He  smiled  a  little  painfully  it  seemed. 

“  And  when  do  you  not,  Nathalie?  ” 

She  waited  a  moment,  looking  dreamily 
away  from  him,  seemingly  unmindful  of 
his  question. 

“  And  when  do  you  not  ?  ”  he  repeated 
with  great  gentleness. 

“Oh  !  why  do  you  ask  me  ?  ”  she  cried 
appealingly.  “  It  will  be  better  for  both  of 
us  if  you  go  away.” 

But  he  was  not  to  be  put  aside. 

“Won’t  you  answer  me?”  he  asked. 
“  When  you  think  of  me  apart  from  my 
birthplace,  do  you  hate  me  then,  Nathalie?  ” 

With  a  quick  movement  she  drew  her 
hand  away  from  his  hold  and  clasped  them 
before  her  face. 

“  Oh,  I  ought  to  !  ”  she  cried,  “  I  ought ! 
I ’ve  tried  hard.  But  I  don’t — and  I  can’t !  ” 

He  moved  a  step  forward  in  his  eager 
haste,  but  she  put  out  her  hand  as  if  to  hold 
him  back. 

“  No,”  she  exclaimed  excitedly,  “not  yet. 
I  must  know,  Mr.  Winthrop — -when  the 
trouble  comes  which  side  shall  vou  be 
on?” 

His  face  paled  a  little,  but  his  voice  did 
not  falter. 

“  I  ’ll  enlist  under  your  flag,  Nathalie,  if 
you  ’ll  only  let  me.” 

Two  bright  spots  burned  on  her  cheeks 
and  her  eyes  shone  with  a  strange  fire. 

“  If  you  ever  desert  it,”  she  cried,  “  don’t 
come  back  to  me.  Oh — forgive  me,  Mr. 
Winthrop,”  as  a  spasm  of  pain  went  over 
his  face,  “  but  next  to  God  I  love  my  coun¬ 
try,  and  then — ” 

“  And  then  ?  ”  he  repeated,  his  face  light¬ 
ing  up  as  rapidly  as  it  had  clouded. 


“And  then,”  so  softly  that  he  could 
scarcely  hear  it,  “you  ” 

Well,  after  such  a  confession  as  this  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  matter  was  set¬ 
tled.  As  for  Colonel  Kershaw  and  the 
brothers  they  had  little  to  say.  Indignant 
the  father  certainly  was,  and  his  sons’  feel¬ 
ings  can  hardly  be  described  by  so  in¬ 
expressive  a  term.  But  all  her  life  Miss 
Nathalie  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having 
her  own  wray,  and  not  her  father’s  protests 
nor  her  brother’s  wrath  nor  her  friends’  ill- 
concealed  amazement  could  deter  her  from 
it  in  the  present  instance. 

“  Mr.  Winthrop  has  thrown  in  his  lot  with 
us,  papa,”  she  w'ould  say.  “Wait  till  the 
time  corned  and  he  won’t  do  us  any  dis¬ 
credit.” 

Into  the  -  northern  home  the  announce¬ 
ment  brought  equal  consternation.  The  let¬ 
ter  which  conveyed  it  was  not  a  long  one. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  an  agreeable  letter  for 
John  to  write.  It  only  told  them  that 
affairs  were  so  very  unsettled  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  business  ;  that  while  there  w7as 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  war  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  really  come  ;  indeed  he  looked 
for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  whole  affair 
within  six  months.  And  in  a  closing  line 
it  added  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Nathalie  Kershaw,  daughter  of  Col¬ 
onel  Peyton  Kershaw  of  Charleston. 

Upon  this  they  looked  at  one  another  in 
grim  and  astonished  silence ;  until  the  old 
father,  reaching  up  for  the  family  Bible 
and  opening  it  at  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
Judges  read, 

“And  Samson  went  down  to  Timnath  and  saw  a 
woman  in  Timnath  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines.” 

They  were  reticent,  self-contained  people, 
and  this  was  their  only  comment.  A  more 
startling  blow,  however,  than  this  was  still 
to  fall  upon  them. 

In  justice  to  John  Winthrop  it  should  be 
said  that  his  disbelief  in  the  probability  of 
war  wTas  genuine.  Naturally  sanguine  and 
looking  at  matters  through  the  rose-colored 
glasses  of  a  successful  love  affair,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  he  did  not  forecast  more  ac¬ 
curately  the  signs  of  the  times.  Then,  too, 
the  fact  of  his  not  sharing  the  confidence  of 
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the  people  around  him  kept  him  from  know¬ 
ing  the  exact  status  of  things,  and  left  him 
less  able  to  judge  of  the  probabilities  than 
people  at  the  North.  At  all  events,  to  no 
one  in  America  was  the  first  shot  upon 
Sumter  more  of  a  shock  and  a  surprise  than 
to  him.  For  the  first  time  it  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  the  possibilities  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  Miss  Kershaw  had  pictured  them 
only  a  little  time  before.  Then  when  he 
did  not  recognize  them  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  withdraw;  now — this  was  his  con¬ 
clusion — love  and  honor  alike  held  him 
where  he  was  and  bound  him  to  the  obliga¬ 
tions  he  had  voluntarily  assumed. 

Ten  days  after  that  shot  was  fired  another 
letter  came  to  the  Massachusetts  home.  If 
the  shot  itself  had  been  projected  into  the 
quiet  household  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
shocked  and  demoralized  circle.  .  The  first 
letter  had  been  startling ;  this,  to  those 
upright,  stern-minded  people,  their  patriotic 
impulses  now  on  fire,  was  fairly  revolting. 
It  was  shorter  even  than  the  other.  If  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  there  was  a  volume  of  unex¬ 
pressed  shame,  contrition,  grief,  they  in  their 
honest  mortification  and  just  wrath  did  not 
perceive  it.  Here  is  what  they  read : 

“  Dear  Father  and  Mother : 

“  My  prophecies  as  it  seems  were  all  wrong  and  war 
has  come.  As  no  arguments  of  mine  could  commend 
to  your  judgment  the  step  which  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  am  constrained  to  take  I  shall  not  offer  any. 
And  as  excuses  would  not  palliate  my  offense,  I  shall 
leave  them  too  unsaid.  I  have  this  day  connected 
myself  with  the  55th  South  Carolina  Volunteers  (Pal¬ 
metto  Guards)  of  which  my  prospective  father-in-law 
is  Colonel.  If  we  are  to  see  active  service  I  can  only 
pray  that  a  kind  Providence  may  keep  me  out  of  the 
way  of  those  who  were  once  my  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  North. 

“  John  Templeton  "Winthrop.” 

Their  son  forgetful  of  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  been  trained,  a  traitor  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  to  his  conscience  and  his  God !  The  idea 
was  too  horrible.  For  the  moment  they 
could  not  take  it  in.  As  before,  they  sat 
looking  at  one  another,  angry  and  grief- 
stricken,  with  that  intensity  of  emotion 
which  only  silence  is  adequate  to  express. 

At  length  the  old  father  took  down  again 
the  Bible,  opening  it  this  time  at  the  family 
record.  There  were  the  names:  James, 
Jacob,  Emily,  Charles,  Rebecca,  John ;  a 


fair,  unblemished  list  until  now.  It  was  the 
youngest,  the  baby,  who  had  brought  this 
humiliation  upon  the  rest.  Almost  twenty- 
tw'o  years  before  his  name  had  been  written  : 
“John  Templeton  Winthrop  born  August 
15,  1839.”  The  old  man  shook  his  head 
sternly.  “  Better  have  died  then,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  and  laid  the  open  book  upon  the 
table.  Then  rising  slowdy  and  painfully  he 
went  over  to  the  mantel. 

Without  speaking  the  others  watched  his 
movements.  There  were  the  pen  and  ink,  a 
goose-quill  which  John's  own  knife  had 
sharpened.  The  old  man  brought  both  back 
to  the  table  and  sitting  down  again  dipped 
the  pen  into  the  ink. 

“Father!”  called  his  wife  distressfully, 
half  rising  from  her  seat. 

But  he  did  not  hear ;  or  if  he  heard  he 
was  not  to  be  moved.  Across  the  last  name, 
that  of  his  absent  and  apostate  son,  he  drew 
a  wide  black  line.  In  the  margin  he  wrote 
the  word  Traitor.  And  then  when  the 
ink  had  dried — the  interval  of  waiting  was 
like  a  funeral  while  the  services  are  not  yet 
begun — he  turned  over  the  pages  as  he  had 
done  before,  and  solemnly  read,  as  if  justify¬ 
ing  his  deed, 

“  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  whosoever  hath 
sinned  against  me  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book.” 

It  was  not  wdthout  doubts  of  John’s  sin¬ 
cerity  and  hardly  with  any  expectation  of 
his  doing  active  service  that  the  Kershaws 
consented  to  receive  him  as  a  companion  in 
arms.  That  they  did  receive  him  was  due 
mainly  to  Nathalie’s  persuasions  ;  and  these 
in  turn  were  chiefly  prompted  by  a  concern 
for  John’s  personal  safety.  She  was  anx¬ 
ious,  of  course,  that  he  should  commit  him¬ 
self  to  the  Confederacy  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause,  but  she  was  even  more  anxious  that 
he  should  do  it  for  his  own  sake. 

With  John,  however,  this  motive  availed 
little.  A  care  for  his  own  safety  was  the 
last  consideration  that  would  have  linked 
him  to  a  cause  which  he  abhorred.  And 
when  Nathalie  ventured  to  suggest  a  day 
or  two  after  the  first  fire  upon  Sumter, 
when  the  excitement  was  at  its  hottest 
and  every  Yankee  was  a  proscribed  person, 
that  he  should  join  the  Guards  for  self-pro- 
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tection,  he  answered  more  sternly  than  ever  raised  the  standard  and  shook  out  its  silken. 

she  had  heard  him  speak,  folds. 

“  If  I  am  driven  into  the  Confederacy,  “  It ’s  the  flag  of  my  country  !  ”  she  ex- 


Nathalie,  it  will  be  for  love’s  sake,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  fear.” 

I  think  that  then,  seeing  how  much  it 
cost  him  and  having  given  herself  to  him, 
she  would  with  her  woman’s  generosity  have 
freed  him  from  his  pledge  but  for  her  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  what  might  befall  him  if  he 
.remained  a  civilian.  To  join  the  army 
seemed  to  be  his  only  chance  of  safety ;  a 
chance  however  of  which  he  would  not  avail 
himself  unless  compelled  by  his  promise. 
And  so  for  his  own  sake,  though  it  wrung 
her  heart  to  exact  it  of  him,  she  held  him  to 
his  word. 

As  for  their  marriage,  there  was  no 
thought  of  that  until  the  troubles  should  be 
over.  With  respect  to  this  the  Colonel  had 
put  his  foot  down  and  Nathalie  acquiesced. 

“  I  am  to  win  my  spurs  first  I  suppose,” 
John  had  said  half  bitterly  one  day ;  and 
Nathalie,  who  bore  tenderly  with  his  occa¬ 
sional  petulance  on  account  of  the  self- 
reproach  which  she  herself  felt,  answered, 
“  then  it  won’t  be  long  to  wait,  John.” 

Notwithstanding  the  Kershaws’  apprehen¬ 
sions  to  the  contrary  he  proved  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Guards.  His  tact,  coolness  and 
executive  talent  stood  him  in  good  stead  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  “Yankee,”  as  he 
was  designated,  being  the  only  one  in  the 
regiment,  had  measurably  overcome  the  sus¬ 
picion  and  distrust  with  which  he  was  at 
first  regarded.  By  a  curious  irony  of  fate, 
and  perhaps  with  some  malice  aforethought 
on  the  part  of  his  commanding  officer,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  color  sergeant ;  and 
when  on  its  way  to  the  front  the  regiment 
stopped  before  Colonel  Kershaw’s  door  to 
receive  from  Miss  Ivershaw  a  stand  of  colors, 
it  was  John  Wirithrop  who  stepped  out 
from  the  ranks  to  take  them  from  Nathalie’s 
hand.  Nobody  I  think  had  prepared  her— 
it  was  only  that  morning  indeed  that  John 
had  got  his  promotion — for  she  turned  white 
W'hen  she  saw  him,  as  though  she  would  faint, 
and  leaned  for  support  on  the  friendly  staff. 
It  was  only  for  an  instant  though.  Her 
face  flushed  more  rapidly  than  it  had  paled. 
Di  awing  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  she 


claimed  with  almost  fiery  eagerness,  “  if  you 
ever  desert  it,” — repeating  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  language  she  had  once  before 
used — “  don’t  come  back  to  me  ;  ”  and  then, 
throwing  herself  and  the  flag  together  into 
John’s  arms,  she  sobbed  out  a  passionate 
farewell. 

The  music  struck  up ;  with  one  parting 
embrace  John  gave  Nathalie  into  the  hands 
of  the  old  nurse,  and  fell  back  himself  into 
the  ranks ;  the  flag  caught  by  the  wind 
streamed  out  over  his  head,  its  crimson  bars 
awakening  Jhe  cheers  of  the  spectators  and 
the  answering  shouts  of  his  comrades.  Only 
in  John’s  heart  was  there  no  response.  In¬ 
voluntarily  his  thoughts  went  back  to  tlie 
man  whom  they  compelled  to  carry  the  cross 
of  Christ  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  wondered 
bitterly  if  the  accursed  tree  weighed  more 
heavily  on  Simon  the  Cyrenian  than  the 
hated  flag  on  him. 

Over  the  next  year  of  John  TV  inthrop’s 
life  I  must  briefly  pass.  At  Manassas,  the 
first  engagement  in  which  he  took  part,  the 
standard  of  the  Palmetto  Guards  waved  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  No  one  after  that 
day  ventured  to  doubt  John’s  fidelity  to  the 
cause  he  had  espoused.  They  would  have 
commissioned  him  a  captain  or  even  a  col¬ 
onel  if  he  would  have  taken  it,  but  lie  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  contented  with  his  position, 
which  while  it  was  one  of  responsibility  did 
not  require  him  to  lift  up  his  hand  against 
his  own  people.  And  so  through  all  the 
engagements  of  that  first  year  and  into  the 
Peninsular  campaign  which  opened  with 
1862,  he  bore  with  unshrinking  fortitude 
the  symbol  of  his  shame.  How  much  of  a 
humiliation  it  was  to  him  not  even  Nathalie 
ever  knew.  His  letters  to  her  were  bright 
and  tender,  sketching  the  picturesque  scenes 
of  camp  life  without  alluding  to  their  priva¬ 
tions,  and  describing  the  thrilling  transac¬ 
tions  in  which  he  took  part  with  an  avoid¬ 
ance  of  their  more  terrible  aspects.  The 
year  had  passed  by  without  his  seeing  her. 
He  would  not  ask  for  a  furlough  lest  they 
might  think  that  having  put  his  hand  to 
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the  plough  he  was  looking  backward,  and 
would  not  take  one  when  it  was  offered  him 
for  the  same  reason.  “  If  you  will  consent 
to  your  daughter’s  marriage,”  he  had  told 
Colonel  Kershaw  one  day,  “  I  will  go  home 
for  that  purpose,  but  not  before.”  To  this 
proposition  the  colonel  at  first  objected,  but 
finally  after  some  correspondence  it  was 
arranged  that  the  event  should  come  off 
early  in  the  fall,  and  that  the  colonel  and 
W  inthrop  should  then  go  back  to  Charleston 
together  on  a  two  weeks’  leave. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  however,  the 
campaign  before  Richmond  developed  fierce 
intensity.  The  battles  of  Mechanicsville, 
Beaver  Dam,  Ellison’s  Mills  and  Fi  azier’s 
I  arm  followed  one  another  in  almost  daily 
succession.  “  We  have  had  a  terrible  fight,” 
John  wrote  to  Nathalie  on  the  night  after 
the  last  of  these  conflicts.  “  God  knows 
how  many  of  us  will  live  through  to-morrow.” 
This  was  the  thirtieth  of  June.  The  mor¬ 
row  which  John  apprehended  was  to  witness 
the  fatal  battle  of  Malvern  Hill. 

The  eminence  which  gave  its  name  to 
this  bloodiest  of  conflicts  was  held  by  the 
I  ederal  troops.  Haifa  mile  or  more  away 
was  a  line  of  woods  sheltering  the  Confed- 
eiates.  Between  the  two  was  a  Jong  rise, 
then  a  level  plateau,  then  the  Yankee  breast¬ 
works.  Over  this  place  unprotected  by  a 
single  tree,  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire 
from  the  moment  they  left  the  woods,  a  Con¬ 
federate  detachment  wras  ordered  to  advance, 
the  Palmetto  Guards  being  in  the  forefront. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  A  murder¬ 
ous  fire  from  the  hidden  guns  mowed  down 
the  attacking  force  like  corn  stalks  before 
a  storm.  Before  they  had  gone  half  the  dis¬ 
tance  they  had  lost  half  their  men.  The 
thinned  ranks  wavered  ;  the  colonel  looking 
behind  found  that  no  support  was  coming 
from  the  rear  and  reluctantly  gave  the  or¬ 
der  to  turn  back.  At  the  moment  they 
turned  a  volley  cut  down  a  dozen  men.  Tire 
colonel,  who  remained  until  the  men  should 
ave  passed  by,  saw  with  horror  the  flag 
that  through  all  the  charge  had  so  proudly 
waved  above  their  heads  plunge  forward 
and  then  fall,  covered  by  Winthrop’s  body 
and  still  held  tightly  in  his  grasp. 

‘  Tell  her,”  the  color-bearer  gasped  as  the 
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colonel  leaned  over  him,  « that  I  didn ’t  de¬ 
sert  it — ” 

Ilis  voice  died  away,  there  was  a  little 
shiver  and  he  lay  still.  There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Already  the  soldiers  in  their 
panic  stricken  flight  had  left  the  two  behind 
and  a  detachment  was  coming  down  the 
hill  in  pursuit.  If  the  colonel  should  under¬ 
take  to  carry  the  body  he  would  be  captured 
himself.  He  tried  to  extricate  the  flag  but 
the  body  lay  upon  it  and  the  staff  was  too 
firmly  held  in  the  cold  hand. 

“  Poor  fellow,”  he  said  compassionately, 
giving  up  the  attempt,  “  it ’s  his  by  right 
anyhow.  He  was  brave  enough,  if  he  was 
a  P  ankee,  and  taking  off  his  hat  he  passed 
reverently  by  the  motionless  figure  and  fol¬ 
lowed  his  command  into  their  retreat. 

Five  minutes  later  the  Federal  troops 
coming  down  the  hill  stopped  by  the  flag. 

“  There  s  glory  enough  in  this  I  guess,” 
said  one  of  the  officers  to  the  other. 

The  one  addressed  was  leaning  over  the 
color  bearer. 

“  The  man  is  n’t  dead,”  he  said  looking  up. 

Just  then  a  third  joined  the  group  and 
glanced  at  the  upturned  face. 

“  Quite  a  study  is  n’t  it  ?  ”  he  said  indif¬ 
ferently.  Then  suddenly  with  a  second 
look,  he  dropped  by  the  gray-clad  form,  bent 
o\ei  it  silently,  and  with  a  tone  of  horror  in 
his  voice  cried  out,  “  The  man ’s  my  brother !” 

No,  he  was  not  dead,  though  for  weeks 
after  that  he  hung  between  life  and  death, 
first  in  the  neighboring  camp  and  then  in 
the  hospital  at  army  head-quarters.  But 
for  his  brother’s  recognition  he  could  hardly 
have  lived.  It  w^as  that  that  secured  him 
in  the  first  instance  transportation  from  the 
battle-field  and  afterward  care  and  attention 
from  his  captors.  Hundreds  less  fortunate 
had  been  left  on  that  hillside  to  die.  His 
mother,  too,  was  telegraphed  for,  and  when 
he  came  to  himself  the  first  object  he  saw 
was  her  pale  face  and  black  draped  figure 
bending  over  his  bed.  For  a  moment  lie 
was  terribly  bewildered.  It  seemed  as 
though  his  youth  had  come  back  to  him  and 
he  was  lying  in  the  little  room  in  the  old 
farm-house,  until  he  recollected  with  a  pang 
of  remorse  how  he  had  forfeited  all  right  to 
these  associations. 
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It  was  a  day  or  two  after  that  he  touched 
his  mother’s  black  dress  and  looked  inquir¬ 
ingly  into  her  face. 

“Your  father  Y  ”  she  said  gravely;  “he 
died  just  a  year  ago.” 

John  did  not  dare  to  ask  what  it  was 
that  killed  him.  The  disregarded  warning 
of  his  mother’s  letter  came  back  to  his  mind  ; 
and  turning  away  his  face  he  went  through 
such  an  agony  of  self-reproach  as  threw  him 
back  into  the  fever,  and  for  another  week 
seriously  imperiled  his  life. 

When  at  length  he  was  pronounced  out 
of  danger  and  seemingly  in  a  fair  way  to 
recover — it  was  quite  two  months  after  his 
capture — he  began  to  fret  about  his  position. 

“  I ’m  a  prisoner,  I  suppose  ?  ”  he  said 
one  day,  interrogatively. 

“  Certainly,”  answered  his  mother. 

“And  —  ”  hesitatingly,  “is  there  any 
probability  of  my  exchange  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Winthrop  looked  him  calmly  in  the 
face. 

“  I  have  already  seen  the  Secretary  of 
War,”  she  said,  “  and  arranged  about  your 
release.  All  you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to 
take  the  oath.” 

John  looked  up  nervously.  He  was  still 
feeble  and  his  tones  were  impatient  and 
querulous. 

“  But  that  means  not  going  back  again,” 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  nodded.  “  Of  course,” 
she  said,  “  if  the  Government  gives  you 
your  freedom  it  has  a  right  to  ask  that.” 

“  I ’d  rather  not  have  it,”  he  murmured, 
“  on  such  terms.” 

His  mother  looked  at  him  severely. 

“  You  don’t  suppose,”  she  said,  “  now  that 
I  ’ve  got  you  I ’m  going  to  let  you  turn 
rebel  again.  If  your  patriotism  is  all  gone, 
there  ought  to  be  some  gratitude  to  me  and 
some  respect  for  your  father’s  memory.” 

He  closed  his  eyes  as  if  unwilling  to  hear 
more  and  she  left  him.  How  much  of  a 
struggle  was  going  on  in  his  -mind  she  could 
hardly  know.  It  was  the  alternative  that 
he  thought  he  had  settled  a  year  before 
come  up  again  under  conditions  that  made 
it  a  hundred  times  more  difficult.  On  the 
one  hand  he  could  hear  Nathalie  saying, 
“If  you  ever  desert  the  flag  don’t  come 


back  to  me ;  ”  on  the  other  his  father’s 
grave  called  out  for  expiation. 

He  wras  yet  far  from  a  decision,  when  his 
mother  coming  in  with  the  officer  compelled 
him  to  it.  For  the  time  I  suppose  remorse 
was  stronger  than  love.  Or  it  may  be  that 
in  his  weak  and  feeble  state  he  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  his  mother’s  stronger  will.  At  any 
rate  he  took  the  oath,  conscious  as  he  did  it 
that  he  was  trying  to  repair  one  act  ol 
treason  by  committing  another,  and  that 
by  the  act  he  was  alienating  himself  from 
Nathalie  beyond  any  hope  of  reconciliation. 
As  he  wrote  his  name  slowly  and  painfully 
in  the  designated  place,  his  glance  fell  on 
the  date  of  the  paper.  It  was  the  third  of 
September  ;  by  an  odd,  and  as  it  seemed  to 
him  fatal  coincidence,  the  very  day  that 
had  been  appointed  for  his  marriage. 

After  that  fifteen  years  passed  away. 
The  war  with  all  its  shifting  scenes  went 
by,  peace  came  once  more,  men’s  passions 
quieted  down  and  people  took  up  again  the 
pursuits  and  pastimes  of  their  former  life. 
Not  much  of  the  time  did  John  Winthrop 
spend  in  his  old  home.  The  blot  on  the 
family  record  was  a  silent  and  bitter  re¬ 
proach.  His  first  sight  of  it  shocked  him  as 
he  had  never  been  shocked  before.  By  and 
by  it  came  to  have  a  sort  of  fascination  tc 
him,  so  that  he  often  took  down  the  bools 
and  turned  over  its  pages  to  where  the  uglj 
black  word  stared  him  in  the  face.  His 
mother  would  have  torn  the  paper  out,  bul 
he  would  not  permit  it.  “Let  it  stay,”  he 
said  bitterly.  “  My  father’s  grandchildrei 
may  read  it  in  a  clearer  light.”  But  he 
wrote  beneath  these  words : 

“Entered  the  55th  South  Carolina  Volunteers  Apri 
IS,  1861;  taken  prisoner  by  the  U.  S.  Government  a 
Malvern  Hill  July  1, 1862;  released  on  taking  the  oatl 
of  allegiance  September  3,  1862.” 

In  other  respects,  too,  home  was  not  tin 
pleasantest  pla'ce  for  him.  The  neighbor! 
he  fancied  looked  on  him  with  suspicion 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  though  the: 
were  kind  in  their  treatment,  yet  withhek 
from  him  the  entire  confidence  they  gave  t< 
one  another.  Concerning  that  one  year  o 
his  life  he  never  spioke,  and  they,  howeve: 
anxious  they  may  have  been,  never  ques 
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tioned  him.  His  life  so  far,  he  told  him¬ 
self,  had  been  a  failure.  He  would  begin  it 
over  again  in  a  new  sphere.  So  he  came  to 
New  York  and  went  into  business. 

In  five  years  he  had  made  a  fortune.  He 
put  his  money  into  governments,  locked 
them  up  in  the  safe  deposits  vaults,  and  went 
to  Europe  just  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  His  military  warrant 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  gave  him  a 
footing  in  the  German  army  and  enabled 
him  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  victorious 
troops  through  their  several  engagements 
into  Paris. 

Here  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  he 
spent  some  time,  running  over  occasionally 
to  England  and  journeying  as  far  east  as 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  While  he  was 
abroad  his  mother  died.  Between  him  and 
the  old  place  there  was  now  no  link  of 
association.  With  his  brothers  and  sisters 
he  had  almost  no  correspondence.  Though 
knowing  many  people  he  lived  a  life  alone. 

Tired  of  Europe  he  came  back  to  America 
and  traveled  at  the  West  three  years,  from 
1874  to  1877.  During  the  time  since  the 
war  he  had  never  gone  farther  south  than 
Philadelphia.  Of  the  Kershaws  he  had 
heard  not  a  word.  They  might  be  dead 
for  all  he  knew.  At  any  rate  he  had  for¬ 
feited  his  claim  to  inquire.  Pie  had  no 
right  even  to  feel  an  interest.  And  yet  he 
had  never  seen  anyone  who  could  displace 
Nathalie  Kershaw  in  his  memory. 

That  winter  of  1877  his  physician  ordered 
him  South.  There  was  not  much  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  him,  but  the  doctor  talked  up 
Aiken  and  St.  Augustine,  and  there  came  a 
longing  on  him  which  he  had  oftentimes 
before  repressed  to  revisit  some  of  the  old 
scenes.  So  he  spent  February  in  Florida, 
March  at  Savannah  and  Aiken,  and  towards 
the  end  of  April  found  himself  on  his  way 
home  in  Charleston.  He  had  not  meant  to 
go  there  he  told  himself.  And  yet,  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  visit  had  floated  in*front  of 
him  all  winter ;  and  now  that  he  was  there 
he  became  all  at  once  eager  to  learn  about 
his  friends.  But  what  might  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  fifteen  years  ?  He  stopped  in  front 
of  a  store  where  they  would  be  sure  to  know, 
but  he  dared  not  ask.  No,  he  would  go  to 


the  cemetery — the  Kershaw  plot  was  familar 
to  him — and  read  the  story  on  their  tombs. 

With  nervous  haste  he  turned  toward  the 
cemetery.  The  fresh  Spring  air,  the  songs 
of  birds,  the  brightness  of  the  flowers  he 
only  noticed  as  they  carried  back  his  mem¬ 
ory  over  the  long  years.  It  was  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  April,  the  very  day  on  which  six¬ 
teen  years  before  he  had  marched  out  of 
Charleston.  People  were  walking  to-day, 
he  noticed,  in  the  same  direction  with  him¬ 
self,  laden  with  baskets  of  flowers  ;  and  the 
spectacle  emphasized  in  his  mind  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  eras.  As  he  entered 
the  cemetery  he  saw  others  strewing  the 
mounds  with  blossoms,  and  then  he  re¬ 
membered  that. this  was  the  Decoration  Day 
of  the  South.  He  had  seen  the  same  thing 
done  a  month  later  in  the  North,  but  here 
and  now  it  struck  him  with  a  new  and 
tender  meaning.  At  length  he  reached  the 
Kershaw  plot.  From  afar  off  he  saw  that  it 
had  a  story  to  tell. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  empty ;  now  a 
monument  stood  in  the  center  with  one — 
two — three — four — five  mounds  at  its  base. 
Leaning  on  the  railing  he  read  the  names. 

Peyton  Kershaw 
fcolonel  of  the  55th  S.  C.  Volunteers, 

Born  Jan.  24,  1806  ; 

Fell  at  Fredericksburg  Dec.  13,  1862. 

That  was  the  father. 

Frances  Effingham  Kershaw 
Born  Aug.  15,  1809  ;  Died  October  4,  1876. 

That  was  the  mother.  Next  came  the 
sons : 

Effingham  Kershaw 
Born  Feb.  17,  1836  ; 

Fell  at  Chancellorsville  May  2,  1863 ; 

Randolph  Kershaw 
Born  May  28,  1830  ; 

Fell  at  Gettysburg  July  3,  1863. 

J.  C.  Calhoun  Kershaw 

Born  November  8,  1833  ; 

Died  September  6,  1874. 

Father,  mother  and  three  boys,  three  of 
them  killed  in  the  war  !  Besides  Nathalie 
that  was  all  the  family.  John  drew  abreath 
of  relief.  At  any  rate  she  was  not  here. 
But  wait ;  here  was  another  name  occupying 
one  side  of  the  stone.  What  was  that? 

He  read  it  in  a  sort  of  daze  ;  read  it  over 
again ;  then,  beginning  to  take  in  its  signifi- 
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cance,  raised  his  hat  in  reverent  gratitude 
while  he  read  it  for  the  third  time  : 

IX  MEMORY  OF 

.JOHX  TEMPLETOX  WlXTHTtOP. 

Fell  at  the  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill  July  1,  1862, 

22. 

“  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friend.” 

“  I  don’t  deserve  it,”  he  exclaimed,  “  but 
it ’s  a  sort  of  vindication.  Thank  God  that 
she  has  n’t  thought  of  me  all  these  years  as 
unfaithful  !  ” 

As  he  leaned  against  the  railing  he  ob¬ 
structed  the  gate,  and  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact  nor  of  any  one’s  approach  until  he 
heard  a  voice  saying, 

“  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  pass  V  ” 

Whose  Was  the  voice  ?  He  turned  around 
like  a  flash !  The  speaker  was  a  lady 
dressed  in  black  and  heavily  veiled.  The 
features  he  could  not  see,  but  the  voice  he 
would  swear  to  among  a  thousand.  “  I  beg 
pardon,”  he  said  mechanically,  and  stood 
aside. 

The  lady  on  her  part  had  hesitated,  struck 
perhaps  by  some  familiarity  in  his  look  or 
tone.  Seemingly  unable  though  to  place  it, 
she  entered  the  plot  and  began  to  hang  the 
wreaths  and  dispose  the  flowers  which  a 
servant  had  carried,  John  watching  her 
meanwhile.  On  the  side  where  his  own 
name  was  cut  she  seemed  to  linger  longest, 
and  hung  there,  too,  he  noticed,  the  choicest 
of  her  supply.  It  was  ill-mannered  in  him 
he  knew  to  watch,  but  if  his  life  had  de¬ 
pended  on  it  he  could  not  take  himself 
away.  Once  or  twice  she  stopped  in  her 
work  and  looked  towards  him  as  though  on 
the  point  of  coming  out. 

At  length,  the  task  being  finished,  she 
came.  Her  veil  was  nowr  thrown  back,  dis¬ 
closing  the  face  of  Nathalie  Kershaw,  no 
longer  the  eighteen-year-old  girl,  but  a 
woman  matured  in  trial  and  schooled  in  suf¬ 
fering,  with  the  soul  light  streaming  through 


her  eyes.  Her  beauty  was  altered,  not  di¬ 
minished,  by  time. 

“  Excuse  me,”  she  said  in  the  soft  low  voice 
he  remembered  so  well,  “  but  have  you  any 
particular  interest  in  this  plot  ?  ” 

Was  he  then  so  changed  ?  He  had  fancied 
it,  but  had  hardly  been  willing  to  admit  it 
even  to  himself.  Had  his  voice  changed 
too  ?  He  would  at  least  make  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  gravely, 
“  for  seeming  to  intrude,  but  I  have  that 
interest  in  the  plot  which  a  man  may  have 
w'ho  sees  his  own  name — ” 

He  got  no  further.  With  his  first  word 
her  look  of  quiet  courtesy  had  changed  to 
one  of  perplexity  and  concern  ;  as  he  went 
on  it  became  eager  expectancy  ;  before  he 
reached  this  break  she  had  put  out  her  hands 
and  was  saying, 

“  I  know  !  I  know  !  you  are  John  Winthrop 
— come  back  to  forgive  me.” 

He  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  hold  her  off. 

“  I  am  John  Winthrop,”  he  said,  “  but 
not  John  Winthrop  who  died  for  your  cause, 
not  he  whom  you  have  been  enshrining  for 
fifteen  years  as  a  martyr.  I  am  John  Win¬ 
throp  the  traitor,  doubly  so ;  first  to  the 
North,  then  to  the  South.  It  is  for  you  to 
forgive  me,  Miss — shall  I  call  you  Miss  Ker¬ 
shaw  ?  In  the  face  of  these  changes  I  know 
not  what  may  have  happened.” 

“  I  am  still  Miss  Kershaw,”  she  said,  “  but 
not  the  silly  girl  who  exacted  a  pledge  she 
had  no  right  to  ask.  Fifteen  years’  suffer¬ 
ing  has  taught  me  that  much.” 

“  But  I  was  a  traitor,”  he  insisted. 

“  Hush  !  ”  she  said  deprecatingly.  “  That 
is  all  gone  by.  We  have  each  learned  some¬ 
thing  perhaps.” 

“  And  am  I  forgiven  ?  ”  he  asked. 

A  wistful  smile  came  over  her  face. 

“  It  is  only  now  that  I  can  forgive  myself,” 
she  said.  Eliot  McCormick. 


DECORATION  DAY,  1879. 

The  golden  sunlight  falls  across  the  far  off  southern  plains, 

Rich  with  the  tender  verdure  born  from  heaven’s  bounteous  rains  ; 
And  violets  and  daisies  bloom  above  each  silent  grave, 

Where,  free  from  battle’s  fierce  alarms,  slumber  our  comrades  brave. 
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The  swift  years  circle  on  their  course  ;  it  seems  but  yesterday 
Since  Charleston’s  frowning  cannon  sang  their  challenge  to  the  fray  ; 

And  sweeping  north  and  east  and  west  the  direful  tidings  flew, 

And  the  stern  answer  of  the  land  to  louder  echoes  grew. 

The  freemen  of  New  England  rose  and  seized  their  waiting  arms; 

The  western  farmer  turned  away  and  left  the  prairie’s  charms ; 

From  Maine  to  California  awoke  the  people’s  might, 

To  fight  and  die,  if  it  must  be,  for  country  and  for  right. 

Through  quiet  valleys  sounded  clear  the  war-drum’s  rolling  beat, 

And  soon  was  heard,  in  prompt  reply,  the  tramp  of  many  feet : 

And  breaking  rudely  from  the  clasp  of  peace  and  love  and  home 

Brave  souls  rushed  on  where  battle’s  surge  was  crowned  with  crimson  foam. 

Along  the  rivers  running  deep  amid  the  southern  pines,  . 

The  rifles  crash,  the  bugles  call,  the  bayonet  grimly  shines  ; 

Contending  armies  melt  away  by  James’  sunlit  stream ; 

Death  rules  where  bearded  grainfields  beside  Antietam  gleam. 

Where  the  Atlantic  rollers  sweep  Carolina’s  sandy  shore, 

F rom  many  a  frigate’s  oaken  sides  the  great  guns  fiercely  roar ; 

And  down  the  hollows  of  the  deep  to  dim-lit  coral  caves, 

Death’s  endless  slumber  on  their  eyes,  sink  ocean's  fallen  braves. 

We  know  that  sorrow  grew  apace  through  all  the  lengthened  days, 

And  desolate  for  clinging  hearts  were  the  familiar  ways  : 

The  cheers  that  made  the  welkin  ring  o'er  fields  with  carnage  red 
Had  for  refrain  love’s  heart-broke  moan  above  the  sleeping  dead. 

Ah,  proudly  beat  the  pulse  when  came  the  news  of  victories  won  : 

How  swelled  each  soul  in  sympathy  for  brave  deeds  nobly  done  : 

And  even  when  defeat  would  come,  and  foemeu  win  the  day, 

We  knew  our  boys  had  fought  their  best  to  conquer  in  the  fray. 

Now  silent  are  the  forests  old  amid  whose  cool  retreats 

Great  armies  met,  and  from  the  shore  have  passed  the  hostile  fleets. 

We  hear  no  more  the  trumpet’s  bray  or  bugle’s  stirring  call, 

And  full  of  dents,  in  quiet  sheathed,  the  swords  hang  on  the  wall. 

We  keep  the  names  that  fame  has  crowned  ;  the  heroes  slumbering  lie 
In  green-clad  mounds  all  grandly  arched  by  purple  depths  of  sky  ; 

No  matter  where  their  graves  may  be,  unmarked  or  graced  with  stone, 

The  liberty  for  which  they  died  the  whole  wide  land  doth  own. 

Strew  flowers  on  their  graves  to-day  ;.when  comes  the  winter  snow 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  deed  within  each  heart  will  glow, 

And  when  we,  too,  are  laid  at  rest  beneath  the  bending  grass 
Some  other  hands  will  leave  their  gifts  as  by  our  homes  they,  pass. 

Strew  flowers  upon  their  graves,  and  still  remember  grasses  grow 
Alike  upon  the  resting  place  of  fallen  friend  and  foe. 

Why  should  we  keep  the  bitterness  of  years  so  full  of  pain, 

When  God’s  fair  blooms  have  hid  from  sight  the  red  blood  of  the  slain  ? 
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O’er  frowning  ramparts,  where  once  shone  the  sentry’s  gleaming  steel, 

In  swift  and  widely  circling  flight  the  purple  swallows  wheel ; 

Beside  the  Rappahannock’s  tide  the  robins  wake  their  song, 

And  where  the  flashing  sabre’s  clashed  brown-coated  sparrows  throng. 

The  wealth  of  beauty  that  falls  out  from  God’s  o’er-flowing  hand 
Clothes  with  a  fragant  garment  the  fields  by  death  made  grand. 

In  the  deep  silence  of  the  earth  war’s  relics  slowly  rust ; 

And  tattered  flags  hang  motionless,  and  dim  with  peaceful  dust. 

The  past  is  past;  the  wild  flowers  bloom  where  charging  squadrons  met ; 

And  though  we  keep  war’s  memories  green,  why  not  the  cause  forget  ? 

And  have,  while  battle-stains  fade  out  ’neath  heaven’s  pitying  tears, 

One  land,  one  flag,  one  brotherhood  through  all  the  coming  years  ? 

Thomas  S.  Collier. 


THE  CONFLICTS  OF  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  IN  ENGLAND : 

TRADES-UNIONS,  THEIR  ORIGIN,  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ACTION.1 


The  time  is  past  when  Trades-unions  were 
nothing  more  than  secret  societies  of  the 
worst  kind,  whose  members  preyed  upon 
manufacturers  and  broke  down  trades. 
These  societies  have  acquired  both  legal 
existence  and  civil  personality;  their  habit¬ 
ual  proceedings  if  not  always  the  most  pru¬ 
dent,  economically  speaking,  have  at  least 
ceased  to  be  violent,  and  choose  regular 
paths  instead  of  inspiring  terror  and  being 
a  perpetual  menace  to  persons  and  property. 

But  this  happy  change  has  not  brought 
every  one  into  sympathy  with  Trades-unions. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  British  Channel 
these  unions  have  many  enemies ;  some  hos¬ 
tile  to  their  very  principle,  and  others  alto¬ 
gether  distrustful  of  certain  of  their  acts. 
They  contend  first  of  all  that  their  least 
inconvenience  is  that  they  are  useless  so  far 
as  regards  their  principal  object,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wages,  since  when  labor  is  abun¬ 
dant,  in  the  case  where  two  workmen  strive 
to  procure  the  same  piece  of  work,  there  is 
no  society  in  the  world,  no  power  on  earth, 
which  can  increase  wages  permanently  or 
hinder  their  reduction ;  whilst,  reversing 
the  situation,  there  is  no  manufacturer  able 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  these  wages,  an 


inevitable  increase  were  there  no  Trades- 
unions  at  all.  It  follows,  they  add,  that 
under  unfavorable  circumstances — and  it  is 
precisely  under  such  circumstances  that  their 
action  seems  to  be  needed — unionists  cannot 
accomplish  their  ends  except  by  resorting  to 
means  equally  oppressive,  unjust  and  vio¬ 
lent.  They  see  themselves  obliged  to  pre¬ 
vent  supernumerary  workmen  from  coming 
into  competition  with  laborers  who  are  at 
work  ;  to  hinder  those  who  are  out  of  work 
from  offering  their  labor  at  a  reduced  rate 
and  filling  the  places  in  the  shops  of  those 
who  exact  higher  wages.  In  short,  they 
say,  strikes  have  never  been  remunerative. 
Even  when  workmen  have  succeeded,  as 
occasionally,  in  extorting  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  the  five  or  ten  per  cent,  increase  of 
wages  demanded,  the  loss  of  pay  which  they 
had  to  submit  to  during  the  strike,  added  to 
the  contributions  which  they  were  compelled 
to  make  to  the  treasury  of  the  unions,  more 
than  counterbalanced  this  transient  advan¬ 
tage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  which  fol¬ 
lows  this  compulsion,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  increased  price  of  the  articles  pro¬ 
duced,  so  that  as  a  consumer  the  successful 
striker  loses,  and  that  too  beyond  what  he 
has  gained  as  a  laborer. 


lFrom  the  Journal  des  Economistes :  Paris. 
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In  this  way  Mr.  Greg  gives  expression  to 
his  views,  a  writer  who  as  a  moral  philoso¬ 
pher,  a  publicist  and  a  political  economist 
has  made  for  himself  a  noble  place  in  the 
literary  movement  of  his  country  ;  who  evi¬ 
dently  acts  in  good  faith,  who  expresses  no 
fear  and  believes  what  he  writes,  but  whose 
mind  remains  closed  against  new  methods 
and  takes  no  pride  even  in  that  aristocratic 
Liberalism  represented  by  Fox  in  the  last 
century,  and  personified  in  our  day  by 
Russell,  Palmerston,  Brougham  and  Macau- 
ley.1  Mr.  David  Cunningham  does  not  fully 
endorse  this  ex  cathedra  condemnation  of 
unions.  He  is  fully  of  the  opinion  that  any 
strike  is  very  objectionable,  economically 
speaking,  and  he  regards  resort  to  it  as 
always  prejudicial  to  the  very  interests 
which  it  claims  to  benefit.  He  declares  that 
the  increase  of  wages  or  their  reduction 
should  be  left  to  the  direction  of  natural 
law,  which,  he  says,  is  not  less  powerful  or 
less  dominant  in  human  society  than  in  the 
physical  w'orld ;  and  he  can  conceive  of  no 
greater  error  than  the  idea  which  has  in¬ 
sinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  so  many 
workingmen,  that  the  capitalist  and  the 
manufacturer  pursue,  necessarily,  aims  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  their  own  prosperity.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  however,  reserves  a  place  for 
the  workmen’s  societies  in  the  industrial 
organism  of  contemporaneous  society.  He 
credits  them  with  receiving  the  savings  of 
the  laboring  classes,  investing  them  and 
using  them  for  the  relief  of  sick  society 
members,  for  the  erection  of  healthful  dwell¬ 
ings,  for  the  advancement  of  the  business 
interests  of  the  corporation,  either  with  the 
employers  directly  or  through  the  agency  of 
committees  of  arbitration ;  for  the  develop¬ 
ment,  in  short,  of  the  political  action  of 
workingmen  and  their  social  character. 2 

In  this  last  statement  Mr.  Cunningham 
easily  brings  himself  into  harmony  with  the 
author  of  a  book  recently  published,  who 
draws  a  picture  of  all  such  associations  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  four-fold  aspect  of  their 

lSee  his  hook,  entitled  :  The  Mistaken  Aims  and 
Attainable  Ideals  of  the  Artisan  Class:  London, 
1875. 

2  See  Conditions  of  Social  Being ,  or  inquiry  into 
the  material  and  moral  position  of  the  populations  of 
Europe  and  America.  London,  1878. 


history,  the  principles  which  guide  them, 
the  objects  which  they  propose  to  accom¬ 
plish,  and  the  influence  which  pertains  to 
them.1  Mr.  Ilowell  says :  Trades-unions 
have  hitherto  stood  out  in  opposition  to  the 
greedy  calculations  of  certain  employers, 
defended  their  own  interests,  and  by  the 
aid  of  their  immense  resources  have  waged 
with  advantage  the  great  battle  of  industrial 
life.  W e  have  seen  them  also  develop  within 
their  own  ranks  habits  of  self-government 
and  of  discipline,  which  are  preparatory  to 
the  future  organization  of  the  co-operative 
system  and  assure  its  ultimate  success.  But 
with  increased  strength  their  task  also  be¬ 
comes  greater  and  their  sphere  of  action 
is  enlarged.  Unionists  should  henceforth 
throw  their  weight  into  the  political  balance, 
make  for  themselves  a  place  in  local  coun¬ 
cils,  and  send  proxies  to  Parliament  to  sup¬ 
port  their  particular  claims. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  this  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  whether  he  be  classed  among 
the  partisans  of  unionism  or  its  detractors, 
there  is  one  fact  which  we  are  obliged  to 
admit ;  that  is,  that  it  exerts  a  great  social 
and  political  influence  which  is  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  extending  every  day,  and  that  the 
laboring  classes  pf  Great  Britain  regard  it 
as  the  chief  guarantee  of  their  liberty  ;  as  a 
sort  of  palladium  of  their  business  interests. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  understand  it 
well,  and  not  to  decide  upon  its  merits  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  repugnance  or  of 
sympathy  which  it  may  inspire  a  priori,  as 
often  happens  in  England  as  well  as  else¬ 
where,  but  on  accurate  information  as  to  its 
organization,  its  functions,  its  aims  and  its 
modes  of  action. 

I. 

Historically,  it  seems  legitimate  to  connect 
the  Trades-unions  of  the  present  day  with 
the  guilds  or  corporations  which  were  so 
numerous  in  the  middle  ages,  but  whose 
origin  seems  to  have  been  much  earlier  than 
that  time,  and  to  be  traceable  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  primitive  tribes  and  village  com¬ 
munities,  based  at  once  on  the  relationship 

1  The  Conflicts  of  Labor  and  Capital ,  etc.,  being 
a  history  and  review  of  the  trades-unions  of  Great 
Britain,  etc.  London,  1878. 
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of  its  members  and  the  undivided  proprie¬ 
torship  of  the  land  which  they  occupied.1 

Such  were  the  religious  orders  and  the 
mercantile,  maritime  and  municipal  organ¬ 
izations  which  were  formed  by  artisans  ex¬ 
ercising  the  same  calling.  The  Craft  Guilds, 
so  called  by  the  English,  appeared  in  Eng¬ 
land  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  imitation  probably  of  what  had 
already  been  established  in  Flanders,  Bra¬ 
bant  and  the  Rhenish  provinces.  As  in 
these  countries  the  weavers  were  the  first 
who  formed  societies  of  this  kind,  so  also  in 
London  these  associations  were  inaugurated 
by  the  weavers,  and  their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  the  weavers  of  Nottingham, 
York,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln  and  Winchester. 
These  societies  received  charters  from  Henry 
I.  and  Henry  II.,  in  return  for  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  pay  a  certain  sum  an¬ 
nually  to  the  crown.  This  they  did  the  more 
willingly  because  the  protection  of  the  crown 
was  necessary  to  them  in  the  conflict  which 
they  soon  had  to  sustain  with  the  burgesses 
of  the  towns,  who  with  deep  displeasure  saw 
these  men  withdrawing  from  their  authority 
and  establishing  themselves  in  independent 
corporations.  But  this  support  was  obtained 
only  at  a  good  price,  for  the  Norman  kings 
seem  to  have  seen  in  these  conflicts  little 
more  than  a  way  of  coining  money ;  and 
sometimes  they  confirmed  the  corporations 
in  their  privileges,  sometimes  stripped  them 
of  them,  according  as  their  offers  of  money 
exceeded  or  fell  below  those  of  the  burgesses. 
Finally,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  a  little  earlier  in  one  place  and  a 
little  later  in  another,  victory  declared  itself 
for  the  artisan’s  guilds,  and  they  had  already 
become  so  popular  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  that  this  monarch  became  a  member  of 
one  of  them,  an  example  which  has  since 
found  imitators  among  his  successors  and 
the  nobility  of  the  realm. 

These  societies  were  not  originally  exclu¬ 
sive  corporations ;  any  one  promising  to 
accept  their  burdens  and  to  submit  to  their 
rules  was  admitted  as  a  member,  and  it 
was  only  later  that  they  assumed  an  exclu¬ 
sive  character,  limiting  the  number  of  their 

l  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine:  Lectures  on  the  Early 
History  of  Institutions ,  VIII. 


members  and  refusing  to  all  unincorporated 
artisans  the  free  exercise  of  their  trade.  In 
this  they  had  before  them  two  important 
objects,  the  high  perfection  of  the  articles 
offered  to  the  public  and  the  moral  and 
material  well-being  of  their  members.  To 
accomplish  this  last  object  they  raised  cer¬ 
tain  sums  of  money  by  exacting  an  entrance 
fee  from  each  new  member,  by  fines  im¬ 
posed  on  the  refractory,  and  by  assessments 
which  gradually  became  regular  but  which 
originally  were  required  only  to  satisfy  some 
necessity — as  the  death  of  one  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  his  sickness,  his  poverty,  general  emi¬ 
gration,  etc.  It  grew  to  be  a  custom,  and 
that  at  an  early  day,  to  admit  as  members 
only  such  young  people  as  had  served  a  long 
apprenticeship,  and  this  apprenticeship  was 
longer  in  England  than  on  the  Continent, 
since  it  continued  seven  years ;  while  in 
France  it  did  not  exceed  five  or  six  years, 
and  in  Germany  extended  to  only  two  or 
three. 

The  governing  laws  of  the  Craft  Guilds 
were  neither  less  minute  nor  less  strict  than 
those  of  our  own  corporations  and  were  in¬ 
spired  by  the  same  oppressive  spirit.  The 
purchaser  might  doubtless  be  benefited  by 
that  care  which  regulated  the  good  quality 
of  the  tools  or  of  the  merchandise  produced  ; 
but  the  inflexible  uniformity  of  the  processes 
of  finishing  these  articles  by  no  means  fa¬ 
vored  industrial  advancement ;  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  to  work  beyond  certain  hours  did 
not  profit  the  most  laborious  or  the  most 
necessitous  workmen.  It  was  forbidden  to 
a  mastei  to  engage  in  his  service  an  appren¬ 
tice  who  had  not  served  his  full  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  his  first  master,  and  the  number 
of  workmen  he  might  employ  was  limited. 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  wages  of  these 
laborers  were  fixed  by  the  wardens  to  whom 
were  referred  all  of  the  disputes  between  its 
members,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  laws  of 
some  of  the  guilds  fixed  the  price  of  'mer¬ 
chandise  and  required  the  local  authorities 
to  see  that  this  price  was  not  exceeded. 

This  precedent  was  not  lost.  After  the 
famous  black  plague  of  1347,  which  is  said 
to  have  carried  off  one-fourth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  Edward  HI.  issued  a  decree 
binding  on  every  healthy  person,  man  or 
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woman,  under  sixty  years  of  age,  “  who  was 
neither  a  merchant,  artisan,  gentleman  nor 
cultivator  on  his  own  account,”  to  till  the 
ground  if  required  to  do  so,  and  not  only 
forbidding  him  to  exact  therefor  higher 
wages  than  formerly,  but  punishing  with  a 
fine  the  employer  who  through  kindness  of 
heart  should  offer  it  to  him.  But  Edward 
III.  could  not  stop  there,  and  twTo  years  later 
he  established  the  wages  of  laborers,  carters 
and  certain  artisans,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  compelled  shoemakers,  tailors,  farriers 
and  saddlers  to  follow  their  respective  trades 
under  severely  fixed  conditions.  Bicliard 
II.  in  his  turn  required  the  justices  of  the 
peace  to  establish  “  between  Easter  and 
Michaelmas-day  ”  the  rate  of  prices  for  day- 
laborers.  He  decreed  that  no  laborer  ox- 
servant  should  leave  the  Hundred”  where  he 
lived  without  having  a  pass  showing  whei-e 
he  was  going  and  when  he  was  to  return  ; 
and  that  every  child  employed  up  to  twelve 
years  of  age  in  field  work  should  spend  his 
whole  life  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Next, 
Hem-y  IV.  decreed  that  no  person  living  in 
the  country  should,  under  penalty  of  a  year’s 
imprisonment,  apprentice  his  son  or  daughter 
in  a  city  or  market  town,  unless  he  was  the 
owner  of  landed  pi-operty  or  had  an  income 
of  twenty  shillings  a  year. 

This  right,  as  unique  as  illusory,  of  fix¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  wages  without  reference 
to  the  natural  laws  which  governed  them, 
which  English  royalty  arrogated  to  itself, 
was  claimed  by  Elizabeth  also  in  her  cele¬ 
brated  Apprentice  Act,  dated  in  the  the  fifth 
year  of  her  i-eign.  After  having  fixed  seven 
years  as  the  length  of  an  apprenticeship,  it 
directed  that  twelve  houi-s  should  be  a  day’s 
work  in  summer,  and  in  winter  it  should  be 
from  day-break  to  night ;  and  it  gave  au¬ 
thority  to  justices  of  the  peace  or  to  city 
magistrates  to  determine  the  rate  of  wages 
for  those  trades  enumerated  in  the  statute. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  this  law 
began  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  Act  of  1756  sought  to  l-estore  it  to 
its  former  force.  Moreover,  the  time  for  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  industrial  system 
of  Great  Britain  was  at  hand.  Mechanical 
agents  were  about  to  be  substituted  for 
human  muscle  in  manufactories ;  division 


of  labor  was  to  be  adopted  on  the  largest 
scale;  capital  was  to  flow  in  upon  industries, 
and  great  manufactuiing  establishments 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  little  domestic 
work-shops  which  did  not  generally  employ 
more  than  half  a  score  of  workmen  or  ap¬ 
prentices,  who  were  usually  hired  by  the 
year,  boarded  and  lodged,  and  with  whom 
the  wife  of  the  employer  worked,  as  also  his 
children. 

The  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  repealed  in 
1814,  at  the  ui-gent  request  of  the  manufact¬ 
urers,  as  Mr.  Howell  says,  and  in  spite  of 
the  remonsti-ances  of  the  workingmen  who 
opposed  its  abrogation  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  employers  l-eceivednot  more  than 
two  thousand  signatures.  He  adds  that  this 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  disorganization 
of  all  the  old  trades,  and  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  apprentices  on  half-pay  quickly  re¬ 
duced  the  laboi-ers  and  their  families  to 
great  distress.  This  assertion  is  one  that 
should  be  accepted  with  some  reserve — cum 
grano  salts — and  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  emanates  from  a  man  who,  though  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  acting  in  good  faith,  is  himself  a 
unionist  if  we  mistake  not,  and  unable  to 
divest  himself  wholly  of  the  prejudices  sur¬ 
rounding  his  position  or  to  overcome  his 
strong  antipathy  to  political  economists  and 
political  economy.  Still  it  is  certain  that 
the  factory  system  did  not  begin  in  a  manner 
favorable  to  the  operatives  themselves.  In 
the  great  industry  of  weaving,  for  example, 
the  use  of  Arktvright’s  perfected  machines 
had  enriched  manufacturers ;  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  who  paid  a  less  price  for  cotton  cloths,  ap¬ 
plauded  consequently  this  revolution.  But 
the  wages  of  the  operatives  remained  station¬ 
ary;  they  lived  in  badly  ventilated  shops, 
and  were,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
forced  to  day’s  works  whose  length  depended 
simply  on  the  will  of  their  employer.  Rigor¬ 
ous  laws  inflicted  upon  them  arbitrary  penal¬ 
ties;  and  the  truck-shop  system  compelled 
them  to  buy  from  their  master  everything 
which  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 

An  enactment  dating  back  to  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  confirmed  by  numerous 
statutes  in  the  time  of  the  Geoi-ges,  left 
them  powerless  in  presence  of  these  abuses ; 
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and  while  the  manufacturers  could  at  their 
pleasure  act  in  concert  and  have  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding  with  each  other,  every  coalition 
of  the  operatives  under  one  form  or  another 
fell  under  the  blow  of  a  rigorous  penalty. 
It  is  seldom  that  vicious  legislation  attains 
its  end  ;  and  when  thousands  and  thousands 
of  men  cannot  express  their  grief  openly, 
they  become  exasperated,  form  secret  ca¬ 
bals  and  privately  meditate  vengeance.  It 
was  thus  in  1813  at  Nottingham  that  the 
laborers  formed  themselves  into  armed  bands 
and  became  the  terror  of  tiie  country,  at¬ 
tacking,  pillaging  and  burning  the  factories. 
Eighteen  of  them  were  hanged  at  York  in 
1813,  and  the  penalty  of  death  was  declared 
against  any  one  destroying  a  machine.  But 
even  these  severe  measures  did  not  prevent 
similar  disorders  from  re-appearing,  in  1819 
and  in  1823,  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  particularly  in  Paisley  and  in 
Glasgow. 

From  1805  to  1821  numerous  conflicts 
took  place  between  the  operatives  and  man¬ 
ufacturers.  From  these  there  resulted  to 
the  former  numerous  convictions, and  three 
weavers  of  Knakesborough  were  subjected 
to  an  imprisonment  of  three  months  because 
one  of  them  had  been  discovered  carrying  a 
letter  in  which  the  operatives  of  that  town 
called  upon  their  comrades  in  York  to  aid 
them.  These  conflicts,  however,  had  not 
taken  place  without  attracting  the  notice 
of  some  members  of  Parliament  who  were 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  political  econ¬ 
omy,  and  among  these  Joseph  Hume, who 
secured  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
examine  into  the  laws  concerning  laborers 
and  artisans.  The  report  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  brought  to  light  the  complete  ineflicacy 
of  existing  laws  to  prevent  coalitions  and 
strikes  among  laborers  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  higher  wages,  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor  or  imposing  on  manufacturers  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions  relative  to  apprentices  ;  and 
showed  flagrant  injustice  in  the  application 
of  this  law  ;  coalitions  of  the  masters  always 
going  unpunished,  while  those  of  the  work¬ 
ingmen  were  sure  of  the  severest  repres¬ 
sion.  This  powerlessness  of  the  law  on 
one  side  and  its  partiality  on  the  other, 
says  this  report,  had  engendered  reciprocal 


irritation  and  distrust ;  had  communicated 
a  character  of  violence  to  these  coalitions, 
and  had  rendered  them  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  public  peace.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  these  laws  should  be  re¬ 
pealed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  the  wisdom  to  effect  by  its  acts 
of  1821  and  1825: 

Nevertheless,  if  the  law  of  1824  rendered 
the  establishment  of  unions  legal,  it  in  no 
respect  conferred  on  them  civil  personality, 
and  left  their  property  without  protection. 
This  wras  the  cause  of  a  new  struggle  which 
has  continued  notless  than  forty-seven  years, 
and  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  fruitful 
in  agitating  Scenes.  In  a  subsequent  law, 
however,  a  provision  was  introduced  which 
permitted  unions  to  be  registered  as  the 
mutual  aid  societies  were,  with  the  single 
reservation  that  their  statutes  should  contain 
nothing  of  an  illegal  nature  ;  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  lawyers, 
Sir  A.  Cockburn,  since  Chief- Justice,  and 
Baron  Rolfe,  who  became  Ford-Chancellor 
under  the  name  of  Lord  Cranworth,  the 
unionists  did  not  dream  that  strikes  could 
bring  them  under  this  conditional  clause.  A 
judgment  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  came  to 
remind  them  of  the  J udaic  spirit  of  English 
jurisprudence,  and  to  draw  them  forth  from 
their  false  sense  of  security.  The  leaders 
in  the  tailors’  strike  were  declared  to  be 
guilty  of  conspiracy — that  is  to  say,  of  one 
of  those  acts  which  the  law  declares  to  be  a 
crime,  as  being  susceptible  of  obstructing 
commerce— because  they  had  permitted  the 
establishment  of  posts  of  sentinels,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  notify  the  workmen  that 
such  or  such  a  house  was  under  an  interdict. 
This  was  in  1867  ;  and  it  was  only  four  years 
later  that  unions  became  at  length  recog¬ 
nized  as  having  a  civil  existence.  It  may 
even  be  added  that  their  complete  emanci¬ 
pation  dates  only  from  the  Union  Act  of 
1876  and  the  labor  laws  due  to  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  Mr.  Cross,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
which  have  effectually  banished  from  Eng¬ 
lish  law  certain  characteristic  differences 
between  the  legal  situation  of  the  employer 
and  the  workman. 

A  law  of  1867  had  already  prescribed  that 
the  employer  should  no  longer  be  believed 
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on  his  mere  word  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
preference  to  the  workman,  as  the  old  Mas¬ 
ter  and  Servant  Act  ordained ;  repealing 
also  the  penalty  of  preliminary  imprison¬ 
ment  in  case  a  workman  quarreled  with 
his  master  and  quitted  his  shop  abruptly. 
But  it  left  this  penalty  in  force  in  case  the 
workman  did  not  pay  the  fine  which  he  had 
brought  on  himself  by  this  act ;  but  this 
also  disappeared  under  the  Employers  and 
Workmen  Act  of  April  10, 1875.  Even  the 
penalty  of  a  fine  has  been  abolished,  thus 
taking  away  from  the  act  of  a  broken  con¬ 
tract  its  character  as  being  a  crime,  and 
transferring  it  to  the  purely  civil  causes 
which  call  for  damages  only.  But  the  law 
of  June  30,  1876,  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Trades-union  Act  of  1871,  was  especially 
favorable  to  the  unions.  It  is  lawful  for 
them  henceforth  to  place  their  personal  prop¬ 
erty  or  real  estate  in  the  hands  of  trustees ; 
and  Article  16  and  last  of  this  law  is  a  pre¬ 
cious  triumph  for  these  associations.  Indeed 
it  gives  the  character  of  a  society  of  this 
kind  to  any  combination,  whether  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent,  “  constituted  with  a  view 
either  to  regulate  the  relations  between  work¬ 
men  and  employers,  or  between  workmen 
themselves,  or  between  employer  and  em- 
—  ployer,  or  to  impose  restrictive  conditions 
on  commerce  and  industry,  that  this  com¬ 
bination  might  exist  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  illegal  in  case  the  principal  act 
(that  of  1871)  had  not  been  exceeded,  in  so 
far  as  obstructing  commerce  by  any  of  their 
aims.” 

II. 

From  1834  to  1842,  hut  especially  since 
the  last  epoch,  Trades-unions  multiplied 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  now 
they  cover  all  England,  are  numerous  in 
Scotland,  and  their  branches  extend  even  to 
Ireland.  Of  their  numerical  importance  and 
pecuniary  resources  the  following  figures 
may  give  an  idea  : 

Sixteen  unions — mechanics,  iron  found¬ 
ers,  coppersmiths,  builders  of  iron  ships, 
builders  of  steam-engines,  workers  in  iron, 
united  carpenters,  general  union  of  carpen¬ 
ters,  masons,  Scotch  society  of  masons,  brick¬ 
layers  of  London,  the  same  of  Manchester, 


plasterers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  typograph¬ 
ical  society  of  printers,  iron-moulders — num¬ 
ber  208,313  members,  divided  into  2,723 
branches,  with  an  annual  income  of  377,772 
pounds  sterling  ($1,888,860). 

The  National  association  of  miners  has 
a  membership  of  90,000,  with  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  6,757  pounds  sterling  ($33,785). 
The  union  of  workers  in  copper,  whose  sev¬ 
eral  branches  have  recently  been  consolida¬ 
ted,  has  more  than  20,000  members,  with 
funds  amounting  to  more  than  30,000  pounds 
($150,000).  The  coach-makers’  union  has 
8000  members  ;  workers  in  brass,  5,500 ;  cot¬ 
ton-spinners,  15,444  :  weavers  by  machinery, 
16,600  ;  cabinet-makers,  4,500  ;  dyers,  2,300  ; 
men  employed  on  railroads,  13,400.  Ship- 
carpenters  have  formed  Trades-unions  on 
the  borders  of  the  Thames,  the  Mersey  the 
Weare,  the  Tees,  the  Clyde,  and  in  all  the 
principal  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  agricultural  classes  held  aloof  from 
this  movement  for  a  long  time  ;  but  in  1872 
they  threw  themselves  into  it  with  an  ardor 
and  impetuosity  which  seemed  to  prove  their 
strong  desire  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  At 
this  moment  the  agricultural  laborers  un¬ 
ion  extends  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
It  is  divided  into  three  great  societies, 
which  are  themselves  subdivided  into  1,171 
branches,  with  a  grand  total  membership  of 
78,300,  having  an  annual  income  of  28,055 
pounds  ($140,275).  Each  of  these  has  news¬ 
papers  which  circulate  widely  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  discuss  not  only  questions  con¬ 
cerning  wages  and  hours  of  work  but  also 
political  subjects,  such  as  giving  to  work¬ 
ingmen  the  right  of  suffrage,  distribution 
of  seats  in  Parliament,  legal  charities,  and 
even  the  relation  between  Church  and  State. 

Each  union  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee,  which  in  the  largest  societies 
is  called  the  central  or  executive  commit¬ 
tee  or  council,  and  is  elected  in  a  general 
convention,  for  one  year  in  the  central  un¬ 
ions  and  for  three  months  in  the  others. 
Its  general  administration  is  ordinarily  di¬ 
vided  among  four  persons  ;  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  a  treasurer  and  a  secretary, 
who  are  always  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
board  of  directors,  but  who  receive  their 
orders  from  the  unionists  themselves,  and 
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■who  cannot  be  turned  out  of  office  except 
in  case  of  misdemeanor  or  some  other  grave 
fault.  The  funds  are  entrusted  to  special 
officers  called  trustees  who  are  responsible 
for  their  good  management.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  places  filled  by  these  several 
officers  are  sinecures.  Their  duties  are  not 
light  and  their  emoluments  are  meager. 
In  the  most  important  unions  the  annual 
salary  of  the  secretary-general  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $1200,  and  in  some  instances  is  not 
more  than  half  that  amount.  The  president 
receives  a  shilling  (English)  for  each  night 
meeting,  or  a  fixed  salary  of  $200  a  year  ; 
and  the  treasurer  sometimes  a  shilling,  some¬ 
times  $100,  under  similar  conditions.  Ref¬ 
erence  is  had  here  to  the  richest  societies — 
such  as  aspire  to  a  general  organization. 
In  the  local  unions  the  maximum  salaries 
paid  to  their  secretaries  does  not  exceed 
$100;  and  this  is  the  highest  sum  paid  to 
their  presidents  or  treasurers,  and  more 
frequently  it  is  not  reached  for  the  latter 
officers. 

The  common  fund  of  a  union  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  assessments,  which  vary  from  twenty 
cents  a  week  in  the  poorest  societies  to 
thirty  in  the  richest,  but  which  generally 
are  the  same,  whatever  be  the  rate,  for  all 
unionists  indiscriminately.  The  chief  ex¬ 
penses  chargeable  to  this  common  fund  are 
cases  of  sickness,  funeral  expenses,  indem¬ 
nity  for  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  for  any  other 
accident  which  incapacitates  from  labor, 
retiring  pensions,  payments  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dental  stoppage  of  work,  and  during  strikes. 
These  grants  necessarily  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  societies  which  dis¬ 
tribute  them ;  but  the  following  figures, 
which  denote  the  maximum  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  sum,  will  give  a  sufficiently  accurate 
idea  on  this  point :  cases  of  sickness,  $3.00 
and  $1.50  a  week;  funeral  expenses,  $3.00 
and  $1.75  for  the  husband  ;  $2.50  and  $1.00 
for  the  wife  ;  loss  of  a  limb,  $750  and  $250 ; 
retiring  pensions,  $1.75  and  50  cents  a 
week ;  accidental  stoppage  of  work,  $2.25 
and  $2.00  a  week ;  pay  during  a  strike, 
$3.75  and  $2.50  a  week.  Many  societies  add 
to  these  sums  a  grant,  generally  $30  in 
cases  of  emigration  or  loss  of  tools  ;  and  one 
can  get  an  idea  of  the  sacrifices  which  the 


total  amount  of  these  charges  represents  by 
the  following  figures : 

1.  Mechanics’ Union,  since  1851,  -  §3,297,580 

2.  Union  of  iron-founders, since  1848,  1,826,580 

3.  Union  of  copper-smiths,  since  1867,  305,000 

4.  Union  of  carpenters,  since  1860,  271,600 

A  total  of  $5,70(1,76(1  for  four  societies 
only. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  all  of  the 
Trades-unions  of  the  three  realms  should 
be  united  in  one  vast  confederacy  ;  but  when¬ 
ever  this  idea  has  been  advanced  it  has  ex¬ 
cited  a  vague  fear  in  the  public  mind,  and 
if  attempted  it  would  meet  with  various  dif¬ 
ficulties  over  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  triumph.  This  idea  was  advanced 
for  the  first  time  in  1846,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
National  Association  of  organized  Trades, 
which  had  an  existence  till  1861,  having  for 
its  principal  aim  the  establishment  of  courts 
of  conciliation  and  bureaus  of  arbitration  for 
all  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital.  Then 
followed  the  establishment  at  Sheffield  in 
1865  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  of 
organized  Trades  ;  but  this  new  association 
had  a  brief  existence,  not  only  for  want  of 
subsidies,  but  also  because  of  the  feeling  of 
mingled  terror  and  dread  which  then  filled 
the  town  in  consequence  of  the  mysterious 
and  repeated  crimes  of  which  it  had  become 
the  theater.1  A  third  effort,  made  in  1867 
by  the  Association  of  London  workmen,  was 
no  more  successful,  and  the  project,  discussed 
for  three  consecutive  years  in  the  annual  con¬ 
gress  of  the  Trades-unions  without  reaching 
a  conclusion,  seems  now  to  be  abandoned. 

Their  first  congress  was  held  at  Man¬ 
chester  in  1868,  and  nine  others  have  taken 
place  from  year  to  year,  at  Birmingham, 
London,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Liv¬ 
erpool,  Glasgow,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 
Leicester.  At  these  all  of  the  economical 
and  political  subjects  in  which  the  unions 

1  These  crimes  were  committed  by  a  band  of  union¬ 
ists  under  the  direction  of  the  too  notorious  Broad- 
head.  The  series  of  their  misdeeds  dates  back  to 
1854,  and  Broadhead  paid  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
dollars,  according  to  circumstances,  for  an  assassina¬ 
tion,  either  attempted  or  perpetrated.  This  sum  was 
taken  from  the  funds  of  the  society  of  which  he  was 
treasurer,-  and  the  commission  of  inquiry,  held  at 
Sheffield  in  1867,  discovered  that  a  thousand  dollars 
thus  disbursed  appeared  on  the  books,  credited  un¬ 
der  different  names,  or  in  blank. 
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take  particular  interest  have  been  discussed, 
often  with  animation  and  sometimes  with 
passion — such  as  the  reform  aud  codifica¬ 
tion  of  the  criminal  laws,  the  labor  of 
women  and  children  in  factories,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a 
day’s  work,  the  protection  of  the  rights  and 
life  even  of  seamen,  the  extension  of  the 
risrht  of  suffrage  and  the  admission  of 
peasants  to  this  right,  primary  instruction, 
the  poor-laws,  etc. — and  at  the  close  of 
each  session  a  permanent  committee  has 
been  appointed  called  the  parliamentary 
committee,  because  its  express  mission  is  to 
watch  over  legislative  proceedings  in  so  far 
as  they  affect  the  interests  of  the  members 
of  the  unions,  and  to  take  the  initiative  in 
measures  which  may  induce  Parliament  to 
reform  bad  laws  or  to  replace  them  by  new 
ones.  This  committee  consists  of  eleven 
persons,  and  in  the  interval  between  one 
session  and  another  it  acts  as  a  permanent 
commission,  towards  which  the  wishes  of 
the  unionists  with  their  demands  and  pro¬ 
jects  converge. 

All  of  the  unions  in  the  United  Kingdom 
possess  the  right  of  being  represented  by 
delegates  in  the  annual  meetings  ;  and  those 
who  made  use  of  this  right  at  the  Congress 
at  Leicester,  it  appears,  did  not  number  less 
than  450,000  associate  members.  Among 
this  number  there  were  several  societies  of 
women,  especially  those  of  the  book-binders, 
upholsterers,  laundresses,  and  shirt-makers  ; 
and  their  delegates,  Mrs.  Patterson  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  furnished  the  sufficiently  piquant 
spectacle  of  two  women  growing  indignant 
over  the  “  blows  struck  at  the  freedom  of 
their  sex”  which  the  new  Factory  and 
Work-shop  Act  sanctioned,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  that  it  was  “no  harder  for  them  to 
weave  than  it  was  to  face  the  fires  of  their 
furnaces  ;  ”  whilst  one  man,  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
secretary  of  the  congress,  congratulated  the 
Legislature  on  having  at  last  emancipated 
women  from  much  work  which  was  entirely 
unsuitable  for  them,  and  in  which  they 
came  in  competition  with  their  husbands, 
their  brothers  and  their  sons,  and  having 
restored  them  to  their  natural  occupations 
— that  is,  the  education  of  their  children 
and  the  care  of  their  households.  These 


temporary  congresses  are  the  only  general 
bond  which  the  unions  have  with  one  an¬ 
other  ;  but  the  different  societies  in  the 
same  town  or  in  the  same  distiict  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  appoint  what  they  call  a  trade’s 
council,  which  binds  them  together  and  per¬ 
mits  them,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  under¬ 
take  a  common  work.  The  societies  associ¬ 
ated  in  this  council  send  to  it  a  certain 
number  of  delegates,  and  they  in  their  turn 
nominate  a  special  committee  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  executive  power  of  the  general 
assembly.  This  comprised  in  1876-77,  50,000 
persons  in  Glasgow,  11,000  in  London,  1<',000 
in  Edinburgh  and  Manchester,  with  6,000 
at  Newcastle,  5,000  at  Nottingham,  4,3>)0  at 
Liverpool,  and  4,000  at  Birmingham,  Old¬ 
ham  Sheffield  and  Dundee. 

With  a  membership  of  at  least  1,250,000, 
having  control  of  annual  revenues  which 
cannot  fall  much  short  of  $10,000,000,  with 
a  reserved  fund  of  almost  equal  importance, 
since  for  sixteen  of  them  alone  it  amounts 
to  about  $3,015,500;  powerfully  organized 
as  they  are,  especially  in  the  great  cities — 
London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bradford, 
Dundee  and  Nottingham — the  Trades-un¬ 
ions  evidently  present  a  formidable  array  of 
converging  and  well-disciplined  forces,  in¬ 
vested  with  great  power  and  susceptible  of 
wielding  large  influence  at  the-ballot  box, 
so  that  in  case  of  need  the  unions  would 
not  make  a  vain  appeal  to  the  moral  adhe¬ 
sion  of  those  workingmen  who  were  not 
members  of  these  societies,  even  for  finan¬ 
cial  co-operation.  Mr.  Howell  has  taken 
great  pains  to  prove  this,  and  as  he  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  this  machinery  may,  at 
its  pleasure,  work  much  good  or  ill,  the  im¬ 
portant  qestion  now  is  to  learn  what  the 
character  of  unionism  has  hitherto  been,  in 
what  direction  its  principal  efforts  have 
been  exerted,  what  causes  it  has  supported, 
and  what  principles  it  wishes  to  see  tri¬ 
umph. 

III. 

The  hi-tory  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
shown  them  to  us  as  taking  sides  with  the 
North  against  the  South,  at  the  time  of  the 
war  of  secession  in  America,  through  a  feel- 
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ing  rather  professional  than  political,  and 
because  the  question  in  agitatioit  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  one  particu¬ 
larly  dear  to  the  English  heart — the  cause  of 
free  labor — and  it  was  also  through  analo¬ 
gous  considerations  that  the  unionists  took 
part  in  the  agitation  which  ended  in  the 
law  of  electoral  reform  of  1867.  If  they  at¬ 
tached  importance  to  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  it  was  especially  in  the 
hope  that  a  new  electoral  body  might  show 
itself  more  favorable  to  the  repeal  of  those 
legislative  trammels  which  restrained  the 
development  of  their  societies,  and  left  their 
fortunes  at  the  mercy  of  a  dishonest  man¬ 
agement.  There  is  doubtless  something  ap¬ 
proaching  more  nearly  to  policy  in  the  sup¬ 
port  which  the  industrial  unions  give  to  the 
agricultural  unions  by  demanding  at  this 
time  the  electoral  franchise  for  peasants ; 
but  even  in  this  case  the  determining  reason 
is  the  hope  that  the  social  influence  of  the 
laboring  classes  will  increase  with  their  po¬ 
litical  importance.  The  unionists,  too,  in 
favoring  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  in¬ 
itiative  taken  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  as  regards 
seamen,  remember  especially  the  numerous 
dangers  which  certain  industries  on  land 
offer,  dangers  which  in  their  view  legis¬ 
lative  intervention  should  in  large  measure 
diminish,  if  not  wholly  remove. 

This  much  in  regard  to  the  general  action 
of  unionism,  or  its  philosophic  action,  if 
we  may  so  call  it.  To  learn  what  its  ma¬ 
terial  and  particular  action  is  we  must  look 
especially  to  strikes.  We  learn  with  much 
satisfaction  that  at  the  congress  at  Leices¬ 
ter  two  of  their  leading  men,  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst  and  Mr.  Merrick,  who  presided,  de¬ 
clared  themselves  as  on  principle  opposed  to 
strikes,  preferring  by  far  the  system  of  arbi¬ 
tration  to  so  violent  a  measure.  The  author 
of  the  “  Conflicts  of  Labor  and  Capital  ” 
also  admits  that  strikes  are  very  difficult  in¬ 
struments  to  manage,  and  he  does  not  close 
his  eyes  to  the  ruin  and  suffering  wThich  they 
leave  behind  them ;  but  he  does  not  see  how 
“  in  the  present  state  of  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  it  will  be  possible  to  avoid 
them.”  This  is  an  opinion  for  which  he 
alone  is  responsible;  nor  need  it  cause  any 
surprise  as  regards  him  or  any  one  else  who 


is  persuaded  that  labor  is  not  merchandise, 
and  that,  outside  of  the  question  of  supply 
and  demand,  its  price  recognizes,  occasion¬ 
ally  at  least,  particular  regulators.  With 
this  order  of  ideas,  the  strike  fills  a  natural 
place;  it  counteracts  the  fluctuations  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  curbs  the  rapacity  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  thwarts  their  fraudulent  maneu¬ 
vers,  and  hinders  their  dishonest  coalitions 
from  succeeding. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  a  strike  is  enor¬ 
mous;  enormous  both  for  the  manufacturers 
and  for  the  operatives.  The  expenses  of  the 
recent  strike  of  which  the  shops  on  the 
Clyde  were  the  theater  were  estimated  by 
the  newspapers  at  about  150,000  pounds 
($750,000),  for  sums  expended  by  the  unions 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  strikers,  and  for 
that  of  the  carpenters  who  were  discharged 
as  a  retaliatory  measure  by  the  ship-buildr 
ers;  and  at  312,000  pounds  ($1,560,000)  as 
lost  wages.  It  is  said  also  that  $400,000 
were  sacrificed  by  the  workmen,  and  that 
$1,500,000  were  lost  by  the  manufacturers, 
at  the  time  of  the  Manchester  strike.  These 
figures  are  more  or  less  exact;  but  it  is  not 
without  surprise  that  in  this  connection  we 
find  on  the  lips  of  a  grave  publicist  the  singu¬ 
lar  remark  that  “if  the  manufacturers  of 
Manchester  were  able  to  expend  $1,500,000 
in  resisting  the  claims  of  their  workmen,  no 
room  was  left  for  them  to  plead  their  in¬ 
ability  to  meet  the  additions  to  wages  which 
were  demanded.”  What  would  Mr.  Howell 
say  if  this  argument  were  turned  against 
the  75,000  or  80,000  weavers  and  spinners  of 
Lancashire  who  went  on  strike  scarcely 
three  months  ago,  in  order  to  resist  a  re¬ 
duction  of  their  wages,  if  the  opponents  of 
these  unions  should  say  to  them  in  their 
turn  that,  being  able  to  find  money  to  lie 
idle  on,  they  ipso  facto  relinquished  the 
right  to  maintain  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  submit  to  a  decrease  of  their  weekly 
wages  ? 

However,  if  there  are  barren  sacrifices  *• 
there  are  fruitful  ones  as  well,  and  per¬ 
suaded  as  he  is,  “  that  the  numerous  strikes 
which  have  succeeded  in  England  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  have  paid  the 
workmen  well  for  all  the  trouble,  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  all  the  suffering  thus  brought 
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upon  them  during  this  period  for  the  sake 
of  the  unions,”  the  historian  and  apologist 
of  these  associations  is  not  wrong,  in  this 
view,  in  treating  the  money  side  of  the 
subject  with  some  scorn.  Holding  such  an 
opinion,  we  ought  even  to  thank  him  for 
advising  the  English  workingmen  to  be 
moderate  in  their  demands  ;  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  it  is  true,  whose  merit  he  modifies 
singularly  enough  by  what  immediately  fol¬ 
lows,  to  wit :  “  that  before  taking  action 

they  should  choose  their  time  well,  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  circumstances  1  ”  Mr.  Howell 
guarantees  that  if  they  adhere  closely  to 
this  line  of  procedure  through  alternations 
of  successes  and  reverses,  of  wise  calcula¬ 
tions  and  miscalculations,  they  will  reach 
the  goal  of  their  ambition  and  of  their  dear¬ 
est  hopes, — the  promised  land  of  “a  fair 
day’s  wage  for  a  fair  day’s  work.” 

This  little  closing  phrase  would  betray 
sufficiently  the  feeling  of  its  author  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  systematic  reduction  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  work-day  to  ten  hours,  even  if  he  had 
not  been  careful  to  express  it  in  the  most 
decided  manner.  He  holds  this  system  to 
be  quite  as  advantageous  for  the  manufact¬ 
urer  as  for  the  workmen  themselves ;  and 
we  can  easily  believe  that  a  second  reduction 
of  two  hours  would  not  occasion  him  the 
least  grief ;  while  to  protract  the  day’s  work 
beyond  ten  hours,  at  least  if  that  should  be¬ 
come  a  regular  thing,  would  seem  to  him 
little  less  than  a  politico-economical  and  so¬ 
cial  monstrosity.  Mr.  Howell  is  much  less 
explicit  as  regards  work  by  the  job  or  piece, 
which  two  or  three  years  ago  excited  so 
much  feeling  among  the  workmen  at  Erith. 
Here  his  embarrassment  is  visible.  He  is 
afraid  either  to  condemn  or  to  excuse  it 
too  much.  He  hesitates,  gropes  about,  and 
finally  stops  at  this  not  very  compromising 
declaration,  “that  if  the  operative  who  works 
by  the  day  is  apt  to  waste  his  time,  he  who 
works  by  the  piece  is  not  less  apt  to  botch 
and  spoil  his  work.”  He  denies,  besides, 
that  piece-work  is,  as  is  generally  believed, 
unanimously  opposed  by  unionists,  and  as¬ 
sures  us  that  it  is  the  rule  in  many  indus¬ 
tries,  and  that  the  workmen  in  these  indus¬ 
tries  would  certainly  not  look  with  favor  upon 
any  other  system  substituted  in  its  place. 

3 


The  strike  is  an  engine  of  war  which  ex¬ 
treme  necessity,  inexorable  necessity,  alone 
can  justify.  The  stocking-weavers  of  Not¬ 
tingham  and  Leicester  have  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  renounce  this  method  and 
to  adopt  a  system  of  conciliation  first,  and 
later  one  of  arbitration  obligatory  on  the 
litigant  parties,  and  the  happiest  change  has 
resulted  therefrom  in  the  relations  of  two 
classes  accustomed  to  live  hitherto  in  a 
state  of  reciprocal  and  permanent  hostility. 
“  It  was  war,  and  became  peace ;  confidence 
took  the  place  of  distrust,  and  good-will  of 
animosity,”  as  Mr.  Henry  Crompton  says  in 
his  “Industrial  Conciliation”  (pp.  47,  48,) 
and  those  very  men  whom  the  manufacturers 
feared  most,  those  men  who  seemed  to  be 
completely  under  the  yoke  of  business  preju¬ 
dices  when  they  had  once  sat  in  the  bureau 
of  arbitration  or  in  the  courts  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  became  all  at  once  reasonable,  resisting 
more  strongly  than  the  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves  any  unlawful  exactions  made  by  their 
brother  workmen.1  It  is  all  the  more  to 
be  deplored  that  these  manufacturers  too 
often  set  a  bad  example,  as  they  did  at  the 
strike  previous  to  the  last  in  Lancashire,  and 
again  quite  recently  in  refusing  arbitration 
and  in  irritating  passions  so  easily  inflamed, 
at  the  risk  of  driving  the  workmen  to  the 
greatest  violence.  They  thus  disowned  the 
noble  mission  assigned  to  English  capitalists 
by  the  writer  just  cited,  that  of  solving  the 
industrial  problem  of  the  world  “  by  divest¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  prejudices  of  another 
age,  and  seeking  that  economical  and  social 
reorganization  towards  which  modern  people 
are  advancing.” 

But  it  is  not  the  masters  alone  -who  have 
committed  this  wrong;  the  workmen  also 
have  not  been  without  fault  in  that  they 
have  adopted  extreme  measures  at  the  very 
outset.  Mr.  Howell  makes  this  confession 
frankly  and  deplores  this  attitude  as  at 
once  absurd  and  childish.  He  seems  to  be 
a  resolute  advocate  of  preliminary  means  of 
conciliation,  although  we  think  he  exagger¬ 
ates  the  difficulties  of  this  method,  and  that 
in  pursuance  of  the  very  erroneous  idea, 

1  These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Mundella,  member 
of  Parliament,  and  a  large  manufacturer  also,  who 
had  the  honor  of  inaugurating  this  system  in  18C0. 
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firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  however,  that  labor 
is  not  an  article  of  merchandise  like  other 
things.  This  error  leads  him  to  formulate 
propositions  such  as  this :  that  prices  should 
be  established  after  wages  so  that  wages 
should  not  depend  on  or  be  influenced  by 
the  fluctuations  of  the  market;  and  he  does 
not  perceive  that  if  it  were  possible  to  oper¬ 
ate  thus,  and  in  this  way  increase  wages,  the 
laborer  would  lose,  as  a  consumer,  what 
he  had  apparently  gained  as  a  workman. 
Moreover,  he  does  not  perceive  that,  at  least 
under  a  regime  of  industrial  liberty  and  free 
competition,  it  does  not  depend  on  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  fix  the  price  of  his  goods  according 
to  his  own  fancy,  and  that  the  price  is  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  by  the  relation  of  supply  to 
demand  and  of  demand  to  supply,  the  great 
regulator  of  the  market  both  for  products 
and  also  for  labor. 

IY. 

In  1872  Mr.  Greg  wrote:  “ "VVe  have  al¬ 
ways  advocated  the  trial  and  extension  of 
those  co-operative  societies  which  have  often 
been  recommended  under  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  and  which  have  sometimes  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  That  they  should  succeed  when 
undertaken  in  good  faith  is  not  only  a  prac¬ 
ticable  matter,  but  also  useful,  and  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  effecting  good  in  many  ways.  The 
working-classes  thus  become  experienced  in 
business.  They  learn  to  understand  its  diffi-' 
culties  and  disappointments — those  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  so  inseparable  from  it.  Their 
minds  are  disabused  of  their  notions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  exaggerated  profit  and  monopoly 
which  they  willingly  attach  to  the  words 
capital  and  capitalist.  These  societies  teach 
them  to  be  provident  and  cautious  ;  and  if 
for  the  moment  they  do  not  increase  their 
gains  essentially,  they  nevertheless  accom¬ 
plish  their  object  peacefully  and  gradually, 
so  that  the  money  which  they  yield  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  as  interest  on  the  society’s 
capital  and  as  profits,  has  a  better  chance  than 
any  other  to  be  reserved  and  accumulated.” 

W  e  are  fully  in  sympathy  with  this  view 
of  the  subject,  and  as  a  matter  of  principle 
we  have  no  objection  to  offer,  absolutely 
none,  to  the  co-operative  system.  Dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  ordinary  arrangement — that  is 


the  separation  of  the  capitalist  from  the 
workman — a  certain  number  of  men  make 
arrangements  to  unite  these  two  functions  ; 
they  bring  together  their  own  savings  and 
become  their  own  masters  ;  they  form  among 
themselves  a  society  as  capitalists,  whose 
object  is  to.  procure,  work  for  themselves  as 
workmen,  and  thus  to  unite  in  a  single  body, 
but  in  a  two-fold  quality,  the  profits  of  cap¬ 
ital  and  the  gains  of  labor.  As  capitalists 
they  assuredly  have  the  right  thus  to  use 
their  stock  of  money  instead  of  depositing 
it  in  a  savings  bank,  or  giving  it  over  to  a 
mutual  aid  society;  and  as  workmen  they 
have  as  good  a  right  to  work  on  their  own 
account  as  to  hire  themselves  out  to  con¬ 
tractors.  But  this  measure  is  evidently  not 
an  industrial  panacea,  and  the  co-operative 
society  has  not  performed  the  miracle  of 
suppressing  infamous  capital,  as  socialistic 
jargon  calls  it.  It  is  only  another  method 
of  associating  together  for  manual  labor, 
and  it  is  an  illusion  on  the  part  of  the  co- 
operators  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  appropriate  all  the  profit  of  the 
capitalist,  even  all  the  net  profit  of  the  en¬ 
terprise;  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  pay  a  salary  to  the  director  whom 
they  place  over  them,  as  also  to  his  foremen ; 
in  other  words,  the  agents  who  represent  the 
ordinary  capitalist  and  his  associates.  But 
all  this,  end  and  means,  is  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  and  very  honorable,  and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  complain  because  the  workmen  try 
this  plan ;  capitalists,  perhaps,  less  than 
others,  since  they  find  their  account,  as  an 
eminent  man  has  said,  in  having  the  work¬ 
men  learn  “  that  in  using  their  savings  in 
this  way  they  run  the  risk  of  loss  with  the 
chances  of  profit.” 

The  trial  of  this  system  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs,  its  great  successes  and  its  great 
checks.  The  sudden  abandonment  of  the 
experiment  which  was  made  since  1865,  in 
the  United  Collieries  of  Whitwood  and 
Methley,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Briggs,  was  a 
blow  all  the  more  heavy  because  among  its 
supporters  there  were  some  who  did  not  re¬ 
gard  it  as  susceptible  of  succeeding  unless 
all  classes  united  in  it,  masters  and  capital¬ 
ists,  as  well  as  artisans  and  laborers.  An¬ 
other  grave  disappointment  was  caused  by 
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the  failure  of  the  co-operative  society  of  the 
“works”  at  Ouseburn  and  the  society  of 
metal-workers  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  not¬ 
withstanding  they  were  under  the  direction 
of  very  capable  and  competent  men — Dr. 
Rutherford,  Mr.  Barlow,  and  Mr.  Burt, 
member  of  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  at 
Ouseburn,  as  also  at  Newcastle,  it  was  not 
considered  as  wholly  a  losing  game,  and 
that  to  offset  it  we  should  look  at  the  well- 
known  success  of  a  dozen  similar  establish¬ 
ments.  The  co-operative  cotton  mills  of 
Lancashire,  particularly,  have  met  with  great 
success  up  to  this  very  time ;  as  also  the  cot¬ 
ton-workers’  society  of  Oldham,  in  spite  of 
the  strikes  and  lock-outs  of  which  this  town 
has  many  times  been  the  theater. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  there  were 
in  England  926  registered  co-operative  so¬ 
cieties  ;  237  in  Scotland,  and  five  only  in 
Ireland ;  the  English  societies  numbering 
420,000  members  with  a  capital  stock  or 
fund  amounting  to  $26,100,000  ;  the  Scotch 
with  59,000  members  and  a  capital  of 
$2,108,000.  In  the  course  of*this  same  year 
the  number  of  English  societies  was  in¬ 
creased  by  64  new  ones,  of  which  fourteen 
only  were  producing  societies,  the  others 
being  distributive.  We  see  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  latter  is  largely  in  preponderance, 
and  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  claim 
four-fifths  of  the  total  of  co-operative  socie¬ 
ties  as  distributive  societies.  They  come 
into  collision  with  far  fewer  difficulties  than 
other  societies,  and  when  they  avoid  that 
rock  on  which  so  many  have  been  wrecked — 
furnishing  goods  on  credit — they  are  almost 
certain  of  success.  The  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  these  is  the  Pioneers  of  Roch¬ 
dale  which,  established  in  1843  by  some 
flannel-weavers  of  this  little  town  who  fur¬ 
nished  altogether  only  the  very  modest 
sum  of  $140,  owned  twenty  years  later  a 
capital  of  $215,000,  and  did  an  annual  bus¬ 
iness  of  $750,000.  The  distributive  society 
of  Gloucester,  established  in  1860,  did  not 
set  out  in  a  fashion  any  more  brilliant.  At 
the  beginning  it  had  only  20  members,  with 
a  capita]  stock  of  about  $100  ;  but  in  1877 
the  number  of  its  members  had  increased 
to  2,019,  and  its  capital  amounted  to  more 
than  $95,200,  without  including  their  three 


warehouses,  valued  at  $55,400.  Their  semi¬ 
annual  transactions  require  $133,800,  and 
in  the  space  of  sixteen  years  have  amounted 
to  $2,208,000.  We  ought  also  to  refer  to 
the  distributive  society  of  the  civil  employes 
of  London,  the  civil  service  supply  associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  4,488  regular  members, 
with  14,980  customers  admitted  through 
favor,  whose  annual  purchase  of  merchan¬ 
dise  calls  for  $2,217,500,  while  their  sales 
yield  $2,405,200. 

There  is  a  very  close  connection  between 
Trades-unions  and  co-operative  societies, 
and  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that 
their  respective  features  become  confounded 
with  each  other.  Mr.  Greg  sees  in  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  very  serious  danger  to  the  future 
of  the  co-operative  system,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  others  who  do  not  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  great  abhorrence  of  union¬ 
ism  think  with  him  on  this  particular  point. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  co-operative  board  shares  these  appre¬ 
hensions  so  little  that  the  greater  part  of 
its  last  annual  report,  as  read  before  the  co¬ 
operative  congress  held  at  Manchester  on 
the  21st  to  24th  of  April,  1878,  was  devoted 
to  the  explanation  of  a  plan  conceived  by 
Mr.  Vansittart  Neale  for  the  consolidation 
of  unions  and  co-operative  societies.  The 
great  difficulty  in  this  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  funds  of  the  unions  have, 
in  virtue  of  their  statutes  and  even  of 
their  aims,  a  narrow  destination  or  purpose, 
which  forbids  their  being  appropriated,  at 
least  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  productive 
operations  of  the  co-operative  societies. 
But  Mr.  Neale  does  not  see  in  this  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  unions  using 
their  combined  action  to  induce  those  of 
their  members  who  as  yet  form  no  part  of 
the  distribution  societies  to  establish  socie¬ 
ties  of  this  kind,  which  would  bring  them, 
as  large  experience  shows,  a  profit  of  ten 
per  cent,  on  their  expenditures,  besides  a 
dividend  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  enterprise.  The  unions  could 
safely  and  under  the  form  of  a  loan  make 
advances  of  money  to  these  societies.  This 
money  could  be  paid  back  quarterly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  stock  taken,  and 
it  would  thus  give  to  infant  societies  the 
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great  advantage  of  beginning  'with  a  good 
supply  of  merchandise. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Neale  would  be  to  com¬ 
bine  in  one  confederate  union  all  of  the  dis¬ 
tributive  societies  springing  from  this  ini¬ 
tiatory  step,  as  well  as  any  others  which  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  unite  with  them,  and 
thus  to  establish  a  capital  which  would  favor 
the  development  of  co-operative  producing 
societies.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  for  a 
long  time  societies  organized  on  the  basis 
of  the  Pioneers  of  Rochdale  have  met  with 
rapid  prosperity,  and  have  found  themselves 
at  the  head  of  a  large  accumulation  of  cap¬ 
ital.  But  they  have  not  hitherto  been  looked 
upon  with  special  preference,  and  little  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  the  possibility  of 
using  them  as  security  for  the  capital  en¬ 
gaged  in  these  productive  societies.  If  they 
were  placed,  as  a  guarantee,  at  the  disposal 
of  societies  which  were  forming,  they  would 
not  have  to  wait  for  the  afflux  of  the  slowly 
collected  savings  of  the  laboring  classes. 
They  could  boldly  appeal  to  the  increasing 
wealth  of  other  classes,  which  would  be  sure 
to  find  a  solid  pledge  in  the  responsibility 
of  the  guaranteeing  societies. 

Mr.  Vansittart  Neale  estimates  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  societies  whose  annual  busi¬ 
ness  averaged  $25,000,  associating  together 
for  the  purpose  of  devoting  a  half  only  of 
their  income  as  security  for  funds  used  in 
co-operative  producing  enterprises,  would 
thereby  realize  what  would  be  equal  to  five 
per  cent,  on  $25,000,000,  which  they  would 
thus  vouch  for.  His  calculation,  whatever 
may  be  its  basis,  certainly  rests  on  a  mani¬ 
fest  confusion  between  the  sum  total  of  a 
society’s  trade,  which  cannot  be  used  as  se¬ 
curity  in  another  enterprise  equally  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  the  net  profits,  which  it  has  a  right 
to  distribute  as  dividends  or  to  reserve  for 
other  uses.  Under  these  conditions  it  may 
appear  surprising  that  it  has  received  the 
full  approval  of  the  central  bureau  of  the 
co-operative  societies,  which  has  decided  to 
transmit  Mr.  Neale’s  plan  to  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of 
the  unions. 

A  measure  less  open  to  discussion  which 
the  bureau  proposes  to  adopt  very  soon,  is 
the  severance  of  banking  operations  from 


the  general  work  of  the  wholesale  societies. 
This  is  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  these  so¬ 
cieties  as  for  that  of  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  itself.  To  those  who  look  with  dis¬ 
favor  on  this  movement  and  predict  for  it 
a  fatal  result,  the  English  co-operators  might 
reply  as  did  the  ancient  philosopher  in 
whose  presence  motion  was  denied,  and  who 
simply  began  to  walk.  They  also  move  on, 
and  in  the  main  make  good  progress.  But 
it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  indulge 
themselves  often,  as  certain  productive  so¬ 
cieties  of  Oldham  have  done,  in  rash  specu¬ 
lations  bordering  on  gambling,  which  at 
Leicester  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  severely 
condemned.  Per  contra,  this  prelate,  who 
has  an  eminently  frank  and  liberal  spirit — 
a  thing  as  rare,  it  would  seem,  among  the 
Anglican  liigh-clergy  as  among  our  own — 
apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto, — this 
prelate  has  expressed  much  gratification  in 
view  of  the  great  prosperity  which  he  had 
found  attending  the  co-operative  farms  of 
Assington,  declaring  that  he  looked  with 
pleasure  upon  the  establishment  of  a  body 
of  rural  co-operators.  In  his  opinion  this 
was  a  happy  circumstance  in  itself,  and  very 
important  as  an  element  of  social  stability. 
He  thinks  the  English  laborer  very  far  from 
being  such  a  brute  as  he  is  represented  to  be 
by  too  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
For  his  part,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
never  perceived  that  he  was  wanting  either 
in  intelligence  or  in  any  of  those  qualities 
which  contribute  to  make  a  man  ;  if  he  spoke 
little,  he  generally  spoke  to  the  point,  and 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  thought ;  and 
if  the  time  to  make  an  active  citizen  of  him 
by  conferring  on  him  the  right  of  suffrage 
did  not  appear  to  have  come  yet,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  hitherto  he  had  given  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  politics,  and  in  this  direction  he  was 
still  to  be  educated. 

Y. 

But  for  a  different  audience  Dr.  Frazer 
had  prepared  lively  surprises.  After  having 
spoken  thus  of  co-operative  societies,  was  he 
not  disposed  to  complain — he,  a  bishop  and 
spiritual  lord  —  because  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  in  harmony  too  with  common  opin¬ 
ion,  had  recently  spoken  of  the  working- 
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men’s  unions  as  instruments  of  strife,  and 
means  of  hostile  encounters?  There  was 
some  truth  iu  this  assertion,  doubtless,  and 
those  societies  certainly  were  combative; 
but  they  also  had  their  pacific  side,  and  it 
was  in  this  direction  that  they  gave  promise 
of  being  useful  in  the  future.  There  was 
much  talk  about  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  country,  and  the  expression  seemed 
just  if  these  resources  were  destined  to  be 
developed  freely  in  the  midst  of  harmony 
and  peace ;  but  it  would  cease  to  be  so  if 
some  day  a  war  of  conflicting  interests 
should  be  kindled — a  war  between  one  class 
and  another.  How  many  evils  have  those 
terrible  strikes  which  have  followed  each 
other  during  the  last  twenty  years  left 
behind  them  in  their  train !  How  much 
suffering  and  misery  might  have  been 
avoided  with  a  spirit  somewhat  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  on  both  sides ;  with  claims  less  bit¬ 
ter  and  less  exclusive  both  on  the  side  of  the 
capitalist  and  of  the  laborer;  with  that 
spirit  of  joint  responsibility  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  co-operative  societies,  which 
was  their  very  soul  and  coustituted  their 
strength ! 

It  would  seem  that  these  very  wise  coun¬ 
cils  have  some  chance  of  being  heeded,  and 
that,  under  the  influence  of  unionism,  the 
feelings  of  the  working  class  towards  manu¬ 
facturers  have  become  rather  softened  than 
embittered.  Words  of  hatred  and  of  vio¬ 
lence  have  not  been  the  only  ones  uttered  in 
their  annual  congress  :  the  temperate  lan¬ 
guage  of  some  of  their  popular  orators  has 
even  obtained  praise  from  the  Times, — a 
journal  certainly  much  more  conservative 
than  radical,-— and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  two  years  ago  the  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Miners — 
one  branch  alone  of  which,  the  union  of 
southern  Staffordshire,  has  a  membership 
of  105,000 — advised  that  in  case  of  dispute 
they  should  always  have  recourse  in  the 
first  place  to  conciliatory  measures.  Some 
months  previous  to  this,  the  secretary  of  the 
large  and  flourishing  union  of  carpenters 
and  joiners  had  stigmatized  as  “  false  tac¬ 
tics  ”  and  as  a  “  proceeding  injurious  to  the 
general  interests  ”  the  tempting  position 
which  led  workmen  to  be  very  exacting 


when  business  is  prosperous  and  labor  in 
great  demand,  without  putting  themselves 
in  the  place  of  the  manufacturers  when,  on 
the  contrary,  industry  languishes  and  labor 
is  largely  in  supply  beyond  the  demand. 
Doubtless  unionists  have  not  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  shown  themselves  as  possessed 
of  much  wisdom.  There  was  reason  for  re¬ 
garding  as  impudent  and  oppressive  their 
attitude  in  respect  to  piece-work  during  the 
strike  of  the  metal-workers  of  Erith  ;  and  it 
might  be  thought  that  a  glimmering  of  those 
ideas  which  had  triumphed  in  the  balls  of  the 
Luxembourg  in  1818  had  crossed  the  Chan¬ 
nel  and  struck  a  blow  at  the  native  good 
sense  of  English  workingmen.  But  would 
it  not  be  childish  to  look  for  perpetual  wis¬ 
dom  in  unionism,  a  wisdom  for  each  day 
and  every  moment,  which  is  not  the  lot  of 
man ;  and  to  suppose  that  human  passions 
are  not  as  strong  in  associations  as  in  indi¬ 
viduals,  nay,  even  stronger  ? 

In  short,  if  we  do  not  share  Mr.  Howell’s 
enthusiam  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  feel 
towards  Trades-unions  the  repugnance  and 
uneasiness  of  Mr.  Greg  and  many  others. 
In  themselves  these  associations  have  noth¬ 
ing  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
modern  industry,  that  is  to  say,  freedom  of 
labor,  and  they  have  this  advantage,  that 
their  existence  and  their  functions  teach 
that,  outside  of  Utopian  combinations  or 
violent  processes,  there  is  no  regulator  for 
labor  except  the  inflexible  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Brought  face  to  face  with  the  re¬ 
ality,  or  better  with  the  necessity  of  things, 
English  workingmen  have  learned,  though 
they  have  not  always  given  their  assent  to  it, 
that  even  when  combined  in  societies  it 
does  not  belong  to  them  to  increase  their 
wages  when  there  is  a  good  supply  of  work, 
any  more  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  to  reduce  them  when  hands  are 
scarce  and  barely  suffice  for  imperative  pi  o- 
duction. 

The  friends  and  the  enemies  of  unions 
agree  in  the  fact  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  working  corporations  of  ancient 
times.  The  former  find  in  this  circum¬ 
stance,  as  Mr.  Howell  says,  their  raison 
d  ’etre  ;  while  the  latter  object  to  this  and 
show  them  to  be  the  simple  continuation  of 
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institutions  which  are  wholly  superannuated 
and  henceforth  entirely  useless.  But  these 
views  are  unsatisfactory  to  Mr.  Howell, 
particularly  the  last ;  and  if  he  has  no  doubt 
as  to  the  relation  which  he  himself  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  establish  ;  if  he  looks  upon  the 
Trades-unions  of  to-day  as  the  successors 
of  the  old  Craft-guilds,  they  are,  he  hastens 
to  add,  successors  sprung  from  entirely  new 
economic  and  social  conditions,  whose  exist¬ 
ence  would  not  be  justified  if  it  could  not 
plead  more  powerful  reasons  for  existing 
than  an  ancient  lineage.  This  leads  to  a 
separation  from  those  awakened  dreamers 
who,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  face  of 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  freedom  and 
division  of  labor,  extol  the  barbarous  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  middle  ages,  with  its  appren¬ 
tices  whom  the  widow  or  the  heirs  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  could  hire  out,  engage,  or  even  sell  to 
others  in  the  same  trade ;  its  journeymen 
who  could  have  no  direct  business  with  the 
public,  nor  “  run  ”  a  shop  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count  ;  its  master-monopolists  who  were 
themselves  very  often  divided  into  little 
branches  of  the  same  trade,  so  that  shoe¬ 
makers  who  worked  on  new  leather  were 
quite  distinct  from  cobblers  or  workers  on 
old  leather,  who  were  restricted  to  mending 
boots  and  shoes  and  to  using  old  leather; 
— as  sword-cutlers  who  made  the  sword- 
blades  could  make  neither  the  trimmings 
for  the  sword-belt,  nor  the  ring  for  the 
scabbard.  But  on  this  point  unionists  them¬ 
selves  do  not  entirely  agree  with  their  oblig¬ 
ing  advocate,  whose  views  are  both  sensible 
and  liberal,  since  he  admits  that  the  rules 
of  some  of  the  unions  have  contained,  or  do 
contain,  provisions  hostile  to  freedom  of 
labor,  and  entreats  them  to  annul  them  as 
soon  as  possible ;  not  only  because  they  are 
offensive  in  their  nature,  but  also  because 
they  act  injuriously  on  the  workmen  them¬ 
selves,  since  all  of  the  new  applications  of 
science  and  of  art  to  industry  must  add  in 
the  end  to  the  productive  power  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation,  and  increase  the  sum  of  the 
work  placed  at  the  disposal  of  its  artisans. 

But  if  much  is  to  be  produced,  much  work 
must  be  done  ;  and  while  many  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  on  the  other  side  of  the  British 


Channel  are  asking  themselves  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish  laborer  works  enough,  the  unionists  are 
striving  to  secure  a  new  decrease  in  the  hours 
of  daily  labor.  But  the  author  of  the  “  Con¬ 
flicts  of  Labor  and  Capital  ”  treats  lightly 
the  fears  which  foreign  competition  occa¬ 
sions  ;  and  when  he  glances  at  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
year  1700  to  the  year  1877 — $28,  455,000  in 
the  former  and  $1,333,655,000  in  the  latter 
— he  feels  altogether  re-assured,  taking  into 
consideration,  especially,  the  crisis  of  the 
five  last  years.  But  this  feeling  of  quiet  sat¬ 
isfaction  is  not  universal,  as  is  shown  by  an 
article  published  some  months  ago  in  the 
Statist,  which  the  Journal  of  the  statistical 
society  republished  in  a  recent  issue.  Its 
author  is  dismayed  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  ten  countries  which  have  been  Great 
Britain’s  best  customers — to  wit,  British  In¬ 
dia,  Germany,  the  United  States,  France, 
Holland,  China,  Canada,  the  West  Indies, 
Turkey  and  Russia, — purchased  of  her  in 
1876  not  more  than  $600,000,000  worth 
of  her  various  products,  while  they  fur¬ 
nished  her  with  food  and  other  articles  of 
produce  amounting  to  $620,000,000  in  value. 
He  compares  the  great  difference  in  the  to¬ 
tal  value  of  England’s  importations  of  provis¬ 
ions,  etc.,  in  1857  and  in  1877 — $320,000,000 
and  $900,000,000  respectively — and  finds 
the  situation  one  of  extreme  gravity. 

For  the  development  of  her  industries 
England  should  not  henceforth  dream  of 
using  the  weapon  of  the  protective  system 
which  she  has  broken  in  her  own  hands. 
Thus  the  writer  in  the  Statist,  to  meet  the 
danger  which  he  exposes,  speaks  only  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  reduce  more  and  more  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  English  articles,  and  to  open 
new  markets  for  their  products.  If  he  does 
not  yield  to  an  imaginary  fear, — and  this  is 
not  the  time  to  examine  that  point, — he 
must  be  greatly  dismayed  to  see  the  pro¬ 
gramme  which  so  many  unionists  seem  to 
have  drawn  up  for  themselves — to  work 
less  than  the  laborers  on  the  Continent,  and 
to  be  paid  higher  wages — for,  as  Mr.  How¬ 
ell  himself  admits,  English  workmanship 
in  the  various  branches  of  production  has 
deteriorated.  Ad.  F.  dc  Font  per  tuis. 
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Coquoit,  January  3,  18 — . 

Dear  Tom : 

Would  you  believe  that  a  man  could  be  ut¬ 
terly  and  honestly  weary  of  the  world  and 
himself  at  twenty-eight  ?  No,  you  brave  old 
fellow,  you,  with  your  whole-hearted  faith 
in  humanity,  your  theories  for  patching  up 
the  shattered  old  hulk  of  society,  could 
never  understand  the  state  of  mind  which 
may  cause  a  fellow  with  moderate  talents 
and  education  like  myself  to  fold  his  hands 
idly  and  drift  along  with  the  tide,  wherever 
it  may  choose  to  carry  him.  You  have 
known  some  of  my  dreams  and  enthu¬ 
siasms,  but  their  results  were  always  so 
small  that  you  are  quite  justified  in  con¬ 
sidering  me  “  an  idler,”  as  you  said  last 
night. 

Tom,  if  you  knew  the  restless,  ferment- 
ins  inner  life  that  has  been  mine  ever 
since  I  can  remember,  you  would  pity  me 
for  having  found  no  settled  faith,  no  sure 
path  to  tread  before  now.  But  first,  before 
I  go  on  with  this  self-dissection,  let  me  tell 
you  of  my  whereabouts,  for  I  know  you  are 
wondering  what  guiding  spirit,  whether  evil 
or  good,  brought  me  to  this  out-of-the-way 
place.  The  explanation  may  be  put  down 
in  one  sentence — I  wanted  to  get  away  from 
myself.  Now  don’t  perpetrate  a  bull  and 
say  I  have  brought  myself  with  me.  What 
I  mean  is  that  I  am  so  tired  of  old  associa^ 
tions  and  habits  that  I  wanted  to  leave  them 
for  a  while,  and  see  if  I  could  begin  life,  or 
rather  a  new  phase  of  life,  on  a  different 
basis.  I  am  tired  of  continually  fighting 
and  questioning  myself  as  to  whether  there 
really  is  anything  to  be  striven  for  or  not, 
and  in  absolute  solitude  I  want  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  this  same  refractory 
self  which  shall  teach  it  to  lie  quiet  under  a 
crust  of  indifference  at  least,  if  all  higher 
serenity  prove  unattainable. 

The  decision  of  the  matter  was  this  :  yes¬ 
terday  morning  Gardner  dropped  in  for  a 
minute  on  the  way  down  to  his  studio.  He 
was  shiveringly  congratulating  himself  on 
having  got  back  to  town,  as  he  had  been  for 
a  week  at  some  small  place  on  the  Cape  for 


scenic  effects.  You  know  what  a  sensitively 
nervous  and  impressionable  creature  he  is  ? 
Well,  as  one  might  imagine,  he  painted 
almost  Stygian  horrors  from  the  uninterest¬ 
ing  features  of  his  stopping-place.  I  said 
that  the  very  name  Cape  Cod  always  smacked 
to  me  of  nor’  westers,  a  fishy  smell  in  the 
bleak  wind,  and  that  I  should  expect  every 
third  person  to  button-hole  me  a  la  Ancient 
Mariner,  and  insist  on  telling  me  a  tale  of 
the  sea.  But  the  little  fellow  who  had  gone 
down  to  sketch  from  nature  only  shivered 
as  he  started  to  go,  and  said,  “  It ’s  a  land 
of  sand  and  scrub-oaks.  If  you  ever  want 
to  turn  hermit,  go  there.”  How  the  good 
old  lady  Nature  must  have  laughed  indul¬ 
gently  when  Gardner  went  down  there  to 
take  her  picture !  She  knew  he  no  more 
deserves  the  name  of  artist  when  he  d.ires 
not  look  on  her  bleakness  and  shadows. 
As  I  said,  that  decided  me.  I  thought,  now 
here  is  an  isolated  corner  of  the  United 
States  within  traveling  distance.  I  will 
pack  up  my  few  indispensables  and  go.  So 
Tom,  when  you  come  into  my  room  to-night 
for  the  accustomed  chat  and  cigar,  you  will 
find  solitude,  not  a  spark  among  the  ashes 
on  the  hearth,  and  if  you  care  to  explore  a 
vacant  place  or  two  among  the  books.  I 
have  taken  Shakespeare  simply  because  he 
has  n’t  the  poor  taste  to  obtrude  any  mor¬ 
alizing  of  his  own,  he  does  n't  attempt  to 
unriddle  the  riddle  or  straighten  out  the 
tangled  threads  of  existence.  That  and 
two  or  three  German  books  will  suffice  me. 
In  fact,  I  aimed  at  starting  out  equipped  as 
I  should  wish  to  be  for  a  desert  island. 
You  know  how  cold  it  wTas  in  the  afternoon  ? 
Well,  imagine  my  long  bleak  ride  between 
bare,  brown  fields  in  the  face  of  a  wind 
that  rattled  everything  movable  about  the 
train,  and  crept  in  through  every  crack. 
The  passengers  dropped  off  one  by  one  as 
we  passed  station  after  station,  and  the  cars 
were  uncoupled  until  there  w'ere  but  two 
left,  rattling  forlornly  along.  For  you  see 
our  destination  was  the  last  station  on  the 
road,  and  I  hugged  myself  mentally  at  such 
evident  progress  toward  the  end  of  the 
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world,  and  physically  because  I  was  shiver¬ 
ing.  My  fellow-travelers  gathered  about 
the  stove  in  the  corner  and  talked  of  town 
affairs,  the  hot  baked  beans  that  awaited 
them  for  supper,  but  I  only  drew  the  collar 
of  my  ulster  up  higher,  retreated  into  my 
shell  and  thought :  “  Good  people,  I ’m  only 
a  spectator  in  life,  no  longer  an  actor.  I ’ve 
withdrawn  from  the  boards.  You  amuse 
me  with  your  innocent  prattle,  but  I  cannot 
give  up  my  solitude  and  become  one  of  you, 
even  so  much  as  by  hugging  the  same  dirty 
little  stove.”  However,  I  paid  for  my  lux¬ 
ury,  as  it  seems  people  invariably  must,  for 
when  we  finally  swung  slowly  into  our  sta¬ 
tion  as  if  by  force  of  inertia  I  was  benumbed 
with  cold.  Now  comes  the  piquant  part  of 
my  narrative.  You,  prosaic  fellow,  would 
have  preferred  seating  yourself  in  a  luxu¬ 
rious  carriage  to  be  driven  to  a  palace  hotel 
with  all  modern  conveniences ;  I,  feeling 
just  emancipated  from  civilization,  gloried 
in  finding  there  was  no  equipage  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  I  was  forced  to  inquire 
my  way  to  a  respectable  boarding-house, 
and  when  the  two  boys  who  offered  to  direct 
me  proposed  going  across  lots  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  my  Mecca  was  found.  We 
.stumbled  through  several  fields,  over  rocks 
and  walls,  stumbled  up  to  a  house  only  to 
be  distinguished  in  the  blackness  by  the 
flaming  eyes  of  windows,  and  knocked  for 
admittance.  I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you 
the  genuine  landlady  who  appeared,  and 
smilingly  answered  my  demands  for  supper, 
and  a  room  for  any  number  of  weeks  I 
might  choose  to  occupy  it.  She  is  short, 
with  a  rosy,  baked-apple  face,  a  look  of 
shrewdness  and  business  talent  in  the  eyes 
and  about  the  prim  mouth,  and  her  dress 
seems  to  constitute  a  sort  of  mail  composed 
of  a  good  many  pieces. 

For  instance,  there  are  many  superfluous 
articles,  such  as  aprons,  small  shawls  and 
knit  jackets — but  as  I ’m  not  very  familiar 
with  the  technicalities  of  feminine  attire 
I  won’t  go  on,  especially  as  you  might  not 
be  able  to  appreciate  if  I  did.  But  I  must 
cut  my  gossiping  vein  short,  and  only  say 
that  after  a  hot  supper  here  I  am  in  my 
cozy  room  with  a  crackling  fire,  while  the 
very  house  is  shaken  by  the  wind  and  at 


intervals  a  fog-horn  sounds  dolefully  across 
the  water. 

And  now  with  fire  and  light,  time  and 
the  mood  for  it  “  quite  unlimited,”  as  Mr. 
Tetterby  would  say,  I  am  going  to  treat  you 
to  a  sort  of  self-analysis,  partly  to  justify 
myself  as  I  have  not  yet  done  under  your 
attacks,  but  chiefly  to  indulge  my  present 
mood  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction  to 
the  utmost.  You  say  I  am  young,  talented, 
and  accountable  to  the  suffering  race,  if  not 
to  the  pow7er  that  made  me,  for  sitting  down 
in  idleness  and  not  devoting  myself  to  the 
world’s  good. 

To  take  the  first  of  your  arguments :  I  am 
not  young  for  I  have  grown  old  too  fast. 
Do  you  know,  Tom,  the  most  beautiful  idea 
in  the  world  to  me  is  that  of  glorious  youth, 
conquering  the  dragon  in  its  path,  the  dis¬ 
daining  foot  spurning  everything  vile  and 
unworthy  ?  Life  was  to  me  years  ago  a  brill¬ 
iant  vista  opening  into  untrodden  fields  of 
wonder.  If  I  caught  a  backward  glimpse 
through  the  dim  scenes  of  history  of  the 
slain  and  disappointed,  it  could  not  shake 
my  faith  in  all  daring  ideals. 

To  live  was  glorious ;  to  die  was  to  meet 
a  hero’s  fate.  I  had  unbounded  faith  in  my 
own  powers  and  the  wonders  that  must  be¬ 
fall  me.  But  any  one  with  moderate  ambi¬ 
tion  and  talents  may  hope  for  a  brilliant 
destiny  till  the  time  comes  for  him  to  decide 
on  the  path  he  is  to  illumine.  I  made  my 
little  vei-ses  and  found  them — rhymes.  Prose 
was  too  manly  an  art  for  me  then.  Music — 
you  know  my  success  there,  but  you  never 
guessed  the  failure.  Do  you  think  I  could 
bear  to  become  merely  a  passable  performer, 
while  tones  and  harmonies  haunted  me  that 
I  could  never  put  into  form,  or  rather  into 
sound  ?  It  has  been  my  curse  that  I  have 
not  been  content  with  imitation  even  of  the 
highest.  I  aspired  to  become  a  creator. 
Nature  gave  me  the  irrepressible  impulse 
which  inspires  the  poet,  prophet  and  artist 
to  speak,  to  tell  his  version  of  the  everlast¬ 
ing  story  of  the  universe  in  his  own  way, 
but  she  gave  only  the  desire  without  the 
power  of  satisfying  it.  When  you  talk  of 
my  talents  I  grant  that  I  might  do  some 
work  which  would  be  above  mediocrity,  but 
neither  aptitude  nor  skill  constitute  the  di- 
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vine  strength  of  genius,  compelling  one  to 
labor  whether  he  will  or  no.  Suppose  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  attaining  an  assured,  perhaps  con¬ 
spicuous  position,  what  better  end  should  I 
serve  by  figuring  as  Professor  Grant,  author 
of  “  Treatise  on  Popular  Education  ”  and 
“  Improvement  of  the  Masses,”  than  as  Max¬ 
well  Grant,  plain  citizen  ?  You  see  I  cannot 
put  all  my  energies  into  the  first  work  that 
comes  to  hand  without  the  question  con¬ 
fronting  me  at  every  step,  “ To  what  end?” 
I  know  what  you  would  say, — that  when  the 
ideal  in  art  is  too  high  to  be  striven  for, 
choose  a  more  common  path  and  minister  to 
lower  needs.  I  know,  theoretically,  that  this 
is  the  thing  to  do,  but  art  is  not  to  be  given 
up  without  a  struggle  ;  a  struggle  none  the 
less  bitter  from  the  fact  that  one  may  feel 
himself  worthy  of  loving  it  inasmuch  as  he 
could  see  his  unworthiness  of  interpreting 
it.  An  unknown  something  is  lacking  from 
his  nature;  the  parts  are  harmonious  but 
there  is  one  thing  needed  to  make  up  the 
perfect  whole — the  keystone  of  the  arch. 
As  for  more  common  prosaic  work,  I  am 
still  enough  of  the  idealist  to  demand  an 
enthusiasm,  a  grand  motive  power  instead 
of  the  mere  desire  of  being  busy.  I  have, 
perhaps,  given  myself  too  much  to  specula¬ 
tions  and  abstractions  to  understand  and 
sympathize  heartily  with  the  real  needs  of 
individual  life.  If  I  had  had  less  money,  I 
might,  in  the  struggle  for  a  foothold  in  the 
world,  have  spent  the  strength  which  has  so 
far  gone  to  theorize  about  life  in  active  liv¬ 
ing  itself.  So  here  I  am,  a  failure  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  judging  from  what  I  had 
intended  my  achievements  to  be  and  what 
they  really  are.  And  even  now  a  dying  hope 
sometimes  lifts  its  feeble  head— the  hope  of 
a  battle  for  some  lasting  good,  of  a  victory 
or  welcome  death. 

What  will  the  struggle  be  ?  or  do  the  gods 
despise  my  services  too  much  to  let  me  earn 
my  knightly  spurs  ? 

Good  night ;  the  fire  burns  low  and  all  the 
house  is  quiet.  I  shall  not  be  stirred  from 
the  depths  again  very  soon  as  I  have  been 
to-night,  so  my  next  letter  shall  be  of  the 
people  I  find  here,  if  they  prove  worthy  your 
interest.  Yours, 


January  11. 

Dear  Tom : 

I  have  struck  a  vein  of  human  nature 
here  1  The  people,  most  of  them  ordinary 
in  the  last  degree,  interest  me  intensely. 
Now  in  my  place  you  would  be  bored  to 
death  ;  humanity  has  no  charms  for  you  un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  a  cancer  or  broken  leg. 
That’s  how  you  lose,  my  boy,  in  being  de¬ 
voted  to  a  profession  ;  you  have  n’t  the  grand 
impartiality  of  a  looker-on  like  me.  Let  me 
tell  you  the  story  of  the  last  week,  though 
you  will  find  it  a  story  without  beginning, 
incident  or  end,  it  is  such  a  quiet  and  com¬ 
monplace  chronicle.  In  the  first  place,  it 
seems  that  the  natives  here  can’t  quite  grasp 
the  idea  of  an  “uncommercial  traveler,” 
and  have  been  cautiously  making  inves¬ 
tigations  as  to  my  purpose  in  leaving  the  city 
to  spend  a  month  or  two  here  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  At  first  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  I  was  an  artist,  owing  to  Gardner’s 
having  preceded  me,  and  Mrs.  Pickering, 
the  landlady,  would  casually  remark  on  the 
good  view  to  be  obtained  from  certain  pla¬ 
ces,  but  my  stony  indifference  to  everything 
of  the  kind  soon  killed  that  suspicion.  Then, 
with  an  insane  idea  that  I  might  be  travel¬ 
ing  for  my  health,  she  one  day  asked  me 
after  an  embarrassed  pause  if  city  life 
agreed  with  me,  and  on  my  coolly  answering 
that  it  did  she  said  “  Oh,”  and  lapsed  into 
a  moody  silence.  As  to  the  boarders,  for 
this  is  a  model  boardinghouse,  they  remind 
me  of  “  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle¬ 
stick  maker,”  or  any  other  assembly  of  pub¬ 
lic  officers.  There  is  the  telegraph  operator, 
a  young  exquisite  with  about  half  an  inch  of 
forehead  shaded  by  a  fringe  of  yellow  hair 
parted  in  the  middle.  The  only  noticeable 
thing  about  him  is  the  fragrance  of  com¬ 
bined  hair  oil  and  cologne  which  precedes 
his  coming  and  lingers  after  he  goes.  There 
is  the  store-keeper,  who  is  a  blustering,  re¬ 
tired  whaler  ;  the  milliner,  a  tall  and  stately 
young  lady  with  an  abundance  of  red  locks 
and  much  blue  drapery  ;  but  these  are  all 
ordinary  types,  as  you  see,  and  you  must 
approve  my  sagacity  in  saving  the  rarest 
specimen  for  the  last— the  school-teacher. 
She  is  a  small  and  at  first  glance  a  very  or¬ 
dinary  body,  but  look  at  her  more  closely 
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and  you  will  see  she  has  a  forehead  whose 
like  is  not  found  among  female  nonentities, 
and  though  so  quiet  generally,  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  sudden  haughtiness  of  manner,  a 
spirited  poise  of  the  head,  as  if  she  chose  to 
repel  intruders.  Add  a  colorless  face,  wavy, 
dark  hair  wound  in  heavy  braids  round  and 
round  the  small  head,  and  eyes  veiled  by 
dark  lashes.  I  have  a  theory  that  the  eyes 
themselves  are  of  that  rare  gray  that  deepens 
into  black  under  excitement  and  in  warmer 
moods  melts  into  blue,  but  it  is  only  a 
theory,  for  as  yet  I  have  never  seen  them 
distinctly. 

My  first  attempt  at  conversation  with  this 
Miss  Priscilla  Burns  met  with  such  a  de¬ 
cided  rebuff  that  it  was  some  days  before  I 
dared  again  perpetrate  such  a  piece  of  au¬ 
dacity.  It  was  one  night  after  tea,  and  I 
had  lingered  a  few  minutes  in  the  common 
sitting-room  before  taking  my  final  depart¬ 
ure  upstairs.  The  only  light  in  the  room 
was  from  the  glow  of  the  coal  fire,  and  in 
the  half  twilight  I  could  see  the  small  figure 
of  Miss  Burns  at  the  window.  I  was  in  an 
idle,  careless  mood,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  little  conversation  with  her  might  be 
amusing,  and  also  that  it  would  be  but  civil 
since  we  were  the  only  occupants  of  the 
room.  Accordingly  I  opened  my  lips  and 
spake,  and  if  I  had  searched  my  brain  for 
hours  no  more  inane  remark  could  have 
been  the  result. 

“  Are  you  fond  of  teaching  ?  ” 

A  swift  turn  of  the  head  toward  me ; 
“No  sir,  1  hate  it,”  and  she  was  looking 
out  of  the  window  again. 

“  How  many  scholars  have  you,”  again 
my  stupidity  prompted  me  to  say. 

“  Thirty-one.” 

“  Quite  a  small  number  for  such  a  town, 
is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  An  average  number.” 

Now  I  leave  it  to  you,  Tom,  if  I  deserved 
such  coolness.  A  thousand  miles  or  so  be¬ 
yond  nowhere  two  human  beings  might 
surely  be  civil  to  one  another.  And,  mind 
you,  the  freezing  effect  was  n’t  at  all  in  the 
words,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
spoken.  You  would  have  thought  there 
had  been  a  deadly  feud  between  our  great 
grandfathers  which  we  were  bound  to  per¬ 


petuate.  I  have  kept  at  a  most  respectful 
distance  since. 

January  12. 

An  event  of  interest ;  nay,  even  of  excite¬ 
ment  !  Last  night  the  kind  fates  decreed 
that  my  stove  should  smoke,  so' I  was  forced 
to  betake  myself  and  the  volume  of  Goethe 
I  had  been  reading  down  to  the  sitting- 
room.  After  tea  I  went  for  a  short  walk, 
and  coming  back  I  found  that  Miss  Burns 
had  taken  up  the  book  and  was  so  absorbed 
in  it  that  she  did  not  at  first  notice  my  en¬ 
trance.  Of  course  when  she  did  she  imme¬ 
diately  closed  the  book,  and  equally  of 
course  I  made  a  dozen  or  so  polite  disclaim¬ 
ers  as  to  wanting  it,  and  then  to  sound  my 
lady’s  capacity  I  said, 

“  You  read  German  ?  ” 

“  Only  a  word  here  and  there,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “  I  cannot  get  far  without  the  aid 
of  a  dictionary.” 

I  asked  what  she  liked,  and  then,  having 
mentioned  something  with  which  she  was 
not  familiar,  began  to  read  extracts  here 
and  there  from  Goethe.  Though  she  can  be 
an  iceberg,  there  is,  as  I  thought,  smoulder¬ 
ing  fire  enough  in  her  nature.  Her  cheeks 
flushed  into  one  deep  crimson  stain,  her 
eyes  shone  black  beneath  the  lashes  so  sel¬ 
dom  lifted,  and  I  could  see  that  the  very 
spirit  of  the  poetry  moved  her.  When  the 
words  were  not  familiar  the  harmony  of 
tone  and  time  suggested  their  meaning. 
Miss  Pickering  cariie  in  and  sat  in  surprised 
admiration,  evidently  divided  between  awe 
of  such  attainments  as  would  enable  us  to 
read  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  astonish¬ 
ment  to  think  we  had  sat  at  her  table  for 
W7eeks  without  giving  a  sign  of  our  marvel¬ 
ous  powers  in  every-day  intercourse.  So  we 
spent  two  delightful  hours  until  the  other 
boarders  began  to  drop  in.  Her  enthusiasm 
was  contagious,  and  though  she  said  but  lit¬ 
tle  it  was  only,  perhaps,  through  distrust  of 
her  own  powers  and  opinions  and  not  from 
lack  of  ability.  Yrou  must  be  surprised  to 
hear  me  go  on  at  such  length  about  a  person 
I  have  only  known  two  weeks,  but  here  is 
real  material.  I  mean  to  study  her  and 
sometime  put  her  into  a  little  story  to  be¬ 
guile  an  idle  hour.  And  now  of  my  un¬ 
worthy  self,  of  whom  you  ask  with  such  an 
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undeserved  interest.  You  say  you  cannot 
understand  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  I  am 
in;  you  wish  I  would  take  life  healthfully 
and  naturally.  Dear  boy,  it  is  the  old  Faust 
problem.  I  have  not,  to  be  sure,  sounded 
the  depths  and  measured  the  heights  of  all 
knowledge  and  delight,  but  I  have  gone  far 
enough  to  see  that  desires  and  demands  on 
life  are  boundless,  and  that  they  will  not  be 
satisfied.  As  I  have  told  you  so  often,  I 
have  aspired  to  some  work,  some  creation 
which  I  might  call  good.  Do  you  see  what  I 
mean?  A  radical  satisfaction  in  life.  But 
believe  me,  I  am  not  going  on  in  this  self- 
tormenting  way.  I  shall,  I  must,  come  to 
some  stand-point  soon  from  which  I  can  see 
a  distinct  path.  Good-night,  dear  fellow. 

Max. 

Dear  Tom: 

I  am  drifting  with  the  tide,  and  as  long  as 
it  is  n’t  one  with  a  powerful  swell  and  roar 
it  casts  me  gently  into  shallow  inlets  and 
bays,  all  of  which  is  metaphorical  for  the 
fact  that  I  have  fallen  in  with  this  quiet  kind 
of  life  as  if  I  never  meant  to  leave  it,  and  do 
whatever  circumstances  place  in  my  way  for 
interest  or  amusement.  For  instance,  to¬ 
night  when  I  found  all  the  family  gone  to 
prayer-meeting  I  turned  my  own  steps 
thither.  It  was  in  the  school-house,  a  bare, 
bleak  building  with  hacked  desks  and  inky 
floor,  not  a  pleasant  spot  to  be  seen  in  it. 
Here  it  is,  thought  I,  that  Priscilla  Burns 
spends  her  days,  and  as  if  the*thought  had 
power  to  call  her  before  me  I  glanced  up 
and  saw  her  sitting  opposite.  She  looked 
pale  and  tired,  her  head  resting  wearily 
against  the  wall,  the  eyes  half  closed.  There 
W'as  something  so  girlish  and  delicate  about 
her  face,  shaded  by  its  waves  of  dark  hair, 
that  I  sat  admiring  and  pitying  her  as  one 
would  pity  a  child. 

But  one  can  scarcely  gaze  at  a  person  for 
full  five  minutes  without  some  magnetism 
in  the  glance  taking  effect,  and  the  lids  of 
Priscilla’s  eyes  slowly  lifted  in  obedience  to 
mine.  She  blushed,  turned  aside  her  head 
with  an  air  of  annoyance  and  began  to  lis¬ 
ten  intently  to  Deacon  King  telling  his  ex¬ 
perience.  I  turned  away  my  eyes  discreetly 
also,  and  tried  in  vain  to  fix  a  thought  on 
the  Deacon’s  metaphysical  struggles.  One 


hour  and  a  half  went  by  and  the  interest  in 
the  meeting  was  unabated.  I  mentally  cal¬ 
culated  that  three-fourths  of  the  people  had 
told  their  experiences  and  it  now  remained 
for  the  rest  to  go  through  the  same  pro¬ 
gramme.  How  long  would  it  take  ?  Tired 
nature  recoiled  from  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  At  this  point,  when  I  was  gazing 
fixedly  before  me,  and  the  red  roses  on  a  hat 
in  front  were  multiplying  themselves  into 
whole  conservatories  full  before  my  drowsy 
eyes,  I  became  aware  of  Priscilla  Burns 
coming  hastily  toward  the  door,  evidently 
faint  and  sick  from  the  hot,  heavy  air.  I 
opened  the  door  for  her,  and  then,  like  a 
bird  that  sees  liberty  through  an  unaccus¬ 
tomed  crevice  in  his  cage,  I  could  not  re¬ 
sist  stepping  out  into  the  free  moonlight. 
Priscilla  (how  she  would  dispose^of  me  with 
one  glance  if  she  knew  I  took  such  a  liberty 
with  her  name  !)  was  sitting  on  the  steps,  a 
tinge  of  color  already  in  her  cheeks. 

“  Why  did  you  come  ?  ”  she  said  ;  “  I  only 
needed  to  get  into  the  fresh  air.” 

Then  as  I  had  no  answer  to.  make  she 
went  on  a  little  pettishly  : 

“  It  serves  me  right  for  coming,  for  I  had 
a  headache  at  starting,  and  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  how  hot  and  stuffy  that  room  can 
be  if  it  is  n’t  ventilated.” 

“  Are  you  better  now  ?  ”  I  asked  as  she 
rose. 

“  Yes,  thank  you,  I ’m  going  home,”  and 
then  as  I  started  to  accompany  her,  “  don ’t 
let  me  take  you  from  the  meeting.” 

This  was  irresistible.  I  had  been  laugh¬ 
ing  internally  all  the  while  at  her  brusque 
treatment  of  me,  but  this  last  magnanimous 
resolution  not  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure 
of  stifling  struck  us  both  as  being  a  little  too 
much,  and  we  laughed  together.  Then,  as 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  a  good  time  amicably,  I  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  slight  thaw  induced  by  the 
laugh  to  offer  my  arm,  which  she  accepted, 
and  we  were  marching  calmly  away  before 
she  had  time  to  recover  her  dignity.  The 
spirit  of  audacity  possessed  me,  and  I 
said : 

“  Why  do  you  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  mor¬ 
tal  enemy,  Miss  Burns?  Is  it  the  subtle 
aroma  of  the  profession  which,  not  content 
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with  keeping  the  school  children  in  awe, 
must  envelop  me  also  ?  ” 

“  If  you  do  not  continue  to  remind  me 
that  I  am  a  school-teacher  perhaps  I  can  so 
far  forget  the  fact  as  to  be  natural.  You 
must  remember  that  your  first  attempt  at 
conversation  with  me  was  an  inquiry  as  to 
my  daily  business.” 

“  It  was  stupid,”  I  acknowledged,  “  but  it 
seems  rather  the  expected  thing  that  a  per¬ 
son  should  be  most  interested  in  his  own 
especial  profession,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Now  think  what  an  elevating  conversation 
we  might  have  had.  Our  thoughts  would 
have  been  gradually  led  up  to  theories  of 
education,  then  Plato  and  Socrates  might 
have  been  suggested,  and  no  one  can  say 
where  on  the  high  grounds  of  philosophy  we 
should  ha^  ended.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  she  answered,  “  but  any  one 
who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  education 
is  quite  willing  to  let  a  theoretical  one  alone.” 

Then  when  I,  who  had  never  thought  of 
the  subject  except  as  a  very  abstraction  in 
its  highest  bearings  on  the  race,  somewhat 
blunderingly  expressed  my  surprise  that  she 
should  talk  in  such  a  heterodox  fashion,  she 
went  on  : 

‘‘  I  can’t  imagine  many  things  worse  than 
to  be  placed  over  a  herd  of  undisciplined 
creatures,  irrational  because  of  ignorance, 
and  fight  day  after  day  against  then-  wills. 
One  should  be  mentally  and  morally  a  per¬ 
fect  rhinoceros,  for  a  person  with  any  sensi¬ 
bility  cannot  fail  to  suffer  acutely  in  such  a 
situation.” 

Our  talk  went  on  into  deeper  and  graver 
subjects.  We  had  met  when  we  were  in  no 
light  mood  and  hampered  by  no  polite  soci¬ 
ety  restrictions,  so  that  we  could  start  from 
the  stand-point  of  common  humanity  in¬ 
stead  of  any  purely  personal  ground. 

The  night  was  perfect.  We  walked  along 
the  beach  where  the  ripples  of  the  sound  came 
softly  washing  up,  and  the  moon,  at  its  full, 
sent  a  broad  track  of  light  far  over  the 
water.  We  spoke  of  German  poetry  and 
then  of  Faust,  and,  Tom,  this  small  school¬ 
teacher  has  given  me  a  new  idea,  almost  a 
revelation.  You  know  we  have  spoken  of 
the  Faust  problem  often,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  I  have  talked  of  it  with  you 


I  told  her  what  a  hopelessly  sad  idea  it  was 
to  me ;  that  of  a  soul  with  mad,  audacious 
demands  for  knowledge,  love  and  beauty, 
condemned  to  be  kept  inside  the  limits  im¬ 
posed  on  us  in  all  directions  by  our  mor¬ 
tality  ;  forced  to  feel  the  mocking  emptiness 
of  every  earthly  pleasure,  and  that  the  most 
delirious  joys  are  but  as  one  cooling  drop 
to  a  raging  thirst.  “I  think  Faust  might 
have  found  everything  in  giving  up  all,”  she 
said,  “  I  don’t  mean  in  the  orthodox  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  words,  but  if  he  could  have 
renounced  all  mere  selfish  expectations  and 
passively  delivered  himself  into  the  hands 
of  law  and  necessity,  unthinking  of  the  end 
of  his  own  path,  he  might  have  found  the 
only  true  good.”  I  asked  her  what  she  con¬ 
sidered  life  at  its  fullest  and  best  to  be,  and 
the  substance  of  her  faith  seems  to  be  Islam 
— a  submission  to  existing  laws  and  circum¬ 
stances.  “  I  believe  the  only  happiness  comes 
there,”  she  said,  “  in  yielding  implicitly  to 
the  unknown  power  that  rules  us.  Then  if 
every  longing  is  not  satisfied,  rest  content  it 
is  not  because  the  fullness  does  not  exist,  or 
because  our  needs  are  overlooked.”  It  is 
the  glimmering  of  an  idea  to  me,  and  I  fol¬ 
low  it  out  tremblingly. 

To  blindly  give  up  all,  what  I  wish  or  feel 
I  need,  for  commonplace  days  or  anything 
that  may  come  ;  to  be  empty  or  filled  as  is 
best  according  to  a  higher  judgment  than 
mine, — is  that  the  serene  acceptance  of  life 
for  which  I  have  been  longing  ? 

I  have  not  your  strictly  Christian  faith. 
I  know  my  freely  spoken  doubts  must  often 
have  seemed  to  you  like  blasphemy,  but  if  I 
can  believe  that  in  and  beyond  the  most  in¬ 
significant  life  there  lies  a  verity  and  dig¬ 
nity  that  makes  it  worth  the  living,  I  can 
fight  my  battle  triumphantly. 

A  note  only  to  Tom  to-night,  and  a  page 
or  two  to  any  familiar  spirit  who  may  be  in 
my  company  at  present.  For  what  I  am 
about  to  write  is  too  sacred,  too  much  myself, 
to  be  given  to  the  eyes  of  my  friend  even,  so 
that  when  it  is  written  I  shall  drop  it  on 
those  hot  coals  and  let  it  blaze  and  burn  to 
ashes.  I  am  happy ;  so  happy  that  there  is 
an  intensity  like  pain  in  the  feeling,  as  if  a 
touch,  a  breath  might  send  me  from  such  an 
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extreme  down  into  misery.  How  uncon¬ 
sciously  I  came  to  this  lonesome  place,  never 
guessing  that  here  I  was  to  find  everything 
my  own  life  and  nature  longed  for  in  Pris¬ 
cilla  Burns !  I  cannot  tell  when  I  first  re¬ 
alized  that  she  formed  a  part  of  my  daily 
thought  and  living,  but  from  my  first  glance 
at  her  she  never  seemed  like  any  one  else.  I 
can  call  up  distinct  pictures  of  her  which 
have  photographed  themselves  forever  on 
my  memory ;  once  sitting  by  the  fire  em¬ 
broidering  purple  and  gold  pansies  on  some 
dark,  sombre  woolen  stuff,  a  soft  flush  on 
her  cheek,  the  soft  white  hand  flitting  back 
and  forth  with  the  needle — a  picture  for  a 
man  to  frame  on  his  own  hearthstone  ;  Pen¬ 
elope  at  her  loom  could  no  more  clearly 
have  typified  the  perfect  union  of  lowly  do¬ 
mestic  cares  and  graces ;  then  again,  as  she 
comes  in  from  school  white  and  tired,  every 
spark  of  animation  gone  from  her  face. 

With  a  seemingly  haughty  indifference, 
which  really  covers  shyness  when  approached 
on  ordinary  topics,  she  glows  and  forgets 
herself  in  speaking  of  higher  things.  I  have 
at  last  persuaded  her  to  read  German  before 
me,  and  though  her  shyness  would  hardly 
allow  her  to  do  it,  she  was  only  impelled,  I 
am  sure,  by  a  stoical  anxiety  to  be  criticised 
for  her  own  good.  Her  accent  is  poor,  as  it 
may  well  be,  she  having  been  for  the  most 
part  her  own  teacher,  but  her  enthusiasm 
and  true  appreciation  of  every  beauty  are 
enough  to  inspire  any  one. 

I  have  given  up  the  solitary  evenings  in 
my  own  room  that  were  at  first  so  delightful. 
Priscilla,  who  does  not  have  the  luxury  of  a 
fire  upstairs,  takes  her  place  every  night  in 
the  sitting-room,  and  with  only  good  Mrs. 
Pickering  for  audience,  who  is  half  the  time 
asleep,  we  talk  till  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  candle-stick  maker  come  in  from  their 
respective  haunts  at  nine  o’clock. 

She  is  kind  and  friendly  to  me  simply  be¬ 
cause  she  is  so  unconscious.  With  no  so¬ 
ciety  here,  no  friends  who  care  for  the  things 
she  is  fitted  to  appreciate,  I  believe  she  is 
somewhat  grateful  for  the  pleasant  hours 
we  have  spent  together ;  they  have  made  a 
variety  in  her  monotonous  life.  Is  that  all  ? 
It  must  not,  shall  not  be  all.  Every  grain  of 
will,  every  impulse  within  me  are  bent  on 


this  one  point,  to  make  her  love  me.  When 
with  her  I  am  calm  and  composed  as  she 
herself.  1  dare  not  lose  one  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  for  fear  of  frightening  by  the  intensity 
of  my  passion.  Enough  of  rhapsody !  I 
must  do  as  I  have  begun  to  do  towards 
Tom,  avoid  mentioning  her  name,  for  it 
leads  me  further  than  I  care  to  go.  Poor 
Tom!  he  writes  to  ask  why  my  letters  are 
so  short  and  business-like  and  why  I  never 
speak  of  the  schoohteacher  who  occupied 
four  pages  a  while  ago.  I  shall  not  tell  him 
now.  If  I  am  to  be  happy  he  will  know  it 
then,  if  I  am  not — but  I  cannot  provide  for 
that  alternative.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  am  living  altogether  in  the  present, 
with  no  thought  of  a  past  that  was  like  a 
dream  compared  with  this  substance  of  re¬ 
ality.  * 

One  week  !  which  has  been  long  enough 
to  carry  me  through  sufficient  gradations 
and  revulsions  of  feeling  to  furnish  a  meta¬ 
physician  with  material  for  years  of  specu¬ 
lation.  But  the  metaphysical  aspect  is  of 
no  importance  tome;  I  can  only  think  of 
my  real,  human  happiness.  There  had  been 
a  change  to  my  watchful  eyes  in  Priscilla, 
a  shyness  in  her  manner  towards  me,  an 
avoidance  of  my  society.  It  cut  me  to  the 
heart  for  I  was  too  stupid  to  dream  it  might 
be  anything  but  dislike.  One  night  I  met 
her  on  the  shore  when  she  was  returning 
from  a  call  on  some  sick  scholar  or  indignant 
parent,  and  stung  to  the  quick  by  her  cool 
“  good  evening  ”  and  evident  desire  to  leave 
me,  I  broke  bluntly,  even  rudely  into  the 
truth.  She  was  startled,  almost  frightened 
I  believe.  To  my  accusation  that  she  had 
wholly  ignored  me  she  had  not  a  word  to 
say,  and  then — but  even  if  I  could  recall 
what  I  said  next  I  would  not  write  it.  I 
only  care  to  remember  that  she  yielded  to 
my  impetuosity  and  owned  that  she  loved 
me.  After  that  no  demur  nor  objection  to 
our  love  could  or  can  ever  move  me.  For 
she  has  objections,  serious  ones,  she  says, 
which  she  names  with  a  gravity  only  equaled 
by  the  ease  and  gayety  with  which  I  over¬ 
throw  them  all.  “In  the  first  place,”  said 
Priscilla,  “I  am  not  your  equal  in  some 
points.  Perhaps  I  personally  may  be,  but 
our  positions  in  society  are  so  different. 
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’You  are  rich  I  know,  and  though  you  are 
free  from  any  assumption  of  superiority  one 
could  tell  from  your  manner  that  you  are 
accustomed  to  what  is  most  refined  and 
luxurious  in  life;  used  to  eating  with  a  sil¬ 
ver  spoon,  in  fact.  Your  wife  must  he  a 
woman  fitted  to  shine  in  society,  and  I  could 
never,  never  fill  the  place  you  offer  me.” 
At  the  grave  dropping  of  liev  tone  here  I 
am  so  jubilant,  so  arrogant  in  my  new  happi¬ 
ness  that  I  laugh  scornfully  at  her  weak  lit¬ 
tle  arguments,  and  sweep  them  down  with 
one  assertion ;  “  I  love  you.”  It  includes 
everything  else  I  might  say.  It  tells  her 
what  she  is  to  me  in  comparison  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  That  was  but  three 
days  ago,  and  I  have  made  so  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  seeing  her,  have  so  used  my 
right  of  possession  in  demanding  from  her 
every  spare  minute  she  has,  that  it  seems  as 
if  we  had  belonged  to  one  another  for  ages, 
or  rather  as  if  the  years  when  we  did  not 
know  one  another  had  sunk  back  where  they 
deserve  to  be,  in  the  past.  If  happiness 
makes  time  fly  it  certainly  also  makes  some 
moments  seem  infinite.  She  has  told  me  the 
story  of  her  life,  a  life  so  hard,  so  full  of 
prosaic  work  for  daily  bread  and  devoid  of 
pleasures,  that  I  almost  feel  condemned  for 
having  lived  at  my  ease  while  she  has  been 
walking  such  thorny  paths.  Her  father 
and  mother  died  when  she  was  a  child;  then 
she  was  taken  by  an  aunt  who  was  kind  as 
far  as  she  knew  how  to  be,  but  unconsciously 
cruel  to  the  sensitive  child.  Cruel  because 
she  starved  her  of  what  her  ambition  and 
talents  demanded,  books,  leisure  for  study 
and  a  little  aid  in  the  path  she  knew  herself 
fitted  by  nature  to  tread.  “  She  really  liked 
me,  I  think,”  said  Priscilla,  “  but  on  a  farm 
you  know  there  is  not  much  ready  money, 
even  for  those  who  are  entitled  to  it.  It 
was  natural  they  should  feel  I  was  in  the 
way,  and  that  they  should  fully  appreciate 
their  own  charity  in  doing  so  much  for  me. 
So  partly  from  a  desire  for  independence, 
and  partly  because  I  wanted  a  different  life, 
I  succeeded  in  teaching  a  term  or  two  of  a 
district  school,  then  went  to  a  private  school 
where  I  took  a  few  classes  in  return  for 
tuition  in  several  branches,  then  more  dis¬ 
trict  school,  and  here  I  am,  as  you  see.” 


And  here  I  am  determined  she  shall  not  be 
long.  She  has  no  other  claims  to  consider, 
no  friends  who  have  a  right  to  dictate  or 
even  advise  her,  and  why  should  we  wait 
before  beginning  our  new  life  together  ? 

February  21. 

Dear  Tom: 

Sweep  up  the  hearth  and  draw  out  the 
battered  old  arm-chairs  in  which  we  have 
held  so  many  councils,  for  to-morrow  night 
I  shall  be  home  and  in  your  room  as  soon 
as  you  have  shaken  from  your  mind  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  day’s  dissections  or  am¬ 
putations.  And  have  your  pipe  well  filled, 
too,  for  I  have  somewhat  to  say  which  will 
demand  a  hazy  atmosphere,  and  the  medi¬ 
tative,  confidential  mood  which  is  only  in¬ 
duced  by  smoke.  I  ’ll  prepare  you  now  by 
saying  that  no  cure  could  be  more  effective 
for  a  diseased  mind  than  the  one  wrought 
at  Cape  Cod  on  mine.  But  why  should  n’t 
I  tell  you  at  once,  and  it  may  be  somewhat 
easier  on  paper  than  confronting  your  hon¬ 
est  phiz,  that  I  am  going  to  be  married,  and 
very  soon  too?  There,  it  is  out !  I  leave  all 
explanations,  all  particulars,  even  to  her 
name,  until  to-morrow  night,  and  shall  be 
mightily  disappointed  if  you  do  not  die  of 
curiosity  in  the  mean  time.  And  now  all 
joking  aside,  for  I  am  afraid  that  in  the 
shamefaced  manner  of  men  when  we  meet 
we  shall  as  usual  conceal  our  serious  mood 
under  a  light  one,  let  me  say  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  life  and  personality  of  this 
woman  coming  in  contact  with  mine  has 
changed  the  current  of  my  thought  com¬ 
pletely,  and  I  hope  forever.  There  is  no  more 
doubt  left  me  of  the  solemnity,  the  supreme 
importance  of  every-day  life,  because  I  have 
found  an  interest  in  the  human  I  never  had 
before.  The  divine  and  ideal  are  not  less¬ 
ened  in  importance  to  me,  but  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  right  for  man  to  look  altogether 
away  from  the  poor  little  planet  where  he 
is  born.  It  is  not  only  his  privilege  to  at¬ 
tempt  daring  flights  into  the  unknown,  but 
to  make  harmonious  the  workings  of  com¬ 
mon  existence.  When  I  say  this  revolution 
has  been  wrought  in  me  by  her,  I  mean 
rather  that  it  has  taken  place  from  the  mere 
fact  of  my  loving  her.  Love  has  created  me 
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a  home,  has  given  me  my  own  little  foot¬ 
hold  on  the  earth  which  makes  me  think 
more  kindly  of  the  whole  globe.  As  to 
whether  these  new  ideas  will  change  my  ex¬ 
ternal  life  I  cannot  say ;  my  past  failures, 
at  least,  can  be  more  easily  borne  since  the 
relative  importance  of  all  work  is  becoming 
more  clear  to  me.  So  that  now,  if  I  must 
submit  to  living  a  quiet  life  which  shall  of¬ 
fer  no  grand  result  to  the  world,  I  can  accept 
it  without  the  feeling  that  because  I  have 
failed  in  what  I  have  aspired  to  every  thing 
else  must  necessarily  be  of  no  value.  Who 
can  draw  the  line  between  singing  the  mighty 


song  of  even  a  greater  than  Homer,  and 
guiding  the  tiniest  wheels  of  the  universe 
even  though  they  run  noiselessly  and  out 
of  sight?  I  am  not  learning  to  underrate 
great  deeds,  but  only  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  earth  belongs  to  me  as  much  as  to 
the  most  richly  endowed  among  men.  I 
claim  my  birthright  of  love  and  beauty  and 
even  sorrow,  my  privilege  of  forming  a  part 
of  humanity.  But  through  all  changes,  and 
in  all  new  relations  of  my  life,  I  am,  remem¬ 
ber,  always  yours,  Max. 

L.  K.  Black. 
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To  form  any  safe  judgment  of  the  actual, 
much  more  of  the  probable  future  success  of 
any  important  “  movement  ”  or  proposed  re¬ 
form,  whether  it  be  in  the  realm  of  politics, 
of  science  or  of  religion,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to.be  first  possessed  of  its  own 
point  of  view.  Failure  clearly  to  appreciate 
the  principles  or  purpose  of  any  such  move¬ 
ment  must  wholly  vitiate  all  conclusions 
concerning  its  success  or  non-success.  If 
Luther’s  work,  for  instance,  be  regarded  as 
an  attempt  to  inaugurate  or  provoke  reform 
in  the  Western  or  Romanized  Catholic 
Churches  of  his  own  day,  it  was  but  very 
moderately  successful ;  but  if  we  look  upon 
him  as  the  leader  of  a  great  revolt  from  that 
ecclesiastical  system,  its  results  made  his 
work  an  epoch  in  ecclesiastical  history.  So, 
also,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  purpose 
which  John  Wesley  set  before  himself  was 
not  to  evoke  the  spiritual  energies  of  a  new 
religious  organization,  but  the  revival  of 
ecclesiastical  faithfulness  and  spiritual  ear¬ 
nestness  in  his  own  church,  we  may,  indeed, 
measure  the  results  of  his  preaching  and  of 
his  organizing  genius  by  the  present  extent 
and  power  of  the  great  Methodist  denomi¬ 
nation  ;  but  we  must  measure  the  success  of 
his  own  and  of  his  brother’s  Wesleyanism 
by  the  great  spiritual  change  which  they 
were,  in  God’s  providence,  so  largely  in¬ 


strumental  in  bringing  about  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

And  so,  too,  before  we  hasten  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  Old 
Catholicism,  we  must  be  very  sure  that  we 
correctly  and  fairly  estimate  its  essential 
principles  and  its  own  purpose. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  soundness 
of  those  principles  or  of  the  practical  wis¬ 
dom  of  that  purpose,  we  may  fairly  judge 
from  our  own  several  points  of  view ;  and 
the  Romanist  would  condemn  as  sacrilege 
and  madness  a  policy  which  the  Protestant 
would  enthusiastically  applaud  ;  but  success 
or  failure  is  only  to  be  predicated  of  this,  as 
of  any  effort,  according  as  it  is  able  or  un¬ 
able  to  advance  toward  the  ends  which  it 
proposes  to  itself. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  Old  Catholic  leaders  have  not  wished  or 
proposed  to  themselves  to  found  a  new 
church  The  very  name,  Old  Catholic, 
should  remind  us  of  this.  Old  Catholicism 
is  not,  then,  and  never  has  been  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  any  but  the  simplest  etymological 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  indeed,  a  solemn 
protest  before  God  and  the  Church,  first 
against  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  en¬ 
forced  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility;  and 
then,  as  a  logical  consequnce,  against  such 
other  so-called  dogmas  as  should,  on  mature 
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examination,  be  found  to  be  similar  addi¬ 
tions  to  or  corruptions  of  the  primitive 
Catholic  faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  But 
it  was  not,  and  was  not  designed  to  be  Pro¬ 
testant  in  any  sense  that  implied  a  willing 
separation  from  the  communion  and  fellow¬ 
ship  of  their  own  ancient  church.  So  far  as 
actual  separation  resulted  from  the  stand 
which  they  took,  so  far  it  was  a  departure 
from  that  original  purpose  ;  a  necessary,  an 
inevitable  departure,  if  we  please,  but  never¬ 
theless  a  departure. 

Instead,  however,  of  carefully  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  this 
movement  from  the  declarations  and  the 
course  of  the  Old  Catholic  leaders  them¬ 
selves,  we,  English  and  American  lookers- 
on,  have  for  the  most  part  ever  insisted 
upon  assigning  to  them  that  purpose  which 
we  think  should,  he  theirs ,  although  one  very 
foreign  to  their  own  declared  principles ; 
and  having  thus  assumed  that  they  are  the 
would-be  founders  of  a  new  Church,  the 
would-be  leaders  of  a  new  revolt  from  the 
communion  of  the  Catholic  Church — having 
once  assumed  this,  we  are  betrayed  into  re¬ 
garding  their  work  as  a  failure,  because  we 
have  thus  far  looked  in  vain  for  results  of 
this  kind,  to  a  degree  which  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  could  be  called  success. 

.  This  organization  of  the  Old  Catholics, 
for  worship  or  for  other  ecclesiastical  pur¬ 
poses,  apart  from  their  Boman  Catholic  breth¬ 
ren  which  we  are  thus  misled  into  taking 
for  the  one  measure  of  success  or  failure, 
should  then  be  regarded  as  only  one  of  the 
phenomena  by  which,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  that  movement  is  forced  to  express 
itself  and  to  seek  the  opportunities  of  growth 
and  influence. 

If,  then,  we  must  judge  so  soon  of  the 
probable  future  effect  which  this  movement 
will  produce  upon  the  Church  in  which  it 
has  arisen  and  within  which  the  scope  of  its 
proposed  action  primarily  lies,  we  should  do 
this,  not  by  counting  the  number  or  consider¬ 
ing  the  proportions  of  the  separate  congre¬ 
gations  of  Old  Catholics  ;  still  less  by  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  the  isolated  facts  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  organize  itself 
distinctively  in  any  given  place,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  one  nation  ;  but  rather  by  a  careful 


study  of  contemporaneous  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  and  by  a  conscientious  estimate  of  the 
influence  which  these  men  and  their  prin¬ 
ciples  have  already  exerted,  are  now  exert¬ 
ing  and  are  likely  yet  to  exert,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  over  the  ecclesiastical  thought 
and  religious  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which, 
and  especially  of  the  peoples  among  which 
they  live  and  speak  and  write  and  act. 

This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do;  certainly 
not  for  such  as  do  not  and  cannot  share  the 
standpoint  of  those  of  whose  work  they  thus 
attempt  to  judge. 

Many  and  many  of  the  noblest  men  God 
ever  sent  into  this  world  to  do  some  part  of 
Ilis  work  here  have  gone  down  to  their 
graves,  as  many  another  will  yet  go,  re¬ 
garded  by  others,  and,  indeed,  thinking 
themselves  failures,  who  have  nevertheless 
made  their  mark  beneficently  and  inefface- 
ably  upon  their  age.  Many  a  holy  purpose 
may  thus  also  be  supposed  to  have  been  cast 
into  the  ground  to  die,  even  while  it  is 
slowly  taking  deepest  roots.  Are  these  Old 
Catholic  leaders  perhaps  of  the  number  of 
such  men  ?  is  this  movement  one  which  is 
now  thus  misjudged? 

But  to  consider  this  movement  briefly 
and  a  little  more  nationally. 

There  have  been  Frenchmen  who  have 
adopted,  in  one  form  or  another,  Old  Cath¬ 
olic  principles ;  notably,  of  course,  the  Pere 
Ilyacinthe,  the  Abbe  Michaud  and  others  of 
lesser  mark;  but  a  French  Old  Catholic 
movement,  properly  speaking,  there  has 
been  none  as  yet.  The  French  government 
has,  heretofore,  repressed  the  least  attempt 
either  to  teach  its  principles  publicly  or  to 
make  any  organic  experiment  to  act  upon 
them.  Now,  indeed,  this  repression  is  at  an 
end,  the  Pere  Ilyacinthe  is  free  to  preach  ; 
but  what  may  be  the  result  it  is  too  soon  to 
say.  It  is  not  a  question  only  of  the  value 
of  Old  Catholic  principles,  nor  of  the  power 
of  the  preachers’  eloquence ;  but  also  of  the 
condition  to  which  Romanism  has  brought 
the  thinking  classes  of  France. 

In  French  speaking  Switzerland,  especially 
in  Geneva,  the  movement  has  not,  indeed, 
been  repressed,  but  what  is  perhaps  worse, 
the  Government  has  sought  to  make  use 
of  Old  Catholicism  for  an  angry  political 
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purpose.  A  creed-less  erastianism  wel¬ 
comed  the  Pere  Hyacinthe  as  the  supposed 
champion  of  the  practical  infidelity  with 
which  Romanism  had  filled  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  classes,  and  sought  to  wage  political  war 
ou  Roman  intrigue  by  bringing  into  facti¬ 
tious  existence  a  quasi  Old  Catholic  Church, 
which  was  to  have  no  definite  creed  save 
that  of  antagonism  to  the  Papacy.  The 
political  overthrow  of  such  a  political  coup 
d'etat  in  itself  has  proved  nothing  concern¬ 
ing  the  real  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

There  is,  indeed,  room  to  gather  from  such 
experiences  as  these  the  conclusion  that 
among  French  Catholics,  whether  in  France 
or  Switzerland,  more  thoroughly  than  else¬ 
where  Romanism  may  have  so  destroyed 
spiritual  faith  in  all  revealed  truth,  that 
there  is  left  among  them  but  little  of  that 
religious  principle  to  which  Old  Catholicism 
can  effectively  address  itself. 

In  the  German  speaking  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  however,  Old  Catholicism  has 
appealed  most  successfully  to  a  sense  of  the 
corrupting  social  influence  and  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  purposes  of  Rome ;  and  here  it  is  tak¬ 
ing  deep  root  and  exerting  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  influence.  A  great  deal  of  that 
infidelity  which  Romanism  has  everywhere 
developed  is  no  doubt  found  here  also 
among  better  stuff ;  and  from  this  cause  the 
movement  was,  in  its  constituent  period, 
here  also  in  great  peril  of  being  carried 
head-long  by  the  ignorant  enthusiasm  of  lay 
leaders  into  mere  negations  and  rational¬ 
ism.  But  with  the  election  and  consecra¬ 
tion  of  Bishop  Herzog  that  danger  was  safely 
passed ;  and  now,  not  only  is  this  distinc¬ 
tive  Old  Catholic  Church  growing  steadily 
in  numbers  and  in  clearness  and  strength  of 
principle,  but  what  is  quite  as  important,  its 
presence  is  leavening  that  very  Swiss  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicism  from  which  it  has  sep¬ 
arated  itself. 

Old  Catholicism  in  Germany  has  been  far 
more  a  learned  and  theological  movement, 
and  it  has  organized  itself  and  taken  each 
successive  step  in  the  direction  of  its  sepa¬ 
rate  ecclesiastical  life,  as  is  well  known, 
against  the  conscientious  resistance  of  some 
of  its  greatest  leaders  and  notably  against 
that  of  Dr.  Dollinger  himself,  who  has  only 
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yielded  painfully,  step  by  step,  to  the  con¬ 
victions  of  others  as  to  the  necessities  of  the 
position  in  which  their  cause  in  placed.  The 
German  Old  Catholic  Church  is  slowly 
growing  ;  but  even  were  this  not  the  case  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  minor  consequence. 
Its  great  value,  its  most  important  function 
is  to  be  a  witness  to  great  truths  which  Rome 
has  sought  to  strike  from  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  the  little  group  who 
might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two 
hands,  Dollinger,  Reinkens,  Michelis,Reusch, 
Friedrich,  Huber  and  others,  even  were  they 
standing  all  alone,  would  be  a  power  before 
which  Roman  Catholicism  in  Germany 
would  be  forced,  in  despite  of  itself,  to  re¬ 
consider  its  relations  to  revealed  truth  and 
to  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of  Christian 
history.  And  were  these  all  to  die  and 
leave  no  successors,  they  have  already  done 
a  work  and  spoken  w'ords  and  set  in  motion 
trains  of  thought  which  forever  forbid  it  to 
be  said  that  Old  Catholicism  in  Germany 
had  been  a  failure. 

As  to  Italy,  there  Old  Catholicism  has 
been  most  misunderstood,  because  there  it 
has  never  taken  separate  or  distinctive  or¬ 
ganic  form  at  all.  Its  one  great  purpose 
there,  the  internal  reformation  of  Latin 
Christendom  at  its  heart ;  the  purification 
of  the  fountain  itself  from  which  so  much 
corruption  has  poured  and  is  still  pouring  in 
such  a  flood ;  the  modification,  nay  even 
the  elimination  of  the  Papacy  itself  from 
the  Catholic  Church  this  is  far  too  grand 
a  conception  to  be  readily  apppreciated  ;  and 
the  far-sighted  patience  which  fully  compre¬ 
hends  that  this  is  the  gradual  work  of  an 
age,  not  that  of  a  year  or  two,  is  too  pro¬ 
foundly  wise  for  the  distant  and  impatient 
dreamers  of  a  Protestantized  Italy.  Italy  is 
now  two-thirds  infidel  in  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  ;  she  may  be  made  more  thor¬ 
oughly  infidel  out  of  that  Church ;  but  she 
can  only  be  truly  brought  to  spiritual  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  that  ancient  Catholic  Church  of 
hers  ;  de-Romanized,  Italianized  and  become 
truly  Catholic. 

In  Italy  Old  Catholicism  finds  itself  where 
the  Pope  can  not  be  simply  ignored  as  can 
be  done  in  Germany  or  France  or  Switzer¬ 
land,  or  in  England  in  the  16th  century. 
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The  Papal  question  cannot  there  be  solved 
by  a  solemn  declaration  that  “  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  hath  no  rightful  jurisdiction  in 
these  realms ;  ”  and  the  success  of  Old 
Catholicism  in  Italy  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  or  by  the  absence 
of  separatist  congregations,  but  by  the  slow 
and  silent  pressure  of  new,  or  rather  of  its 
old  principles,  upon  the  very  life  itself  of 
the  Church ;  by  such  an  election,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  that  of  Leo  XIII  to  succeed  Pius 


IX ; — by  such  a  document  as  the  late  Encyc¬ 
lical  of  the  present  Pope. 

Let  us  reverently  wait  and  watch ;  and 
let  us  leave  it  for  our  children  or  for  our 
children’s  children  to  decide  how  far  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  of  our  day  succeeded  or 
failed  to  accomplish  that  whereunto  it  was 
called  into  being  and  power  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Wm.  Chauncy  Lcingdon. 
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For  the  third  time  the  capacity  of  the 
French  people  for  self-government  is  on 
trial.  But  this  test,  which  requires  time  for 
its  proof,  and  has  only  begun,  is  being  made 
under  far  different  circumstances  from  those 
which  have  preceded  it.  It  may  be  justly 
said  that  the  French  people  have  never 
before  had  a  fair  trial  of  their  ability  to 
found  a  government  at  once  orderly  and  free. 
They  have  never  before  grown  as  they  are 
now  growing,  by  gradual  approaches,  into 
that  condition  of  republican  liberty,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  ability  to  adhere 
to  and  maintain  which  betrays  whether  a 
nation  is  tit  for  that  condition  or  not.  The 
first  Republic  was  but  the  result  of  the  re¬ 
volt  of  a  politically  ignorant  people,  crazed 
by  oppression  and  misery,  against  the 
wretched  government  which  they  rightly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  principal  cause  of  their  ills. 
The  leadership  of  the  revolution  was  seized 
in  turn  by  men  who,  whatever  their  motives, 
knew  little  of  the  true  idea  of  republican 
liberty,  and  less  of  the  art  of  governing. 
France  became  a  prey  to  the  fierce  conflict 
of  factions,  the  more  dangerous  and  destruc¬ 
tive  because  these  factions  each  grounded  its 
action  upon  sincerely  adopted  theories,  which 
were  generally  wanting  in  any  precedent  or 
test  of  practical  political  experience.  The 
revolution  was  the  lurid  carnival  of  liberty- 
lovers  gone  mad.  Of  toleration  of  opinion, 
of  the  necessity  of  the  submission  of  the 
minority  to  the  majority,  of  constitutional 


methods  of  agitation  and  achievement,  of  the 
right,  in  a  republic,  of  the  whole  people  to 
be  consulted,  Robespierre  and  the  rest  had 
apparently  neither  thought  nor  conception. 
The  inestimable  value  of  the  revolution  to 
the  French  lay  in  the  discovery  of  the  grand 
idea,  much  prostituted  and  only  half  carried 
out,  that  an  ancient,  corrupt,  and  cruelly  des¬ 
potic  regime  might  be  overthrowm,  and  that 
liberty  and  equality  might  reign  in  its  stead. 
It  is  easily  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  in  1789 
the  French  were  not  at  all  fit  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  Thanks  to  the  Bourbon  despot¬ 
ism,  they  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
very  elements  in  the  science  of  government. 
The  people  had  been  kept  as  securely  aloof 
from  participation  in  public  affairs  as  is  the 
heir  of  the  Grand  Turk ;  who  is  a  virtual 
prisoner  in  his  palace  until  his  turn  to  reign 
comes.  What  the  revolution  did  was  at 
last  to  free  France  from  this  bondage  ;  and 
to  plant  the  idea  that  liberty  and  equality 
might  be  in  the  future.  Materially,  too,  it 
freed  the  land  and  made  a  nation  of  small 
independent  proprietors. 

There  was,  unquestionably,  a  growth  in 
the  political  education  of  the  French  be¬ 
tween  the  Directory  and  the  Revolution  of 
1818.  The  idea  of  political  liberty  was  im¬ 
pressed  in  the  public  mind  and  it  grew.  On 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  they  were  forced 
to  grant  a  charter  of  public  rights;  and  had 
they  adhered  to  it  Henry  V.  might  at  this 
moment  have  been  King  of  France.  It  is 
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worthy  of  note  that  both  the  overturning  of 
1830  and  that  of  1848  were  defensive,  and  by 
no  means  capricious  or  even  fanatical  re¬ 
volts.  Had  Charles  X.  not  violated  the  char¬ 
ter,  by  violating  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  had 
Louis  Philippe  granted  the  extension  of 
the  electorate  of  which  France  had  become 
worthy,  and  without  which  the  people  were 
ruled  by  a  small  electoral  oligarchy,  these 
revolts  would  probably  not  have  occurred. 
In  each  case  it  was  the  aggression  of  kings 
upon  popular  rights,  rights  recognized  and 
once  conceded,  that  produced  the  convul¬ 
sion  ;  and  in  each  case  the  royal  aggression 
was  of  a  nature  so  serious,  the  rights  threat¬ 
ened  were  so  vital,  that  a  revolution  was 
justifiable. 

No  one  will  question  that  the  Republic  of 
1848  was  a  great  improvement  upon  that  of 
1793.  The  later  revolution  was  not  a  long, 
dreary  frenzy  of  years ;  it  was  a  sudden, 
brief,  terrible  outbreak.  It  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  statesmen  as  well  as  by  iconoclasts. 
The  organizers  of  the  banquets  were,  some 
of  them,  at  least,  men  of  political  rank  and 
experience ;  and  the  banquets  were  really  the 
summons  to  a  revolt  against  a  regime  that 
refused  electorial  reform.  The  “  terror  ”  of 
the  second  revolution  lasted  three  days,  not 
three  years.  Moreover,  the  head  of  it  was 
seized  by  men  who  were  rather  visionaries 
than  fanatics.  Lamartine  was  a  hundred 
times  better  than  Robespierre;  Ledru  Rollin, 
than  Danton;  and  Louis  Blanc,  than  Marat. 
The  Republic  was  evolved  from  the  brief  and 
bloody  chaos ;  but  it  was  a  Republic  too  in¬ 
experienced,  too  feeble,  too  impracticable  to 
last.  Its  chiefs  were  men  of  visionary  ideas, 
inexperienced  in  statecraft.  There  was  still 
that  feverish  groping  after  an  ideal  state 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  first  Republic. 
Moreover,  the  people  of  France  were  not  yet 
prepared,  educated,  persecuted  up  to  the 
plane  of  self-government.  One  does  not  fail 
to  remark  that  both  of  these  revolutions  and 
Republics  were  mainly  the  work  of  a  fired 
populace  of  the  great  towns.  The  country 
was  dominated  by  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Lisle.  Where  were  the  provinces  ?  These 
were  Republics  in  which  the  country  at 
large  submitted  to  the  cities  and  accepted 
a  government  from  them.  It  is  pretty  cer¬ 


tain  that  France  was  never  fully,  frankly  and 
willingly  republican  at  either  period  ;  and 
this  is  a  most  important  fact  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  considering  the  establishment  and 
estimating  the  stability  of  the  Republic  of  to¬ 
day.  We  observe  how  easy  it  really  was  for 
a  strong  man  to  upset  the  first  Republic  ; 
how  more  than  acquiescent  the  nation  at 
large  was  even  to  the  violent  replacing  of 
the  second  Republic  by  the  second  Empire. 

The  beginnings,  growth,  and  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  present  Republic  afford  a  very 
marked  contrast  with  the  former  abortive 
'attempts  to  found  a  popular  government. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  ushered  in,  in  one 
sense,  by  a  popular  uprising.  On  the  day 
after  Sedan  the  people  of  Paris  rose,  and 
invaded  the  Chambers  as  they  had  done  in 
1848.  But  they  rose  against  a  government 
that  was  already  virtually  extinct.  The 
surrender  and  capture  of  Napoleon  III.  was 
really  the  doom  of  the  Empire  :  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  it  remained  for  Fiance  to  replare  it. 
This  revolution  of  September  4th  was  abso¬ 
lutely  peaceful  and  bloodless.  Not  a  single 
Imperialist  lost  his  life.  The  Republic  was 
proclaimed  in  an  imperial  chamber  with 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice.  The  Imperial 
Senate  vanished  without  a  sign.  But  this 
new  Republic  was,  for  the  moment,  but  a 
temporary  expedient.  It  was  agreed  toby 
intense  monarchists  in  that  time  of  an¬ 
archy  when  France  was  without  rulers,  and 
when  upon  her  soil  swarmed  a  victorious 
and  advancing  enemy.  The  first  govern¬ 
ment— the  “  Government  of  the  National 
Defence  ” — composed  mainly,  it  is  true,  of 
Republicans,  had  no  time  to  think  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  polity ;  its  whole  energies  were 
absorbed  in  the  great  and  terrible  duty 
which  its  name  suggests. 

I  cannot  follow  the  history  of  those  dreary 
months  of  1870  and  1871  in  detail ;  it  must 
suffice  to  point  out  that  w  hen  France,  driven 
to  conclude  a  humiliating  peace,  W'as  called 
upon  to  choose  a  National  Assembly  compe¬ 
tent  to  make  it,  she  chose  a  body  which  was 
not  republican,  but  monarchical.  Here,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  those  political  events 
which  have  resulted  in  the  present  regime, 
we  note  a  great  fact,,  which  shows  how  much 
wiser  the  Republicans  of  1871  had  become, 
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than  had  been  those  of  1793  and  1848. 
There  was  a  struggle  between  the  different 
members  of  the  Government  of  the  National 
Defence  as  to  who  should  be  eligible  to 
seats  in  the  new  National  Assembly.  Gam- 
betta,  Cremieux  and  the  radical  members 
wished  to  exclude  all  BonUpartist  officials. 
Jules  Favre,  Jules  Simon,  Arago  and  the 
more  moderate  members  desired  to  admit 
all  deputies  chosen  by  the  people,  whatever 
their  past  and  their  political  complexion. 
The  latter  party  obtained  the  victory  ;  the 
first  step  of  the  Republicans,  therefore,  was 
to  maintain  the  great,  hitherto  unpracticed 
principle  of  political  toleration. 

The  Assembly,  it  has  been  said,  was  mon¬ 
archical  ;  yet  the  outcome  of  the  Assembly 
is  the  Republic.  For  though  the  majority 
were  monarchists  they  were  not  united. 
They  were  divided  into  three  factions — the 
Legitimists,  the  Orleanists,and  the  Bonapart- 
ists.  They  all  hated  the  Republic,  yet  they 
could  not  always  agree  among  themselves, 
and  the  Republic  thrived  upon  their  dissen¬ 
sions.  When  the  Assembly,  moreover,  chose 
Adolphe  Thiers,  an  old  monarchist,  a  min¬ 
ister  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  panegyrist  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  “  Chief  of  the  Executive 
Power,”  afterwards  changing  his  title  to 
“  President  of  the  Republic,”  it  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs  not  only  the  greatest  and 
most  patriotic  of  living  French  statesmen, 
but  the  only  man,  probably,  who  could  and 
would  establish  the  Republic  on  a  firm  and 
conservative  basis.  To  Thiers,  indeed,  the 
Republic  owes  its  existence.  He  had  not 
long  been  in  power — and  his  power  was 
real,  his  influence  was  boundless  ;  for  years 
he  dominated  an  Assembly  which  was  hos¬ 
tile  to  him,  but  which  knew  that  as  long  as 
the  German  indemnity  was  not  paid,  it 
could  not  do  without  him — before  he  became 
convinced  that  the  Republic  was  the  only 
possible  government  for  France.  From  the 
moment  of  this  most  important  conversion 
the  founding  of  the  Republic  began  ;  Thiers 
brought  other  eminent  converts  with  him. 
Such  men  as  Dufaure,  Remusat,  Leon  Say, 
Casimir  Perier,  statesmen  and  scholars,  men 
of  large  political  experience,  men  who  de¬ 
tested  visionary  schemes,  who  knew  the 
methods  by  which  liberty  and  order  might 


be  combined,  joined  the  Republican  ranks 
and  labored  with  Thiers  for  the  attainment 
of  the  great  end  he  now  proposed  to  himself. 

Here  we  see  a  vast  difference  between 
this  and  preceding  Republics ;  it  lies  in  the 
character  of  its  founders.  Thiers  figured 
instead  of  Robespierre,  instead  of  Lamar¬ 
tine.  Dufaure  and  Remusat  stood  instead 
of  Barrere  and  Ledru  Rollin.  In  place  of 
fanatics,  demagogues,  blood-thirsty  tribunes, 
men  risen  from  the  mob  to  rule  by  terror, 
or  students  emerged  from  their  closets  to 
air  beautiful  theories,  here  were  veteran 
statesmen,  men  of  affairs,  who  had  nego¬ 
tiated  treaties,  who  had  framed  laws  and 
codes,  who  had  led  ministries  in  monarchies, 
who  had  guided  parties  in  constitutional 
combat,  and  had  learned  in  severe  schools  of 
statecraft  the  difficult  and  delicate  art  of 
government.  Under  the  wise  lead  of  these 
men  the  Republican  minority  of  all  shades 
in  the  Assembly  learned  to  be  patient,  to 
wait,  to  submit  to  defeat,  to  be  moderate  in 
triumph.  In  this  minority  were  fierce  rad¬ 
icals  as  well  as  conservatives ;  believers  in 
revolution,  in  socialism,  in  every  sort  of 
visionary  scheme.  But  these  gradually 
learned  to  subdue  themselves.  It  became 
the  earnest,  sober,  united  purpose  of  the 
Republicans,  to  establish  the  Republic ; 
and  although  the  radicals  now  and  then 
became  restive  under  Thiers’s  slow  progress, 
his  conciliatory  advances  to  conservatives 
and  even  monarchists,  his  refusal  to  accept 
dictation  at  their  hands,  the  history  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  National  Assembly  is  a 
record  of  surprising  and  efficacious  self-re¬ 
straint  self-imposed  to  attain  a  great  purpose. 

It  was  well,  indeed,  for  the  Republic,  that 
the  Assembly  was  hostile  to  it,  and  that  the 
approach  to  it  was  against  many  formidable 
obstacles  and  by  difficult  and  harassed  steps. 
The  Republicans  thus  were  taught  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  moderation  ;  they  learned  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  tolerance ;  they  became  educated 
in  true  Republican  principles.  They  came 
to  value  statesmanship  experience ;  they 
saw  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  the  art  of 
governing ;  they  became  accomplished  in 
dealing  with  their  adversaries  by  orderly 
and  constitutional  methods. 

All  this  time,  too,  the  country  was  being 
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slowly,  gradually,  but  pretty  thoroughly  ed¬ 
ucated  into  Republicanism.  Under  the  wise 
and  patriotic  rule  of  Thiers,  France  for  the 
first  time  saw  clearly  that  Republicanism 
did  not  necessarily  mean  bloody  revolution 
and  the  terror,  the  abolition  of  all  that  was 
good  in  the  past,  the  enthronement  in  power 
of  fanatics  and  visionaries,  the  enactment  as 
law  of  ideal  theories,  and  the  principle  of 
destruction  carried  into  the  state,  the  family, 
and  the  church.  The  French  people  now 
began  to  comprehend  that  the  Republic  was 
quite  compatible  with  order,  justice,  tolera¬ 
tion,  a  strong  police,  respect  for  individual 
rights,  a  solidly  established  government,  a 
nation  well  regulated  at  home  and  respected 
and  deferred  to  abroad.  They  saw  that 
under  a  Republican  President  an  enormous 
indemnity  could  be  paid  years  before  it  was 
due,  the  army  could  be  so  effectively  reor¬ 
ganized  as  to  once  more  arouse  the  fears  of 
victorious  Germany,  and  the  administration 
could  proceed  in  lines  as  methodical  and 
effective  as  ever  under  a  monarchy  or  em¬ 
pire.  Thus  France,  from  being  terrified  by 
the  barbarous  excesses  of  the  Commune  at 
the  idea  of  a  republic,  gradually  became 
converted,  thanks  to  Thiers  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  thanks  to  the  self-discipline  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  Assembly,  to  Repub¬ 
licanism. 

But  Thiers,  having  secured  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity,  was  forced  by  the  mon¬ 
archical  majority  in  1873  to  resign.  Now 
they  thought  they  could  do  without  him. 

The  Republicans  in  the  assembly  and  in 
the  country  were  now  called  upon  to  submit 
to  a  more  severe  test  than  ever  before  of 
their  self-control.  The  government  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  foes  of  the  Republic. 
Marshal  McMahon,  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
Fourtou,  the  men  now  in  power,  plotted  to 
restore  a  monarchy ;  yet  there  were  many 
indications  that  the  country  was  Republican, 
and  becoming  more  so  every  week.  The 
Republicans  had  to  sit  still  and  see  the 
opinion  of  the  nation  contemptuously  defied, 
and  a  scheme  to  restore  the  Bourbon  claim¬ 
ant  to  the  throne  brought  to  actual  matu¬ 
rity.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  obstinacy 
with  which  Chambord  clung  to  the  symbol 
of  the  white  flag  the  scheme  would  have 


succeeded.  After  its  failure  the  men  in 
power  still  conspired,  always  to  avert  the 
definite  establishment  of  the  Republic  ;  and 
even  after  a  monarchial  Assembly,  through 
the  dissensions  of  its  factions,  was  actually 
driven  to  make  a  Republican  constitution  ; 
after  general  elections  had  been  held,  and  a 
Republican  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been 
chosen,  in  spite  of  a  degree  of  official  pres¬ 
sure  never  anywhere  exceeded  these  men 
continued  to  plot.  The  Chamber  was  dis¬ 
solved,  the  official  pressure  doubled ;  yet 
again  the  country  returned  a  Republican 
house.  Through  all  these  obstacles  and 
disasters,  these  plots  and  schemes  and  almost 
treasons,  the  whole  body  of  Republicans  re¬ 
mained  resolutely  calm  and  self-contained. 
They  struggled  on  by  orderly  and  lawful 
methods ;  never  once  was  there  an  appeal  to 
popular  passion  ;  never  once  an  attempt  at 
armed  revolt.  They  trusted  and  obeyed 
wise  leaders  like  Thiers  and  Gambetta,  who 
appeale  d  to  them,  not  in  vain,  patiently  to 
bide  their  time;  and  thus  by  showing  the 
country  that  Republicanism  was  not  disorder 
or  communism  or  revolution,  it  was  grad¬ 
ually  and  completely  won  over. 

It  is  by  obseiving  these  facts  that  we 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  third  Republic, 
at  last  triumphant  and  probably  secure,  with 
a  Republican  President  and  Cabinet,  and 
both  Houses  in  harmony  with  them,  con¬ 
tains  within  itself  far  greater  elements  of 
stability  than  its  predecessors.  France  has 
ceased  to  see  in  the  Republican  principle 
the  threat  of  anarchy,  the  experiment  of 
visionary  schemes ;  it  at  this  moment  pre¬ 
sents  itself  as  a  government  of  peace  and 
order,  of  well-tempered  liberty,  of  security 
for  property  and  for  society,  as  well  as  a 
government  capable  of  maintaining  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  at  home  and  its 
credit  abroad. 

There  can  be  no  more  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  in  considering  this  young  and  conserva- 
tive  Republic  than  that  which  relates  to  its 
attitude  toward  the  national  church.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  what  may  be  called 
the  traditionary  and  historic  Republicanism 
of  France  has  been  looked  upon  as  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  State  hierarchy.  The  memory 
is  very  vivid  of  the  fierce  war  made  by  the 
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men  of  the  first  Republic,  not  only  upon 
bishops  and  priests,  but  upon  the  very  edi¬ 
fices  and  monuments  of  the  religion  of  the 
people.  Religion,  indeed,  was  abolished  by 
decree;  the  Goddess  of  Reason  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  Pantheon  ;  the  churches  were 
used  as  trysting  places  of  •revolution,  as  in¬ 
surgent  head-quarters ;  priests  were  guillo¬ 
tined  and  drowned  by  the  score  iu  the  rush¬ 
ing  Loire.  The  teachings  of  those  whom 
the  ruling  fanatics  recognized  as  their  proph¬ 
ets  and  teachers,  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot, 
of  D’Alembert  and  Rousseau,  led  them  to 
regard  all  religion  with  disdain.  Atheism 
was  almost  as  marked  a  feature  of  the  creed 
of  the  revolutionists  as  it  is  now  of  the 
German  Socialist,  the  French  Communist, 
and  the  Russian  Nihilist.  The  war  against 
Christian  belief  was  directed  no  less  against 
Protestantism  than  Catholicism ;  we  hear 
less  of  its  attacks  upon  the  French  Luther¬ 
ans  and  Calvinists,  because  these  were  few 
in  number  and  the  Protestant  Church  in 
France  appealed  rather  to  the  contempt  (on 
account  of  its  weakness)  than  to  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  iconoclasts.  It  was  the  great, 
wealthy,  palpable  oligarchy  of  the  State 
Church,  the  ally  of  kingcraft,  the  receiver 
of  riches  wrung  from  the  masses,  that 
aroused  the  hatred  of  the  extreme  leaders. 
They  forgot,  indeed,  or  little  heeded  the 
fact  that  not  seldom  the  church  had  been 
democratic ;  that  there  had  been  times  when 
the  church  had  stood  between  the  people  and 
their  oppressors.  The  long  line  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  statesmen — Richelieu,  Mazarin,  Dubois, 
Fleury — had  served,  perhaps,  to  knit  the 
interests  of  the  church  close  to  those  of  the 
crown  ;  but  the  church  had,  at  other  periods, 
resisted  royal  prerogative  as  strenuously  as 
the  people  might  have  done  had  they  had 
its  power  and  opportunity.  But  the  war  of 
the  first  Republic  on  the  church  was,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  to  the  bitter  end.  The  only 
wonder  is,  that  amid  that  whirlwind  of 
desperate  and  often  unreasoning  desire  for 
liberty  the  church  was  not  long  paralyzed 
in  France.  That  it  was  not,  its  speedy  re¬ 
vival  under  the  harassing  protection  of  the 
first  Napoleon  shows.  Within  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  the  enthronement  of  the  disreputa-. 
ble  Goddess  of  Reason,  the  Church  of  France 


was  more  wealthy  and  more  powerful  than 
ever.  Its  vast  properties,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  irrecoverably  lost,  were  regained. 
Once  more  stately  and  solemn  masses  were 
sung  in  the  noble  Madeleine,  and  royal  pro¬ 
cessions  made  progresses  to  ancient  Notre 
Dame.  Once  more  the  schools  teemed  with 
cossacked  preceptors,  and  iu  the  monastries 
and  nunueries  the  devoted  souls,  given  to 
the  service  of  God,  to  painful  penance,  and 
disdain  of  the  world,  went  their  round  of 
religious  tasks. 

The  revolution  and  Republic  of  1848  came, 
and  found  the  Jesuits  and  other  Catholic 
communities  thus  once  more  established  in 
France,  and  the  church  restored  to  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  its  influence ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact,  that  not  only  did  that  Republic  not 
attempt  the  suppression  of  religion,  but  it 
actually  favored  the  Church  in  certain  re¬ 
spects  beyond  the  two  intervening  monarch¬ 
ies  themselves.  Alawof  Charles X. forbade 
the  Jesuits  the  right  to  reside  in  France. 
The  second  Republic  restored  this  right. 
After  the  first  furore  of  1848,  there  was 
a  manifest  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  Archbishop  Sebur,  indeed,  was  shot 
before  a  barricade  while  abroad  on  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  mercy;  but  ere  long  you  might  have 
seen  robed  priests  blessing  the  Tree  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  ardent  and  eloquent  Catholics  like 
Lammenais  and  Montalembert  urging  the 
entente  c  ^rdiale  between  Church  and  State, 
and  the  utmost  freedom  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing  and  action.  Nay,  it  was  the  second  Re¬ 
public  which  restored  the  exiled  Pius  IX.  to 
the  Pontifical  throne,  and  kept  him  there 
by  the  protection  of  French  bayonets.  Of 
course  the  Church  did  not  like  the  Repub¬ 
lic;  its  traditions  and  hopes  have  always 
been  monarchical.  But  it  has  been  for 
centuries  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
French  Church  to  acquiesce  in  the  inevita¬ 
ble;  and  the  Church,  between  1848  and 
1851,  found  itself  really  little  worse  off  than 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  Louis  Philippe. 
It  was  still  supported  by  the  State;  its  liberty 
of  worship  and  instruction  were  amply  guar¬ 
anteed;  its  edifices  remained  in  its  possess¬ 
ion  ;  its  communities  and  congregations  were 
at  least  tolerated. 
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We  cannot  bat  regard  it  as  a  remarkable 
and  significant  fact,  that  amid  the  fiercest 
ravings  of  the  godless  commune  in  1871, 
horribly  reproductive  of  the  chaos  and  frenzy 
of  the  Terror,  the  monuments  of  the  Church 
remained  inviolated.  The  mild  and  patri¬ 
archal  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  vener¬ 
able  cure  of  the  Madeleine  were  assassinated 
by  a  few  of  the  more  barbarous  spirits  at 
the  very  crisis  of  the  Commune’s  disaster. 
There  was  a  “battue”  of  priests  at  one  of 
the  religious  establishments.  The  insurrec¬ 
tion  seemed  to  rage  against  the  clergy  with 
all  the  bloody  ferocity  of  the  time  of  the  first 
revolution.  Yet  while  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  were  demolished  by  these 
political  maniacs,  while  the  Column  Yen- 
dome  fell  headlong  from  its  base,  while  the 
government  officers  were  consigned  to  the 
ravages  of  fire,  no  one  of  the  great  historic 
edifices  of  the  Church  was  touched.  Stately 
Notre  Dame,  the  beautiful  Parthenon-like 
Madeleine, the  antiqueSt.  Germain  l’Auxer- 
ois,  the  high-domed  Pantheon,  stood  intact 
throughout  the  storm. 

What  are  and  will  be  the  relations  between 
the  third  Republic  and  the  Church  ?  We 
have  seen  that  the  third  Republic  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  statesmen.  It  may  be  added 
that  it  is,  to  a  very  large  degree,  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  believers  in  the  Christian  faith. 
France  and  the  world  has  found  out  that 
Republicanism  is  very  far  from  being  synony¬ 
mous  with  atheism.  M.  Jules  Simon,  in 
his  admirable  history  of  the  “  Government  of 
Thiers,”  insists  upon  it  and  proves  his  propo¬ 
sition,  that  the  Republicanism  of  France  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  atheistic  icono- 
clasm  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
be  a  feature  of  that  political  creed.  The 
present  Prime  Minister,  M.  Waddington,  is 
an  earnest  Protestant ;  in  the  cabinet  sit  with 
him  several  ardent  Republicans  who  are 
equally  ardent  Catholics.  While  we  hear 
of  a  large  party  in  England  who  are  zeal¬ 
ously  laboring  for  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  from  the  State,  no  such  issue 
has  as  yet  been  prominently  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  France. 

The  French  Republic  to-day  makes  an 
annual  grant  of  $8,000,000  for  the  support 
of  the  State  Church,  and  another  annual 


grant  of  $2,000,000  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  its  edifices.  While  thus  sustaining 
the  religious  establishment  to  which  at  least 
25,000,000  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen 
belong,  the  Republic  allows  $300,000  a  year 
to  the  Protestant  clergy,  whose  cures  include 
about  600, 000  souls.  1 1  gi  ves  $40,000  a  year 
to  the  Jews  for  the  support  of  their  syna¬ 
gogues;  and  thus  maintains  from  the  na¬ 
tional  treasury  the  great  burden  of  sustain¬ 
ing  religious  worship  in  France.  We  also 
see  a  Protestant  Prime  Minister  nominating 
to  vacant  Catholic  bishoprics;  and  a  Repub¬ 
lic  on  diplomatically  friendly  terms  with 
the  Vatican. 

There  is  one  direction,  however,  in  which 
the  Republic  manifests  symptoms  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  vast  religious  influences 
wielded  by  the  Church  and  its  various  com¬ 
munities  in  France.  This  is  in  the  matter 
of  education.  The  instruction  of  the  youth 
of  the  country  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  among  them,  the 
educational  domain  of  the  Jesuits  is  espe¬ 
cially  conspicuous.  It  is  singular  that  the 
present  flourishing  condition  of  Jesuit  lyceex 
in  France  is  due  to  a  law  passed  in  1850 
by  the  second  Republic.  Before  that  date, 
they  had  not  been  allowed  to  have  seminaries 
in  France.  That  law  ordained  the  principle 
of  liberty  of  instruction.  It  provided  that 
any  person  or  persons  might  open  schools 
and  teach,  “  if  they  possessed  moral  character 
and  certain  literary  qualifications.”  The 
Jesuits  at  once  took  the  benefit  of  this  law; 
and  under  its  protection  they  now  have 
twenty-seven  colleges  in  France  with  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  Jesuit  teachers.  But  these 
colleges  are  neither  subsidized  nor  even  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  State.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  colleges  managed  by  twenty-six 
other  Catholic  “  communities,”  of  which 
there  are  sixty-one,  with  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  teachers. 

At  these  institutions  a  blow  has  already 
been  aimed  by  the  present  Republican  Cab¬ 
inet  in  the  education  bill  proposed  by  M. 
Jules  Ferry,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  According  to  this  measure  they  are 
to  be  suppressed,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  taught  by  orders  “  essentially  foreign,  by 
the  character  of  their  doctrines,  uature, 
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and  aims.”  Behind  this  is  the  Republican 
fear  of  the  political  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
and  other  teachers  upon  the  minds  of  the 
youth.  It  is  evidently  apprehended  that 
the  coming  generation  will  be  taught  dis¬ 
trust  and  hostility  to  the  new  order  of  things ; 
and  for  this  reason  the  government  suggests 
the  limitation  upon  freedom  of  instruction 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  But 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  fear  is  not 
a  well-grounded  one.  It  is  true  that  the 
Jesuits  work  for  the  universal  dominion  of 
Rome ;  but  they  do  so  under  all  govern¬ 
ments,  and  have  shown  themselves  as  ready 
to  ally  themselves  with  republics  as  with 
monarchies.  Indeed,  they  founded  Repub¬ 
lics  in  South  America,  and  have  been  so 
elastic  as  in  China  to  permit  their  converts 
the  worship  of  ancestors  as  well  as  that  of 
God.  That  there  should  be  any  restriction 
on  the  liberty  of  teaching  in  the  new  Repub¬ 
lic  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  young  atid  semi-Republican  It  aly 
was  reared  by  priests  ;  the  early  education 
of  young  Italy  has  not  prevented  her  from 
suppressing  monasteries  and  reducing  the 
political  priesthood  to  a  nullity.  Nay,  in 
France  itself,  where  were  the  very  men  ed¬ 
ucated  who  have  created  and  who  now  con¬ 
trol  the  Republic  but  in  schools  taught  by 
Jesuits  and  priests  ?  Is  it  not  seen  that  the 
enormous  majority  of  the  voters  of  France 
are  at  once  Catholic  and  Republican  ?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  most  Catholic  districts 
in  France  choose  Republican  senators  and 
deputies  ? 

The  education  bill  is  a  violation  of  that 
tolerance  which  is  worthy  of  an  enlightened 
Republic.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever 
become  a  law,  even  by  the  vote  of  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Parliament ;  and  if  it  should,  we  may 
look  to  such  a  growth  at  once  of  Repub¬ 
lican  ideas  in  the  masses  and  of  the  principle 
of  toleration  in  Republican  circles,  as  will^ 
either  bring  about  its  repeal  or  turn  it  into  a 
dead  letter.  The  great  and  crying  need  of 
France  is  for  education  of  some  sort.  She  is 
behind  her  neighbors  of  equal  international 
rank  in  this  respect.  More  than  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  population  over  six  years  of  age 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  over  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  children  under  six.  There 


are  three  and  a  half  millions  who  can  read 
but  are  unable  to  write.  Better  far  that 
even  the  Jesuits  should  educate  than  that 
such  dense  ignorance  should  exist.  History 
shows  that  the  schools  of  one  generation 
by  no  means  manufacture  the  politics  of 
the  next. 

In  referring  to  the  circumstance  that  in 
a  Republic  which  has  existed  for  six  or  seven 
years  no  formidable  movement  has  yet  been 
made  towards  a  separation  of  Church  from 
State,  I  meant  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  old  bitter  hatred  of  religion  had  not  re¬ 
vived  under  the  new  order  of  things.  No 
“  vested  rights,”  even  of  a  church  which  has 
more  than  once  used  its  clerical  power  to 
attempt  the  defeat  of  the  Republic,  have 
been  invaded.  This  Republic  means  the 
security  of  the  rights  of  all.  The  Girond¬ 
ists,  not  the  Jacobins,  are  uppermost,  and 
have  won  the  substantial  victory.  It  is  a 
government  of  law  and  order.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely — indeed,  it  is  very  likely 
— that  sooner  or  later,  should  the  Republic 
survive  the  assaults  of  its  foes  from  without, 
and  the  imprudence  of*  its  friends  from 
within,  the  government  will  proceed,  mod¬ 
erately  and  with  consideration,  to  the  very 
difficult  task  of  ridding  itself  of  its  ecclesias¬ 
tical  functions  and  burdens;  It  must  be¬ 
come  evident  to  thinking  French  Republic¬ 
ans  that  to  support  churches  is  outside  of 
the  limits  of  the  sphere  of  a  free  polity. 
“  A  free  Church  in  a  free  State,”  that  states¬ 
manlike  aspiration  of  Cavour,  must  appear 
the  proper  relation  of  the  two  organisms. 
The  work  of  disestablishment  will  be  one 
bristling  with  obstacles.  It  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  consent  and  aid  of  a  still 
strongly  Catholic  people.  It  must  be  at¬ 
tended  with  harassing  perplexities  as  to  the 
division  of  funds.  In  such  a  government 
the  church  will  scarcely  be  stripped  of  its 
revenues  ;  and  what  the  substitute  will  be 
for  the  present  State  grants,  by  which  the 
prelacy  and  priesthood  are  now  sustained, 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  These 
remarks  apply  no  less  to  the  Protestant 
than  to  the  Catholic  Church,  for  in  so  far 
as  the  Protestant  pastors  are  supported  and 
the  Protestant  edifices  are  maintained  by 
the  public  money,  and  so  long  as  the  min- 
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ister  of  public  worship  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  Protestant  consistories,  that  church  is 
an  established  one  as  well  as  the  Catholic. 
No  doubt  the  final  solution  of  this  problem 
will  be  that  the  churches  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  support  of  their  members ;  but  ere 
this  can  be  in  an  old  country  like  France, 
with  ecclesiastical  institutions  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  political  soil  that  the  cy¬ 
clone  of  1793  failed  to  uproot  them,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  transition  must  be  a  long  one,  and 
the  transition  must  be  by  very  gradual  steps. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show 
that  while  with  little  doubt  the  Church  of 
France  under  the  Republic  is  likely  to  lose 
much  of  its  political  power,  and  while  the 


people  are  likely  to  be  freed  from  its  too 
absorbing  control  in  secular  affairs,  there 
will  be  no  war  a  oulrancp.  against  religion  as 
such,  or  against  absolute  freedom  of  thought 
and  worship.  The  time  even  of  such  mili¬ 
tant  prelates  as  the  late  Bishop  Dupanloup, 
is,  perhaps,  gone  by,  nor  need  we  doubt 
that  the  Church  will  accept  the  inevitable ; 
and  when  it  finds  the  Republic  too  strong  to 
be  fought,  will  accommodate  itself,  as  the 
Church  has  elsewhere,  to  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  proved  to  be  that  of  the 
people  ;  thus  prolonging  its  spiritual  author¬ 
ity  as  that  of  Rome  has  probably  been  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  temporal 
power.  George  M.  Towle. 
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“  We  ’re  going  home,  we  ’re  going  home, 

We’re  going  home  to-morrow!  ” 

Now  these  words,  sung  intermittently, 
and  each  note  as  if  pumped  out  by  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  active  little  high-pressure  steam- 
engine,  meant  work,  and  hard  w’ork  too. 
Down  the  dark  and  creaking  stairs,  and 
through  all  the  smells  and  sounds  of  the 
tall  tenement-house,  their  ring  seemed  to 
call  one  on,  and  the  crippled  boy  at  the  door 
of  the  back  room  on  the  third  floor  beat  time 
with  his  crutch  as  he  stood,  and  forgot  to 
scowl  as  I  passed.  Up  one  more  flight  and 
in  at  the  open  door,  and  this  is  what  I  saw : 
a  room,  like  all  the  rooms  in  these  great 
houses,  with  low  ceiling,  dirty  walls,  rough 
floor,  opening  at  the  back  into  a  dark  bed¬ 
room  ;  if  of  the  better  class,  into  two  or 
three,  but  all  depending  for  sunshine  and 
air  upon  the  two  windows  in  the  front.  In 
this  case  there  was  but  one  bedroom,  and 
the  sick,  heavy  smell  of  unwashed  bedding 
and  equally  unwashed  human  beings  made 
a  sort  of  fog,  which  with  the  steam  from  the 
little  clothes-boiler  on  the  stove  filled  the 
rooms  and  the  hall  as  well. 

Something  was  being  washed.  Not  the 
children  certainly,  three  of  whom,  in  a  sticky 
little  bunch  sat  under  the  table  eating  bread 


and  molasses.  Not  the  baby,  equally  sticky, 
but  placid  and  calm  at  the  bottom  of  the 
old  clothes-basket,  wrapped  in  a  tattered 
shawl,  and  one  protruding  fat  leg  showing 
what  state  of  things  existed.  Not  Lotta 
herself,  whose  long,  fair,  Danish  hair  was 
twisted  into  a  tight  knot  on  tire  top  of  her 
head,  and  whose  twelve-year-old  arms  con¬ 
tended  stoutly  with  her  father’s  heavy 
flannel  shirt,  or  scrubbed  at  the  baby’s  piti¬ 
ful  little  rags  of  clothes.  Nobody  heard 
me.  How  could  they  while  Lotta’s  arms 
flew  up  and  down  the  scrubbing-board,  and 
she  sung  with  ever-increasing  energy, 

“  For  ve-ee-ry  feet, 

Remai-nus  a  street, 

Of  vondrous  pave  and  goolden  ?” 

Karl  looked  up  first,  six-year-old  Karl, 
who  had  already  started  in  life  as  a  news¬ 
boy,  and  whose  big,  blue  eyes  held  still 
something  of  their  baby  look.  Really  more 
manly  than  Johnny,  aged  eight,  he  emerged 
at  once  and  stood  smiling,  while  the  others 
looked  shyly  out.  Lotta  flushed,  smiled  a 
little  and  stood  awkwardly,  and  only  the 
baby  laughed  and  put  out  his  arms,  the  last 
pin  dropping  from  the  shawl  and  leaving  the 
exceedingly  dirty  little  Cupid,  to  roll  un¬ 
trammeled. 
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“  Ei !  ”  Lotta  said,  as  she  once  more  rolled 
liim  up  and  deposited  him  with  a  whack  in 
the  basket.  “  Ei !  But  what  a  bad  child ! 
All  his  clo’es  in  dis  tub,  and  he  will  not  be 
quiet.” 

The  baby  shrieked. .  Why  not,  when  legs 
and  arms  were  now  both  bound  down? 
Lotta  shook  him  and  the  screams  grew 
louder. 

“  That  is  n’t  the  best  way,”  I  began,  but 
Johnny  interfered. 

“I’ll  take  him  down,”  he  said.  “We’ll 
sit  in  de  door  avile,  an’  he  will  see  de  men 
an’  de  horses.” 

Baby  smiled  through  his  tears.  Horses 
are  a  great  source  of  comfort  to  these  Water 
street  and  many  another  street  babies,  whose 
days  hold  no  toys,  no  perambulators,  none 
of  the  things  which  make  city  baby-life  tol¬ 
erable.  Lotta  drew  a  long  bi'eath  as  the 
four  pounded  down  from  stair  to  stair. 

“  Dat  is  good,”  she  said.  “  Now  I  can 
get  fater’s  dinner  and  finish  my  work.  Shall 
I  wait  ?  ” 

“  No  indeed,”  I  said.  “  Wash  away  Lotta, 
and  we  wall  talk  afterward.  I  am  tired  and 
will  sit  quietly  a  little  while.” 

Now  to  be  allowed  to  sit  quietlyis  a  great 
point  gained.  Men,  women,  and  children 
are  all  alike  on  the  defensive ;  suspicious  as 
to  one’s  motives  in  coming,  jealous  of  su¬ 
perior  dress  or  place  in  the  world,  easy  to 
take  offence,  proud  with  the  sensitive  pride 
of  poverty,  and  resenting  visits  often  as  an 
attempt  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the 
land.  And  in  part  they  are  right.  Too 
often  their  homes  are  invaded  in  much  the 
same  spirit  with  which  one  would  investi¬ 
gate  a  dog-kennel.  One  who  deals  much 
with  the  poor  comes  to  know,  not  only  that 
they  are  sensitive,  but  with  that  morbid 
sensitiveness  the  portion  of  all  inferior  de¬ 
velopment,  and  suffering  as  keenly  under 
its  thick  as  we  under  our  thin  shell.  Once 
convinced  that  only  friendliness  is  meant, 
they  are  outspoken  to  a  startling  degree, 
and  many  facts  of  life  decorously  hid  from 
view  a  little  farther  up  the  scale  confront 
one  and  demand  a  notice,  which  sooner  or 
later  facts  have  a  way  of  compelling.  With 
most  of  these  facts  we  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  present  paper,  confining  ourselves  to 


the  one  phase  which  arose  from  Lotta’s  theory 
of  “  fater’s  dinner.” 

“Fater”  himself,  a  heavy-featured  and 
generally  bulky  but  smiling  Bane,  had  lost 
his  wife  when  the  last  baby  was  just  three 
months  old.  One  a  year  had  come  since 
Lotta’s  advent,  but  of  the  nine  the  Potter’s 
Field  had  taken  four  and  bade  fair  to  claim 
another,  the  sickly  Johnny,  always  on  the 
way  to  or  returning  from  the  dispensary, 
and  on  the  whole  rather  proud  of  the  amount 
of  medicine  his  small  life  had  held.  Lotta 
had  her  father’s  sturdy  frame,  and  every 
muscle  had  all  the  development  possible  in 
her  steady  work.  At  five  she  had  grasped 
the  scrubbing-brush  in  her  almost  baby- 
hands,  and  under  her  mother’s  direction 
scrubbed  the  rough  floor,  and  the  sjoirit  of 
neatness,  strong  in  the  poor,  patient,  hard¬ 
working  soul,  remained  as  her  inheritance 
to  the  child  when  her  eyes  closed  once  for 
all  on  work,  and  opened  again  in  that 
country  she  had  learned  in  the  Mission  to 
seek.  L"p  to  this  time  “fater”  had  been  a 
tolerably  steady  worker  on  the  docks,  earn¬ 
ing  fair  wages  and  devoted  to  his  beer; 
sometimes  to  something  stronger.  At  rare 
intervals  he  had  come  home  drunk,  but 
never  violent,  and  laid  in  a  heavy  sleep  till 
the  effect  of  the  liquor  passed  away.  But 
as  he  saw  his  w:ife  declining,  the  temptation 
seemed  stronger  to  drown  his  troubles  in 
drink,  and  as  she  faded  away  there  came  to 
her  the  added  anguish  of  leaving  only  a 
drunken  father  to  protect  these  little  ones. 
Promises  seemed  useless,  and  as  when  the 
last  night  came  he  was  missing  and  deep  in 
a  heavy  debauch  he  never  saw  her  again. 
Mad  with  grief  and  remorse  he  went  back 
to  the  same  den,  and  there  Jerry  found  him, 
drinking  up  his  last  dollar  and  nearly  ready 
for  delirium  tremens.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  always  refused  to  enter  the  Mission. 
His  wife  could  go  if  she  pleased,  but  it  was 
no  place  he  would  be  seen  in ;  a  “  set  of 
turncoats  and  thieves.”  Heaven  be  praised, 
he  was  an  honest  man,  and  meant  to  keep 
out  of  such  company. 

Now  he  followed  in  stupid  quiet  where- 
ever  he  was  led,  and  again  the  old  story 
came  true  and  “  fater  ”  went  to  his  home 
a  changed  man.  The  children  looked  on 
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amazedly  as  he  knelt  by  the  bed  and  vowed 
there  by  God’s  help  never  to  touch  another 
drop,  and  Lotta  kissed  him,  her  sober  little 
face  looking  to  see  if  it  were  earnest  or  no. 
These  ten  months  had  proved  it  earnest. 
Hard  times  had  come.  Days  passed  with¬ 
out  work  ;  food  was  scarce ;  clothes  hard  to 
get.  Neighbors  helped  as  they  could,  but 
Lotta  carried  the  chief  burden  and  washed 
and  cooked  after  a  fashion  for  all  the  tribe, 
even  seeking  to  mend  the  rags  and  put 
together  new  garments  when  any  stray 
bit  came  from  which  they  could  be  made. 
With  no  training  this  was  next  to  impossi¬ 
ble.  She  had  no  time  for  the  sewitig-school 
at  the  Howard  Mission  ;  no  time  for  any¬ 
thing  but  work  until  evening,  when  baby 
was  asleep  and  she  left  him  in  the  stifling 
little  bed-room,  and  with  father  went  to  the 
Mission  where  she  sung  the  hymns  to  which 
all  day  long  her  hands  kept  time.  It  was 
whispered  that  “  fater  ”  was  almost  ready 
for  another  mate,  a  young  woman  working 
in  a  bag  factory,  rather  loud  voiced  and 
given  to  red  and  yellow  combinations  of 
flowers  on  her  hats,  but  still  an  earnest  be¬ 
liever  in  what  the  Mission  had  for  her.  An 
eminently  unsuitable  marriage,  as  she,  like 
the  most  of  the  young  girls  there,  had  gone 
into  shop  or  factory  as  soon  as  old  enough 
and  could  neither  mend  nor  make  her  own 
clothes  properly,  much  less  those  for  half  a 
dozen  children.  However,  it  was  still  uncer¬ 
tain  and  friends  helped  Lotta  as  they  could. 
She  had  been  sewing  twice  a  week  in  my 
visits  and  was  learning  to  take  very  credit¬ 
able  stitches,  but  now  my  desires  for  her 
reached  farther,  and  with  this  one  docile 
and  reasonably  intelligent  pupil  I  hope  to 
begin  a  work  long  in  my  thoughts,  and 
perhaps  some  day  to  spread  through  the 
entire  block. 

The  washing  was  over.  Lotta  ascended 
to  the  roof  with  her  basket  of  clothes  and 
returned  to  prepare  the  dinner.  “  Fater,” 
at  work  on  the  docks  close  by,  had  this  ad¬ 
vantage  over  many,  that  he  could  come 
home  for  something  hot,  and  hot  it  was 
most  evidently  to  be.  With  every  damper 
open,  the  top  of  the  small  stove  fiery  red 
and  the  kettle  boiling  with  fury,  Lotta  took 
some  beef  from  a  brown  paper,  dropped  a 


lump  of  lard  in  the  frying  pan,  which  had 
waited  till  very  nearly  red-hot  also,  and  laid 
in  the  steak  to  scorch  at  will,  while  she 
made  some  coffee  and  took  out  from  the 
oven  some  potatoes  done  an  hour  before. 

“  I  can  cook  so  well  now,”  she  said 
calmly,  as  the  smell  of  scorching  fat  filled 
the  room  and  brought  tears  to  my  eyes. 
“Fater  says  I  am  good  cook.  You  must 
eat  too.” 

“  No,”  I  said.  “  Thank  you  Lotta,  but  I 
have  an  errand  to  do.  I  shall  come  back 
here  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.” 

From  every  room  as  I  passed  down 
the  stairs,  meeting  “fater,”  who  smiled 
broadly,  came  heavy,  unsavory  smells.  I 
walked  rapidly  to  the  ferry  and  not  till  in 
the  middle  of  the  East  river  did  I  feel  sure 
that  life  was  not  all  burned  fat  and  stale 
cabbage.  An  hour  later,  after  a  series  of 
trips  back  and  forth  and  a  walk  through  the 
market  pricing  meat  and  vegetables,  I  re¬ 
turned,  bearing  a  brown  paper  bag  at  which 
Lotta  looked  with  interest.  “Fater”  sat 
by  the  open  window  looking  sad  and  op¬ 
pressed,  but  brightened  as  he  saw  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  telling  his  troubles.  Already  we 
had  many  times  talked  over  the  question  of 
work  and  wages.  With  him  food  formed  a 
less  expensive  item  than  with  many,  but 
still  thirty  years  in  this  country  had  given 
to  both  himself  and  wife  somewhat  the 
American  standard  in  this  respect.  In  his 
case  it  was  about  a  third  of  his  living  ex¬ 
penses.  With  American  and  Irish  families 
it  was  very  nearly  and  often  more  than  half. 
Of  the  five  children,  only  one,  the  baby,  was 
anything  but  thin,  sickly-looking  and  for¬ 
lorn.  Lotta’s  face  had  a  pasty  paleness,  and 
she  had  often  headaches  and  suggestions  of 
dyspepsia.  I  had  become  convinced  that  it 
was  possible  for  the  same  amount  now  ex¬ 
pended  for  food  to  double  its  nutritive  quali¬ 
ties,  if  only  it  were  possible  to  teach  the 
best  modes  of  cooking,  but  this  was  so  sensi¬ 
tive  a  point  I  had  waited  long  to  see  my 
way  clear  to  any  handling  of  it.  To-day 
“  fater  ”  opened  the  way. 

“  It  is  but  half  a  day  I  work,”  he  said. 
“  That  is  the  way  now.  Never  have  I  known 
such  trouble.  It  is  now  April  and  what  do 
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you  think  ?  Since  the  New  Year  I  earn  just 
$103.75.  I  look  at  it  to-day  and  I  think 
how  shall  I  marry,  and  yet  how  shall  I  not? 
Lotta  can  but  read.  I  want  her  in  school 
and  she  cannot  go.  We  eat  all  the  money, 
and  there  are  no  clothes,  no  shoes.  It  would 
not  be  so  bad  but  I  must  pay  the  doctor, 
and  with  the  rent  I  cannot.  Hansa  washed 
two  days  a  week  and  made  money.  Now  I 
can  have  no  help,  and  it  is  more  rags  every 
day.  I  must  marry  soon.” 

“  Can  Sarah  cook  and  mend  ?  ” 

“Why  not  ?  ”  fater  returned  in  some  sur¬ 
prise.  “  That  is  woman’s  work.  They  all 
can  do  that.  It  is  nothing.” 

“  And  yet,”  I  answered,  “  in  all  my  go¬ 
ing  about  I  seldom  find  any  who  know  it 
well.  You  buy  plenty  of  food,  but  it  is 
cooked  so  badly  that  it  does  you  very  little 
good.  You  know  I  am  very  fond  of  Lotta, 
and  I  want  to  talk  about  this  a  little  with 
you  and  her.” 

At  this  point  I  stopped.  Lotta  had  taken 
off  the  stove  lid  and  was  in  the  act  of  empty¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  her  platter  in  the  fire. 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  she  said,  as  I  checked  her. 
“  I  burned  it  and  we  could  not  eat  it ;  it 
was  so  tough  too.  Fater  said  it  was  a  bad 
dinner.  I  did  not  want  any  myself.” 

“  There  is  some  good  meat  still,”  I  said. 
“  Now,  Lotta,  I  am  going  to  show  you  what 
to  do  with  it  to-day,  and  to-morrow  morning 
I  shall  come  again  and  talk  over  to-mor¬ 
row’s  dinner.  You  are  so  bright  and  ready 
I  know  you  can  get  to  be  a  nice  little  cook, 
and  if  you  do  you  can  make  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  and  by.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  cook  always,”  said  Lotta, 
“  I  want  to  be  a  cash  girl  at  Ridley’s.” 

“  That  is  well,”  said  her  father.  “  I  don’t 
want  her  ordered  every  way  by  some  woman 
all  day.  She  can  get  good  wages  when  she 
has  been  to  school  a  little.  She  shall  not 
serve.” 

“  But  it  seems  to  me  far  harder  to  run 
all  day  in  a  great  store  than  to  work  in  a 
pleasant  kitchen,”  I  began,  and  then  stopped. 
Lotta  had  never  seen  a  “  pleasant  kitchen,” 
or  jndeed  any  kitchen  save  perhaps  the  one 
at  the  Mission.  Their  two  narrow,  smoke- 
stained  rooms  were  her  only  notion  of  home  ; 
dirt  and  pollution  were  all  about  her.  She 


scrubbed  her  floor  but  never  herself,  and 
was  already,  poor  child,  worn  and  oppressed 
by  cares  her  shoulders  were  not  strong 
enough  to  carry.  Yet  as  they  must  be  car¬ 
ried  somehow,  as  training  was  imperatively 
demanded,  I  began  again,  privately  with  a 
sinking  of  heart  as  I  reflected  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  outwardly  as  if  no  objections 
could  occur. 

“  It  is  true  that  she  may  earn  good  wages 
by  and  by,  but  till  then  she  wants  to  learn 
all  she  can  about  making  the  most  of  the 
money  you  earn.  Now  I  know  that  half  the 
money  you  spent  to-day  would  have  given 
you  all  a  much  better  dinner  than  you  had. 
Do  you  mind  telling  me  how  much  it  cost  ?  ” 

“  The  meat  was  thirty  cents  and  the  bread 
ten,”  said  Lotta,  “  and  de  oder  things  were 
in  the  closet.  Fater  likes  steak.  It  was 
two  pounds.  But  it  was  bad.” 

“  Your  dinner  then  cost,  with  coffee  and 
your  pie,  nearly  if  not  quite  fifty  cents.  Now 
I  will  promise  you  a  better  one  to-morrow 
for  twenty-five,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
fag  ends  of  this  with  a  little  added  shall 
make  you  a  good  hot  supper.” 

Lotta  and  her  father  both  laughed  as  I 
took  off  my  bonnet,  tied  on  an  apron  and 
proceeded  to  look  in  the  little  closet,  which 
was  quite  clean,  Lotta  remembering  her 
mother’s  pleasure  in  bright  cut  paper  for 
the  shelves,  and  in  shining  dishes.  A  pud¬ 
ding  dish  was  in  one  corner  and  I  took  it 
down,  cut  off  all  the  scorched  and  burnt  bits 
from  the  steak,  and  took  the  heart  of  the 
half  dozen  black  and  shriveled  potatoes. 
About  half  a  pound  of  meat  resulted  and 
this  was  cut  into  very  small  bits.  Then 
from  my  paper  bag  I  took  four  onions  and 
the  quart  of  potatoes  I  had  bought  in  mar¬ 
ket,  the  whole  costing  five  cents.  These 
peeled  and  sliced  were  put  in  alternate  lay¬ 
ers  with  the  beef,  ending  with  potatoes  and 
each  layer  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Some  bits  of  butter  on  the  top,  the  whole 
dredged  with  flour,  and  water  added  enough 
to  cover  ;  then  an  old  plate  was  put  over  the 
whole,  now  ready  for  the  oven. 

“  I  shall  bake  this  now,”  I  said,  “  to  show 
you  just  how,  and  then  you  can  keep  it  hot 
on  the  back  of  the  stove.  No,  don’t  put  on 
any  more  coal ;  these  cinders  will  do  just  as 
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well.  Shut  up  your  dampers.  You  do  not 
need  such  a  fire.  It  is  never  good  to  have 
a  stove  red-hot.” 

“  It  cooks  not  any  oder  way,”  said  Lotta 
earnestly.  “  Ei !  it  is  such  a  bad  stove.  It 
burns  my  meat  so  !  ” 

“  I  have  not  money  for  onions,”  said 
“  fater.”  “  They  are  good,  but  we  cannot 
have  everything.” 

“  Which  do  you  like  best  ?  ”  I  asked,  “  pie 
or  onions? ” 

“  Onions,”  came  from  fater  ;  “  pie  ”  from 
Lotta,  who  added,  “  but  onions  are  good.” 

“  They  are  not  only  good,  but  so  much 
healthier  than  pie  that  if  you  ate  them  often 
you  would  have  less  headache,  Lotta.  One 
quart  costs  now  six  cents,  and  with  potatoes 
in  this  way  will  make  two  or  three  nice 
meals.  You  think  you  must  have  steak  at 
fifteen  cents  a  pound,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  that  beef  for  stewing  can  be  bought,  if 
you  are  willing  to  take  trimmings  or  small 
pieces  the  butcher  cuts  off  when  he  is  shap¬ 
ing  his  larger  ones,  for  only  six  or  eight 
cents.” 

“  Fater  ”  looked  interested  but  skeptical. 

“I  will  not  starve  the  children,”  he  said. 
“  They  must  eat  while  I  get  any  money  and 
they  have  but  little  now.  It  is  not  pie  every 
day.” 

“It  might  better  never  be  pie,”  I  said, 
“  Pie  is  one  of  the  worst  things  in  America. 
Suppose  it  does  taste  good.  There  is  no 
nourishment  in  it,  and  soon  you  are  empty 
and  headachy.  You  want  good  meat  and 
vegetables,  and  with  these  you  get  good 
blood,  sound  bones,  healthy  brains,  strong 
nerves  and  firm  flesh,  to  say  nothing  of  good 
tempers  and  kind  hearts.  You  laugh,  but 
don’t  you  know  that  if  you  eat  or  drink 
anything  that  hurts  you  you  have  a  head  or 
a  stomach  ache  and  feel  cross,  and  every¬ 
thing  goes  wrong  ?  One  must  pray,  you  say  ? 
That  is  very  true,  but  if  you  do  a  thing  that 
you  know  to  be  wrong,  have  you  any  right 
to  pray  God  that  the  consequences  may  not 
come  upon  you?  Eat  the  right  food  and 
you  will  pray  better  and  live  better.  Eat 
the  wrong  and  you  can  only  half  do  the  work 
He  wants  of  you,  because  you  are  half  sick 
and  stupid  and  very  likely  very  cross  or 
troubled.” 


“But  I  have  not  money  to  live  well,” 
“fater”  said  after  a  long  pause.  “I  can¬ 
not  have  Lotta  spend  more.” 

“  You  forget  that  I  said  she  need  not  spend 
so  much.  It  is  knowing  how  to  make  a  very 
simple  thing  taste  savory  and  good  that  is 
the  great  thing  in  every-day  cooking.  Now, 
is  n’t  that  nice  ?  ” 

Lotta  had  opened  the  oven  door  and  a  most 
appetizing  smell  filled  the  room. 

“  Ei  1  ”  she  said,  “  but  I  want  some  now, 
and  to  think  I  was  going  to  trow  it  away !  ” 

“  You  may  tell  me  to-morrow  if  it  was  a 
good  supper,”  I  said.  “  Now  good-bye.” 

Half-way  down  “  Dan’s  ”  wife  put  out 
her  head  and  asked  me  to  come  in  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “  Dan  ”  was  a  carpenter,  at  present 
without  steady  work,  but  still  able  thus  far 
to  manage.  They  had  three  rooms  for  which 
they  paid  $8.00  per  month,  and  as  Mrs.  Dan 
had  a  natural  love  of  order  they  were  neat 
and  well  kept.  Little  Dan  lay  on  the  bed 
by  the  sleeping  baby,  both  hot  and  flushed 
and  breathing  heavily. 

“  I ’m  so  afraid  they  ’re  going  to  have  mea¬ 
sles,”  Mrs.  Dan  said,  bursting  into  tears. 
“  Danny  only  drank  some  coffee  and  ate  a 
little  pork  for  his  dinner,  and  the  baby 
would  n’t  eat  at  all.  He  won’t  take  anything 
but  coffee.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  you  give  these  two 
babies  coffee  and  pork  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Dan’s  eyes  opened  widely.  “Why 
yes ;  they  have  whatever  we  have.  Is  it  bad 
for  them?  Mother  always  did  so  with  us.” 

I  spare  the  reader  who  has  followed  me 
thus  far  the  words  that  ensued.  Half  an 
hour’s  earnest  talking  did  seem  to  at  least 
partially  convince  the  mother  that  milk  held 
all  that  a  child  required  to  strengthen  and 
nourish  it. 

“We  can’t  afford  it,”  Mrs.  Dan  said.  “We 
take  a  pint  for  coffee,  and  that ’s  all.” 

“  Try  for  a  little  while  taking  a  quart,  and 
give  the  children  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk 
with  bread  and  butter.  They  may  cry  at 
first,  but  they  will  soon  learn.  Do  you  know 
that  is  all  that  the  queen  of  England’s  own 
children  were  allowed  when  they  were  little, 
and  wise  people  everywhere  bring  up  chil¬ 
dren  so.” 

This  argument  had  weight.  “  Dan’s  ” 
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father  was  English,  and  a  red  and  blue  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  queen  hung  on  their  wall.  Mrs. 
Dan  promised  to  try  it  for  a  week,  and  once 
more  I  started  on,  pondering  as  usual  the  at 
present  unanswerable  questions  hourly  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  knowledge  of  these  homes,  in 
which  foul  air,  bad  food,  false  habits,  were 
all  doing  their  work  of  demoralization  ;  forces 
as  viewless  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  but 
drawing  these  people  with  as  mighty  and 
irresistible  a  power  back  to  a  central  chaos. 
With  underlying  powers  working  their  in¬ 
evitable  will,  what  could  one  man’s  or  one 
woman’s  brain  do  to  stay  their  course  ? 
Again  the  deep  depression,  in  itself  the  par¬ 
tial  effect  of  this  very  air,  settled  down,  and 
every  hope  and  desire  was  lost  in  despair. 
In  these  moods  thinking  is  useless,  and  one 
can  only  escape  to  the  mountains  and  look 
not  behind  him.  My  mountain  this  time 
became  a  sail  down  the  bay  under  the  moon¬ 
light,  and  a  cheery  talk  with  the  friend  whose 
courage  was  always  more  even  than  mine, 
and  who  as  we  neared  again  the  beautiful 
even  if  distracted  and  misgoverned  city 
said  cheerily : 

“  I  agree  with  Ruskin  and  so  with  you — 
for  is  he  not  your  prophet  ? — that  such  ag¬ 
gregations  of  people  have  no  right  to  become 
established  facts,  but  don’t  you  see  how 
everything  points  to  a  solution  of  our  diffi¬ 
culties?  Rapid  transit  will  remove  these 
masses  to  decent  single  homes ;  cooking- 
schools  will  teach  their  girls  the  science  that 
will  give  them  healthy  bodies,  and  industrial 
schools  of  all  sorts  furnish  both  boys  and 
girls  something  for  their  aimless  brains  and 
hands  to  do.  You  and  I  may  not  live  to  see 
it,  but  surely  as  the  world  is  growing  better 
and  wiser  so  surely  God  will  help  every  soul 
that  works  to  this  end.  Never  despair,  and 
remember  that  we  have  only  our  own  share 
to  do.  I  know  one  seems  often  to  carry  the 
whole  load,  and  then  any  hope  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  dies  out.  One  step  at  a  time.  You  ’ll 
find  Lotta  will  not  be  the  only  one  who 
learns.” 

Mrs.  Dan,  as  I  passed  her  door  the  next 
morning,  reported  the  babies  better  and  I 
found  Lotta  busy  ironing  the  washing  of 
yesterday.  Thirty  cents  lay  on  the  table. 

“  dsT hat’s  all  we  can  have  to-day,”  she  said. 


“  Eater  will  work  all  day  and  to-morrow 
there  will  be  more,  but  this  morning  the 
landlord  had  all  his  money.  There  is  some 
bread,  but  we  eat  all  the  baked  ting.  Ei ! 
it  was  good  !  ” 

“  \V as  it  ?  W ell,  this  money  will  get  din¬ 
ner  and  supper  too.  Come  Lotta,  we  will 
go  to  market.” 

Baby  was  asleep  and  Johnny  there  to  take 
care  of  him  if  he  waked,  so  this  was  easy. 
Lotta  looked  on  with  gravity  and  some  dis¬ 
approbation  as  I  bought  three  pounds  of 
beef  “  trimmings  ”  for  six  cents  a  pound, 
one  bit  weighing  perhaps  half  a  pound, 
the  others  mere  scraps.  One  quart  of  onions 
and  one  of  potatoes  came  next,  the  two  be¬ 
ing  seven  cents,  and  the  remainder  went  for 
a  loaf  of  bread.  I  had  discovered  a  little  pa¬ 
per  of  rice  in  the  closet  the  day  before,  and 
knew  we  could  with  this  aid  have  not  only 
dinner  but  supper.  Ten  cents  I  spent  on 
my  own  account  for  a  peculiar  and  specially 
spicy  gingerbread  to  be  found  at  one  stall 
in  Fulton  market,  and  this  I  held  in  reserve. 

“  I  cannot  fry  dem,”  said  Lotta  discon¬ 
tentedly,  as  we  again  reached  the  little  room. 
“  Dey  are  not  good  to  fry.” 

“No,  of  course  not.  Now  Lotta,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  just  what  to  do.  If  you 
make  your  dinner  exactly  as  I  tell  you,  you 
shall  have  this  gingerbread  for  your  dessert. 
Will  you  try? 

“  Yes,  ma’am  ;  ”  a  little  dubiously.  “  First, 
the  little  iron  pot  from  the  closet  and  a 
knife,  and  cut  the  larger  pieces  of  beef  so 
they  will  all  be  the  same  size.  Now  cover 
them  with  cold  water.  Cold  water  draws 
out  the  juice  and  makes  a  nice  gravy.  Now 
put  it  over  your  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils 
skim  it  carefully.  In  the  meantime  pare 
the  onions  and  slice  them  thin,  and  pare 
and  cut  up  the  potatoes  and  let  them  lie  in 
that  basin  of  cold  water  till  half-past  eleven.” 

The  water  bubbled  as  Lotta  ended  her 
paring  and  slicing  and  turned  with  stream¬ 
ing  eyes  from  the  onions,  which  after  she 
had  skimmed  the  pot  were  put  in. 

“  Now  cover  it  close,”  I  said,  “  though 
first,  as  there  is  a  little  more  than  a  quart  of 
water,  you  want  an  even  table-spoon  of  salt, 
and  half  an  even  tea-spoon  of  pepper.  Don’t 
heap.  You  must  be  exact,  and  then  this 
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kind  of  dinner  will  always  be  the  same. 
Now  set  it  back  and  let  it  stew.” 

“  But  it  only  steams  a  little.  It  will  not 
make  the  lid  go  up  and  down.  To  make  it 
go  up  and  down  is  de  way  1  boil.” 

“But  it  boils  just  as  really  when  it  only 
simmers  as  it  does  now  as  when  your  lid 
dances,  and  all  the  good  steam  is  kept  in. 
You  don’t  think  so,  but  try  it  to-day  and  see. 
Now  while  it  cooks  we  will  see  about  this 
sewing.” 

Lotta  looked  very  dubious,  but  in  the  in¬ 
terest  aroused  by  a  new  calico  given  her  for¬ 
got  to  criticise,  and  the  morning  went  busily 
on,  varied  by  a  look  now  and  then  into  the 
kettle,  and  the  adding  of  a  little  water  as 
it  boiled  away.  At  half-past  eleven  the 
potatoes  were  put  in,  and  Lotta  under  my 
direction  took  one  heaping  table-spoon  of 
flour,  blended  it  smooth  with  a  lxalf-cup  of 
cold  water,  and  left  it  ready  to  add  as  thick¬ 
ening  after  the  table  was  set.  At  twelve 
the  only  platter  the  closet  afforded  was  filled 
with  the  stew,  more  than  they  could  eat, 
and  the  smooth,  rich  gravy  in  a  bowl  ready 
for  the  children’s  bread.  Coffee  too  had 
been  made,  a  very  questionable  compound  of 
rye  and  other  mysteries,  but  as  I  had  over¬ 
seen  it,  at  least  clear  and  drinkable,  and  as 
“  fater  ”  came  up  the  stairs  I  left  them  on 
my  way  to  lunch  at  the  Mission,  sure  that 
that  dinner  was  a  success.  Half  an  hour 
more  given  on  my  way  home  sufficed  to 
show  Lotta,  who  beamed  with  pride  at 
fater’s  praises  of  the  stew,  how  to  boil  the 
rice  and  heat  the  remaining  stew  to  eat  with 
it  for  supper,  and  so  my  first  day’s  lesson 
ended,  Lotta  standing  before  me  and  re¬ 
peating  over  three  times  the  way  she  had 
done,  till  this  Squeersian  method  had  fixed 
the  constituents  of  “  Irish  stew  ”  forever  in 
her  mind. 

Do  not  fancy  the  columns  of  Sunday 
Afternoon  are  to  be  devoted  to  details  of 
successive  experiments.  Those  who  have 
any  curiosity  to  know  what  dinners  and 
breakfasts  saw  the  light  under  our  joint  ad¬ 
ministration,  may  consult  two  little  books, 
both  by  a  woman  who  has  done  and  is  still 
doing  good  service  in  this  direction,  Miss 
Juliet  Corson,  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Cooking  School ;  one  “  Twenty-five 


Cent  Dinners  for  Families  of  Six,”  the 
other,  “Fifteen  Cent  Dinners  for  Working¬ 
men’s  Families.” 

Let  me  add  that  the  former,  w7hen  guard¬ 
edly  and  carefully  introduced  to  the  wives 
of  two  or  three  of  the  Mission  people,  was 
received  with  strong  disapproval. 

They  “  never  heard  of  no  such  dinners.” 
They  did  n’t  believe  twenty-five  cents  was 
going  to  buy  anything  they ’d  want  to  eat. 
“  Folks  seemed  to  think  anything  was  good 
enough  for  poor  folks.” 

As  to  the  smaller  “  Fifteen  Cent  ”  book,  I 
simply  did  not  dare  urge  its  claims.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  teach  Lotta  and  Mrs.  Dan 
some  of  the  dishes  therein  contained  as  if 
they  were  my  own  thought,  but  as  both  de¬ 
veloped  almost  a  talent  in  these  directions 
I  had,  before  summer  heats  drove  me  from 
the  city,  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  the 
seed,  though  a  small  one,  was  growing  stead¬ 
ily  and  likely  to  bear  fruit.  Dan’s  babies 
were  healthy  and  strong  as  tenement-house 
babies  can  be,  and  Lotta  and  Mina  had 
shoes  and  some  comfortable  clothes  as  the 
result  of  her  new  knowledge.  It  had  become 
a  settled  fact  that  the  new  mother  should 
come  to  them  in  October,  but  Lotta  said 
less  of  becoming  a  cash  girl,  and  told  me 
now  and  then  of  her  visits  to  other  rooms  as 
supervisor  of  new  dishes  in  general.  Such 
delightful  smells  came  from  Mrs.  Dan’s 
room  that  the  crippled  boy  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  snuffing  them  up,  and  the 
neighbors  accused  her  of  wildest  extrava¬ 
gance.  One  or  two  imitated  her.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  with  the  intense  conservatism  of 
poverty  and  ignorance,  wanted  “  no  new¬ 
fangled  ways.” 

The  partial  success  of  my  plan  was  evi¬ 
dent,  but  this  only  intensified  the  desire  for 
a  larger  one.  A  cooking  school  is  required 
for  every  Mission  quite  as  much  as  means 
for  Mission  work  itself.  In  fact  it  is  Mis¬ 
sion  work  and  vital  in  its  character,  de¬ 
manding  attention  not  only  among  the 
working-classes  of  the  city  but  of  the 
country  as  well. 

Bad  food  is  one  strong  element  in  the 
causes  which  send  boys  and  men  to  the 
“bucket  shops.”  Give  them  a  savory  and 
plentiful  meal  and  the  uneasy,  gnawing 
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stomach  is  satisfied,  or  at  least  craves  stim¬ 
ulants  less.  Already  the  English  plan  of 
coffee-houses  is  under  trial,  and  at  this  pres¬ 
ent  writing  one  is%  open  in  the  Bowery. 
Dietists  may  argue  against  coffee  and  tea 
and  prove  over  and  over  the  superior  condi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  do  without,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  while  those  who  breathe  pure 
air  and  live  healthful  lives  may  dispense 
with  them,  they  seem  and  are  an  essential 
to  the  thousands  whose  blood  is  weakened 
and  vitiated  by  the  myriad  evils  of  the  tene¬ 
ment-house  system.  A  work,  as  yet  un¬ 
touched  by  philanthropists,  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  direction,  and  those  who  mourn 
as  they  look  at  the  “  bucket  shops  ”  of  those 
East-side  streets  and  ponder  as  to  means  of 
suppression  may  find  substitution  a  better 
law.  The  full  stomach  is  less  likely  to 
grumble  than  the  empty  one,  and  while 
wholesome  and  savory  food  is  but  one  fac¬ 


tor  in  this  mighty  and  oppressive  problem 
of  work  and  wages  and  the  whole  social 
question,  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  of  fully 
equal  importance  with  that  of  better  homes, 
or  the  various  schemes  of  mental  and  moral 
development  now  under  active  discussion. 
Only  a  sound  brain  in  a  healthy  body  can 
comprehend  these  hopes  and  schemes,  and 
the  half-fed  or  ill-fed  communist  may  be 
pardoned  for  even  perverse  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  The  cry  for  help  goes  up  daily,  a  cry 
as  strenuous  and  urgent  as  ever  the  world 
has  heard ;  the  more  urgent  that  those  from 
whom  it  comes  are  themselves  as  they  who 
sleep  in  deadly  miasma,  and  call  involun¬ 
tarily  and  unconsciously  for  some  strong 
hand  to  lift  them  out  and  up  to  air  and 
light,  to  “  purer  manners,  better  laws,”  and 
so  purer  lives  and  better  hopes. 

Helen  Campbell. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  midsummer  days  were  long,  weari¬ 
some  and  exhausting.  Mrs.  Birge  remained 
at  home,  Mitchell  accompanied  Professor 
Brene  and  family  to  the  mountains,  where 
they  were  presently  joined  by  Mrs.  Suavity 
and  Miss  Lou.  Calvin  would  take  no  vaca¬ 
tion.  He  was  invaluable  to  the  company 
in  those  days,  doing  with  alacrity  not  only 
the  duties  belonging  to  his  position  but 
shouldering  much  of  the  work  left  by  the 
absentees  who  took  vacations.  He  worked 
all  day  and  he  would  have  worked  all  night 
if  there  had  been  anything  to  do.  As  it 
was,  he  never  went  home  till  the  midnight 
express  had  passed  each  way,  and  even  then 
was  within  instant  call  by  means  of  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  between  the  depot 
and  his  own  room. 

The  superintendent  said  approvingly  that 
young  Birge  had  an  omnivorous  appetite  for 


work,  and  that  he  was  the  only  man  he  ever 
met  who  could  keep  pace  with  himself  in 
that  respect.  He  predicted  a  brilliant  future 
for  the  young  man.  Once  he  patted  him  on 
the  shoulder,  but  only  once.  Calvin  Birge 
was  not  a  man  to  be  patted  by  any  one,  least 
of  all  by  Philip  Cone,  who  was  admonished 
by  a  startling  gleam  from  those  black-blue 
eyes  to  keep  his  hands  to  himself.  Super¬ 
intendent  Cone  approved,  for  he  liked  the 
ring  of  the  metal,  but  he  thought  in  passing, 
“  there ’s  something  tigerish  in  the  fellow ;  ” 
a  thought  that  would  have  been  confirmed 
if  he  had  seen  the  set  teeth  and  the  clenched 
fists  driven  into  the  coat  pockets.  The  fact 
was  the  superintendent  had  so  many  things 
to  think  of  nowadays,  he  was  less  ob¬ 
servant  than  formerly.  And  just  now  he 
was  getting  the  affairs  of  the  road  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  a  more  or  less  prolonged  absence 
on  his  part.  He  would  not  accept  a  higher 
position,  since  that  would  involve  new  duties 
and  delays,  nor  would  he  resign  his  own,  for 
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severing  his  connection  with  the  road  would 
be  like  severing  his  head  from  his  body,  a 
contingency  not  to  be  thought  of.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  had  for  some  months  vigorously 
trained  Calvin  Birge  as  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent,  that  he  might  be  available  to  fill 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  gap  left  when  the 
superintendent  should  have  gone.  Calvin 
had  modestly  supposed  that  the  superin¬ 
tendent  was  interested  in  himself  as  a  prom¬ 
ising  young  man,  and  had  helped  and  pro¬ 
moted  him  if  not  out  of  pure  benevolence, 
why,  then  because  he  saw  the  fitness  of  the 
thing ;  and  he  was  accordingly  grateful. 
And  when  he  came  to  know  that  there  was 
another  and  not  altogether  unselfish  side  to 
the  matter,  he  was  again  accordingly  grate¬ 
ful. 

No  mortal  can  tell  what  a  blessing  work, 
hard  work,  was  to  Calvin  Birge  in  those 
days.  lie  went  into  it  with  all  the  force  of 
his  nature,  not  because  he  loved  it,  though 
the  restlessness  of  that  strong  tide  of  phys¬ 
ical  strength  would  ever  crowd  him  to  action 
of  some  sort,  but  because  of  an  instinctive 
conviction  that  it  was  the  only  thing  that 
would  save  him  from  himself. 

At  the  time  that  Calvin  stood  with  folded 
arms  leaning  against  the  book-case  in  the 
library,  and  heard  Philip  Cone  and  Cicily 
pronounced  man  and  wife,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  fallen  into  a  nightmare  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  awake  or  escape. 
He  did  not  remember  signing  the  marriage 
certificate,  but  he  remembered  having  a  pen 
in  his  hand  and  that  the  nib  caught  and  the 
ink  spluttered,  leaving  a  great,  black  blot 
where  there  should  have  been  a  name. 
Nevertheless  the  name  was  there,  partly 
hidden  by  the  blot.  Mrs.  Birge  knew,  and 
Bones  knew,  that  Calvin  went  out  of  the 
house  even  before  the  bride  and  groom,  and 
that  he  did  not  return  till  some  time  the 
next  day.  Mrs.  Birge  could  not  tell  where 
he  was  all  that  time  but,  Bones  could  have 
told  if  he  would.  From  that  day  on  Calvin 
was  less  and  less  in  the  house  and  more  and 
more  absorbed  in  his  work. 

The  steadily  growing  and  scarcely  desira¬ 
ble  change  in  the  young  man  was  more  ap¬ 
parent  to  Mrs.  Birge  than  to  any  one  else. 
There  were  mornings  when  he  came  to  the 
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breakfast  table  looking  years  older  than 
when  he  retired  to  his  room  the  previous 
night.  Hard,  stern  lines  were  getting  fixed 
about  the  strong  mouth,  and  the  unflinching 
eyes  were  sometimes  charged  with  hopeless 
anguish,  but  he  would  endure  neither  notice 
nor  sympathy.  In  fact,  he  avoided  his 
mother  almost  as  much  as  he  avoided  Mitch¬ 
ell.  There  was,  perhaps  unknown  to  him¬ 
self,  but  not  unsuspected  by  his  mother,  a 
feeling  of  anger  and  indignation  in  his  heart 
against  her,  for  though  he  had  asked  no 
questions  he  was  aware  that  Cicily  had  re¬ 
mained  with  his  mother  the  night  previous 
to  the  marriage,  and  he  believed  that  she 
aided  and  abetted  Philip  Cone  in  robbing 
her  son  of  the  one  happiness  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  himself  in  this  life  An  angry  man  is 
never  a  just  man.  Calvin  did  not  stop  to 
think  that  his  mother  could  not  have  known 
that  he  loved  Cicily,  and  that  it  was  an  in- 
bred  conviction  on  his  part  that  his  mother 
w'ould  scarcely  welcome  a  nameless  girl  as 
a  daughter-in-law  that  led  him  to  such  a 
conclusion.  It  was  all  the  same  to  him ; 
Cicily  was  married  and  his  mother  had  been 
a  party  to  the  marriage.  He,  who  wondered 
a  year  previous  if  any  other  woman  could 
ever  be  so  dear  to  him  as  his  mother,  was 
now  half-hating  that  same  precious  mother 
because  of  Cicily. 

The  accurate  intuitions  which  Professor 
Brene  observed  in  Mitchell  were  inherited 
from  his  mother.  She  not  unfrequently 
knew  things  without  knowing  how  or  why 
she  knew  them.  And  unconsciously  putting 
sundry  remarks  of  Mitchell’s  concerning 
Cicily  with  the  face  she  saw  by  the  book¬ 
case  during  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the 
change  since  manifest  in  Calvin,  she  was 
not  long  in  divining  more  or  less  accurately 
his  condition  and  the  causes  thereof.  She 
often  heard  him  far  into  the  night  pacing 
the  long,  dark,  lower  hall,  and  the  continued 
mutter-mutter  of  the  discussions  between 
Bones  and  Calvin,  for  the  two  were  insepar¬ 
able,  made  her  feel  that  he  kept  ghostly 
company.  She  often  stood  at  the  upper 
landing  longing  to  go  down  to  him ;  but 
she  knew  the  look  of  surprise  and  rebuke, 
and  the  shutting  up  of  the  man  within  his 
shell  that  would  greet  her,  and  she  forebore 
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both  for  his  sake  and  her  own.  One  night 
she  heard  the  ceaseless  walking  and  the  in¬ 
distinguishable  talking  till  the  gray  dawn 
began  to  show  in  the.east,  when  both  ceased, 
and  she  hastily  ventured  down  the  stairs. 

The  library  door  was  ajar,  a  single  jet  of 
gas  burned  in  the  drop-light  over  the  study- 
table,  and  by  its  aid  she  saw  Calvin,  stand¬ 
ing  with  folded  arms,  looking  steadily  at  his 
grandfather’s  picture  on  the  wall.  There 
were  then  startling  likenesses  and  unlike¬ 
nesses  between  the  faces  opposite  each 
other,  the  face  of  the  living  man  and  the 
face  of  the  man  long  dead.  There  was  the 
same  inflexible  determination,  and  alas !  the 
same  interminable  persistency.  Judge  Sea¬ 
born  had  yielded  only  to  death ;  would  Calvin 
yield  to  anything  less?  But  the  unlikenesses 
were  more  startling  than  the  likenesses. 
The  pictured  face  was  complacent  and  con¬ 
fident,  the  face  of  a  man  who  fights  a  win¬ 
ning  fight ;  and  the  living  face  was  worn 
and  despairing,  the  face  of  a  man  who  fights 
a  losing  fight.  The  mother  went  back  to 
her  room  to  pray. 

Calvin  had  that  day  seen  Cicily  for  the 
first  time  since  she  gave  her  hand  to  Philip 
Cone.  She  was  even  then  upon  the  brink 
of  a  long  and  dangerous  illness  from  which 
she  rallied  slowly,  with  relapse  after  relapse ; 
and  at  last  came  back  to  life  listless  and  in¬ 
different,  a  mockery  of  her  former  eager, 
restless  self.  They  were  driving,  Philip 
Cone  and  his  wife ;  the  horses  were  walking 
slowly  along  the  crowded  streets;  Philip 
Cone  was  looking  ahead  and  Cicily  sat  be¬ 
side  him  luxuriously  wrapped,  looking  small 
and  thin  and  white.  It  was  a  child’s  face 
and  the  face  of  a  weary,  petulant  child. 
The  shining  hair  had  been  shorn  away  and 
only  short,  bright  rings  of  crispy  curls  stood 
up  over  the  small  head,  nodding  as  when 
years  ago  she  crept  under  the  hedge  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  Calvin  about  his  railroad.  Calvin 
halted  at  the  street-crossing  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  cross,  and  looking  up  saw 
Cicily  before  she  saw  him. 

There  was  an  instant  shock  of  surprise 
and  pain,  and  then  he  unflinchingly  met  her 
eyes.  Mitchell  had  observed  that  Cicily 
could  say  more  -with  those  matchless  eyes 
than  any  woman  with  a  fluent  tongue. 


That  was  true.  Mrs.  Suavity  had  said  that 
Cicily  had  no  tact.  That  was  also  true, 
and  she  was  still  too  weak  from  illness,  and 
too  much  of  a  child  to  hold  herself  with  a 
woman’s  pride,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
as  she  saw  Calvin,  suddenly  all  the  past 
rushed  back  upon  her  and  all  the  future 
spread  out  before  her  like  a  dreary  sea,  and 
he  saw  it  all  in  her  face.  The  carriage  went 
on,  and  the  face,  all  unaware,  turned  back 
to  him,  wild  with  pleadings  and  passionate 
regrets.  It  was  like  a  drowning  face  over 
which  the  sea  closes  for  the  last  time. 

A  flood  of  compassion  broke  down  all  his 
pride.  Then  came  a  moment  of  mortal 
anguish  as  he  thought  of  his  helplessness, 
followed  by  a  surge  of  the  bitterest,  intens- 
est  hate  that  ever  filled  the  heart  of  a  man 
for  his  fellow  man.  If  he  could  but  reach 
Philip  Cone,  sitting  there  with  his  hat 
shoved  back,  looking  ahead,  successful,  com¬ 
placent  and  happy ! 

Without  forgiving  Mitchell,  without  ab¬ 
solving  his  mother,  all  his  jealousy,  envy 
and  indignation  had  poured  into  a  black 
tide  of  hate  that  set  with  resistless  energy 
toward  Philip  Cone. 

All  night  long  he  had  paced  the  dark 
lower  hall  arguing  and  answering  Bones, 
who  laid  bare  before  him  the  secrets  of  his 
heart.  There  was  a  long,  desperate  strug¬ 
gle  to  maintain  his  integrity  against  the 
suggestions  that  this  myriad-handed  hate 
thrust  in.  Something  within  him  cried  out, 
wronged  and  outraged  at  the  thought  of 
evil,  at  the  presence  of  hate,  and  it  took  the 
form  and  tongue  of  Bones  to  plead  its 
cause.  And  at  length,  worn  and  desperate, 
Calvin  went  into  the  library  and  stood  be¬ 
fore  his  grandfather’s  picture,  as  if  there 
might  be  help  in  that,  as  if  he  were  drawn 
by  some  sort  of  sympathy  to  the  man  whose 
blood  ran  in  his  veins,  to  the  man  who 
fought  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  changes  that  make  or  unmake  a  man 
are  not  the  changes  of  stature  or  position  or 
circumstance  or  anything  else  that  can  be 
seen  outwardly,  but  the  subtle  changes  that 
begin,  silent  and  unnoticed,  in  the  hidden 
chambers  of  the  man’s  consciousness,  where 
formless  and  vague  lies  the  material  out  of 
which  motives  are  shaped.  The  fierce  hatred 
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that  filled  the  heart  of  Calvin  Birge  for 
Philip  Cone,  a  hatred  that  unmastered 
would  force  him  to  the  commission  of  crime, 
did  not  spring  into  existence  full-grown  and 
equipped.  It  had  its  beginning  away  back 
in  that  moment  where  he  first  entertained  a 
feeling  of  distrust  and  dislike  for  Mitchell 
because  of  Cicily.  He  had  not  seen  the 
many  evolutions  nor  could  he  discern  the 
pathway  by  which  this  thing  had  attained 
its  position.  Nevertheless  the  evolutions 
had  gone  on,  and  the  pathway  was  there 
and  would  remain.  What  has  been  is  not 
in  the  present  but  in  the  past.  A  man  may 
sin  and  repent  and  be  forgiven  so  far  as  the 
consequences  are  concerned,  but  the  sin  put 
away  and  disowned  exists,  since  nothing 
utterly  perishes.  The  sin  may  be  put  away 
immeasurably,  “  as  far  as  the  east  is  from 
the  west,”  but  it  is  not  annihilated ;  it  is 
somewhere.  Calvin  Birge  would  never  again 
be  quite  the  man  he  had  been. 

And  though  in  the  beginning  his  affection 
for  Cicily  aroused  his  distrust  and  dislike, 
and  so  was  measurably  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  hate,  still  as  he  stood  there 
fncing  his  grandfather’s  picture  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  he  would  never  be  moved  to  sin 
for  love’s  sake.  The  drift  of  the  man  was 
not  in  that  direction.  He  loved  Cicily 
much  but  his  love  for  her  was  now  over¬ 
borne  by  his  hate  for  Philip  Cone.  Cicily 
was  to  him  as  one  who  had  died,  and  Philip 
Cone  was  the  man  responsible  for  her  death. 
He  did  not  dream  of  a  resurrection  or  a  re¬ 
construction  ;  he  dreamed  now  only  of  what 
men  call  punishment  or  revenge. 

But  if  Calvin  Birge  was  the  grandchild 
of  Judge  Seaborn,  he  was  also  the  child  of 
Augusta  Birge.  Her  blood,  too,  ran  in  his 
veins,  and  in  that  upper  room  she  knelt 
praying  for  her  son. 

Slowly  the  sunlight  reached  in  over  the 
tree  tops,  the  jet  of  gas  burned  dim  over  the 
study  table,  the  stern  lines  about  the  strong 
mouth  grew  slack,  and  the  harassed  face 
settled  into  a  look  of  still  endurance  that 
was  also  a  sign  of  defeat,  a  defeat  that  was 
a  victory  for  Bones.  For  before  he  turned 
away  from  the  picture  he  promised  Bones 
that  he  would  that  day  hand  his  resignation 
to  the  company  and  seek  employment  else¬ 


where,  and  thus  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
of  constantly  meeting  his  enemy  and  as  con¬ 
stantly  feeding  his  hate. 

How  little  he  knew  what  he  would  do. 
A  few  hours  later  he  entered  the  office  with 
his  resignation  in  his  hand,  hoping  that  the 
superintendent  might  not  be  in  and  that  the 
other  officers  of  the  company  would  act 
upon  his  resignation  at  once.  But  as  he 
opened  the  door  he  saw  the  superintendent 
sitting  at  his  desk  with  his  hat  straight  on 
his  head  and  his  hand  moving  rapidly  over 
a  sheet  of  paper.  Without  looking  up  or 
pausing  as  he  wrote  he  said  energetically : 

“  That ’s  right,  Birge,  you  ’re  just  in  time. 
Take  those  letters” — indicating  with  a  side¬ 
long  movement  of  the  head  a  pile  of  newly 
written  letters — “  to  the  messenger,  with 
orders  to  have  them  mailed  on  the  first  train 
south,  and  return  to  me  immediately.” 

Calvin  obeyed.  Implicit  obedience  to  his 
chief  had  been  a  part  of  his  training.  He 
somehow  in  dealing  with  the  superintendent 
fell  into  the  groove  prepared  for  him  from 
the  start,  and  answered  to  his  requirements 
as  the  cog  of  one  wheel  answers  to  another. 
This  was  partly  the  result  of  habit  and 
partly  owing  to  the  force  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent’s  personal  impact.  Calvin  Birge  was 
not  alone  in  doing,  whether  he  ■would  or  not, 
the  thing  required  of  him  by  Philip  Cone. 
The  man  was  born  to  command,  and  per¬ 
haps  he  was  none  the  less  born  to  be  hated 
by  this  other  man  who  would  some  day.be 
his  equal  in  executive  force  if  not  in  con¬ 
summate  generalship.  Calvin  still  kept  be¬ 
tween  his  fingers  the  folded  paper  on  which 
his  resignation  was  written,  intending  to 
hand  it  to  the  superintendent  as  soon  as  his 
present  duty  should  be  done.  Bones  was 
urging  him  with  inarticulate  entreaty,  for 
at  the  sight  of  Philip  Cone  something  began 
to  burn  in  Calvin’s  heart  that  made  the 
muscles  about  his  mouth  rigid,  and  the 
sinewy  hands  cramp  with  an  excess  of  nerv¬ 
ous  strength.  There  was,  however,  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  hand  in  his  resignation,  for  the 
instant  that  Calvin  re-entered  the  office  the 
superintendent  shoved  aside  a  pile  of  papers, 
and  taking  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket 
began  to  detach  from  the  ring  one  key  after 
another,  saying  rapidly  : 
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“  Sit  down,  Birge.  I  want  to  talk  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  I  must  talk  fast.” 

“But,  sir,”  said  Calvin  taking  his  resig¬ 
nation  from  between*  his  fingers: 

“No  ‘  buts  ’  to  day,  Birge.”  said  the  su¬ 
perintendent  with  unusual  gentleness.  “  It 
is  the  last  day  we  shall  be  together  for  some 
time,  and  it  will  be  altogether  too  busy  a 
day  for  ‘  buts.’  1  have  for  some  months  an¬ 
ticipated  a  run  to  Europe  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Cone’s  health  should  be  sufficiently  restored. 
W  e  were  to  have  sailed  next  week,  but  after 
driving  yesterday  there  was  a  recurrence  of 
unfavorable  symptoms  in  Mrs.  Cone’s  case 
and  her  physician  advises  an  immediate 
change  of  scene.  I  find  that  by  using  the 
utmost  dispatch  in  our  affairs  we  shall  be 
able  to  catch  the  steamer  that  sails  from 
New  York  to-morrow  afternoon.  We  shall 
leave  the  city  to-night.  Now  about  your 
duties  and  position.  This  event  has  not 
been  unforeseen.  You,  as  assistant  super¬ 
intendent,  will  endeavor  to  make  my  place 
good  in  the  work  and  management  of  the 
road.  I  shall  expect  on  my  return  to  find 
everything  in  as  satisfactory  a  condition 
as  at  present.  Tomkinson  will  help  you 
out  when  you  need  help.  There,”  pushing 
along  a  number  of  papers,  “  you  will  find 
written  orders.  I  shall  be  in  frequent  com¬ 
munication  with  you  by  cable  and  by  mail. 
There  are  the  keys  to  the  drawers  of  this 
desk,”  throwing  dowm  the  detached  keys ; 
“you  will  take  possession  at  once.  Now  I 
must  be  off  to  make  arrangements  for  our 
journey.” 

The  superintendent  rose  to  pass  out,  but 
Calvin  stood  in  his  way.  He  was  clutching 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  Philip  Cone  look¬ 
ing  from  under  his  hat-brim  saw  a  terrible 
face,  the  same  face  that  looked  at  him  from 
beside  the  book-case  in  the  Seaborn  library 
when  he  stood  with  Cicily’s  hand  in  his. 
The  strong-nerved  man  was  startled  for  an 
instant. 

“  What  the  devil  ails  the  fellow  ?  ”  thought 
the  superintendent.  “  Has  n’t  he  had  work 
enough  the  past  few  weeks  to  tame  the  sav¬ 
age  in  him  ?  Hang  me  if  I  should  care  to 
meet  that  face  in  a  dark  night.” 

“  Stand  aside,  Birge,”  said  the  super¬ 
intendent  in  the  low,  decisive  tone  that 


every  employee  of  the  company  under¬ 
stood. 

Birge  stood  aside,  carrying  the  chair  with 
him.  He  dared  not  take  his  hands  from 
the  back  of  that  chair  just  then. 

As  the  superintendent  went  out  at  the 
door  he  said  from  over  his  shoulder,  “  I  ’ll  see 
you  again  later  in  the  day,  Birge.  There 
are  two  or  three  things  I  wish  to  speak 
with  you  about.” 

Calvin  stood  several  moments  after  the 
superintendent  had  gone,  still  holding  the 
chair  by  the  back.  It  would  seem  that  the 
fingers  had  grown  into  the  wood.  But  af¬ 
ter  a  little  they  slowly  and  painfully  relaxed. 
The  first  thing  he  was  conscious  of  outside 
of  himself  was  the  crumpled  paper,  the  res¬ 
ignation  that  still  clung  to  his  hand.  With 
a  contemptuous  smile  he  read  it  through  as 
if  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  Then  he 
absently  folded  it  together  with  careful  ex¬ 
actness,  fold  upon  fold,  and  when  he  had 
packed  it  into  the  smallest  possible  compass 
he  thrust  it  far  down  in  his  vest-pocket. 
Years  after  that  folded  paper  was  found  in 
that  pocket. 

By  this  time  he  had  obtained  control  of 
himself,  ordered  Bones  down,  and  turned  to 
his  work  with  perhaps  something  more  than 
his  usual  direct  energy. 

But  withal  it  was  a  long  day,  exceedingly 
oppressive  and  wearisome  even  to  Calvin 
Birge.  As  the  lingering  summer  twilight 
came  on,  Mrs.  Birge,  to  relieve  her  restless¬ 
ness  and  to  obtain  what  coolness  there 
might  be  in  the  close  evening  air,  went 
through  the  house  setting  open  doors  and 
windows  that  had  remained  closed  through 
the  day.  The  servants  were  out  and  the 
house  was  as  still  as  a  sepulcher.  Wearily 
she  went  from  room  to  room,  looking  in 
even  at  the  closed  apartment  opening  from 
the  library,  and  saw  Judge  Seaborn’s  slip¬ 
pers  on  the  rug  before  the  bed  and  his  hat 
on  the  wall.  She  wished  Mitchell  were  at 
home,  the  house  was  so  lonely  without  him. 
She  wished  Calvin  would  come,  she  had  a 
letter  to  show  him.  She  was  sure  that  she 
saw  less  of  Calvin  every  day.  She  had  not 
seen  him  since  breakfast,  for  he  had  dined  at 
the  depot  restaurant,  sending  over  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  he  was  unusually  busy.  She  did 
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not  complain,  but  she  thought  she  was  never 
so  lonely  in  all  her  life. 

With  all  his  dispatch  Philip  Cone  found 
himself  pushed  and  crowded  to  the  utmost. 
He  had  no  time  to  speak  with  Birge  through 
the  day.  He  had  not  consulted  Cicily  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  sudden  departure 
for  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
any  one  in  regard  to  his  own  affairs ;  he 
simply  made  up  his  mind  and  went  ahead. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  Cicily  would 
care,  she  manifested  so  little  interest  in  any¬ 
thing  of  late,  and  he  was  surprised  and  per¬ 
plexed  to  find  all  her  perverseness  and  ob¬ 
stinacy  uppermost.  She  did  n’t  want  to  go 
■ — she  could  n’t  go — she  would  n’t  go.  And 
while  messages  were  flying  hither  and  thither 
over  the  wires,  and  preparations  were  being 
rapidly  made  for  their  journey,  Philip  Cone 
consumed  precious  time,  coaxing,  persuad¬ 
ing,  even  entreating  Cicily  to  be  reasonable. 

It  was  with  genuine  pain  that  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  persist  in  going  contrary 
to  her  wishes,  but  with  the  advice  of  her 
physician  he  was  resolute,  and  when  the 
evening  express  going  south  drove  into  the 
depot,  Philip  Cone  took  from  his  carriage 
an  obstinate  little  body  that  insisted  that  it 
could  not  walk,  and  tenderly  carried  it  into 
a  sumptuous  palace  car  and  laid  it  on  a  couch 
specially  prepared. 

In  passing  he  saw  Calvin  standing  near 
with  his  hands  driven  into  his  pockets,  and 
after  making  Cicily  as  comfortable  as  he 
could  he  stepped  to  the  platform  of  the  car 
and  called : 

“  Birge,  I  want  you  ;  get  up  here ;  you 
can  jump  off  before  we  are  under  full  head¬ 
way.” 

Calvin  had  done  that  hundreds  of  times. 
It  was  his  habit,  if  he  had  orders  for  the 
shops  or  round-house,  and  a  train  was  start¬ 
ing,  to  step  on  and  swing  himself  off  when 
the  shops  were  reached,  for  a  train  was 
never  under  full  headway  till  it  had  passed 
the  curve  and  grade  beyond.  But  now  he 
hesitated.  Bones,  grown  unusually  bold, 
was  saying  something  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  others.  The  deliberate  “  cough- 
cough  ”  of  the  exhaust  from  the  cylinder 
told  that  the  ponderous  driving  wheels  were 
beginning  to  revolve.  Ten  seconds  more 


and  it  would  be  too  late.  Ten  perilous  sec¬ 
onds,  charged  with  the  weal  or  woe  of  a 
human  soul. 

Suddenly  a  blazing  light  shot  from  his 
eyes,  and  Calvin  Birge  deliberately  caught 
the  guard  of  the  platform  and  flung  himself 
up  with  a  powerful  jerk  that  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  Philip  Cone.  That  was 
what  he  wanted,  for  he  was  now  driven  by 
something  that  had  suddenly  gotten  the 
upper  hand.  He  was  famishing  to  put  his 
hands  on  that  man.  Talk  of  the  absorbing 
power  of  love  to  a  man  who  has  been,  for 
however  brief  an  interval,  devoured  by  hate 
and  he  ’ll  laugh  ! 

As  the  train  moved  out  of  the  depot  it 
moved  into  the  darkness  and  the  night. 
Calvin  Birge  stood,  breathing  heavily,  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  the  car-roof.  Philip  Cone 
could  not  see  his  face ;  he  was  talking  rap¬ 
idly  of  one  or  two  matters  concerning  the 
road.  And,  curiously,  some  one  listened. 
Never  had  it  been  so  plain  to  Calvin  Birge 
that  there  were  two  of  him.  One  of  the  two 
listened,  understanding^  and  patiently, and 
that  one  of  the  two  could  tell  years  after 
how  Philip  Cone  looked,  and  the  garments 
he  wore,  and  repeat  with  startling  exactness 
his  words  and  very  intonations.  At  the 
same  time  the  other  one  of  the  two  heard 
not  a  word,  but  was  swiftly  thinking  with 
ferocious  eagerness  how  easily  he  could 
clutch  Philip  Cone  and  thrust  him  down 
between  the  platform  of  the  two  cars.  The 
train  would  do  the  rest. 

They  were  coming  to  the  curve.  Already 
the  exhaust  from  the  cylinder  had  run  into 
a  continuous  clutter  of  sound,  and  he  could 
feel  the  steady  pull  of  increasing  speed.  It 
was  time  for  him  to  get  off.  but  he  would 
never  get  off  alone.  Philip  Cone  had 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  was  saying, 

“  Well,  good-bye,  Birge.  Take  good  care 
of  yourself.” 

There  was  no  answer ;  the  face  he  could 
not  see  had  grown  frightful ;  the  hands  could 
no  longer  be  controlled.  One  glance  in 
through  the  glass  of  the  car  door  at  the 
small  figure  lying  helplessly  on  the  couch 
and  then  came  the  inevitable  spring  at 
Philip  Cone. 

Calvin  Birge  could  not  help  himself  now. 
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The  time  when  he  could  have  helped  him¬ 
self  was  past. 

CHAP.TER  XI. 

It  was  raining.  It  had  been  raining  for 
hours  with  frenzied  bursts  of  passion,  but 
the  passion  had  spent  itself  and  it  was  rain¬ 
ing  steadily  and  sullenly  now.  When  the 
sun  went  down  stacks  of  clouds  had  lain 
along  the  horizon,  and  as  the  darkness  came 
on  they  began  to  stir  and  stretch  up  to  the 
zenith  as  if  pushed  by  invisible  hands. 
There  had  been  flash  after  flash  and  peal 
after  peal  of  echoing  thunder,  but  no  break¬ 
ing  up  or  clearing  off.  Toward  morning  the 
sky  was  still  black  and  murky  and  there 
were  flashes  and  mutterings  around  the 
horizon. 

Mrs.  Birgehad  fallen  asleep,  having  passed 
all  her  cares  and  anxieties  over  to  Him  w  ho 
never  sleeps.  He  loved  her.  He  loved  hers 
and  would  care  for  them  to  the  end.  Why 
should  she  not  sleep  ? 

Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  all  that 
part  of  the  city  but  the  steady,  sullen  pelt- 
pelt  of  the  rain.  The  street-lights  were  out, 
and  only  the  huge  lanterns  at  the  railroad 
crossings  and  the  colored  signal  lights  on 
the  switches  up  and  down  the  tracks  showed 
mistily  through  the  rain.  There  was  no 
one  to  mark  the  drenched,  hatless  figure 
that  came  stealthily  through  the  darkness, 
halted  beside  the  grounds  of  the  Seaborn 
estate,  and  after  a  brief  interval  of  absolute 
stillness  gently  threw  itself  over  the  fence 
and  approached  the  house.  Why  did  it 
pause  again?  Shading  the  eyes  with  a  wet 
hand,  peering  intently  along  the  line  of  a 
deeper  darkness  that  marked  the  hedge-row 
and  in  among  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  less 
seen  than  imagined?  What  was  there  to¬ 
night  more  than  any  previous  night  to  be 
dreaded  or  suspected  in  the  darkness  ? 
Who  was  watching  ?  What  was  wanting  ? 

The  house  stood  like  a  somber,  uncertain 
mass,  divested  of  outlines  and  angles.  A 
glimmer  of  light  showed  faintly  through 
the  darkened  windows  of  Mrs.  Birge’s  apart¬ 
ment  and  a  jet  of  gas  was  burning  in  the 
upper  hall,  a  sure  indication  that  the  family 
were  not  all  in,  and  that  the  outer  door 
could  be  opened  with  a  latch-key.  The 


latch-key  was  in  his  pocket,  on  the  ring  side 
by  side  with  the  keys  of  the  superintendent’s 
desk.  But  he  did  not  touch  the  key,  in¬ 
stead  he  stole  around  the  side  of  the  house 
and  entered  by  an  open  library  window,  a 
window  that  Mrs.  Birge  had  forgotten  to 
close. 

A  moment  later  the  light  in  the  upper 
hall  vanished.  They  were  all  in. 

Calvin  Birge  did  not  ask  himself  why  he 
to-night  took  off  his  dripping  garments  in 
the  dark  rather  than  light  the  gas  in  his 
room ;  he,  who  had  ever  been  an  advocate 
of  light — clear,  strong  light.  Had  he  seen 
the  shadow  of  a  face  in  the  mirror  as  he 
passed  the  hat-rack  in  the  hall,  a  startling 
face,  white  and  strange,  surrounded  by 
drenched,  black  hair — a  face  that  he  did  not 
know  and  that  he  would  rather  not  see 
again  ?  Nor  was  he  prompted  by  any  pro¬ 
cess  of  reasoning  to  avoid  his  bed,  and  to 
dress  himself  again  as  if  he  had  just  risen. 
And  yet  never  had  he  so  needed  rest.  He 
moved  w'earily  about  his  room  like  a  man 
spent  with  fatigue,  but  like  a  man  who 
could  not  stop  if  he  would.  He  had  been 
miles  and  miles  bare-headed  through  the 
storm  first,  running, — running  to  get  away 
from  what  ?  No  one  followed, — running  to 
get  away  from  his  bitterest  enemy.  And 
w'hen  he  found  that  could  not  be  done  he 
had  walked  miles  and  miles,  slower  and 
slower,  and  had  at  length  brought  to  his 
room  his  bitterest  enemy,  who  would  abide 
with  him  now  to  the  end. 

It  was  raining  slower  and  the  morning 
was  beginning  to  break,  when  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted  in  his  aimless  wralk  hither  and  thither 
about  the  room  by  a  sharp  call  from  the 
gong  by  the  window.  This  gong  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  depot  by  a  telegraph  wire, 
and  was  to  be  rung  if  Calvin  was  wanted 
at  any  time  during  the  night.  Once  before 
it  rang  when  there  had  been  an  accident  on 
the  road.  Something  had  gone  wrong  now ; 
he  hoped  it  was  nothing  serious.  He  fum¬ 
bled  in  the  closet  for  a  hat  and  umbrella 
and  hurried  to  the  depot. 

The  depot  watchman  and  Malony  the 
track-walker  stood  at  the  street-crossing 
lanterns  in  hand,  for  the  dawn  came  slowly 
through  the  rain. 
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“  Beclad,  an’  yer  quick  here,  sir,”  said 
Malony  as  Calvin  hastily  approached. 

“What’s  the  matter?  What’s  want¬ 
ing?”  demanded  Calvin. 

“  Well,  yer  see,  sir,”  said  Malony  hesita¬ 
tingly,  “  I ’ve  been  up  thim  tracks  three 
times  hand-running  since  thim  expresses 
went  up,  an’  I  niver  seed  nothin’  wrong, 
till  gist  now  coming  around  the  curve  I 
see  somethin’  black  foment  the  tracks. 
Siz  I,  ‘  Malony,  what ’s  that  ?  ’  an’  whin  I 
got  there,  I  see  a  dead  man,  sir,  lying  for- 
nent  the  track.” 

The  umbrella  handle  was  held  in  a 
stronger  grasp.  If  Calvin  Birge  fled  when 
no  man  pursued,  if  he  suspected  shadows, 
if  he  was  afraid  of  himself  he  was  afraid  of 
no  one  else.  Give  him  something  tangible 
to  deal  with  and  no  man  could  be  firmer  or 
braver. 

“  Who  was  it,  Malony  ?  ”  he  asked  in  his 
usual  decisive  tone. 

“  Indade,  sir,  how  shud  I  know,  whin  I 
did  n’t  git  the  full  o’  me  eyes  on  him  ?  I 
was  no  minded  to  stop  that  long,”  said  he 
with  a  sidelong  shake  of  the  head. 

“  But  you  said  he  was  dead.” 

“  I  did  that.” 

“  Give  me  your  lantern,  Malony,”  and 
grasping  it  he  started  up  the  tracks  with 
long,  rapid  strides.  Malony  followed,  but 
Malony  was  short  and  stout  and  was  soon 
left  behind.  Calvin  noted  the  moving  lights 
and  shadows  cast  by  the  swinging  lantern, 
he  saw  the  wet,  steel  rails  glistening  in  the 
lights,  and  he  observed  that  it  must  have 
rained  powerfully,  since  the  gravel  over  the 
road-bed  and  the  sand  between  the  tracks 
was  beaten  hard  and  level  as  if  it  had  been 
rolled.  He  saw,  too,  the  engineer  and  fire¬ 
man  of  the  Tartarus  going  into  the  round¬ 
house  ;  the  early  morning  freight  would 
start  in  half  an  hour.  But  he  kept  on  ;  he 
thought  he  knew  about  where  to  look  for 
the  dead  man,  just  beyond  the  bend  of  the 
curve.  He  thought  he  had  seen  him  lying 
there  all  night,  though  he  himself  had  been 
miles  away. 

Yes,  there  it  was,  within  ten  feet  of  the 
spot,  but  not  on  the  road-bed  or  rails,  a 
crushed,  sickening  mass.  Instead,  it  lay 
straight  and  composed  between  the  up  and 


down  tracks  of  the  main  lines.  Calvin 
held  his  lantern  over  it  and  looked  at  it 
a  long  minute.  Then  raised  his  head  and 
looked  off  in  the  darkin  ss,  growing  gray 
now  as  if  to  test  his  vision,  and  looked  again 
at  the  dead  man  at  his  feet.  By  this  time 
Malony  had  come  up. 

“  Is  this  the  man  ?”  demanded, Calvin. 

“  Indade  sir,  who  else  shud  it  be  ?  ” 

Who  else  indeed?  Calvin  swTung  his  lan¬ 
tern  and  looked  up  and  down  the  tracks. 
There  was  no  one  else.  But  this  man — 
whyl  this  man  was  old  and  thin — a  man 
with  a  long,  white  beard — a  man  that  he 
had  never  seen  before.  An  invalid  evidently, 
dressed  in  a  well-worn  suit  of  black.  He 
might  have  been  a  superannuated  clergyman 
or  a  tract  distributor. 

“  Malony,”  said  Calvin  suddenly  straight¬ 
ening  up,  “  you  have  lied  to  me  ;  ” 

“  Indade,  sir,”  began  Malony. 

“  Stop.  You  said  you  had  been  up  the 
tracks  three  times  since  midnight.  You 
have  been  here  only  once  since  the  evening 
express  went  south,  and  that  within  an 
hour.” 

One  glance  at  Calvin’s  face  assured  Ma¬ 
lony  that  denial  would  be  useless.  The 
fear  of  discharge  and  the  consequences  to 
himself  and  family  prevented  his  wondering 
how  Calvin  knew  this.  He  could  only  say  : 

“  Indade,  indade,  thim  tracks  was  all 
right,  an’  it  rained  that  bad,  an’  ye’s 
would  n’t  be  hard  on  a  poor  man  with  seven 
childer  to  feed.  I  ’ll  niver  do  it  again.” 

Why  should  Calvin  be  “  hard  on  ”  the 
man  ?  But  it  was  with  an  uneasy  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  was  not  discharging  his  whole 
duty  that  he  at  length  said, 

“  If  you  promise  to  be  faithful  hereafter 
I  will  not  report  you  this  time.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  Malony,  you  will  be  watched.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Malony  humbly. 

“  Now  go  to  the  round-house  and  bring 
up  two  or  three  men.” 

Malony  departed  with  alacrity.  When 
he  had  gone  Calvin  began  to  examine  the 
outside  track.  At  an  angle  just  beyond  the 
dead  man  was  a  deep  indentation  in  the 
gravel  as  if  it  had  been  ploughed  up  by  the 
forceful  plunge  of  a  heavy  foot.  A  pool  of 
water  filled  the  indentatidn.  A  long  step 
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farther  on  there  was  another  and  another, 
and  a  lighter  one  crossing  the  outside  track, 
and  farther  on  a  long  hollow  in  the  sand 
into  which  some  heavy  object  had  pitched 
headlong.  That  too  was  filled  with  water. 
How  powerfully  it  had  rained !  Within  reach 
of  this  spot  lay  a  light  felt  hat,  saturated 
with  rain.  Calvin  Birge  clutched  that  hat 
and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  In  doing  this 
he  saw  a  stain  on  the  brim.  lie  put  his 
hand  to  his  head.  Yes,  there  was  a  bruise 
on  his  temple. 

Before  noon  there  was  an  inquest,  and  a 
verdict  that  the  man  came  to  his  death  by 
some  unknown  accident.  He  might  have 
fallen  in  a  fit  while  walking  between  the 
tracks  or  he  might  have  fallen  from  a  train 
as  it  was  passing  the  curve.  The  fact  of  an 
unchecked  ticket  in  his  pocket  bought  of 
the  company  for  New  York,  would  indicate 
that  he  had  been  on  a  train  or  was  intend¬ 
ing  to  go  on  a  train.  But  none  of  the  train 
men  had  seen  him,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  man  could  fall  from  a 
train  well" under  way  and  have  so  few  marks 
of  personal  injury.  To  be  sure  he  was  dead, 
but  there  was  scarcely  a  bruise  on  his  per¬ 
son.  He  was  evidently  old  and  feeble,  and 
would  have  died  soon,  accident  or  no  acci¬ 
dent.  Probably  it  did  n’t  take  much  to  kill 
him. 

A  card  and  an  empty  envelope  in  an  empty 
pocket-book  suggested  that  the  man’s  name 
was  Peter  Coles,  and  that  he  was  a  stranger 
from  beyond  the  Mississippi.  No  one 
claimed  the  body,  and  in  due  time  the  com¬ 
pany,  with  its  usual  courtesy,  gave  the  man 
a  respectable  burial,  and  the  affair  was  pres¬ 
ently  forgotten,  with  one  exception.  That 
exception  was  sufficiently  vivid  and  endur¬ 
ing  to  compensate  for  the  forgetfulness  of 
all  the  world  beside.  Tomlinson  recalled, 
later  on,  that  Birge  took  possession  of  the 
dead  man’s  coat  and  hat  and  empty  pocket- 
book  ;  saying  that  if  inquiries  were  ever 
made  for  the  man  the  inquirer  was  to  be 
sent  to  himself.  And  sometime  after,  Mrs. 
Birge  found  a  strange  coat  and  hat  hanging 
beside  Judge  Seaborn’s  coat  and  hat,  in  the 
closed  apartment  opening  from  the  library. 
A  well-worn  coat  and  a  battered  hat.  A 
coat  far  too  small  for  Judge  Seaborn  and  a 


hat  that  he  would  never  have  worn.  It  puz¬ 
zled  her  somewhat,  but  she  had  given  up 
trying  to  solve  puzzles. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after 
the  storm,  Mrs.  Birge  came  upon  Calvin 
thrown  on  the  couch  in  the  library,  sleeping 
heavily.  Was  he  ill,  that  he  should  fall 
asleep  then  and  there?  How  could  she 
know  that  his  eyes  had  not  closed  for  three 
days  and  nights,  and  that  he  had  thrown 
himself  down  for  a  moment’s  rest  and  fallen 
irresistibly  into  a  profound  and  dreamless 
sleep.  She  only  knew  that  the  face  she 
stooped  over  was  scarcely  recognizable,  so 
old  and  worn  and  wretched  it  looked  in  the 
utter  sincerity  of  sleep.  Something  made 
it  seem  like  the  face  of  a  stranger,  like  the 
face  of  a  man  she  had  never  known,  and 
she  realized,  suddenly,  how  possible  it  is  to 
live  under  the  same  roof,  in  daily  and  hourly 
communion  with  even  one’s  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
utter  strangers.  Here  was  a  child,  born  of 
herself,  nurtured  in  her  arms,  loved  and 
watched  over  for  years,  and  the  result  was  a 
man  that  she  did  not  know ;  a  separate  soul 
as  much  alone  as  if  there  were  no  other  soul 
in  all  the  world.  Except  there  be  a  God 
w'ho  knows  and  loves  and  owns  the  children 
of  men,  the  loneliest  thing  under  the  sun  is 
a  human  soul.  Her  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  time  when  she  first  took  him  in  her  arms. 
She  remembered  the  love,  the  wonder,  the 
delight,  the  thankfulness  too  deep  for  any¬ 
thing  but  tears, — when  suddenly  came  the 
thought  that  he  was  born  to  die.  It  mat¬ 
tered  not  how  tenderly  she  might  care  for 
him  or  how  willingly  she  would  give  her  life 
for  his  ;  there  wras  for  him  no  escape ;  he  was 
born  to  die.  Sooner  or  later  all  that  seemed 
to  her  so  fair  and  precious  would  moulder 
into  dust,  would  become  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  The  fact  of  death  seemed  to  her  then 
a  monstrous  fact,  an  awful  thing,  and  her 
heart  rose  up  with  exceeding  bitterness 
against  the  giver  of  a  gift  who  gave  only  to 
take  again.  But  now,  standing  farther  on 
in  life,  with  her  son  grown  to  manhood  and 
sleeping  before  her  eyes,  she  smiled  through 
her  tears  as  she  thought  how  changed  all 
that  had  become,  for  now  it  seemed  to  her 
that  of  all  the  blessings  that  the  giver  of 
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life  had  given  to  man,  the  blessing  of  death 
was  the  greatest,  the  final  benediction.  For 
herself  she  believed  this  to  be  true,  and  how 
could  she  doubt,  looking  at  the  worn  face  of 
her  son,  that  sooner  or  later  death  would 
come  to  him  also  as  a  boon. 

Sojourners  in  the  land  of  Beulah  may 
shed  tears,  but  they  can  never  be  bitter  nor 
very  sorrowful  tears.  Mrs.  Bilge  had  reached 
the  land  of  Beulah,  and  from  the  Delect¬ 
able  mountains  she  had  seen  backward  as 
well  as  forward,  back  over  all  the  weary 
way  of  her  pilgrimage,  and  it  was  plain  to 
her  that  she  could  never  have  reached  the 
Celestial  City  by  another  and  an  easier  path. 
The  only  way  lay  over  the  hill  of  Difficulty 
and  through  the  valley  of  Humiliation.  If 
this  had  been  necessary  for  herself  it  was 
probably  necessary  for  her  sons.  And  what 
mattered  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
way  when  at  last  the  Celestial  City  was  in 
view  ?  If  there  was  an  entrance  for  herself, 
she  believed  with  a  steadfast  faith  there 
would  be  also  an  entrance  for  her  sons  ;  and 
how  could  she  be  sorrowful?  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  there  would  be  momentary,  con¬ 
scientious  quivers,  lest  some  duty  should  be 
left  undone,  or  a  feeling  that  she  ought  not 
to  be  happy  while  her  children  were  in 
trouble,  a  little  reaching  out  of  the  old  bur¬ 
den-bearing  spirit,  but  it  was  only  moment¬ 
ary.  In  the  land  of  Beulah  she  could  not 
be  sorrowful  if  she  would. 

Some  such  thought  was  in  her  mind  when 
at  length  she  lit  the  drop-light  over  the  table, 
carefully  shading  the  flame  lest  it  should 
disturb  the  sleeper.  But  after  all,  some¬ 
thing  else  disturbed  him,  for  he  sprang  up 
suddenly,  exclaiming, 

“  What  ?  Who ’s  there  ?  ” 

“  Only  mother,”  answered  a  voice  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  tenderness. 

The  sound  restored  him  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  surroundings.  The  hold  of 
himself  that  loosened  when  he  fell  asleep 
tightened  again.  He  began  where  he  left 
off  ;  the  brief,  dreamless  interval  had  made 
no  difference  with  the  past  or  the  present. 
It  was  Calvin,  the  man  she  knew  or  thought 
she  knew,  who  asked  indifferently, 

“  Have  I  slept  long  ?  ” 

“  Not  more  than  an  hour.” 


“  I  did  not  intend  to  sleep  at  all,”  he  said, 
but  for  once  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  and  sat 
looking  inquisitively  at  his  mother  as  she 
turned  over  the  papers  on  the  table.  She 
found  the  letter  she  was  looking  for  and 
passed  it  to  Calvin  with, 

“  Read  it,  please.” 

He  read  it  attentively,  and  returning  it 
asked,  “  Who  is  this  person  of  whom  Mrs. 
More  speaks  ?  ” 

“  She  is  Mrs.  More’s  step-daughter.  Her 
father  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
Seaborns  through  the  Comstocks.  I  have 
forgotten  just  how,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  girl  has  Seaborn  blood  in 
her  veins.” 

“A  distant  relative,  possibly.” 

“  Probably,  and  I  have  been  thinking  that 
if  you  had  no  objection,  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  invite  her  to  make  us  a  visit.” 

“  Why  should  I  object  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  you  might  not  like  a  stranger 
in  the  house — and — ”  hesitating  a  little — “  I 
would  not  willingly  or  knowingly  do  any¬ 
thing  to  annoy  my  sons.” 

Calvin  understood,  but  explanations  were 
to  be  avoided,  and  he  rose  and  went  to  the 
door  as  he  said,  “  It  would  make  little  dif¬ 
ference  with  me,  and  would  doubtless  be 
pleasant  for  Mitchell  and  yourself.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  well  to  invite  her,  especi¬ 
ally  as  we  are  not  overstocked  with  rela¬ 
tives.” 

“  Are  you  going  out,  my  son  ?  ”  she  asked 
as  he  went  into  the  hall,  and  to  Calvin  it 
sounded  as  if  she  said,  “  Do  not  go  out,  my 
son.” 

“  I  must,”  he  answered,  and  directly  she 
heard  the  outer  door  close  after  him.  But 
he  thought  as  he  went  along  the  street, 
“  My  mother  has  many  solitary  hours.  I 
suppose  she  misses  Mitchell,  but  he  would 
never  think  of  that.”  It  was  easier  to  blamq 
Mitchell  than  to  blame  himself.  Then  too 
his  absences  were  enforced  and  Mitchell’s 
were  voluntary.  And  besides  it  was  a  posi¬ 
tive  relief  to  blame  Mitchell,  to  think  of 
Mitchell’s  shortcomings,  and  perhaps  he  was 
secretly  glad  that  the  shortcomings  were 
many  ;  it  is  a  question  if  he  would  have  had 
them  less.  He  began  to  suspect  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  almost  every  one ; 
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people  were  not  as  good  as  they  formerly 
were  ;  the  world  was  going  to  the  bad.  He 
said  this  in  Bones’  hearing ;  it  would  be 
well  for  Bones  to  think  of  other  people’s 
faults. 

The  grip  of  that  inflexible  will  told  in 
the  way  Calvin  Birge  held  himself  in  those 
days.  Every  duty  was  faithfully  and  ex¬ 
actly  performed.  Not  a  detail  was  forgotten, 
nothing  was  allowed  to  slip  through  his  fin¬ 
gers.  He  carried  along  an  immense  amount 
of  work  and  responsibility  and  seemed  to 
have  neither  care  nor  thought  for  anything 
else.  But  it  he  was  like  a  man  driven  rather 
than  a  man  driving  his  mother  alone  sur¬ 
mised  the  difference;  and  with  her  it  was 
only  a  surmise  that  at  times  lost  every  shade 
of  probability.  For  curiously,  Calvin  was 
growing  companionable  ;  he  cared  more  for 
society  and  less  for  solitude.  All  his  leisure 
moments  were  passed  with  his  mother  in 
the  library  or  the  family  sitting-room.  He 
talked,  he  read  aloud,  he  entertained  his 
mother,  and  if  at  the  same  time  he  enter¬ 
tained  himself  it  was  only  his  right  and  due. 
That  white,  severe  room  over  the  library 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  charms ;  whereas  for¬ 
merly  he  went  to  it  as  a  lover  to  a  trysting- 
place,  he  now  avoided  it  as  much  as  possible, 
going  to  it  only  to  sleep,  and  not  always  to 
sleep.  Many  a  night  he  rose  from  a  sleepless 
bed  and  went  down  to  the  couch  in  the 
library  and  there  fell  asleep,  with  the  same 
old,  worn,  wretched  face  his  mother  had 
once  seen  there.  He  did  this  to  get  away 
from  Bones,  troublesome  Bones,  who  had 
contracted  a  habit  of  sitting  on  the  side  of 
his  bed,  sometimes  silent  and  motionless, 
sometimes  talking  and  gesticulating,  either 
equally  fatal  to  sleep.  Mrs.  Birge  was  not 
aware  of  this,  nor  did  she  know  that  Calvin 
had  not  seen  the  reflection  of  his  own  face 
since  the  night  of  the  storm.  A  sturdy  self- 
respect  had  ever  kept  him  carefully  though 
plainly  dressed,  a  certain  severity  marking 
his  dress  as  well  as  his  manner.  But  now 
his  garments  were  often  awry  and  his  hair 
irregularly  parted,  and  his  mother  feared 
that  he  was  growing  careless  in  such  matters. 


Not  many  days  after  the  storm  Calvin 
entered  the  library,  and  finding  his  mother 
not  alone  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  she 
detained  him  and  with  pardonable  pride 
presented, 

“  My  eldest  son,  Calvin  Birge,  Miss  Stan¬ 
hope.” 

A  look  of  surprise,  a  smile,  and  the  two 
touched  hands  something  like  old  friends. 
Calvin  explained  to  his  mother  that  there 
had  been  a  passing  acquaintance  consequent 
upon  a  slight  service  he  once  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  rendering  Miss  Stanhope,  though 
neither  had  known  the  other’s  name  or 
place  of  residence. 

Mrs.  Birge  accepted  this  as  a  good  omen, 
and  when  some  hours  later  she  ascertained 
that  this  stately  girl  with  pale  hair,  refined 
face,  and  slow  speech  was  a  lneal  descend¬ 
ant  of  another  branch  of  the  Seaborns,  her 
old  belief  that  “  blood  will  tell  ”  reasserted 
itself.  In  her  heart  she  congratulated  her¬ 
self  and  her  sons  upon  this  new-found  rela¬ 
tive.  She  had  ever  bemoaned  the  fact  there 
was  no  daughter  in  the  house.  And  now, 
this  girl,  if  she  proved  to  be  all  that  she 
seemed  to  be  and  could  be  persuaded  to 
abide  with  them  for  a  time,  would  exert  all, 
and  perhaps  more  than  all,  the  gentle  and 
refining  influence  of  a  sister  over  these  sons. 
Especially  over  Mitchell,  susceptible  Mitch¬ 
ell,  who  might  perhaps  by  this  means  be 
drawn  away  from  that  seductive  Mrs.  Suav¬ 
ity,  and  induced  to  spend  his  evenings  at 
home  once  more. 

Before  Mrs.  Birge  was  aware  of  the  fact, 
she  had  stolen  away  from  her  guest  and  had 
gone  upon  the  stairs  to  think  and  to  plan. 
Mrs.  Birge  was  within  the  land  of  Beulah, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that,  but  the 
land  of  Beulah  is  without  the  Celestial  City 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  still  subject 
to  earthly  influences.  Terrestrial  winds 
blow  over  its  surface,  sublunary  waves  beat 
upon  its  shores,  and  Mrs.  Birge,  though  no 
longer  anxious  or  perplexed,  would  inevi¬ 
tably  plan  and  forecast  for  her  sons  as  long 
as  she  drew  the  breath  of  life. 
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When  the  Reverend  Jeremiah  Williams 
resigned  the  pastorate  in  Brayton  which  he 
had  held  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
some  difficulty  was  experienced  by  his  late 
congregation  in  the  election  of  a  successor. 
It  was  not  that  they  were  divided  in  coun¬ 
sel  or  doubtful  as  to  their  own  wishes,  for 
with  the  exception  of  an  insignificant  and 
disregarded  minority  they  voted  in  unison, 
and  knew  very  well  what  they  would  have. 
The  hitch  was  here :  Mr.  Burton  the  million¬ 
aire,  the  great  mau  of  the  town,  the  man  par 
excellence  of  his  church,  doing  more  for  its 
support  than  any  ten  other  members,  had  re¬ 
cently  married  one  of  Mr.  Williams’  daugh¬ 
ters.  Now  Mr.  Burton  was  by  no  means  a 
fool,  but  neither  his  education  nor  his  hab¬ 
its  of  thought  had  been  such  as  would  give 
him  a  keen  insight  into  theological  questions. 
If  you  only  wrapped  your  subject  up  in  ever 
so  delicate  a  cloud  of  fancy  or  announced  it 
in  terms  familiar  to  his  ear  from  the  pulpit, 
however  they  might  be  wrested  from  their 
ordinary  signification,  you  might  preach  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  or  the  final  sal¬ 
vation  of  Satan  to  him  without  ruffling  a  hair 
of  his  head.  But  his  wife — oh !  that  was  quite 
another  thing.  Mrs.  Burton,  an  unusually 
clever  and  clear-headed  young  woman,  had 
been  brought  up  spiritually  on  a  diet  of  her 
father’s  strong  old-fashioned  sermons,  at¬ 
tending  three  services  on  Sunday,  and  being 
required  in  the  week  afterward  to  repeat  the 
text  and  give  a  synopsis  of  one  discourse. 
Besides  this,  the  Assembly’s  catechism  had 
been  committed  to  memory  at  so  early  an 
age  that  she  could  no  more  remember  herself 
without  the  answer  to,  let  us  say,  Effectual 
Calling  imbedded  in  her  mind,  thau  she  could 
remember  existence  before  her  teeth  came. 
Above  all  she  was  passionately  attached  to 
her  father,  and  indignant  with  the  people 
who  had  turned  away  from  his  long  accus¬ 
tomed  teaching  to  seek  after  newer  light. 
This  last  consideration  was  what  chiefly 
clogged  the  wheels  of  the  ecclesiastical 
chariot,  so  that  for  some  time  it  “  drave 
heavily.”  Mr.  Burton  was  entirely  at  his 
wife’s  command,  a  mighty  and  loyal  host  in 


himself.  Candidate  after  candidate  came  to 
preach,  retired,  and  in  due  time  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  other  empty  pulpits  ;  the  brethren 
traveled  far  and  near  at  great  expense  to 
hear  this  or  that  minister  who  might  perhaps 
fulfill  all  the  required  conditions,  and  like 
the  Druid’s  shield  be  silver  on  one  side  and 
gold  on  the  other ;  but  Mr.  Burton  refused 
to  be  satisfied,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
whilom  Miss  Jennie  Williams  had  developed 
a  fund  of  theological  opinions  and  an  obsti¬ 
nacy  in  maintaining  them  most  exasperating 
to  a  church  not  yet  able  to  do  without  its  mil¬ 
lionaire.  It  was  then  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  direct  interposition,  or  would  have 
been  only  the  Brayton  people  were  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  of  thinking,  when  after  eighteen 
months  of  steady  warfare,  Mr.  Burton  and  his 
wife  departed  to  Europe,  intending  to  re¬ 
main  abroad  three  years,  and  leaving  the 
church  free,  at  least  for  that  space  of  time, 
to  work  its  will,  with  the  pleasing  hope,  be¬ 
sides,  that  they  should  establish  their  sacred 
revolution  on  too  firm  a  basis  for  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ton  to  overturn  when  she  came  back. 

AVhat  the  Brayton  church  desired  to  real¬ 
ize  for  themselves  they  would  have  called 
progress, enlightenment,  freedom  from  creeds 
and  dogmas.  They  felt  that  they  could  no 
longer  tolerate  the  burning  of  Servetus  nor 
the  relegation  of  “  span-long  infants  ”  to  the 
flames  of  hell.  These  two  pieces  de  ihist- 
ance  suffered  deadly  onslaught  whenever 
they  were  summoned  to  explain  or  defend 
their  opinions ;  although  some  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  one  was  done  and  the 
other  said,  and  many  a  good  soul  has  gone 
to  heaven  without  even  knowing  of  their  ex¬ 
istence.  They  desired  an  easy-going,  sunny 
and  amiable  faith,  which  should  efface  the 
hereditary  Puritan  gloom  from  their  brows ; 
a  religion  taught  in  short  and  amusing  ser¬ 
mons,  from  which  evpry  idea  not  easily  ex¬ 
plainable  to  the  intellect  or  calculated  in 
any  wise  to  wound  the  feelings  should  be 
carefully  expunged ;  a  religion  well  suited 
to  the  atmosphere  of  costly  churches  and  to 
the  warblings  of  the  trained  quartette  choir. 
The  aesthetic  sensibilities  they  thought  were 
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not  to  be  neglected  in  the  road  to  heaven ; 
“  you  feel  better  when  you  are  pleased  and 
soothed  than  when  you  are  stirred  up,  don’t 
you?  of  course  ;  well  "then,  the  consequence 
is  plain ;  if  it  makes  you  feel  better  to  be 
pleased  and  soothed,  then  you  ought  to  be 
pleased  and  soothed.”  The  “  dogmas,”  there¬ 
fore,  which  were  most  abhorrent  to  their 
minds  were  naturally  those  of  a  harrowing 
and  alarming  nature,  and  they  desired  to 
repudiate  with  all  the  force  of  which  they 
were  capable  the  doctrines  of  election,  of 
total  depravity,  and  of  final  retribution. 
They  pleased  themselves  with  the  thought 
of  changing  the  shadowy  image  of  hell, 
which  their  ignorant  fathers  saw  and  shud¬ 
dered  at  on  the  pages  of  the  Holy  Book,  into 
a  mild  Protestant  purgatory,  from  which  at 
the  end  a  general  jail-delivery  should  take 
place,  Judas  and  Domitian  attaining  to  all 
the  privileges  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

They  believed  that  the  world  was  good 
and  the  church  prosperous,  and  there  was 
not  much  difference  between  the  two;  it 
might  not  have  been  exactly  so  in  the  dark 
ages,  but  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  thank  heaven,  and  in  the  broad  light 
of  scientific  investigation  ;  we  were  intended 
doubtless  to  be  happy  here  and  quite  as 
happy,  doubtless,  hereafter,  perhaps  even 
happier;  but  that  subject  being  one  on 
■which  science  had  as  yet  thrown  but  little 
light,  we  left  it  contentedly  to  the  mercy  of 
a  benevolent  Creator. 

The  only  wonder  was  how  such  a  com¬ 
munity  could  have  endured  so  long  the  min¬ 
istrations  of  Mr.  Williams,  a  Puritan  of  the 
Puritans ;  but  the  change  had  been  slow,  the 
leaven  long  in  leavening  the  lump ;  and  then 
their  old  pastor  was  personally  very  dear  to 
many.  When  his  health  began  to  fail  the 
leaders  of  the  new  movement  caught  at  the 
excuse  and  severed  the  connection  between 
church  and  minister,  offering  the  latter  a 
pension  which  was  peremptorily  declined, 
although  he  had  nothing  to  live  upon  except 
his  salary,  and  at  his  age  the  prospect  of 
another  charge  was  doubtful.  He  had  five 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  nineteen  ; 
but  “it  is  always  darkest  before  dawn” 
saith  the  proverb,  and  Brayton  was  suddenly 
electrified  by  the  marriage  of  two  of  them ; 


Esther,  the  eldest,  the  beauty  of  the  village, 
to  young  Dr.  Bussell  who  had  just  entered 
upon  a  large  practice  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Hampton ;  Jennie,  the  second  daughter,  to 
Mr.  Burton,  as  hereinbefore  stated.  Esther, 
who  had  been  her  father’s  main  stay  and 
dependence  since  her  mother’s  death,  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  with  little  Susie  should  share 
her  home  ;  while  the  twins,  May  and  Mattie, 
remained  to  finish  their  education  in  Bray¬ 
ton  under  the  care  of  the  other  sister. 

Such  then  was  the  situation  when  Mrs. 
Burton’s  journey  allowed  the  church  of  which 
she  was  a  member  to  work  their  own  will, 
and  obtain  for  themselves  a  prophet  to 
prophecy  unto  them  those  smooth  things 
which  they  had  so  long  desired.  The  Rev. 
Julian  Churchill,  seeking  a  country  parish 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  which  had 
proved  unequal  to  the  demands  of  a  city 
ivorking  church,  came,  preached  and  con¬ 
quered.  The  congregation  rose  up  as  one 
man  to  implore  him  to  remain,  promising 
him  a  salary  nearly  double  the  sum  Mr. 
Williams  had  received,  and  stating  their 
intention  to  fresco  and  upholster  the  church 
anew  and  to  give  especial  attention  to  the 
subject  of  music.  Mr.  Churchill  for  his 
part  was  pleased  with  the  place,  which  is  con¬ 
spicuous  for  beauty  in  a  beautiful  section  of 
country,  with  the  friendly  warmth  and  earn¬ 
estness  of  the  people  ;  he  remained,  and  peace 
dwelt  again  under  the  tall  old-fashioned 
spire,  that  had  pointed  to  heaven  so  many 
years  on  the  bank  of  the  broad  blue  river. 

F rom  th  at  moment  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
outwardly  at  least,  went  on  wheels.  Money 
flowed  into  its  coffers  as  by  magic.  The 
pews  were  rented  at  so  high  a  rate  that  sun¬ 
dry  ancient  and  honorable  saints,  whose 
grave  Sunday  countenances  had  seemed  as 
necessary  to  the  foreground  of  the  sanctuary 
and  as  well  established  there  as  the  pulpit 
itself,  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  accus¬ 
tomed  seats  and  betake  themselves  to  hum¬ 
bler  places  near  the  door ;  a  grievious  cross 
to  some  who  hated  change,  and  to  others 
who  dreaded  draughts.  Two-thirds  of  the 
choir  were  summarily  ejected,  to  their  infi¬ 
nite  wrath,  and  the  rest  put  in  charge  of  a 
leader  and  organist  from  the  city.  The  mu¬ 
sic  soon  began  to  “  draw  ”  and  the  preacher 
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drew  even  more  strongly  than  the  music. 
That  part  of  the  population  of  Brayton 
which  seldom  entered  the  door  of  any  church 
was  not  averse,  when  Sunday  hung  particu¬ 
larly  heavy  on  its  hands,  to  hearing  one  of 
Mr.  Churchill’s  sermons,  short,  lively  and 
containing  nothing  to  offend  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious,  assisted  by  an  elaborate  “  organ 
recital,”  and  the  lofty  and  difficult  music, 
“  rendered  ”  in  a  somewhat  crude  manner 
by  the  reformed  choir.  All  the  seats  were 
taken,  and  when  the  subject  of  Mr.  Church¬ 
ill’s  discourse,  announced  beforehand  in 
the  daily  paper,  was  of  a  particularly  “  draw¬ 
ing  ”  character,  the  house  was  crammed  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  including  sheep  from 
other  denominational  folds,  besides  those 
wandering  goats  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made.  The  deacons  were  jubilant,  and  the 
triumphant  committee  felt  almost  equal  to 
bidding  a  lofty  defiance  to  Mrs.  Burton 
when  she  should  return  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  a  tall,  fine  looking, 
graceful  young  man  and  somewhat  scholarly, 
though  his  scholarship  was  rather  general 
than  profound.  He  knew  a  little  on  almost 
every  subject,  and  kept  himself  up  to  the 
mark  by  reading  everything  new  that  ap¬ 
peared ;  the  French  medical  men,  the  Eng. 
lish  scientific  men,  American  inventors  and 
German  philosophers,  he  knew  them  all  and 
their  works  and  their  principles.  It  was 
therefore  no  difficult  task  for  him  to  provide 
the  novel  and  interesting  as  mental  pabulum 
for  his  flock  on  Sundays ;  beyond  this  and 
the  giving  a  good  moral  tone  to  his  dis¬ 
courses  he  did  not  attempt  to  go.  He  had 
pleasant  manners  and  was  of  a  genial  and 
cheerful  disposition.  He  knew  nothing  of 
sorrow  and  little  of  sin,  except  in  its  stereo¬ 
typed  and  conventional  forms.  He  had 
never  been  down  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Deal  h,  walking  in  darkness  between  the 
Quagmire  and  the  Pit,  with  the  baneful 
whisper  of  the  fiend  in  his  ear ;  had  never 
beheld  Apollyon  blocking  up  his  path  to  the 
Celestial  City,  a  foe  not  to  be  passed  by  nor 
retreated  from  ;  there  had  as  yet  come  to  him 
no  opportunity  of  playing  the  man  in  such 
case.  But  if  his  maiden  armor  was  un¬ 
hacked  and  dentless,  it  was  white  as  snow; 
a  pure-hearted,  well-intentioned,  kindly-feel¬ 


ing  young  man  ;  one  who,  enjoying  life  him¬ 
self,  liked  that  others  should  enjoy  it  also  ; 
who  pitied  the  poor,  and  could  have  wished 
as  heartily  as  Henri  Quatre  that  every  man 
might  have  his  chicken  to  his  pof  and  a  roof 
over  his  head  into  the  bargain ;  who  had 
charity  for  all,  and  firmly  believed  that  when 
people  did  wrong  it  was  because  the  other 
side  of  the  question  had  not  been  fairly  put 
before  them.  Men  of  Mr.  Williams’  age 
and  way  of  thinking  would  perhaps  have 
sighed  over  his  youthful  confidence,  and 
prayed  that  he  might  be  taught,  but  he  him¬ 
self  felt  that  his  mission  was  to  instruct 
others ;  nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts 
than  that  he  needed  teaching. 

The  millionaires  returned  from  their  trav¬ 
els,  and  as  the  Brayton  Daily  Courier  had  it, 
“  their  palatial  mansion  was  hospitably 
thrown  open  to  receive  the  throngs  who 
came  to  welcome  them  back  to  their  native 
town.”  There  was  a  gathering  of  the  Will¬ 
iams  family ;  Esther  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
Williams  and  Susie  from  Hampton;  May 
and  Mattie  from  the  seminary  wThere  they 
were  just  about  graduating.  Although  not 
precisely  “thronged,”  in  the  sense  of  the 
Brayton  Daily,  the  great  house  was  lively 
with  people  coming  and  going;  and  bright 
of  an  evening  with  lights  from  many  win¬ 
dows,  giving  that  look  of  occupancy  and  cheer¬ 
ful  absence  of  lonely  corners  which  at  that 
time  is  the  most  agreeable  feature  a  house 
can  possess.  It  was  gay  too  with  the  endless 
talk  and  laughter  of  the  five  fair  sisters,  who 
were  happy  in  meeting  again;  and  never 
weary  of  questioning,  answering,  comment¬ 
ing,  and  gossiping  mildly,  for  it  is  the  be¬ 
lief  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
and  are  entitled  to  speak,  that  all  good 
women  like  gossip,  and  to  be  without  that 
taste  argues  an  indifference  to  the  neighbor 
quite  irreconcilable  with  Christian  charity. 
The  favorite  room  in  Mrs.  Burton’s  house 
was  a  parlor  with  windows  opening  on  a 
lawn  that  sloped  gently  to  the  river,  which, 
winding  slowly  through  the  greenest  of 
meadows,  had  given  its  name  of  Rivermead 
to  the  Burton  place.  Here  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  and  her  sisters  were  receiving  a 
visit  from  some  of  their  friends  one  evening, 
a  little  time  before  the  sunsetting. 
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There  was  more  beauty  among  Mr.  Will¬ 
iams’  daughters  than  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  one  family ;  Esther,  with  her  lovely  two- 
years-old  boy  by  her  side,  looked  as  if  she 
had  stepped  out  of  a  picture  by  Raphael; 
Susie  would  have  been  as  beautiful  as  her 
sister  had  not  pain  and  weakness  spiritual¬ 
ized  and  sharpened  too  much  the  lovely 
childish  features ;  a  crutch  lay  beside  her 
low  easy-chair,  and  her  hands,  busy  with 
the  beautiful  embroidery  she  was  fond  of 
doing,  were  too  white  and  slender.  The 
twins  were  an  instance  of  a  freak  of  nature 
which  sometimes,  though  not  frequently,  oc¬ 
curs.  May  had  dark  hair  and  dark  bright 
eyes  ;  Mattie  was  a  blue-eyed  blonde  with 
rose-pink  cheeks  ;  her  hair  was  straight  and 
fine  as  silk,  while  May’s  waved  and  would 
curl  on  the  smallest  provocation.  May 
seemed  to  have  been  given,  over  and  above 
her  own  share,  a  part  of  the  strength,  energy 
and  intellect  that  belonged  of  right  to  her 
sister,  who  fell  as  much  below  the  average 
standard  as  May  rose  above  it  in  these 
qualities.  In  height  and  figure  they  were 
alike,  but  even  in  the  dark  no  one  who 
knew  the  two  giyls,  could  mistake  the  glid¬ 
ing  movements  of  Martha  or  her  graceful 
drooping  attitudes,  for  the  light,  rapid  step 
and  erect  carriage  of  the  other  twin.  Mat- 
tie,  up  to  her  present  age  of  seventeen,  was 
a  mere  echo  of  May's  opinions,  May’s 
wishes,  May’s  tastes,  as  far  as  she  was  able 
to  share  them.  The  two  were  a  pretty  pic¬ 
ture,  sitting  close  side  by  side,  dressed  alike, 
in  the  deep  bay  window,  one  so  sweet  and 
soft,  one  so  stately,  the  dark  and  golden 
heads  close  together.  Young  Willie  Spen¬ 
cer,  leaning  against  the  opposite  side  of  the 
window,  looked  admiringly  at  both,  but  his 
eyes  rested  longest,  one  might  have  fancied, 
on  the  innocent,  blonde  beauty  of  Mattie’s 
face.  His  mother,  who  had  made  an  early 
visit  that  she  might  see  her  old  friends 
without  interruption,  was  meanwhile  deli¬ 
cately  leading  the  conversation  in  which  she 
was  engaged  up  to  the  ecclesiastical  revolu¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  to  drawing  out  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ton’s  sentiments  on  that  dangerous  subject. 
The  time  seemed  propitious,  for  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  family  were  not  present — Dr. 
Russell  frowning  over  a  book  at  the  far  end 


of  the  long  room,  could  not  be  considered 
present — and  Mrs.  Burton  was  in  gay  good 
humor. 

Events  in  Brayton  no  longer  assumed 
mighty  proportions  in  Mrs.  Burton’s  trav¬ 
eled  eyes;  she  wondered  that  she  could  ever 
have  felt  so  deeply  about  those  trifling  and 
local  affairs.  There  was  the  unkindness  to 
her  father  to  be  sure ;  “  but  dear  me,”  she 
thought,  “  papa  is  well  rid  of  them  and  he 
does  not  care  now ;  ”  for  the  rest,  if  the 
Brayton  people  choose  to  be  infidel  or  heathen 
doubtless  they  had  the  right,  at  least  it  was 
not  for  her  to  prevent  them.  The  three 
years  of  her  absence  had  altered  or  developed 
Jennie  Williams  wonderfully.  She  had 
“suffered  a  sea  change,  into  something  new 
and  strange.” 

As  a  young  lady  engaged  in  the  honora¬ 
ble  but  not  remunerative  employment  of  in¬ 
structing  youth  she  had  been,  tall,  meager, 
dark,  sharp  of  answer  and  shabby  in  dress  ; 
she  was  generally  thought  quite  unattractive, 
only  here  and  there  one  being  found  capable 
of  appreciating  her  remarkable  clearness  and 
fine  dark  eyes,  her  only  good  feature.  She 
was  brusque,  haughty,  bitter,  and  seemed  to 
take  a  positive  pleasure  in  making  her  poor 
toilet  look  as  dowdy  as  possible  in  her  scorn 
of  its  want  of  adaptation.  Now,  Mrs.  Burton 
wore  the  costumes  of  Worth  with  as  care¬ 
less  a  grace  as  if  she  had  never  seen  a  six¬ 
penny  calico.  She  had  grown  plump,  good- 
humored  and  dignified  in  her  new  regime  of 
luxury  and  pleasure,  and  when  she  trailed 
her  silk  and  velvet  robes  through  the  large 
apartments  of  her  “  palatial  mansion,”  the 
figure  reflected  in  the  mirrors  she  passed  was 
truly  princess-like.  If  her  husband  was  to 
be  believed,  she  had  made  a  sensation  in 
more  than  one  exalted  circle  abroad,  and  it 
was  well  seen  that  she  had  left  hosts  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  friends  in  those  foreign  lands. 
Her  husband  lived  in  a  constant  admiration 
of  her  talent  and  grace ;  he  was  her  most 
devoted  servant  and  she  made  herself  a  good 
wife  to  him  in  return,  kind,  easy,  amusing 
and  as  he  thought  utterly  delightful. 

Mrs.  Burton  was  charmingly  attired  in 
something  light  and  thin,  with  quantities  of 
lace,  for  the  day  had  been  very  warm  ;  she 
sat  in  a  large  arm-chair  leaning  back,  her 
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dress  falling  in  graceful,  sweeping  lines  on 
the  carpet,  her  jeweled  hands  lightly  clasped 
on  her  lap ;  an  image  of  repose  except  the 
splendid  clear  eyes,  which  somehow  saw 
everything  without  seeming  to  take  notice  ; 
while  she  listened  to  Mrs.  Spencer’s  some¬ 
what  diffuse  narrations  sweetly,  and  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  the  sarcasm  which  in  Miss 
Jennie  Williams  was  so  alarming  to  the 
easily  confused  among  her  acquaintance. 

“We  are  all  anxious  that  you  and  your 
husband  should  like  Mr.  Churchill,”  said 
the  visitor,  a  plump,  gentle,  and  faded  lady, 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  widow’s  cap.  “  You 
know  how  I  regretted  the  loss  of  your  dear 
father,  but  if  we  must  have  some  one  else 
I  don’t  think  we  could  do  better.  He  fills 
the  church  every  Sunday ;  it  is  delightful 
to  see  the  young  people  so  interested  ;  don’t 
you  think  so,  Mrs.  Russell  ?  Last  Sunday 
he  told  us  all  about  pre-historic  man  and  the 
cave  bears  ;  it  was  impossible  to  withdraw 
your  attention  a,  single  moment ;  I  am  sure 
Willie  never  once  winked  through  the  whole 
sermon.  The  Sunday  before  that  he  began 
at  the  jelly-fish,  and  traced  us  up,  you  know, 
'through  the  gorilla.  He  is  giving  a  series 
of  that  kind,  and  1  assure  you  they  are  as 
good  as  a  novel.” 

“  You  would  not  call  them  very  spiritual 
sermons  I  suppose?”  said  Mrs.  Burton, 
smiling  sweetly. 

“  Oh,  that  is  such  an  old-fashioned  word !  ” 
said  Mrs.  Spencer,  smiling  in  her  turn.  “  I 
am  glad  that  Sunday  and  the  services  at 
church  are  not  made  so  gloomy  and  weari¬ 
some  as  they  used  to  be.  Why  when  I  was 
a  girl  I  used  quite  to  dread  going  to  church 
— until  I  got  old  enough  to  understand,  I 
mean,”  she  hastily  corrected  herself,  fearing 
to  go  too  far.  “  Your  dear  father’s  preach¬ 
ing  always  made  me  feel  as  solemn  as  if  I 
expected  to  die  the  next  day,  and  as  if  I 
was  n’t  very  good  and  had  got  to  fght  to  be 
good.  W  ell,  that  was  all  right,  and  your 
father  is  quite  as  able  as  Mr.  Churchill,  but 
this  generation  seems  to  be  different  some¬ 
how,  and  I  suppose  their  way  is  all  right  too ; 
it  is  more  cheerful,  and  more — mild,  perhaps. 
It  does  me  good  to  see  the  young  people  so 
eager  to  go  to  church.” 

“  But  if  they  go  to  hear  about  gorillas  and 


cave  bears,”  said  Mrs.  Burton,  “perhaps 
they  might  as  well  stay  at  home.” 

“  That  is  only  one  series,  my  dear  child. 
Now  it  is  a  proof  how  interesting  his  dis¬ 
courses  are  that  I  remember  them  so  well, 
for  I  always  used  to  think  if  I  could  recall 
the  text,  and  may  be  the  first  head,  I  did 
well  for  me.  Some  weeks  ago  he  gave  us 
the  most  beautiful  address  with  this  motto, 
they  are  not  called  texts  now,  ‘  A  conscience 
void  of  offense.’  It  was  an  entirely  fresh 
view  to  me,  but  I  suppose  both  of  you, 
brought  up  as  you  have  been,  know  all 
about  it.  ‘  Conscience,’  he  said,  ‘  is  a  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  conduct  and  morals  ;  it 
can  and  ought  to  be -cultivated  like  a  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  art,  under  the  guidance, 
that  is,  of  reason  and  judgment.  Half  the 
misery  of  the  world  has  been  caused  by  un¬ 
cultivated  conscience.’  He  gave  instances, 
the  cruelties  of  the  war  for  religion,  the 
burning  of  witches.” 

“  Dear  me,”  said  Mrs.  Burton  as  her 
friend  stopped  to  take  breath,  “what  an 
odd  idea,  an  uncultivated  conscience.” 

“Yes  ;  original  is  n’t  it?  Mr.  Churchill  is 
very  original,”  replied  Mrs.  Spencer.  “  But 
I  do  wish  you  could  have  heard  him  preach 
on  dentil  and  heaven.  He  said  first,  he 
would  blow  away  all  the  cobwebs  and  clouds 
of  harps  and  crowns  and  crystal  seas,  and 
then  all  we  could  say  was  this  ;  when  the 
dust  returned  to  the  dust  as  it  was  the  spirit 
returned  to  its  Creator,  we  knew  not  where 
nor  how  nor  when,  but  that  did  n’t  signify ; 
it  was  wisest  to  avoid  believing  too  much 
any  way.  That  seems  very  sensible  to  me, 
for  if  you  go  on  believing  everything  you 
can’t  prove,  where  are  you  going  to  stop, 
don’t  you  see?  But  if  we  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  and  make  the  race  wiser  and  better  we 
can  insure  immortality  on  earth  by  our  own 
works,  and  he  made  that  appear  beautiful. 
He  said  all  who  benefited  man  were  saints  ; 
Galileo  and  Dante,  Bacon  and  Paul,  they 
were  all  holy.” 

“  O — h  1  ”  interrupted  Mrs.  Russell  with 
much  impressiveness. 

“  Sancte  Socrate !  ora  pro  nobis,”  quoted 
Mrs.  Burton  laughing. 

“I  did  not  quite  understand,”  said  the 
puzzled  guest,  “but  never  mind;  as  I  was 
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saying,  the  conclusion  was  just  like  a  poem. 
When  he  described  the  race  growing  and 
developing,  and  the  sun  shining  through  the 
clouds,  and  the  world  improving  all  the 
time — oh !  I  can’t  tell  it  to  you,  you  should 
have  heard  it.  And  then  the  choir  sang  a 
most  beautiful  thing  they  had  practiced  for 
the  occasion,  quite  new  in  fact,  an  adapta¬ 
tion  from  Pinafore,  but  in  largo  time,  the 
organist  said,  which  made  it  devotional,  and 
we  all  went  home  so  happy.  But  there  is 
Mr.  Churchill  now,’’  said  Mrs.  Spencer, bend¬ 
ing  forward  to  peer  out  of  the  window 
through  the  closed  shutters.  “  Yes,  he  is 
coming  here ;  ”  and  the  good  lady  took  up 
her  fan  and  opened  it  with  a  certain  excite¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Churchill  entered  with  a  calm  man¬ 
ner  which  probably  resulted  from  his  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  events  that  had  preceded  his 
settlement  in  Brayton.  Mrs.  Burton  to  him 
was  a  lady  like  any  other  lady.  He  apolo¬ 
gized  slightly  for  his  early  visit ;  he  had  met 
Mr.  Burton  who  assured  him  that  it  would 
not  be  thought  an  intrusion,  and  he  wished 
to  bid  them  welcome  with  the  rest  of  their 
friends  ;  “  for  I  hope  you  mean  to  count  me 
among  your  friends,”  the  young  man  said 
with  a  smile.  “  Are  you  glad  to  be  at  home 
again,”  he  asked,  “  or  do  you  believe  that 
good  Americans  when  they  die  go  to  Paris  ?  ” 

“Ho,”  said  Mrs.  Burton  gravely,  “I  am 
not  of  that  faith ;  and  if  we  may  trust  some 
popular  writers  very  few  Americans  are 
good  enough  even  to  go  to  London.  Europe 
has  its  advantages,  I  confess ;  we  shall  go 
again  some  time.  But  just  now  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  at  home.” 

“  The  country  is  beautiful  in  June,”  said 
Mr.  Churchill  musingly,  “  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  have  you  back.” 

“  Thank  you,”  replied  Mrs.  Burton  po¬ 
litely,  wondering  in  her  heart  what  it  could 
matter  to  him.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
group  in  the  deep  window  whither  Esther 
had  betaken  herself  at  his  entrance,  “  as  if 
she  did  not  wish  to  meet  him,”  thought  Mrs. 
Spencer  indignantly.  The  four  fair  faces 
were  frame.d,  as  it  were,  by  a  heavy,  droop¬ 
ing  vine  that  shaded  the  upper  half  of  the 
casement ;  beyond,  the  last  warm  glow  of 
sunset  lay  on  the  velvet  turf  and  the  placid 


river ;  the  scent  of  roses  and  apple-blossoms 
floated  in  with  the  level  rays  of  sunshine. 
The  light  tinged  Mattie’s  hair  with  brighter 
gold,  but  May’s  head  was  in  the  shadow 
and  the  broad  beam  fell  only  on  one  hand 
lying  in  her  lap,  bringing  out  its  dimples 
and  gleaming  on  a  little  garnet  ring  she 
wore. 

“  Yes,”  he  repeated,  rousing  himself,  “  we 
are  all  glad  to  have  you  back  home.  I  have 
often  heard  your  sisters  counting  the  months 
and  weeks  before  your  arrival.” 

“  You  have  met  Mrs.  Bussell  frequently 
of  course  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Burton  inquiringly. 

“  1  have  never  had  that  pleasure,”  replied 
her  pastor  calmly ;  “  I  meant  your  younger 
sisters.” 

“  Let  me  introduce  you  now  then,”  said 
the  lady  of  the  mansion ;  and  having  per¬ 
formed  that  ceremony  she  returned  to  her 
place  and  plunged  into  a  low-toned  and  con¬ 
fidential  conversation  with  her  old  friend. 
Mrs.  Burton  had  observed  two  things  during 
her  brief  stay  at  the  window,  that  Mattie 
colored  crimson  as  the  clergyman  approached, 
and  May  drew  back  still  farther  into  the 
shade ;  that  Mattie  looked  up  with  a  smile  * 
and  a  pretty  gush  of  welcoming  words, 
while  May  put  out  her  hand  without  speak¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Burton  felt  that  this  required 
looking  into. 

“  Well  yes,  certainly,”  answered  Mrs. 
Spencer,  “  they  do  say  that  Mr.  Churchill 
is  very  much  taken  with  the  girls,  but  it  is  n’t 
known  which  ;  their  always  being  together 
makes  it  difficult  to  tell,  but  I  think  May 
is  the  one.  I  hope  so,  for  Willie  and  I  have 
set  our  hearts  on  Mattie,”  said  the  gentle 
lady,  looking  in  Mrs.  Burton’s  face  with  a 
smile.  “  Willie  is  very  fond  of  her ;  it  would 
break  his  heart  if  she  should  like  some  one 
else  better.  But  I  don’t  believe  she  can ; 
Willie  is  so  sweet-tempered  and  kind  no  one 
could  help  loving  him,  and  he  is  clever  too ; 
it  is  not  my  partiality,  he  has  proved  it; 
and  so  good  to  his  mother  !  Oh,  my  dear, 
how  thankful  I  should  be  that  the  hand 
which  took  away  my  three  others  and  their 
father  spared  me  this  one,  the  flower  of  my 
flock.  He  has  tried  so  to  comfort  me  and 
make  me  happy  again;  I  could  not  live 
without  my  Willie.”  She  stopped  suddenly 
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and  wiped  off  a  few  quiet  tears,  then  smiled 
again.  “  What  makes  me  so  foolish  to-day, 
I  wonder,”  she  said. 

“  Willie  is  a  nice  boy,”  said  Mrs.  Burton 
sympathizingly,  “and  a  handsome  boy,”  she 
added  glancing  over  at  the  tall,  bright,  curly- 
haired  young  fellow,  whose  brown  eyes  shone 
with  careless  happiness  and  laughter. 

“Yes,  is  n’t  he ?”  answered  Mrs.  Spencer ; 
“  you  don’t  wonder  that  I  am  so  proud  of  him. 
And,  Jennie  dear,  when  he  is  away  the  old 
house  seems  all  echoes  and  shadows  ;  and  I 
almost  hear  faint  footsteps— of  those  who 
used  to  run  over  the  floors,  and  some  of  the 
rooms  when  I  go  into  them  suddenly  seem 
so  awfully  empty  and  melancholy.  I  am 
growing  old,  I  believe.  Then  I  think,  if  I 
had  a  sweet  daughter  like  Mattie  to  stay 
with  me,  how  I  would  love  her  1  ” 

“  You  say  it  is  Mattie,  Willie  likes,”  re¬ 
marked  Mrs.  Burton  thoughtfully.  “  Very 
well,  he  had  better  ask  her.  I  give  my 
consent.” 

Mr.  Burton,  the  most  hospitable  of  men, 
left  his  wife  no  peace  until  she  invited  Mr. 
Churchill  and  some  of  their  most  intimate 
friends  to  dinner.  Upon  this  occasion  she 
gave  Brayton  society  a  shock  which  rever¬ 
berated  long,  by  naming  for  that  banquet  an 
hour  so  late  that  the  bidden  guests  sustained 
themselves  with  luncheons  all  through  the 
afternoon,  not  wishing  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
their  appetite  by  partaking  of  the  family 
tea,  for  Mrs.  Burton  was  reported  to  keep 
“  a  French  cook.” 

The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  after  din¬ 
ner  was  over  the  younger  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany  went  out  on  the  lawn  to  enjoy  the 
moonlight.  The  grounds  were  extensive, 
and  it  was  quite  easy  for  people  who  wished 
a  quiet  walk  to  separate  themselves  from 
others  without  seeming  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ton,  sitting  in  the  bay-window  for  coolness, 
swaying  her  fan  and  listening  to  a  most  prosy 
old  gentleman  who  described  to  her  min¬ 
utely  all  the  tramps  he  had  met  with  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  saw  a  slight,  stately  white 
figure  which  she  knew  to  be  her  sister  May, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  unrecognizable 
at  the  distance,  pass  slowly  under  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  trees  at  the  farther  side  of  the 
lawn.  When  two  persons  of  that  age  are 
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interested  in  each  other  an  occult  something 
in  their  manner  will  betray  them  as  far  off 
as  they  can  be  seen.  Mrs.  Burton  saw  at 
once  and  felt  very  little  doubt  as  to  who 
was  her  sister’s  companion.  The  night  was 
very  still ;  a  gay  murmur  of  talk  and  laugh¬ 
ter  came  from  the  young  men  and  maidens 
without ;  a  low,  solemn  and  fussy  buzz  was 
made  by  their  fathers  and  mothers  within. 
Mrs.  Burton  felt  herself  between  the  two 
and  belonging  to  neither  ;  her  husband  was 
much  older  than  herself,  and  this  naturally 
drew  her  away  from  the  society  of  her  own 
age.  Her  marriage  had  been  one  of  conve¬ 
yance,  and  though  it  had  resulted  happilv 
and  she  had  a  sincere  affection  and  esteem 
for  Mr.  Burton,  founded  mainly  on  his  hon¬ 
est  admiration  of  herself,  yet  as  she  looked 
out  on  the  pleasant  moonlight  scene  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  happy  young  voices  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  missed  something  in  life, 
she  scarcely  knew  what. 

“  O  Jennie,”  exclaimed  one  of  these  voi¬ 
ces  in  a  distressed  tone,  as  Mattie  ran  up 
the  steps  from  the  lawn,  “  have  you  seen 
May  and  Mr.  Churchill?  We  were  sitting 
together  and  he  asked  us  both  to  walk,  but 
just  then  Willie  Spencer  spoke  to  me  and  I 
had  to  stop  and  answer,  and  when  I  turned 
round  again  they  were  gone ;  it  was  n’t  quite 
polite,  was  it  Jennie  ?  ” 

“No,  unless  they  wanted  to  be  alone,” 
replied  her  sister. 

“  Why  should  they  want  to  be  without 
me  ?  said  Mattie  sadly.  “  I  am  never 
alone  with  Mr.  Churchill ;  why  should  Mav 
be?” 

“  My  blessed  child  !  ”  returned  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ton,  “  sometimes  people  have  something  to 
say  to  one  person  all  by  herself.” 

“Oh  Jennie!”  said  Mattie  under  her 
breath,  and  sank  down  on  the  step  as  if  she 
had  been  shot.  Her  sister  bending  down 
to  look  at  her  was  shocked  at  the  sight; 
poor  Mattie  was  as  white  as  the  dress  she 
wore.  “  What  is  it  ?”  began  Mrs.  Burton 
hastily,  but  Mattie  suddenly  started  up  in¬ 
terrupting  her.  “  There  they  are,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  coming  this  way  now.  I  will  go 
and  find  out  why  they  left  me.” 

“  Indeed  you  must  not,”  said  Mrs.  Burton 
laying  a  retaining  hand  on  her  sister’s  arm. 
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“  Go  in,  Mattie,  and  give  ns  some  music ; 
that  will  bring  them.  And  here  is  Willie 
who  will  help  you,”  she  added  as  the  young 
man  approached  with  a  most  unusually  de¬ 
jected  air.  “  Take  her  in  Willie  and  open 
the  piano.”  “  Dear  me,”  reflected  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ton  when  the  two  had  gone,  “how  much 
trouble  those  children  do  make  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  peace  and 
quiet  after  all.” 

The  music  as  she  had  foreseen  brought 
in  the  rovers,  including  Mr.  Churchill  with 
May  whose  eyes  beamed  like  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  young  people  crowded 
about  the  piano  and  began  singing  some 
well-known  .  songs  in  chorus.  At  the  first 
sound  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  voice  Mattie  looked 
up,  flushing  and  smiling.  Mrs.  Burton  re¬ 
marked  afterward  that  “it  drove  her  wdld.” 

“  There  is  trouble  in  store  for  us,  Esther,” 
she  remarked  to  her  elder  sister  in  private 
after  the  guests  were  gone.  “Mattie  is 
weak  and  foolish  ;  poor  thing,  I  never  knew 
her  to  be  so  utterly  senseless  before.  She 
and  May  have  always  been  of  one  mind  and 
one  heart.  I  suppose  that  is  why  this  hap¬ 
pened.” 

“  There  is  something  else  that  you  don’t 
seem  to  think  of,  Jennie,”  said  Mrs.  Russell 
very  gravely.  “  From  what  we  have  heard 
of  Mr.  Churchill’s  views  I  believe  papa  would 
almost  as  soon  see  May  or  Mattie  in  their 
graves  as  married  to  him.  I  shall  tell  him 
to-morrow  if  you  doxr’t  mind.” 

“No,  of  course  not”  said  Jennie,  “but 
what  everybody  has  been  thinking  of  to  let 
it  go  so  far  puzzles  me.  Papa  is  about  as  fit 
to  have  the  charge  of  daughters  as  the  fish 
on  the  top  of  the  church  steeple.” 

“  Hush  Jennie  1  ”  said  Esther.  “  Papa 
gave  us  the  principles  to  start  from  and  we 
are  all  perfectly  able  to  draw  our  own  con¬ 
clusions — all,  at  least,  but  Mattie.” 

“  Poor  Mattie !  ”  sighed  Mrs.  Burton  “  yet 
she  is  lovely ;  why  need  she  be  so  silly?” 

A  deep  gravity  suddenly  fell  upon  Mr. 
Williams  after  this  momentous  entertain¬ 
ment.  He  might  be  seen  pacing  slowdy  up 
and  down  a  particular  garden  walk  for  hours 
at  a  time,  his  head  bent  down  on  his  breast. 
He  became  more  absent-minded  than  ever, 
and  Esther  was  obliged  to  watch  that  he  did 


not  go  into  the  street  without  his  hat.  He 
sought  opportunities  to  converse  with  the 
new  minister,  to  the  edification  of  the  church, 
who  thought  Mr.  Williams  “  was  coming 
round.”  Finally,  he  went  to  church  on  Sun- 
'  day,  not  with  the  air  of  pensive  resignation 
which  he  had  worn  the  Sunday  before  ;  his 
thin  intellectual  face  was  alert,  watchful  and 
full  of  energy.  If  Mr.  Williams  was  lying 
in  wait  for  heresy  he  found  plenty  of  it, 
either  by  chance  or  in  a  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence  or  in  struggle  with  an  inward  tempta¬ 
tion  to  forsake  his  own  principles  for  the 
time.  Mr.  Churchill  surpassed  himself  in 
the  breadth  of  his  views.  Mr.  Williams’ 
mind  was  convinced ;  he  took  his  course 
without  loss  of  time.  As  May  came  out  of 
church  after  the  evening  service  he  gently 
drew  her  hand  within  his  arm :  she  was 
lingering  a  little  behind  the  rest,  possibly 
waiting  for  some  one,  but  she  looked  up  at 
her  father  with  a  smile  nevertheless ;  for 
although  he  seemed  to  live  in  a  different 
world  from  theirs,  his  daughters  were  de¬ 
votedly,  some  of  them  passionately,  attached 
to  this  gentle,  unexacting,  reserved  man. 
The  moonlight  fell  all  white  about  them  in 
the  open  space  where  the  church  stood  ;  the 
last  notes  of  the  organ  were  dying  softly 
away ;  the  voices  and  steps  of  the  homeward 
going  people  sounded  hushed  and  distant ; 
earth  seemed  less  pressing  in  its  claims,  and 
heaven  nearer  than  in  common  hours. 

“  My  daughter,”  said  Mr.  Williams  slowly, 
“  I  am  sorry  that  you  and  your  sister  have 
become  so  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  Churchill.” 

“  Why,  papa  ?  ”  said  May  after  a  minute’s 
pause.  “  Is  he  not  a  good  man  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  judge  him,”  replied  her  father, 
“  to  his  own  Master  he  standeth  or  falleth  ; 
nor  do  I  know  any  evil  of  him  in  act ;  he 
appears  like  an  amiable  and  kind-hearted 
young  man.  From  my  heart  I  wish  and 
pray  that  his  eyes  may  be  opened  to  a  better 
light  than  that  dimness  by  which  he  chooses 
to  walk ;  but  his  beliefs,  or  rather  want  of 
belief,  on  the  highest  subjects  are  such  as 
work  great  mischief  on  inexperienced  minds, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  request  you,  May,  to 
give  up  this  friendship.  Your  doing  so  will 
save  your  sister  as  well  as  yourself  from 
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evil  influence,  for  Esther  tells  me  that 
Martha  is  becoming  too '  much  interested 
but  will  probably  be  guided  by  you.” 

“  Mattie  1  ”  exclaimed  May. 

“  So  your  sister  says,  and  she  does  not 
speak  carelessly.” 

“  Papa,”  said  May  her  voice  trembling 
now,  “  If — if  it  were  more  than  friendship 
would  you  say  the  same  ?  ” 

“  I  would  say  it  a  thousand-fold  more 
strongly,  my  child,  notwithstanding  it  gives 
me  pain  to  grieve  you.  <  Be  not  unequally 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers,  for  what 
communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  ’  saith 
the  Scripture.” 

“  That  was  written  of  idolaters,”  said  May 
faintly.  ' 

“  The  sPirit  of  the  prohibition  holds  good 
through  all  time,”  replied  her  father  sol¬ 
emnly  ;  “  do  not  be  deceived  by  a  fair  moral 
walk  and  conversation.  In  St.  Paul’s  time 
the  lines  of  light  and  darkness  were  broad 
and  distinct ;  the  believer  was  forbidden  to 
witness  the  murder  of  gladiators,  to  sacrifice 
in  the  heathen  temple,  to  curse  the  name 
that  is  above  every  name.  Now  our  Lord 
is  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends  ;  His 
name  is  spoken  with  mock  respect,  while  His 
glorious  attributes  are  denied,  His  works 
sneered  at,  and  his  very  truth  called  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  one  is  the  destruction  that  wasteth 
at  noonday,  the  other  the  fatal  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness,  which  saps  the 
springs  of  life  before  we  are  aware  and  gives 
us  up  helpless  to  eternal  death.  Should  you 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  united  to  a  man 
of  evil  life  your  own  faith  might  still  be 
kept  pure,  and  you  be  enabled  to  exert  an 
influence  for  good,  but  in  this  case  a  beloved 
hand  would  mix  poison  with  your  spiritual 

food,  and  you  might  well  be  lost  without 
saving  him.” 

When  Mr.  Williams  stopped  there  was  a 
long  silence.  To  May’s  ear  her  father’s 
words  were  like  the  voice  of  truth  itself : 
the  world  with  its  joys  seemed  to  vanish  in 
darkness,  “  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh  ” 
Life  stretched  before  her  like  the  dusky  path 
on  which  they  were  going  home,  the  pure 
white  light  thrown  across  it  here  and  there 
solemn  but  peaceful ;  well,  what  matter  ?  It 
would  bring  them  home  before  long.  And 


so  thinking  she  remembered  what  her  father 
had  told  her  of  Mattie,  her  poor  little  twin- 
sister,  who  had  never  gone  against  an  ex¬ 
pressed  wish  of  his ;  if  Mattie  was  weak, 
was  it  for  her  to  give  her  this  blow  ?  Ought 
she  not  to  shield  her  even  by  the  sacrifice  of 
herself?  May  Williams  was  made  of  the 
strong  old  Puritan  stuff ;  she  would  not  have 
shrunk  nor  quivered  at  the  stake  of  martyr¬ 
dom  ;  once  fully  aroused  she  could  have  done 
and  dared  everything  in  defence  of  what 
she  believed  and  loved.  Even  now,  when 
the  two  were  opposed,  she  did  not  flinch  in 
her  loyalty  to  the  highest  as  she  understood 
it,  nor  listen  to  the  cry  of  pain  in  her  own 
heart.  It  is  a  well-known  type  of  character, 
not  common  at  the  present  day,  but  happily 
not  quite  extinct.  “  Papa,”  she  said  quietly 
when  they  reached  the  door,  “  I  will  try  to 
do  what  you  wish.” 

Her  father  stooped  and  kissed  her  without 
speaking  and  his  caresses  were  so  rare  that 
May  felt  it  like  a  kind  of  seal  to  her  vow. 
She  went  in  and  upstairs  to  look  after  Mat- 
tie,  who  had  been  ailing  some  few  days  ;  it 
was  supposed  she  had  taken  cold  out  of  doors 
the  evening  of  the  dinner  party.  Mattie 
was  feverish,  her  cheeks  scarlet,  her  soft  eyes 
too  bright.  She  was  leaning  from  the  win¬ 
dow  and  started  up  at  her  sister’s  entrance. 
“Is  that  you  May?”  she  asked  hurriedly; 

“  did  Mr.  Churchill  come  with  you  ?  When 
did  you  come  ?  I  have  been  watching  for 
you  a  long  time,”  she  added  with  an  accei  t 
of  helpless  sadness  that  went  to  May’s  heart. 

“  I  walked  home  with  papa,”  she  answered, 
trying  to  speak  cheerfully.  “  I  have  not 
seen  Mi.  Churchill.  What  did  you  want  of 
him  Mattie?  ” 

“Nothing,”  replied  Mattie  in  the  same 
forloi  n  tone  as  she  leaned  from  the  window 
again. 

Poor  child,  said  her  sister  laying  her 
hand  caressingly  on  «he  pretty  unfastened 
hair,  which  fell  like  a  veil  over  Mattie’s 
shoulders;  “go  to  bed,  Mattie  dear,  you  are 
sink  and  tired  ” 

“  No.  But  May  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my 
head  that  he  asked  you  to  walk  with  him 
that  night  and  did  not  wait  for  me.”  It 
was  indisputable  that  Mattie  was  not  quite 
like  other  girls. 
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“  Well,  do  not  mind  for  once  ;  it  will  never 
happen  again,”  said  May,  turning  away  with 
a  deep  and  painful  sigh. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  nest  afternoon 
Dr.  Russell  hurried  into  the  house,  calling  to 
his  wife. 

“  There  has  been  a  sad  accident,”  he  said. 
Willie  Spencer  while  shooting  in  the  woods 
with  a  party  of  young  men  caught  his  foot 
and  fell,  dropping  his  gun,  which  was  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  shock  ;  he  received  the  con¬ 
tents  in  his  chest  and  is,  I  fear,  fatally 
wounded.  Some  of  you  had  better  go  and 
take  care  of  his  mother.”  And  having  hunted 
out  the  article  he  had  come  for  while  speak¬ 
ing  the  doctor  was  gone  again.  Esther  and 
May,  very  much  shocked,  prepared  to  fol¬ 
low  him. 

When  they  reached  the  house  Willie  was 
dead  and  poor  Mrs.  Spencer  was  in  a  terrible 
state  of  wild  grief ;  she  walked  about  the 
room  unceasingly,  tearless,  her  hands  flut¬ 
tering.  “  Esther,”  she  said  coming  up  to  the 
sisters  as  they  entered,  “  this  is  hard,  is  it 
not  ?  I  cannot  understand  it.  I  cannot  see 
any  mercy.  It  seems  cruel.  What  shall  I 
.do?  ‘the  only  son  of  his  mother  and  she  a 
widow  ;  and  she  turned  away  and  recom¬ 
menced  her  aimless  wanderings. 

Mr.  Churchill,  who  had  come  to  her  at  the 
first  news  of  the  calamity,  was  with  her,  but 
he  was  evidently  at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  say. 
“  1  am  glad  you  have  come,”  he  remarked 
aside  to  May ;  “  nursing  is  wanted  here  more 
than  condolence.  After  all  what  can  we  say 
in  the  presence  of  death  ?  The  awful  fact 
is  there  at  the  end  of  all  our  well-meant 
consolations.  What  good  does  it  do  this 
poor  mother  to  tell  her  that  it  is  the  common 
lot  of  all,  that  her  own  time  is  not  far  off, 
or  even  that  the  Creator  will  provide  a  place 
of  happiness  for  a  spirit  so  good  and  lowly 
as  her  sons,  which,  if  we  do  not  know,  we 
may  hope.  Alas  !  it  is  5and  must  be  all  use¬ 
less  ;  there  is  no  consolation  for  death.” 

“Esther,”  whispered  Dr.  Russell,  anx¬ 
iously  watching  Mrs.  Spencer,  “  unless  she 
can  shed  tears  I  am  anxious  about  her  rea¬ 
son  ;  send  for  your  father.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  poor  woman  overhearing 
the  doctor's  last  words,  “  send  for  my  old 
minister ;  he  has  comforted  me  before  in 


trouble  ;  perhaps  he  can  tell  why  this  is  sent 
upon  me.” 

Esther  went  herself  for  her  father  and  re¬ 
turned  with  him  in  a  short  time.  When 
Mr.  Williams  entered  the  dwelling-place  of 
so  much  sorrow,  he  became,  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  reverently,  transfigured.  No  longer 
merely  an  aged  and  feeble  man,  he  was  the 
priest  and  servant  of  a  great  and  compassion¬ 
ate  God  ;  he  offered  comfort  not  as  a  fellow- 
mortal  but  in  the  name  of  his  Master.  He 
opened  his  Bible  at  once,  and  began  to  read 
in  a  low  and  somewhat  tremulous  tone. 
“  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place 
in  all  generations.  Before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  or  ever  Thou  hadst 
formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  Thou  art  God.” 
The  majestic  words,  the  sympathizing  voice 
had  their  effect  upon  the  distracted  mother  : 
she  let  Esther  lead  her  to  the  sofa  and  sat 
quietly  until  the  psalm  was  finished,  hold¬ 
ing  Esther’s  hands  tightly  clasped  in 
hers.  Then  Mr.  Williams  rising  said  slowly, 
“  ‘  Now,  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his 
mother  ’ ;  let  us  pray.” 

O  woman,  chosen  out  of  all  the  ages  to 
bear  thy  burden  of  sorrow  in  that  divine 
life  and  death  ;  how  many  aching  mothers’ 
hearts  have  felt  companionship  with  thee, 
mother  of  sorrows,  since  that  day  1 

“  The  old,  old  story  ”  of  the  cross  on  every 
thing  here,  yet  triumphant  as  a  crown  be¬ 
yond  the  veil  of  death ;  this  fleeting  and 
shadowy  state  being  only  a  battle-field 
whereon  to  overcome  the  powers  of  evil ;  a 
harvest-day  for  labor,  until  the  setting  sun 
bring  rest  and  reward;  a  waiting-place  to 
whiten  the  robes  for  the  marriage  supper. 
In  the  old  minister’s  prayer  all  these  well- 
known  but  half-forgotten  beliefs  and  hopes 
of  her  earlier  life  came  back  to  the  mourn¬ 
er’s  broken  heart,  and  when  the  tremulous 
voice  ceased  she  was  weeping  like  a  child. 
The  danger  of  insanity  was  past.  The  doc¬ 
tor  sent  them  all  away  but  Esther. 

“  My  dear  sir,”  said  the  young  minister 
to  his  senior  as  they  left  the  house,  “  I  really 
wish  I  was  able  to  believe  all  that  you  have 
expressed.” 

“  May  you  be  able  to  believe  it,  my  young 
friend,”  said  Mr.  Williams,  interrupting 
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him  as  if  he  did  not  desire  a  discussion  at  and  Julian  Churchill’s  influence  would  be 
that  time,  “  before  ‘  the  days  of  darkness  ’  hurtful  as  well  as  saddening  to  her ;  was  she 


come  upon  you,  for  truly  they  are  many  to 
every  man  born  of  woman.” 

“  I  can  fix  no  faith  upon  that  which  is 
not  proven,”  said  Mr.  Churchill  with  deci¬ 
sion  ;  “  why  else  did  the  Creator  give  us  our 
reason.  Of  the  after  state  of  the  dead  we 
know  little  or  nothing ;  it  may  be,  it  proba¬ 
bly  is,  one  of  happiness.  Yet  they  may 
sleep ;  who  can  tell  us  ?  ” 

“‘In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  man¬ 
sions,’  ”  quoted  Mr.  Williams  reverently. 

“  The  apocryphal  gospel  of  John,”  said 
Julian  Churchill.  “  My  dear  sir,  scarcely 
one-third  of  the  canonical  New  Testament 
is  to  be  received  as  genuine  :  you  have  not 
cared  to  keep  up  your  studies  evidently,  but 
you  have  earned  the  right  to  rest,”  he  added, 
looking  kindly  at  the  tall,  stooping  figure 
and  worn  face  of  his  opponent. 

“  Sir,”  said  the  old  minister  turning  upon 
him  with  indignation  legible  in  every  feat¬ 
ure,  “  there  is  no  common  ground  for  an 
argument  between  you  and  me.  I  wish  you 
good  morning.”  So  saying  Mr.  Williams 
went  slowly  homeward  with  his  head  bent 
down,  so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he  never 
noticed  his  daughter  ;  he  had  probably  for¬ 
gotten  that  she  was  there.  Mr.  Churchill 
looked  after  him  a  moment  with  a  faint  half¬ 
smile  on  his  lips,  then  turned  to  May.  “  You 
look  tired  and  pale,”  said  he  ;  “  come  and 
walk  a  little  way  by  the  river  before  you  go 
home.”  The  girl  silently  assented  and  they 
took  an  unfrequented  street  that  led  to  the 
river  meadows.  Broad,  blue  and  still  flowed 
the  tranquil  tide;  birds  sang  and  insects 
hummed  in  the  happy  sunshine ;  it  was  a 
scene  of  innocent  natural  life  taken  from 
Paradise ;  but  to  May’s  mind  the  shadow 
of  death  was  over  it  all.  Grief  is  a  constant 
and  terrible  surprise  to  youth,  death  an  aw¬ 
ful  mystery.  Besides,  the  few  words  Julian 
Churchill  had  spoken  at  the  house  had  fallen 
upon  her  heart  like  ice  ;  if  there  was  no  con¬ 
solation  in  death,  what  was  the  good  of  life, 
for  death  must  come,  and  separate  mother 
from  son,  husband  from  wife,  and  if  no  one 
knew  what  followed,  where  the  beloved  lost 
ones  went,  how  overwhelming  the  anguish  of 
losing  them  !  Doubtless  her  father  was  right 


sure  that  her  faith  was  as  strong  even  now 
as  before  she  knew  him  ? 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Churchill,  musingly  break¬ 
ing  a  silence  that  hac^  lasted  longer  than 
either  were  aware,  “  I  wish  I  could  believe 
as  your  father  does  in  those  rhapsodical  de¬ 
scriptions  of  a  future  state,  and  in  those 
supernatural  events  which  if  proved  would 
supply  a  powerful  link  between  it  and  the 
present  life,  but  it  cannot  be.  In  religion 
as  in  science  progress  is  inevitable.  As  we 
believe  in  the  one  what  would  have  seemed 
like  fairy  tales  fifty  years  ago,  ,so  in  the 
other  we  discard  as  fairy  tales  what  seemed 
the  firmest  of  truths  fifty  years  ago.  We 
live,”  he  continued  with  a  sigh,  “  in  a  period 
of  change  and  reconstruction,  and  there  is 
a  deep  sadness  inseparable  from  such  times 
because  the  life  of  man  is  not  long  enough 
to  take  in  more  than  a  segment  of  the  great 
circle.  But  we  have  the  comfort  of  those 
who  live  to  serve  law  and  truth,  and  we  look 
forward  hopefully  to  the  joy  of  our  descen¬ 
dants  in  whose  days  the  struggle  will  be 
ended  and  the  mighty  circle  firmly  com¬ 
pleted.” 

“  Mr.  Churchill  ”  said  May  when  he  fin¬ 
ished  speaking,  “  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you,”  and  then  she  paused  to  gather  up 
her  courage. 

“ 1  am  listening  ”  he  said  gently  ;  “  tell 
me,  for  she  did  not  speak ;  “  but  why  do 
you  call  me  by  that  name,  May ;  did  you 
not  promise  to  forget  it?  ” 

1  Julian,”  she  went  on,  hardly  noticing 
what  he  said,  “  did  you  ever  think  that  I  was 
a  gill  to  change  easily,  to  be  weary  of  what  [ 
once  loved  ?  did  you  think  so  when  we  talked 
that  evening  on  the  lawn  ? 

That  you  are  of  a  fickle  disposition, 
May?  Never,  my  child.  I  believe  you  are 
as  constant  as  a  star.” 

“  IIave  y°u  spoken  to  papa  yet  ?  ”  asked 
May. 

Dear,  he  would  not  give  me  an  opportu¬ 
nity.  I  have  tried,  but  he  kept  me  on  the¬ 
ology  with  a  grasp  of  iron  every  time  I  have 
seen  him.” 

“  He  has  spoken  to  me,”  said  May  with 
a  visible  effort.  “  You  say  I  am  not  change- 
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able,  Julian.  Oh,  believe  it  all  your  life, 
for  it  is  true  ;  but  I  have  promised  to  give 
you  up  ;  and  my  hope  of  earthly  happiness,” 
she  added  slowly. 

“  May,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  her  companion.  “  What  right  has 
your  father  to  demand  such  a  sacrifice  V 
What  can  he  have  against  me  ?  Has  he 
been  listening  to  slanders  ?  ” 

“  Ah  no,”  said  May  sadly ;  “  he  has  lis¬ 
tened  only  to  what  came  from  your  own 
lips,  and,  Julian,  he  is  right.  Your  faith  is 
not  ours,  and  I  am  too  ignorant  and  weak 
to  withstand  your  influence.  I  should  be¬ 
lieve  as  you  do  in  the  end,  and  now  that  I 
am  awake  and  know  what  that  is  I  would 
rather  die — here  where  I  stand.” 

For  one  moment  there  was  a  deep  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  smooth  rush  of  the  river, 
and  to  May’s  ears  by  the  beating  of  her  heart. 
Tiien  Mr.  Churchill  said  angrily,  “  And  this 
is  the  result  of  superstition  and  ignorance  ! 
Closing  the  heart  against  its  sweetest  and 
holiest  instincts,  in  blind  obedience  to  the 
tyranny  of  antiquated  beliefs.  How  dare 
youdo  this,  May  ?  You  never  cared  for  me.” 

“  You  do  not  think  so,”  she  replied  mourn¬ 
fully,  “  and  I  dare  not  do  otherwise.” 

“  Do  not  be  afraid  then,”  he  said,  taking 
her  hand  ;  “  dare  to  come  forward  and  meet 
the  new  light.  Trust  in  me,  dearest,  that  I 
will  not  deceive  or  lead  you  wrong.” 

No  Julian,  I  will  trust  no  one  so  much  as 
that,”  replied  May  ;  “  I  must  go  by  my  own 
conscience,  and  I  do  not  ask  you  to  change. 
I  know  it  would  be  useless ;  but  this  I  ask 
for  the  sake  of — what  might  have  been.  I 
beg  of  you  to  study  it  all  over  once  more  ; 
search  well,  and  see  if  you  cannot  believe  as 
we  do.” 

“  I  cannot  so  believe,”  he  replied. 

“Farewell  then,”  she  said,  her  eyes  stream¬ 
ing  with  tears.  “  And  Julian  remember,  I  can 
never  accept  your  way  of  thinking  any  more 
than  if  I  were  dead.” 

In  the  course  of  a  month,  the  Williams 
family  having  again  separated,  Mrs.  Burton 
appeared  to  weary  of  the  rural  .pleasures  of 
Brayton,  and  making  a  pretext,  as  people 


said,  of  Mattie's  delicate  state  of  health, 
went  to  Newport  with  the  twin  sisters  and 
from  thence  to  New  York,  where  her  hus¬ 
band  took  a  house  for  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  Mattie’s  approaching  marriage  to  a 
young  gentleman  of  that  city  was  announced, 
and  she  returned  to  Brayton  perfectly  happy 
and  more  attractive  than  ever  to  make  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  event.  May  remained  with 
Mrs.  Bussell  until  the  wedding-day,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  her  after  it ;  the  few  who  saw 
her  thought  her  looking  ill  and  sad.  When 
Mattie  and  her  husband  w7entto  Europe  she 
was  persuaded  to  join  them ;  and  w  hile  in 
Paris  she  was  led  into  work  that  suited  her 
among  the  poor.  On  her  return  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  service  of  the  same  class  in 
New  Yrork ;  her  rare  ability  made  her  at 
once  quite  useful,  and  her  time  and  strength 
were  soon  taken  up  to  the  fullest  extent.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  attained  to  a  bright 
and  enduring  peacefulness,  sweeter  even 
than  cheerfulness.  She  had  opportunity  to 
marry  while  abroad,  but,  as  she  said,  she 
“  was  not  free  to  marry.”  One  summer 
evening  at  the  time  she  w'as  resting  in  Bray¬ 
ton  from  the  strain  of  over-work,  she  sat 
with  her  sister  in  the  bay-wdndow  that  over¬ 
looked  the  lawn  and  the  river.  The  moon 
w'as  shining  as  it  had  shone  on  an  evening 
that  she  remembered  years  ago,  and  the 
broad  stream  flowed  tranquilly  as  then. 
Mrs.  Burton  had  been  speaking  of  Mr. 
Churchill’s  marriage  to  a  young  lady  of  the 
highest  and  most  progressive  culture.  “  Ah, 
May,”  she  continued ;  “  if  I  could  only  see 
you  as  happily  settled  as  Mattie  I  should 
have  nothing  left  to  wish  for.” 

May  smiled  thoughtfully.  “  I  am  a  widow 
in  heart,  Jennie ;  1  shall  never  marry.  But 
do  not  be  troubled  about  me  ;  1  am  content 
with  my  lot,”  and  Mrs.  Burton  looking  into 
the  beautiful,  calm  face  saw  that  she  spoke 
the  truth. 

“  For  there  is  in  man  a  higher  than  happi¬ 
ness.  He  can  do  without  happiness  and  in¬ 
stead  thereof  find  blessedness.” 

Ellen  M.  Smith. 
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Down  to  the  borders  of  the  silent  land 
He  goes  with  halting  feet: 

He  dares  not  trust;  he  cannot  understand 
The  blessedness  complete 
That  waits  for  God’s  beloved  at  his  right  hand. 

He  dreads  to  see  God’s  face;  for  though  the  pure 
Beholding  Him  are  blest, 

Yet  in  His  sight  no  evil  can  endure; 

And  still  with  fear  oppressed 
He  looks  within  and  cries,  “  Who  can  be  sure?  ” 

The  world  beyond  is  strange:  the  golden  streets, 
The  palaces  so  fair, 

The  seraphs  singing  in  the  shining  seats, 

The  glory  everywhere, — 

And  to  his  soul  he  solemnly  repeats 

The  visions  of  the  Book.  “  Alas!  ”  he  cries, 

‘  ‘  That  world  is  all  too  grand ; 

“  Among  those  splendors  and  those  majesties 
“  I  would  not  dare  to  stand; 

“For  me  a  lowlier  heaven  would  well  suffice!  ” 

Yet,  faithful  in  his  lot  this  saint  has  stood 
Through  service  and  through  pain; 

The  Lord  Christ  he  has  followed,  doing  good; 

Sure,  dying  must  he  gain 
To  one  who  living  hath  done  what  he  could. 

The  light  is  fading  in  the  tired  eyes, 

The  weary  race  is  run; 

Not  as  the  victor  that  doth  seize  the  prize, 

But  as  the  fainting  one 
He  nears  the  verge  of  the  eternities. 

And  now  the  end  has  come,  and  now  he  sees 
The  happy  happy  shore; 

O  fearful,  faint,  distrustful  soul,  are  these 
The  things  thou  fearedst  before— 

The  awful  majesties  that  spoiled  thy  peace? 

This  land  is  home;  no  stranger  art  thou  here; 

Sweet  and  familiar  words 
From  voices  silent  long  salute  thine  ear; 

And  winds  and  songs  of  birds 
And  bees  and  blooms  and  sweet  perfumes  are  near. 

The  seraphs— they  are  men  of  kindly  mien; 

The  gems  and  robes— but  signs 
Of  minds  all  radiant  and  of  hearts  washed  clean ; 

The  glory — such  as  shines 
Wherever  faith  or  hope  or  love  is  seen. 


And  He,  O  doubting  child!  the  Lord  of  Grace 
Whom  thou  didst  fear  to  see — 

He  knows  thy  sin — but  look  upon  His  face! 

Doth  it  not  shine  on  thee 
With  a  great  light  of  love  that  fills  the  place  ? 

O  happy  soul,  be  thankful  now  and  rest ! 

Heaven  is  a  goodly  land; 

And  God  is  love;  and  those  he  loves  are  blest: — 
Now  thou  dost  understand; 

The  least  thou  hast  is  better  than  the  best 

That  thou  didst  hope  for;  now  upon  thine  eyes 
The  new  life  opens  fair; 

Before  thy  feet  the  blessed  journey  lies 
Through  homelands  everywhere ; 

And  heaven  to  thee  is  all  a  sweet  surprise. 


“  Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about 
with  truth,”  says  Paul  to  the  Christian  soldier. 
The  girdle  or  belt  is  one  of  the  soldier’s  indis¬ 
pensable  equipments.  It  braces  his  body  for 
the  march.  His  weapons  are  suspended  from 
it.  What  the  girdle  is  to  the  armor,  that,  Paul 
says,  truth  is  to  the  Christian  character.  And 
by  truth  he  means  not  mere  truth  of  fact  but 
truth  of  life — “  truth  in  the  inward  parts.”  It  is 
not  with  texts  or  doctrines  that  our  loins  are  to 
be  girt  about,  but  with  truthfulness  or  fidelity. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  Christian  graces, 
ilie  beginning  of  the  Christian  life  is  a  covenant 
with  God,  and  the  first  question  is,  “  Will  the 
man  keep  his  covenant  ?  Is  he  a  faithful  man  ?  ” 
If  this  question  can  be  answered  satisfactorily 
the  future  of  this  disciple  is  secure.  Truth  is  the 
fair  bond  of  all  the  social  virtues,  and  it  is  not 
less  central  in  the  religious  life.  Faith  and  rev¬ 
erence  and  love  are  of  small  value  in  a  man  who 
is  not  true. 


“  The  breastplate  of  righteousness  ”  or,  as 
Ellicott  explains,  “moral  rectitude,”  is,  in  the 
view  of  Paul,  an  important  part  of  the  Christian 
armor.  Indeed  it  must  be  owned  that  this  great 
apostle  often  talks  in  a  way  that  would  have  ex¬ 
posed  him,  if  he  had  lived  in  these  days,  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  “  a  mere  moralist.”  Doubtless 
many  Christians  have  been  far  too  careful  not  to 
have  any  good  works  of  which  to  boast.  In  their 
exaltation  of  “the  doctrines  of  grace  ”  they  have 
lost  sight  of  the  obligations  of  integrity.  It  has 
become  pretty  evident  that  sound  belief,  and 
vivid  emotion  and  ritual  observances  are  not  suf- 
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ficient  safeguards  against  temptation ;  to  this  the 
“leading”  Christians  who  have  lately  gone  to 
the  penitentiary  are  clear  witnesses.  A  steady 
habit  of  integrity  is  a  much  better  defense.  Do¬ 
ing  right  is  more  than  all  whole  burnt  offerings 
and  sacrifices,  more  than  tongues  and  miracles, 
more  than  the  believing  of  all  the  catechisms  or 
the  seeing  of  all  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse. 
And  the  point  where  Christianity  is  always  most 
sharply  assailed  is  just  here — in  the  characters 
of  its  professors.  The  scientific  objections  will 
not  avail  much  if  Christians  do  right.  No  Argu¬ 
ment  can  overthrow  a  religion  whose  votaries 
bring  forth  in  their  lives  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness.  No  arguments,  no  solemn  rites, 
no  decorous  observances,  no  guarded  creeds,  no 
prayers,  no  ecstasies,  no  miracles  can  long  up¬ 
hold  a  religion  whose  disciples  live  no  more  up¬ 
right  lives  than  the  irreligious  round  about  them. 
The  disciple  who  desires  to  defend  the  faith  of 
the  gospel  against  the  assaults  of  skepticism 
should  remember  that  he  can  do  it  in  no  more 
effectual  way  than  by  putting  on  and  wearing 
himself  the  “  breastplate  of  righteousness.” 


“  The  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace”  which 
Paul  exhorts  us  to  have  our  feet  shod  with,  seems 
to  mean  a  simple  readiness  to  go  when  we  are 
sent.  This  quality  of  readiness  is  an  excellent 
quality.  Many  that  are  competent  and  that  are 
not  altogether  unwilling  to  serve,  are  never  quite 
ready.  When  they  are  called  they  always  an¬ 
swer  “  Coming  !  ”  they  never  say  “  Here  ami!” 
That  which  is  done  quickly  is  twice  done;  and 
the  disciple  whose  feet  are  shod  with  this  readi¬ 
ness  is  the  disciple  for  whom  the  Master  will  find 
the  most  errands  and  the  best  rewards. 


When  Christ  is  called  the  “Captain  of  our 
salvation,”  it  is  meant,  of  course,  that  he  is  the 
Captain  of  them  that  are  saved,  and  that  salva¬ 
tion  comes  to  them  in  following  his  leadership. 
He  is  not  the  Captain  of  those  who  do  not  follow 
him. 


“  Every  man  according  to  his  ability,”  is  the 
Christian  rule  of  giving  and  of  working.  It  is 
not  very  faithfully  obeyed.  There  are  many  per¬ 
sons  who  have  great  ability,  yet  do  but  little 
work;  who  have  ample  leisure  yet  give  but  little 
time;  who  have  large  possessions  yet  make  small 
contributions.  This  is  an  evil  that  we  have  all 
seen  under  the  sun.  And  there  is  another  that  is 
like  unto  it.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
have  some  ability  but  who  do  nothing ;  who  have 
not  much  leisure  but  who  give  no  time  to  the 
Lord’s  work;  who  have  a  little  money  but  who 
put  none  at  all  into  his  treasury.  Those  who 
have  a  little  and  give  nothing  violate  the  Chris¬ 
tian  law  just  as  truly  as  do  those  who  have  much 


and  give  a  little.  There  are  a  great  many  per¬ 
sons,  young  and  old,  in  all  our  churches,  whose 
means  and  opportunities  are  limited  ;  from 
whom  not  much  ought  to  be  expected;  but  they 
are  able  to  do  something  and  they  do  nothing. 
They  are  transgressors  of  the  Christian  law. 
They  ought  to  repent,  and  do  works  meet  for  re¬ 
pentance. 


“  If  thou  canst  do  anything,”  cried  the  father 
of  the  demoniac  boy  to  the  Savior,  “  have  com¬ 
passion  on  us  and  help  us.”  The  father’s  love 
makes  him  identify  himself  with  his  child.  The 
sufferings  of  his  child  are  his  sufferings;  relief  of 
the  boy  will  be  relief  to  him.  Love  always  iden¬ 
tifies  itself  with  its  object,  and  it  is  only  when 
this  love  takes  possession  of  the  heart  that  your 
prayers  or  your  labors  for  others  will  be  of  any 
avail. 


“Bodily  exercise”  Paul  says,  “  profiteth  lit¬ 
tle.”  He  is  speaking  of  the  ascetic  mortification 
of  the  flesh  that  men  sometimes  practice  with  the 
thought  of  increasing  their  spiritual  power.  The 
religion  of  some  Christians  consists  mainly  of 
self  denials.  Every  thought  of  religion  takes  the 
form  of  abstinence.  But  Paul  says  that  the  re¬ 
ligion  that  is  made  of  negatives  amounts  to  little. 
The  pruning  knife  is  a  useful  and  necessary  im¬ 
plement  of  horticulture,  but  one  who  was  going 
into  the  business  of  raising  grapes  would  not  do 
well  to  invest  all  his  capital  in  pruning-knives 
and  spend  all  his  time  in  sharpening  and  using 
them. 


“  Which  is  first, — feeling  right  or  doing  right  ?” 
the  young  Christian  often  inquires.  “  Should  I 
not  feel  right  before  I  try  to  do  right?”  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  a  great  help  in  doing  right  to  feel  like 
it,  but  he  who  never  does  right  unless  his  emo¬ 
tions  prompt  him,  will  be  a  poor  kind  of  Christian. 
If  you  owe  a  man  fifty  dollars,  and  the  debt  is 
due  and  overdue,  and  the  money  is  in  your  pocket, 
and  your  creditor  asks  you  for  it,  would  you  ven¬ 
ture  to  tell  him  that  you  do  not  feel  like  paying 
him  to-day;  that  you  greatly  prefer  to  keep  the 
money,  and  that  it  is  against  your  principles  to 
do  right  when  you  do  not  feel  like  it  ?  For  the 
doing  of  any  plain-  duty,  which  reason  and  con¬ 
science  enjoin, — whether  it  be  a  duty  to  man  or 
to  God — you  are  not  to  wait  upon  inclination. 


“  What  Science  calls  the  uniformity  of  Nat¬ 
ure,”  says  Martineau,  “Faith  accepts  as  the 
fidelity  of  God.”  It  is  a  wonderful  sermon  that 
Science  is  all  the  while  preaching  to  us  from  this 
text,  “  God  is  faithful.”  Let  us  lay  to  heart  the 
lesson  and  be  thankful  for  the  teaching  that  has 
brought  it  home  to  us  with  such  power  and  im¬ 
pressiveness. 
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MURDER  AS  A  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 

Certain  late  dispatches  in  the  newspapers 
from  the  peaceful  shores  of  Buzzard’s  Bay  in 
Massachusetts  read  like  extracts  from  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  treatise  on  the  “Mental  and  Social 
Condition  of  Savages.”  One  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  fierce  fanaticism  which  kindled 
the  breasts  of  Druids  and  worshipers  of  Odin  could 
scarcely  find  a  place  in  the  minds  of  men  who 
have  been  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  but  it  is  here;  and  what  is  more  start¬ 
ling,  it  draws  its  inspiration  from  the  Bible,  and 
calls  itself  by  the  name  of  Christ.  Here  are  well- 
to-do  farmers,  living  within  twenty  miles  of 
Plymouth  Rock,  readers  of  the  newspapers,  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Bible,  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  the  idea  of  human  sacrifices  is  not  revolt¬ 
ing;  who  suppose  that  God  may  be  glorified  by 
butchering,  with  prayer  and  psalm,  their  own 
innocent  children. 

The  first  comment  upon  the  horrible  report  was 
that  the  man  whose  hands  had  done  the  deed 
must  be  insane.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  his 
wife  who  looked  on  approving,  and  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  wbo  now  justify  the  slaughter,  and  plainly 
think  that  the  authorities  who  have  buried  the 
body  of  the  little  girl  and  set  a  watch  over  her 
grave  are  the  enemies  of  God  ?  Are  these  co-re¬ 
ligionists  of  Freeman  all  insane?  No;  it  cannot 
be  called  insanity;  it  is  fanaticism  of  a  frightful 
sort;  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  such  a 
crop  could  grow  on  the  soil  of  Massachusetts. 

No  doubt  the  man  and  his  neighbors  believed 
that  the  child  would  be  raised  from  the  dead  on 
the  third  day  in  answer  to  their  prayers.  But, 
setting  aside  the  question  about  the  occurrence  of 
miracles  iu  these  days,  what  reason  had  these 
people  for  believing  that  God  could  surrender 
into  their  hands  his  prerogatives  of  life  and 
death?  They  know  very  well  that  He  has  not 
conferred  this  power  of  raising  the  dead  to  life 
upon  the  best  men  of  fifty  generations.  If  He 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
race  that  this  power  should  be  delegated,  proba¬ 
bly  He  would  have  done  it.  Certainly,  if  it  were  to 
be  delegated  in  any  generation,  it  would  be  given 
to  the  holiest  and  most  godlike  men  in  that  gen¬ 
eration.  No  doubt  then,  these  people  supposed 
themselves  to  be  the  greatest  saints  now  living  on 
the  earth.  Indeed  this  is  exactly  what  Freeman 


bimself  has  asserted—"  that  he  is  as  much  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  Adventists,  as  they  are  better 
than  other  people.”  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  very  ignorant  persons  to  get  the  idea  that 
they  are  the  oracles  of  God.  Persons  of  this  class 
who  appeal  to  the  Bible  are  quite  likely  to  adopt 
this  theory  concerning  themselves;  for  they  are 
perfectly  sure  that  they  and  no  others  know  what 
the  Bible  means.  This  is,  indeed,  the  funda¬ 
mental  assumption  of  every  thorough-going  secta¬ 
rian  ;  he  supposes  himself  to  be  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  Almighty,  to  have  special  gifts  for  inter¬ 
preting  the  divine  revelation,  and  great  influence 
in  shaping  the  course  of  the  divine  administra¬ 
tion.  This  monstrous  conceit  has  found  an 
unusually  strong  expression  among  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Pocasset;  but  the  same  sentiment,  in  a 
somewhat  diluted  form,  is  prevalent  in  many 
places. 

The  motive  of  this  horrible  crime  is  easily  ap¬ 
prehended.  This  poor  wretch  thought  that  the 
working  of  a  miracle  would  greatly  advance 
God’s  kingdom  in  his  neighborhood,  and  in  the 
world.  Nobody  could  help  believing  after  this 
child  had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  To  his 
small  sect  the  glory  would  come,  and  he  himself 
would  be  the  prophet  of  a  new  dispensation. 
Fired  with  this  enthusiasm  he  plunged  the  knife 
into  the  heart  of  his  child. 

The  motive  will  hardly  sanctify  the  deed.  The 
plea  of  drunkenness  is  not  accepted  in  mitigation 
of  crime,  and  men  who  deliberately  make  them¬ 
selves  drunk  with  religious  frenzy  have  no  better 
right  to  clemency  when  they  transgress  the  laws. 
The  Christians  of  Pocasset  cannot  be  too  dis¬ 
tinctly  informed  that  murder  as  a  means  of  grace 
is  not  approved  of  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


MATERIALISM  IN  REFORM. 

Materialism  teaches  that  man  is  the  product  of 
his  environment;  that  his  mental  constitution  and 
his  moral  character  depend  wholly  on  forces  out¬ 
side  of  himself.  “Man,”  says  Czolbe  “  is  a  piece 
of  mosaic,  mechanically  constructed  from  vari¬ 
ous  atoms.’’  And  Moleschott  is  even  more  ex¬ 
plicit.  “  Man  is  produced  from  wind  and  ashes. 
The  action  of  vegetable  life  called  him  into  exist¬ 
ence.  Man  is  the  sum  of  his  parents  and  his  wet- 
nurse,  of  time  and  place,  of  wiud  and  weather,  of 
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sound  and  light,  of  food  and  clothing;  his  will  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  all  these  causes,  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  laws  of  nature,  just  as  the  planet  in  its 
orbit  and  the  vegetable  in  its  soil.”  It  is  a  great 
service  which  Moleschott  renders  to  clear  thought 
when  he  expresses  in  this  frank  and  unqualified 
way  the  exact  outcome  of  the  materialistic  doc¬ 
trine  as  it  relates  to  man. 

It  is  evident  that  a  doctrine  like  this  must 
affect  the  conduct  of  men  in  a  thousand  ways. 
We  have  glanced  in  other  numbers  at  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  materialism  upon  literature  and  upon  the 
popular  faith;  we  wish  to  call  attention  in  this 
place  to  its  influence  upon  social  science  and 
moral  reform. 

If  man  is  what  Moleschott  says  he  is,  then  it  is 
only  necessary  for  those  who  would  improve  his 
life  to  improve  his  environment.  As  is  the  envi¬ 
ronment  so  is  the  man.  "Where  the  circumstances 
are  salutary  and  helpful,  the  man  will  live  a 
good  and  upright  life.  Good  drainage,  good  ven¬ 
tilation,  good  light,  good  water,  good  food  and 
good  police  regulations  are  therefore  the  means 
to  he  relied  on  in  reforming  the  lives  of  men. 

Now  doubtless  it  is  true  that  the  lives  of  men 
are  greatly  affected  by  their  environment;  and  it 
is  well  to  have  this  fact  set  before  us  in  a  strong 
light.  We  cannot  disregard  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  those  whom  we  are  trying  to  reform. 
Even  if  we  leave  out  of  the  account  the  suffering 
which  a  had  environment  produces,  we  cannot 
help  seeing  that  the  moral  elevation  of  men  is 
greatly  hindered  by  physical  causes.  The  atten¬ 
tion  which  has  been  given  of  late  to  sanitary 
science,  and  to  schemes  for  improving  the  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  lower  classes  is  therefore 
matter  of  rejoicing.  If  materialism  has  helped 
in  turning  the  public  thought  toward  these  sub¬ 
jects  which  had  been  somewhat  neglected,  we  are 
indebted  to  materialism  for  an  important  service. 

But  though  it  is  well  to  learn  that  the  environ¬ 
ment  counts  for  much  in  human  development  it 
is  not  well  to  get  the  idea  that  the  environment  is 
everything.  For  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  good  men  sometimes  come  out  of  bad  envi¬ 
ronments,  and  bad  men  out  of  good  environ¬ 
ments.  The  environment  helps  mightily  to  shape 
the  life  of  the  man,  but  the  man  ought  to  be 
and  often  is  stronger  than  the  environment;  his 
will,  which  Moleschott  declares  to  be  only  “the 
necessary  consequence’’  of  his  surroundings, 
triumphs  over  his  surroundings.  It  is  idle  to  tell 
man  that  he  is  simply  a  link  in  the  chain  of  cau¬ 
sation;  he  knows  that  he  is  something  more.  He 
knows  that  there  are  powers,  aspirations,  strug¬ 
gles  in  his  soul  of  which  the  things  about  him 
know  nothing.  Nature  herself  hears  strong  wit¬ 
ness  to  him  that  there  is  a  life  within  him  which 
he  did  not  inherit  from  her: 

“  Ah  child!  ”  she  cries,  “  that  strife  divine, 
Whence  was  it  ?  for  it  is  not  mine.” 


To  ignore  this  sense  of  personal  power  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  materialism  does;  to  take  account 
only  of  the  environment  and  not  of  the  will  which 
ought  to  shape  the  environment,  is  a  fatal  mis¬ 
take.  Such  a  philosophy  can  ouly  degrade  man 
and  undermine  civilization.  And  methods  of  re¬ 
form  which  rest  upon  this  philosophy  will  in  the 
long  run,  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  paupers  and  semi-paupers  who  are  becom¬ 
ing  so  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  thought  and  care 
of  the  benevolent,  need,  of  course,  in  many  cases, 
material  aid  of  one  sort  or  another;  better  tene¬ 
ments  to  live  in,  better  food  to  eat,  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  and  opportunities  for  recreation.  But 
every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  dealing 
with  them  knows  that  the  great  need  of  most  of 
them  is  a  strengthening  of  their  moral  purposes 
rather  than  an  improvement  of  their  physical 
conditions.  The  fault  with  nine-tenths  of  them  is 
not  in  their  stars  but  in  themselves  that  they  are 
underlings.  You  might  make  their  environment 
wholly  favorable,  and  you  would  not  improve 
their  lives.  They  would  still  continue  to  he  shift¬ 
less  and  lazy  and  reckless  in  their  expenditures; 
they  would  still  be  continually  in  want  and  con¬ 
tinually  depending  on  their  neighbors.  If  you 
could  make  them  feel  in  any  way  the  shameful¬ 
ness  and  the  meanness  of  dependence,  if  you 
could  arouse  within  them  a  little  wholesome 
pride  and  self-respect,  they  would  find  honest 
ways  of  caring  for  themselves.  Until  you  have 
done  this  all  your  efforts  to  improve  their  circum¬ 
stances  will  be  as  water  poured  upon  the  sand. 
And  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Not  only  are 
such  efforts  wasted,  they  prove  a  positive 
injury  to  the  people  upon  whom  they  are  ex¬ 
pended.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  paup¬ 
ers  in  this  country  who  were  made  paupers  by 
this  materialistic  method  of  charity — the  method 
which  cares  only  for  the  improvement  of  human 
conditions  and  takes  no  account  of  character. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  temper¬ 
ance  reform.  There  is  a  large  class  of  reformers 
in  this  field  who  seem  to  rest  almost  wholly  upon 
the  materialistic  philosophy.  Their  prevailing  no¬ 
tion  is  that  the  environment  is  nearly  everything, 
and  the  man  almost  nothing.  The  way  to  cure 
drunkenness  is  to  “  shut  up  the  grog  shops.”  The 
people  who  sell  the  liquor  are  the  people  to  be 
dealt  with;  the  people  who  drink  the  liquor  are 
relatively  of  small  consequence.  The  sin  and  the 
shame  of  drunkenness,  the  power  and  the  duty  of 
the  drunkard  to  resist  temptation — these  are 
subjects  of  which  you  hear  very  little  in  the 
average  temperance  meeting.  Something  is  said 
about  them  now  and  then,  but  the  emphasis  is 
put  so  constantly  upon  the  duty  of  improving  the 
environment  that  the  drunkard  cannot  help  get¬ 
ting  the  impression  that  his  sin  is  a  matter  with 
which  he  has  very  little  to  do;  that  the  blame  of 
it  rests  upon  those  who  license  the  sale  of  liquor; 
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that,  as  things  are,  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
relorm,  or  at  any  rate  to  stay  reformed.  And  it 
will  be  strange  if  those  who  are  not  yet  drunk¬ 
ards  are  not  made  to  feel  that  they  too  are  wholly 
excusable  if  they  yield  to  temptation.  The 
method  of  presenting  the  whole  subject  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  this  impression.  The  whole  stress 
of  argument,  of  appeal,  of  denunciation  is  made 
to  fall  upon  the  surroundings  of  the  drunkard, 
and  the  drunkard  himself  considered  as  a  respon¬ 
sible  being  is  scarcely  referred  to  at  all.  The 
only  part  that  he  plays  in  the  representation  is 
that  of  the  victim  of  bad  laws  and  bad  usages. 
Now  and  then  a  reformer  like  Murphy  or  Rey¬ 
nolds  comes  along  who  seems  to  think  that  the 
man  who  drinks  liquor  has  some  power  to  stop 
and  ought  to  be  held  to  some  responsibility  for 
his  own  ruin,  but  he  soon  passes  by  and  the  old 
tune  is  sung  again  with  few  variations. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  duty  of  removing  temp¬ 
tation  from  the  path  of  the  drunkard  is  an  im¬ 
portant  duty ;  just  so  far  as  it  is  possible  it  ought  to 
be  done ;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  work  of  the  wise 
temperance  reformer;  it  is  not  the  largest  part  of 
it;  the  main  thing  is  to  reform  the  men  rather 
than  their  circumstances;  and  any  method  of 
reform  whose  tendency  is  to  make  more  of  the 
environment  than  of  the  man,  to  weaken  the 
drunkard’s  sense  of  responsibility  and  of  guilt,  to 
encourage  him  in  the  belief  that  he  is  the  victim 
of  unfavorable  circumstances  rather  than  the  au¬ 
thor  of  his  own  shame,  will  do  in  the  long  run 
much  more  harm  than  good.  This  i#materialism 
gone  to  seed;  and  we  fear  that  the  whole  of  the 
noxious  crop  is  not  yet  garnered. 


IS  FAITH  BLIND  ? 

The  following  words  of  an  eminent  divine  not 
long  dead  are  quoted  with  high  commendation  in 
an  obituary,  as  setting  forth  the  central  idea  of 
his  religious  belief : 

“  The  first  and  most  indispensable  condition  of 
piety  is  submission — blind,  absolute,  entire  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the  life, 
to  God.  This  is  blind,  but  not  irrational.  It  is 
the  submission  of  a  sightless  child  to  an  all-seeing 
Father;  of  a  feeble,  beclouded  intelligence  to  the 
Infinite  Intelligence.” 

What  is  meant  by  a  “  blind,  absolute  entire 
submission  of  the  intellect”  to  God?  What 
is  the  intellect?  It  is  the  faculty  or  faculties 
by  which  we  apprehend  truth  ?  If  God  made 
the  intellect  that  is  what  he  made  it  for. 
When  a  visible  object  is  placed  before  the  open 
eye,  the  eye  perceives  the  object.  When  intelligi¬ 
ble  truth  is  placed  before  the  intellect,  the  intel¬ 
lect  perceives  the  truth.  That  is  the  function  of 
the  intellect.  There  is  no  more  reason,  therefore, 
for  a  “  blind,  absolute,  entire  submission  ”  of  the 
mental  vision  than  of  the  physical  vision  to  God. 
\\  e  take  it  for  granted  that  the  physical  sight 


was  given  us  to  see  with ;  that  wc  honor  the  Giver 
not  by  disusing  it,  or  by  speaking  contemptu¬ 
ously  of  it,  but  by  using  it  and  prizing  it.  We 
suppose  that  it  is  by  keeping  our  eyes  open  and 
trusting  the  evidence  they  give  us  that  we  walk 
most  safely.  What  sort  of  sense  would  there  be 
in  talking  about  a  blind  submission  of  the  eye¬ 
sight  to  God  ?  It  might  "mean  keeping  the  eyes 
closed  and  only  opening  them  when  we  are  super- 
naturally  admonished  to  do  so.  A  man  might 
imagine  that  he  was  honoring  God  in  the  use  of 
his  eyes  by  shutting  them,  and  refusing  to  open 
them  at  all  unless  miraculously  ordered  to  open 
them.  Blind  submission  of  the  eyesight  to  God 
might  also  mean  a  persistent  refusal  to  believe 
our  eyes.  A  man  might  say,  “  My  eyes  tell  me 
that  that  is  a  tree  before  my  face,  but  I  shall 
pot  rely  upon  their  report.  If  God  gives  me 
some  miraculous  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  a 
tree  I  will  believe  that  it  is  a  tree  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  He  gives  me  some  supernatural  as¬ 
surance  that  the  thing  which  looks  like  a  tree  is  a 
house  I  will  believe  that  it  is  a  house.  To  rely 
upon  the  evidence  of  my  eyes  in  a  matter  like  this 
would  be  presumptuous;  ‘blind,  absolute,  entire 
submission  ’  of  the  eyesight  to  God  is  the  only 
safe  rule.” 

That  would  be  curious  reasoning  respecting  the 
bodily  senses.  That  would  be  a  strange  way  of 
showing  our  respect  for  Him  who  gave  us  these 
organs  of  vision.  We  may  well  ask  Him  to  show 
us  how  to  use  our  eyes,  and  to  help  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  things  we  see;  but  to 
assume  that  the  eyes  which  He  has  given  us  to 
see  with  cannot  be  trusted  is  a  strange  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  our  confidence  in  Him.  Would  not  a 
wide-awake  and  open-eyed  use  of  the  power  to 
see  evince  a  truer  reverence  and  a  more  genuine 
faith  than  a  blind  submission  of  this  faculty  to 
God,  whatever  that  may  mean  ? 

Now  we  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  this  argu¬ 
ment  does  not  apply  just  as  well  to  the  mental 
sight  as  to  the  bodily  sight.  The  intellect  was 
made  to  be  used  just  as  truly  as  the  eyes  were. 
We  do  not  honor  God  by  disusing  it  or  by  dis¬ 
trusting  it  any  more  than  we  honor  him  by  disus¬ 
ing  or  distrusting  our  eyes.  The  intellect  is  not 
infallible;  it  sometimes  falls  into  error,  but  so  do 
our  eyes  sometimes  deceive  us;  we  keep  on  using 
and  trusting  our  eyes,  and  we  have  just  as  much 
reason  to  keep  on  using  and  trusting  our  intellects. 
There  are  many  subjects  of  thought  that  are 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  our  minds,  and  there 
are  many  objects  in  the  universe  that  are  too  far 
away  or  too  small  for  our  eyes  to  see ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  may  not  see  and  know  things 
that  come  within  the  range  of  sight  or  knowledge. 
We  need  the  help  of  the  infinite  Wisdom  in  using 
our  mental  vision,  and  in  understanding  the 
things  that  we  see  and  their  relations, — but  it  is 
in  using  the  mind’s  eye,  and  not  in  closing  it,  nor 
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in  refusing  to  accept  without  supernatural  en¬ 
dorsement  the  evidence  that  it  gives  us  that  we 
prove  our  reverence  and  our  faith. 

But  this  divine  goes  on  to  say  that  such  sub¬ 
mission  is  “  blind  but  not  irrational.”  If  it  is  not 
irrational  to  shut  the  eye  that  was  made  for  see¬ 
ing,  what  is  irrational  ? 

It  is,  however,  a  “  sightless  ”  eye.  That  seems 
to  alter  the  case.  Man  is  the  “sightless  child” 
of  an  “  all-seeing  Father.”  It  must  be  mental 
vision  that  is  here  denied  to  man.  To  say  that  he 
is  sightless  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  he  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  intellect. ;  Of  course,  if  he  has  no  intellect 
it  may  be  well  for  him  blindly  and  absolutely 
and  entirely  to  submit  liis  intellect  to  God  if 
he  can.  But  how  can  he  ?  How  is  it  possible 
for  him  to  submit  to  God  that  which  he  does  not 
possess  ? 

This  statement,  however,  appears  to  be  too 
strong,  and  it  is  qualified  in  the  next  sentence. 
It  is  not  a  creature  absolutely  sightless,  but  a 
“feeble,  beclouded  intelligence”  that  is  called 
thus  to  submit  itself.  If  an  intelligence  is  “  fee¬ 
ble  and  beclouded,”  then,  the  only  right  thing  for 
it  to  do  is  blindly  and  absolutely  to  submit  itself 
to  God.  We  do  not  believe  that  God  desires  that 
any  intelligence  should  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
No  matter  how  feeble  our  powers  may  be,  God 
wants  us  to  vse  them,  diligently  and  trustfully; 
he  does  not  want  us  to  disown  them  or  despise 
them.  The  feeblest  mental  powers  are  invigor¬ 
ated  by  exercise.  Faithful  use,  not  blind  sub¬ 
mission,  is  their  proper  regimen.  “  The  word 
“blind”  has  no  application  to  any  intellectual 
act  required  of  men  by  God.  It  is  casting  con¬ 
tempt  upon  His  most  precious  gift  to  speak  of  the 
mind  of  man  in  the  tone  in  which  it  is  spoken  of 
in  this  extract.  If  God  had  wanted  blind  votaries 
he  would  not  have  given  us  minds.  We  prove 
our  faith  in  Him  not  by  reviling  but  by  using  the 
faculties  that  He  has  given  us. 


AMERICAN  ART. 

We  hear,  just  now,  a  complaint  of  critics  that 
we  have  no  art  that  is  distinctively  American. 
A  judgment,  in  a  somewhat  supercilious  tone, 
uttered  by  certain  foreign  critics  with  reference 
to  the  American  paintings  in  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition,  is  frequently  reported.  “  We  could 
tell  at  once,”  said  these  gentlemen,  “  when  we 
entered  the  French  room,  that  the  pictures  upon 
the  walls  were  French  pictures;  and  so  it  was 
in  the  English  room,  and  the  Dutch  room,  and 
the  Italian  room;  we  did  not  need  to  look  at 
the  labels;  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  art 
of  these  several  nationalities  revealed  them¬ 
selves  at  once;  but  when  we  entered  the  Ameri¬ 
can  room  we  saw  nothing  distinctive,  nothing 
peculiar,  no  mark  by  Which  we  could  tell  to 
what  nation  these  pictures  belonged.”  This 


judgment  is  quoted  as  indicating  a  great  defect 
in  American  art,  and  American  artists  are  be¬ 
sought  to  go  right  to  work  and  create  a  school 
of  their  own,  so  that  this  reproach  shall  be  taken 
away  from  them,  and  so  that  all  the  critics  will 
know  their  work  by  its  distinctive  peculiarities. 

If  this  demand  for  a  school  of  American  art 
means  only  that  American  artists  should  devote 
themselves  to  American  subjects,  reproducing 
and  idealizing  the  life  of  their  own  people,  then 
it  is  a  just  and  rational  one. 

“  Nay,  if  there's  room  for  poets  in  the  world, 

A  little  overgrown,  (I  think  there  is) 

Their  sole  work  is  to  represent  the  age, 

Their  age,  not  Charlemagne’s— this  live,  throbbing 
age, 

That  brawls,  cheats,  maddens,  calculates,  aspires, 
And  spends  more  passion,  more  heroic  heat 
Between  the  mirrors  of  its  drawing-rooms 
Than  Roland  with  his  knights  at  Roncevalles.” 

And  what  is  true  of  poets  is  true  of  painters. 
It  is  their  own  age,  their  own  country,  their  own 
people  whose  story  they  are  to  tell,  whose  work 
they  are  to  illustrate, whose  struggles  and  victories 
they  are  to  celebrate.  But  this  is  not  exactly 
the  meaning  of  the  art  critics  if  we  rightly  un¬ 
derstand  them.  What  they  desiderate  is  the  in¬ 
vention  and  adoption  by  American  artists  of  cer¬ 
tain  mannerisms  of  drawing  and  coloring,  cer¬ 
tain  tricks  of  laying  on  the  paint,  certain  artifi¬ 
cial  ways  of  producing  effects.  It  is  by  some 
such  technical  peculiarities  as  these  that  the 
critics  distinguish  the  work  of  the  several  art 
schools  of  Europe,  and  they  are  grieved  because 
Americans  have  not  formed  a  “  style  ”  of  their 
own  in  painting. 

We  must  own  that  we  do  not  take  this  matter  to 
heart  so  deeply  as  some  of  our  able  critics  do,  per¬ 
haps  because  we  are  so  little  instructed  in  artistic 
phrases  and  technicalites.  But  the  fact  that  Amer¬ 
ican  art  has  not  tied  itself  up  to  any  mannerisms 
is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  very 
deeply  to  deplore.  If  it  is  less  ethnic  and  more 
cosmopolitan  in  its  methods  than  the  art  of  some 
of  the  old  countries,  that  is  a  natural  result  of 
our  civilization.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
American  artists  will  study  the  methods  of  all 
the  schools  and  adopt  those  that  enable  them 
most  accurately  to  exhibit  the  truth  which  they 
wish  to  tell,  and  most  adequately  to  disclose  the 
beauty  that  has  been  revealed  to  them.  The 
less  they  think  about  forming  “a  distinctively 
American  style  of  painting,”  and  the  more  they 
try  to  express  in  the  clearest  way  the  highest 
thoughts  that  God  gives  them,  the  greater  will  be 
the  honor  that  they  confer  upon  American  art. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  have  an 
art  that  is  distinctively  American,  than  there  is 
why  we  should  have  a  religion  that  is  distinct¬ 
ively  American.  The  late  Mr.  Weiss,  indeed, 
issued  a  demand  for  an  “American  religion,” 
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but  it  was  not  very  eagerly  responded  to ;  what¬ 
ever  came  of  it  has  probably  been  buried  with 
him.  Art,  as  well  as  religion,  is  an  interest  too 
large  to  be  cultivated  under  sectarian  or  national 


limitations ;  it  belongs  to  mankind,  and  is  abused 
when  it  is  made  to  do  obeisance  to  the  idols  of  the 
tribe. 


LITERATURE. 


One  wishes  to  avoid  superlatives,  but  it  is  hard 
to  keep  from  saying  that  “  The  Epic  of  Hades  ”* 
is  the  greatest  poem  that  has  appeared  in  our 
language  for  many  a  day.  Since  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
Arthurian  Idylls  we  have  read  nothing  in  which 
lofty  imagination  and  careful  art  and  noble  pur¬ 
pose  are  so  happily  blended  as  in  this  admirable 
work.  The  author  is  a  brother  of  William  Mor¬ 
ris,  and  it  is  much  to  say  that  the  comparison 
thus  suggested  casts  no  shadow  upon  his  genius. 
His  literary  method  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  his  brother,  and  we  are  fain  to  pronounce  it  a 
better  method.  Something  of  affectation  appears 
in  the  quaint  simplicity  of  William  Morris;  what 
was  Spenser’s  native  speech  is  not  the  natural 
utterance  for  him,  albeit  we  are  taken  with  the 
unusual  melody.  But  the  style  of  this  poem  is 
the  perfection  of  art;  the  reader  never  pauses 
upon  the  phrase;  he  sees  the  image;  he  seizes  the 
thought;  he  rejoices  in  the  beauty  that  the  poet 
has  discovered. 

The  poem  is  a  retelling  of  well-worn  passages 
from  the  Greek  Mythology.  The  theme  seems  a 
hackneyed  one,  and  the  motto  upon  the  title- 
page — “  Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicer e  ” — 
warns  us  that  the  writer  is  aware  of  the  nature  of 
his  task.  But  it  is  the  proof  of  genius  to  clothe 
such  a  theme  with  new  meaning  and  beauty. 
The  stories  that  Mr.  Morris  tells  have  been  told 
a  great  many  times,  but  those  who  have  heard 
them  oftenest  will  reap  the  largest  pleasure  from 
his  version  of  them. 

The  ethical  purpose  of  the  poet  is  not  obtruded, 
neither  is  it  hidden.  These  are  not  sermons,  they 
are  poems ;  but  since  they  deal  with  human  life, 
and  with  the  deepest  things  of  human  life,  they 
cannot  help  teaching  as  well  as  pleasing.  One 
might  say  that  they  reveal  to  us  the  Gospel  in  the 
old  Mythology;  certainly  they  unfold  to  us  the 
spiritual  laws  that  dimly  come  to  light  in  all  that 
ancient  literature.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  the 
tales  of  the  Greeks  were  meant  to  convey  ethical 
meanings ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  lend  them¬ 
selves  with  a  wonderful  facility  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  spiritual  truths. 

1  The  Epic  of  Hades.  In  Three  Books.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Songs  of  Two  Worlds.”  Seventh  Edi¬ 
tion.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 


The  three  books  into  which  the  poem  is  divided 
are  named  Tartarus,  Hades  and  Olympus — or 
what  may  be  roughly  described  as  the  hell  the 
purgatory  and  the  heaven  of  the  later  Greek 
Mythology.  The  unstrained  and  direct  method 
of  the  poet  will  appear  in  the  first  lines: 

“  In  February,  when  the  dawn  was  slow 
And  winds  lay  still,  I  gazed  upon  the  fields 
Which  stretched  before  me,  lifeless,  and  the  stream 
Which  labored  in  the  distance  to  the  sea, 

Sullen  and  cold.  No  force  of  fancy  took 
My  thought  to  blooming  June,  when  all  the  land 
Lay  deep  in  crested  grass,  and  through  the  dew 
The  landrail  brushed,  and  the  lush  banks  were  set 
With  strawberries,  and  the  hot  noise  of  bees 
Lulled  the  bright  flowers.  Rather  I  seemed  to  move 
Through  that  weird  land,  Hellenic  fancy  feigned, 
Beyond  the  fabled  river  and  the  bark 
Of  Charon;  and  forthwith  on  every  side 
Rose  the  thin  throng  of  ghosts.” 

This  is  all  the  machinery  that  is  used  in  making  the 
passage.  We  are  now  among  the  gloomy  shades 
of  Tartarus,  to  whose  scenery  but  two  pages  of 
vigorous  description  is  devoted ;  then  the  action 
brings  directly  before  us  Tantalus  who  tells  his 
own  story.  It  is  a  terrible  story;  the  hell  which 
unchecked  desire  is  preparing  for  itself  was  never 
more  strongly  painted : 

“  Longing  Desire  ! 

Unsatisfied,  sick,  impotent  Desire  ! 

Oh,  I  have  known  it  ages  long.  I  knew 
Its  pain  on  earth  ere  yet  my  life  had  grown 
To  its  full  stature,  through  the  weary  years 
Of  manhood,  nay,  in  age  itself;  I  knew 
The  quenchless  weary  thirst,  unsatisfied 
By  all  the  charms  of  sense,  by  wealth  and  power 
And  homage,  always  craving,  never  quenched— 
The  undying  curse  of  the  soul.” 

Phsedra,  Sisyphus  and  Clytaemnestra  are  the 
only  others  in  Tartarus  who  tell  their  stories, 
and  in  each  of  these  the  great  facts  of  retribution 
are  set  before  us  with  awful  power.  The  doctrine 
is  one  that  no  skepticism  can  touch ;  it  verifies 
itself  to  every  human  consciousness: 

“We  are  ourselves 

Our  heaven  and  hell,  the  joy,  the  penalty, 

The  yearning,  the  fruition.  Earth  is  hell 
Or  heaven,  and  yet  not  only  earth  ;  but  still, 
After  the  swift  soul  leaves  the  gates  of  death, 
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The  pain  gram;  deeper  and  less  mixed,  the  joy 
Purer  and  less  alloyed,  and  we  are  damned 
Cr  blest  as  we  have  lived.” 

The  gospel  of  “eternal  hope ”  which  Canon 
Farrar  has  preached  so  eloquently  is  proclaimed 
also  upon  these  pages,  for  in  passing  out  of  Tar¬ 
tarus  we  hear  a  deep  voice  assuring  us  that 
“  there  is  an  end  of  Wrong  and  Death  and  Hell 
that  the  time  will  come  when  “  the  long  wear  of 
Time  and  Suffering”  will  have  effaced  “the 
stain  ingrown  upon  the  soul.”  But  no  one  who 
reads  the  fearful  recital  of  their  sufferings  by  the 
spirits  in  Tartarus  will  he  encouraged  to  continue 
in  wrong  doing,  even  with  this  dim  and  far-away 
hope  held  up  before  them. 

In  Hades,  to  which  the  poem  takes  us  from 
Tartarus  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  no  less  than 
fourteen  personages  tell  their  histories,  and  we 
listen,  profoundly  moved  by  the  recital  of  their 
struggles  and  their  triumphs.  That  they  were 
men  and  women  of  like  passions  with  ourselves; 
that  they  fought  the  same  battles  and  bore  the 
same  burdens  and  were  allured  by  the  same  great 
hopes  and  the  same  deceitful  promises  is  made 
very  plain.  We  feel  ourselves  to  be  of  their 
kindred,  and  learn  much  from  them  concerning 
the  conduct  of  our  own  lives.  Of  these  stories 
perhaps  those  of  Andromeda,  Actaaon,  and  Nar¬ 
cissus  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  perfect. 
Andromeda  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  event  to 
which  St.  Peter  testifies  in  his  First  Epistle: 

“  One  blest  day  indeed, 

Or  centimes  ago  or  yesterday, 

There  came  among  us  one  who  was  Divine, 

Not  as  our  gods,  joyous  and  breathing  strength 
And  careless  life,  but  crowned  with  a  new  crown 
Of  suffering,  and  a  great  light  came  with  him, 

And  with  him  he  brought  Time  and  a  new  sense 
Of  dim  long  vanished  years;  and  since  he  passed 
I  seem  to  see  new  meaning  in  my  fate, 

And  all  the  deeds  I  tell  of.” 

But  the  epic  rises  in  melody  and  strength  as  it 
approaches  its  close.  “  Olympus  ”  is  a  steadily 
increasing  strain  of  wonderful  poetry.  Of  the 
“  blessed  Shades,  heroic  and  Divine  ”  whose 
voices  we  hear  in  the  last  book,  Artemis  sings 
the  praise  of  purity,  Heracles  of  strength. 
Aphrodite  of  Love,  Athene  of  learning,  Here  of 
duty,  Apollo  of  religion.  Noble  songs  they  are; 
the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal  are  trans¬ 
figured  before  our  sight  as  we  listen.  At  last, 

“  In  a  mist  of  grace 
They  faded,  that  bright  company,  and  seemed 
To  melt  into  each  other  and  shape  themselves 
Into  new  forms,  and  those  fair  goddesses 
Blent  in  a  perfect  woman — all  the  calm 
High  motherhood  of  Here,  the  sweet  smile 
Of  Cypris,  fair  Athene’s  earnest  eyes, 

And  the  young  purity  of  Artemis, 

Blent  in  a  perfect  woman  ;  and  in  her  arms, 

Fused  by  some  cosmic  interlacing  curves 


Of  Beauty  into  a  new  Innocence, 

A  child  with  eyes  divine,  a  little  child, 

A  little  child — no  more. 

And  those  great  gods 

<?f  Power  and  Beauty  left  a  heavenly  form 
Strong  not  to  act  but  suffer  ;  fair  and  meek, 

Not  proud  and  eager  ;  with  soft  eyes  of  grace, 

Not  bold  with  joyous  youth  ;  and  for  the  tire 
Of  song,  and  for  the  happy  careless  life, 

A  sorrowful  pilgrimage — changed,  yet  still  the  same— 
Only  Diviner  far  ;  and  keeping  still 
The  Life  God-lighted,  and  the  sacrifice.” 

The  rare  and  delicate  reserve  of  the  writer, 
that  appears  in  this  passage,  characterises  the 
whole  poem.  He  never  says  a  word  too  much; 
his  wonder  and  his  passion  are  always  chastely 
restrained. 

The  closing  lines  in  which  the  parallel  that  has 
all  the  while  been  suggesting  itself  between  our 
own  days  and  “  the  fresh  young  days  which  men 
call  ancient”  finds  a  distinct  expression,  and 
“  all  the  sounds  and  thoughts  which  still  are 
beautiful,”  and  all  the  hopes  and  loves  that  still 
are  strong  and  real  as  they  ever  were,  utter  them¬ 
selves  with  melodious  voice, — are  among  the 
noblest  in  all  our  English  verse.  Thanks  to  the 
singer  who  has  taught  us  this  sweet  strain : 

“  For  while  a  youth  is  lost  in  soaring  thought, 

And  while  a  maid  grows  sweet  and  beautiful, 

And  -while  a  spring-tide  coming  lights  the  earth, 
And  while  a  child,  and  while  a  flower  is  born, 

And  while  one  wrong  cries  for  redress  and  finds 
A  soul  to  answer,  still  the  world  is  young.” 

Mr.  Frank  Foxcroft  has  made  an  admirable 
collection1  of  Easter  hymns  and  songs,  from  poets 
of  eight  distinct  nationalities.  The  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Danish,  the  German,  the  Swedish,  the 
Russian  and  the  English  languages  furnish  these 
lyrics,  and  those  by  American  writers  make  a 
section  by  themselves.  It  is  a  little  curious  that 
there  is  not  one  from  the  French.  The  transla¬ 
tions  are  mainly  done  by  practised  hands,  and,  if 
the  familiar  Latin  hymns  are  fair  samples,  they 
preserve  for  us  the  spirit  of  the  originals.  The 
notes  with  which  Mr.  Foxcroft  has  furnished  the 
hymns  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  The  volume  is  an  impressive  testimony  to 
the  great  fact  which  it  celebrates,  and  which, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  church,  was  put  in 
the  foreground  of  all  the  Christian  teach¬ 
ing.  The  importance  of  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord  was  clqarly  apprehended  by  the  first 
Christians,  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
all  their  letters  bear  witness.  “Jesus  and 
the  Resurrection”  was  what  they  preached; 
upon  that  transcendent  fact  they  kept  the 
thoughts  of  all  who  listened.  If  the  modern 

l  Resurgit.  A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Songs  of 
the  Resurrection.  Edited  with  Notes  by  Frank  Fox¬ 
croft.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Preston 
Peabody,  D.  D.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
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church  could  get  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
grandeur  of  this  fact,  and  would  give  it  greater 
prominence,  doubtless  the  gospel  would  be  the 
gainer.  There  is  more  power  in  this  simple  but 
sublime  fact  than  in  all  the  theories  that  men 
have  forged  in  all  the  centuries.  And  Mr.  Fox- 
croft’s  beautiful  book  should  help  in  impressing 
upon  the  minds  of  its  readers  the  wonder  and  the 
glory  of  the  central  fact  of  history. 

Me.  Boyesen’s  Falcoriberg  (Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons)  is  not  a  great  success.  It  is  neither 
so  ingenious  in  its  construction  nor  so  felicitous 
in  its  style  as  we  might  have  expected.  The  nar¬ 
rative  is  often  the  reverse  of  spirited,  and  the 
characters  are  by  no  means  vividly  drawn.  Mr. 
Boyesen’s  pictures  of  Scandinavian  life  were  en¬ 
tertaining  because  of  their  realism;  but  the  life 
of  Scandinavians  in  this  country  is  not  so  pictur¬ 
esque;  a  realistic  description  of  it  could  not  be 
very  beautiful  and  Mr.  Boyesen  has  not  succeeded 
in  idealizing  it.  The  political  squabbles  of  our 
adopted  citizens  are  about  as  unpoetical  as  those 
that  are  native  to  the  soil,  and  the  reports  of  them 
that  this  story  gives  us  are  not  inspiring.  It 
would  appear,  also,  that  Mr.  Boyesen  is  in  a  state 
of  revolt  from  some  religious  belief  or  other,  for  the 
wickedest  man  of  the  story  is  a  clergyman.  The 
undoubted  abilities  of  this  writer  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  fairer  chance.  This  work  seems  to  have 
been  done  hastily  and  perfunctorily.  Good  art 
is  not  quite  so  much  of  an  off-hand  performance  as 

he  fancies  it . Mrs.  Charles’s 

studies  of  history  are  always  instructive;  they 
give  us  the  costume  and  spirit  of  the  time  better 
than  we  can  gather  them  from  the  statelier  chron¬ 
icles.  In  no  book  that  has  been  written  about 
the  Reformation  do  we  see  more  clearly  than  in 
the  “  Schoenberg  Cotta  Family,”  the  real  forces 
at  work.  This  remains  the  best  of  her  books, 
but  others  have  great  value,  and  her  latest  story, 
Joan  the  Maid,  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Company)  is  an 
important  addition  to  the  series.  No  doubt  the 
process  of  historical  canonization  has  been  car¬ 
ried  quite  too  far  in  this  story;  Joan  of  Arc  was 
a  much  less  angelic  character  than  she  here  seems; 
but  her  environment  is  well  depicted,  and  this 
romantic  incident  of  history  is  placed  before  us 

in  a  good  light . Another  historical 

novel  is  The  Maid  of  Stralsund  by  J.  B.  De  Liefde, 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Company).  The  Thirty  Years 
War  furnishes  the  substance  of  this  narrative, 
which  depicts  the  massacre  of  Magdeburg  and 
reaches  its  climax  at  the  Battle  of  Lutzen.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  are  of 
course  the  conspicuous  historical  figures,  and  the 
story  may  afford  the  reader  some  help  in  under¬ 
standing  a  confused  passage  of  modern  history. 

•  •  •  •  The  last  of  the  “No  Name  Series,” 
Signor  Monaldini's  Niece  (Roberts  Brothers)  is 
one  of  the  best.  The  scene  is  Modern  Rome, 


with  whose  society  the  writer  seems  to  he  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar.  The  people  of  the  story  are 
strongly  drawn — notably  Don  Filippo,  Nina,  the 
German  Baroness  and  the  heroine.  The  painful 
bondage  of  young  girls  in  Italian  society  appeals 
to  our  sympathy  in  this  representation ;  one  can¬ 
not  be  too  thankful  that  our  daughters  are  not 
yet  brought  up  on  the  European  plan.  The  moral 
tone  of  the  story  is  unexceptionable,  and  the 
steadfast  integrity  of  Camilla  rises  at  the  last  to 
an  exalted  and  heroic  strain  of  virtue.  The  tale 
is  rescued  from  being  a  tragedy  in  a  manner 
somewhat  violent,  but  we  are  thankful  for  the 
rescue,  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Morris’s  “  Epic  of  Hades  ”  will  not  give 
the  older  folks  more  pleasure  than  Niebuhr’s  de¬ 
lightful  little  book'  about  the  Greek  Heroes  will 
give  the  children.  These  stories  were  written  by 
the  great  historian  for  his  little  son,  then  a  child 
only  four  years  old,  and  they  present  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  words,  though  without  any  straining  after 
simplicity,  some  of  the  old  legends  of  the  Greek 
mythology.  The  volume  comprises  “  The  Voy¬ 
age  of  the  Argonauts,”  “Stories  of  Hercules,” 
and  “  The  Herakleidaj  and  Orestes.”  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  these  stories  told  anywhere  more 
vividly  or  intelligibly  than  they  are  told  in  this 
little  book.  It  will  be  a  prize  to  the  children, 
and  the  young  men  and  women  in  the  high  schools 
need  not  despise  its  simplicity.  It  may  prove  a 
lamp  to  their  feet  as  they  plod  through  the  dull 
pages  of  Lempriere. 

The  first  sentence  in  this  most  Boswellian  of 
modern  books'-  awakens  more  surprise  than  any 
other  in  it.  It  states  that  just  before  Bismarck 
started  for  the  seat  of  the  late  Franco-German 
war,  he  partook  of  the  sacrament  in  his  own 
room.  We  infer  that  this  was  not  done  for  po¬ 
litical  or  military  effect  but  purely  from  a  re¬ 
ligious  feeling.  It  coincides  with  what  we  come 
to  know  of  this  great  man  farther  on  in  these 
volumes,  that  he  is  at  heart  a  profoundly  reli¬ 
gious  man.  So  far  from  sharing  in  the  almost 
universal  rationalism  of  his  countrymen,  he 
holds  to  the  Lutheran  faith  in  its  strict  and 
literal  forms.  Indeed  his  theology  is  rather 
crude,  strong  in  outline  but  lacking  in  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  belief.  During  all  this  busy  campaign, 
in  which  he  filled  the  double  relation  of  General 
and  Chancellor,  it  was  his  custom  to  read  at 
night  such  books  as  “  Daily  Watchwords  and 
Texts  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,”  and  “Daily 
Refreshment  for  Believing  Christians.”  This 

'Greek  Hero-Stories.  By  Barthold  Georg  Nie¬ 
buhr.  With  Illustrations  by  Augustus  Hoppin. 
Translated  by  Benjamin  Hoppin.  New  York  :  Dodd 
Mead  &  Company. 

SBismarek  in  the  Franco-German  War,  1S70— 1871. 
By  Dr.  Moritz  Busch.  Two  Volumes.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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fact  indicates  more  than  a  genuine  piety;  it  re¬ 
veals  a  mind  capable  of  a  two-fold  life,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  too  profound  a  sense  of  its  own  dignity 
to  sink  itself  in  the  detaris  of  external  life.  Very 
lofty,  also,  are  his  direct  assertions  of  his  faith: 
“How,  without  faith  in  a  revealed  religion,  in  a 
God  who  wills  what  is  good,  in  a  Supreme  Judge, 
and  a  future  life,  men  can  live  together  har¬ 
moniously,  each  doing  his  duty  and  letting  every 
one  else  to  do  his,  I  do  not  understand.”  “If  I 
were  no  longer  a  Christian  I  would  not  remain 
for  an  hour  at  my  post.”  “Orders  and  titles 
have  no  charm  for  me.”  “I  owe  the  firmness 
which  I  have  shown  for  ten  years  against  all 
possible  absurdities  only  to  my  decided  faith.” 

These  volumes  if  not  history  are  the  stuff  out 
of  which  history  is  made.  The  author,  a  sec¬ 
retary  and  immediate  attendant  of  Bismarck 
throughout  the  campaign,  not  only  wrote  dis¬ 
patches,  hut  took  down  full  notes  of  the  life  and 
sayings  of  his  chief.  For  seven  months  there  is 
scarcely  an  hour  when  he  is  not  under  the  eye 
of  the  reader,  and  the  conversation  is  fully 
and  accurately  reported,  except  when  an  ap¬ 
parently  nice  sense  of  propriety  forbids.  One 
rises  from  the  perusal  — for  one  is  forced  to  read 
to  the  end  —  feeling  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  remarkable  man.  Though  this  view  is 
through  admiring  ar.d  almost  servile  eyes,  the 
impression  is  so  clear  and  uniform  that  one  is 
conscious  of  receiving  correct  impressions.  We 
confess  that  our  respect  for  his  character  in¬ 
creased  with  every  page.  Intellectually  he  seems 
no  greater  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  him,  but  his  downright  honesty  and 
heartiness,  his  faith  in  principles,  his  unselfish¬ 
ness,  his  calm  yet  not  immodest  self-confidence, 
in  short  his  manliness,  stand  out  in  clearer  light. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  interest  of  the  book 
rises  to  fascination. 

Dr.  Holbrook’s  compilation  of  essays  on 
Family  Government  is  even  more  composite  than 
its  title  page*  would  indicate,  for  it  contains  the 
main  ideas  of  Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel  upon  the  education  of  children.  But 
various  as  are  its  sources,  there  is  strict  unity  in 
its  teachings.  We  regret  that  so  valuable  a  book 
comes  to  us  in  so  scrappy  a  form,  and  that  it  is  not 
translated  into  better  English.  But  we  can  well 

lAids  to  Family  Government ;  or  From  the  Cradle 
to  the  School,  according  to  Froebel.  By  Bertha 
Meyer.  Translated  from  the  German  by  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.  D.  To  which  has  been  added  an  Essay 
on  The  Bights  of  Children  and  the  True  Principles 
of  Family  Government.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  New 
York:  M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co. 


afford  to  overlook  these  imperfections  for  the 
sake  of  getting  at  the  principles  of  the  great  edu¬ 
cators  from  whom  Mrs.  Meyer  draws  her  inspira¬ 
tion. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  two  great 
masters  in  German  literature— Jean  Paul  and 
Goethe— wrote  exhaustively  upon  the  training  of 
children,  and  out  of  their  deepest  insight  and 
fullest  inspiration.  The  contrast  that  German 
literature  thus  presents  with  the  English  and 
American,  is  very  striking.  Our  treatises  upon 
the  subject  are  commonly  based  upon  dogma  and 
have  an  over-religious  cast;  they  are  also  for  the 
most  part  the  products  of  ordinary  minds,  and 
are  without  freedom  or  breadth  or  insight.  But 
these  great  Germans  employed  their  largest 
powers  in  exploring  the  nature  of  childhood  and 
detecting  the  methods  of  its  culture.  Why  have 
not  Tennyson  and  “  George  Eliot  ”  written  upon 
the  education  of  children  ?  Instead  we  have 
only  Tract  Society  publications,  permeated  with 
an  unnatural  and  unscriptural  theology,  and  as 
ignorant  of  the  child-nature  as  of  the  windings  of 
the  Congo. 

Mrs.  Meyer’s  aim  is  to  bring  together  Jean 
Paul’s  principles  of  education  as  they  are  con¬ 
tained  in  his  “  Levana,”  and  to  unfold  Froehel’s 
Kindergarten  system.  Besides  this,  it  is  a  man¬ 
ual  of  the  care  of  children  from  the  very  begin¬ 
nings  of  existence.  We  can  characterize  this  book 
in  no  better  way  than  to  say  that  it  is  intelligent. 
In  every  step  and  detail  of  care  and  education 
the  child’s  nature  is  consulted;  it  is  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  this  comprehension  under  the  guidance  of 
such  masters  as  we  have  named  that  constitutes 
its  value,  and  its  value  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  it  might  find  its  way  to 
every  home  in  the  land.  As  a  specimen  of  how 
practical  as  well  as  philosophical  it  is,  we  make 
one  quotation  with  the  hope  also  that  it  may  fix 
attention  upon  one  of  the  chief  nuisances  of 
modern  society: 

“  From  children’s  parties  and  balls,  which,  to 
the  disgrace  of  our  age,  are  now  fashionable, 
protect,  protect  your  children  as  from  poison. 
All  the  superfine  luxuries  of  our  elegant  society 
are  transferred  to  the  world  of  innocence  and 
cheerfulness,  and  only  excite  rivalry  in  displays 
of  elegance  in  clothing,  food  and  drink.  We  are 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  seeing  these  frizzled 
heads  with  fashionable  clothing,  embroidered 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  white  gloves,  enchanted 
out  of  their  own  heaven,  and  next  day  to  he  seen 
sick,  with  spoiled  stomachs.  And  when  an  ele¬ 
gantly  adorned  little  seven-jsear  old  boy  invites 
a  beautiful  five-year  old  partner  to  dance,  we 
turn  away  indignant  and  deeply  saddened  from 
the  caricature  into  which  purity  and  heavenly 
beauty  have  been  distorted.” 
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THE  CORN  AND  THE  LILIES. 

Said  the  Corn  to  the  Lilies  : 

“  Press  not  near  my  feet. 

You  are  only  idlers, 

Neither  Corn  nor  Wheat. 

Does  one  earn  a  living 
Just  by  being  sweet  ?  ” 

Naught  answered  the  Lilies, 

Neither  yea  nor  nay, 

Only  they  grew  sweeter 
All  the  livelong  day. 

And  at  last  the  Teacher 
Chanced  to  come  that  way. 

While  His  tired  disciples 
Rested  at  His  feet, 

And  the  proud  Corn  rustled 
Bidding  them  to  eat, 

“Children,”  said  the  Teacher, 

“  The  life  is  more  than  meat. 

“  Consider  the  Lilies, 

How.  beautiful  they  grow  1 

Never  king  had  such  glory, 

Yet  no  toil  they  know.” 

O  happy  were  the  Lilies 
That  He  loved  them  so. 

Emily  A.  Braddock. 


BELIEFS  OF  UNBELIEVERS. 


The  logic  of  unbelief  is  a  curious  study. 
In  science  and  philosophy  a  theory  is  judged 
by  its  positive  proofs  and  by  its  adequacy 
to  the  facts;  but  in  unbelief  a  theory  is 


proved,  not  so  much  by  positive  facts  and 
arguments  as  by  its  objections  to  opposing 
views..  In  particular,  a  theory  of  which  an 
ineligious  use  can  be  made  acquires  a  very 
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high  degree  of  probability  from  that  fact 
alone.  The  chief  strength  of  unbelief,  so 
far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  reason,  lies  in  this 
false  method.  We  fail  to  notice  that  the 
unbeliever  is  also  a  believer,  or  that  his 
denials  are  also  affirmations.  When  this  is 
seen,  it  may  appear  that  his  doctrines  require 
at  leas£  as  much  faith  as  those  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents. 

In  atheistic  arguments  we  constantly  meet 
with  this  oversight.  Objections  are  urged 
against  theism  and  various  difficulties  are 
pointed  out  both  in  the  argument  and  in 
the  conception.  Thus,  it  is  urged  that  the 
argument  can  never  amount  to  demonstra¬ 
tion,  a  claim  which  all  admit,  and  then  the 
odd  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  therefore, 
atheism  is  true.  The  pointings  of  proba¬ 
bility  and  the  demands  of  reason  are  all  in 
favor  of  theism,  but  objections  can  always 
be  raised,  and  this  the  atheist  mistakes  for  a 
proof  of  his  own  view.  It  never  occurs  to 
him  to  ask  whether  his  own  theory  be  not 
in  every  way  more  objectionable  and  un¬ 
satisfactory;  he  rests  his  case  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  opposite  doctrine. 

We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
method  in  one  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  Essays. 
In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  a  divine 
control  of  nature,  he  refers  to  the  countless 
changes  constantly  going  on,  and  then  he 
asks  whether  we  can  conceive  of  a  mind  as 
controlling  all  these.  Of  course  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  palsied  by  the  conception,  for  other¬ 
wise  we  must  ourselves  be  omniscient ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  against  the  doctrine.  But 
do  we  better  ourselves  by  turning  over  these 
processes  to  blindness  and  non-intelligence  ? 
Though  we  cannot  picture  how  an  omnipo¬ 
tent  and  omniscient  being  can  uphold  and 
administer  the  universe,  this  conception  is 
certainly  as  picturable  as  the  view  which 
makes  brute  unintelligence  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  nature,  and  it  is  in  every  way  more 
satisfactory  to  reason.  It  is  the  failure  to 
notice  that  to  reject  the  former  view  is  to 
accept  the  latter,  which  gives  such  reasoning 
the  slightest  significance. 

The  atheist  has  a  much  better  claim  than 
the  theist  to  the  title  of  believer.  The  basal 
reality  of  the  universe  is  either  intelligent  or 
non-intelligent.  Some  writers  affect  to  be¬ 


lieve  in  a  third  something  which  is  neither, 
but  above  both  ;  but  when  they  speak  of 
such  a  thing  they  must  not  be  judged  to 
have  said  anything,  but  rather  to ‘have  made 
a  noise.  The  theist,  considering  the  “  toil 
co-operant  to  an  end,”  concludes  that  nature 
is  founded  in  intelligence.  This  view  is  the 
only  one  which  satisfies  the  mind,  makes  a 
place  for  science,  and  is  equal  to  the  facts. 
The  atheist,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the 
basal  power  of  the  universe  as  unintelligent ; 
and  when  we  consider  what  this  implies, 
there  is  certainly  no  ground  for  twitting  the 
atheist  with  unbelief  or  incredulity.  For 
this  power  must  be  one  or  many.  In  the 
first  case  we  have  atheistic  pantheism  ;  in 
the  second  case  we  have  atheistic  atomism. 
In  the  first  case  we  have  a  power  which 
works  at  an  infinite  number  of  discrete 
points,  and  works  at  each  with  exact  adap¬ 
tation  to  its  co-existent  activities  in  all  the 
rest.  It  also  wmrks  according  to  exact  rule 
throughout  space  and  time,  combining  its 
discrete  activities  into  purpose-like  products 
and  producing  a  great  system  of  order,  har¬ 
mony  and  intelligence.  Yet  all  the  while 
this  power  is  assumed  to  know  nothing  of 
itself  or  of  what  it  is  doing,  or  of  the  order 
which  it  founds  and  maintains.  It  works 
according  to  rale,  but  knows  nothing  of  the 
rule.  It  produces  order,  but  knows  nothing 
of  the  order.  It  works  here  and  now  with 
exact  reference  to  what  it  did  then  and 
yonder,  but  it  kuows  neither  that  it  works 
here  and  now,  nor  that  it  worked  then  and 
yonder.  What  a  great  light  such  a  theory 
casts  upon  the  universe. 

The  atomistic  form  of  atheism  is  equally 
satisfactory.  The  fact  of  the  universe  oh 
this  theory  is  a  great  swarm  of  uncreated 
atoms.  As  self-existent,  they  ought  to  be 
indifferent  to  one  another;  but  they  are 
assumed  to  interact.  So  then  we  have  a 
host  of  infinitesimal  atoms  which  act  upon 
one  another  through  infinite  space  and' with¬ 
out  any  media  whatever.  Each  atom  acts 
upon  every  other  as  if  all  the  rest  were 
away.  Each  is  in  immediate  relations  with 
each  ;  and  for  every  change  of  position  in 
any  atom  each  varies  its  responsive  activity. 
They  also  enter  into  combinations  and  work 
as  if  for  a  common  aim.  They  build  up  the 
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most  complex  mechanism,  and  carefully  ob¬ 
serve  the  law  of  the  product.  Yet  all  the 
while  they  know  nothing  of  themselves,  nor 
of  one  another,  nor  of  the  laws  they  follow, 
nor  of  the  ends  they  realize.  It  does  not 
avail  to  speak  of  law  as  if  that  explained 
anything ;  for  natural  laws  are  but  abstracts 
of  the  facts  to  be  explained.  But  what  in¬ 
sight  we  win  from  this  theory.  How  plain 
the  order  and  harmony  and  purpose-like 
aspect  of  nature  becomes.  How  plain  also 
the  origination  of  human  intelligence  and 
the  fact  of  human  freedom.  That  any  one 
should  have  found  satisfaction  in  this  theory 
is  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  its  truth. 

Such,  then,  is  the  positive  side  of  atheism. 
Such  is  the  atheist’s  belief.  And  is  there 
not  grave  injustice  in  calling  him  an  un¬ 
believer?  By  the  side  of  such  faith,  the 
theist  appears  as  a  vulgar  rationalist;  and 
one  cannot  help  a  thrill  of  indignation  at 
that  inversion  of  terms  which  places  the 
atheist  in  the  ranks  of  unbelief.  Still  the 
latter  is  largely  to  blame  for  this  injustice. 
His  polemic  against  theism  has  hidden  from 
the  world  the  surprising  richness  of  his  own 
faith.  On  every  account  it  is  desirable  that 
the  positive  side  of  atheism  and  materialism 
should  be  more  fully  expounded.  It  would 
forever  rescue  atheists  and  materialists  from 
the  charge  of  incredulity ;  and  it  might  at¬ 
tract  many  who  have  hitherto  been  driven 
off  by  the  negative  aspect  of  these  doctrines. 
In  addition,  it  would  help  the  common  mind 
to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  rationality  of  theism  and  atheism. 

A  similar  method  iu  Christian  apologetics 
would  serve  to  show  with  what  injustice 
Christians  appropriate  the  title  of  believers 
and  stigmatize  their  opponents  as  unbeliev¬ 
ers.  When  asked  to  explain  that  great 
world-fact,  Christianity,  they  say  that  the 
power  of  God  is  in  it,  and  the  blessing  of 


God  is  upon  it.  This  is  as  far  as  their  faith 
will  go.  But  what  a  sorry  figure  such  a 
simple  rationalism  presents  by  the  side  of 
hostile  solutions.  Some  will  have  it  that  a 
band  of  knaves  devilishly  combined  to  teach 
the  purest  morality  and  the  profoundest  re¬ 
ligion.  Others  insist  that  Mary  Magdalene, 
who  was  subject  to  nervous  disorders,  had  a 
fit  and  thought  she  saw  Christ  after  his 
death ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  deathless 
life  and  invincible  progress  of  Christianity. 
Still  others  hold  that  Christ  was  not  really 
dead  but  only  in  a  swoon.  He  crawled  out 
of  the  grave  half-dead  and  soon  died  on  his 
friends  hands.  And  this  sight  was  enough 
to  rally  the  cowed  and  fleeting  disciples  and 
send  them  out  to  overcome  the  world  and 
death  itself.  Many  other  explanations  of 
the  same  kind  are  given  ;  all  of  which  agree 
in  requiring  a  mighty  faith  for  their  recep¬ 
tion.  Certainly  the  side  of  what  is  popularly 
called  unbelief  has  been  greatly  mismanaged. 
The  unbeliever  has  been  so  intent  on  claim¬ 
ing  the  highest  rationality  for  himself,  that 
it  has  escaped  notice  all  around  that  he  can 
also  rightly  claim  the  highest  faith.  To  ex¬ 
plain  an  intelligible  world  by  assuming  an 
intelligent  creator  is  a  bagatelle  compared 
with  explaining  it  by  assuming  brute  un- 
intelligence.  To  explain  a  divine  move¬ 
ment  by  a  divine  mover  is  nothing  to  ex¬ 
plaining  it  as  the  outcome  of  knavery  or 
epilepsy  or  idiotic  enthusiasm.  Time  brings 
its  revenges.  When  thought  becomes  clearer, 
the  Christian  must  submit  to  be  called  an 
unbeliever,  and  to  see  the  reverend  title  of 
believer  forever  wrested  from  him.  All  that 
is  necessary  speedily  to  inaugurate  that  time 
is,  to  judge  every  theory  not  merely  by  its 
objections  to  rival  theories,  but  chiefly  by  its 
own  positive  adequacy  to  the  facts. 

Borden  P.  Bowne. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Dear  Mrs.  More : 

Our  friend  Mrs.  Birge  made  a  proposi¬ 
tion  last  evening  -which  I  will  neither  accept 
nor  refuse  till  I  have  heard  from  yourself. 
You  are  the  only  person  who  has  a  right  to 
advise  me,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  have  in 
the  main  found  your  advice  wholesome 
The  proposition  was,  at  first,  that  I  should 
spend  the  winter  with  Mrs.  Birge  and  fam¬ 
ily.  That  I  assured  her  was  impossible, 
since  my  duties  as  teacher  required  me  to 
be  in  my  place  at  the  opening  of  the  term, 
now  close  at  hand.  As  soon  as  she  found 
that  my  school  was  in  the  city,  she  pro¬ 
posed  very  earnestly  that  I  should  attend 
to  my  school  duties  through  the  day  and 
still  make  their  house  my  home.  Mrs.  Birge 
says  that  she  has  led  a  lonely  life  since  the 
death  of  her  husband,  that  she  needs  my 
society,  and  so  on.  Her  sons  second  the 
proposition.  They  are  all  kind  but  not  too 
kind.  You  know  that  I  prefer  positive  rude¬ 
ness  to  extreme  kindness.  Mrs  Birge  is  an 
excellent  woman  and  a  Christian,  though  I 
should  judge  that  she  had  been  in  the  past 
a  somewhat  despondent  Christian,  one  of 
those  apprehensive  persons  who  take  a  prom¬ 
ise  like  a  note  of  hand,  payable  if  the  giver 
be  not  bankrupt.  Having  presented  the  note 
for  payment  again  and  again,  and  having 
always  found  the  giver  ready  to  honor  the 
draft,  she  ceases  at  length  to  insist  upon  pay¬ 
ment,  settling  into  a  feeling  of  security. 
Safe  at  last.  But,  short-sighted  mortal,  no 
safer  than  it  has  ever  been ;  no  safer  than 
before  this  swinging  world  began  its  endless 
rounds.  It  amazes  me  that  one  cannot  take 
a  promise  absolutely.  The  paper  must  be 
tested,  the  writing  scrutinized,  and  the  sig¬ 
nature  questioned,  and  at  last  after  weary 
years  of  doubt  and  distrust,  miserable  them¬ 
selves  and  making  others  miserable,  they 
discover  that  the  promise  is  good  for  all  time 
and  for  all  eternity.  What  a  waste  of  time 
and  comfort  1  However,  I  must  not  preach. 


Mr.  Mitchell,  the  younger  son,  is  one  of 
the  most  genial  and  companionable  persons 
I  ever  met,  holding  liberal  views  upon  all 
subjects,  almost  ultra  views  on  some  sub¬ 
jects,  which  views  I  am  inclined  to  think 
are  adopted  rather  than  native.  He  is  quite 
unsettled  and  greatly  dissatisfied  with  him¬ 
self,  which  is  the  most  hopeful  thing  con¬ 
cerning  the  young  man.  He  is,  however,  as 
considerate  and  sympathetic  as  a  woman,  a 
conspicuous  contrast  to  the  older  son,  who 
is  cold,  strong,  proud,  and  eminently  self- 
satisfied,  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  a  stand¬ 
ing  reproach  to  the  weak  and  the  wicked. 
He  is  not  a  Christian ;  if  he  were  I  think  he 
would  be  intolerable.  I  see  you  shake  your 
head  and  hear  you  ask  “  Who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another?”  and  I  own  to  a  faint  sus¬ 
picion  that  my  judgment  may  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  valid,  for  I  dislike  the  man  too  thor¬ 
oughly  to  be  quite  just.  I  once  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  face  when  he  supposed  him¬ 
self  unobserved  and  he  looked  anything  but 
self-satisfied.  Possibly  he  is  a  man  with  a 
visor. 

However,  mother  and  sons  have  treated 
me  with  gentleness  and  consideration.  I 
have  no  reason  to  dislike  and  many  reasons 
to  approve  my  newly-found  relatives.  It  is 
very  pleasant  here,  especially  evenings  when 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  at  home.  He  is  a  fine  mu¬ 
sician,  and  we  sing  sometimes,  while  the 
elder  brother  sits  and  thinks  his  own  proud 
thoughts. 

Now  what  shall  I  say  to  Mrs.  Birge’s  prop¬ 
osition  ?  If  you  wish  me  to  do  as  I  have 
done  the  past  year,  go  to  town  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  return  at  night,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  do  so.  Your  claim  stands  first.  If  I  can 
be  useful  and  companionable  to  any  one,  I 
ought  surely  to  be  useful  and  companionable 
to  you,  since  you  have  done  much  for  me. 
And  I  wish  to  say  here  and  now,  that  you 
have  ever  been  a  kind  and  thoughtful  step¬ 
mother  to  the  undemonstrative  but  not  un¬ 
grateful  Relief  Stanhope. 

p.  S. — Is  it  not  a  little  odd  that  Mr.  Birge, 
the  elder,  should  prove  to  be  the  same  person 
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who  found  and  restored  my  lost  commuta¬ 
tion  ticket?  You  will  remember  seeing  him 
at  that  time.  R.  s. 

Mrs.  More  read  this  letter  with  increasing 
interest,  and  when  she  came  to  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that  she  had  been  a  “  kind  and 
thoughtful  step-mother,”  the  words  ran  to¬ 
gether  in  a  blur  and  she  laid  the  letter  down. 
Relief  had  been  a  dutiful  but  a  reserved  and 
updemonstrative  child.  She  had  never  be¬ 
fore  said,  “you  have  been  kind  and  thought¬ 
ful.”  Mrs.  More  had  sometimes  longed 
for  some  token  of  appreciation  and  affection. 
She  sometimes  thought  that  Relief  was  a 
good  child  and  an  exemplary  young  lady  be¬ 
cause  she  could  not  be  anything  else;  she 
was  bent  that  way  before  she  was  born. 
But  it  would  seem  that  after  all  the  girl  had 
a  heart,  which  was  perhaps  all  the  warmer 
and  stronger  that  it  lay  deep  down  under 
a  somewhat  cold  exterior. 

Dear  as  the  acknowledgment  was  to  Mrs. 
More,  it  made  her  a  little  sad.  We  approve 
and  commend  and  acknowledge  our  indebt¬ 
edness  to  the  dead  who  have  become  a  part 
of  our  past;  we  say  kindly  and  affectionate 
words  each  to  the  other  when  our  ways  in 
life  are  consciously  parting.  Was  it  some 
such  premonition  in  Relief  that  had  prompted 
this  acknowledgment? 

An  answer  to  the  letter  was  immediately 
written  which  left  Relief  free  to  follow  her 
inclinations,  whatever  they  might  be,  with 
a  suggestion  that  she  accept  Mrs.  Birge’s 
proposition  for  a  while,  at  least.  Thus  Re¬ 
lief  became  a  part  and  a  not  unimportant 
part  of  the  Birge  household. 

Mitchell  fell  in  with  the  arrangement 
enthusiastically.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
statuesque  form  moving  about  the  house. 

It  rested  him  to  look  at  the  cool,  perfect 
profile,  with  the  pale  hair  wound  about  the 
high  head,  Greek  fashion.  It  was  a  relief, 
too,  to  meet  one  who  made  no  demands 
upon  his  sensitively  sympathetic  nature; 
one  who  had  no  private  griefs  or  miseries 
to  be  condoled  or  commiserated.  He  often 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  a  sort  of  private 
sluice-way  into  which  his  friends,  Calvin 
excepted,  poured  all  their  cares  and  troub¬ 
les,  which  in  a  certain  sense  became  at 
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once  his  own  immediate  cares  and  troubles, 
and  at  times  disturbed  and  oppressed  him 
to  the  last  degree.  He  was  a  divinely  com¬ 
missioned  father  confessor,  without  seeing 
or  knowing  his  mission.  This  sensitive 
sympathy  enabled  him  to  put  himself  intui¬ 
tively  inside  of  most  persons  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  with  or  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent,  and  he  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  Relief  was  not  only  good  to  look 
at  but  good  to  talk  with,  good  to  know. 
She  was  not  at  all  given  to  sentiment,  was 
never  very  high,  nor  very  low,  but  she  was 
endowed  with  clear  common  sense  and  had 
the  somewhat  rare  gift  of  faith.  She  could 
believe  without  knowing  the  how,  the  why 
and  the  wherefore,  and  was  rarely  tormented 
by  doubts.  A  reasonable  thing  was  usually 
a  sure  thing,  and  things  that  looked  reason¬ 
able  to  her,  often  looked  uncertain  and 
mysterious  to  others.  Mitchell  began  to 
divide  his  time  between  the  home  circle  and 
the  Suavity  household. 

Calvin  approved  of  Miss  Stanhope  be¬ 
cause  she  was  never  in  the  way  and 
knew  enough  to  mind  her  own  business. 
She  never  looked  at  him  unless  he  addressed 
her,  and  seemed  ignorant,  until  her  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  fact,  that  such  a  per¬ 
son  as  Calvin  Birge  existed  this  side  the 
frigid  zone ;  and  he  presently  found  himself 
quite  at  ease  in  her  presence. 

To  Mrs.  Birge,  Miss  Stanhope  was  a  ma¬ 
terial  help  and  comfort,  showing  her  a  way 
out  of  many  household  bewilderments.  She 
had  lived  so  many  years  comparatively 
apart  from  her  own  sex,  that  Miss  Stanhope 
was  almost  a  new  revelation.  Graceful 
changes  of  furniture,  bright  bits  of  color 
scattered  about  the  rooms,  the  result  of 
many  a  quaint  and  practical  suggestion, 
lent  a  new  charm  and  attractiveness  to  the 
house.  Then  there  were  long,  quiet  talks 
in  which  Mrs.  Birge  revealed  herself  more 
fully  to  Relief  than  she  had  ever  revealed 
herself  to  any  one  else,  and  the  two  grew 
into  a  firm  but  undemonstrative  friendship. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  discordant  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  household  will  run  more  or  less 
into  harmony  by  the  addition  of  a  neutral 
presence ;  it  keeps  them  a  little  apart ;  there 
is  less  friction,  the  neutral  element  cushion- 
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ing  all  points  of  contact.  Mrs.  Birge  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  Calvin  and 
Mitchell  treating  each  other  with  consider¬ 
ation  and  courtesy.  The  group  that  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  family  sitting-room  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  genial  group;  no  one  would  suspect 
that  there  had  ever  been  a  jar  between  the 
brothers.  It  pleased  her  to  hear  the  gay 
chatter,  in  which  Calvin  sometimes  joined, 
or  to  lie  alone  on  her  couch  and  listen  to  the 
voices  that  floated  out  from  Mitchell’s  cor¬ 
ner,  for  Miss  Stanhope  had  a  clear,  strong 
contralto  voice  that  harmonized  well  with 
Mitchell’s  tenor,  and  they  sang  together  for 
hours.  At  such  times  Mrs.  Birge  congratu¬ 
lated  herself  upon  her  foresight  in  inviting 
Relief  to  the  house,  and  rejoiced  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  at  least  one  of  her  plans,  while  Cal¬ 
vin  went  away  to  the  library  or  to  his  own 
room,  for  he  never  sang  now, — he  was  out 
of  voice,  he  said. 

One  evening  he  stood  with  folded  arms 
before  one  of  those  east  windows  in  his  own 
dark  room,  looking  down  along  the  railway 
lines,  marked  by  the  signal  lights,  hearing 
with  dull  ears  the  subtle  accompaniment 
and  the  pliant  voices  that  stole  through 
the  halls,  rendering  the  weird  melodies  of 
Schubert’s  Erl  King,  distinct,  yet  far  off. 
It  was  as  if  he  heard  voices  from  another 
world  and  from  beings  with  whom  he  had 
neither  part  nor  lot,  and  the  loneliness  of  an 
outcast  came  upon  him.  For  weeks  he  had 
devoted  himself  when  alone  to  fighting 
Bones,  to  keeping  Bones  at  bay,  choking 
him,  drowning  his  voice,  staving  him  off  by 
force  or  by  stratagem.  But  of  late,  from  an 
offensive  warfare  on  Calvin’s  part  it  had 
degenerated  into  a  defensive  warfare,  and 
to-night,  wearied  with  incessant  fighting,  he 
had  no  heart  even  to  defend  himself.  He 
had  declined  to  sit  in  this  room  since  the 
night  of  the  storm,  and  as  he  stood  looking 
out  into  the  night,  Bones  came  up  grimly 
saying  what  he  would,  without  interrup¬ 
tion  or  gainsaying.  Calvin  listened  dumbly, 
till  Bones  said : 

“  You  are  a  murderer — you  know  you  are 
a  murderer !  ” 

Then  Calvin  started  up,  and  with  a 
plunge  as  if  he  were  taking  some  one  by  the 
throat,  he  backed  that  some  one  into  a 


corner  and  held  him  there  while  he  said 
between  set  teeth : 

“  That  is  false  !  I  have  murdered  no  one ; 
you  know  that.” 

“  Do  I  ?  Listen.  You  hated  Philip  Cone. 
You  wanted  to  kill  him,  didn’t  you?  ” 

“  But  I  did  not  kill  him.  He  is  alive  and 
well  to-day  I  ” 

“But  why  didn’t  you  kill  him?  How 
tell  me  that?” 

“  You  know.” 

“  Yes,  I  do  know.  I  know  that  when  you 
sprang  for  Philip  Cone’s  throat  you  were 
blind  with  hate  ;  but  you  clutched  some  one, 
did  n’t  you?  ” 

Calvin  winced. 

“  Yes,  you  clutched  some  one ;  you 
thought  it  was  Philip  Cone,  but  the  next 
instant  you  saw  Philip  Cone  through  the 
glass  of  the  car  door  walking  leisurely  down 
the  aisle,  and  you  snatched  your  hands  away 
and  threw  yourself  off  the  train.” 

“Well,  but  you  see,  Bones,  according  to 
your  own  showing  I  did  not  kill  Philip 
Cone.” 

“Ho,  you  failed  to  accomplish  your  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  are  you  any  the  less  a  murderer  ?  ” 

Calvin  made  no  answer.  His  face  was 
getting  the  old,  wretched  look,  and  his  hold 
on  Bones  was  slowly  relaxing.  Bones  took 
swift  advantage  of  the  fact,  to  add  : 

“  Come  now,  Birge,  you  can  be  sensible  if 
you  will.  Let  us  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
matter.  You  know  that  you  wanted  and 
intended  to  kill  Philip  Cone,  but  somehow, 
some  way  you  were  prevented  from  accom¬ 
plishing  your  purpose.  How  honestly,  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  man  who  desires 
and  determines  to  kill  his  fellow,  and  the 
man  who  actually  kills  his  fellow  ?  That’s 
the  question  you  must  answer.” 

Calvin’s  hands  scarcely  held  Bones  now, 
but  he  heard  Bones  going  on  and  on.  How 
could  he  help  hearing  him  when  he  said: 

“  How  do  you  know  but  you  did  kill  some 
one  after  all  ?  What  about  that  man  found 
lying  just  where  Philip  Cone  would  have 
lain  if  it  had  been  he  that  you  clutched? 
Did  n’t  you  somehow  expect  to  find  Philip 
Cone  -when  you  took  Malony’s  lantern  and 
went  up  the  tracks?  Who  was  it  you 
clutched,  any  way  ?  Think  a  moment.  Don’t 
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you  remember  feeling  under  your  hand  a 
man’s  beard  that  somehow  broke  the  force 
of  your  grasp,  and  that  there  was  an  instant 
flash  of  wonder,  knowing  that  Philip  Cone’s 
face  was  always  smooth-shaven  ?  You  don’t 
remember?  Well,  I  think  I  do,  and  I’ve 
thought  it  over  a  good  many  times — a  good 
many  times.  And  you  don’t  know  how  the 
man  came  to  be  there,  between  the  tracks, 
dead  ?  You  don’t  know  for  a  certainty. 
No,  and  the  curse  of  it  is  that  you  never 
will  know  for  a  certainty.  You  think 
perhaps  that  I  don’t  know  how  night 
after  night  you  go  up  the  tracks  alone 
trying  to  remember,  trying  to  think  how  it 
might  have  been.  What  would  you  not 
give  to  know  just  how  that  man  came  to  his 
death?  But  you  never  will  know,  never, 
till  you  face  him  again,  as  face  him  you 
will  sometime,  somewhere.  Now  tell  me 
what  was  it  that  made  you  take  possession 
of  the  man’s  coat  and  hat  and  empty  pocket- 
book  and  put  them  in  your  grandfather’s 
room,  but  an  unconfessed  dread  that  you 
were  some  way  responsible  for  that  man’s 
death?  You  don’t  answer.” 

No,  Calvin  did  not  answer  ;  his  arms  fell 
by  his  side,  quite  releasing  Bones.  But 
Bones  would  not  go  away,  and  after  waiting 
a  little  he  said  in  a  low,  grieved  tone : 

“  After  all,  it  is  not  the  knowing  or  the 
not  knowing  just  how  far  you  are  guilty,  it 
is  the  fact  that  you  are  guilty  at  all.  Think 
that  a  few  months  ago  you  were  as  white 
and  clean  as  any  man  who  walks  this  earth. 
You  had  nothing  to  hide ;  you  were  not 
ashamed  of  your  own  thoughts;  you  were 
not  afraid  of  me — Bones, — we  were  friends 
then.  You  were  a  happy  man  and  you 
did  n’t  know  it.  What  was  the  little  trouble 
about  the  loss  of  your  funds,  and  the  sorrow 
and  chagrin  connected  with  your  love  for 
Cicily,  compared  with  the  stain,  the  blot 
that  rests  on  you  now  ?  You  say  that  no 
one  else  knows  that  you  are  a  guilty  man — 
that  no  one  else  ever  will  know  that  you  are 
a  guilty  man,  since  there  is  nothing  to  be 
detected  or  confessed  that  any  law  in  the 
land  could  lay  hold  upon.  That  is  true ; 
but  you  see,  Birge,  I  have  known  you  a  long 
time.  I  have  been  away  inside  of  you  ;  I 
have  gotten  at  the  very  secret  of  your  secret, 


and  I  know  that  to-night  you  would  not 
care  if  all  the  world  said  that  you  were 
guilty,  if  only  you  knew  yourself  to  be  inno¬ 
cent.  It  is  not  the  opinion  of  others  that  is 
so  dear  to  you,  it  is  your  own  opinion  of 
yourself.  It  is  the  certainty  that  you  have 
despoiled  and  dishonored  yourself,  Calvin 
Birge,  that  makes  you  stand  here  in  the 
dark  and  wring  your  hands.  It  is  bitter,  it 
is  hard;  there  is  nothing  so  cruel  as  the 
consciousness  of  guilt.  Listen  !  Mitchell  is 
singing  again.  Happy  Mitchell !  innocent 
Mitchell !  How  often  you  have  blamed 
Mitchell.  Ah,  if  you  were  only  half  as 
good  as  Mitchell— if  you  were  only  a  tenth 
part  as  good  as  Mitchell !  And  there  is  your 
mother,  your  loving,  trusting  mother,  who 
thinks  there  is  no  one  so  good  as  her  son 
Calvin.  Do  you  think  you  are  fit  to  receive 
her  love  and  trust?  It  would  kill  her  to 
know  just  what  you  are.  You  a  living  lie — 
a  whited  sepulcher,  a  murderer.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  wring  your  hands.  What,  tears  ! 
tears  on  a  man’s  face.  You  think  perhaps 
that  I  like  to  say  these  things — that  I  like 
to  know  that  you  are  wretched.  Ah,  Birge, 
did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  could 
not  hurt  yourself  without  hurting  me  also  ? 
Your  loss  is  my  loss ;  your  dishonor  my  dis¬ 
honor.  We  go  together,  you  and  I.” 

Birge  could  bear  this  no  longer.  He  threw 
himself  out  of  the  room  and  down  into  the 
library,  and  after  two  or  three  turns  about 
the  library  like  a  hunted,  desperate  creature, 
he  lighted  all  the  burners,  and  in  a  pause  of 
the  music  Mitchell  heard  him  calling  cheerily 
from  the  foot  of  the  stairs  : 

“  Come,  Miss  Stanhope — come,  mother — 
come,  Mitchell — let ’s  have  a  game  of  crib- 
bage.  I  feel  just  like  it  to-night.” 

“  All  right,  Cal,”  was  shouted  back  from 
Mitchell’s  corner,  and  they  filed  down  one 
after  another.  A  gay  party  sat  about  the 
study  table.  For  once,  Mitchell  found  in 
Calvin  his  match  at  repartee.  Miss  Stan¬ 
hope  looked  at  him  with  curious  interest  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  blundered,  giving  away 
w’hen  she  should  have  played  trumps,  for 
Calvin  with  flushed  cheeks  and  glowing 
eyes  really  looked  magnificent  to-night.  He 
might  not  be  so  proud  and  disagreeable 
when  one  came  to  know  him  well.  And 
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Mrs.  Birge — glad  Mrs.  Birge — thought  she 
had  never  seen  Calvin  so  gay  and  content. 
Grateful  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes  as  she 
thought  how  thankful  she  ought  to  be  for 
so  good  a  son. 

The  happy  autumn  slid  rapidly  away. 
Miss  Stanhope  was  with  her  pupils  a  certain 
portion  of  the  day,  and  when  she  was  at 
leisure  she  usually  found  Mitchell  at  leisure 
also.  Mrs.  Suavity  was  just  now  so  very 
busy  with  Lou’s  arrangements  and  Lou’s 
trousseau,  that  she  had  little  time  for  even 
that  dear  Mrs.  Birge.  “  Lou  you  know  is  to 
marry  that  agreeable  millionaire,  J.  Stubbs 
Smythe,  whom  we  met  at  the  mountains  last 
summer.  One  would  scarcely  expect  Lou  to 
fancy  a  man  so  much  older  than  herself,  but 
there  is  no  accounting  for  a  girl’s  fancies, 
and  Lou  was  always  peculiar,  you  know.” 
Mitchell  endeavored  to  console  himself,  and 
entertain  Miss  Stanhope  at  the  same  time. 
There  were  long  walks  beyond  the  city  limits 
in  search  of  ferns  and  autumn  leaves,  and 
sometimes  Calvin  caught  an  hour  and  drove 
his  mother  out  to  the  rendezvous,  and  there 
were  dainty  picnics  and  gay  junketings,  in 
which  Mrs.  Birge  lived  her  youth  over  again, 
with  the  difference  that  she  was  happier,  far 
happier,  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  youth. 
At  home  there  were  long,  co$y  chats  in  the 
family  sitting-room,  readings  and  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  library,  and  songs  and  dreams 
in  Mitchell’s  corner.  Apparently  there  was 
never  so  much  comfort  and  quiet  happiness 
on  the  Seaborn  estate  as  now. 

November  was  like  a  long,  Indian  sum¬ 
mer  day.  Mrs.  Birge  often  stood  at  an  open 
window,  as  in  an  outer  doorway,  looking 
through  the  still,  hazy  atmosphere,  musing 
upon  the  Celestial  City  whose  foundations 
of  precious  stones  and  gates  of  pearl  she 
could  almost  discern.  She  had  all  her  life 
feared  death ;  not  the  being  dead,  but  the 
dying,  the  losing  consciousness,  the  yielding- 
up  of  life,  the  leaving  all  things  that  she 
knew  for  all  things  that  she  knew  not.  But 
latterly  even  that  dread  was  fading  away. 
It  seemed  sometimes  as  if  it  were  as  easy  to 
die  as  to  step  out  of  the  door  of  her  house 
into  the  grounds  that  surrounded  her  house. 
And  then  what  wonderful  things  lay  be¬ 
yond.  Her  blood  ran  swift  and  warm  as 


she  thought  that  there  she  should  see  Him 
who  had  so  loved  her,  and  had  died  for  her. 
She  used  to  read  :  “  He  that  loveth  father 
or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of 
me;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter 
more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me  ” —  and 
it  had  seemed  to  her  a  hard  saying.  How 
could  she  love  Him  whom  she  had  not  seen 
more  than  she  loved  these  precious  sons  who 
were  all  of  life  to  her?  How  could  she? 
She  did  not  know ;  she  never  could  have 
told  the  process.  She  knew  only  the  fact, 
that  she  now  loved  Him  better  than  father 
or  mother,  better  than  her  sons,  better  than 
her  own  life.  And  she  longed  sometimes 
with  a  restless  longing  to  speed  away  to 
Him,  to  see  Him,  to  know  Him,  to  love  Him 
without  let  or  hindrance.  And  yet,  never 
had  life  seemed  so  sweet,  never  had  she  so 
desired  to  live,  and  she  did  not  attempt  to 
explain  the  paradox. 

She  stood  thus  in  the  outer  door-way  one 
sunny  afternoon,  her  thoughts  reaching  out 
beyond  all  things  visible,  but  ever  and  anon 
returning  to  the  smallest  affairs  concerning 
her  daily  life  ;  the  ordering  of  the  morrow’s 
breakfast ;  the  loose  lock  on  the  store-room 
door ;  the  garments  to  be  mended  and 
folded  ;  hearing  through  all  Mitchell  at  the 
organ,  playing  in  a  dreamy,  desultory  man¬ 
ner.  Sometimes  he  sang  alone,  sometimes 
Miss  Stanhope’s  voice  glided  in,  a  full,  rich 
undertone.  Sometimes  they  chatted  to¬ 
gether  and  Mitchell’s  laughter  came  ring¬ 
ing  down  the  stairs.  How  happy  they  were  ! 
A  thought  that  had  been  in  Mrs.  Birge ’s 
mind  many  times  of  late  came  again,  and 
she  turned  to  go  up  the  stairs.  She  could 
think  easier  there.  And  she  thought  as  she 
went  slowly  step  by  step  hearing  the  voices 
above : 

“  Yes,  Miss  Stanhope  is  just  the  one  for 
Mitchell.  Her  steadiness  and  thoroughness 
are  exactly  the  qualities  he  needs  to  insure 
success  in  any  undertaking.  She  has  a  fine 
presence,  she  is  a  Seaborn,  too, — there’s 
good  blood  in  her  veins.  She  would  be  not 
only  worthy,  but  a  real  acquisition  to  the 
family.” 

Another  step  up  the  stairway  and  she 
thought:  “It  is  a  pity  that  neither  have 
any  money  to  speak  of,  but  they  are  both 
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young  yet;  they  must  wait.”  A  long  pause, 
for  it  was  harder  going  up  the  stairs  than 
formerly,  and  she  added  :  “  Yes,  she  would 

make  him  an  excellent  wife,  and  she  would 
be  such  a  comfort  to  me  as  I  grow  older. 
Who  knows  but  I  may  yet  hold  grandchil¬ 
dren  in  my  arms  ?  ” 

The  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun  came  in 
through  the  western  windows,  making  broad 
paths  of  light  across  the  uppeT  hall,  resting 
like  a  benediction  upon  her  head  as  she 
came  slowly  up  the  long  stairway.  Mitchell 
was  playing  lightly,  softly,  some  tender 
thing  that  came  up  in  his  memory ;  Miss 
Stanhope  was  bending  over  a  book,  and 
Mrs.  Birge  was  thinking  :  “  How  sweet  life 
is  !  How  much  I  have  to  be  thankful  for  !  ” 
A  little  farther  on  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
music,  and  Mrs.  Birge’s  thoughts  came  back 
to  Mitchell,  and  she  said  :  “  When  I  get  to 
my  room  I  will  ask  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
bless  Mitchell  and  Relief,  and  to  make  a 
straight  and  pleasant  path  for  them  to  walk 
in  to  the  end  of  their  days.” 

Suddenly  Mitchell’s  voice  broke  out,  ex¬ 
ultant,  filling  all  the  space  from  the  vaulted 
roof  to  the  outer  doors,  singing  : 

“Arise  and  shine  in  youth  immortal, 

Thy  light  is  come,  thy  King  appears, 

Beyond  the  century’s  swinging  portal, 

Breaks  a  new  dawn — the  thousand  years.’* 

The  voice  and  the  words  thrilled  her  as 
never  before.  She  was  visibly  moved  and 
shaken.  One  step  more  and  she  would  be 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  She  would  sit  on 
the  upper  landing  and  rest.  She  had  often 
done  that  of  late.  And  on  the  upper  land¬ 
ing  she  sat  down,  her  clasped  hands  resting 
against  a  baluster — her  forehead  resting  on 
her  hands.  The  sunlight  still  lingered  on  her 
bowed  head  and  Mitchell  was  still  singing, 

“  Breaks  a  new  dawn — breaks  a  new  dawn.” 

An  hour  later  Calvin  came  hastily  up  the 
stairs.  He  had  a  new  scheme  for  the  evening, 
something  to  make  time  fly  faster.  Twilight 
brooded  in  the  halls.  He  heard  the  murmur 
of  voices  above,  Mitchell  and  Miss  Stan¬ 
hope  talking  in  undertones.  Suddenly  he 
saw  some  one  sitting  on  the  upper  landing, 
and  he  put  his  hand  on  his  mother’s  shoulder’. 

“  Mother,”  he  said,  surprised  at  finding 
her  there,  “  mother  !  ” 


There  was  no  answer.  Was  she  asleep? 
He  stooped  and  touched  her  head.  It  fell 
heavily  one  side,  the  clasped  hands  dropped 
into  his,  and  they  were  quite  cold. 

“  Mitchell  ?  ”  he  called,  and  there  was 
something  in  the  tone  that  brought  Mitchell 
instantly. 

“  What  is  it,  Cal  ?  What ’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  answered  Calvin  in  a  strange, 
repressed  voice,  “  nothing,  only  my  mother 
has  swooned.  Open  the  door  into  her  room 
and  get  a  light.”  But  he  knew  as  well  then 
as  he  knew  an  hour  later,  that  she  would 
answer  him  no  more,  call  he  never  so  loud 
or  long. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Lodgings  had  been  taken  at  St.  Germain’s 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Cicily,  in  charge 
of  Miss  Sedge,  nurse  and  traveling  compan¬ 
ion,  passed  long,  quiet  days  while  Philip 
Cone  went  hither  and  thither,  restlessly  fill¬ 
ing  up  his  time.  He  inspected  road-beds  and 
bridges,  examined  the  running  stock  of  va¬ 
rious  railroads,  and  was  interested  with  all 
manner  of  civil  engineering  feats.  He  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  things  that  he  could 
understand.  He  had  attempted  to  study 
Cicily,  but  the  more  he  studied  her  the  more 
inexplicable  she  became,  and  at  last  he  gave 
it  up  with  the  reiteration  that  he  never 
could  “understand  a  woman,”  and  wisely 
turned  her  over  to  Miss  Sedge. 

With  or  without  her  own  consent,  Cicily 
was  slowly  regaining  health  and  strength. 
Everything  about  her  was  new  and  strange, 
and  she  could  not  avoid  being  interested 
and  gradually  drawn  away  from  contempla¬ 
tion  of  herself.  Miss  Sedge  was  strong, 
quiet  and  sensible,  if  not  sympathetic,  and 
was  as  healthful  and  bracing  as  a  north¬ 
west  wind.  Cicily  was  growing  ashamed  of 
her  long  and  apparently  causeless  fits  of 
crying,  her  periods  of  obstinate  silence,  and 
her  habit  of  keeping  her  eyes  closed  when 
Philip  Cone  was  in  her  presence.  Cicily 
never  knew  from  what  depths  this  plain, 
strong  but  womanly  woman  saved  her, 
simply  because  with  all  her  perverseness 
and  obstinacy,  Miss  Sedge  loved  her.  Fort¬ 
unately  or  unfortunately,  Cicily  could  no 
more  live  without  loving  than  she  could  live 
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without  breathing.  She  had  loved  Mother 
Goodenough  with  all  her  heart,  and  she  had 
loved  Lou  Suavity  with  a  fervor  that  some¬ 
times  astonished  that  blue-eyed  maiden  ;  and 
now,  though  Miss  Sedge  did  not  believe  in 
broken  hearts  and  never  allowed  Cicily  to 
compromise  herself  by  sickly  or  sentimental 
confidences,  she  began  to  love  Miss  Sedge 
and  to  care  for  her  opinion,  which  thus  be¬ 
came  an  important  factor  in  Cicily’s  final 
recovery.  Philip  Cone  had  manifested  his 
usual  felicitous  judgment  of  individuals  by 
his  choice  of  nurse  and  companion  for  the 
woman  he  could  not  understand. 

To-day,  Cicily  had  been  out  for  a  long 
drive  with  Miss  Sedge,  and  was  now  resting 
in  her  own  room,  watching  the  moving 
shadows  on  the  wall  where  the  western  sun¬ 
light  came  in  through  the  open  windows, 
hearing  the  roll  of  organ  tones  from  the 
church  across  the  way  where  vesper  services 
were  being  held.  From  time  to  time,  she 
caught  the  high  tones  of  voices,  singing  a 
familiar,  intercessory  hymn  that  has  voiced 
the  pleadings  of  sad  hearts  for  ages.  She 
followed  in  thought  the  lower  tones  which 
failed  to  reach  her  ear,  and  before  she  was 
aware  had  joined  the  services  of  the  wor¬ 
shipers  she  could  not  see.  Miss  Sedge,  in 
an  adjoining  room,  smiled  as  she  heard  the 
clear,  young  voice,  softly  singing,  and 
added  her  own  petition  to  the  closing  strain : 

“  Father  have  mercy,  thro’  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Amen.” 

“  What !  singing  ?  ”  said  a  pleased  voice, 
and  Cicily  looked  up  to  see  Philip  Cone 
standing  near,  his  hands  filled  with  letters 
and  papers.  He  had  unexpectedly  returned 
from  one  of  his  many  excursions  and  had 
gotten  possession  of  the  mail  that  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  his  absence.  Cicily’s  first 
impulse  was  to  shut  her  eyes,  but  the  soften¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  hymn  was  upon  her  and 
she  opened  them  again,  languidly  smiling. 
Grateful  for  even  so  faint  a  smile,  he  stooped 
to  touch  with  tender  caress  the  radiant  hair. 
Ah !  how  he  loved  this  perplexing  child- 
woman,  who  seemed  to  care  as  little  for  his 
love  as  the  bare  earth  for  the  sunshine. 
But  she  would  love  him  in  time — he  be¬ 
lieved  that,  and  it  made  him  patient  with 
her,  and  enabled  him  to  go  on  day  by  day 


making  as  little  demand  upon  her  as  one 
would  make  upon  a  sick  child. 

“  Letters,  little  one  ;  letters  from  home,” 
said  he  cheerily. 

Cicily’s  pale  face  flushed  for  a  moment, 
and  the  clasped  hands  held  each  other  with 
a  closer  grasp,  but  she  did  not  move  or  speak. 

“  Here  is  a  letter  from  Lou,”  said  he  hold¬ 
ing  out  a  dainty  missive. 

“  Lou  writes  to  you,  then  ” — glancing  at 
the  address,  without  taking  the  proffered  let¬ 
ter. 

“  Yes,  she  wrote  some  time  ago  that  she 
was  about  to  be  married,  and — ” 

“  Lou  about  to  be  married  ?  ”  interrupted 
Cicily  raising  her  head  and  looking  with 
startled  earnestness  in  Philip  Cone’s  face. 

“  Yes.  Did  I  not  tell  you  ?  I  intended  to 
tell  you.  I  answered  that  letter  inclosing  a 
draft  as  a  wedding  present.  This  letter  tells 
of  the  marriage,  and  other  things  that  I 
thought  might  interest  you.” 

“Who  has  she  married?”  It  was  more 
a  cry  than  a  question,  and  Philip  Cone 
looked  wonderingly  at  the  white  lips  and 
the  brown  eyes  filled  with  fear. 

“  J.  Stubbs  Smythe.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Cicily  suddenly  catching  her 
suspended  breath.  She  half  smiled,  her  head 
fell  languidly  back  in  the  pillow ;  she  had 
lost  all  interest  in  the  matter. 

“  Shall  I  read  you  the  letter  ?  ”  he  asked 
at  length. 

“  If  you  please,”  she  answered  indiffer¬ 
ently. 

He  read  it  leisurely,  glancing  now  and 
then  at  the  white  face  on  the  pillow,  with 
a  swift  interrogation  that  would  have  re¬ 
minded  Cicily  if  she  had  seen  it  of  Mrs. 
Suavity  when  that  lady  was  on  her  mental 
voyages  of  discovery.  H othing  however  was 
to  be  discovered  but  weariness  and  ennui, 
and  they  were  old  discoveries.  He  folded 
the  letter  to  lay  it  aside,  when  he  saw  a  line 
of  writing  running  around  the  margin  of 
the  paper.  Turning  it,  he  read  : 

“  Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  hear 
that  Mrs.  Birge  is  dead.  She  died  very  sud¬ 
denly  some  time  ago.  Rumor  hath  it  that 
one  or  both  of  her  sons  are  to  be  married 
presently.” 

A  quick  movement  of  the  hitherto  mo- 
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tionless  figure  drew  his  eyes  to  Cicily.  The 
clasped  hands  had  gone  up  to  the  throat, 
as  if  she  were  choking,  and  he  saw  the 
white  lips  quivering  as  the  face  turned  away 
and  hid  itself  in  the  pillow.  Philip  Cone 
was  not  a  dull  man ;  and  yet,  somehow,  the 
things  nearest  to  him  were  the  things  of 
which  he  knew  the  least.  In  the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  next  two  or  three  minutes 
he  thought  he  heard  a  sob.  “  Was  Cicily 
grieved  because  Mrs.  Birge  had  died  ?  She 
had  seen  little  of  Mrs.  Birge.  Or  was  it — ” 
He  did  not  finish  the  question,  even  to  him¬ 
self.  With  a  startled  look  he  picked  up  his 
hat  and  set  it  straight  on  his  head,  and  with 
his  eyes  on  the  shrinking  figure  he  said 
quietly,  but  with  a  certain  precision  : 

“  So  Mrs.  Birge  is  dead.  She  was  a  good 
mother.  Her  sons  suffer  a  great  loss  ;  but 
if  they  marry  perhaps  the  loss  will  be  m  ade  up 
in  their  wives.”  Bending  to  observe  Cicily 
more  closely,  he  added :  “  I  thought  the 
younger  son  had  a  liking  for  Lou — he  was 
always  at  the  house.  If  lie  marries  to  prove 
that  he  is  not  heart-broken  he  will  not  be 
the  first  man  who  has  treated  himself  in 
that  way.”  The  face  was  pressed  closer  in 
the  pillow,  but  that  was  all,  and  after  a 
pause  he  said,  slowly :  “  As  for  Calvin  I 
pity  the  woman  he  marries ;  there ’s  a  devil 
in  him.  I  remember  how  the  fellow  looked 
when  I  told  him  'that  I  was  going  to  take 
you  abroad  for  a  number  of  years  ;  though 
to  be  sure  that  was  nothing  to  him,  and — ” 

He  stopped  there,  for  suddenly  the  clasped 
hands  had  left  the  throat  and  were  stretched 
above  the  head.  The  strained  figure  was 
an  agonized  protest,  against— what  ?  He 
had  not  intimated  to  Cicily  that  they  were 
to  remain  abroad  for  a  number  of  years,  for 
the  reason  that  no  such  thought  had  entered 
his  head  till  he  spoke.  Was  it  that  which 
she  could  not  endure  ?  or  was  it — ?  He  would 
know.  He  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder 
and  tried  to  turn  her  face  to  the  light,  while 
he  said  in  that  low,  stern  tone  which  she 
had  never  heard  : 

“Cicily,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Tell  me.” 

She  flung  herself  beyond  his  reach  with  a 
single  spring,  and  facing  him  with  dilating 
eyes,  said, 

“  Keep  away— keep  away  !  ”  Even  while 


she  spoke,  she  reeled,  beat  the  air  with  her 
hands  and  before  he  could  reach  her  fell  for¬ 
ward  insensible.  All  that  care,  treatment, 
and  change  of  scene  had  done  to  rebuild  her 
health  and  strength  had  been  undone  in  an 
instant. 

Miss  Sedge  was  called  and  Philip  Cone 
went  for  a  physician.  Once  out  of  doors 
he  groaned.  That  was  the  beginning  of  his 
habit  of  groaning  when  he  was  alone.  Be¬ 
fore  he  reached  the  physician’s  office  a  defi¬ 
nite  change  in  his  plans  for  the  future  had 
been  made.  Cicily  would  not  return  to 
America  for  years,  perhaps  never.  When  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  return  he  would 
leave  her  in  Miss  Sedge’s  care.  The  reasons 
for  this  change  he  dared  not  face,  just  yet. 
All  men  have  seasons  of  cowrardice.  Philip 
Cone  had  his  now. 

In  justice  to  the  man  it  must  be  said  that 
w  hen  he  married  Cicily  he  believed  that  he 
was  doing  the  greatest  possible  kindness  to 
a  friendless,  homeless  girl,  in  need  of  every¬ 
thing.  He  loved  her  wdth  all  his  heart,  but 
his  love  had  its  beginning  in  compassion. 
There  had  been  a  very  sincere  desire  to  help 
and  shield  her,  apart  from  any  selfish  con¬ 
sideration.  Perhaps  his  love  had  not  been 
so  thoroughly  unselfish  as  to  make  him  de¬ 
sire  her  happiness  at  the  expense  of  his  own, 
but  he  would  have  hesitated  long  before  do¬ 
ing  anything  that  he  believed  would  make 
her  at  all  unhappy.  That  Cicily  had,  could 
or  would  care  for  any  one  but  himself,  had 
not  hitherto  entered  his  thought ;  even  now, 
he  felt  like  flinging  the  suggestion  contempt¬ 
uously  aside,  but  as  he  walked  on  with  his 
hat  down  over  his  eyes  he  groaned  again. 

All  night  Calvin  Birge  had  sat  beside  the 
study  table,  motionless,  with  folded  arms  and 
chin  fallen  upon  his  breast,  helplessly  hear¬ 
ing  the  iterated  and  reiterated  accusations  of 
Bones.  The  burden  he  had  so  long  borne 
alone  had  become  intolerable,  and  to-night 
despair  was  fastening  itself  upon  him. 
Bones  said  truly  that  it  mattered  little  to 
Calvin  Birge  what  any  one  else  thought  of 
him,  so  long  as  he  thought  well  of  himself ; 
and  it  availed  nothing  that  all  the  world 
thought  well  of  him,  now  that  he  could  no 
longer  think  well  of  himself.  The  loss  of 
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his  self-respect  was  an  overwhelming  loss,  an 
irreparable  loss.  His  anguish  of  spirit  came 
not  from  the  thought  that  he  had  injured 
any  one  else,  or  that  he  had  injured  whatever 
lay  back  of  any  one  else,  but  that  he  had  in¬ 
jured  himself, — Calvin  Seaborn  Birge.  He 
seemed  to  see  himself  as  he  saw  the  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  Cicily’s  marriage  certificate 
was  written,  white  and  fair,  till  that  huge, 
black  blot  fell  upon  it,  staining  and  befouling 
it  forever.  He  dwelt  on  the  blot  till  he  saw 
only  the  blot.  In  his  solitary  moments  it 
was  ever  before  his  eyes  ;  the  grave  was  not 
deep  enough  to  hide  it ;  eternity  was  not 
long  enough  to  wear  it  out ;  he  must  live 
forever  and  forever  with  this  ghost  of  his 
murdered  self.  Knowledge  is  ofttimes  a 
bitter  fruit.  He  knew  that  no  injury  is  so 
great  as  the  injury  a  man  does  to  himself. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  he  hated  himself  ! 
What  wonder  that  the  days  became  a  per¬ 
petual  judgment  day,  his  own  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  sitting  upon  the  throne  ?  He  had  been 
over  and  over  his  sin  till  it  had  worn  deep 
mental  ruts  in  which  his  thoughts  plodded 
inexorably,  pursued  by  a  tireless  remorse 
that  was  no  way  akin  to  repentance.  He 
grieved  over  the  effect  of  the  sin,  not  over 
the  sin  itself. 

The  death  of  his  mother  had  broken  vio¬ 
lently  in  upon  this  dreary  intensity  of 
thought.  It  saved  him  from  madness,  or 
from  that  hardness  of  heart  that  would  have 
made  all  manner  of  evil  easy,  if  not  desira¬ 
ble,  followed  only  by  instinctive  likes  or 
dislikes.  His  love  for  his  mother  had  been 
one  of  the  elements  of  his  life,  as  exacting 
and  as  jealous  as  the  love  of  a  man  for  his 
wife.  With  him  it  was  ever  my  mother ; 
with  Mitchell  it  was  always  our  mother. 
Calvin  would  have  shared  his  affection  with 
no  one,  Mitchell  would  have  shared  it 
with  all  the  world  if  only  he  had  all  that  he 
needed  himself.  But  Mitchell  was  the  one 
who  complained— the  one  who  could  not 
have  his  mother  dead — the  one  who  accused 
the  Lord  of  dealing  hardly  with  them.  Cal¬ 
vin  said  nothing,  he  grimly  held  himself  to 
bear  it.  God  was  punishing  him.  So  much 
for  his  Puritan  blood.  Then  came  the 
question,  for  it  was  a  logical  head,  “  Why 
should  God  punish  him  since  he  had  sinned 


only  against  himself?,  since  he  alone  must 
bear  the  consequence  ?  ”  He  pondered  the 
question  while  he  kept  steadfast  watch  in 
the  cold,  stately  parlors,  where  the  still  form 
of  his  mother  lay,  awaiting  burial,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Seaborn  traditions. 

Into  this  room  Mitchell  often  came,  filled 
with  self-reproach,  shaken  with  passionate 
sorrow,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  dead  face 
would  go  out  again  in  a  delirium  of  rebell¬ 
ious  grief.  Miss  Stanhope  quieted  him 
only  to  find  the  same  storm  raging  when 
she  met  him  again.  She  had  for  him  a 
great  compassion, — an  almost  heart-break¬ 
ing  compassion, — but  ever  and  anon  her 
thoughts  went  down  to  the  man  who  paced 
the  room  below,  as  white,  as  patient  and 
almost  as  cold  as  the  form  he  unceasingly 
watched,  feeling  that  though  she  understood 
it  not,  there  was  a  grief  too  deep  to  be 
touched  even  by  compassion. 

The  last  night  of  the  watch  Mitchell 
came  into  the  room  and  begged  Calvin  to 
leave  him  alone  with  his  mother,  and  there 
in  the  silence  and  the  dim  light,  kneeling 
beside  her,  he  confessed  to  her  his  sins,  en¬ 
treated  her  forgiveness  and  promised  to  fol¬ 
low  her  wishes  as  long  and  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  so.  Would  she  not 
be  near  him?  would  she  not  lead  him? 
though  he  should  see  her  and  know  her  no 
more.  It  was  months  since  Mitchell  Birge 
had  uttered  a  prayer;  he  had  doubted  if 
there  was  any  one  to  hear  if  he  prayed,  but 
now  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  pray  to 
his  mother ;  she  would  hear,  and  before  he 
was  aware  he  was  praying,  not  to  his  mother, 
but  to  his  mother’s  God,  a  broken,  incoher¬ 
ent  prayer,  intelligent  only  to  Him  who 
knew  the  heart  of  Mitchell  Birge  better 
than  he  would  ever  know  it  himself. 

When  Calvin  returned  he  found  Mitchell 
standing  over  his  mother,  and  he  could  but 
accept  his  outstretched  hand.  A  lasting 
peace  was  here  sealed  between  the  brothers, 
but  it  was  Mitchell  who  made  acknowledg¬ 
ments,  Mitchell  who  craved  forgiveness, 
Mitchell  who  said  :  “  I  was  never  half  so 
good  as  you,  Cal,  but  be  patient  with  me, 
and  for  her  sake  let  there  be  no  more  un¬ 
kind  thoughts  or  feelings  between  us.” 

Then  came  the  funeral,  followed  by 
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dreary  days  in  a  dreary  house.  Miss  Stan¬ 
hope  went  away  and  the  brothers  were  left 
to  bear  their  loneliness  and  sorrow  as  best 
they  could.  Calvin  kept  steadily  at  his 
work,  but  Mitchell  could  do  nothing.  He 
wandered  about  the  house,  and  over  the 
grounds,  and  out  upon  the  street,  and  back 
again,  distressed  and  tempest-tossed,  like  a 
bark  that  in  fair  weather  has  drifted  upon  a 
shoal  and  lain  idly  rocking  till  the  storm 
came  and  the  wind  blew.  He  saw  his  peril 
but  saw  no  way  of  escape.  The  teachings 
and  beliefs  of  his  childhood  had  gone  for 
naught.  He  had  cast  them  aside  as  childish 
garments  and  now  found  himself  naked. 
He  had  questioned  and  doubted  till  he 
could  no  longer  believe  anything.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  lose  one’s  faith  than  to 
regain  it,  and  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us 
think,  a  mere  matter  of  the  will.  Mitchell 
Birge  was,  for  the  time  being,  as  much  inca¬ 
pacitated  for  believing  as  a  man  with 
broken  legs  is  incapacitated  for  walk¬ 
ing. 

The  instinct  of  scepticism  is  a  little  like 
the  instinct  of  hunting,  there  is  more  or  less 
of  it  in  every  human  being.  Many  a  man 
enters  upon  the  pursuit,  not  that  he  cares  for 
the  game — not  that  he  wishes  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  God  ;  not  that  he  would  satisfy 
himself  that  he  is  nothing,  going  nowhere, 
but  for  the  enjoyment,  the  zest  of  the  pur¬ 
suit.  To  a  brave  man  the  keenest  intellect¬ 
ual  pleasure  comes  from  what  he  calls  the 
pursuit  of  truth — the  hunting  of  truth  to  its 
lair ;  the  attempt  to  measure  the  ways,  and 
perhaps  the  thoughts  of  the  First  Cause.  But 
“  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord ;  ” 
and  if  the  man  gets  bewildered  and  lost, 
and  at  last  seems  to  himself  to  be  nothing, 
gone  nowhere,  he  has  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
or  a  destination  that  he  did  not  seek  to 
arrive  at  in  the  beginning — a  conclusion  and 
a  destination  that  is  far  from  being  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Lives  there  a  sceptic  who  deep  down 
in  his  own  heart  would  not  believe  in  the 
simplest  forms  of  Christianity  if  he  could  ? 
The  saddest,  the  most  pathetic  utterances, 
are  the  utterances  of  men  who  with  the 
farthest  and  subtlest  reach  of  thought  grasp 
only  negatives.  A  man  can  no  more  live  on 


negatives  then  he  can  live  on  stones ;  a 
negative  creed  is  the  creed  of  death. 

To  this  Mitchell  Birge  had  come,  for  he 
had  traveled  faster  than  he  knew.  The  de¬ 
lightful  hours  passed  in  reading  and  think¬ 
ing  and  communing  with  Mrs.  Suavity 
were  swift  but  perilous  hours.  He  had 
begun  to  feel  the  drift  of  the  current,  to 
question  and  to  doubt,  before  he  fell  in  with 
Mrs.  Suavity,  but  after  that  he  drifted  fast 
and  far ;  faster  and  farther  than  he  would 
ever  have  known  but  for  the  shock  of  his 
mother’s  death.  It  is  impossible  to  bury 
one  that  we  love,  as  Mitchell  loved  his 
mother,  and  feel  that  that  is  the  end.  She 
still  lived,  not  here  but  somewhere.  He 
would  have  gone  back  to  the  simple  faith  of 
his  childhood  if  he  could.  That  seemed  to 
him  no  longer  possible.  “Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  therein.”  How  hard  that  is! 
Could  there  be  a  straighter  gate,  a  narrower 
way? 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  tortured  himself 
needlessly.  Self-reproach  was  his  constant 
and  courted  companion.  He  had  grieved 
his  mother — he  had  gone  contrary  to  her 
wishes— he  had  killed  her,  he  said.  His 
only  intervals  of  anything  like  rest  came 
when  meeting  Miss  Stanhope  coming  and 
going  from  her  school;  she  talked  with  and 
comforted  him  in  her  quiet  but  confident 
way.  She  tried  to  persuade  him  that  he  was 
still  a  Christian,  that  he  needed  only  to  re¬ 
trace  his  steps  to  regain  his  los.t  peace  and 
comfort.  She  reminded  him  of  the  Pilgrim’s 
sleep  in  the  arbor  on  the  hill;  she  spoke  of 
Peter;  she  used  every  argument  and  induce¬ 
ment.  But  it  was  very  discouraging  work, 
for  the  next  day  he  was  as  deep  down  in 
the  slough  as  ever.  She  thought  it  a  hope¬ 
ful  symptom  when  he  began  to  complain. 
He  wished  he  could  take  things  as  easily  as 
Calvin.  Calvin  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way  undisturbed  by  their  mother’s 
death.  Calvin  could  never  have  loved  their 
mother  as  he  loved  her.  He  was  indignant, 
even,  that  Calvin  should  be  so  unmoved, 
that  he  should  be  so  calm  and  content  all 
this  while. 

Alas  1  how  little  they  knew  of  each  other 
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they  might  as  well  have  lived  each  in  a 
different  hemisphere.  The  solitary  break¬ 
fasts,  the  dreary  dinners,  the  still  house,  the 
long  days, — it  was  like  living  in  a  sepulcher. 

If  the  days  were  long  the  nights  were 
yet  longer.  Mitchell  retired  early,  in  self- 
defense,  he  said.  Sleep,  when  it  was  to  be 
had,  was  his  only  refuge.  Calvin  often  sat 
far  into  the  night,  Bones  steadfastly  keeping 
him  company ;  not  always  talking,  but  fre¬ 
quently  silent  hours  at  a  time.  Calvin 
sometimes  thought  that  this  dumb  presence 
with  its  accusative  attitude  was  harder  to 
endure  than  any  amount  of  vociferous  de¬ 
nunciation.  What  was  this  thing  that  he 
called  Bones,  and  whence  its  warrant  to 
accuse  or  reproach  ?  Bones  was  a  mystery 
to  Calvin,  a  growing  mystery.  Not  long 
ago  he  believed  that  he  had  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  Bones  ;  they  were  the  best  of  friends, 
consulting  pleasantly  about  all  matters  of 
interest,  differing  and  discussing,  but  rarely 
or  never  coming  to  an  open  quarrel.  Now 
all  this  had  changed.  Bones  seemed  to  be 
master,  and  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
reproach  and  accuse,  not  angrily,  but  sor¬ 
rowfully,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
Calvin  all  the  day  long.  He  thought  some¬ 
times  that  he  could  get  on  very  well  if  it 
was  n’t  for  Bones.  Bones  knew  everything 
that  he  had  done  or  had  intended  to  do,  and 
would  set  all  his  sins  in  order  before  his 
face.  There  was  no  deceiving  Bones,  but  if 
he  could  only  get  rid  of  him  some  way. 
He  had  a  suspicion  that  he  would  have  to 
face  Bones  forever,  and  that  would  be,  he 
thought,  the  most  frightful  punishment  ever 
meted  out  to  man. 

Bones  had  been  silent  for  hours,  and  Calvin 
sat  looking  in  upon  himself,  seeing  the  in¬ 
jury  he  had  done  and  feeling  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  ever  undoing  it,  till  he  groaned 
again  and  again  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 
“  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  ”  was  the 
burden  of  his  moan.  How  willingly  he 
would  have  gone  a  pilgrimage  on  his  knees, 
how  gladly  he  would  have  worked  like  a 
galley  slave  all  the  years  of  his  life,  if 
thereby  he  could  have  made  himself  white 
and  clean — if  thereby  he  could  once  more 
respect  and  think  well  of  himself.  Ah, 
what  was  it  to  be  clean  !  As  he  unlocked 


his  arms  for  a  fuller  breath  he  swept  a  book 
from  the  table  to  the  floor.  Replacing  it,  it 
fell  open  to  a  well-worn  page.  There  were 
passages  marked  by  his  mother’s  hand,  and 
he  stooped  to  read  : 

“Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniq¬ 
uity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  For  I 
acknowledge  my  transgressions :  and  my 
sin  is  ever  before  me.”  And  again  :  “  Hide 
thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  blot  out  all  mine 
iniquities.  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart, 
O  God;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me.” 

He  straightened  up  suddenly.  What ! 
Was  it  possible  that  he  could  be  made 
clean  ?  that  he  could  be  freed  from  this  tor¬ 
menting  sense  of  guilt?  He  clutched  the 
possibility  as  a  drowning  man  clutches  a 
straw.  With  eager,  feverish  haste  he  be¬ 
gan  and  read  the  psalm  through.  When  he 
came  to  “  Deliver  me  from  blood  guiltiness,” 
he  stopped,  stilled  and  awed.  Who  in  the 
far-off  past  had  made  confession  for  him  ? 
Had  another  trod  the  same  path  that  he 
was  treading,  and  had  that  other  found  a 
way  of  escape?  His  eye  fell  upon  the 
words  “Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter 
than  snow.”  Could  it  be  ?  Could  it  be  ? 

His  head  fell  again  upon  his  breast  and 
his  eyes  grew  dim.  He  was  listening  to 
another  voice ;  he  -  had  gone  back  to  his 
childhood,  to  a  Sabbath  evening  when  his 
mother,  as  she  was  wont  on  Sabbath  even¬ 
ings,  sat  reading  to  her  boys.  Mitchell  was 
at  her  feet  with  his  head  in  her  lap,  asleep. 
Her  hand  lay  lightly  on  the  brown  hair,  and 
in  the  stillness  and  the  fading  light  Calvin 
heard  her  reading,  slowly  : 

“  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord :  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow  : 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall 
be  as  wool.” 

Out  of  all  the  readings  and  teachings  of 
the  past  these  words  came  back  like  an  offer 
of  life  to  a  dying  man.  His  need  was  so 
great  that  he  did  not  stop  to  question  or  to 
doubt.  If  there  was  a  way  of  escape,  he 
must  find  it ;  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
washing  and  cleansing,  he  must  be  washed 
and  cleansed.  Bones  was  saying  tremu¬ 
lously,  eagerly  :  “  There  is  a  way  of  escape. 
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You  can  be  cleansed  ;  trust  it — try  it — now  ; 
not  to-morrow,  not  next  week,  now.” 

Calvin  drew  a  long  breath  and  rose  to  his 
feet.  The  night  had  been  long,  the  day 
was  at  hand.  He  opened  the  inner  blinds 
of  the  eastern  window.  With  uplifted  face 
he  saw  the  early  morning  light  quivering 
through  the  bare  tree-tops.  The  ever  re¬ 
curring  miracle  of  the  dawn,  bringing  the 
promise  of  all  good,  had  come  again.  It 
spoke  to  Calvin  Birge  as  never  before. 
With  a  swift  surrender  he  stretched  his 
arms  toward  the  coming  light,  and  cried  : 

“  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God ;  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me !  ” 

How  longhe  stood  with  his  hands  stretched 
toward  the  light  he  never  knew  ;  but  when 
at  last  his  arms  fell  by  his  side  his  face  was 
wet  with  tears  and  a  flood  of  sunlight  had 
broken  over  the  earth.  A  strange,  sweet 
and  very  tender  sense  of  forgiveness  had 
reached  his  troubled  soul,  and  he  fell  upon 
his  knees,  broken  in  spirit,  but  with  a  heart 
overflowing  with  gratitude— tearful,  solemn, 
glad. 

Whatever  theologians  may  say,  repent¬ 
ance  not  unfrequently  comes  after  the  per¬ 
ception  of  forgiveness.  It  came  to  Calvin 
Birge  now.  By  the  light  of  the  new  dawn 
that  was  rising  upon  him  he  saw  what  he 
had  not  perceived  hitherto,  that  in  sinning 
against  himself  he  had  sinned  against  his 
Maker.  The  thing  that  despoils  itself,  de¬ 
spoils  its  owner  ;  the  two  are  in  a  sense  one. 
The  cry  of  his  heart  was  now,  “  Against 
thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned.” 

He  went  to  his  work  that  day  with  a  sur¬ 
prising  sense  of  relief,  like  one  who  has 
suddenly  waked  from  a  troubled  dream. 
There  flowed  through  him  a  new,  strong 
current  of  peace,  that  made  all  duties  light 
and  easy.  An  unwonted  gentleness  was 
manifest  in  his  speech  and  manner,  and 
many  a  man  turned  to  look  at  the  some¬ 
thing  new  that  shone  in  his  face,  and  to 
wonder  what  had  happened  to  Mr.  Birge. 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  that  came  to 
Calvin  was,  “  I  must  tell  Mitchell,”  but  he 
shrank  from  that.  He  could  tell  almost  any 
one  more  easily  than  he  could  tell  Mitchell ; 
but  he  had  wronged  Mitchell,  he  had  sinned 
against  Mitchell,  and  it  was  right  that 
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he  should  tell  him  so,  even  at  the  risk 
of  losing  Mitchell’s  respect,  which  he  now 
found  was  very  dear  to  him.  Before  night, 
however,  he  was  not  only  willing  but  de¬ 
sired  to  tell  him.  And  when  the  duties  of 
the  day  were  done,  he  went  to  Mitchell  as 
he  stood  musing,  with  his  back  to  the  fire 
in  the  grate,  and  put  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  Mitchell  looked  up  quickly,  for 
Calvin  had  not  approached  him  in  that  way 
since  they  were  boys.  Something  about 
Calvin  had  puzzled  Mitchell  all  day,  and 
without  moving  he  looked  at  him  curiously 
now. 

“  Mitchell,”  said  Calvin  promptly,  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  low  tone  that  was  barely  steady, 
“  Mitchell,  I  have  without  reason  cherished 
hard  thoughts  and  bitter  feelings  against 
you  the  past  year.  I  have  never  been  con¬ 
siderate  enough,  and  I  have  often  spoken  to 
you  as  I  ought  not  to  speak.  Are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  forgive  me?” 

As  he  said  this  he  put  out  his  hand,  and 
Mitchell  grasped  it  instantly,  too  greatly 
astonished  to  answer.  With  a  swift,  intense 
questioning  he  looked  up  in  his  brother’s 
face  now  quite  near  his  own  ;  and  he  saw 
a  contrite,  tender,  but  manly  face, — a  new 
face,  a  transfigured  face, — and  in  a  voice  that 
had  a  glad  ring  to  it,  as  if  he  had  made  a 
rare  and  surprising  discovery,  he  said, 

“Why  Cal,  why  Cal,  you’re  a  Chris¬ 
tian  !  ” 

Moment  after  moment  passed  while  they 
stood  hand  locked  in  hand  before  either 
could  speak  again. 

They  sat  in  the  dim  fire-light  for  hours 
that  night.  This  was  an  exceptional  time, 
a  breaking  up  of  the  old  order  of  things  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  new,  and  in  the 
neutral  interval  Calvin  Birge  did  what  he 
had  never  done  before,  and  w'ould  probably 
never  do  again,  he  confided  wholly  and  ut¬ 
terly  in  some  one  outside  of  himself.  It 
was  a  relief,  for  this  once,  to  pour  into  hu¬ 
man  ears  all  the  pent-up  misery  of  the  past. 
He  turned  it  about,  his  affection  for  Cicily, 
his  jealousy  of  Mitchell,  his  hatred  of  Philip 
Cone,  and  the  terrible  thing  that  followed, 
in  thought  and  purpose,  but  God  grant  not 
in  deed.  He  brought  out  the  strange  coat 
and  hat  from  J udge  Seaborn’s  room,  and 
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went  over  all  the  details  of  that  night,  care¬ 
fully  showing  what  he  did  or  might  have 
done,  and  then  asked  Mitchell  if  there  was 
any  atonement  or  reparation  that  could  be 
made  ?  any  punishment  that  he  could  bear 
other  than  what  he  had  already  borne,  and 
must  continue  in  some  measure  to  bear  as 
long  as  memory  survived?  Calvin  had  a 
grave  respect  for  Mitchell’s  insight  and  opin¬ 
ion,  though  he  had  often  treated  contempt¬ 
uously  Mitchell’s  slowness  and  indecisiveness, 
which  was  a  direct  result  of  his  looking 
on  every  side  of  a  question  or  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  which  rendered  his  opinion,  when 
it  was  reached,  a  valuable  one.  If  Mitchell 
had  been  a  stranger  Calvin  could  have 
trusted  this  matter  to  him  better  than  to  any 
one  else.  He  waited,  motionless  and  silent, 
for  Mitchell’s  answer. 

Mitchell  sometimes  thought  that  his  life 
was  made  up  of  periods,  told  off  by  shocks  or 
surprises,  and  that  the  shock  or  surprise  of 
this  evening  had  more  to  do  in  molding 
and  modifying  the  rest  of  his  life  than  any 
previous  or  subsequent  shock  or  surprise. 
At  the  time,  however,  he  had  no  thought 
but  for  Calvin.  Never  hud  his  sympathies 
and  intuitions  been  so  quickened.  He  saw 
it  all,  presently,  with  that  judicial  and  al¬ 
most  supernatural  insight  with  which  he 
was  wont  to  see  things  that  did  not  concern 
himself.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done ; 
no  wrong  that  could  be  righted ;  no  earthly 
penalty  could  be  inflicted ;  no  compensation 
or  atonement  could  be  made ;  and  he  under¬ 
stood  that  it  was  all  the  harder  for  Calvin 
because  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  A 
compassion  too  tender  for  words  filled  his 
heart,  and  was  ever  after  uppermost,  in  think¬ 
ing  of  Calvin. 

When  they  parted  that  night,  it  was  with 


the  consciousness  that  a  new  bond  had  been 
cemented  between  them  that  nothing  could 
break;  and  with  the  tacit  but  unspoken 
agreement  that  this  thing  was  never  to  be 
touched  again  by  either.  It  was  to  be  sunk 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  thought  so  far  as 
Mitchell  was  concerned.  Before  they  separ 
rated  Mitchell  spoke  again  of  the  new  im¬ 
pulse  or  revelation  that  had  come  to  Calvin, 
and  he  said, 

“How  glad  our  mother  would  be!” 

“How  glad  my  mother  is,”  said  Calvin. 

“Ah,”  thought  Mitchell  with  infinite  sad¬ 
ness,  “that  is  the  difference  between  us — 
he  Jcnows  and  I  don’t;  he  is  a  Christian  and 
I  am  not.  I  have  not  been  over  the  ground 
that  he  has  been  over;  no  such  revelation 
has  ever  come  to  me ;  I  shall  never  see  things 
as  he  sees  them.”  And  it  did  notoccurtohim 
to  question  the  meaning  of  his  gladness 
that  such  a  revelation  had  come  to  Calvin, 
or  to  ask  how  or  why  he  came  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  Calvin  was  a  Christian. 

It  was  years  before  he  came  to  understand 
that  the  difference  was  an  inherent  differ¬ 
ence.  Calvin  would  never  be  tormented  by 
doubts.  He  saw  but  one  side  of  a  thing, 
and  he  saw  that  very  clearly.  Whatever  he 
accepted  he  accepted  without  reservation 
and  once  for  all;  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
he  would  be  a  better  or  wiser  man  for  the 
difference  born  in  him. 

When  they  parted  that  night  Calvin 
thought,  “Mitchell  has  always  been  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  Mitchell  will  never  need  to  repent  as  I 
need  to  repent.”  It  seemed  to  him  then 
that  his  whole  life  must  be  a  life  of  repent¬ 
ance,  a  going  softly  in  remembrance  of  the 
past.  One  thing  however  comforted  him; 
Bones  had  become  gentle,  tender,  loving; 
no  longer  to  be  dreaded  or  avoided. 


ONE  SUNDAY  MORNING. 

The  tearful  smiles  and  the  smiling  tears  rushing  on  over  the  Wilbraham  mountains 
of  an  April  sky  came  down  from  the  west-  to  meet  the  morning  sun.  The  snow  had 
ern  hills,  chasing  each  other  across  the  gone,  leaving  not  a  trace  of  its  chilling 
green  meadows  and  the  blue  river,  resting  a  breath,  and  the  black  mud  of  the  highways 
moment  on  the  city  roofs  and  spires,  then  was  baked  to  a  hard  macadam.  Blue  birds 
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and  robins  were  no  longer  monopolized  by 
the  artist  of  Crescent  Hill,  but  shouted  and 
screamed  for  joy  along  the  slopes  and 
wooded  bluffs  from  Mill  River  to  Rock  Rim- 
mon.  Every  sense  was  thrilled  with  the 
evidence  of  life  and  light.  We  could  almost 
hear  the  sprouting  grass,  the  swelling  seeds 
and  the  bursting  buds,  even  as  we  felt  the 
warm  air  and  saw  the  changing,  softening 
hues  on  earth  and  sky.  There  was  a  per¬ 
vading  sense  of  wondrous  and  beneficent 
activity  in  the  visible  universe  of  God,  and 
whatever  the  day  might  be  to  poor,  over¬ 
worked  humanity,  Nature  was  in  her  blith¬ 
est,  busiest  mood. 

Our  Sunday  morning  breakfast  had  been 
consumed  with  grateful  hearts  and  good  ap¬ 
petites, — there  is  an  intimate  connection,  by 
the  way,  between  gratitude  and  sound  di¬ 
gestion  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  dyspeptics  say 
grace  in  a  perfunctory  fashion — and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day  was  about  to  begin.  Moved 
by  the  ambition  to  be  a  pioneer  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  and  worthy  cause,  I  remarked  to  Mrs. 
John  that  this  promised  to  be  a  fine  day  for 
church,  at  the  same  time  alluding  to  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  success  in  that  direction  on  a 
former  occasion.  To  my  surprise  and  slight 
chagrin,  for  I  expected  at  least  a  smile  of 
approval,  Mrs.  John  announced  decidedly 
“  We  are  not  going  to  church  to-day.” 

“Indeed!  Why  not?” 

Church  must  come  to  us.  You  wished 
to  be  excused  the  other  day  because  you 
were  writing  a  sermon  yourself.  Now  you 
can  stay  home  and  preach  it.” 

But  my  crude  essay  will  be  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  magnificent  discourse  we  shall 
hear  in  the  city.” 

“  Very  true.  But  sister  Jane  is  an  inva¬ 
lid  and  cannot  ride  or  walk  to  church.  The 
boys’  spring  suits  are  still  unfinished,  and 
moreover  you  need  the  practice.” 

As  further  argument  seemed  useless  I 
merely  reminded  her  that  we  are  exhorted 
not  to  neglect  assembling  ourselves  together, 
which  means,  of  course,  going  to  church. 
To  which  she  replied  that  we  have  also  the 
Master’s  promise,  which  is  better  than  Paul’s 
advice,  that  He  will  be  with  us  whenever 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His 
name. 
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“  We  must  first  organize  the  Sunday- 
school,”  said  she. 

“  Are  we  to  have  a  Sunday-school  as  well 
as  a  sermon  V  ” 

Certainly  we  are.  Shall  nothing  be  given 
these  dear  children  but  the  dry  husks  of  a 
theological  discourse  ?  ” 

“  The  old  folks  need  the  Sunday-school 
quite  as  much  as  the  children,”  said  sister 
Jane.  “  A  host  of  questions  have  been  puz¬ 
zling  us  all  the  week  that  we  ought  to  talk 
over  together.” 

“  Very  well ;  I  am  ready  to  work  in  any 
good  cause,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  are 
to  be  the  chief  objects  of  the  enterprise.” 

“  To  begin  with,  a  pleasant,  happy  time 
for  the  children,”  said  Mrs.  John. 

“  Steamboat  excursions  and  base-ball,” 
whispered  the  boys. 

“  Intellectual  and  moral  training,”  said 
sister  Jane. 

“  The  study  of  the  Bible,”  said  the  lady 
from  Richmond. 

“  Sunday-school  concerts,”  murmured  the 
choir. 

“  Religious  instruction  of  the  young,”  said 
the  deacon’s  wife,  who  had  staid  at  home 
fiom  church  at  Mrs.  John’s  instigation  in 
order  to  be  present. 

“  To  know  about  the  different  kinds  of 
religion  all  around  the  world,”  said  one  of 
the  visitors  from  the  East  with  great  delib- 
eration. 

T  he  catechism,  the  ten  commandments 
and  the  golden  rule,”  said  the  deacon,  who 
came  with  his  wife. 

“  With  your  permission,  friends,”  said  the 
schoolmaster,  “I  would  like  to  give  you  this 
morning  my  idea  of  what  a  Sunday-school 
should  be,  and  in  order  to  be  more  clearly 
understood  I  propose  that  we  reduce  the 
suggestions  to  practice  on  the  spot  as  far  as 
practicable,  drawing  upon  imagination  when 
we  have  not  the  means  for  actual  experi¬ 
ment,  somewhat  as  children  play  keep  house 
with  old  boxes  and  broken  dishes.” 

If  the  deacon  will  invite  the  lads  whom  I 
see  across  the  street  looking  for  birds’  nests 
and  May-flowers  to  join  us  we  shall  have 
material  enough  for  a  beginning.” 

Curiosity  proved  more  powerful  than  the 
desire  for  birds’  nests  and  our  company  was 
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enlarged  by  the  addition  of  four  boys  and 
one  little  girl.  The  oldest  boy  guarded  one 
pocket  with  excessive  caution  and  the  little 
girl  carried  a  handful  of  poor  wilted  hepati- 
cas  and  wintergreen  leaves. 

“  Now  children,”  said  the  school-master, 
“  we  will  play  that  every  foot  of  this  room 
is  a  meter ;  that  will  make  it  about  forty-five 
feet  wide  and  seventy  feet  long,  large  enough 
to  hold  several  hundred  people.  Then  we 
will  build  along  the  west  side  and  across  the 
ends  as  many  little  rooms  as  there  are 
classes.  These  two  Japanese  screens  set 
asrainst  the  wall  will  make  two  rooms  and  if 
we  bring  in  the  clothes-horse  that  will  divide 
the  remaining  space  into  two  parts,  making 
four  separate  alcoves,  which  will  be  enough 
for  us  to-day.  We  can  play  there  are  five 
or  six  times  as  many  and  all  full.  Presently 
we  will  take  the  portable  seats  and  move 
into  them,  but  first  we  will  all  sing.”  And 
before  we  had  time  to  clear  our  throats  he 
started  a  familiar  tune  and  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  joined  in  without  stopping  to  think 
whether  they  knew  it  or  not. 

“  Please  move  your  seats  into  the  alcoves.” 

We  were  all  wide  awake  now  and  with 
some  confusion  but  more  zeal  distributed 
ourselves,  not  so  much  by  natural  affinity  as 
by  accidental  proximity. 

“  Now  if  you  will  set  the  screens  so  you 
can  all  see  me  but  cannot  see  into  each 
other’s  houses  we  will  sing  another  hymn,” 
and  away  he  went  again,  the  whole  school 
following,  the  little  girl  with  the  wilted  flow¬ 
ers  and  the  deacon  coming  out  about  half  a 
note  behind  the  rest 

“  We  must  have  a  superintendent,”  was 
the  next  announcement,  “  and  I  wish  to  say 
that  a  woman  should  be  chosen  for  this 
office.  It  especially  requires  the  sympathy, 
the  tact,  and  the  aptness  for  teaching  which 
are  more  frequently  found  in  w7omen  than 
in  men.  One  would  suppose  that  superin¬ 
tendents  of  Sunday-schools  were  sometimes 
chosen  for  their  double  skill  in  being  able  to 
conduct  formal  religious  ceremonies  with 
great  dignity,  and  to  manage  festivals,  pic¬ 
nic  excursions  and  Christmas  trees  on  a 
large  scale.  But  a  Sunday-school  is  not  a 
camp-meeting  or  a  summer  hotel,  and  men 
are  extremely  rare  who  possess  the  business 


qualities  demanded  by  such  enterprises  and 
who  are  also  capable  of  disinterested  love 
for  their  fellowr-men  and  self-sacrificing  de¬ 
votion  to  their  welfare,  without  which  the 
chief  officer  of  a  Sunday-school  is  chief  only 
in  name.  Will  you  please  nominate  a  su¬ 
perintendent.” 

“  Sister  Jane,”  called  out  the  deacon,  and 
sister  Jane  was  unanimously  elected,  the 
boys  almost  dislocating  their  right  shoulders 
in  signifying  their  choice  and  the  little  girl 
exercising  her  feminine  privilege  of  voting 
on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  school-master  should 
finish  shaping  his  model  and  the  new  super¬ 
intendent  be  inaugurated  the  next  Sunday. 
Just  at  this  time  three  men  came  strolling  up 
the  street  with  their  Sunday  clothes  on  and 
the  bottoms  of  their  pantaloons  turned  up 
out  of  the  dust.  The  deacon  beckoned  them 
to  come  in,  which  invitation,  after  a  little 
discussion  among  themselves,  they  finally  ac¬ 
cepted. 

“  Remembering  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
is  always  near  us  and  understands  our  secret 
thoughts  as  well  as  our  spoken  words,  let  us 
spend  a  few  moments  in  silent  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,”  said  the  school-master  when 
they  were  seated.  Then  after  a  short  time 
had  passed  in  absolute  stillness,  he  turned  to 
the  organ  and  played  and  sang  a  sweet  and 
simple  tune,  every  word  of  which  could  be 
distinctly  understood. 

“  We  will  sing  together  once  more,”  said 
he,  “  and  then  the  curtains  will  fall.” 

This  musical  performance  was  a  failure 
because  we  were  all  wondering  what  the 
falling  of  the  curtain  would  be. 

“Now  you  will  see,  in  imagination  of 
course,  beautiful  curtains,  ancient  tapestry, 
perhaps  faded  and  pathetic,  or  modern 
mummy  cloth,  bright  with  pomegranates 
and  peacock  plumes,  falling  silently  before 
the  alcoves,  preventing  each  class  from  seeing 
or  being  seen.  In  order  to  carry  out  our  ex¬ 
periment  I  suggest  that  Mrs.  John  instruct 
the  youngest  class  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
gathering  flowrers  and  robbing  birds’  nests ; 
that  the  deacon  discuss  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Sabbath  keeping  with  the  young  men;  that 
the  lady  from  Richmond  reads  to  the  choir 
from  the  book  of  Psalms,  explaining  if  possi- 
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ble  the  use  of  words  in  sacred  music ;  then  if 
the  deacon’s  wife  will  kindly  enlighten  our 
foreign  guests  as  to  the  essential  difference 
between  the  Christian  religion  and  other 
systems,  and  its  superiority  to  them,  we 
who  remain  will  form  a  circle  in  the  center 
of  the  room,  and  consider  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of-  Sunday-school  work  and  service. 
The  curtains  have  fallen,  that  is,  we  will 
imagine  they  have,  and  each  class  is  alone 
with  its  teacher.  If  this  was  a  real  Sunday- 
school-room  the  separating  partitions  would 
be  something  more  substantial  than  these 
screens,  though  they  might  be  thin  and 
movable.  There  would  be  a  real  curtain  for 
each  alcove  and  possibly  another  tier  of 
alcoves  above  these.  It  is  true  curtains 
would  not  prevent  noise  from  passing  out 
and  in,  but  when  each  class  is  interested  by 
itself  and  cannot  see  the  others  there  would 
be  but  little  annoyance.  We  talk  and  listen 
with  our  eyes  almost  as  much  as  with  our 
tongues  and  ears,  and  curtains  are  so  much 
more  quiet,  graceful  and  accommodating 
than  doors  that  their  deficiencies  are  easily 
forgiven.” 

“  In  a  real  school  would  there  not  be 
young  children  whose  class  exercises  would 
consist  mainly  of  concert  reading,  singingor 
recitation  that  would  be  noisy?” 

“  Such  a  class  should  have  a  separate 
apartment  for  its  own  use  and  never  need 
be  brought  into  the  general  assembly  of  the 
school.” 

“Not  for  singing  and  devotional  exer¬ 
cises  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  they  should  have  singing  and  devo¬ 
tional  exercises  adapted  to  their  understand¬ 
ing.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  discussion  Angelina 
and  her  brother  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
soon  after  came  in  without  ceremony.  They 
were  invited  to  join  the  class  in  religious 
biography.  The  school-master  explained 
that  this  was  a  model  Sunday-school,  just 
now  engaged  in  defining  the  rights  and  du¬ 
ties  of  such  an  institution.  “  And  these,” 
he  continued,  pointing  to  the  various  groups, 

“  are  the  practical  illustrations.  The  young¬ 
est  class  are  dealing  with  subjects  within 
their  comprehension,  flowers  and  birds’ 
nests,  with  special  regard  to  moral  deduc¬ 


tions,  developing  conscience,  duty,  kindness 
and  the  pleasures  flowing  therefrom.  They 
might  learn  Scripture  texts  enough  to  win 
first  prizes  in  a  dozen  Sunday-schools  with¬ 
out  being  moved  to  ask  as  I  heard  the 
little  girl  a  moment  ago,  ‘Does  it  hurt 
the  flowers  to  step  on  their  heads  when 
they  are  looking  at  you  ?  ’  Another  class 
are  discussing  the  Sunday  question,  study¬ 
ing  the  records  of  ancient  laws,  customs  and 
requirements  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  the  brief  allusions  to  the  subject  in 
the  New,  the  opinions  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  and  more  modern  reformers,  and  the 
apparent  needs  of  mankind  as  indicated  by 
history  in  all  ages.  Those  supposed  to  be 
interested  in  music  as  a  means  of  religious 
expression  are  refreshing  themselves  by 
rehearsing  the  songs  of  praise  and  thanks¬ 
giving  that  even  without  music  have  given 
comfort  and  strength  to  the  generations  of 
men  for  uncounted  centuries. 

“  This  class  in  which  you  see  a  minglingof 
races  is  very  properly  comparing  the  relative 
merits  of  Christianity  and  other  religions, 
and  I  very  much  fear  their  worthy  teacher 
is  not  able  to  defend  her  own  faith  with 
convincing  logic.  How  can  she  be,  having 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  others,  and  hardly 
more  than  a  blind,  unreasoning  reverence 
for  her  own  V  ” 

Angelina,  comprehending  that  it  was  a 
Sunday-school,  at  once  volunteered  to  take 
a  class,  but  seeing  no  extremely  ragged  or 
otherwise  depraved  looking  members  seemed 
to  feel  that  her  services  were  not  required. 

It  is  one  of  the  queer  manifestations  of 
human  nature  that  the  missionary  spirit 
appears  to  find  its  highest  delight  in  diving 
into  the  deepest  depths.  It  is  easy  to  find 
enthusiastic  young  women  and  courageous 
young  men  who  are  ready  to  take  their  lives 
in  their  hands  for  the  sake  of  reaching  the 
di  egs  of  society.”  It  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
mon  to  find  one  who  is  willing  to  treat  those 
held  to  be  only  a  little  lower  in  social  rank 
with  cordial  Christian  kindness.  Angelina, 
for  instance,  will  devote  herself  to  the  most 
abased  street  urchins,  invite  them  to  her  ta¬ 
ble,  transport  them  in  her  carriage  and 
greet  them  with  the  utmost  warmth  on  the 
street;  but  from  the  tired  seamstress  who 
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makes  her  dresses,  the  weary  shop-girl  of 
whom  she  buys  them,  the  teacher  of  the 
public  school,  the  intelligent  carpenter  or 
machinist  who  works  in  her  brother’s  mill — 
from  all  these  with  whom  she  has  many  com¬ 
mon  interests  and  to  w'hom  her  kindness 
and  sympathy  would  be  of  real  value  she 
turns  away  in  cold  indifference.  This  re¬ 
flection  passed  through  my  mind  while  An¬ 
gelina  was  finding  a  seat,  and  the  school¬ 
master  continued  the  same  subject  almost 
as  if  I  had  spoken  aloud. 

“  Your  offer  to  instruct  a  class  is  kind  and 
we  may  be  glad  to  accept  it.  I  was  about 
to  say  as  you  came  in  that  all  teachers,  es¬ 
pecially  those  wrho  would  give  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  should  be  in  fullest 
sympathy  with  their  pupils,  unconscious  of 
any  difference  in  station,  capacity  or  needs. 
Spiritual  flame  can  never  be  kindled  except 
by  spiritual  contact.  Goodness  cannot  be 
poured  into  a  vacant  heart ;  it  must  be  grown 
within  it  and  drawn  forth.  Souls  cannot 
be  hauled  up  out  of  sin  and  ignorance  like 
fish  from  the  turbid  waters  of  the  sea,  how¬ 
ever  strong  the  cord  and  tempting  the  bait. 
He  that  would  save  them  must  dive  for  them, 
and  stand  beside  them  and  struggle  with 
them  for  the  shore,  and  those  have  the  largest 
success  who  do  not  venture  far  beyond  their 
natural  depth. 

“  The  best  guides  and  instructors  are  those 
who  know  by  their  own  personal  experience 
precisely  what  their  classes  wish  or  need  to 
know,  who  have  traveled  the  very  paths  that 
are  to  be  shown,  suffered  the  same  doubts 
and  fears  and  rejoiced  in  the  self-same  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  blessings  that  are  possi¬ 
ble  to  those  whom  they  seek  to  guide.  The 
man  or  woman  who  has  the  heart  of  a  child 
is  the  only  fit  teacher  for  little  children. 
One  who  carries  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
youth  always  with  him  is  the  best  instructor 
for  young  men  ;  and  to  place  gay  and  giddy 
girls  in  the  care  of  stern,  immovable  and 
unsympathetic  matrons  -would  be  sure  to 
bring  disappointment  and  grief  to  both. 
Above  all  things  a  Sunday-school  class  must 
be  loved  by  its  teacher,  not  with  the  pious 
love  of  benevolence  merely ;  not  because  it 
is  a  solemn  duty,  but  with  a  warm,  human, 
personal  affection,  sure  to  beget  a  fervent 


return.  When  such  mutual  affection  is  not 
possible,  no  lasting  good  can  result  either  to 
pupil  or  teacher.” 

“  We  gave  you  our  opinions  as  to  what 
should  be  taught  in  Sunday-school  and 
would  like  to  know  what  you  consider  proper 
subjects  of  study.” 

“  Whatever  tends  to  promote  clear  think¬ 
ing,  right  feeling  and  righteous  acting. 
Mrs.  John’s  plea  for  a  pleasant,  happy  time 
is  amiable  and  just,  yet  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  matter  to  draw  the  line  between 
shallow,  trifling  amusement  and  such  genu¬ 
ine  enjoyment  as  shall  leave  only  pure  and 
joyful  memories  behind.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  give  pleasure  to  children  through 
their  affections  and  desire  to  learn,  except 
perverting  their  tastes  by  unhealthy  excite¬ 
ments  and  novelties.  The  demand  of  the 
boys  for  picnics  and  base-ball  is  natural,  to 
say  the  least,  and  by  no  means  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  but  picnics,  excursions,  fairs,  fes¬ 
tivals  and  exibitions  have  no  more  connec¬ 
tion  with  legitimate  Sunday-school  work 
than  milking  cows  or  learning  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table.  They  may  be  pleasant  and 
harmless  if  honestly  kept  where  they  belong, 
in  the  category  of  mere  secular  amusements. 
If  allowed  to  stand  as  an  inducement  or  a 
recompense  they  become  stumbling-blocks 
and  pit-falls.”  Intellectual  and  moral  train¬ 
ing,  advocated  by  your  new  superintendent, 
covers  a  large  territory  and  much  debatable 
ground,  leaving  the  essential  question  still 
unsettled,  for  we  have  still  to  decide  what 
kind  of  intellectual  training  shall  be  sought 
and  what  methods  of  moral  culture  shall  be 
adopted.  The  lady  from  Richmond  pre¬ 
scribes  the  Bible.  Beyond  doubt  the  study 
of  the  truths  of  the  Bible  should  be  the  most 
prominent  objective  point  in  Sunday-school 
tuition,  but  the  mechanical  study  of  the  book 
itself,  committing  texts  to  memory,  poring 
over,  and  diving  into  commentaries,  glossa¬ 
ries,  notes  and  concordances,  speculating 
upon  various  translations  and  doubtful 
etymologies,  tracing  ancient  geographical 
boundaries,  comparing  marginal  references 
and  hunting  for  verifications  of  prophecy, 
will  no  more  unlock  the  divine  truths  of  in¬ 
spiration,  than  a  mechanical  reading  of  the 
words,  figures  and  lines,  in  a  treatise  on  ge- 
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ometry  will  open  the  treasures  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  science.  For  little  children  to  be  crammed 
with  Scripture  texts  which  they  can  by  no 
possibility  comprehend  is  hurtful  to  them 
and  irreverent  to  the  Bible,  giving  them  the 
form  of  truth  without  its  substance  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  clear,  authoritative  standard  of  moral 
excellence  more  difficult  to  attain  hereafter. 
Thousands  of  children  learn  passages  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  convey  to 
them  no  better  meaning  than  the  rhymes  of 
Mother  Goose.  Is  it  strange  that  for  so 
many  the  letter  thus  learned  kills  the  spirit  ? 
By  adult  classes  a  more  thorough  and  rever¬ 
ent  knowledge  of  the  Bible  will  be  gained 
if  a  large  portion  of  their  study  is  given 
to  books  which  have  nominally  no  con¬ 
nection  with  it  whatever,  but  which  develop 
and  educate  the  mental  or  moral  capacities 
indispensable  to  its  just  appreciation,  the 
sacred  books  of  other  religious  systems,  the 
imperishable  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
wise  men  in  all  ages.  Without  this  illumi¬ 
nation  of  heart  and  mind,  the  inspired  rec¬ 
ord  may  be  superstitiously  adored,  but  can 
never  be  in  the  largest  sense  believed,  can 
never  make  us  wise  unto  salvation. 

“It  was  to  be  expected  that  our  choir 
should  approve  of  Sunday-school  concerts ; 
so  do  I,  but  not  monthly  concerts.  I  would 
have  them  every  week  and  they  should  be 
real  concerts,  everybody  taking  part  and  all 
at  the  same  time.  Unless  elocutionary  prac¬ 
tice  was  a  confessed  object  of  the  school,  I 
would  not  allow  a  few  of  the  brightest,  most 
ambitious  or  boldest  of  the  boys  and  girls 
to  sing  or  speak  alone,  or  even  in  small  com¬ 
panies.  There  is  danger  of  fostering  their 
own  vanity  and  arousing  the  envy  of  their 
mates,  not  to  mention  other  grave  objec¬ 
tions.  I  would  not  set  a  sweet  little  child 
in  the  superintendent’s  place  even  if  its 
artless  ways  and  lisping  words  could  be 
made  to  point  a  moral  and  atnuse  the 
school  not  unless  it  was  so  young  as  to 
be  wholly  unconscious  of  its  own  position. 
But  I  would  have  such  glorious  music  as 
should  cheer  and  elevate  every  heart  and 
sound  on  through  the  week,  lightening  all 
burdens  of  care  and  grief  by  the  memory  of 
its  sacred  words  and  the  echo  of  its  joyful 
melody.” 


“  Where  will  you  find  such  music  ?  ” 

“  It  would  be  easier  to  tell  where  it  cannot 
be  found.  The  religious  instruction  urged 
by  the  deacon’s  wife  is  like  Sister  Jones’ 
intellectual  and  moral  training,  an  indefinite 
quantity.  Pure  and  undefiled  religion  before 
God  and  the  Father  is  surely  the  grand  aim 
of  all  our  teaching.  Of  sectarian  doctrines, 
which  sometimes  cover  large  tracts  of  nomi¬ 
nally  religious  ground,  the  less  we  have 
the  better.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more 
grievous  offence  against  a  child  than  author¬ 
itative  instillation  of  such  opinions — opin¬ 
ions  that  can  only  be  held  blindly  and  may 
poison  the  spiritual  growth  of  a  life-time. 
Acquaintance  with  the  different  religions 
in  the  world,  which  our  friends  from  the 
antipodes  advise,  is  essential  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  our  own.  If  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  truth  was  endangered  by  free  in¬ 
vestigation  and  wide  research,  that  time  has 
passed  forever.  The  doors  and  windows  are 
all  open,  the  barriers  removed.  The  past 
comes  down  to  us,  the  present  is  close  around 
us  and  the  whole  world  is  standing  in  our 
sight.  Truth  and  error  must  grapple  openly 
and  fairly  ;  we  cannot  shut  out  a  knowledge 
of  the  conflict  if  we  would.  What  the  dea¬ 
con  would  have  us  learn,  can  all  be  mastered 
within  an  hour  if  we  choose  our  own  cate¬ 
chisms.  Learning  to  keep  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  in  their  Christian  as  well  as  in 
their  Mosaic  significance,  and  to  practice 
the  golden  rule,  will  make  our  lives  one 
constant  Sunday-school.  I  will  now  invite 
the  teachers  of  the  different  classes  to  report 
the  substance  of  their  various  lessons,  but 
first  the  curtains  must  be  raised,  that  the 
whole  school  may  be  united  and  hear  these 
reports  together.” 

“  Do  you  not  use  the  lesson  papers  ?  ”  said 
Angelina. 

“  \  es,  to  kindle  fires  ;  we  have  no  other 
use  for  them.  Yet  if  the  time  should  ever 
come  when  our  teachers  are  utterly  barren 
of  oiiginal  thoughts  or  skill,  when  they  can 
only  repeat  what  they  have  been  told, 
pour  out  what  has  been  poured  in,  when 
their  ability  to  teach  is  on  a  par  with  the 
musical  skill  possessed  by  the  proprietor  of 
a  hand-organ,  or  when  our  classes  all  desire 
to  know  precisely  the  same  thing  and  think 
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the  same  thoughts  in  the  same  way  and  at 
the  same  time — we  may  then  find  them  use- 
fid.  The  bed  of  Procrustes  was  not  a  pop¬ 
ular  instrument  even  among  the  ancient 
heathens.  A  spiritual  machine  made  on 
similar  principles  can  hardly  be  approved 
as  a  modem  means  of  Christian  enlighten¬ 
ment.” 

Before  the  teachers  were  ready  to  report, 
Mrs.  John,  to  whom  parliamentary  rules  are 
unfathomable  mysteries,  moved  that  we  ad¬ 
journ  and  lay  the  reports  on  the  table,  and 
have  an  intermission  of  one  hour,  and  those 
who  wish  come  and  hear  the  sermon  at 
eleven  o’clock,  which  comprehensive  motion 
was  unanimously  carried. 

II. 

Mrs.  John  has  certain  unique  opinions — 
some  people  might  call  them  whims — which 
I  never  oppose.  She  does  not  allow  me  to 
preach,  even  at  home,  without  proper  accom¬ 
paniments.  There  must  be  a  regular  pulpit 
— which  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  a  high 
stool  with  an  empty  soap  box  on  top,  a  high 
backed  chair  at  each  side  and  a  red  shawl 
thrown  over  the  whole;  there  must  be  an 
organ  voluntary,  the  piano  will  not  answer  ; 
the  reading  and  singing  of  a  hymn,  Dr. 
Watts  having  the  preference.  The  sermon 
must  have  a  text  from  the  Bible  and  at 
least  three  “  heads  ”  besides  the  application. 
Formal  prayer  she  decidedly  disapproves. 
She  claims  that  being  “  led  in  prayer  ”  is  a 
contradiction  of  terms  since  all  supplication 
and  thanksgiving  to  be  effectual  must  spring 
spontaneously  and  silently  from  each  heart 
and  rise  directly  to  the  giver  of  all  good 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  For  a 
large  number  of  people  to  assemble  for 
prayer  she  pronounces  not  only  unnecessary 
but  unchristian  !  What  can  I  do  with  such 
heresy  ?  I  tell  her  people  would  forget  the 
forms  of  prayer  if  it  were  not  for  prayer- 
meetings,  and  she  irrelevantly  asks  which  I 
like  best — among  layman  of  course — those 
who  are  gifted  in  public  prayer  or  those  who 
only  pray  in  their  closets  V  And  when  I  in¬ 
quire  how  we  can  tell  whether  a  man  ever 
prays  unless  he  sometimes  ‘Teads,”she  says, 
“  Sure  enough !  how  shall  we  know  a  good 
man  from  a  bad  one  unless  he  kindly  intro¬ 


duces  himself?”  Discipline  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  I  avoid  such  discussions  as  far 
as  possible. 

On  this  memorable  morning,  the  Sunday- 
school  adjourned,  the  vagrant  children  de¬ 
parted  with  a  blessing  and  a  cookie,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  company  decided  to  stay 
and  hear  the  sermon.  The  resounding  peals 
from  the  city  spires  came  rising  and  swell¬ 
ing  upon  the  breeze,  all  minor  harshness  and 
inharmony  lost  in  the  distance,  only  the  sol¬ 
emn  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  the  tones 
remaining,  as  the  purity  and  strength  of  the 
gospel  rises  supreme  above  the  jarring  in¬ 
harmony  of  sectarian  strife  and  selfishness. 
Meanwhile  the  late  Sunday-school  room  was 
transformed  into  a  miniature  meeting-house. 
Two  lounges  were  the  highest  priced  pews, 
a  double  row  of  chairs  made  the  “body 
slips,”  and  the  choir  were  established  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit. 

As  the  last  faint  echoes  from  the  church 
bells  died  upon  the  air,  the  cabinet  organ 
lisped  forth  a  modest  voluntary,  Dr.  Watts 
and  Lowell  Mason,  though  dead,  came  forth 
to  bear  their  undying  testimony,  and  the 
sermon  began.  Mrs.  John  settled  back 
upon  a  lounge  to  be  edified  and  to  criticise ; 
the  lady  from  Richmond  wore  a  resigned 
expression  and  a  lace  cap;  the  school-master 
took  out  a  memorandum  book  to  record  any 
especially  wise  remarks ;  the  boys  winked 
at  each  other ;  the  choir  were  preternatu- 
rally  dignified;  the  deacon  sat  with  ears 
erect,  alert  for  heresies,  and  our  visitors  from 
the  Orient  absorbed  information  as  is  their 
wont  by  shrewd  and  silent  observation. 

“  The  words  of  my  text  may  be  found  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Paul’s  first  letter  to 
Timothy,  verse  8. :  ‘  But  if  any  provide 

not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those 
of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.’ 

“  Beloved  friends,  with  your  permission  I 
will  take  the  end  of  my  text  first.  Al¬ 
though  infidels  are  rarely  mentioned  in  King 
James’  version  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in 
praise  or  blame,  it  appears  that  the  first 
Apostle  did  not  hold  them  in  very  high 
esteem.  It  also  appears  that  there  have 
been  those  whom  he  accounted  even  worse. 
It  is  a  common  opinion  in  modern  times 
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that  some  very  good  men,  relatively  speak- 
ing,  are  infidels ;  and  that  other  very  bad 
men,  speaking  absolutely,  are  not  infidels. 
I  propose,  dear  friends,  on  this  occasion, 
firstly,  to  define  a  modern  infidel — the  only 
kind  of  an  infidel  who  is  dangerous  either 
to  himself  or  to  society ;  secondly,  to  describe 
the  consequences  of  infidelity ;  and  thirdly, 
to  set  forth  certain  prominent  causes  of  this 
moral  disease. 

“  The  word  infidel  is  derived  from  two 
Latin  words,  ‘in’  and  < fidelis ;’  ‘in,’  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  negation — ” 

“Oh,  John,  please  don’t  drag  in  the  dead 
languages !  Who  cares  where  a  word  was 
born  or  what  it  is  made  of,  if  it  only  con¬ 
veys  a  distinct  meaning?” 

I  should  have  explained  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  Mrs.  John’s  fondness  for  formalities  she 
invariably  yields  to  the  impulse  of  the  spirit 
and  speaks  in  meeting  whenever  she  hap¬ 
pens  to  disapprove  the  sentiments,  or  fails 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  speaker. 
This  is  one  reason  why  I  seldom  take  her  to 
church.  Not  every  preacher  can  bear  to  have 
his  opinions  and  statements  challenged  on 
the  spot,  but  I  am  well  used  to  it.  Some¬ 
times  I  leave  the  thread  of  my  discourse  to 
reply  to  her  suggestion,  but  oftener,  as  now, 
listen  respectfully,  wait  till  she  has  concluded 
and  then  begin  where  I  left  off. 

“  and  fidelis ,  an  adjective  signifying 
faithful,  trustworthy,  that  which  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  An  infidel,  therefore,  is  an 
unfaithful  man.  This  etymological  point  is 
not  introduced  as  of  the  least  importance  in 
establishing  a  moral  truth,  and  in  this  respect 
you  will  observe  that  my  mode  of  argument 
differs  from  that  of  many  eminent  theolo¬ 
gians,  who  appear  to  find  great  satisfaction  in 
building  their  pet  dogmas  on  special  interpre¬ 
tations  of  Scripture  texts,  as  though  eternal 
truths  were  padlocked  by  the  obsolete  gram¬ 
mar  of  a  dead  language  !  There  is  no  danger, 
my  friends,  that  any  really  divine  revelation 
has  been  left  at  the  mercy  of  that  most  un- 
ceitain  and  variable  of  all  human  inven¬ 
tions,  verbal  expression,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  any  creed,  dogma,  system  or  theory 
which  rests  upon  the  questionable  sense  of 
a  single  word  or  phrase  is  at  best  an  idle 
speculation,  not  worth  the  breath  it  costs  to 


state  it.  (Memorandum  by  the  school-mas¬ 
ter.)  I  refer  to  this  obvious  derivation,  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  make  clear  my  own  defini¬ 
tion.  An  infidel  is  an  unfaithful  man — ” 

“I  think  it  is  very  foolish  to  try  to  im¬ 
prove  on  Webster’s  dictionary.  An  infidel 
is  one  who  disbelieves  the  Christian  relic- 
ion.” 

“  Owing  to  theological  currents  flowing 
constantly  in  one  direction,  the  term  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  certain  polarity  which  Webster  de¬ 
scribes.  I  prefer  its  primitive  sense  and 
will  come  to  the  matter  of  believing  in  due 
course. 

“  My  first  head,  the  description  of  modern 
infidelity,  might  well  have  been  sub-divided, 
since  a  want  of  faithfulness  exists  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  human  activity,  in  business,  in 
society,  in  domestic  relations,  in  intellect" 
ual,  moral  and  religious  life.  But  all  these 
infidelities  spring  from  the  same  fatal  source. 
A  man  may  be  selfish  in  some  directions 
and  generous  in  others.  He  may  be  amiable 
on  Mondays  and  morose  on  Tuesdays ; 
toward  one  man  just,  toward  another  blinded 
by  prejudice;  he  may  alternate  between 
wise  conduct  and  foolish,  he  may  be  some¬ 
times  weak  and  sometimes  strong;  but  if  he 
is  an  infidel,  an  unfaithful  man  in  one  point, 
he  can  never  be  fully  trusted  in  another. 
Therefore  it  happens  that  although  he  may 
appear  to  be  unreliable  in  his  business  trans¬ 
actions  only,  or  in  his  social  or  domestic  af¬ 
fairs,  or  in  his  intellectual  and  inoral  con¬ 
cerns,  being  by  force  of  habit  or  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  policy  outwardly  true  in  other  di¬ 
rections,  yet  if  he  is  an  infidel  at  heart  we 
can  have  no  assurance  that  his  habits  or 
his  policy  may  not  change  with  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  man  whose  honor  cannot 
be  trusted  in  a  business  transaction  is  an  in¬ 
fidel,  though  he  superintends  a  dozen  evan¬ 
gelical  Sunday-schools,  presides  at  the  noon¬ 
day  prayer-meetings,  and  is  accounted  the 
most  polished  pillar  of  his  church.” 

“  That’s  a  very  sweeping  statement,”  ob¬ 
served  Mrs.  John  shaking  her  head  severely. 
But  sister  Jane  nodded  approval,  the  school¬ 
master  made  another  record  in  his  note-book, 
one  of  the  boys  woke  up  suddenly,  and  all 
the  other  boys  laughed. 

“  I  must,  however,  leave  these  secular 
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branches  of  the  subject  to  consider  infidelity 
in  its  more  intellectual  and  spiritual  sense, 
faithlessness  in  matters  of  conscience  and 
religious  belief. 

“  Unbelief  and  infidelity  are  indeed  closely 
allied  because  there  can  be  no  constant  im¬ 
pulse  to  faithfulness  that  is  not  based  on 
belief  in  God,  in  human  worth,  in  duty, 
responsibility,  and  conscience.  Without 
such  belief,  no  matter  what  its  outward  for¬ 
mula  may  be,  life  becomes  an  aimless  voy¬ 
age  on  an  unknown  sea,  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  overwhelmed  in  ruin,  almost 
certain  to  be  found  worse  than  wasted, 
when  at  last  the  end  is  reached.  While 
upon  this  subject  of  belief  allow  me  to  fin¬ 
ish  it  as  far  as  my  present  purpose  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  not  to  impose  my  creed  upon  you, 
which  is  of  little  consequence  to  any  one 
but  myself,  but  to  explain  what  I  under¬ 
stand  by  a  religious  belief  or  faith.” 

“Will  you  have  the  kindness,”  said  the 
school-master,  who  had  caught  Mrs.  John’s 
habit,  “  to  give  us  the  substance  of  your 
own  creed  ?  It  may  be  of  more  value  to  us 
than  you  think.” 

“  It  is  very  brief.  I  believe  in  God.  Be¬ 
yond  that  first  article  of  my  faith  and  a  few 
inevitable  outgrowths  from  it  I  cannot  go 
with  perfect  clearness  and  confidence.  If  I 
attempt  to  follow  any  path  far  from  this 
central  source  I  lose  my  way,  my  sight  is 
dimmed,  my  understanding  falters,  and  I 
am  glad  to  turn  about.” 

“  What  are  some  of  the  outgrowths,  John  ?  ” 

“  Eternal  justice,  infinite  kindness,  human 
brotherhood  and  immortality.  But  if  the 
congregation  have  finished  their  catechising 
I  will  proceed  with  my  subject.  Beliefs 
are  often  confounded  with  opinions,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  latter  are  so  strongly  held 
that  the  holder  is  willing  publicly  to  declare 
them.  Such  a  public  declaration  of  opin¬ 
ion,  often  erroneously  called  a  ‘profession 
of  faith,’  is  the  last  and  least  evidence  of  a 
vital  belief,  since  profession  without  proof 
is  worthless,  and  there  can  be  no  proof  of  a 
believing  beart  but  such  a  conduct  of  life  as 
makes  all  other  declaration  needless.  More 
than  that,  such  a  declaration  not  infrequently 
distorts  or  prevents  the  growth  of  a  clear, 
abiding  faith.” 


“I  think,  my  dear,  you  are  getting  ex¬ 
ceedingly  radical  and  narrow.  One  would 
almost  think  you  were  trying  to  undermine 
the  institutions  of  religion.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  am  trying  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul  and  strength  to  fortify 
the  foundations  of  religious  institutions ; 
trying  to  look  with  a  single  eye  and  to 
speak  the  truth  without  prejudice.  A  gen¬ 
uine  faith,  a  downright  belief,  is  sure  to  be 
a  controlling  motive,  otherwise  it  is  a  mere 
opinion  or  a  doubtful  conjecture.  I  believe 
that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points.  My  course  being  free, 
it  would  be  morally  impossible  for  me,  de¬ 
siring  to  go  from  one  to  the  other,  to  start 
off  at  right  angles  to  the  true  course.  If  I 
truly  believe  in  Christ  I  shall  instinctively 
and  without  a  thought  of  effort  or  anxieiy 
as  to  results  shape  my  life  as  far  as  possible 
in  harmony  with  his  precepts  and  example, 
feeling  it  no  self-denial  and  counting  it  no 
merit  to  do  so.  Otherwise  I  am  faithless  to 
my  own  convictions — an  infidel.  Similarly 
he  who  professes  to  love  his  fellow-man,  but 
knowingly  takes  advantage  of  his  weakness 
or  his  ignorance,  is  an  infidel.  He  who 
asserts  a  desire  to  serve  God  and  claims  to 
believe  what  is  written,  that  one  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon,  and  who  yet  spends 
all  of  six  days  or  all  of  even  one  day  in 
Mammon’s  service,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  week  in  ministering  to  his  fellow-men — 
the  only  outward  demonstration  of  love  to 
God  which  the  Master  ever  taught — is  an 
infidel.  He  should  spend  all  his  time  in 
such  ministration.  He  who  pretends  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  career  on  earth  is  but  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  an  eternal  existence  whose  weal 
or  woe  depends  on  the  purity,  the  patience, 
the  duty,  the  truth  of  its  earthly  portion, 
and  yet  fails  to  make  purity,  patience,  duty 
and  truth  not  only  the  outward  but  the  in¬ 
ward  motive  of  his  daily  life,  is  an  infidel. 
He  wBo  declares  a  belief  in  the  omnipres¬ 
ence  of  God  while  secretly  performing  deeds 
and  thinking  thoughts  which  he  would  not 
dare  reveal  even  to  his  fellow-sinners,  is  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  a  fatal  infidelity.  I  tell 
you,  my  friends,  a  belief  which  finds  its 
most  conspicuous  expression  in  verbal  state¬ 
ment,  under  whatever  forms  and  ceremonies, 
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is  worse  than  worthless.  Even  the  devils 
have  a  truer  faith  for  they  tremble. 

“  Having  defined  infidelity  and  given  a 
few  examples,  I  proceed,  secondly,  to  de¬ 
scribe  its  effects,  but  my  time  is  too  short 
for  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  the  evils 
that  flow  therefrom.  Scarcely  a  sin  or  sor¬ 
row  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  may  not 
be  traced  to  this  fatal  source.  From  the 
pitiful  crimes  of  untaught  youth  to  the 
shameful  sins  of  hardened  age;  from  ruined 
homes  to  desecrated  sanctuaries ;  from  the 
degradation  of  private  corporations  to  na¬ 
tional  disgrace — wherever  misery,  vice  and 
wrong  are  found  in  Christian  lands,  we  see 
the  evidence  of  infidelity.  Those  who  suffer 
or  those  who  cause  the  suffering  have  been 
faithless  to  God,  to  conscience,  to  duty  and 
to  humanity.” 

Here  Mrs.  John,  who  had  kept  still  an 
uncommonly  long  time,  broke  forth  in  ear¬ 
nest  protest.  “This  is  a  very  solemn  subject 
for  a  home  sermon.  Lou  should  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  your  own,  especially  for  such  as 
are  of  this  peculiar  household,  something 
light  and  cheerful.” 

“Perhaps  I  am  overtaxing  the  audience. 
If  they  would  like  a  diversion  they  may  be 
meditating  upon  what  has  been  said  thus 
far,  while  we  sing  a  hymn.” 

This  proposition  delighted  both  choir  and 
congregation,  who  united  in  singing  four 
verses  of  “  So  let  our  lips  and  lives  express,” 
with  great  unction. 

“Hie  cause  of  infidelity  lies  primarily  in 
the  total  depravity  of  the  human  race, — ” 

“  How  absurd  !  You  know  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  total  depravity.” 

“  theologically  speaking,  which  being 
construed  into  plain  English  means  their 
ignorance,  weakness  and  undeveloped  condi¬ 
tion  generally,  from  which  all  sin  and  sorrow 
flow ;  but  practically  and  directly  it  springs 
in  some  of  its  most  hurtful  forms  from  the 
very  source  that  ought  to  build  up  and  not 
destroy  the  element  of  faith — the  doctrines 
of  the  theologians.  You  will  see  from  this 
why  I  am  obliged  to  preach  at  home.” 

“  I  am  not  sure  you  will  be  allowed  to 
preach  at  home  again.  That  is  more  heret¬ 
ical  and  dangerous  than  anything  you  have 
said  before.” 


“It  is  indeed  a  charge  which  I  should  not 
make  carelessly,  even  at  home ;  but  unless 
I  err  greatly  the  habit  of  inaccurate  state¬ 
ment  and  indifference  to  the  finer  dictates 
of  conscience  is  directly  fostered  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent  by  many  of  the  institutions  to 
which  we  instinctively  turn  as  moral  bul¬ 
warks.  Every  sectarian  church  has  its  creed. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  various  sub¬ 
scribers  to  these  articles  of  faith  openly  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  their  understanding  of  what 
they  profess  to  believe  varies  indefinitely ; 
the  privilege  of  private  interpretation  is  so 
broad  that  actual  conformity  is  not  expected 
or  desired.  A  business  paper  admitting 
such  latitude  of  opinion  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  piece  of  folly,  or  worse,  a  trap 
to  catch  the  unwary.  ‘  Do  you  believe  in 
Christ  ?  ’  asks  the  examiner,  and  all  answer 

‘  Yes.’  But  one  means,  ‘  I  believe  there 
was  such  a  man  ;  ’  another,  ‘  I  believe  he  was 
a  great  moral  teacher ;  ’  another,  ‘I  believe 
he  was  a  phenomenal  being;’  a  fourth  be¬ 
lieves  he  was  ‘divine,’  but  does  n’t  pretend 
to  understand  where  humanity  ends  and 
divinity  begins.  The  next  believes  he  is 
the  ‘  second  person  of  the  Trinity,’  whatever 
that  may  be ;  the  tenth  explains  his  divinity 
by  his  ‘  power ;  ’  the  ninety-ninth  accepts 
him  as  ‘very  God  of  very  God;’  and  the 
one-hundredth  believes  in  the  abstract  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Christianity,  of  which  the  historical 
but  possibly  mythical  person  was  the  type. 
And  with  one  accord  they  all  cry,  ‘  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  Christ !  ’  Is  that  accurate  statement? 
intelligent  truth-speaking  ? 

“  Or  suppose  the  question  to  be,  ‘  Do  you 
love  Christ  ?  ’  and  all  reply  ‘  yea,’  ‘  yea !  ’ 
Yet  they  all  know  the  proof  he  asks — keep 
my  commandments — and  they  know  His 
commands:  ‘Love  your  enemies,’  ‘  Take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,’  ‘  Give  to  him  that 
asketh,’  ‘  I  urn  the  other  cheek,’  ‘  When  thou 
prayest  enter  thy  closet,’  ‘  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,’  ‘Resist  not 
evil,’  ‘  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of 
me.’” 

“But  surely,  John,  you  don’t  think  those 
who  profess  to  love  Christ  will  always  follow 
these  commandments  at  home  and  about 
their  business  ?  ” 

“  I  am  certain  that  they  ought.  I  am  cer- 
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tain  that  they  -would  rarely  fail  to  do  so  if. 
their  vows  of  allegiance  were  as  clearly  un¬ 
derstood,  as  conscientiously  realized,  as  they 
would  be  in  case  of  loyalty  to  an  earthly 
sovereign  and  obedience  to  his  laws.  We 
never  forget  the  laws  of  trade.  We  seldom 
forget  or  transgress  the  statute  laws,  which 
are  far  more  complicated  and  confusing  than 
Christ’s  commands.” 

“  But  a  good  deal  more  in  accord  with  de¬ 
praved  human  nature,”  said  the  school-mas¬ 
ter,  using  his  note-book  freely. 

“  Possibly,  though  not  with  regenerated 
human  nature. 

“  But  the  question  I  am  discussing  is  of 
accurate  statement  and  the  finer  dictates  of 
conscience.  If  the  public  profession  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  means  a  sentimental  admiration  of 
the  philosophy,  an  acknowledgment  of  per¬ 
sonal  unworthiness  and  a  willingness  to  live 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  we  privately 
understand  them  and  as  far  as  our  business 
relations  and  social  ambitions,  our  selfish¬ 
ness,  vanity,  ignorance  and  other  weaknesses 
and  imperfections  will  allow  us  to  live,  it 
should  be  so  stated  in  distinct,  simple  and 
accurate  language. 

“Many  other  examples  sustaining  this 
charge  might  be  given,  but  I  pass  to  what 
I  esteem  a  more  alarming  source  of  infidel¬ 
ity  than  all  the  scientific  books  ever  printed, 
all  the  heresies  ever  promulgated,  all  the 
scoffs  ever  uttered  by  open  or  covert  foes  ; 
and  if  the  school-master  -wishes  to  record 
the  observation  I  will  speak  slowly  that  he 
may  do  so.  The  contempt  for  human  under¬ 
standing  that  poisons  sectarian  teaching, 
the  persistent  efforts  to  silence  the  voice  of 
God  which  speaks  to  the  souls  of  men 
through  their  reason  and  intellect ;  teaching 
which  practically  asks  the  stifling  of  con¬ 
science,  the  extinguishing  of  common  sense 
and  the  accepting  as  incomprehensible  but 
sacred  truths  what  are  to  this  same  God-given 
reason  hopeless  contradictions.  Not  all  the 
texts  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  not  all  the 
preaching  since  Adam,  can  justify  this  sin 
against  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  divine  gift  of 
moral  perception.  I  know  with  what  sol¬ 
emn  earnestness  we  are  told  that  these  doc¬ 
trines  are  inscrutable  mysteries  which  we 


must  accept  in  humble  faith.  But  intelli¬ 
gent  men  cannot  accept  them  thoughtfully 
and  retain  their  sanity.  They  assent  out¬ 
wardly,  but  within  they  are  full  of  reser¬ 
vations  and  hidden  doubts.  And  here  is 
the  very  climax  of  moral  and  spiritual  trag¬ 
edy  ;  the  true  dictates  of  reason  and  con¬ 
science,  the  sublime  teachings  of  the  Master, 
the  written  and  the  unwritten  laws  of  God, 
that  only  need  simple  interpretation  to  stand 
as  steadfast  sentinels  and  beacon  lights,  are 
overthrown  and  trampled  in  the  dust  with 
the  worthless  rubbish  of  sectarian  dogmas 
and  bigots’  creeds ! 

“  Men  who  have  been  persuaded  that  they 
must  profess  and  try  to  believe  what  is  from 
its  nature  utterly  incomprehensible,  or  worse, 
plainly  contradictory,  are  in  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  carrving  something  of  the  same  loose 
logic  and  confusion  of  moral  principles  into 
their  business,  social  and  political  affairs, 
of  disregarding  accurate  statement  and  ex¬ 
ercising  the  assumed  right  of  private  inter¬ 
pretation  in  all  their  obligations.  Clear  and 
right  thinking  is  no  more  possible  upon 
such  a  basis  than  right  physical  action  is 
possible  to  him  whose  limbs  are  deformed 
by  accident  or  disease.” 

“  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  designate 
some  of  these  objectionable  doctrines?” 
asked  the  deacon. 

“No,  sir;  my  hearers  must  make  their 
own  application.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  thrust 
a  disturbing  rod  into  the  slowly  clarifying 
pool  of  dogmatic  controversy.  Whether 
men  are  inclined  by  nature  to  partisanship 
and  sectarianism — a  sort  of  instinctive  men¬ 
tal  gregariousness — or  whether  these  habits 
result  from  the  authoritative  promulgation 
of  doctrines  that  cannot  be  held  at  all  unless 
by  blind  obstinacy,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but 
this  fact  is  apparent :  directly  assailing  any 
theological  or  political  position,  however 
untenable  it  may  be,  usually  confirms  the 
dogged  resolution  of  those  who  have  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  its  defence,  shuts  their 
eyes  instead  of  opening  them,  all  because 
men  are  more  zealous  in  upholding  their  own 
reputation  for  infallibility  and  righteous¬ 
ness  than  in  seeking  absolute  truth  and 
light.” 

“  I  should  be  sorry  to  prolong  the  exer- 
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cises,”  said  Mrs.  John,  “but  I  must  ask  if 
you  would  have  us  reject  all  mysteries  and 
deny  everything  that  cannot  be  reduced  to 
mechanical  law  and  mathematical  demon¬ 
stration.” 

“No  indeed  I  A  thousand  times  no.  Our 
dearest  hopes,  our  purest  motives,  our  strong¬ 
est  faiths,  and  our  most  sacred  aspirations 
spring  from  sources  beyond  our  finite  com¬ 
prehension,  and  can  no  more  be  formulated 
in  words  or  even  shaped  in  actual  thought 
than  the  perfume  of  violets  can  be  weighed 
in  a  balance  or  sunbeams  painted  upon  a 
canvas.  But  these  divine  emotions  and 
intuitions,  sacred  mysteries  as  they  are  and 
must  ever  be,  do  not  contradict  what  little 
knowledge  we  have  gained;  they  do  not  op¬ 
pose  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers  and 
perceptions,  but  rather  lead  them  on  to 
wider,  loftier  range ;  to  more  fearless,  free 
and  reverent  activity. 

“  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  observe  : 

“  1.  That  belief,  if  genuine,  controls  con¬ 
duct  and  needs  no  other  announcement ; 

“  2.  That  infidelity  is  the  violation  of  one’s 
own  convictions  and  professions  ; 


“  3.  That  feeding  the  human  understand¬ 
ing  upon  incomprehensible,  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  theories  destroys  the  moral 
sense  and  begets  practical  unfaithfulness  ; 

“  4.  That  Christian  lands  are  full  of  infidels 
in  the  church  and  out  of  the  church  ; 

“  5.  That  closing  our  eyes  to  errors  existing 
in  a  beneficient  institution  is  a  form  of  in¬ 
fidelity  fatal  to  the  institution  itself  and 
most  harmful  to  those  whom  it  aims  to 
serve ; 

“6.  That  the  foundations  of  our  country 
were  laid  centuries  ago  in  the  fullest  accept¬ 
ance  of  evangelical  Christianity.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  has  been  ever  since,  and  is  to- 
day,  our  outward  profession  and  constant 
boast,  and  I  ask,  what  more  fatal  error  than 
this  which  I  have  striven  to  portray,  the 
fearful  adulteration  of  divine  truth  by  the 
false  doctrines  of  men,  prevents  this  Chris¬ 
tian  land  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
promised  fruits  of  the  gospel, — universal 
peace,  prosperity  and  righteousness? 

“Tn  short  if  our  Christianity  were  real 
Christianity  should  we  be  what  we  are?” 

E.  C.  Gardner. 


ONLY  A  WORD. 

Only  a  word !  a  little  winged  word 
Blown  through  the  busy  town, 

Lighter  than  thistle  down, 

Lighter  than  dust  by  roving  bee  or  bird 
Brushed  from  the  blossoming  lily’s  golden  crown  ; 
Borne  idly  here  and  there, 

Oft  as  the  summer  air 

About  men’s  doors  the  sunny  stillness  stirred. 

Only  a  word ! 

But  sharp,  oh  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword 
To  pierce  and  sting  and  scar 
The  heart  whose  peace  a  breath  of  blame  could  mar. 

Only  a  word,  a  little  word  that  fell 
Unheeded  as  the  dew 
That  from  the  darkling  blue 
Of  summer  midnight  softly  steals,  to  tell 
Its  tale  of  singing  brook  and  star-lit  dell 
In  yonder  noisome  street, 

Where,  pale  with  dust  and  heat, 
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The  little  window  flower  in  workman’s  cell 
Its  drooping  bell 

Uplifts  to  greet  the  kiss  it  knows  so  well ; 

A  word — a  drop  of  dew  i 
But  oh,  its  touch  could  life’s  lost  hope  renew. 

Mary  Kcely  Boutelle. 


STAND-BYS. 


I  was  having  an  exchange  with  a  brother 
minister  in  a  little  country  town  of  New 
England.  It  was  a  dark,  stormy  morning 
late  in  November.  The  congregation,  small 
at  the  best,  was  scattered  through  a  farm¬ 
ing  community,  some  of  its  members  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  church  ;  and 
as  Fred,  the  minister’s  son,  and  I  walked 
up  to  the  building  at  the  appointed  hour, 
the  lad  with  inherited  ministerial  anxiety 
expressed  a  strong  doubt  as  to  whether  a 
multitude  that  day  would  go  up  to  the  house 
of  God  with  joy  and  praise  to  keep  holy 
time  together.  Not  a  person  was  to  be  seen 
at  the  door,  not  even  the  faithful  sexton, 
not  even  one  of  the  group  of  well  dressed 
and  observant  young  men  usually  there. 
The  long  line  of  sheds  was  entirely  empty. 
No  small  boy,  sent  ahead  to  get  him  out  of 
mischief  and  save  his  clothes  from  destruc¬ 
tion  on  the  banisters,  was  visible  stoning 
the  geese,  or  trying  to  walk  the  path  of  rec¬ 
titude  on  the  top  of  rail  fences ;  and  as  I 
looked  abroad  over  the  wet  desolation  the 
dreadful  thought  arose  as  to  whether  the 
preacher  would  not  also  have  to  be  the  chief 
part  of  the  congregation. 

Just  then  in  the  distance,  down  through 
an  avenue  of  trees  tossing  their  branches  as 
if  in  warning  and  astonishment,  the  glimpse 
was  caught  of  three  female  figures  cloaked, 
umbrellared,  struggling  with  the  sleet  and 
rain,  making  their  way  in  the  direction  of 
the  church. 

“Ah  !  There  they  are,”  exclaimed  Fred, 
“  the  three  stand-bys !  I  thought  I  should 
see  them.  Father  calls  them  the  three 
stand-bys,  because  it  makes  no  difference 
how  hot  or  cold  or  stormy  it  is,  or  what  the 
season  of  the  year,  they  are  always  sure  to 


be  present,  and  father  knows,  even  if  no¬ 
body  else  is  there,  that  he  will  have  them 
to  preach  to.” 

1  watched  the  figures  thus  designated 
with  no  small  degree  of  interest  as  in  a  zig¬ 
zag  course  with  many  a  tack  and  close-haul 
they  made  their  way  slowly  but  persever- 
ingly  up  into  the  meeting-house  portal ;  and 
when  we  had  gathered  around  the  warm 
register  in  the  otherwise  empty  church, 
Fred  introduced  them.  One  was  past  mid¬ 
dle  life,  the  gray  locks  the  wind  had  blown 
about  falling  softly  over  her  temples ;  the 
other  two,  sisters,  not  so  old,  but  still  no 
longer  in  the  freshness  of  youth.  They 
were  all  wholesome,  good-looking  women, 
evidently  of  the  large-hearted  rather  than 
the  strong-minded  type,  but  with  something 
in  their  features,  a  sort  of  divine  glow, 
more  than  that  of  the  intellect,  which  at 
once  attracted  attention.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  steadfastness  and  fidelity  from 
which  they  had  got  their  name  were  not  of 
the  outward  act  alone  but  born  and  rooted 
in  the  soul,  easy  to  understand  how  three 
such  faces  as  theirs  could  light  up  any  place 
even  in  the  darkest  day  of  winter.  And,  as 
1  thought  of  thousands  of  others  like  them  in 
all  churches  and  in  all  departments  of  life, 
and  of  the  service  they  are  doing,  a  sermon 
was  preached  to  me  a  great  deal  better  than 
anything  which  I  could  have'said  to  them. 

The  simple  presence  of  such  persons  in 
the  church  is  of  itself  to  every  minister  a 
powerful  help  and  encouragement.  He  is 
glad,  of  course,  to  see  new  faces  coming  in 
from  time  to  time.  The  poor  mother,  the 
stand-by  at  home,  who  has  a  breakfast  and  a 
husband  and  half  a  dozen  children  to  get 
ready  in  the  morning,  so  that  she  herself 
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can  come  out  only  now  and  then,  whenever 
she  does  come  is  seen  with  pleasure.  The 
young  men  of  his  flock,  flowers  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  whose  eyes  and  religious  natures  open 
usually  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
but  who  occasionally  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  new  suit  of  Sunday  clothes  blossom  out 
in  the  forenoon,  excite  in  him,  till  he  learns 
better,  a  gleam  of  hope.  The  religious 
casual,  the  small  and  infrequent  worshiper 
described  by  Horace,  owning  a  pew  but  oc¬ 
cupying  it  so  seldom  that  when  he  does 
use  it  it  has  to  be  found  for  him  by  the  sex¬ 
ton,  is  not  by  any  means  unwelcome ;  and 
there  is  always  an  inspiration  of  some  sort 
in  the  great  crowd  of  strangers  who  appear 
Sunday  nights  when  it  has  been  advertised 
that  he  is  going  to  speak  on  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,  or  the  doings  of  the  devil,  or  the 
sowing  of  wild  oats,  or  some  kindred  theme. 
But  after  all  it  is  the  stand-bys,  the  men — 
usually  old  ones — and  the  women  living 
often  farthest  from  the  church,  who  are  ab¬ 
solutely  sure  of  being  in  their  places  punct¬ 
ually  every  Sunday,  Thanksgiving  and  even 
Fast  day,  whatever  the  season  or  the  weather 
or  the  subject  may  be, — these  that  he  looks 
upon  with  special  delight  and  finds  to  be  the 
fountains  of  his  greatest  earthly  inspiration. 
What  is  winter,  what  are  rainy  days, 
what  snows  a  fathom  deep,  when  he  has  the 
prospect  before  him  of  their  bright  faces 
looking  up  to  his  and  their  warm  hearts 
ready  to  drink  in  his  truth  ?  I  know  of  a 
minister  who  never  goes  to  church  with  such 
a  light  step  and  elastic  spirit  as  on  stormy 
Sundays,  sure  as  he  is  then  of  meeting  there 
the  picked  audience,  the  sifted  wheat  of  souls, 
who  really  want  to  hear  him  preach,  and 
wrho  will  do  it  without  a  side  glance  at 
their  neighbors’ clothes  even  during  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  notice  of  the  regular  Thursday 
night  prayer  meeting.  Fred’s  father  is  a  type 
of  us  all.  There  is  no  preacher  who  with 
three  stand-bys  cannot  face  bravely  what  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  the  devil’s  worst 
artillery,  the  gaping  mouths  of  three  score 
of  empty  pews.  Their  winter  cloaks  and 
brightening  eyes  allure  him  on  amid  bare 
walls,  murky  shadows,  closed  hymn-books, 
broken  fans  and  the  awful  echoes  of  his 
own  voice  from  truth  to  truth  and  from  chartre 


to  charge,  as  the  white  plume  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  led  on  his  followers  amid  the 
smoke  and  din  and  groans  and  carnage  of 
the  battle  field.  And  when  the  sermon  is 
over  and  he  comes  down  from  the  pulpit 
and  they  stop  to  shake  hands  with  him, — as 
real  stand-bys  always  do, — and  ask  him  if  it 
is  not  hard  preaching  to  so  few,  he  answers 
without  even  a  minister’s  white  lie  that  it  is 
the  jolliest  thing  in  all  the  world ;  and  he 
goes  home  to  his  slippers  and  cold  meat 
feeling  that  he  has  fought  a  good  fight  and 
that  his  seed — for  that  is  what  his  shot  al¬ 
ways  are — has  fallen  into  good  ground, 
even  though  it  be  into  a  patch  of  it  no 
larger  than  three  pews. 

Equally  valuable  are  they  at  prayer  meet-, 
ings,  Sunday-schools,  sewing  circles,  and  all 
manner  of  parish  gatherings.  Numbers  are 
pleasant,  new  faces  charming ;  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  an  excitement  now  and 
then  which  will  bring  in  all  the  floating  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  community.  But  every  min¬ 
ister,  every  worker,  knows  that  these  flood- 
tides  of  interest  do  not,  cannot  last.  The 
enthusiasm  dies ;  the  crowded  rooms  thin 
off,  and  there  comes  a  lull  when  only  a  few 
of  the  old,  plodding,  never-tired  workers  are 
left.  These  are  the  stand-bys.  They  bridge 
over  the  interval  from  excitement  to  excite¬ 
ment  ;  are  the  only  members  sometimes 
who  give  societies  a  continuous  life.  They 
are  not  noisy,  not  conspicuous,  not  always 
the  leaders  and  go-ahead  people,  and  in  the 
f "11  sweep  of  prosperity,  like  the  rocks  on 
the  shore  when  the  tide  is  in,  are  often  for¬ 
gotten  and  lost  sight  of.  But  when  the  tide 
ebbs;  w'hen  there  is  no  minister  and  no 
popularity  ;  when  trouble,  trial  and  disaster 
come,  then  like  the  rocks  they  rise  again, 
distinct  and  visible,  and  the  society  lives, 
lives  perhaps  as  a  light-house  amid  the 
stormy  w’aves,  because  it  has  their  strong 
souls  on  which  to  rest.  Rev.  Mr.  Murray 
in  his  lecture  on  “  Deacons  ”  laughs  at  the 
two  or  three  officers  of  this  name  in  so  many 
of  our  religious  societies  who  are  alwavs  on 
hand  at  the  prayer-meetings,  and  stand  up 
year  after  year  to  make  the  same  long 
prayer  and  give  the  same  juiceless  exhorta¬ 
tions.  His  description  makes  a  very  funny 
picture,  but  after  all  it  is  just  such  old  men, 
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always  there,  whether  there  is  any  interest 
in  the  church  or  not,  and  always  doing  their 
best  when  called  upon,  even  though  it  be 
with  the  same  old  prayer,  who  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  in  New  England 
have  kept  these  meetings  in  existence  and 
afforded  religion  the  limbs,  whistling  and 
bare  though  they  were  in  the  cold  winter, 
on  which  to  hang  its  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit  when  the  spring-time  of  revivals  came 
again.  A  hard,  ungrateful  heart  must  that 
minister  have  who  does  not  love  and  bless 
these  old,  faithful,  always-present  souls, 
whether  deacons  or  not,  whose  only  gift  is, 
— and  it  is  a  divine  one  as  truly  as  any 
dash  of  leadership  or  brilliancy  of  prayer, — 
simply  to  stand  by  him  in  times  of  loneli¬ 
ness,  unpopularity  and  spiritual  deadness. 

It  is  not  in  religious  matters  only,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  stormy  Sundays  and 
empty  seats ;  not  in  sewing  circles  and 
prayer-meetings  alone  that  there  are  glacial 
epochs,  ebb  tides  of  interest,  slender  bridges 
over  which  life’s  forces  must  march.  They 
occur  in  friendships,  in  homes,  in  business, 
in  all  the  experiences  of  daily  life,— times 
and  places  of  weakness  and  trouble,  when 
the  eager,  rushing  world  leaves  even  its 
most  favored  children  behind  and  forgotten  ; 
and  it  is  in  these,  too,  that  there  comes  the 
need  of  something  solid  and  true,  humble 
though  it  be,  on  which  to  fall  back.  In  the 
golden  flush  of  youth,  of  course,  we  all  like 
new  faces,  new  friendships,  new  homes, 
new  gods.  The  more  lovers,  the  more  pop¬ 
ularity,  the  more  changes,  it  is  thought,  the 
more  happiness.  Every  fresh  scene  is  hailed 
with  enthusiasm ;  every  fresh  acquaintance 
with  delight;  every  good-looking  girl  out¬ 
side  of  his  own  home  is  to  the  young  man 
an  angel ;  every  spruce  young  man  to  the 
girl  a  possible  hero ;  the  very  crackers  to 
the  boy  who  is  out  visiting  are  sweeter  than 
his  mother’s  fruit  cake.  Age,  experience, 
fidelity,  tried  and  familiar  things  have  no 
chance  then  by  the  side  of  novelty,  dash 
and  show. 

But  no  one  can  go  far  on  his  way  without 
finding  that  the  real  gold  of  friendship  is 
not  in  the  crowd,  not  in  popularity,  not  in 
the  sparkle  of  new  eyes  and  the  clasp  of 
new  hands,  however  valuable  in  themselves, 


but  rather  in  its  two  or  three  old  stand-bys. 
The  warm,  true,  faithful  hearts,  the  men 
and  women  who  have  stood  by  us  in  the 
midst  of  sorrows,  troubles,  mistakes  of  judg¬ 
ment,  failures  in  business,  aye,  and  in  the 
midst  of  our  sins  ;  the  stormy-day  friends 
who  come  to  us  in  our  solitude  all  the  more 
certainly  because,  as  they  say,  perhaps  no 
one  else  will  be  there, — nobody  has  ever 
known  friendship,  all  the  joy  and  strength 
it  can  give,  till  he  has  had  one  or  two  of 
these.  It  is  worth  meeting  misfortune  and 
disaster,  worth  losing  the  friendship  of  the 
world,  just  to  catch  the  gleam  of  their  bright 
faces  looming  up  through  the  darkness,  just 
to  feel  the  clasp  of  their  warm  hands  reach¬ 
ing  out  through  the  coldness.  They  light 
up  the  world’s  great  temple  with  a  splendor 
such  as  never  came  from  the  eyes  of  beauty  ; 
cheer  us  on  amid  empty  purses,  dismal 
times  of  trade,  and  the  silence  of  all  other 
songs,  with  an  inspiration  never  breathed  by 
the  tongues  of  gathered  thousands.  I  heard 
of  one  once,  an  old  maid,  always  doing  such 
things,  who  in  addition  to  the  twelve  spools 
of  black  thread  she  already  had,  went  down 
the  village  street  one  rainy  day  to  buy  still 
another  of  a  merchant  having  a  hard  time, 
whose  store  no  one  else  for  twelve  hours 
had  entered, — so  weakly  foolish  as  a  business 
transaction,  “  but  the  turning  point,”  said  he 
afterwards,  “  of  my  fortune,  and  the  saving 
of  my  soul.”  Happy  is  that  man  or  woman 
arriving  in  life’s  journey  some  stormy  morn¬ 
ing  on  a  hill-top  which  all  others  have  de¬ 
serted  who  can  look  down  the  avenue,  lined 
it  may  be  with  leafless  winter  trees,  and  see 
struggling  up  to  him  against  the  sleet  and 
rain  two  or  three  of  these  old  stand-bys. 

It  is  friends  of  this  stamp  that  God  give's 
to  every  human  being  naturally  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  home.  The  father  and  mother, 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  they  who  have 
watched  over  us  in  our  cradles,  played  with 
us  in  our  childhood,  grown  up  with  us  side 
by  side  to  manhood  and  to  womanhood, 
their  life  stream  one  with  ours :  they  who 
amid  all  faults  and  failures,  all  that  the 
world  could  give  or  take  away,  have  loved 
us  simply  because  we  were  ourselves,  draw¬ 
ing  nearer  to  us  with  every  stormy  day  of 
human  life,  aud  whose  affection  sometimes 
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not  even  prison  doors  can  shut  out  or  the 
stain  of  a  murderer’s  guilt  wholly  destroy, 
a  heritage  of  devotion  more  or  less  perfect 
to  which  the  poorest  child  of  earth  is  bom, — 
it  is  these  who  are  true  stand-bys,  these 
that  are  worthy  types  of  the  steadfastness 
and  fidelity  of  the  everlasting  love. 

And  when  extreme  old  age  has  come 
upon  them  and  they  can  give  to  others  no 
longer  their  care  and  devotion,  when  chil¬ 
dren  and  children’s  children  have  to  do  for 
them,  upholding  their  feeble  steps,  dressing 
their  aged  forms,  consoling  their  aches 
and  pains  and  smoothing  their  way  down 
to  the  last  deep  slumber,  not  the  less  are 
they  deserving  of  the  name.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  vegetable  world  it  is  only 
the  outer  circle  of  wood  and  fibre, — that 
coming  between  the  trunk  and  bark, — by 
which  the  tree  grows,  and  that  this  is  made 
over  again  new  every  year,  the  rest,  the  old 
growth,  being  simply  for  the  tree’s  support. 
Nobly,  however,  it  does  this  service ;  and 
there  is  many  a  tall  tree  of  the  forest  and 
the  plain  which  braves  the  winter’s  storm 
and  lives  on  from  year  to  year,  not  by  its 
fresh  life  alone,  but  because  it  keeps  at  its 
core,  sheltered  and  protected,  the  old  wood 
which  it  stored  there  a  hundred  years  ago. 
And  who  has  not  known  of  families  held 
together  amid  all  the  storms  and  trials  of 
human  life  and  growing  every  year  more 
beautiful  and  saintly,  because  they  had  at 
their  center  an  old  father  or  mother  or  an 
aged  grandparent  who  was  cherished  and 
folded  in  by  the  currents  of  their  fresh 
young  hearts  ?  Thank  God,  it  is  not  by  the 
sympathy,  care  and  love  alone  which  are 
received  that  we  live  and  enjoy  and  are 
strong,  but  far  more  by  what  we  give.  Chil¬ 
dren  never  grow  up  so  nobly  and  well ; 
homes  are  never  so  lovely  and  genial  as 
when  there  is  the  glory  of  a  white  head 
among  them,  thinking  perhaps  that  life’s 
work  is  all  over,  to  be  cared  for  and  loved. 
And  unwise  as  well  as  ungrateful  is  that 
boy  or  girl,  young  man  or  woman,  gone 
forth  into  the  rush  and  glitter  of  the  world 
and  rejoicing  there  in  other  friendships  and 
other  loves,  who  does  not  remember  and 
cherish  the  old  father  and  mother  that  are 
still  at  home  and  keep  the  paths  open  and 


beautiful  and  well  worn,  till  death  itself 
shall  close  them  up,  which  lead  to  their 
hearts  and  their  door. 

Another  blessing  of  the  same  kind  is  that 
which  is  given  in  the  ripeness  and  old  age 
of  wedded  life.  Our  advanced  theories  of 
divorce  and  free  love  making  the  matrimo¬ 
nial  relation  merely  a  partnership  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  at  pleasure,  whatever  else  may  be 
said  in  their  favor,  strike  a  deadly  blow  at 
an  element  in  it  which  was  meant  perhaps  to 
be  supreme  above  all  others.  What  is  the 
sweetest  charm  of  all  true  marriage,  what 
the  greatest  advantage,  what  the  most  price¬ 
less  happiness,  take  life  through,  which  it 
brings  to  the  human  heart?  Not  the  flush 
and  splendor  of  its  early  love ;  not  the  richer 
development  which  it  brings  to  the  charac¬ 
ter ;  not  even  the  children  who  are  gathered 
around  its  shrine.  No,  but  the  intimacy 
and  reliability  of  its  companionship ;  the 
fact  that  it  gives  those  who  enter  in  it,  each 
in  the  other  and  through  all  scenes  and 
changes,  a  near  and  blessed  stand-by.  Mar¬ 
riage  in  some  of  its  aspects  is  doubtless  the 
source  of  an  immense  amount  of  unhappi¬ 
ness,  crime,  injustice,  blight  and  down-drag¬ 
ging,  one  of  the  most  perplexing  institutions 
society  has  to  deal  with, — only  the  blindest 
sentimentalist  will  deny  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  however, — and  this  is  not  mere  senti¬ 
ment  but  sober  fact, — of  all  the  evidences 
of  God’s  goodness  to  be  found  in  this  lower 
world,  all  the  proofs  that  he  cares  for  us  not 
only  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Creator  but  with 
the  interest  and  love  of  a  Father,  there  is 
none  quite  equal  to  his  sending  human  be¬ 
ings  into  the  arena  of  life,  not  to  fight  its 
battles,  win  its  victories  and  endure  its  sor¬ 
rows  alone,  but  giving  them,  as  they  go 
forth  out  of  their  childhood’s  home,  a  rela¬ 
tion  in  wliich  each  two  of  them  are  bound 
together  with  the  closest  of  all  ties,  live  to¬ 
gether  under  the  same  roof,  have  their  la¬ 
bors,  their  property,  their  interests,  their 
parental  affections  all  in  common,  and  are 
moved  to  stand  by  each  other,  h.and  to  hand 
and  heart  to  heart,  in  every  sorrow,  misfor¬ 
tune,  trial  and  stormy  day  that  earth  can 
bring.  It  is  an  ideal,  if  not  always  realized 
in  full,  which  is  tasted  even  now,  amid  all 
that  is  said  about  marriage  miseries,  more 
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widely  perhaps  than  any  other  happiness. 
Many  a  married  couple  in  all  ranks  of  so¬ 
ciety,  living  together  their  thirty,  forty,  fifty 
years,  will  testify  that  the  most  blessed  part 
of  their  experience,  coming  strongest  when 
the  fervor  of  youth  was  gone,  and  especially 
when  the  children  they  had  reared  had  taken 
their  flight  from  the  home  nest,  the  thing 
which  atoned  a  thousand  times  a  day  for  all 
the  rubs,  jars  and  friction  of  their  relation¬ 
ship,  was  the  consciousness  of  having  a 
strong  arm,  a  warm  heart  and  a  friendly 
mind,  a  part  of  themselves  and  yet  a  differ¬ 
ent  self,  to  lean  upon  and  counsel  with 
through  thick  and  thin,  good  and  evil ;  and 
the  hope  now  that  when  sickness  and  death 
shall  come  to  either,  there  will  be  the  other 
to  smooth  the  pillow,  cheer  the  darkness, 
give  the  soothing  draught,  hold  the  weary, 
nerveless  hand,  and  stand  by  with  help 
and  sympathy  when  the  last  dying  struggle 
comes.  “  I  had  a  happy  marriage,”  said  a 
lady,  “  but  its  happiest  memory  is  what  I  did 
for  my  husband  in  his  long  final  sickness; 
and  I  think  it  was  his  happiest  experience 
that  I  was  with  him  then  and  did  it.” 
Who  does  not  know  of  cases  in  his  own  cir¬ 
cle  of  acquaintance  where  a  couple,  the  one 
sick  and  the  other  well,  are  doing  for  each 
other  through  years  what  no  one  else  on 
earth  would  or  could  do  ?  It  is  not  the 
lover,  the  husband,  the  wife,  the  father,  the 
mother,  but  the  stand-by,  which  is  the  en¬ 
during  element  in  God’s  great  gift  of  mar¬ 
riage  ;  this  the  fruit  which  grows  richer, 
riper,  more  precious  with  every  passing  year. 
And  who  for  the  sake  of  any  freedom,  any 
variety,  any  momentary  passion,  any  thing 
else  which  the  relation  of  the  sexes  can 
give,  who,  apart  from  all  questions  of  moral¬ 
ity,  if  he  is  wise  and  wants  happiness  all 
through,  would  take  it  away  ? 

Stand-bys  are  not  usually  thought  to  have 
any  part  to  perform  in  revolutions,  reforms, 
changes  of  base,  and  great  enterprises  for 
the  advancement  into  new  fields  of  morals, 
truth  and  society,  unless  it  is  to  check  and 
oppose  them;  yet  a  larger  view  will  show 
that  even  here  they  are  to  be  prized  and 
honored.  It  is  not  the  brilliant  orators,  the 
dashing  leaders,  the  restless  radicals  ;  not 
the  men  who  can  draw  after  them  the  larg¬ 


est  crowds,  who  constitute  the  whole  element 
by  virtue  of  which  a  reform  succeeds ;  but 
the  sturdy  men  and  women  who  in  the  days 
of  sleet  and  rain  go  up  all  the  same  into  its 
sanctuary,  and  give  it  in  the  midst  of  dark¬ 
ness,  solitude  and  insignificance  the  hdlp  of 
their  two  or  three  bright  faces  and  loving 
hearts.  We  smile  sometimes  in  reading 
Virgil  at  the  way  his  fidus  Achates,  fnrtis 
Gvas,  foriis  Cloanthus,  characters  having 
but  one  attribute,  come  in  again  and  again 
with  the  pius  Eneas ;  but  the  story  is  true 
to  human  life,  every  hero  in  his  deeds  being 
supported  by  a  few  just  such  companions. 
“  What  good  can  I  do  here?”  many  a  man 
and  woman  have  mournfully  asked  going  to 
a  temperance  meeting  or  other  reform  where 
they  had  no  power  to  speak,  no  possibility  of 
further  conversion,  and  no  new  thing  to  hear. 
The  good  of  standing  by  it,  is  the  answer, 
the  greatest  good  of  all.  Steadfastness, 
fidelity,  the  power  and  pluck  of  being  on 
hand  just  because  there  is  nothing  new  to 
be  heard  and  because  everybody  else  is 
likely  to  be  away,— these  are  the  qualities 
■which  lie  at  the  very  core  of  all  progress. 
It  was  the  fixedness  of  purpose  in  the  heart 
of  Columbus,  his  capacity  for  standing  by 
an  enterprise,  whatever  its  desperateness 
and  whoever  else  might  desert  it, — this  quite 
as  much  as  the  advanced  views  in  his  mind 
which  made  him  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
W orld.  The  anti-slavery  cause  owes  its  suc¬ 
cess, — who  shall  say  how  greatly  ? — not  to 
the  radicalism  and  activity  of  its  leaders 
alone,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  won  to  itself  in 
every  northern  village  a  little  knot  of  men 
and  women,  gifted  with  nothing  but  a  con¬ 
science,  who  from  its  first  despised  petition 
on  to  its  last  triumphant  shout  simply  stood 
by  it,  the  country’s  real  conservatives.  The 
words  of  Christ  that  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  His  name  there  will 
He  be  in  the  midst  of  them  are  not  an  arbi¬ 
trary  promise,  but  one  which  is  based  on  the 
natural  certainty  that  disciples  gathered 
under  such  circumstances  have  already  in 
their  own  souls  a  large  part  of  what  made 
Christ  at  first ;  are  a  hint  also  at  one  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  gospel  and  all  reforms 
do  their  work.  The  plan  of  Wellington  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  everybody  knows, 
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was  simply  to  form  his  regiments  into  hol¬ 
low  squares  and  then  exhaust  the  enemy  by 
having  his  soldiers  withstand  the  attacks 
made  against  them.  Again  and  again  those 
squares  were  assailed  with  all  the  dash  and 
brilliancy  of  a  Frenchman’s  charge.  In 
vain.  Their  efforts  were  like  the  rush  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea  against  the  sharp  angles  of 
a  granite  shore,  the  legions  which  made 
them  being  broken  and  rolled  back  in  the 
foam  and  spray  of  human  blood.  “  Hard 
pounding  this,”  said  the  English  captain,  as 
he  threw  himself  into  one  of  these  fortresses 
of  living  hearts,  “  but  it  all  turns  on  who 
can  stand  pounding  the  longest.”  And  Wa¬ 
terloo’s  bloody  field  was  gained,  one  of  the 
ten  decisive  battles  in  the  world’s  history, 
because  Englishmen  that  day  stood  pound¬ 
ing  the  longest,  or  in  other  words  were  such 
good  stand-bys.  So  with  the  world’s  great 
moral  battles.  The  men  who  can  form 
themselves  into  hollow  squares,  squares 
whose  lines  are  trued  by  the  everlasting 
right,  and  in  the  darkness  and  discourage¬ 
ment  of  the  battle’s  pelting  rain  know  the 
grand  art  of  standing  firmly  by  their  cause 
and  standing  longest  the  pounding  of  their 
foes, — they  are  the  ones  who  will  remain  at 
last  masters  of  the  field. 

All  honor  then  in  the  church,  in  the  home, 


in  the  world,  and  in  the  battle  fields  of  truth 
and  right  to  those  whose  genius  and  whose 
mission  it  is  to  be  the  stand-bys.  They  may 
not  win  always  the  laurels  of  earth  ;  their 
position  may  be  less  striking  and  brilliant 
than  that  of  the  inspirers  and  the  leaders; 
and  sometimes  here  they  may  be  laughed  at 
and  despised  by  their  restless  brothers, 
sometimes  may  despise  and  mourn  over 
themselves.  But  not  the  less  are  they 
'among  the  Lord's  anointed.  Some  of  the 
most  precious  qualities  of  a  true  manhood 
and  womanhood  go  to  make  up  their  charac¬ 
ters.  They  have  learned  at  least  one  of  the 
two  great  methods  of  winning  victories,  the 
one  which  the  great  Captain  of  all  salvation 
practices  quite  as  much  as  the  other.  And 
when  the  end  comes  and  the  laurels  which 
are  to  last  for  the  eternal  years  are  given 
out,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  whose 
cause  they  have  stood  by  here,  will  stand  in 
^turn  by  them  ;  and  out  of  dark  churches 
and  wearisome  prayer-meetings,  and  long 
years  of  faithful  service  in  the  friendships 
of  home,  and  out  from  the  hollow  squares 
of  the  world’s  great  battle  field  they  shall  be 
called  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  honor,  and 
be  stand-bys  forever  close  up  to  the  eternal 
throne.  John  C.  Kimball. 
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“Dear  Helen: 

“  What  do  you  say  to  our  going  to  house¬ 
keeping  together?  I’m  a  very  old  bachelor 
with  many  whims,  but  I’m  your  brother, 
and  I  don’t  know  that  there  was  ever  an  act 
of  Parliament  that  we  should  spend  our 
lives  on  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Atherton’s  lease  of  our  house  is  out 
next  month  and  I  have  a  fancy  for  taking 
it  myself.  We  wdll  call  it  merely  an  experi¬ 
ment  if  you  like,  but  I’m  tired  of  the  way 
I  live  now.  I’m  growing  gray  and  I  shall 
be  dreadfully  glad  to  see  you,  we  will  make 
a  real  home  of  it  and  see  something  of  each 
other.  You  must  not  ask  for  any  more  pa- 
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thos  than  this  !  Pick  up  whatever  you  can 
to  make  the  house  look  fine,  but  don’t  feel 
in  the  least  obliged  to  come  or  put  it  off 
until  the  spring — do  just  as  you  like.  I 
hear  the  Duncans  are  coming  home  in  Oc¬ 
tober — perhaps  you  could  take  passage  on 
the  same  steamer.  I  can’t  believe  it  is  three 
years  since  I  went  over  last — do  you  think 
we  shall  know  each  other  ?  ‘L’ absence  dimi- 
nue  les  petits  amours  et  augmente  les  grandes, 
comme  le  vent  qui  etaient  les  bougies  et  rallume 
la  feu.’  I  met  that  sentiment  in  a  story  I 
was  reading  to-day,  and  I  thought  it  would 
seem  very  gallant  and  alluring  if  I  put  it 
into  my  letter.  I  think  you  will  not  be 
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homesick  here ;  you  will  find  more  friends 
than  seems  possible  at  first  thought.  I’m 
in  a  hurry  to-day,  but  I’m  none  the  less 
“  Your  very  affectionate  brother, 

“John  Ainslie. 

11  Boston,  2  August,  1877.” 

This  was  a  letter  which  came  to  me  one 
morning  a  year  or  two  ago  from  my  only 
brother.  We  had  been  separated  most  of 
the  time  since  our  childhood,  for  my  father 
and  mother  both  died  then,  and  our  home 
was  broken  up,  as  Jack  was  to  be  away  at 
school  and  college.  During  the  war  he  was 
fired  with  a  love  of  his  country  and  a  long¬ 
ing  for  military  glory  and  entered  the  army 
with  many  of  his  fellow-students  at  Har¬ 
vard.  I  was  at  school  for  a  time  but  after¬ 
wards  went  to  live  with  an  aunt  whose  win¬ 
ter  home  was  in  Florence,  and  when  Jack 
left  the  army  he  came  to  Europe  to  go  on 
with  his  professional  studies.  He  was  most 
of  the  time  in  Dublin  and  London  and  Paris 
at  the  medical  schools,  but  we  were  together 
a  good  deal  and  he  went  off  for  several  long 
journeys  with  my  aunt  and  me  before  he 
went  back  to  America.  I  always  hoped  that 
we  might  some  day  live  together,  but  my 
aunt  wished  me  never  to  leave  her,  for  she 
was  somewhat  of  an  invalid  and  had  grown 
to  depend  on  me  more  or  less  in  many  ways. 
She  could  not  live  in  Boston  for  the  cli¬ 
mate  did  not  suit  her.  If  Jack  and  I  had 
not  written  each  other  so  often  we  should 
have  drifted  far  apart,  but  as  it  was  I  think 
our  love  and  friendship  grew  closer  year  by 
year.  I  should  have  begged  him  to  come  to 
live  with  me,  but  he  was  alw'ays  in  a  hurry 
to  get  back  to  his  own  city  and  his  own 
friends  when  he  sometimes  came  over  to  pay 
us  a  visit  in  my  aunt’s  lifetime. 

At  Aunt  Alice’s  death  I  went  on  with  the 
same  old  life  for  a  time  from  force  of  habit, 
and  it  was  just  then  when  I  was  with  some 
friends  in  the  Tyrol  and  had  been  wonder¬ 
ing  what  plans  I  should  make  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  whether  to  go  to  Egypt  again  or  to  have 
some  English  friends  come  to  me  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  that  Jack’s  letter  came.  I  was  only 
too  glad  that  he  made  the  proposal,  and  I 
could  not  resist  sending  him  a  cable  dispatch 
to  say  Hurrah !  I  had  not  realized  before 


how  lonely  and  adrift  I  had  felt  since  Aunt 
Alice  died ;  I  had  a  host  of  kind  friends, 
but  there  is  nothing  like  being  with  one’s 
own  kindred  and  having  one’s  own  home. 
And  though  I  had  been  so  many  long  years 
away  from  dear  old  Boston  I  never  had  been 
so  glad  in  my  life  to  catch  sight  of  any  city 
as  I  was  that  chilly,  late  October  morning, 
when  I  came  on  deck  and  somebody  pointed 
out  to  me  a  dull  glitter  of  something  that 
looked  higher  and  brighter  than  the  land, 
and  said  it  was  the  dome  of  the  State 
House.  It  had  been  very  hard  work  to  say 
so  many  good-byes,  and  my  heart  had  al¬ 
most  failed  me  when  I  saw  some  of  my 
friends  for,  it  might  be,  the  last  time.  For 
some  of  them  were  old  people,  and  though 
I  said  over  and  over  again  that  I  should 
come  back  in  a  year  or  two,  who  could  be 
certain  that  I  should  take  up  the  dear  fa¬ 
miliar  life  again  ? 

I  felt  more  sure  than  ever  that  I  was 
going  home  when  I  saw  my  brother  standing 
on  the  wharf,  and  I  remembered  so  clearly 
many  of  the  streets  we  drove  through  ;  and 
when  we  came  to  the  house  itself,  and  the 
carriage  had  gone,  and  we  stood  iu  the 
library  together  where  the  very  same  books 
were  in  the  cases  and  the  same  dim  old 
Turkey  carpet  on  the  floor —the  years  seemed 
suddenlv  to  vanish  and  it  was  like  the  dear 
old  childish  days  again,  only  where  were  my 
mother  and  my  father  ?  And  Jack  was  grow¬ 
ing  gray,  as  he  had  written  me,  and  so  much 
had  happened  to  me  since  I  had  been  in  that 
room  last.  I  sat  down  before  the  wood  fire, 
and  the  queer  brass  dragons  on  the  andirons 
made  me  smile,  just  as  they  always  used; 
Jack  stood  at  the  window  looking  out  and 
neither  of  us  had  a  word  to  say,  though  we 
had  chattered  at  each  other  every  minute  as 
we  drove  over  from  the  steamer.  That  first 
evening  at  dinner  I  looked  across  the  table 
at  my  brother  and  our  eyes  met,  and  we  both 
laughed  heartily  for  very  contentment  and 
delight. 

“  I ’m  sure  Aunt  Marion  ought  to  be  here 
to  matronize  you”  said  Jack.  Neither  of 
us  like  Aunt  Marion  very  well,  and  this  was 
a  great  joke,  especially  as  she  was  ushered 
in  directly  to  welcome  me  home. 

Jack  had  beeu  living  at  the  house  for  a 
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few  weeks  already,  but  it  was  great  fun,  this 
beginning  our  housekeeping  together,  and 
we  were  busy  enough  for  some  time.  I  had 
brought  over  a  good  many  things  that  we  had 
had  in  Florence  and  to  which  I  had  become 
attached,  and  in  the  course  of  many  journeys 
both  Jack  and  I  had  accumulated  a  great 
many  large  and  small  treasures,  some  of 
which  had  hot  been  unpacked  for  years.  I 
very  soon  knew  my  brother’s  best  friends, 

•  and  we  both  tried  to  make  our  home  not  only 
cheerful  and  bright  and  pleasant  in  every 
way,  but  we  wished  also  to  make  it  a  home¬ 
like  place  where  people  might  be  sure  of 
finding  at  least  some  sympathy  and  true 
friendliness  and  help  as  well  as  pleasure. 
Mamma’s  old  friends  were  charmingly  kind 
and  polite  to  me,  and  as  Jack  had  foretold, 
I  found  more  acquaintances  of  my  own  than 
I  had  the  least  idea  I  should.  I  had  met 
abroad  a  great  many  of  the  people  who 
came  to  see  me,  but  the  strangest  thing  was 
to  meet  those  whom  I  remembered  as  my 
playmates  and  school-mates,  and  to  find 
them  so  entirely  grown  up,  most  of  them 
married  and  with  homes  and  children  of 
their  own  instead  of  the  playhouses  and 
dolls  which  I  remembered. 

We  soon  fell  into  a  most  comfortable 
fashion  of  living ;  we  were  both  very  fond 
of  giving  quiet  little  dinners ;  my  brother 
often  brought  home  a  friend  or  two,  and  we 
were  charmingly  independent;  life  never 
went  better  with  two  people  than  it  did  with 
Jack  and  me.  We  often  had  some  old 
friends  of  the  family  come  to  stay  with  us, 
and  I  sent  hither  and  yon  for  my  own  old 
cronies,  with  some  of  whom  I  had  kept  up 
our  friendship  since  school-days,  and  while 
it  was  not  a  little  sad  to  meet  some  of  them 
again,  with  others  I  felt  as  if  we  had  only 
parted  yesterday. 

I  had  been  curious  to  know  many  things 
about  Jack,  and  I  found  I  had  been  right  in 
supposing  that  his  profession  was  by  no 
means  a  burden  to  him.  I  was  told  again 
and  again  that  he  was  a  wonderfully  success¬ 
ful  and  daring  surgeon,  but  he  confessed  to 
me  that  his  dislike  to  such  work  continually 
increased  and  could  only  be  overcome  in  the 
excitement  of  some  desperate  emergency. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  first  that  he  ought  not 


to  let  his  skill  be  useless  and  idle,  but  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  other  doctors  did  as  well  as 
he,  that  they  sent  for  him  if  they  wanted 
him  and  he  did  not  care  for  a  practice  of 
his  own.  So  he  had  grown  into  a  way  of 
helping  his  friends  into  their  business,  and 
he  was  a  microscopist  of  some  renown  and 
a  scientific  man  instead  of  the  practical  man 
he  ought  to  have  been — though  his  was  after 
all  by  no  means  an  idle  nor  a  useless  life, 
dear  old  J ack !  He  did  a  great  deal  of  good 
shyly  and  quietly ;  he  was  often  at  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  his  friends  seemed  very  fond  of 
him  and  said  he  had  too  little  confidence  in 
himself.  1  have  often  wondered  why  he 
did  not  marry,  but  I  doubt  if  he  ever  tells 
me,  though  he  knows  well  enough  my  own 
story,  and  that  there  is  a  quiet  grave  in 
Florence  which  is  always  in  sight,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  far  away  from  it  I  go,  wdiile  some¬ 
times  I  think  I  know  every  ivy-leaf  that  falls 
on  it  from  the  wall  near  by. 

As  I  have  said,  my  brother  was  constantly 
meeting  some  one  of  his  old  classmates  or 
army  comrades  or  school  friends  during  that 
first  winter,  and  while  sometimes  he  would 
ask  them  to  dine  at  his  club  he  oftenest 
brought  them  home  to  dine  or  to  lunch,  for 
we  were  both  possessed  with  an  amazing  spirit 
of  hospitality.  I  wish  I  could  remember  half 
the  stories  I  have  heard,  or  could  keep  track 
of  the  lives  in  which  I  often  grew  much  in¬ 
terested.  There  is  one  curious  story  which 
I  knew,  and  which  seems  very  well  worth 
telling ;  an  instance  of  the  curious  entangle¬ 
ment  of  two  lives,  and'  of  those  strange  ex¬ 
periences  which  some  people  call  supernat- 
uial  and  others  think  simple  enough  and 
perfectly  reasonable  and  explainable. 

One  short,  snowy  December  day  just  as  it 
was  growing  dark  I  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
library  and  was  surprised  to  hear  my  broth¬ 
er’s  latch-key  click  in  the  hall  door,  for  he 
had  told  me  when  he  went  out  after  our  very 
late  breakfast  that  he  should  not  be  in  be¬ 
fore  six  and  perhaps  dinner  had  better  wait 
until  seven.  He  threw  off  his  wet  ulster 
and  was  talking  for  some  time  to  the  man, 
and  at  last  came  in  to  me. 

“  What  brings  you  home  so  early  ?”  said  I. 

“  I  m  going  to  have  two  or  three  friends 
to  dine.  I  suppose  it  ’ll  be  all  right  about 
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the  dinner  ?  That  was  not  why  I  came  home 
though;  I  had  some  letters  to  write  which 
must  go  by  the  steamer,  and  I  did  n’t  go  to 
Cambridge  after  all ;  ‘  the  snow  storm  was 
too  much  for  me,  I  wanted  a  good  night 
there.” 

“Sit  down  awhile,”  said  I;  “you  have 
time  enough  for  your  letters;  it’s  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  after  four.”  Jack  hated  to  write  at  the 
library  table  and  always  went  to  the  desk 
in  his  own  room  if  he  had  anything  to  do. 
He  seemed  a  little  tired  and  threw  me  some 
letters  the  postman  had  given  him  as  he 
came  in  at  the  door,  then  he  sat  down  in  his 
great  chair  near  me  and  seemed  to  be  lost 
in  thought.  He  was  immensely  interesting 
to  me  then,  for  we  had  only  been  together 
a  few  weeks,  and  I  was  often  curious  about 
his  moods  and  was  apt  to  be  much  pained 
myself  if  anything  seemed  to  trouble  him. 

I  was  always  wishing  we  had  not  been 
separated  so  much,  and  I  was  afraid  my 
insight  and  sympathy  might  be  wanting; 
but  I  think  the  truth  has  been  that  we  are 
much  more  intimate  and  are  far  better 
friends  and  have  less  restraint  because  we 
had  seen  so  little  of  one  another  in  the 
years  that  had  passed.  But  we  were  terri¬ 
bly  afraid  of  interfering  with  each  other  at 
first,  and  were  so  distractingly  polite  that 
we  bored  each  other  not  a  little ;  though 
that  did  not  last  long,  happily,  after  we  had 
convinced  each  other  that  we  could  behave 
well. 

“  You  say  it  ’ll  be  all  right  about  dinner?” 
repeated  my  brother. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  I,  “unless  you  wish  for 
something  very  grand ;  must  I  put  on  my 
crown  and  sceptre  ?  ” 

“  There  has  never  been  a  day  yet  when  I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  have  brought  a 
friend  home,”  said  Jack  with  a  good  deal  of 
enthusiasm  ;  and  1  was  at  once  puffed  up 
with  pride,  for  Jack  though  an  uncomplain¬ 
ing  soul  was  also  fastidious,  and  his  praise 
was  not  given  often  enough  to  be  unnoticed. 

“  I  met  an  old  classmate  just  now,”  said 
he  presently,  rousing  himself  from  his  rev¬ 
erie.  “  I  have  n’t  seen  him  for  years  before. 
He  went  out  to  South  America  just  after  the 
war  and  I  supposed  he  was  there  still.  He 
used  to  be  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the 


class,  and  he  enlisted  when  I  did,  though 
we  did  not  belong  to  the  same  company.  I 
heard  once  he  was  rather  a  failure,  but 
something  has  broken  him  down  horribly. 
He  does  n’t  look  as  if  he  drank,”  said  my 
brother,  half  to  himself.  “  I  met  him  over 
on  Tremont  street,  and  I  think  he  meant  to 
avoid  me,  but  I  made  him  walk  across  the 
common  with  me,  for  he  was  coming  this 
way.  He  promised  to  come  to  dinner  this 
evening,  and  I  stopped  at  the  club  a  few  min¬ 
utes  as  I  came  down  the  street  and  luckily 
found  George  Sheffield  and  he  is  coming 
round  too.  I  told  him  seven  o’clock,  but  I 
told  Whiston  we  dined  at  six,  without  think¬ 
ing,  so  he  will  be  here  early.  Never  mind, 
I’ll  be  ready  and  we  will  take  care  of  our¬ 
selves.  I  must  finish  my  letters  though,” 
and  he  rose  from  his  chair  to  go  upstairs. 

“  It  is  dreadful  to  see  a  man  change  so,” 
said  Jack,  still  lingering.  “  He  used  to  be 
one  of  the  friskiest  fellows  in  college.  I 
hope  he  ’ll  some.  I  did  n’t  exactly  like  to 
ask  where  I  could  find  him.” 

Then  he  went  away  and  1  waited  awhile, 
looking  out  at  the  snow  and  thinking  idly 
enough,  until  Patrick  came  silently  in  and 
surprised  me  with  a  sudden  blaze  of  gas, 
when  I  went  upstairs  to  dress  for  dinner, 
as  there  did  n’t  seem  to  be  anything  else  to 
do.  I  was  a  little  sorry  that  any  one  was 
coming.  Jack  and  I  had  arranged  for  a 
quiet  evening  together,  and  he  was  reading 
some  new  book  aloud  in  which  I  was  much 
interested.  His  reading  was  a  perfect  de¬ 
light  to  me  ;  he  did  not  force  you  to  think 
how  well  he  read,  but  rather  how  charm¬ 
ing  the  story  or  the  poem  was,  and  I  always 
liked  Jack’s  voice. 

I  found  something  to  be  busy  about  in 
my  room  and  did  not  come  down  again  un¬ 
til  some  time  after  six.  When  I  entered 
the  parlor  Jack  rose  w  ith  a  satisfied  smile 
and  presented  Mr.  Whiston,  and  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised,  for  I  had  half  expected 
to  see  a  most  forlorn  looking  man,  perhaps 
even  out  at  elbows,  from  what  Jack  had 
said.  He  was  very  pale  indeed  and  looked 
like  an  invalid,  and  he  certainly  looked 
frightened  and  miserable ;  he  had  a  haunted 
look.  It  was  the  face  I  should  imagine  one 
would  have  who  wras  haunted  by  the  mem- 
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ory  of  some  awful  crime,  but  I  both  pitied 
him  and  liked  him  very  much. 

He  said  he  remembered  seeing  me  one 
day  out  at  Cambridge  with  my  brother  when 
I  was  hardly  more  than  a  child,  and  we 
talked  about  those  old  days  until  my  cousin 
George  Sheffield  came,  Jack’s  best  friend, 
who  had  also  been  Mr.  Whiston’s  class¬ 
mate. 

I  fancied  as  we  went  out  to  dinner  that 
our  guest  would  enjoy  the  evening.  His 
friends  were  giving  him  so  hearty  and  cor¬ 
dial  a  welcome,  and  I  was  glad  the  table 
looked  so  bright  with  its  roses  and  fruit  and 
its  glittering  glass.  I  somehow  looked  at  it 
through  his  eyes.  His  face  lighted  a  little, 
as  if  he  thought  he  should  dine  to  his  liking. 
He  looked  as  if  he  were  poor,  but  he  was 
most  carefully  dressed,  and  I  grew  more  and 
more  curious  about  him,  while  I  liked  him 
better  and  better  for  the  grace  of  his  good 
manners  and  for  his  charmingly  bright  and 
clever  way  of  talking.  He  spoke  freely  of 
his  South  American  life,  and  of  being  in 
Europe,  but  there  was  something  about  him 
which  made  neither  of  his  friends  dare  to 
ask  him  many  questions.  I  could  see  that 
my  cousin  George  was  in  a  great  hurry  to 
know  more  of  his  history,  for  they  had  been 
very  good  friends,  and  he  had  lost  sight  of 
him  years  before,  and  had  been  amazed 
when  he  was  asked  to  meet  him  that  even¬ 
ing.  They  talked  a  great  deal  about  their 
Harvard  days  and  grew  more  and  more 
merry  with  each  other,  but  when  Mr.  Whis¬ 
ton’s  face  was  quiet  the  look  of  fear  and 
melancholy  was  always  noticeable. 

When  dinner  was  over,  I  went  away  to  see 
one  of  my  friends  who  came  in  just  then.  I 
could  hear  the  gentlemen  laughing  together, 
and  I  stood  talking  in  the  hall  some  time 
with  my  friend  before  she  went  away ;  but 
at  last  I  went  back  to  the  dining-room,  for 
I  always  liked  my  tea  therewith  Jack  better 
than  in  the  parlor.  I  took  my  chair  again, 
and  I  was  glad  to  find  I  did  not  interrupt 
them,  of  which  I  had  a  sudden  fear  as  I 
entered  the  door. 

They  were  talking  over  their  army  life, 
and  my  brother  said  :  “That  was  the  same 
day  poor  Fred  Hathaway  was  killed,  was  n’t 
it  V  I  never  shall  forget  seeing  his  dead  face. 


They  had  thrown  a  dozen  or  more  men  in  a 
pile  and  meant  to  bury  them,  but  there  was 
an  alarm  and  W'e  had  to  hurry  forward 
again,  what  there  was  left  of  us.  I  caught 
sight  of  Fred,  and  I  remember  now  just  how 
he  looked.  You  know  what  yellow  hair  he 
had,  and  we  used  to  call  him  ‘  the  pretty 
Saxon.’  I  know  there  were  one  or  two  men 
in  that  pile  still  alive  and  moving  a  little. 
I  hardly  thought  of  the  horror  of  it  as  I 
went  by.  How  used  we  were  to  such  sights 
in  those  days !  and  now  sometimes  they 
came  to  me  like  horrid  nightmares.  Duns- 
ter  was  killed  that  day  too.  Somebody  saw 
him  fall,  and  I  suppose  he  was  thrown  in  a 
hurry  into  one  of  the  trenches,  but  he  was 
put  down  as  missing  in  the  reports.  You 
know  they  drove  us  back  toward  night,  and 
held  that  piece  of  cleared  land  and  the  pine 
woods  for  two  days.” 

“It  all  seems  .like  a  dream  to  me  now,” 
said  George  Sheffield.  “What  boys  we  were 
too ;  but  I  believe  I  never  shall  feel  so  old 
again.” 

“You  are  such  comfortable  people  in  these 
days,”  said  I,  “  that  I  can’t  imagine  you  as 
soldiers,  living  such  a  rough  and  cruel  life 
as  that  must  have  been.” 

I  happened  to  look  up  at  Mr.  Whiston 
and  to  my  dismay  he  looked  paler  than  ever 
and  was  uneasy.  He  looked  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  as  if  he  knew  a  ghost  was  standing  there 
and  he  followed  something  with  his  eyes  for 
a  moment  or  two  in  a  way  that  gave  me  a 
little  chill  of  fear.  I  looked  over  at  Jack  to 
know  if  he  was  watching  also,  and  I  was  re¬ 
joiced  when  he  suddenly  nodded  to  me  and 
asked  George  Sheffield  something  about  the 
cigars,  and  George,  who  had  also  noticed, 
answered  him,  and  began  to  talk  to  me 
about  the  opera  which  we  had  both  heard 
the  evening  before.  I  did  not  know  whether 
they  had  chanced  upon  an  unlucky  subject 
or  whether  Mr.  Whiston  was  crazy,  but  at 
any  rate  he  seemed  ill  at  ease  and  was  not 
inclined  to  talk  any  more.  He  looked  gloom¬ 
ier  and  more  frightened  than  ever.  I  went 
into  the  library  and  presently  they  followed 
me,  and  Mr.  Whiston  came  to  say  good¬ 
night ;  though  when  Jack  insisted  that  he 
should  not  go  away  so  early,  for  it  was  only 
nine,  he  sat  down  again  with  a  half  sigh  as 
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if  it  made  little  difference  to  him  where  he 
was. 

“You’re  not  well  I’m  afraid,  Whiston,” 
said  my  brother  in*  his  most  professional 
tone.  “I  think  I  shall  have  to  look  after 
you  a  little.  By  the  way,  are  you  at  a 
hotel?  I  wish  you  would  come  to  us  for  a 
few  days.  I  ’ll  drive  you  out  to  Cambridge, 
and  you  know  there  are  a  good  many  of  your 
old  friends  here  in  town.”  And  I  seconded 
this  invitation,  though  I  most  devoutly  hoped 
it  would  not  be  accepted.  I  had  a  suspicion 
that  he  would  be  a  most  uncomfortable 
guest. 

“  Thank  you,  Miss  Ainslie,”  said  he  with 
a  quick,  pleasant  smile  that  brought  back 
my  first  liking  for  him.  “  You  ’re  very  good. 
But  I’m  not  exactly  in  trim  for  paying  visits. 
I  will  come  to  you  for  to-morrow  night, 
Ainslie,  if  you  like.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
you  and  Sheffield  again — to  say  good-bye.  I 
am  going  out  in  the  Marathon  on  Saturday.” 

Later,  when  he  had  gone,  Jack  and  my 
cousin  and  I  had  a  talk  about  this  strange 
guest  of  ours.  “  Is  he  crazy  ?  ”  said  I  to 
begin  with,  “  and  did  you  see  him  look  at  a 
ghost  at  dinner  ?  I ’m  sure  it  was  a  ghost ;  ” 
and  George  Sheffield  laughed,  but  one  of 
us  was  as  much  puzzled  as  the  other.  “I 
thought  at  first  he  was  melodramatic  ”  said 
he,  but  there’s  something  wrong  about  him; 
is  he  crazy,  do  you  think.  Jack?  You’re 
lucky  in  having  a  doctor  in  the  house,  Helen, 
if  he  does  come  back.” 

“  He’s  not  crazy,”  said  Jack ;  “  at  least  I 
think  not.  I  have  been  watching  him.  But 
he  is  no  doubt  shattered ;  he  may  have  some 
monomania,  and  I ’m  afraid  he  takes  opium.” 

“I  should  urge  him  to  spend  the  winter,” 
said  George  serenely,  “  and  what ’s  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  having  a  monomania  and  be¬ 
ing  crazy?  Couldn’t  he  take  a  new  fancy 
and  do  some  mischief  or  other  some  day.” 
But  Jack  only  laughed  and  went  to  a  book¬ 
case,  while  I  thought  he  had  been  very  in¬ 
considerate,  and  yet  I  wanted  Mr.  Whiston 
to  come  again.  I  hoped  he  would  tell  us 
what  it  was  he  saw. 

“  Here ’s  Bucknill  and  Tuke,”  said  my 
brother  coming  close  to  the  drop-light  and 
turning  over  the  pages,  “  and  now  you  ’ll 
always  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say 


monomania.  ‘  Characterized  by  some  par¬ 
ticular  illusion  impressed  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  giving  rise  to  a  partial  aberration 
of  judgment :  the  individual  affected  is  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  thinking  correctly  on  sub¬ 
jects  connected  by  the  particular  illusion, 
W'hile  in  other  respects  he  betrays  no  palpa¬ 
ble  disorder  of  the  mind’ — that’s  quoted 
from  Prichard ;  ”  and  he  shut  the  book  again 
and  went  back  to  put  it  in  its  place,  but  my 
cousin  asked  for  it  and  turned  to  another 
page  with  an  air  of  triumph.  “  ‘  An  object 
may  appear  to  be  present  before  his  eyes 
which  has  no  existence  whatever  there  .  .  . 

...  if  unable  to  correct  or  recognize  it 
when  an  appeal  is  made  to  reason  he  is  in¬ 
sane.’  What  do  you  think  of  that?”  said 
he.  “You  had  better  be  on  your  guard, 
Jack.  I ’m  very  wise  just  now ;  I  have  been 
studying  up  on  insanity  for  a  case  of  mine 
that ’s  to  be  tried  next  month — at  least  I  de¬ 
voutly  hope  it  is.” 

“  But  tell  me  something  about  Mr.  Whis¬ 
ton,”  said  I.  “  Do  you  suppose  he  has  no 
friends  ?  He  seems  to  have  been  wandering 
about  the  world  for  years.” 

“  I  remember  his  telling  me  when  we 
were  in  college  that  he  had  no  relatives  ex¬ 
cept  an  old  aunt  and  a  cousin,  Henry  Dun- 
ster,  whom  we  spoke  of  to-night,  who  was 
killed  in  the  wrar.  Whiston  was  very  fond 
of  him,  but  I  always  thought  Dunster  w7as 
entirely  unworthy  his  friendship.  Whiston 
was  thought  to  be  rich ;  his  father  left  him  a 
very  good  property,  at  any  rate,  and  he  was 
always  a  generous  fellow.  Dunster  made 
away  with  a  good  deal,  I  imagine ;  they 
roomed  together  and  Whiston  paid  most  of 
the  bills.  There  was  something  weak  and 
out-of-the-way  about  him  then,  I  remember 
thinking  ;  but  he  was  a  fairly  good  scholar, 
and  he  made  a  fine  soldier.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  fast,  but  you  know  he  resigned  long 
before  the  rest  of  us  were  mustered  out. 
Had  a  fever,  did  n’t  he  ?  ” 

“I  believe  so,”  said  “the  judge,”  as  his 
friends  always  called  my  cousin.  “  The 
snow  will  reach  my  ears  by  this  time ; 
I  must  go  home.  What  a  storm  it  is  !  ISTo, 
I  can’t  stay  later;  all  night!  no  indeed. 
I  ’ll  come  round  late  to-morrow  evening  if  I 
caS,  but  it  will  not  be  likely.  ISTow  if  you 
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had  only  been  sensible  and  studied  law, 
Jack,  you  wouldn’t  have  missed  the  festivi¬ 
ties— it  ’s  too  bad.  To  tell  the  truth  I  wish 
I  could  make  some  excuse  and  come  here 
instead.  I ’m  very  much  excited  about 
Whiston  ;  ”  and  with  a  good-night  to  us  and 
a  fresh  cigar  which  he  was  sure  the  snow¬ 
storm  would  put  out  he  went  away — my 
lucky,  easy-going  cousin  George  Sheffield, 
whose  cigars  never  did  go  out  at  inoppor¬ 
tune  times,  and  who  never  was  excited 
about  anything.  It  always  seemed  refresh¬ 
ing  to  find  in  this  age  of  hurry  and  dash  and 
anxiety  so  calm  and  comfortable  and  satis¬ 
fied  a  soul. 

I  was  in  doubt  whether  we  should  see  any 
more  of  our  sorrowful  guest,  but  he  appeared 
late  the  next  afternoon,  and  when  I  came  in 
from  my  walk  I  saw  a  much-used  portman¬ 
teau  being  taken  upstairs  by  Patrick,  who 
told  me  that  there  were  some  flowers  in  the 
parlor  that  Mr.  Whiston  had  brought.  So  I 
went  in  to  see  them,  and  my  heart  went  out 
to  the  giver  at  once,  for  had  he  not  chosen 
the  most  exquisite  roses — my  favorite  roses 
— and  more  like  Italy  than  anything  I  had 
seen  in  a  long  day.  Patrick  had  crammed 
them  into  exactly  the  wrong  vase,  but  I 
thanked  him  for  that,  since  it  gave  me  a 
chance  of  handling  all  the  beautiful  heavy 
flowers  and  making  them  comfortable  my¬ 
self,  which  was  certainly  a  pleasure. 

I  found  Mr.  Whiston  evidently  in  better 
spirits  than  he  had  been  the  night  before, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  when  I  found  we  were 
to  be  by  ourselves  at  dinner.  I  had  not 
asked  any  one  myself,  you  may  be  sure. 
My  brother  and  I  have  a  fashion  of  linger¬ 
ing  long  at  the  table  unless  I  am  going  out 
for  the  evening,  and  that  night  he  and  his 
friend  lit  their  cigars  and  went  on  with  their 
talk  of  old  times,  while  I  listened  and  read 
the  Transcript  by  turns.  Presently  there 
were  a  few  minutes  of  silence  and  then  Jack 
said  : 

“  There  was  a  strange  case  brought  into 
the  city  hospital  to-day ;  a  poor  young  fellow 
who  had  been  literally  almost  frightened  to 
death.  One  of  his  fellow-clerks  who  boarded 
with  him  went  into  his  room  the  night  be¬ 
fore  in  a  horrible  mask,  and  wrapped  in  a 
sheet,  and  stood  near  him  in  the  moonlight, 


watching  him  until  he  woke.  He  did  it  for 
a  joke,  of  course,  and  is  said  to  be  in  ago¬ 
nies  of  penitence  ;  but  I ’m  afraid  the  poor 
victim  will  lose  his  wits  entirely,  if  he  does  n’t 
die,  which  I  think  he  will.  I  don’t  know 
what  they  can  do  with  him ;  he  may  rally, 
but  he  looked  to  me  as  if  he  would  n’t  hold 
out  till  morning.  A  nervous,  slight  fellow  ; 
it  was  a  cruel  thing  to  do.  Somebody  told 
me  he  belonged  somewhere  up  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  that  his  mother  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  him.” 

Mr.  Whiston  listened  eagerly.  “  Poor  fel¬ 
low  !  I  hope  he  will  die,”  said  he  sadly,  and 
then,  hesitating  a  moment,  “  do  you  believe 
in  ghosts,  Ainslie  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Jack  with  the  least  flicker  of 
a  smile  as  I  caught  his  eye  ;  “  that  is,  I ’ve 
never  seen  one  myself.  But  there  are  very 
strange  things  that  one  can’t  explain  to  one’s 
satisfaction.” 

“I  know  that  the  dead  come  back,”  said 
Mr.  Whiston,  speaking  very  low  and  not 
looking  at  either  of  us.  “John  Ainslie,” 
said  he  suddenly,  “  I  never  shall  see  you 
again.  I ’m  not  going  to  live  long,  at  any 
rate,  and  you  and  your  sister  have  given  me 
more  of  the  old-time  feeling  than  I  have  had 
for  many  a  day  before.  It  seems  as  if  I 
were  at  home  with  you.  I  suppose  you  will 
say  I  am  a  monomaniac,  at  the  very  least, 
but  I ’m  going  to  tell  you  what  it  is  that  has 
been  slowly  killing  me.  You  ’re  a  doctor  and 
you  may  put  any  name  to  it  you  like,  and 
call  it  a  disease  of  the  brain,  but  Henry 
Dunster  is  always  following  me.” 

Jack  and  I  stole  a  glance  at  each  other, 
and  I  felt  the  strongest  temptation  to  look 
over  my  shoulder.  Jack  reached  over  and 
filled  Mr.  Whiston’s  cup  and  the  Transcript 
startled  me  by  sliding  to  the  floor. 

“  I  don’t  often  speak  of  it  now ;  people 
only  laugh  at  the  idea,”  said  our  guest  with 
a  faint  smile.  “  But  it  is  most  horribly  real 
to  me.  It  sometimes  seems  the  only  thing 
that  is  real.”  And  this  is  the  story  he 
told : 

“  When  I  was  in  college  you  know  Henry 
roomed  with  me  and  at  one  time  we  were 
greatly  interested  in  what  we  called  then 
superstition  and  foolishness ;  we  thought 
ourselves  very  wise  and  thought  we  could  ex- 
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plain  everything.  There  was  a  craze  among 
some  of  the  students  about  spirit-rappings 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  went  through 
with  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  and  wasted  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  trying  to  ravel  out 
mysteries  and  to  explain  things  that  no 
mortal  man  lias  ever  yet  understood.  One 
night  very  late  we  were  talking  and  grew 
much  excited,  and  we  promised  each  other 
solemnly  that  the  one  who  died  first  would 
appear  to  the  other,  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  and  would  at  least  warn  him  in  a 
way  that  should  be  unmistakable  of  his 
death.  We  were  half  in  fun  and  half  in 
earnest.  God  forgive  us !  but  we  made  that 
awful  promise  to  each  other.  Then  we 
went  into  the  army  and  I  don’t  remember 
thinking  of  it  once  until  the  very  night  be¬ 
fore  he  was  killed;  we  were  sitting  together 
under  a  tree,  after  a  hard  day’s  fight,  and 
Dunster  said  to  me  laughing,  ‘  Do  you  re¬ 
member  we  promised  each  other  that  who¬ 
ever  died  first  would  appear  to  the  other 
and  follow  him  V  ’  I  laughed ;  you  know 
how  reckless  we  were  in  those  days  when 
death  and  dying  were  so  horribly  familiar, 
and  I  said  the  same  shell  might  kill  us  both, 
which  would  be  a  great  pity.  We  were 
very  merry  and  foolish,  and  I  should  have 
said  Henry  had  been  drinking,  but  there 
had  been  nothing  to  drink  and  hardly  any¬ 
thing  to  eat — you  remember  we  were  cut  off 
from  our  supplies  and  the  men  had  very 
little  in  their  haversacks.  Next  day  the 
fight  was  hotter  than  ever  and  we  were  be¬ 
ing  driven  back  when  I  saw  him  toss  up  his 
hands  and  fall.  He  must  have  been  trod¬ 
den  to  death,  at  any  rate.  When  we  re¬ 
gained  that  little  field  beyond  the  woods 
some  days  afterward  they  had  dragged  off 
the  wounded  and  buried  the  dead  in  shallow 
trenches.  I  knew  Dunster  was  dead  and  I 
stood  on  picket  near  a  trench  which  was 
just  about  where  he  fell,  and  I  remember  I 
cried  like  a  girl.  I  loved  Dunster;  you 
know  he  was  the  only  near  relative  I  had  in 
the  world  whom  I  cared  anything  for,  and 
ours  was  n’t  a  bonfire  friendship.  He  had 
his  faults;  I  know  he  wasn’t  liked  in  the 
class.  He  was  a  brilliant  fellow,  but  I 
used  to  be  afraid  he  might  go  to  the  bad. 
Do  you  remember  that  night,  Ainslie?  The 


men  were  so  tired  that  they  had  dropped 
down  anywhere  in  the  mud  to  sleep,  and 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  bird  in  the  woods 
that  gave  a  lonely,  awful  cry  once  in  a 
while.” 

“  I  remember  it,”  said  my  brother,  mov¬ 
ing  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  this  time  I 
had  to  look  behind  me  ;  there  was  no  help 
for  it. 

“  I  went  to  the  hospital  soon  after  that,” 
Mr.  Whiston  said  next.  “  I  was  not  badly 
wounded  at  all,  but  the  exposure  in  that 
rainy  weather  played  the  mischief  with  me 
and  I  was  discharged,  and  before  you  were 
mustered  out  I  went  to  South  America, 
where  a  friend  of  mine  wished  me  to  go 
into  business  with  him.  I  did  capitally  well, 
and  I  grew  very  strong  ;  the  climate  suited 
me  and  I  used  to  go  on  those  long  horse¬ 
back  rides  into  the  interior  among  the  plan¬ 
tations  that  I  told  you  about  last  night. 
My  partner  disliked  that  branch  of  the 
business  far  more  than  I  did,  so  he  left  it 
almost  wholly  to  me.  I  did  not  think  often 
about  Henry,  though  I  mourned  so  much 
over  his  death  at  first,  and  I  never  was  less 
nervous  in  my  life. 

“One  evening  I  had  just  returned  to  Rio 
after  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  and  I 
went  to  dine  with  some  friends  of  mine.  It 
was  a  terribly  hot  night  and  after  dinner 
we  went  out  in  the  harbor  for  a  sail,  as  the 
moon  would  be  up  later.  There  was  not 
much  wind,  however,  and  the  two  boatmen 
took  the  oars  and  we  struck  out  farther 
hoping  to  catch  a  breeze  beyond  tlie  ship¬ 
ping.  It  was  very  dark  and  suddenly  there 
came  by  a  large,  heavy  boat  which  nearly 
ran  into  us.  Our  men  shouted  angrily  and 
the  other  sailors  swore,  but  there  was  no  ac¬ 
cident  after  all.  They  seemed  to  be  drunk 
and  we  were  all  in  the  shadow  of  a  brig 
that  was  lying  at  anchor,  but  Ainslie  !  as 
that  boat  slid  by — I  was  half  lying  in  the 
stern  of  ours  and  so  close  that  I  could  have 
touched  it — I  saw  Henry  Dunster’s  face 
as  plainly  as  I  see  yours  now.  It  turned 
me  cold  for  a  minute  and  gave  me  an  awful 
shock.  I  told  the  men  to  give  chase,  and 
they,  thinking  I  was  angry  at  the  careless¬ 
ness,  bent  to  their  oars  with  a  will  and  over¬ 
hauled  them.  There  were  two  men  on  board, 
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one  a  negro  and  the  other  an  old  gray  haired 
sailor  not  in  the  least  like  Henry.  And 
I  said  I  had  been  half  asleep  and  dreamed 
it  was  his  face ;  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
him — it  was  the  most  vivid  tiling — it  was 
the  man  himself  I  saw  for  that  one  horrible 
minute.  And  late  the  next  night  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  my  own  sleeping  room.  I  had  rea¬ 
soned  myself  out  of  the  thing  as  well  as  I 
could  and  said  I  was  tired  and  not  as  well 
as  usual  and  all  that,  and  I  had  thought  of 
it  as  calmly  as  possible.  I  sat  with  my 
back  toward  the  window,  but  I  was  facing  a 
mirror  and  suddenly  I  had  a  strange  feeling 
and  looked  up  to  see  in  the  mirror  Dun- 
ster’s  face  at  the  window  looking  in.  It 
was  staring  straight  at  me  and  I  met  the 
eyes,  and  that  was  the  last  I  knew — I  lost 
my  senses.  Only  a  monkey  could  have 
climbed  there.  There  was  a  frail  vine  that 
clung  to  the  stone,  and  iu  the  morning  there 
was  no  trace  of  any  creature. 

“And  since  then  he  follows  me.  I  saw 
that  haggard,  wretched  face  of  his  last  night 
when  I  sat  here  at  the  table,  and  I  see  him 
looking  at  me  if  I  look  among  a  crowd  of 
people,  and  if  I  look  back  along  a  street  he 
is  always  coming  towards  me,  but  when  he 
gets  near  he  vanishes,  and  sometimes  at  the 
theater  he  will  be  among  the  actors  all  the 
evening.  Nobody  sees  him  but  me,  but 
every  month  I  see  him  oftener,  and  his  face 
grows  out  of  the  darkness  at  night  and  some¬ 
times  when  I  talk  with  any  one  that  face 
will  fade  out  and  Dunster’s  comes  in  its 
place.  It  is  killing  me,  Ainslie.  I  have 
fought  against  it;  I  have  wandered  half 
over  the  world  trying  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  it 
is  no  use.  For  a  few  days  in  a  strange 
place,  sometimes  for  weeks,  I  did  not  see 
him  at  first,  but  I  know  he  is  always  watch¬ 
ing  me  now  and  I  see  him  every  day.” 

I  can  give  you  no  idea  how  thrilling  it 
was  to  listen  to  this  unhappy  man,  who 
seemed  so  pitifully  cowed  and  broken,  so 
helpless  and  hopeless.  Whether  there  had 
been  anything  supernatural  or  whether  it 
was  merely  the  workings  of  a  diseased 
brain,  it  was  horribly  real  to  him  and  his 
life  had  been  spoiled. 

“Whiston,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  my 
brother,  “  I ’m  not  going  to  believe  in  ghosts 


if  I  can  possibly  help  it.  Could  you  be  per¬ 
fectly  sure  that  you  did  not  see  Dunster  him¬ 
self  at  first?  You  know  he  was  counted 
among  the  missing  only;  there  is  no  posi¬ 
tive  proof  that  he  died,  though  I  admit  there 
was  only  a  chance  he  was  not  killed  out¬ 
right.  We  never  saw  him  buried,”  said 
Jack  with  unsympathetic  persistence.  “  1  ’in 
sorry  for  you,  but  you  mustn’t  give  way  to 
this  thing ;  you  have  thought  about  it  until 
you  can’t  forget  it  at  all.  Such  cases  are 
not  uncommon,  it’s  simply  a  hallucination. 
I  ’ll  give  you  proofs  enough  to-morrow.  Have 
another  cup  of  coffee,  won’t  you?”  Jack 
spoke  eagerly  with  the  kindest  tone  and  his 
guest  could  not  help  responding  by  a  faint, 
dreary  little  smile.  “Do  you  like  music  as 
much  as  ever?  Suppose  we  go  over  into  the 
parlor,' and  my  sister  will  play  for  us,  won’t 
you  Helen?”  which  was  asking  a  great  deal 
of  me  just  then. 

And  we  apparently  forgot  all  about  Mr. 
Dunster  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and 
when  Jack  asked  Mr.  Whigton  if  he  remem¬ 
bered  a  song  he  used  to  sing  in  college,  to 
my  delight  he  went  at  once  to  the  piano  and 
sang  it  with  a  very  pleasant  tenor  voice  ;  and 
when  he  ended  and  my  brother  applauded,  he 
struck  some  new  chords  and  began  to  sing 
a  little  Florentine  street  song  which  was  al¬ 
ways  a  great  favorite  of  mine, 

“  Vaglio  fore  mea  cassa  fonda.” 

It  is  a  sweet,  piteous  little  song  and  it  be¬ 
witched  me  then  as  much  as  it  did  the  very 
first  time  I  had  heard  some  boys  sing  it,  as 
they  went  under  our  windows  at  night  when 
1  was  first  in  Florence  years  ago. 

He  said  no  more  about  the  ghost,  but 
later  that  night  when  I  happened  to  wake 
I  wondered  if  the  poor  man  was  keeping  his 
anxious  watch,  and  listening  in  a  strange 
house  to  hear  the  hours  struck  one  by  one. 
He  went  away  soon  after  breakfast,  and 
though  he  promised  to  come  in  again  to  say 
good-bye  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  him, 
and  we  did  not  see  his  name  on  the  steamer 
list  either;  so  we  were  much  puzzled,  and 
we  talked  about  him  a  great  deal  and  told 
George  Sheffield  the  story,  which  he  wished 
he  had  heard  himself. 

“  Of  course  it  is  a  hallucination,”  said 
Jack;  “they  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  I 
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can  read  you  accounts  of  any  number  of 
such  cases.  There  is  a  good  deal  about 
them  in  Griesinger’s  book,  the  chapter  called 
‘  Elementary  Disorders  in  Mental  Diseases,’ 
Helen ;  if  you  care  to  look  at  it  or  any  of 
those  books  on  insanity.  Didn’t  you  have 
Dr.  Elam’s  ‘  Physician’s  Problems  ’  a  while 
ago  ?  He  has  an  essay  there  which  is  very 
good.” 

“I  was  reading  his  essay  on  ‘Moral  and 
Criminal  Epidemics,’  ”  said  I,  “  that  was  all. 
It’s  a  cheerful  thing  too  1  ” 

“Isn’t  there  such  a  thing  as  these  visions 
coming  before  slight  attacks  of  epilepsy?” 
said  George,  and  my  brother  said  yes,  but 
Mr.  Whiston  had  nothing  of  that  kind,  he 
had  taken  pains  to  find  out.  There  was  no 
hope  of  a  cure,  he  feared  ;  he  wTas  not  wise 
in  such  cases,  but  the  trouble  had  gone 
too  far,  these  were  bad  symptoms,  and  he 
confesses  he  has  hurt  himself  with  opium 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  “  He  will  not 
live  long  at  any  rate,”  said  Jack,  “and  I 
think  the  sooner  the  end  comes  the  better. 
He  has  a  predisposition  to  mental  disease, 
and  he  was  always  a  frail,  curious  make-up. 
But  I  don’t  know ;  ‘there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,’  George  Sheffield,  and  I 
wish  you  had  heard  him  tell  his  story.” 

And  we  talked  over  some  strange,  unac¬ 
countable  things,  and  each  told  stories  which 
could  neither  be  doubted  nor  explained.  I 
had  been  readier  to  believe  in  such  things 
since  I  was  warned  myself  before  the  great¬ 
est  sorrow  I  had  ever  known.  I  was  by 
the  sea  and  one  of  my  friends  and  I  were 
walking  slowly  toward  home  one  dark  and 
windy  evening  when  suddenly  we  both 
heard  a  terrible  low  cry  of  fear  and  horror 
close  beside  us.  It  was  hardly  a  cry,  it  was 
no  noise  that  either  of  us  had  ever  heard  be¬ 
fore,  and  we  stopped  for  an  instant,  because 
we  were  too  frightened  to  move.  And  the 
noise  came  again.  We  were  in  an  open 
place,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen, 
but  we  both  felt  there  was  something  there, 
and  that  the  cry  had  some  awful  meaning. 
And  it  was  not  many  days  before  I  had  rea¬ 
son  to  remember  that  cry,  for  the  trouble 
came.  I  do  not  know  what  it  might  have 
been  that  I  heard,  but  I  knew  it  had  the 
saddest  meaning. 


Two  or  three  weeks  after  we  saw  Mr. 
Whiston  my  brother  came  in  one  afternoon, 
and  I  saw  he  could  hardly  wait  for  some 
friends  to  go  away  who  were  paying  me  a 
call. 

“  I  have  found  poor  Whiston,”  said  he. 
when  I  joined  him  in  the  library  at  last ; 
“he  is  at  the  Carney  hospital.  It  seems  he 
was  ill  for  a  few  days  at  his  hotel  and  the 
servant  who  was  very  kind  to  him  advised 
him  to  go  there.  He  insists  that  he  is  very 
comfortable  and  that  he  has  money  enough. 

I  wished  to  bring  him  over  here  at  first,  but 
I  saw  it  was  no  use,  and  I  asked  him  why 
he  did  n’t  let  me  know ;  but  he  is  completely 
wrecked.  I  doubt  if  he  lives  more  than  a 
day  or  two — he  was  wandering  half  the  time 
I  was  there.  He  said  he  should  be  very 
glad  if  you  would  come  to  see  him,  and  I 
told  him  I  was  sure  you  would.” 

I  went  to  see  him  with  my  brother  the  next 
day,  and  I  saw  that  Jack  was  shocked  at  the 
change  that  had  come  already.  There  was 
that  peculiar,  worried,  anxious  look  in  his 
face  that  one  only  sees  in  people  who  are 
very  near  death,  and  his  fingers  were  picking 
at  the  blanket.  I  do  not  believe  he  knew 
me,  but  he  smiled — he  had  a  most  beautiful 
smile — and  I  gave  him  some  grapes  and 
wished  I  could  make  him  a  little  more  com¬ 
fortable.  The  sister  came  just  afterward 
on  her  round  and  gave  him  his  medicine  and 
raised  him  with  a  strong  arm  while  she 
turned  his  pillow  in  a  business-like  way,  and 
I  thought  what  a  lonely  place  it  was  to  be  ill 
and  die  in,  and  I  was  more  glad  than  ever 
that  Jack  and  I  had  a  home  and  were  al¬ 
ways  to  be  together.  I  left  Jack  to  stay  the 
night,  and  as  I  came  away  1  had  more  and 
more  compassion  for  the  man  who  was  dy¬ 
ing  ;  yet  I  was  glad  to  think  so  sad  a  life 
was  almost  over  with.  His  days  had  been 
all  winter  days  in  this  world,  it  seemed  to 
me,  and  I  hoped  some  wonderful,  blessed 
spring  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  next. 

When  I  wrent  over  in  the  morning  it  was 
cheerless  enough.  The  rain  was  falling  fast 
and  the  snow  melting  in  the  streets.  My 
brother  was  watching  for  me  and  came  out 
at  once.  “  Poor  Whiston  is  dead,”  said  he 
as  he  shut  the  carriage  door.  “  He  wished 
me  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  him,” 
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and  I  saw  the  tears  in  Jack’s  eyes.  “There ’s 
another  star  for  the  catalogue — how  small 
the  class  is  growing  !  Poor  fellow,  I  did  n’t 
know  he  had  gone,  I  thought  he  was  asleep. 
W  e  were  talking  together  only  a  few  minutes 
before  ;  he  was  not  at  all  bewildered,  as  you 
saw  him  yesterday.” 

I  heard  this  case  talked  over  more  than 
once  by  my  brother  and  one  or  two  profes¬ 
sional  friends  of  his  who  came  often  to  the 
house.  Nobody  was  ready  to  believe  that 
Mr  Whiston  had  seen  an  apparition,  but  the 
truth  always  remained  that  the  man’s  nerves 
were  so  shocked  by  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  appearance  of  a  ghost  that  he  had  be¬ 
come  the  prey  of  a  monomania,  and  had  by 
little  and  little  grown  incapable  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  real  things  and  the  crea¬ 
tions  and  projections  of  his  own  unsteady 
brain — II  s’e'coutant  vivre,  as  the  French 
phrase  has  it ;  and  having  nothing  to  live  for 
but  this  it  was  well  that  life  was  over  for 
him.  I  suppose  the  acute  disease  of  which 
he  died  met  with  little  resistance,  for  he 
looked  so  ill  when  we  first  saw  him,  but  it 
would  have  been  sadder  if  he  had  lingered 
a  few  more  years  so  miserable  as  he  was — 
hardly  fit  either  for  the  inside  of  an  asylum 
or  the  outside — to  die  at  last  without  money 
or  friends  to  give  him  the  last  of  this  world’s 
comforts,  perhaps  without  mind  enough  left 
to  miss  them. 

Strangely  enough  some  months  after  this, 
when  it  was  spring,  my  brother  found  Fun¬ 
ster  at  the  Marine  hospital  in  Chelsea,  where 
he  had  gone  with  another  surgeon  to  see  a 
curious  operation  in  which  he  felt  a  great 
interest.  He  was  walking  through  the  ac¬ 
cident  ward  when  somebody  called  him  from 
one  of  the  cots — a  wretched  looking  vaga¬ 
bond  whom  at  first  he  did  not  recognize. 
But  it  was  Funster,  and  he  tried  to  put  on 
something  of  his  old  manner,  which  made 
him  seem  like  a  wretched  copy  of  his  former 
self. 

Jack  made  him  give  an  account  of  him¬ 
self.  It  seemed  that  he  had  been  thrown 
among  the  dead  in  that  battle  when  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  killed,  but  he  had  re¬ 
covered  his  senses  and  crawled  from  the 
place  where  he  had  fallen  farther  into  the 
enemy’s  lines,  and  he  had  been  sent  to  the 


rear.  He  had  nearly  died  from  the  effects  of 
his  wounds,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
been  very  intemperate.  He  had  drifted  to 
New  Orleans  and  led  a  most  wretched  life 
there,  and  at  times  he  had  gone  to  sea.  My 
brother  asked  him  if  he  was  ever  in  Rio,  and 
at  first  he  denied  it  and  afterward  confessed 
that  he  was  there  once  and  had  seen  Whis¬ 
ton  in  a  boat  and  had  dropped  over  the  side 
in  the  dark  to  evade  him.  And  when  Jack 
questioned  him  about  being  at  the  window 
he  denied  it  utterly ;  he  said  his  ship  sailed 
the  next  day.  It  might  have  been  that  he 
meant  to  commit  a  robbery,  or  that  he  really 
told  the  truth  and  that  it  was  the  first  of 
poor  Whiston’s  illusions.  Of  course  it  was 
possible  that  Funster  might  have  swung 
himself  down  from  the  flat  roof  by  a  rope, 
and  they  might  have  really  met  at  other 
times — it  was  n  >t  unlikely ;  but  one  can 
hardly  conceive  of  Mr.  Whiston’s  perfect 
certainty  in  such  a  case  that  the  glimpse 
he  had  of  his  cousin’s  face  was  a  supernat¬ 
ural  vision. 

My  brother  said  :  “  I  did  not  tell  him  what 
wreck  and  ruin  he  had  made  unconsciously 
of  Whiston’s  life,  at  least  the  part  he  had 
played  in  it;  it  would  do  no  good,  and  in¬ 
deed  he  is  hardly  sane,  I  think.  It  would 
be  curious  if  they  had  both  inherited  from 
their  common  ancestry  the  mental  weakness 
which  shows  itself  so  differently  in  the  two 
lives.  Whiston’s  so  cowardly  and  shrink¬ 
ing  and  weak,  and  Funster’s  so  horribly  low 
and  brutal.  There  is  not  much  the  matter 
with  him — he  had  a  fall  on  board  ship. 
The  nurse  told  me  he  was  very  troublesome, 
and  had  fairly  insulted  the  chaplain  who 
had  said  a  kind  word  to  him.  It  is  a  pity 
that  shot  had  not  killed  him — and  I  suppose 
most  of  the  class  who  ever  think  of  him  will 
say  he  was  a  hero  and  died  on  the  field  of 
honor.” 

And  my  brother  and  I  talked  gravely 
about  the  two  men.  God  help  us  1  what 
sin  and  crime  may  be  charged  to  any  of  us 
who  take  the  wrong  way  in  life  1  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  wickedness  and  goodness  in  us 
are  both  unlimited.  I  said  how  many  lives 
must  be  like  these  which  seemed  such 
wretched  failures  and  imperfections.  One 
cannot  help  having  a  great  pity  for  such 
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men,  in  whom  common  courage  and  the 
power  of  resistance  and  the  ordinary  amount 
of  will  seem  to  have  been  wanting.  Warped 
and  incapable,  or  brutal  and  shameful,  one 
cannot  pity  them  enough.  It  is  like  the 
gnarled  and  worthless  fruit  that  grows 
among  the  fair  and  well-rounded — the  use¬ 


less  growth  that  is  despised  and  thrown 
away  scornfully. 

But  God  must  always  know  what  blighted 
and  hindered  any  life  or  growth  of  His,  and 
let  us  believe  that  He  sometimes  saves  and 
pities  what  we  have  scorned  and  blamed. 

Sarah  0.  Jewett. 


HEBREW  WOMEN. 


The  position  of  woman  has  always  been 
of  importance  as  effecting  the  character  and 
education  of  man,  but  especially  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  does  the  subject  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  women  occupy  the  minds  of  un¬ 
prejudiced  thinkers.  As  moral  force  has 
taken  the  place  of  physical  strength  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  women  have  grad¬ 
ually  been  more  and  more  freed  from  the 
narrow  circle  of  life  assigned  to  them,  until 
at  length  fully  realizing  their  own  undevel¬ 
oped  powers,  they  have  stepped  forth  into  a 
new  but  no  less  womanly  sphere.  America, 
in  opening  to  women  every  avenue  of  prog¬ 
ress,  has  set  an  example  which  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  not  been  slow  to  follow.  The 
history  of  the  past  has  shown  noble  and  vir¬ 
tuous,  brave  and  independent  women,  and 
such,  it  will  be  proved,  were  not  wanting 
among  the  Hebrews  ;  but  as  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tion  has  long  been  stripped  of  its  national 
prerogatives,  it  was  not  possible,  nor  would 
it  have  been  fit,  that  rights  for  the  Jewish 
women  should  have  been  persistently  asked 
of  other  denominations.  Thus  the  nature 
and  capabilities  of  Hebrew  women  are  known 
to  few,  and  as  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  of  all  classes  and  sects  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  fulfilment  of  religious  and  so¬ 
cial  duties,  a  brief  description  of  Jewish 
women  as  viewed  in  the  truthful  light  of 
science,  may  not  be  without  its  outcome  of 
usefulness. 

Hebrew  women  have  no  reason  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  past  or  present  position. 
A  Jewess  to-day  looks  back  upon  her  female 
ancestors  with  reverence  and  love.  When 
the  Hebrew  mother  gives  the  Sabbath  bless¬ 


ing  to  her  daughter  in  these  words,  “  May 
God  make  thee  as  Rebekah,  Leah,  and  Ra¬ 
chel,”  it  is  not  because  these  were  perfect 
characters,  but  because  they  possessed  the 
virtues  which  every  woman  should  cultivate 
—purity,  strong  affections  and  piety.  The 
Episcopal  marriage  service  exhorts  those 
about  to  wed  “to  live  together  as  did  Isaac 
and  Rebekah ;  ”  if  Christianity  thus  honors 
the  Hebrew  woman  of  old,  how  tenderly  is 
the  latter  thought  of  by  her  direct  descend¬ 
ants  !  The  Jewish  Law  of  Sinai  in  consid¬ 
ering  woman  the  equal  of  man  at  once  estab¬ 
lished  her  standing  for  all  time.  Grace 
Aguilar,  an  accomplished  Hebrew  scholar, 
says  :  “  Were  not  woman  an  equally  respon¬ 
sible  agent  in  the  sight  of  God,  were  He  not 
in  His  infinite  mercy  tenderly  careful  of  her 
innocence,  her  honor,  her  well-doing,  her  pro¬ 
tection  by  man,  no  laws  for  her  in  particu¬ 
lar  need  have  been  issued,  nor  such  especial 
care  taken  to  cleanse  her  from  impurity  and 
guilt,  to  free  her  from  false  charges,  and  an 
unjust  husband,  to  permit  and  sanctify  her 
singular  vow,  and  give  her  every  incentive 
for  a  chaste,  virtuous  and  modest  life.”1 2  In 
the  ages  of  fierce  persecution,  when  tolera¬ 
tion  for  Israelites  was  a  thing  unknown,  the 
supreme  justice  of  the  Law  and  the  promises 
therein  contained  were  the  stay  o.f  the  Jew¬ 
ess  and  her  household.  “  The  pure  domestic 
life  of  the  Jews  has  at  all  times  preserved  them 
fresh  and  vigorous,”1  writes  an  eminent  He¬ 
brew,  and  the  statement  cannot  be  gainsayed. 
The  soldier  who  placed  himself  at  the  side 

1  Women  of  Israel.  Yol.  I.,  p.  206. 

2  Dr.  Abraham  Geiger.  Judaism  and  its  History. 
Vol.  I.,  p.  68. 
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of  the  Maccabees  drew  a  second  strength 
from  the  invincible  purity  and  sublime  cour¬ 
age  of  his  wife.  A  sister’s  honor  is  as  dear 
to  the  Israelite  as  his  own  life.  If  the  im¬ 
personation  of  gentleness,  goodness  and  her¬ 
oism.  is  described  by  writers,  it  is  usually  in 
the  words,  “  She  was  a  mother  in  Israel.” 
The  remarkable  correctness  of  Jewish  fam¬ 
ily  life  as  particularly  shown  by  the  Hebrew 
women  is  due,  first,  to  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Law  as  an  enforced  code  ;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  to  the  -outgrowth  of  that  code — a 
deep  spiritual  life. 

The  chief  causes  of  Jewish  morality  hav¬ 
ing  thus  been  brought  forward,  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  conduct  of  Hebrew  women  to-day 
become  important  considerations  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  future;  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  Jewish  women  of  the  present  time  are 
adding  intellectual  growth  and  sustained  la¬ 
bor  to  their  thousand-year-old  virtues,  it  will 
argue  favorably  for  a  final  and  prosperous 
reconstruction  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

The  daughter  of  Jewish  parents  is  in¬ 
structed  by  them  from  childhood  upward  in 
the  religion  of  her  fathers.  After  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  following  directions  are 
impressed  upon  her  mind  as  of  the  greatest 
importance :  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 

thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  will  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might,”1  and  “  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”2  The 
first  is  taught  to  her  as  the  doctrine  includ¬ 
ing  her  whole  duty  to  God;  the  second,  as  a 
charge  to  act  generously  toward,  not  her 
Jewish  neighbor  only,  but  all  mankind. 
When  the  study  of  history  comes  under  her 
notice,  she  is  led  to  mourn  over  the  past 
sorrows  of  her  people,  but  to  rejoice  in  the 
present  religious  equality,  and  in  the  hope 
of  a  glorious  national  future.  As  a  rule,  her 
secular  education  is  received  from  Christian 
teachers,  and  these  usually  fulfill  their  trust 
with  conscientiousness  and  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing  ;  teachers  and  pupils  assemble  daily  for 
years  in  total  difference  of  creed,  but  in  no¬ 
ble  harmony  of  spirit.  Hebrew  women  of 
the  present  time  owe  their  liberal  culture  to 
this  atmosphere  of  perfect  amity.  When 

1  Deut.,  vi,  5. 

2  Lev.,  xix,  18. 


the  time  comes  for  home  life  to  entirely  su¬ 
persede  school  routine,  the  Jewish  girl  has 
a  heart  and  an  intellect  equally  trained; 
the  feelings  have  been  well  guarded,  while 
the  mind  has  been  carefully  developed. 

Regular  attendance  at  the  synagogue  and 
pulpit  instruction  assist  in  shaping  her  char¬ 
acter  into  reverence  and  stability.  Among 
the  Jews,  to  teach  another  the  way  to  good¬ 
ness  is  always  thought  a  real  privilege,  and 
in  the  Sunday-school  the  Hebrew  woman 
finds  a  work  as  self-improving  as  it  is  use¬ 
ful.  Necessity  as  well  as  filial  love  leads 
her  to  study  the  preparation  of  food  ;  the 
employment  of  non-Jewish  servants,  un¬ 
used  to  the  methods  of  cookery  peculiar  to 
Hebrews,  makes  assistance  imperative,  and 
she  is  very  happy  in  lightening  her  mother’s 
cares.  In  England  a  Jewess  more  frequently 
has  domestics  of  her  own  faith,  and  is  scru¬ 
pulously  careful  that  the  servants  have  the 
same  religious  rights  as  herself.  This  is  ar¬ 
ranged  by  procuring  other  service  for  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  festivals.  As  the  food 
to  be  eaten  on  the  seventh  day  is  prepared 
on  the  sixth,  there  is  very  little  work  for 
even  the  hired  domestic  to  do  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  the  day  generally  belongs  to  her 
for  her  own  use. 

As  a  rule,  a  Hebrew  woman  enters  upon  a 
marriage  engagement  only  with  a  son  of 
Israel.  The  graces  of  manner  and  the  high 
social  standing  of  the  Christian  men  are 
temptations  steadfastly  resisted,  for  a  real 
union  between  those  who  differ  in  doctrine 
and  practice  is  impossible.  Not  unless  a 
Jewess  has  chosen  for  her  husband  a  Jew  of 
integrity  and  feeling  can  she  stand  beneath 
the  chuppah  or  canopy  under  which  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  takes  place  with  heart  and 
conscience  equally  satisfied.  As  regards  in¬ 
termarriage  with  non-Israelites,  the  present 
Lady  Roseberry  is  a  proof  that  it  does  oc¬ 
cur;  but  those  who  desire  the  continued 
separateness  of  the  Hebrews  lament  an  ex¬ 
ample  too  conspicuous  not  to  find  imitation. 

The  dietary  restrictions  given  in  the  Law, 
enforced  by  the  teachers  of  the  people,  and 
compelling  great  self-denial,  make  intoxica¬ 
tion  amongst  the  Jews  very  rare.  An  able 
writer  lately  said,  with  a  sharpness  intended 
for  those  who  ridicule  the  learned  doctors, 
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“  The  ‘  blind  Rabbins’  have  reared  a  sober 
people  !  ”  1  Men  and  women  who  put  their 
whole  trust  in  God,  and  obey  His  directions, 
find  themselves  equal  to  every  duty  without 
the  help  of  artificial  stimulant.  The  grate¬ 
ful  rest  of  the  Sabbath  gives  the  men  fresh 
strength  for  the  working  days,  and  as  they 
■  never  drink  to  excess,  they  are  not  guilty  of 
other  offences  usually  the  result  of  drunken¬ 
ness.  A  Jew  is  not  a  wife-beater,  nor  is  a 
Jewess  inhuman  to  her  children.  It  follows 
that  if  the  male  members  of  a  family  are 
affectionate  and  industrious,  the  wives  and 
daughters  have  leisure  to  work  for  the  poor, 
and  to  interest  themselves  in  various  pur¬ 
suits.  A  Hebrew  mother  devotes  many  hours 
to  teaching  and  guiding  her  young  children, 
and  when  these  become  honorable,  temper¬ 
ate,  true  men  and  women,  their  virtues  are 
largely  due  to  her  inexhaustible  love  and 
patience,  rendered  fruitful  by  meditation 
and  fervent  prayer.  There  are  many  socie¬ 
ties  among  the  Jewish  women  for  the  relief 
of  the  Jewish  poor;  those  women  who  are  not 
able  to  subscribe  money  to  these  associations 
give  their  time  and  the  work  of  their  hands. 
Benevolent  societies,  sewing  societies,  homes 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  under  female  man¬ 
agement,  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
Hebrew  community.  Of  late  years  aid 
to  the  poor  has  been  made  most  effective 
through  the  association  of  Jews  and  Jewesses 
in  the  societies  known  as  the  “United 
Hebrew  Charities.”  M.  Legoyt  is  quoted 
by  a  writer2  on  the  longevity  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  as  follows :  “  The  sentiment  de  la  famille, 
more  developed  in  them  than  in  Christians, 
assures  to  their  children,  to  their  aged  and 
infirm  parents,  a  solicitude  more  active  ;  to 
the  new-born,  the  mother’s  nursing ;  to  the 
poor,  an  assistance  more  efficacious.  Their 
charity  is  unequaled  ;  their  morality  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  judiciary  statistics;  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  serenity  of  spirit  are  the  most 
marked  traits  of  their  character,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  profound  faith,  from  an  unalter- 
- -  • 

1  Dr.  G.  Gottlieil.  “  The  Position  of  the  Jews  in 
America.”  North  American  Review,  July — August, 
1878. 

2  John  Stockton  Hough,  M.  D.  “  Longevity  and 
other  Biostatic  Peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  Race.” 
N.  Y.  Medical  Record,  May  15, 1873. 


able  confidence  in  Providence.”  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  Hebrew  benevolence  has  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  general  longevity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Jewish  women  give  freely  to  other 
charities  too.  In  Philadelphia,  during  the 
past  forty  years,  the  two  Hebrew  women 
most  widely  known  for  fidelity  to  their  own 
people — Rebecca  Gratz  and  Louisa  B.  Hart — 
were  also  distinguished  for  their  generosity 
toward  the  poor  of  other  denominations. 
The  Rebecca  Lodge,  No.  1,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  is  directed  by  Hebrew  women,  but  aid  is 
given  to  the  poor  of  all  sects  and  nations.1 

The  accomplishments  of  music  and  dan¬ 
cing  are  cultivated  largely  by  Jewish  women, 
the  former  very  often  as  a  profession.  In 
painting  there  are  few  female  celebrities, 
and  in  sculpture  still  fewer  ;  the  deficiency 
in  the  latter  is  well  understood  as  the  result 
of  a  literal  obedience  to  the  second  com¬ 
mandment.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  enlarged  sphere  of  action  which  the 
Christian  women  are  now  eagerly  sharing 
with  their  comparatively  backward  sisters 
will  supply  these  wants  :  many  Jewesses  are 
to-day  giving  all  their  energies  to  the  study 
of  art. 

A  Grace  Aguilar,  a  Charlotte  Montefiore, 
a  Constance  de  Rothschild,  give  abundant 
evidence  of  literary  taste  and  power,  and 
there  are  other  names  which  might  encircle 
these,  not  as  lesser  lights,  but  as  stars  of  a 
different  shining.  Anna  Maria  Goldsmid 
as  a  gifted  translator  ranks  high.  The  po¬ 
etry  of  thought  and  speech  is  vested  in 
Emma  Lazarus,  and  in  the  V enetian  author¬ 
ess,  Eugene  S.  G.  Fortis.  The  drama  has 
been  a  favorite  pursuit  with  the  Jewess  ; 
the  fame  of  Rachel  in  earlier  times,  and  the 
magnetic  sway  of  Modjeska  in  the  present, 
are  proofs  of  success.  The  Hebrew  woman 
has  not  to  seek  far  for  images  of  woe  by 
which  to  perfect  her  parts  in  tragedy ;  her 
memory  is  too  well  stored  with  the  events 
of  her  people’s  history  for  invention  to  be 
needful. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
lives  of  Christian  and  Jewish  women  in 
Germany ;  the  former  are  generally  domes- 


1  See  Catalogue  of  Charities  Conducted  byWomen, 

Philadelphia,  1876,  p.  51. 
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tic  drudges,  cut  off  from  the  means  of  men¬ 
tal  progress,  while  their  Hebrew  sisters  are 
engaged  in  commerce,  the  assistants  of  their 
husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  in  earning 
bread.  In  France  the  Jewess  is  almost 
always  a  producer,  and  the  joining  in  active 
business  has  not  anywhere  been  found  to 
affect  the  morals  and  manners  of  Hebrew 
women  unfavorably.  Weak  principles  and 
a  low  grade  of  thought  are  more  frequently 
discovered  in  the  unemployed  society  but¬ 
terfly  than  in  the  hard-working  woman  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade  or  profession.  George  Eliot 
while  giving  one  picture  of  Jewish  female 
vulgarity  in  the  person  of  “  Young  Mrs. 
Cohen,”  represents  three  Hebrew  women  of 
refinement.  In  the  mother  of  Ezra  Cohen, 
in  Mirah’s  mother,  and  above  all  in  Mirah 
herself,  are  delineated  purity  and  excellence 
which  no  contact  with  the  world  can  injure. 
Where  gross  vulgarity  does  exist  among  the 
Jewish  women,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  has  been  caused  by  the  centuries  of 
persecution  which  prevented  them  from  as¬ 
sociating  with  the  refined,  rather  than  by 
the  action  of  trade  upon  their  manners. 
Trade  is  more  likely  to  improve  those  man¬ 
ners,  stifling  clannishness,  and  widening 
the  mind. 

Hebrew  women  are  exceptionally  virtu¬ 
ous,  owing  to  their  observance  of  the  divine 
command,  and  to  their  conviction  that  the 
Jews  were  intended  to  be  always  a  holy  peo¬ 
ple.  In  1870  a  historian  wrote  of  the  Jews, 
“At  the  present  time  they  are  probably  the 
most  chaste  seven  millions  of  people  under 
the  sun.” 

Although  Jewish  women  are  strongly  at¬ 
tached  to  their  own  race,  and  firmly  believe 
that  their  nation  will  one  day  be  re-estab¬ 
lished  in  the  promised  land,  they  are  not 
therefore  prevented  from  identifying  them¬ 
selves  with  the  politics,  social  interests,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  country  in  which 
they  live.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  ardent 
the  religious  sentiment,  the  more  genuine 
the  sympathy  with  the  affairs  of  the  day. 
Jeremiah  enjoined  upon  his  people  the 
words  of  the  Lord:  “And  seek  the  peace  of 
the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord 
for  it ;  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have 


peace.” 1  In  the  lands  where  the  spirituality 
of  the  Jewish  women  has  been  and  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  rise  into  free  life,  loyalty  to  the 
country  of  adoption  springs  from  unselfish 
adherence  to  the  command  just  quoted.  To 
the  Hebrew  women  the  well-being  of  their 
Christian  neighbors  is  an  important  object, 
pursued  out  of  large-hearted  and  liberal- 
minded  love.  The  American  Centennial 
emerged  from  gloom  into  sunlight  through 
the  exertions  of  women  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  Jewish  women  were  not  behind 
their  sisters  in  patriotic  zeal  and  faithful 
work.  The  Hebrew  mother  who  has  an  in¬ 
telligent  knowledge  of  public  affairs  is  able 
to  counsel  her  husband  and  direct  her  chil¬ 
dren  ;  privileges  to  be  highly  valued,  as  they 
may  be  productive  of  much  good  to  the 
family. 

Of  late  years,  the  class  of  Jews  known  as 
the  Reformed  has  become  considerable  in 
number  in  this  country,  and  naturally  where 
the  men  change  their  views,  the  women  un¬ 
der  their  influence  do  likewise ;  but  the  re¬ 
formers  are  a  small  portion  of  the  sum  total. 
England  has  few  but  orthodox  Israelites ; 
in  Germany  the  case  is  the  same.  Poland, 
Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece  and 
Roumania,  in  fact  almost  the  entire  world, 
having  for  hundreds  of  years  denied  the 
Jews  every  opening  to  enlightenment,  it 
should  not  be  surprising  that  Hebrew  women 
living  under  proscription  are  bigoted  to  the 
last  degree.  But  a  new  defender  of  the 
faith  has  arisen.  A  descendant  of  Jews  in 
the  recent  treaty  of  Berlin  did  noble  battle 
for  the  religious  equality  of  the  people  to 
which  he  owes  his  extraction,  and  there  is 
hope  that  the  next  generation  of  Hebrew 
women  will  be  neither  narrow-minded  nor 
lax.  Yet  a  Jewess  who  holds  reformed 
views  does  not  by  any  means  separate  her¬ 
self  from  Judaism ;  she  no  longer  observes 
the  ceremonies  of  religion  exactly  as  her  an¬ 
cestors  did,  but  she  marries  by  the  blessing 
of  the  Jewish  divine,  and  often  considers 
herself  a  more  thorough  Hebrew  woman 
than  her  orthodox  sister.  Reform  is  only 
dangerous  to  the  Jewish  woman  in  that  she 
may  be  led  by  it  to  imprudent  lengths,  re¬ 
sulting  in  indifferentism  at  last.  The  prob- 
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abilities  are  that  ultra  reform  will  right 
itself.  The  union  of  American  Hebrew  con¬ 
gregations,  just  effected,  is  a  significant 
event.  Colleges  for  ■the  study  of  Hebrew 
will  be  established,  and  the  Jewish  woman 
will  be  aroused  still  further  to  a  sense  of  her 
duty ;  she  will  be  eager  that  every  descend¬ 
ant  of  Abraham  shall  understand  the  sacred 
language  which,  like  the  silken  skein  in  the 
myth,  guides  the  Jews  who  hold  it  fast 
through  the  labyrinth  of  action  ;  but,  unlike 
that  fabled  cord,  conducts  them  to  a  haven 
of  rest. 

The  companionship  of  intellectual  Jewish 
men  is  afforded  to  the  American  Hebrew 
women  through  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Associations.  Dr.  Gottheil,  in  his  article 
before  referred  to,  dwells  upon  the  good  that 
these  Associations  have  accomplished  for 
the  Jewish  men,  but  they  have  been  equally 
beneficial  to  the  Jewish  women,  in  giving 
the  latter  many  opportunities  for  valuable 
interchange  of  thought  with  the  other  sex. 
Active  membership  is  at  present  restricted 
to  Hebrew  men,  but  Hebrew  women  exer¬ 
cise  a  wide  influence  over  these  organiza¬ 


tions.  When,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the 
Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  offered  seven  prizes  for  the  best 
essays  containing  original  thought,  three  of 
the  seven  successful  candidates  wrere  women, 
and  their  productions  were  read,  according 
to  their  respective  rank,  by  the  writers,  at 
the  consecutive  monthly  entertainments  of 
the  association.  A  similar  contest  has  just 
taken  place,  and  the  result  proves  the  en¬ 
deavors  of  Hebrew  women  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  intellectual  advantages.  With  op¬ 
portunities  such  as  these,  the  Jewish  women 
will  restore  the  former  glory  of  their  nation. 
Fidelity  to  their  own  peculiar  belief  will  be 
beautified  by  humanitarian  breadth  of  feel¬ 
ing.  Persecution  crushed  out  the  liberality 
which  might  always  have  been  ;  freedom 
and  love  will  give  it  life  and  bloom.  When 
the  Hebrew  woman  leads  many  to  right¬ 
eousness,  and  fills  the  whole  earth  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  then  and  not  until 
then  will  Jerusalem  become  the  living  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  nations — the  mother-heart  throb¬ 
bing  with  affection  for  all  mankind. 

Alary  &1.  Cohen. 
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“Max,”  I  said,  “I  want  you  to  tell  me  all 
you  will  of  this  dreadful  ten  years.  YTou 
look  such  a  boy  still  I  cannot  believe  you 
are  twenty-three,  neither  can  I  believe  all 
your  own  words  imply.  Tell  me  from  the 
beginning  now.  We  have  plenty  of  time.” 

Max  threw  back  his  head  and  looked  out 
to  the  narrow  strip  of  blue  sky  visible  from 
the  upper  windows  of  the  Mission.  It  was 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  first  meeting  was 
over  Jerry  and  his  wife  had  gone  together 
to  the  Tombs,  sent  for  in  hot  haste  by  some 
poor  wretch  whom  they  had  warned,  and 
who  now,  in  peril  from  his  own  drunken  at¬ 
tempt  at  murder,  called  out  for  help  from 
the  only  ones  he  felt  sure  were  still  and  al¬ 
ways  friends.  A  buzz  of  pleasant  talk  came 
from  the  little  parlor  where  friends  of  the 
work  often  met,  finding  there  not  only 


gentle  cordiality  and  the  most  genuine  of 
welcomes,  but  a  sense  of  rest  and  comfort 
strange  to  feel  in  that  noisy  and  wretched 
street.  Above  them,  to  the  still  unparti¬ 
tioned  third  floor — some  day,  if  Jerry’s  wish 
is  accomplished,  to  be  a  temporary  home  for 
any  one  in  trouble  and  helpless, — where  the 
two  mocking-birds  sing  all  day  and  ivy 
climbs  up  the  rough  wall,  Max  and  I  had 
come  for  more  entire  quiet.  This  was  the 
true  audience-chamber;  the  spot  to  which 
Jerry  came  for  rest  after  the  intense  work 
of  the  meetings,  and  where  only  the  nearer 
friends  were  admitted,  and  here  as  we  sat 
by  the  open  window,  oaths  and  foul  songs 
rising  from  the  street,  but  the  peace  within 
making  an  atmosphere  they  could  not  pene¬ 
trate,  Max  told  his  story. 

Tall  and  slender ;  a  fair,  delicate  face,  the 
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long  oval,  a  reproduction  of  that  head  of 
Raphael  we  all  know;  gentle,  candid,  blue 
eyes  and  fair  waving  hair,  he  seemed  far 
moi'e  some  mother’s  darling  than  a  convict 
just  over  a  ten  years’  sentence.  Some  in¬ 
credible  cause  must  have  been  at  work,  to 
bring  such  fate,  and  well  accustomed  as  I 
had  grown  to  stories  of  hereditary  influence 
working  out,  or  foul  and  vicious  surround¬ 
ings  producing  their  inevitable  effects,  I 
waited  now  with  a  sense  of  something  deeper 
and  sadder  than  even  the  sad  facts  that  to 
the  practiced  eye  are  written  on  many  of 
the  faces  and  forms  before  one  in  these 
meetings.  Max  had  been  at  them  every 
night  for  nearly  a  month  ;  taciturn  as  a  rule, 
but  now  and  then  dropping  a  few  intense 
words  of  longing  for  a  better  life,  and  hope 
that  it  had  begun  with  him.  No  work  had 
as  yet  been  found,  and  the  little  society  of 
“  Helpers”  connected  with  the  Mission  had, 
thus  far,  supplied  his  most  imperative  wants. 
To-day  a  friend  had  promised  a  day’s  em¬ 
ployment,  and  the  deep,  sad  eyes  had  lighted 
with  such  pure  joy  that  I  smiled  too,  and  he 
came  impulsively  forward  ;  then  colored  and 
retreated.  The  moment  must  not  be  lost, 
and  soon  we  were  in  this  quiet  place,  and 
Max  poured  out  his  story  as  if  glad  at  last 
to  roll  off  some  portion  of  the  burden  he 
had  carried. 

“It  seems  a  hundred  years  ago  that  I 
was  a  little  fellow  at  home,”  he  began,  still 
looking  up  to  the  strip  of  sky,  and  his 
slender  hands  clasped  about  one  knee. 
“  You  can  judge  for  yourself  that  I  did  not 
come  of  the  same  stock  as  most  of  the  men 

here.  My  father  was  a  lawyer  in  II - ; 

a  stern,  hard  man,  deep  in  his  business  from 
morning  till  night,  and  paying  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  me  one  way  or  another.  My  mother 
was  very  gentle  and  delicate  and  sad ;  loving 
me  passionately,  as  she  had  loved  my  father 
till  his  coldness  and  hardness  made  her  con¬ 
centrate  it  all  on  me.  I  suppose  she  spoiled 
me,  and  yet  it  is  through  her  that  I  am 
here  to-day.  At  any  rate,  I  know  that  any 
freedom  or  indulgence  always  had  to  be 
coupled  with  the  words:  ‘We  won’t  say 
anything  about  it  before  father.  Max;  he 
might  not  like  it.’  The  most  reasonable 
thing  was  always  hedged  round  with  this 
4 


warning,  and  we  both  shook  when  he  came 
near  us  unexpectedly.  lie  was  a  very  re¬ 
ligious  man  in  his  own  fashion,  but  not 
much  of  the  real  thing  as  you  get  it  here. 
His  God  liked  best  to  roast  sinners,  and  I 
heard  very  little  from  him  but  threats  of 
dropping  into  hell,  if  I  went  a  hair’s-breadth 
out  of  the  way.  He  had  been  brought  up 
so,  and  stood  it,  and  he  could  not  see  why 
the  same  thing  did  not  fit  me.  So  I  was 
either  scared  to  death  or  reckless,  and  ended 
with  being  the  last,  pretty  much  all  the 
time.  I  was  bright  enough,  and  father  had 
me  study  Latin  when  I  was  only  seven.  At 
ten  he  sent  me  to  boarding-school,  and  that 
pretty  nearly  killed  mother.  She  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  an  invalid,  but  then  she  went 
to  bed,  and  staid  there  mostly  except  when 
I  came  home  for  vacations.  I  half  broke 
my  heart  over  it  for  a  while,  and  then  I  got 
u  ed  to  it,  and  liked  the  fun  we  had  so  well 
that  I  was  ready  enough  to  stay.  But  I  tell 
you  one  thing,— if  I  ever  had  a  boy  of  my 
own,  you  wouldn’t  catch  me  sending  him 
off  that  way,  for  the  very  best  school,  which 
that  was  n’t,  has  deviltry  enough  in  it  to 
spoil  any  young  one  with  as  little  balance 
piece  as  I  had.  There  were  fellows  that  had 
quite  a  lot  of  pocket-money,  and  they ’d  buy 
beer,  and  amuse  themselves  making  some  of 
us  little  boys  tight,  and  many  a ’time  I’ve 
gone  to  bed  fuddled  so  I  couldn’t  stand, 
and  the  matron  thought  I  had  sick-head- 
aches.  I  got  well  seasoned  after  a  while, 
and  could  drink  a  quart  without  winking, 
and  wanted  it  too.  There  my  trouble  be¬ 
gan.  I  had  a  small  sum  every  month,  but 
nowhere  near  enough  to  satisfy  me.  My 
grandfather — my  father’s  father  —  was  a 
country  doctor  and  lived  about  eight  miles 
from  the  school,  and  I  went  once  a  fortnight 
and  spent  Sunday  there.  He  was  as  hard 
and  stern  as  my  father,  but  he  was  fond  of 
me  after  all.  He  kept  his  loose  money  in  a 
box  in  his  desk,  and  my  aunt  that  kept 
house  went  to  it  for  all  the  every-day  ex¬ 
penses.  That  put  a  notion  in  my  head.  I 
never  had  stolen,  but  I  thought  it  would  n’t 
do  any  harm  here,  because  grandfather 
would  think  ‘Aunt  Mary  had  taken  a  little 
more  than  usual,  and  then  they  were  my 
own  relations  too. 
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“Well,  it  went  on.  First  I  took  only 
half  a  dollar  or  so.  Then  nobody  noticed 
and  I  added  on,  and  at  last  by  the  end  of  the 
year  I  got  so  bold  I’d  just  as  soon  take 
several  dollars.  One  morning,  though,  I 
heard  Aunt  Mary  and  grandfather.  He 
thought  everything  of  her,  for  she  was  all 
there  was  left  of  his  family  except  my 
father,  and  he  was  very  gentle  with  her. 
‘  I  can’t  make  out  how  you  make  quite  so 
much  money  fly,’  he  said,  ‘  I  don’t  want  to 
skimp,  but  you ’ve  had  fifteen  dollars  more 
than  we  ever  used  before  in  a  month.’ 
Aunt  Mary  looked  astonished.  ‘  There  must 
be  some  mistake,’  she  said.  ‘  I  have  the 
account,  and  it  averages  about  the  same.’ 
‘  Then  you  ’re  out  for  once,’  said  grand¬ 
father.  ‘  It ’s  been  a  little  more  and  a  little 
more  each  month,  but  I  didn’t  mind  till 
this  morning  I  wanted  to  pay  a  bill  and 
found  there  was  fifteen  dollars  less  than  I 
expected.  .  Suppose-you  bring  your  account 
book.’ 

“I  was  a  mind  to  run,  and  then  knew 
that  would  betray  me.  I  sat  still  by  the 
dining-room  window,  while  Aunt  Mary  and 
he  went  over  the  book,  and  then  looked  at 
one  another.  ‘  It  must  be  somebody  that 
comes  into  the  office,’  she  said.  ‘  We ’ve 
never  had  to  lock  up  before,  but  I  guess  we 
shall  have  to  begin.’  Grandfather  looked 
very  black.  He ’d  caught  me  smoking  that 
morning  and  pitched  my  cigar  into  the 
pond,  and  then  he  said  :  ‘  That ’s  a  high- 

priced  cigar.  I  shouldn’t  suppose  John 
would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  furnish  you 
money  for  such  things.  You’ll  smoke  no 
more  in  this  house,  sir.’  Whatever  else  he 
thought,  he  said  nothing.  He  locked  his 
money  box,  and  I  heard  him  say  where  he ’d 
keep  the  key,  so  that  Aunt  Mary  need  n’t  be 
troubled,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  let  it  alone  for 
a  while.  But  I  was  too  deep  in  to  stop.  I 
was  bound  to  live  as  fast  as  those  fellows 
with  big  allowances,  and  though  I  was  n’t 
but  thirteen,  I  seemed  older,  I  was  so  tall, 
and  I  wanted  my  beer  like  any  old  toper. 
The  long  and  short  of  it  was,  I  got  to 
unlocking  the  box  when  I  liked,  and  one 
night  as  I  put  the  key  back  between  two 
books,  I  felt  a  hand  on  my  collar. 

“  ‘  So,’  said  grandfather,  ‘  It  is  you,  sir !  ’ 


I  think  I ’d  have  died  that  minute  if  I 
could.  His  voice  was  icy  enough  to  make 
my  blood  run  cold,  and  he  looked  at  me 
with  a  contempt  that  enraged  as  well  as 
scared  me.  I  could  n't  face  him.  I  began 
to  cry,  and  then  he  shook  me  till  I  supposed 
he  would  shake  the  life  out.  Then  he 
groaned  and  sat  down  and  covered  his  face. 
That  finished  me.  If  he ’d  let  me  go  then, 
I  believe  I  never  would  have  taken  another 
dollar.  I  was  soft-hearted,  and  to  see  him 
cry  over  it  was  just  awful.  But  he  had  his 
own  notions.  He  flogged  me  himself  and 
then  had  me  flogged  before  the  school,  and 
wrote  to  my  father,  who  came  on  and  did 
more  flogging.  Then  he  took  me  home.  I 
was  to  have  gone  to  college  after  a  couple 
more  years  at  school,  for  I  was  a  bright 
scholar,  only  too  lazy  to  do  much  hard  work ; 
but  now  he  said  I ’d  got  to  try  knocking 
around  a  little,  and  I  was  made  errand-boy 
in  a  big  store. 

“  It  was  a  great  change,  and  at  first  I 
rather  liked  it.  But  you  see  I  ran  against 
all  sorts,  and  I  wanted  to  drink,  and  I  felt  a 
good  deal  more  of  a  man  than  I  do  now,  and 
it  wasn’t  long  before  I  got  the  name  of 
being  about  as  thorough-going  a  young 

scamp  as  there  was  in  H - .  And  the 

more  father  flogged  the  more  I  determined 
to  run.  Mother  kept  me  for  a  while.  I 
loved  her,  and  she  died  a  thousand  deaths 
over  me.  She ’d  put  her  arms  round  me 
and  beg  me  to  stop,  and  I ’d  say,  ‘  Mother  I 
can’t  stop,  I’m  in  for  it,  and  I’ve  got  to  go 
on.’  Then  she ’d  pray,  and  pull  me  down 
by  her,  ‘My  God,  what  have  we  done,  that 
our  only  boy  is  going  to  destruction?”  I 
shall  hear  those  prayers  as  long  as  I  draw  a 
breath.  If  people  could  be  possessed  of 
devils  now,  I  should  say  I  had  one  then, 
and  yet  all  the  time  I  loved  her  and  petted 
her,  only  I  could  n’t  stop. 

“  Well,  I  ran  away,  and  of  course  father 
followed  me  up,  and  then  he  sent  me  to  the 
House  of  Refuge.  Mow  that  may  be  good 
for  some  ;  but  as  for  me  I  got  my  crowning- 
lessons  in  deviltry  there,  and  there  was  n’t 
an  in  or  out  of  wickedness  that  I  didn’t 
know  at  the  end  of  that  six  months.  Then 
he  got  me  a  place  in  a  Mew  York  store.  I 
promised  fair,  and  they  thought  I  might 
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make  a  new  beginning.  So  I  did  I  had 
times  of  wanting  to  be  different,  but  it  was 
as  I  told  you,  I  was  too  deep  in  to  get  out. 
They  trusted  me  there.  I  had  a  pleasant 
way,  and  soon  they  promoted  me  a  little  and 
I  carried  the  mail  back  and  forth.  It  didn’t 
take  long  to  get  the  run  of  things,  and  soon 
I  was  able  to  cash  money  orders  on  my  own 
hook.  This  went  on  for  three  months,  and 
then  they  found  me  out.  They  were  kind. 
They  didn’t  have  me  arrested,  but  just  sent 
me  home  to  father.  He  was  perfectly  quiet ; 
so  quiet  I  knew  something  was  coming. 
Mother  looked  at  me  as  if  her  heart  was 
broken  and  I  think  it  was.  I  staid  there 
two  days.  Then  father  took  me  to  the  depot. 
I  did  n’t  know  where  I  was  going,  and  I  went 
off  without  a  word  to  mother.  ‘  I  have  given 
you  your  last  trial,’  he  sai^.  ‘  You  are  no 
son  of  mine.  Here  is  fifty  dollars.  It  is 
the  last  money  you  will  ever  have  of  me. 
Steal  or  be  honest  as  you  choose.  I  wash 
my  hands  of  you.’ 

“  I  got  into  the  cars  without  a  word,  and 
did  n’t  really  begin  to  think  till  I  was  almost 
in  New  York  again.  Then  I  began  to  be 
in  a  rage.  ‘  You  turn  me  out  like  a  dog, 
do  you  ?  ’  I  said.  ‘  Well,  we  ’ll  see  what  ’ll 
come  of  it.’  I  knew  well  where  to  go.  That 
time  in  the  House  of  Refuge  had  taught  me 
all  the  places,  and  I  went  straight  to  a  low 
hole  on  Chatham  street.  The  first  night 
there  my  money  was  stolen,  and  then  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  steal  too.  Well,  I 
was  caught  in  no  time,  and  sent  up  for  a 
year.  AVorked  that  out,  and  then  tried 
my  old  tricks  again.  What  was  I  to  do? 
Nobody  wants  a  jail-bird  around.  I  did  try 
for  work  awhile,  for  oh,  how  sick  I  was  of 
it  all,  but  who  would  give  me  any  ?  So  for  a 
year  I  stole,  getting  to  be  an  accomplished 
thief;  sometimes  a  lot  of  money  that  I  made 
fly,  and  then  again  hungry  even  before  I  filled 
up  again.  I  only  wrote  to  mother  once  in 
that  year.  I  could  n’t.  Just  writing  her 
name  would  make  me  break  down  and  cry. 
She  wrote  to  me  several  times  and  always 
sent  a  little  money.  That  year  in  prison 
she  wrote  me,  and  begged  me  to  do  better 
when  I  came  out.  See  how  she  stuck  to  me, 
no  matter  what  I  did.” 

Max  drew  a  little  package  from  his  pocket 


and  untied  it  carefully,  taking  out  several 
letters,  worn  with  frequent  reading  and  in  a 
delicate  yet  free  handwriting,  evidently  that 
of  a  cultured  woman.  Then  he  read  slowly 
and  with  trembling  voice : 

“  lMy  Dearest  Son  : 

“  ‘  Your  letter  with  the  dreadful  news  of 
your  conviction  to  state  prison  has  pained 
me  inexpressibly,  and  yet  it  brings  comfort, 
for  it  tells  me  you  are  alive  and  well.  I 
cannot  tell  you,  my  darling  boy,  how  I  have 
suffered  with  anguish  and  suspense  in  this 
long  silence.  You  say  you  long  for  me. 
My  darling  son,  take  courage !  A  man  who 
loves  his  mother  still,  no  matter  how  low  he 
has  fallen  or  deeply  he  has  sinned,  is  not 
lost  altogether.  Oh,  my  own  boy,  follow  the 
better  instincts  of  your  nature,  and  lead 
an  honest  life  henceforth.  You  shall  have 
money  to  begin  again  with,  when  your  sen¬ 
tence  is  over.  Try  then  to  remember  what 
parentage  you  come  from  and  beg  God  to 
keep  you  honest.’ 

“  AArould  n’t  you  think  I  was  the  devil 
himself,  not  to  follow  up  that  letter  when  I 
did  get  out  ?  ”  Max  said,  as  he  looked  up  at 
me.  “I  do  sometimes,  and  yet  there  were 
reasons.  No  money  came.  I  could  n’t  get 
work,  and  I  just  went  on  from  bad  to  worse 
till  the  end  came.  I  was  in  a  big  job ; 
caught,  of  course.  I  always  was  caught,  all 
my  life.  I  pleaded  guilty,  and  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  my  youth  they  only  gave  me  ten 
years.  This  was  in  Jersey,  and  I  brought 
up  at  Trenton.  Oh,  it ’s  a  hard  place.  The 
others  with  me  got  twenty-one  a  piece,  but 
the  ten  looked  to  me  as  long  as  their  twenty- 
one.  I  was  n’t  sixteen  yet,  but  tall  as  I  am 
now.  They  called  me  ‘  Max  the  Stick,’  I 
was  so  tall,  and  I  was  known  everywhere  by 
that  name.  I  kept  still  a  good  while  and 
would  n’t  write  to  mother.  It  was  almost  a 
year  and  a  half.  I'd  tried  to  escape  and 
been  insubordinate  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and 
in  that  eighteen  months  went  up  for  punish¬ 
ment  eleven  times.  Oh,  it  was  rough !  Each 
time  made  me  more  dogged  and  furious. 
I  won’t  tell  you  about  it.  You  could  n't 
stand  it.  But  there  is  one  thing.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  man  in  the  House  of  Ref¬ 
uge  or  any  prison  I’ve  tried,  that’s  fit  to 
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punish.  They  all  do  it  as  if  they  were  the 
ones  yon  had  offended  and  not  the  law  of 
right,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  enjoy 
making  yon  suffer.  I've  cursed  God  many 
a  time  in  that  shower-bath,  or  when  they 
put  the  collar  on  me,  and  I’ve  yet  to  see  the 
man  made  better  by  such  ways.  At  last  I 
wrote  to  mother,  and  in  a  week  came  this 
answer : 

My  Beloved  Boy: 

“  ‘  I’m  too  feeble  to  write  you  a  long  let¬ 
ter.  My  strength  lessens  every  day.  They 
say  I  may  perhaps  recover,  but  that  rests 
with  God  alone.  I  have  but  one  wish.  It 
is  to  see  my  poor  deserted  child  once  more, 
and  clasp  him  to  my  heart.  Oh,  my  boy, 
my  darling  boy  !  I  have  always  loved  you. 
You  shall  have  my  fullest  blessing  and  for¬ 
giveness.  If  I  die,  and  I  suppose  1  must, 
before  your  sentence  ends,  I  beg  you,  I  im¬ 
plore  you,  to  lead  a  better  life.  I  have  made 
your  father  promise  me  that  if  I  do  die  he 
will  take  you  home  and  have  you  taught 
some  trade.  My  son,  my  best  beloved !  on 
my  knees  I  beseech  you  to  become  upright 
again.  I  implore  you  not  to  disgrace  your 
mother  when  she  is  in  her  grave.  Will  you 
hear  me  ?  I  have  told  them  to  send  you  my 
watch  when  I  am  gone.  Wear  it  with  love 
for  your  mother.  I  hope  soon  to  be  released 
from  the  misery  I  now  endure.  My  dar¬ 
ling,  I  send  thousands  of  kisses  and  bless¬ 
ings  to  you. 

“  ‘  Your  loving  Mother.’ 

“  I  answered  that  letter  in  a  week.  It 
broke  my  heart.  I  swore  there  in  that  cell 
that  I’d  never  steal  again,  and  I  wrote  her 
that  promise.  Before  she  got  it,  she  wrote 
again, — the  last  letter  I  was  ever  to  have 
from  her.” 

For  a  moment  Max  covered  his  face,  then 
read : 

“ ‘My  Dearly  Beloved  Child: 

“  ‘  The  end  is  so  near  that  I  must  write 
my  last  words  to  you,  slowly  and  with  pain. 
I  must  tell  you  now,  that  I  fear  your  father 
will  not  keep  his  promise  to  have  you  come 
home.  If  he  does  not,  write  to  your  grand¬ 
father.  It  grieves  me  to  have  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  not  to  rely  on  your  father,  but 


he  has  no  sympathy  or  pity  for  you.  All 
the  money  you  have  ever  received  from 
home,  came  from  me.  I  could  not  desert 
or  forget  my  erring  boy.  Oh,  my  darling, 
are  you  worthy  of  that  love  ?  Have  you 
any  love  or  feeling  for  me  ?  I  most  solemnly 
command  and  beseech  you,  here  on  my  dy¬ 
ing  bed,  to  become  an  honest  man.  If  you 
will  not  do  it  for  your  mother’s  sake,  do  it 
for  your  own.  When  this  sentence  is  served, 
your  future  is  in  your  own  hands.  You  can 
become  an  honest  man,  with  courage  and 
perseverance.  If  you  do  not  try,  you  will 
fall  lower  and  lower  and  come  to  a  shameful 
end.  Make  it  the  aim  of  your  life  to  re¬ 
deem  your  good  name.  There  is  time  yet. 
Y'our  heart  cannot  be  all  hard.  Begin  life 
anew.  Be  honest.  Try  to  recall  what  you 
have  learned  in  childhood.  Be  of  good 
cheer,  my  darling,  and  promise  me  to  be 
honest.  I  dream  whole  nights  about  you. 
Last  night  I  dreamed  that  you  were  being 
punished,  and  I  wToke  with  a  cry.  I  wept 
all  night  and  slept  no  more.  Oh,  promise 
me  to  try  and  be  honest,  and  God  bless  my 
precious  boy ! 

“  ‘  Your  loving,  dying  Mother.’ 

“  I  wrote  her  again.  My  first  promise  she 
received,  but  could  not  answer.  My  last 
she  never  saw.  She  was  dead  when  the  let¬ 
ter  got  there,  and  a  friend  she  loved  put  it 
in  her  coffin.  If  I  had  n’t  felt  the  first 
promise  sacred,  this  one  buried  with  her 
would  bind  me  firm  as  iron.  Sitting  in  that 
cell  when  the  day’s  work  was  done,  I  used 
to  even  think  she  was  there,  and  I’d  fall  on 
my  knees  and  hide  my  face  and  try  to  pray 
for  forgiveness.  My  ways  all  changed. 
There  was  no  more  need  for  punishment, 
and  they  even  began  to  say  I  might  be  par¬ 
doned  out  for  good  conduct.  That  put  some 
life  into  me.  I  worked  hard  as  I  could,  and 
I  began  to  read  and  study  again  from  the 
books  in  the  prison  library.  There  was  one 
young  fellow,  in  for  seven  years — a  rough 
from  this  Fourth  Ward,  but  we  took  to 
one  another.  You  know  him.  It’s  John 

0 - ,  and  you  know  his  story.  There 

was  no  reason  why  he  should  n’t  have  gone 
to  the  bad,  for  he  was  born  to  that  kind  of 
life,  and  he’d  never  hardly  heard  the  name 
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of  God,  except  in  an  oath.  These  men  and 
women  round  here  are  bigger  heathen  than 
you  ’ll  find,  I  believe,  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  We  talked  it  all  over  when  we 
could.  John  had  heard  of  the  McAuley 
Mission.  In  fact  he  knew  Jerry  when  he 
was  about  the  worst  customer  in  the  Fourth 
Ward,  and  he  said  if  Jerry  McAuley  could 
turn  honest  he  could  too,  and  he  was  going 
to  try  it  anyhow.  He  was  pardoned  out 
for  good  conduct  after  he ’d  served  five  years 
of  his  seven,  and  went  off,  bound  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  He  wrote  once  or  twice  that  he’d 
found  work  and  been  helped,  but  I  never 
knew  the  whole  till  I  got  out  myself.  In  a 
little  over  a  year  came  a  paper,  with  a  long 
account  of  a  wedding  at  the  Mission,  and 
there  was  John,  settled  in  life,  and  one  of 
the  main  stays  for  Jerry  they  said.  He’d 
been  converted  there,  and  he  was  warm¬ 
hearted  and  loving  as  a  man  could  be,  and 
never  lost  a  chance  of  telling  his  story  and 
pulling  any  body  in  that  he  could  make 
come  in,  and  I  saw  well  from  the  way  the 
story  ran  that  he 'd  found  his  chance  and 
was  a  happy  man, 

“I  served  seven  years  of  my  ten,  and  then 
was  pardoned  out.  Dr.  Harris,  the  head  of 
the  Prison  Association,  was  the  one  I’d 
been  told  to  go  to,  and  instead  of  making- 
straight  for  the  Mission,  I  thought  I ’d  try 
there  first.  He  asked  what  I  was  willing 
to  do,  and  I  said,  ‘  Anything  in  the  world  to 
get  an  honest  living.’  So  a  list  was  given  me 
of  some  stores  that  wanted  porters  and  I  went 
to  each  one.  Not  one  had  work  for  me.  I 
went  back  to  the  Bible  House  the  next  day 
and  twice  afterward,  and  they  said  I  must 
try  and  do  something  for  myself!  That 
ended  all  the  aid  I  ever  got  from  the  Prison 
Association.  Now  I  don’t  say  that  it  may 
not  do  good  work,  but  I  can  bring  you  twenty 
men  that  will  tell  you  the  same  story;  that 
they  went  out  from  it  sick  at  heart,  with  no 
more  prospect  of  help  or  work  than  if  there 
were  no  such  organization.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  the  system,  I  don’t  pretend 
to  say  what. 

“  I  pawned  my  clothes  and  raised  a  little 
money  and  from  that  time  for  a  month  lived 
on  two  dollars  a  week,  seventy  cents  for 
lodging  and  fifteen  cents  a  day  for  food. 


Coffee  once  a  day  and  di-y  bread  was  all  I 
had.  I  washed  my  clothes  and  hung  them 
out  of  the  window  at  night.  You  wonder  I 
didn’t  come  here,  but  somehow  I  was 
ashamed.  I  was  bound  to  find  work  if  I 
could,  and  I  could  n’t.  At  last  my  money 
was  gone.  I  went  sixty  hours  without  food. 
Then  I  crawled  down  here  and  stood  at  the 
door.  I  thought  I  was  dying.  It  was  an 
hour  before  meeting.  I  walked  in,  but  things 
waved  before  my  eyes.  Frank,  the  janitor, 
was  used  to  such  things.  He  put  me  down 
in  a  chair  and  got  some  milk  and  bread,  and 
then  a  little  hot  soup.  I  cried  for  more,  but 
he  wouldn’t  let  me  have  it,  and  then  he  took 
me  upstairs.  God’s  angels  couldn’t  have 
been  kinder.  They  took  hold  of  me  as  if 
I  was  their  own  brother.  They  saw  I  was 
pretty  nearly  gone,  I  suppose,  and  they 
worked  over  me  and  prayed  over  me  till  I 
came  back  to  life  in  more  ways  than  one. 
I  found  there  was  love  for  me  too,  and  when 
I  went  up  to  that  bench,  I  made  to  God  over 
again  the  same  promise  I  had  made  to  my 
mother.  Oh,  how  many  times  in  that  month 
I  wished  I  never  had  made  itl  You  see  so 
many  knew  me.  I  had  every  sort  of  offer 
to  go  to  thieving  again.  I  had  n’t  grit  enough 
to  tell  them  the  real  truth  and  say  I  had 
sworn  off.  Instead  I  told  them  I ’d  lost  my 
courage  and  didn’t  dare.  They  pitied  me, 
and  thought  it  would  come  back,  and  then 
one  of  them  offered  me  a  place  as  bar-tender 
in  his  den.  He  was  a  king  among  them, 
and  in  with  the  police  too,  as  plenty  of  them 
are.  I  would  n’t  do  it,  and  at  last  I  thought : 
‘  There’s  no  spot  in  the  world  for  you. 
You’ve  killed  your  mother  and  may  as  well 
die  yourself.’  Even  now  when  I  know  I  am 
forgiven  there  does  n’t  seem  much  room  for 
me  anywhere.  These  others  lived  in  such 
miserable  ways  that  being  decent  is  a  kind 
of  heaven  for  them.  They  have  no  home 
to  remember  and  cannot  miss  it.  But  I  had 
my  chances,  and  here  I  am  at  twenty-three 
with  nothing  before  me  so  far  as  I  can  see 
but  a  sharp  struggle  for  even  bread  to  eat, 
and  indebted  even  yet  to  the  Mission  for 
shelter  and  food.  I  deserve  it  all  and  more, 
but  does  n’t  it  look  as  if  I  had  no  business 
to  be  alive?  No,  I  won’t  say  that.  I  want 
to  help  others  out  of  just  such  a  swamp  as  I 
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was  in,  and  if  I  can  only  have  steady  work  I 
can  and  will.  Perhaps  this  job  to-morrow  is 
the  beginning.  You  are  very  good  to  have 
listened  so  patiently,  but  every  one  here 
seems  good.  I  wish  there  had  been  such  a 
place  before  I  went  to  the  bad  altogether. 
Seems  to  me  somebody  might  have  taken 
hold  of  me.” 

All  this  was  a  year  ago.  Max  has  found 
his  place,  and  is  sure  now  that  he  has  some 
“business  to  be  alive.”  Pie  will  never  be 

like  John  O - a  joyful  worker,  bubbling 

over  with  happiness  that  he  has  escaped  the 
clutch  of  old  evil  habits.  His  eyes  are  sad, 
his  manner  full  of  gentle,  abstracted  quiet. 
What  the  years  may  do  for  him  one  cannot 
tell.  As  yet  the  pressure  of  the  past  is  too 
strong  upon  him,  and  only  as  he  goes  to  meet 


some  sad  or  desperate  soul  hovering  about 
the  Mission,  and  uncertain  whether  to  enter 
or  not,  does  his  face  light  up  and  his  own 
sorrow  sink  out  of  sight.  His  employers 
count  him  one  of  their  most  efficient  and 
trusted  clerks ;  and  while  these  pages  give 
no  clue  by  which  any  save  his  nearest  and 
truest  friends  can  ever  recognize  the  portrait, 
it  is  a  portrait,  and  one  more  constant  spur 
to  the  thought  that  even  in  the  most  appar¬ 
ently  hopeless  case  that  either  prison  or 
House  of  Refuge  can  turn  out  there  is  the 
possibility  of  reform — a  seed  struggling  up 
through  rocky,  almost  hopeless  soil,  to  glad¬ 
den  the  eyes  of  the  patient  worker,  and  be¬ 
come  one  more  sheaf  in  that  precious  store 
laid  at  last  at  the  feet  of  the  Master. 

Helen  Campbell. 
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Before  a  single  year  of  my  eastern  sojourn 
had  come  to  an  end  I  had  learned  that  des¬ 
potism  is  the  law  of  Asiatic  rule,  and  abso¬ 
lute,  undisputed  power  over  all  within  his 
realm  the  heritage  of  an  oriental  monarch. 
Ten  years  of  travel,  study  and  intimate  as¬ 
sociation  with  rulers  and  people  not  only 
confirmed  this  impression,  but  gave  me  nu¬ 
merous  and  varied  illustrations  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  system.  Yet  perhaps  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  an  overdose  of  some  virulent 
poison  becomes  harmless  by  reason  of  its 
very  excess,  there  is  little  abuse  of  this  vast 
power  vested  in  single  individuals  ;  and  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  police  courts  of  large  cities,  and 
in  occasional  rare  instances  of  personal 
pique  in  high  life,  justice  is  ordinarily  as 
fairly  meted  out  in  the  East  as  among  Chris¬ 
tian  nations. 

In  Siam,  the  most  despotic  perhaps  of  even 
oriental  despotisms,  the  monarch’s  will  is 
the  unquestioned  law,  to  which  every  man  in 
his  domain  yields  unqualified  assent;  and 
this  autocrat  is  constantly  hailed  as  the  “  Su¬ 
preme  Lord  of  Life,”  “  Dread  Disposer  of  Des¬ 
tinies,”  and  by  other  similar  epithets.  There 
is  probably  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  not  sooner  lay  down  his  life  than 


think  of  opposing  the  slightest  beck  of  his 
king;  no  one  who  would  ever  dream  of  ques¬ 
tioning  the  right  of  the  monarch  should  he 
see  fit  to  decapitate  the  most  honored  no¬ 
ble  of  the  realm,  or  from  mere  caprice  to  de¬ 
grade  and  impoverish  the  highest  officer  of 
the  crown.  All  this  any  king  of  Siam  might 
do  with  impunity ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  jus¬ 
tice,  clemency  and  a  fatherly  regard  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  their  subjects  seem 
to  have  been  nearly  always  the  leading 
characteristics  of  regal  rule  in  that  grand 
old  realm;  whilst  of  those  who  have  for 
hundreds  of  years  past  wielded  the  “  golden 
scepter  ”  that  controls  the  destinies  of  Siam’s 
ten  millions  of  people,  many  more  are  re¬ 
membered  as  “  the  fathers  of  their  people  ” 
than  as  tyrants  glutting  a  blood-thirsty  spirit 
with  excesses  upon  which  a  king  alone  might 
venture  with  impunity.  Occasionally  royal 
acts  of  tyranny  have  occurred,  some  of  which 
w'ill  be  presently  mentioned  ;  but  these  have 
been  the  exceptions,  not  the  general  rule — 
the  acts  of  those  w'hose  judgment  had  been 
warped,  not  so  much  by  cruelty  of  intent  as 
by  an  inordinate  love  of  the  display  of  regal 
power,  and  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
requirements  of  royal  etiquette.  The  sub- 
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joined  incident  is  a  case  in  point ;  and  though 
more  than  a  generation  has  passed  since 
these  events  took  place,  they  are  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  older  residents 
of  Bangkok,  and  are  handed  down  from  par¬ 
ent  to  child  as  too  terrible  to  be  forgotten. 
I  vividly  recall  now  the  ominous  shaking  of 
the  head  and  fearful  glance  around  that 
formed  the  introduction  to  the  story,  as  re¬ 
lated  to  me  by  an  old  noble  who  well  remem¬ 
bered  all  the  circumstances.  King  Ghra 
Naug  Klau  had  appointed  as  viceroy  of  the 
upper  provinces  a  nobleman,  by  name  Peer- 
si-pi-feer,  investing  him  with  almost  regal 
power,  and  placing  under  his  absolute  con¬ 
trol  about  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom.  Holding  his  office  directly 
from  the  crown,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
distance  from  the  capital  not  being  required 
more  than  once  a  year  to  report  to  his  royal 
master,  the  viceroy  seemed  to  forget  that  he 
owed  any  allegiance  to  another,  and  became 
so  inflated  with  ambition  as  to  institute  a 
revolt  against  the  king,  with  the  intent  of 
possessing  himself  of  the  regal  scepter  and 
diadem.  In  his  favor  was  the  fact  that  some 
recent  acts  of  the  sovereign  had  caused  an 
unusual  degree  of  disaffection  among  sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  his  subjects.  At  the  head  of 
the  malcontents  were  the  priests,  who  were 
just  then  writhing  under  what  they  regarded 
as  unwarrantable  interference  on  the  part 
of  “his  serene  majesty”  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  sacred  brotherhood.  The 
common  people  were  groaning,  as  indeed  al¬ 
ways,  under  the  oppression  of  petty  officers  ; 
and  believing  that  no  change  could  be  for 
the  worse,  they  hoped  that  the  success  of  the 
rebellion  might  possibly,  in  some  sort,  im¬ 
prove  their  abject  condition — a  theory  zeal¬ 
ously  advocated  by  the  priests.  So  both 
these  classes  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  aid¬ 
ing  and  abetting  the  rebellion ;  whilst  the 
hope  of  emoluments  and  favors  promised  by 
Peer-si-pi-feer  induced  many  to  join  him 
from  whom  he  had  expected  only  opposition. 

The  aristocratic  old  nobles,  regarding  both 
the  king  and  the  viceroy  as  usurpers,  cared 
not  a  baubee  for  either ;  but  they  hoped  by 
withholding  their  powerful  aid  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  strict  neutrality  so  to  cripple  the  rivals 
that  they  would  mutually  destroy  each  other 


and  thus  clear  the  way  to  the  throne  for  the 
rightful  heir,  then  in  exile.  The  immense 
bodies  of  retainers  connected  with  the  house¬ 
holds  of  the  nobility  followed,  of  course,  the 
example  of  their  lords  ;  and  thus  the  terri¬ 
fied  monarch  would  have  been  left  alone,  but 
for  his  own  family.  This,  fortunately,  was 
somewhat  numerous,  reckoning,  in  addition 
to  the  five  hundred  wives,  forty  sons  and  a 
score  or  two  of  other  near  relatives,  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand  officers,  servants  and  sol¬ 
diers.  All  of  this  “grand  army  ”  were,  how¬ 
ever,  as  thoroughly  frightened  as  was  their 
liege  lord,  and  would  have  proved  of  little 
real  service  in  repelling  the  invasion,  but  for 
the  opportune  aid  afforded  by  the  handful 
of  Englishmen  then  resident  at  the  royal 
city  of  Bangkok.  Peer-si-pi-feer,  already 
greatly  elated  in  consequence  of  the  large 
numbers  that  had  so  unexpectedly  flocked 
to  his  standard,  publicly  consulted  witches, 
astrologers  and  soothsayers  as  to  his  chances 
of  success.  The  heavy  bags  of  gold  that 
accompanied  the  viceroy’s  applications, 
brought,  of  course,  favorable  auguries  ;  and 
these  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  his  followers 
with  visions  of  coming  glory  that  with  one 
consent  they  proclaimed  the  viceroy  king 
of  the  realm,  and  boldly  defied  all  opposi¬ 
tion. 

By  forced  marches  the  insurgents  reached 
the  capital  almost  as  soon  as  did  the  news 
of  the  revolt;  and  all  unopposed  the  dash¬ 
ing  chieftain  at  the  head  of  his  splendidly 
equipped  army  entered  the  royal  city  at 
mid-day,  decked  in  regal  attire  and  mounted 
upon  a  white  elephant !  The  very  presence 
of  this  sacred  animal  was  in  itself  an  asser¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  rider  of  his  right  to 
royal  honors  ;  since  none  but  the  king,  and 
he  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  may  pre¬ 
sume  to  place  his  howdah  on  the  back  of  a 
white  elephant.  The  most  esteemed  of  all 
incarnations  of  Gilndama,  the  last  Buddha, 
was  in  the  form  of  a  white  elephant ;  hence 
regarded  by  Buddhists  as  the  noblest  of 
animals,  and  frequently,  perhaps  generally, 
as  an  incarnation  of  an  embryo  god. 

The  viceroy  continuing  his  unopposed 
march,  had  already  got  possession  of  the 
largest  portion  of  the  city  ;  and  in  a  few 
more  hours,  doubtless,  both  palace  and  ha- 
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rem  would  hare  fallen  into  his  hands,  when 
succor  came  from  a  quarter  that  neither  the 
crest-fallen  monarch  nor  his  presumptuous 
foe  had  even  dreamed  of.  Mr.  Hunter,  a 
British  merchant  long  resident  in  Siam, 
owning  a  good  deal  of  property  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  therefore  largely  interested  in  its 
safety,  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  turn¬ 
ing  to  practical  use  the  numerous  heavy 
guns  that  had  hitherto  served  only  as  orna¬ 
ments  amid  the  palace  fortifications.  So 
hurrying  to  the  palace,  he  represented  to  the 
king  the  feasibility  of  his  plan  ;  and  gen¬ 
erously  proffered  his  own  services  and  those 
of  his  few  comrades  of  the  British  factories 
to  conduct  the  defence.  The  offer  was,  of 
course,  eagerly  accepted  ;  and  such  of  the 
king’s  garrison  as  were  really  capable  of 
doing  efficient  service  in  the  management  of 
artillery  were  thus  inspired  with  renewed 
hope ;  whilst  the  prompt  and  vigorous  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  guns  upon  the  picked  men  in 
the  forefront  of  the  invading  army,  sending 
dismay  and  death  through  the  broad  phalanx, 
caused  the  stout  heart  of  the  rebel  chieftain 
to  quail,  and  awakened,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  grave  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  his 
daring  revolt.  A  panic  followed,  and  the 
besieging  army  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion, 
before  the  mere  handful  of  pursuers  that 
terror  had  multiplied  to  tenfold  their  real 
numbers  and  invested  with  more  than  mor¬ 
tal  prowess,  so  furious  had  been  the  attack, 
so  frightful  the  carnage.  Scarcely  pausing 
to  glance  at  the  foe  in  their  rear,  the  retreat¬ 
ing  army  rushed  on  to  Aynthia,  eighty  miles 
above  Bangkok,  reaching  it  three  days  after¬ 
ward,  stripped  of  half  their  arms  and  ac¬ 
coutrements,  having  lost  many  of  their 
bravest  warriors,  and  the  remnant  utterly 
demoralized.  They  were  overtaken,  a  few 
hours  later,  by  the  royal  army,  swelled  now, 
since  success  was  no  longer  doubtful,  to  a 
great  host.  Many  of  the  guns  had  been 
transported  in  government  barges,  and  were 
readily  placed  in  position  so  as  to  bear  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  flank  of  the  hostile  army,  ere 
the  latter  had  time  to  prepare  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  these  unwelcome  guests ;  and  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  the  rebels  was  the  result. 
They  lost  hundreds  of  their  best  officers  and 
men;  while  Peer-si-pi-feer  and  two  of  his 


aids  were  taken  alive,  and  conveyed  in 
chains  to  Bangkok,  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  now  elated  monarch.  The  fallen  chief 
declined  to  ask  for  mercy,  saying  stoutly  : 
“I  have  committed  no  crime,  and  will  not 
sue  for  pardon.  The  reigning  monarch  is 
known  to  be  a  usurper,  and  wears  a  crown 
to  which  he  has  no  claim.  In  depriving 
him  of  his  diadem  and  sceptre,  I  should 
only  have  put  one  usurper  in  the  place  of 
another.  I  meant  to  have  been  a  king,  but 
have  failed  in  carrying  out  my  plot ;  and 
am  content  to  abide  the  issue,  the  death  to 
which  the  fortunes  of  war  have  consigned 
me.  It  is  my  fate,  and  I  do  not  murmur.” 
lie  would  have  suffered  death,  no  doubt,  as 
was  probably  necessary  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country ;  but  the  death  penalty  was 
inflicted  with  cruel  torture. 

The  spot  (on  the  river  bank)  where  the 
unfortunate  chieftain  met  his  fate  happened 
just  then  to  be  vacant,  a  floating  house  hav¬ 
ing  been  recently  removed  to  another  loca¬ 
tion.  But  the  doomed  spot  has  remained 
vacant  ever  since,  the  only  unoccupied  space 
large  enough  for  a  house,  to  be  found  on 
either  bank  of  the  Meinam  river,  for  many 
miles  above  and  below  the  city.  Probably 
not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  could  be  found, 
hardy  enough  to  moor  there  his  floating 
house ;  and  very  many  in  passing  keep  their 
canoes  close  in  shore,  on  the  opposite  side, 
hardly  daring  to  paddle  past  a  spot  so  in¬ 
vested  with  horrible  memories.  The  super¬ 
stitious  natives  tell  many  marvelous  stories 
of  “  the  uncanny  spirit  ”  of  the  dead  chief 
roaming  about  this  vicinity,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  calling 
in  plaintive  accents,  for  “  water,  water ;  ” 
as  calmly  the  ripple  of  the  gently-flowing 
river  murmurs  back  the  answer,  “  never, 
never.” 

One  of  their  simple  ditties  I  have  heard 
often  sung  by  one  or  another  of  the  Siamese 
market  women,  as  suffering  her  tiny  canoe 
to  glide  onward  with  the  tide  the  trembling 
mother  clasped  her  screaming  child  to  her 
breast,  the  singer  the  more  frightened  of  the 
two,  but  deeming  the  very  name  of  the  rebel 
chief  sufficient  to  terrify  her  babe  into  si¬ 
lence.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
song : 
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“  Hush!  hush  thee,  crying  hahe  ! 

Thy  wailing  plaints  he  stayed, 

The  rebel  chief  is  here  ! 

Close  thine  eyes — softly  sleep, 

Nor  ever  wake  to  weep. 

Would'st  see  Peer-si-pi-feer. 

Nay,  tremble  not,  my  joy, 

Nor  weep  thee,  darling  boy  ! 

Thy  mother  holds  thy  head. 

Best  thee  tranquil,  sweetly  sleep, 

Nor  ope  thine  eyes  to  weep, 

Peer-si-pi-feer  is  dead  ! 

"VVhy  tremble  so,  my  pet  ? 

Why  toss,  and  scream,  and  fret  ? 

’Tis  all  in  vain  thy  grief. 

Thy  diamond  eyes  so  bright, 

Need  not  gleam  in  fright. 

Low  lies  the  rebel  chief  ! 

Hush,  hush  thee  to  repose, 

Thy  velvet  eyelids  close, 

For  still  thy  mother ’s  here. 

Softly  slumber  on  her  breast, 

Dream  thee  of  thy  chosen  rest, 

Nor  dread  Peer-si-pi-feer  !  ” 

In  Siam,  Barmah,  Cambodia,  and  where- 
ever  Buddhism  is  the  established  religion, 
the  legal  code  is  founded  on  the  statutes  of 
Menu,  a  wise  and  salutary  system  of  moral 
law ;  or  rather,  it  is  a  beautiful  theory  that 
would  work  to  admiration  if  it  were  ever 
used ;  but  so  little  is  it  regarded  in  the 
regular  administration  of  government  affairs 
that  the  written  law  may  be  called  almost  a 
dead  letter.  Each  sovereign  has  the  full 
right  to  alter  as  he  may  see  fit,  adding  to  or 
rescinding  the  statutes  of  his  own  code ;  but 
I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  those  whose 
position  near  the  throne  gave  them  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing,  that  few  kings 
trouble  themselves  about  such  matters  in 
any  way;  and  that  consequently  the  written 
code  has  remained  unmutilated,  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  perfectness,  a  beautiful  but  useless  epit¬ 
ome  of  wise  law's,  so  far  above  the  moral 
character  of  both  rulers  and  people,  as  to 
lack  adaptation  to  their  present  condition. 
So  the  king  governs  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  or  caprice,  as  the  case  may  be; 
his  decisions  are  made  without  the  aid  of 
judge  or  jury ;  and  those  to  whom,  as  his 
vicegerents  he  may  delegate  any  portion  of 
his  authority,  administer  the  laws  in  the 
same  independent  fashion.  In  Siam,  not 
only  every  prince  of  the  blood,  and  man  of 
high  rank  at  the  capital,  but  petty  chief¬ 


tains  throughout  the  realm,  and  every  civil 
and  military  officer  of  whatever  grade  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  virtue  of  his  rank  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  a  judge  over  those  below  him, 
without  the  formality  of  regular  appoint¬ 
ment. 

The  king,  personally,  takes  no  cognizance 
of  crime,  except  that  of  high  treason,  or 
where  the  offender  is  either  a  person  of 
noble  blood  or  is  a  member  of  the  royal 
household.  Of  all  such  criminals — their 
offence  being  regarded  as  against  the  mon¬ 
arch  himself — he  is  the  sole  judge.  They 
may  or  may  not  be  brought  before  the  su¬ 
preme  court  for  trial,  according  to  the  option 
of  the  king  ;  but  in  either  case  the  penalty 
is  awarded  by  him,  and  the  sentence  he  pro¬ 
nounces  in  person,  usually  surrounded  by 
his  cabinet  or  privy  council.  These,  of 
course,  never  presume  to  dissent  from  the 
views  of  their  royal  master,  their  very  pres¬ 
ence  being  an  act  of  sufferance,  and  designed 
only  to  add  solemnity  to  the  monarch’s  in¬ 
dividual  acts.  This  regal  court  is  always 
convened  at  midnight,  and  its  proceedings 
are  wrapped  in  the  profoundest  mystery, 
every  member  being  sworn  to  secrecy,  and 
the  penalty  of  death  attached  to  the  slight¬ 
est  departure  from  the  law  of  silence. 

Next  to  the  supreme  court  are  those  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  held  by  each,  in 
almost  regal  splendor,  within  the  precincts 
of  his  own  castle,  and  designed  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  family  and  retainers, 
amounting  often  to  thousands  of  persons. 
Here,  in  his  own  especial  domain,  he  may 
exercise  the  same  absolute  authority  that 
belongs  to  the  monarch,  levying  taxes  and 
inflicting  punishments  even  to  torture  and 
death,  if  it  so  please  him,  and  being  ame¬ 
nable  to  none  save  the  king,  of  whose  inter¬ 
ference  princes  feel  no  fear.  Where  the 
offence  has  been  personal,  these  princely 
judges  may  be  unduly  severe  ;  but  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  strict  justice  is  accorded,  the  inno¬ 
cent  are  rarely  oppressed,  nor  are  the  guilty 
suffered  to  go  free.  Next  in  order  are  the 
courts  of  the  higher  nobles  and  officers  of 
government,  tribunals  open  to  those  only 
■who  are  in  some  capacity  connected  with 
the  vast  household  of  the  nobility. 

In  the  courts  already  described,  the  strict- 
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est  etiquette  is  observed  by  each  judge,  not 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with  those  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  another,  each  being  held 
absolute  in  his  own  domain,  and  amenable 
only  to  the  one  next  above  him  in  rank; 
while  every  offender  is  judged  by  the  peer  un¬ 
der  whose  vassalage  he  lives,  and  from  whose 
decisions,  whether  just  or  unjust,  there  is  no 
appeal.  In  none  of  these  courts  are  bribes 
ever  received,  and  the  very  offering  of  one 
would  in  itself  be  deemed  an  unpardonable 
offence. 

After  these  come  the  courts  of  the  lower 
officers  and  inferior  nobles ;  who  being  ame¬ 
nable  to  the  higher,  manage  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  their  superiors,  and  to  ward  off 
interference  by  occasional  costly  presents, 
of  which  the  design  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly 
understood,  though  never  a  word  on  the 
subject  transpires. 

Lowest  of  all  are  the  tribunals  for  the 
mass  of  the  common  people,  who  are  in  no 
sort  attached  to  the  establishments  of  the 
nobility — ordinary  police  courts,  open  at  all 
hours,  and  superintended  by  petty  magis¬ 
trates,  who  hold  their  tenure  of  office  from 
the  higher  nobles,  constitute  in  propria  per¬ 
sonal  both  judge  and  jury.  They  are  ap¬ 
pointed  occasionally  as  a  matter  of  favorit¬ 
ism,  but  more  generally  quite  at  random 
and  with  no  regard  to  either  intellectual  or 
moral  fitness.  Nor  are  they  subsequently 
educated  for  the  office,  but  take  their  seats 
on  the  bench  with  as  little  knowledge  of 
statute  and  common  law  as  a  Hottentot  has 
of  belles  lettres  or  the  fine  arts.  These  muni¬ 
cipal  judges  are  the  veriest  curse  of  oriental 
cities;  and  their  so-called  courts  of  equity 
are  rife  with  chicanery,  bribery  and  extor¬ 
tion  ;  seats  of  power  whence  justice  is  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  he  who  can  bring 
the  heaviest  fee  into  court  is  sure  always 
of  a  verdict  in  his  favor.  The  offices  of  at¬ 
torney  and  advocate  are  wholly  unknown, 
each  man  pleads  his  own  cause,  and  the  j udge 
not  only  pronounces  his  verdict  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  bench  or  even  hearing  the  testimony 
of  a  single  witness,  but  frequently  reverses 
his  own  sentence  as  often  as  his  moral  vis¬ 
ion  may  become  obscured  by  the  golden  dust 
thrown  into  his  eyes. 

I  recall  now  the  case  of  two  bazaar  men, 


who  five  successive  times  doubled  the  “  fee  ” 
on  each  other,  and  with  each  purse  of  bright 
ticals  the  verdict  of  this  just  judge  veered 
from  plaintiff  to  defendant,  and  vice  versa, 
until  both  being  utterly  impoverished,  they 
could  no  longer  outbid  each  other  and  were 
dismissed,  each  with  a  shell  for  his  share  of 
the  game,  wffiilst  this  most  exemplary  of 
magistrates  swallowed  the  double  oyster, 
volunteering  to  the  chagrined  disputants  a 
gratuitous  lecture  on  the  folly  of  going  to 
law  !  Fiat  justitia  ruat  ccelum  is  certainly  not 
the  ruling  maxim  of  these  municipal  judges, 
as  many  a  poor  petitioner  finds  to  his  cost ; 
while  of  those  whose  purses  grow  weighty 
with  bribes,  one  is  now  and  then  treated  to 
the  measure  he  has  so  abundantly  meted  out 
to  others. 

Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  a  disap¬ 
pointed  plaintiff,  after  having  fruitlessly 
sacrificed  his  beloved  ticals  in  “fees,”  alias 
bribes,  will  seek  to  compass  the  ruin  of  the 
judge,  by  reporting  him  as  a  “receiver  of 
bribes  ”  to  the  officer  next  higher  in  rank  ; 
for  which  liberty,  the  informant  must,  of 
course,  pay  a  round  sum  .to  the  superior  offi¬ 
cer.  When  lo !  the  latter,  pocketing  the 
gold,  and  failing  to  remember  that  he  is  at 
the  very  moment  committing  the  same  enor¬ 
mity,  expels  his  fallen  brother  from  office 
and  otherwise  degrades  him  for  the  crime 
of  accepting  bribes,  and  thus  “tarnishing 
the  glory  of  the  regal  scepter.”  Then  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  lodging  of  information  against  him¬ 
self,  he  seizes  the  treacherous  informant 
against  the  deposed  judge,  fines,  flogs  and 
imprisons  him,  and  finally  sends  him  forth 
a  disgraced  criminal  whose  testimony  is  no 
longer  available. 

Government  officers  do  not  ordinarily  re¬ 
ceive  salaries  in  money ;  but  each  according 
to  his  rank,  is  allowed  a  certain  portion  of 
the  public  lands  for  cultivation  ;  and  he  en¬ 
joys  certain  perquisites  of  office,  in  the  way 
of  tribute,  fines,  fees  and  taxes  levied  on 
the  people  under  his  jurisdiction.  These 
furnish  enormous  incomes  to  the  higher  offi¬ 
cers  ;  and  those  of  inferior  grades  manage 
by  their  skill  in  bribery  and  extortion  to  eke 
out  very  comfortable  salaries. 

The  form  of  the  judicial  oath  is  very  im¬ 
posing.  It  is  regarded  with  awe  by  the  na- 
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tives,  being  rarely  administered,  and  only 
on  the  most  important  occasions.  I  give  a 
literal  translation  : 

“  I  promise  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  with¬ 
out  additions  or  limitations.  If  I  do  other¬ 
wise,  may  all  the  evils  of  heat  and  cold,  fire 
and  water,  sickness  and  poverty,  life  and 
death,  pursue  and  hunt  down  me  and  mine 
until  we  shall  be  utterly  consumed.  May 
wild  animals  devour,  may  hunger  gnaw  and 
prey  upon  our  vitals,  may  famine,  waste  and 
pestilence  destroy,  and  every  terrible  disease 
known  to  humanity  feed  upon  our  lives,  till 
they  shall  be  utterly  wasted,  and  every  one 
of  my  blood  consigned  to  irremediable  de¬ 
struction.  May  all  the  evil  demons  of  air, 
earth  and  water  drag  us  down  to  death,  suf¬ 
fering  us  never  to  reach  Nigban,  but  com¬ 
pelling  us  through  countless  future  existences 
to  live  as  monsters  and  the  most  loathsome 
of  reptiles,  and  at  last,  plunge  us,  body  and 
soul,  into  hell — even  Maha-na-zok,  the  low¬ 
est  hell.” 

Trial  by  ordeal  has  been  practiced  by  the 
Siamese  from  the  earliest  records  extant. 
It  was  still  in  frequent  use  during  the  reign 
of  King  Ghra  Nkug  Klau,  being  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method  resorted  to  in  cases  of  suspected 
crime,  and  practiced,  not  by  the  sovereign 
alone,  but  also  by  his  officers  and  nobles. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign  this 
barbarous  custom  was  tacitly  laid  aside; 
and  I  think  it  could  not  possibly  be  revived 
in  the  present,  so  rapid  has  been  the  recent 
development  of  that  whole  nation  in  refine¬ 
ment  and  intellectual  culture.  One  mode 
of  ordeal  was  to  expose  the  suspected  per¬ 
son  to  a  combat  with  one  or  more  tigers  that 
had  been  kept  for  several  days  without  food. 
The  victim,  lightly  clad,  and  provided  with 
only  a  short  sword  for  defense,  was  thrown 
into  a  pit  with  the  infuriated  beasts ;  and 
unless  a  man  of  giant  strength  he  fell,  of 
course,  and  was  in  consequence  pronounced 
guilty,  and  his  punishment  just.  Another, 
and  a  mode  of  ordeal  very  frequently  resorted 
to,  was  the  administration  of  the  most  nau¬ 
seous  and  revolting  doses,  and  in  such  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  as  can  scarce  be  accredited. 
If  ejected,  the  victim  was  pronounced  guilty, 
if  retained,  his  innocence  was  deemed  proven 
beyond  a  doubt.  But  alas !  such  compounds 


nothing  human  could  think  of,  still  less 
swallow,  without  nausea. 

During  my  own  residence  in  Siam,  a  band 
of  Buddhist  priests  set  on  foot  a  well-ar¬ 
ranged  plot,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
assassination  of  the  entire  company  of  Amer¬ 
icans  then  resident  at  Bangkok,  not  a  man, 
woman  or  child  of  whom  was  to  escape. 
The  programme  was  to  send  a  messenger  to 
request  all  the  gentlemen  to  repair  immedi¬ 
ately  to  a  certain  bridge  near  the  city  walls, 
under  the  pretext  of  meeting  the  heir  appar¬ 
ent,  who,  the  man  was  to  say,  especially  de¬ 
sired  the  presence  of  the  Americans,  that 
he  might  consult  with  them  on  most  urgent 
business.  Here,  concealed  under  the  bridge, 
were  twenty  armed  assassins,  whose  share 
in  this  high-handed  game  was  to  murder  the 
Americans,  one  after  another,  as  they  stepped 
from  the  boat ;  and  after  attaching  weights 
to  the  bodies,  to  consign  them  to  the  deep, 
wide  river  to  be  drifted  out  to  sea,  whence, 
it  was  argued,  they  would  never  return  to 
make  inconvenient  revelations.  Having  thus 
dispatched  all  the  males,  the  murderers  and 
their  employers,  the  priests  would  proceed 
under  cover  of  darkness  to  the  mission  houses, 
and  after  having  disposed  of  the  women 
and  children  in  such  manner  as  suited  the 
inclinations  of  the  assassins,  they  would  di¬ 
vide  the  spoils  among  themselves,  the  stip¬ 
ulation  being  that  the  priests  should  receive 
one-third  of  the  booty  and  the  laymen  two- 
thirds.  When  this  nefarious  plot  should 
have  been  executed  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  murderous  crew,  and  such  goods 
as  they  chose  to  preserve  removed  to  a  safe 
place,  all  the  houses,  including  the  chapel, 
dispensary  and  printing  offices,  were  to  be 
laid  in’  ashes  as  a  precaution  against  dis¬ 
covery.  All  this  was  fully  confessed,  at  a 
later  day,  by  the  ringleader  of  the  band. 
The  Americans,  being  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  heir  apparent,  felt  no  surprise  at  the 
message  inviting  them  to  meet  him ;  and 
being,  moreover,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  dan¬ 
ger  from  any  quarter,  the  plot  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  providential 
arrival,  just  at  the  moment  our  gentlemen 
were  embarking  for  the  bridge,  of  a  genuine 
messenger  from  our  royal  friend.  The  new¬ 
comer  being  no  less  a  personage  than  Nai 
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Pit,  the  confidential  secretary  of  his  royal 
highness,  the  impostor  endeavored  to  make 
good  his  escape  the  moment  he  saw  the  secre 
tary.  But  the  attempt  was  foiled,  for  the 
Americans,  seeing  at  once  that  something 
was  wrong,  had  made  a  signal  to  Nai  Dit, 
whose  men,  at  a  word  from  their  master,  sur¬ 
rounded  the  culprit  and  held  him  fast.  Ex¬ 
planations  followed,  and  the  impostor,  for  the 
unpardonable  offence  of  presuming  to  use 
without  permission  the  name  of  so  exalted  a 
personage  as  the  heir  apparent,  was  bound 
hand  and  foot,  laid  in  the  secretary’s  boat, 
and  conveyed  to  the  palace,  there  to  answer 
for  himself.  The  rest  of  the  boat’s  crew, 
being  already  at  their  oars,  hurried  off  as 
soon  as  they  saw  their  captain  in  trouble, 
and  before  any  one  had  thought  of  securing 
them.  Identification  being  afterwards  im¬ 
possible,  they  went  unpunished,  but  this 
escape  served  to  aggravate  the  doom  of  the 
ring  leader.  Very  indignant  was  the  prince 
when  the  affair  was  laid  before  him  ;  and 
as  the  culprit  refused  at  first  to  divulge  the 
object  of  the  conspiracy,  he  was  tortured, 
and  at  length  promised  to  reveal  every  thing 
he  knew  of  the  affair,  except  the  names  of 
the  priests  whose  agent  he  was.  These 
holy  (  !  )  men,  he  said,  he  durst  not  impugn ; 
and  of  those  who  were  to  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  double  massacre  he  solemnly 
averred  that  he  knew  nothing,  having  never 
seen  them  until  the  day  before  that  fixed 
for  the  consummation  of  the  plot.  They,  like 
himself,  were  probably  hired  tools  of  those 
“  holy  ”  sons  of  the  church.  After  all  these 
details  had  been  wrung  out  of  the  prisoner 
the  prince  sent  for  the  Americans,  and  left 
it  with  them  to  determine  the  culprit’s  fate. 
They  unanimously  recommended  mercy, 
praying  that  after  a  few  weeks’  confinement 
the  prisoner  might  be  discharged  without 
farther  punishment.  The  prince,  who  prob¬ 
ably  read  the  man’s  character  more  accu¬ 
rately  than  we,  said  the  course  advised  was 
most  unwise  ;  and  that  such  misplaced  leni¬ 
ency,  so  far  from  saving  the  criminal,  would 
tend  only  to  confirm  his  evil  propensities. 
But  as  he  had  turned  over  the  case  to  the 
foreigners  he  would  not  retreat.  So  the  man 
was  remanded  to  solitary  confinement  in 
the  palace  dungeon,  with  the  addition,  as 


we  afterwards  learned,  of  a  heavy  ball  and 
chain  ;  whilst  a  guard  of  double  the  usual 
force  was,  by  special  order  of  the  prince, 
kept  day  and  night  around  the  prison.  But 
despite  all  these  precautions,  the  fellow  es¬ 
caped  by  burrowing  under  the  ground  till 
he  reached  the  river.  This  last  offence  was 
a  personal  one,  an  insult  to  royalty  for  a 
man  to  presume  to  be  free  when  a  prince  of 
the  blood  had  seen  fit  to  consign  him  to 
prison;  and  was,  moreover,  deemed  a  most 
ungrateful  return  for  the  clemency  that  had 
remitted  so  large  a  portion  of  the  just  pen¬ 
alty  of  his  crime.  The  prince,  though  noted 
for  the  general  mildness  of  his  rule,  was  so 
exasperated  at  this  second  offence  that  when 
the  culprit  was  retaken  clemency  was  be¬ 
sought  for  him  in  vain;  and  he  was  put  to 
death. 

Among  the  common  people,  torture  by 
various  means  is  authorized  by  law,  and 
administered  at  the  option  of  the  judge. 
So  also  are  flogging,  and  condemning  to 
hard  labor  for  a  term  of  years  on  the  high¬ 
ways  and  gun-boats ;  but  none  of  these  pen¬ 
alties  are  inflicted  on  the  wealthy  or  nobly 
born. 

Another  mode  of  dealing  with  offenders, 
in  which  the  haughty  monarch  himself  may 
stoop  to  be  a  petitioner,  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  incident :  A  Scotch  mer¬ 
chant  residing  in  the  Siamese  capital  started 
out  one  day  in  his  own  cutter  on  a  hunting 
and  fishing  frolic.  He  was  accompanied  by 
several  English  captains  of  vessels  then  in 
port,  and  their  first  stopping-place  was  at  a 
little  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  Meinam 
river.  Here  are  located  not  only  the  fort 
that  guards  the  entrance  to  the  river,  but 
also  a  large  Buddhist  temple,  with  the  usual 
complement  of  pagodas  and  monasteries 
and  all  around  lovely  gardens  and  groves 
of  flower  and  fruits  trees.  About  these 
trees  swarm  always  flocks  of  wild  pigeons 
that,  seemingly  conscious  of  the  security 
afforded  by  the  Buddhistic  law  against  the 
taking  of  animal  life,  build  their  nests  in 
the  turrets  and  pinnacles  of  those  ancient 
pagodas,  rear  their  young,  and  live  on  to 
extreme  old  age;  not  only  unharmed,  but  so 
royally  feasted  and  cared  for  that  they  need 
take  no  thought  for  themselves.  These  pig- 
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eons,  however,  proved  a  snare  to  our  English¬ 
men,  who  thinking  only  of  indulging  their 
“  John  Bull  ”  proclivities  in  favor  of  fine 
game,  and  utterly  ignoring  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  numerous  priests  lolling  in 
the  zayats,  or  strolling  leisurely  through  the 
grounds,  fired  their  pieces  simultaneously 
into  a  group  of  mango  trees,  bringing  down 
a  perfect  shower  of  the  beautiful  birds  that 
almost  covered  the  sward  at  their  feet.  A 
second  volley  yielded  like  success  ;  but  with 
the  coveted  game  came  another  crow'd,  for 
which  our  Englishmen  had  by  no  means 
bargained— a  party  of  defiant  priests,  half 
frantic  with  rage,  followed  up  by  a  yelling 
and  abusive  mob,  who  declared  they  would 
take  vengeance  for  the  outrage  committed 
against  their  temple  and  religion.  The 
twenty-five  or  thirty  priests  who  led  the  van 
were  armed  with  knives  and  spears  ;  whilst 
the  vagabond  medley,  numbering  at  least 
a  hundred  and  bearing  cudgels, — brought 
up  the  rear.  So  completely  were  the  five  or 
six  Englishmen  hemmed  in  that  though 
they  fought  valiantly  for  a  time,  every  one 
was  wounded,  and  all  would  probably  have 
been  murdered  outright  but  for  the  oppor¬ 
tune  arrival  of  succor,  at  the  moment  when 
their  last  man  had  been  overpowered.  The 
very  unusual  sound  of  gun-firing  in  such  a 
vicinity  had  been  noticed  on  board  a  Bom¬ 
bay  ship  lying  at  anchor  just  outside  the 
fort,  and  the  commander,  curious  to  know 
the  cause,  promptly  manned  a  good-sized 
boat  with  a  dozen  picked  hands  and  pulled 
in  for  the  shore.  The  wounded  Englishmen 
were  quickly  transferred  to  the  cutter,  and 
the  whole  party  proceeded  directly  to  the  city 
and  the  palace  of  the  king,  where  an  imme¬ 
diate  audience  with  his  majesty  was  asked 
and  obtained.  Pointing  to  their  bandaged 
heads  and  torn  attire,  the  Englishmen  de¬ 
manded  not  only  full  reparation  for  the 
injuries  and  insults  received,  but  further, 
that  the  cowardly  offenders  should  be  at  once 
arrested  and  severely  punished.  Though 
the  foreigners  were  really  the  aggressors, 
his  majesty  deemed  it  expedient  to  comply 
with  their  demands,  lest  investigation  should 
come  from  another  source,  and  perhaps  res¬ 
titution  in  the  form  of  “  big  guns  ”  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  stately  palace,  should  his 


excellency,  the  English  governor  of  Singa¬ 
pore,  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  outrage. 
So  the  old  governor  of  Pak  Nam  fort  wras 
deposed  from  office,  all  his  worldly  goods 
confiscated  to  the  crown,  and  himself  shut 
up  in  prison,  though  the  poor  old  man  had 
really  been  in  no  way  to  blame  for  this 
shocking  faux  pas,  by  which  “  his  serene 
majesty  ”  came  to  be  involved  in  so  awk- 
W'ard  a  dilemma.  For  on  the  one  hand 
were  these  half  a  dozen  infuriated  English¬ 
men,  vowing  if  the  whole  posse  of  offending 
priests  should  not  within  forty-eight  hours 
be  delivered  over  to  condign  punishment,  to 
apply  to  Governor  Bonham  for  an  armed 
steamer,  whose  guns  should  be  planted  be¬ 
fore  his  majesty’s  gates ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  offenders  were  priests 
placed  them  entirely  above  the  power  of  the 
civil  law,  and  not  a  layman  in  the  kingdom 
could  be  bribed  or  bullied  into  sacrilegiously 
laying  hands  on  the  “holy  men.”  So  this 
haughty  potentate  had  to  stoop  to  be  a 
petitioner  to  one  of  his  own  subjects,  and  it 
was  strongly  suspected  that  the  royal  prayer 
was  backed  by  arguments  of  a  golden  tinge. 
All  that  was  positively  known  was  that  the 
head  priest  of  the  Pak  Nam  temple  was 
summoned  to  a  private  audience  with  “his 
serene  majesty;  ”  that  on  retiring  from  the 
midnight  visit  several  of  the  priest’s  attend¬ 
ants  seemed  to  be  heavily  laden  with  myste¬ 
rious-looking  bags;  and  that  the  next  day, 
twenty-five  Buddhist  priests  were,  by  their 
superior,  degraded  from  office,  and  minus 
their  sacred  yellow  robes  were  handed  over 
to  the  king’s  chamberlain  to  awrait  the  royal 
commands.  Once  out  of  the  clerical  ranks, 
they  could  easily  be  disposed  of,  and  the 
king  had  the  entire  company  severely  flogged 
and  then  banished  to  the  upper  provinces,  to 
spend  the  remaining  term  of  their  natural 
lives  in  the  not  very  palatable  employ  of 
cutting  grass  for  the  king’s  elephants  ! 

The  only  mode  of  capital  punishment 
known  in  Siam  is  by  beheading  ;  and  so  very 
dexterously  is  this  operation  performed  that 
life  becomes  extinct  without  apparent  suffer¬ 
ing.  Cases  of  capital  punishment  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare,  being  confined  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  people  of  high  rank  ;  and  is  the 
penalty  for  either  treason  against  the  crown, 
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or  some  personal  indignity  to  the  monarch. 
During  a  reign  that  covered  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  there  occurred  not 
more  than  twenty  executions;  and  ten  of 
these  were  the  forfeit  paid  for  a  single 
offence,- — a  few  complimentary  words  spoken 
by  a  thoughtless  young  courtier  to  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  royal  harem.  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  young  noble,  and  cognizant  of  all 
the  circumstances  attending  the  catastrophe. 
Of  the  previous  details  I  was  informed  by 
the  friends  of  the  lady.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  a  very  wealthy  native  merchant, 
the  offspring  of  his  old  age,  of  whom  he  was 
both  proud  and  fond.  The  child  had  from 
her  earliest  years  given  indications  of  such 
rare  beauty  that  the  doating  old  father  was 
fond  of  saying,  “  She  ought  to  have  been  a 
queen,”  though  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
really  had  any  such  views  for  his  daughter. 
One  day,  just  as  the  beautiful  child  was 
maturing  into  the  still  more  lovely  woman, 
she  was  seated,  as  usual,  with  her  father  in 
the  little  room  behind  his  store,  when  the 
door  opened  suddenly  and  a  handsome  young 
noble  entered  unannounced.  He  came  on 
business  with  the  father,  and  evidently  had 
no  thought  of  meeting  such  a  vision  of  loveli¬ 
ness  in  the  counting-room  of  his  grim  old 
friend,  the  tea  merchant.  The  nobleman’s 
look  of  undisguised  admiration  caused  the 
old  man  to  hurry  his  daughter  out  of  the 
room,  but  in  that  single  moment  of  mutual 
recognition  an  affection  sprang  up  within 
both  hearts  that  was  destined  henceforth  to 
run  parallel  with  their  lives.  The  very  next 
day  brought  the  father  of  the  young  noble  to 
negotiate  with  the  old  merchant  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter.  It  was  too  grand  a 
prospect  for  his  child’s  future  to  admit  of 
any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  father; 
and  the  betrothal  took  place  immediately, 
to  be  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  mar¬ 
riage.  For  once  the  fates  seemed  propi¬ 
tious  ;  and  the  young  couple,  though  not 
permitted  to  meet,  were  both  buoyant  with 
hope  in  view  of  their  future.  The  splendid 
preparations  for  the  nuptials  had  been  al¬ 
most  completed,  and  in  two  days  more  the 
twelve-year-old  maiden  was  to  become  the 
bride  of  one  to  whom  her  heart  had  rendered 
homage  from  the  hour  of  their  first  meeting. 


But  alas !  in  that  brief  interim  messengers 
from  the  king’s  harem,  who  had  in  some 
way  become  cognizant  of  this  maiden’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  attractions,  made  such  tempting 
offers  to  the  parents,  in  his  majesty’s  behalf, 
as  quite  overcame  all  scruples  of  honor,  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  affection.  The  child  was  ruth¬ 
lessly  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  the  par¬ 
ents;  and  without  being  allowed  even  a 
parting  interview  with  her  betrothed,  or 
the  slightest  hint  to  him  of  the  fate  of  his 
fiancee,  she  was  hurried  off  to  the  royal  pal¬ 
ace.  The  whole  transaction  was,  of  course, 
illegal,  and  had  the  maiden  been  consigned 
to  any  party  inferior  in  rank  to  her  be¬ 
trothed  husband,  he  would  boldly  have  de¬ 
manded  his  promised  wife,  and  compelled 
the  father  to  fulfill  his  contract.  But  where 
a  sovereign  is  concerned,  “  might  is  right ;  ” 
and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should 
dare  question  the  right  of  his  king  to  com¬ 
mit  any  injustice  whatever.  After  the  mar¬ 
riage  the  paths  of  the  young  couple,  of 
course,  lay  widely  separate ;  and  so  strict  is 
courtly  etiquette  in  such  matters  that  they 
were  not  allowed  even  to  hear  of  each 
other’s  welfare.  But  at  last  they  met,  most 
unexpectedly  to  both,  after  four  long  years 
of  separation.  It  was  within  the  palace 
enclosure,  he  retiring  from  an  audience  with 
the  king,  she  returning  from  the  bath,  at¬ 
tended  by  her  maidens.  Love  sees  far,  even 
through  thick  vails,  and  if  there  had  re¬ 
mained  any  doubt  in  the  courtier’s  mind  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  lady  her  evident  agita¬ 
tion  would  have  revealed  the  truth.  Thrown 
off  his  guard  by  the  suddenness  of  the  appari¬ 
tion,  the  young  noble  bowed  courteously  to 
his  former  betrothed,  praying  her  to  tarry 
only  for  a  moment.  To^  this  she  impru¬ 
dently  assented,  and  after  the  interchange 
of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  sentences,  they 
separated  without  even  touching  each  other’s 
hands.  During  the  brief  interview  eight  at¬ 
tendants  were  present,  four  belonging  to 
each  of  the  principal  actors,  and  these  after¬ 
wards  testified  upon  oath  that  there  was 
neither  word  nor  sign  exchanged  by  which 
one  could  have  even  suspected  the  former 
relation  of  the  parties.  Yet  when  the  affair 
came  to  be  reported  to  the  king  he  and  his 
council  declared  the  lives  of  the  courtier,  the 
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lady,  and  the  eight  attendants  to  he  “justly 
forfeited  by  this  outrage  upon  the  honor  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  sanctity  of  his  harem.” 
So  in  the  flower  of  their  youth  they  all  fell 
by  the  sword  of  the  public  executioner,  the 
noble  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  and  most 
of  the  others  still  younger.  Yet  after  all, 
the  king  was  not  intentionally  a  cruel  man  ; 
only  intensely  vain,  pompous  and  regardful 
of  the  requirements  of  royal  etiquette ;  and 
the  number  of  executions  that  occurred 
under  this  reign  of  nearly  twenty-seven 
years  was  probably  smaller  than  that  of  any 
Christian  country  in  the  world  of  equal 
population  during  a  similar  term  of  years. 

The  judicial  and  criminal  codes  of  Bur- 
mah,  Cambodia,  and  indeed  of  all  the  native 
principalities  of  Southern  Asia,  where  un¬ 
modified  by  European  control,  are  adminis¬ 
tered  in  much  -the  same  despotic  fashion, 
though  varying  slightly  in  details.  In  Bur- 
mah,  for  example,  the  bestowal  of  govern¬ 
ment  offices  is  the  prerogative  of  the  mon¬ 
arch  alone;  and  yet  it  is  made  a  fruitful 
source  of  emolument  to  royal  favorites. 
For  it  is  through  these,  if  at  all,  that  the 
petition  of  a  candidate  for  office  must  reach 
the  royal  ear ;  and  such  kindly  service  is 
not  rendered  without  the  payment  of  liberal 
fees.  The  king,  as  in  Siam,  is  the  sole 
owner  of  real  estate.  His  vassals  and  sub¬ 
jects,  even  royal  blooded  princes,  hold  their 
lands  subject  to  the  control  of  the  regal 
landlord;  and  they  may,  at  any  moment, 
without  even  the  assignment  of  a  reason,  be 
deprived  of  not  only  the  lands  held  from  the 
crown,  but  also  the  stately  palaces  erected 
thereon  at  their  own  expense.  So,  the  hum¬ 
ble  cottage  built  by  a  poor  man,  with  time 
and  money  that  jie  has  with  difficulty  saved 
out  of  his  small  earnings,  belongs  not  to  him, 
but  to  the  king ;  and  whenever  the  sovereign 
owner  may  so  decree,  the  tenant-on-leave 
vacates  within  the  hour.  Other  private 
property  is  not  only  subject  to  taxation ;  but 
it  is  liable  on  the  most  frivolous  pretext  to 
be  confiscated,  “for  the  public  good,”  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  rapacity  of  those  in  power. 
Thus  the  security  of  a  man’s  possessions  lies 
only  in  the  semblance  of  poverty ;  and  the 
only  bank  deposit  he  durst  make  is  to  steal 
away  into  the  jungle  alone  at  the  midnight 


hour  and  like  a  thief  bury  the  little  hoard  of 
gold  or  jewels  he  would  reserve  for  a  rainy 
day.  God  help  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
man  known  to  be  rich,  or  even  suspected  of 
such  a  crime  as  laying  up  gold,  instead  of 
using  it  in  fees  and  gifts  to  those  above  him 
in  power.  Unless  he  has  strong  “interest 
at  court  ”  his  head  will  probably  soon  fall 
by  the  headsman’s  axe;  and  those  most  dear 
to  him,  for  whose  comfort  he  has  toiled  and 
saved,  will  be  driven  into  slavery. 

But  the  march  of  civilization  is  gradually 
tending  eastward,  and  even  within  the  pres¬ 
ent  decade  there  are  signs  of  promise  wafted 
to  us  over  the  waters.  The  total  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Siam,  since  the  accession  of  his 
present  majesty  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1868,  was  a  grand,  noble  step,  scarcely  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  boy-king  who 
had  barely  completed  his  fifteenth  year. 
Still  later  we  have  the  announcement  from 
that  land  of  temples  and  palaces,  that  the 
young  king  has  issued  an  edict  giving  en¬ 
tire  freedom  in  regard  to  religion  to  all 
within  his  realm,  without  distinction  of 
rank ;  and  henceforth  neither  priest  nor  ruler 
may  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those 
who  renounce  Buddhism  for  Christianity. 
The  very  recent  action  of  the  youthful  mon¬ 
arch  in  commanding  the  immediate  and  un¬ 
conditional  release  of  several  Christian  con¬ 
verts,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  their 
change  of  religion  by  a  Siamese  governor  in 
one  of  the  upper  provinces,  shows  alike  the 
sincerity  and  the  independence  of  this  young 
king.  Both  he  and  his  cousin,  the  second 
king,  are  making  their  mark  on  their  age  and 
nation  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  Siam’s  long 
night  is  passing  away,  to  be  succeeded  ere 
long  by  a  day  of  glorious  brightness. 

The  government  of  China,  the  oldest  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  world,  is  still,  as  it  seems  always 
to  have  been,  both  theocratic  and  patriarchal 
in  form ;  whilst  its  details,  like  everything 
else  in  China,  are  on  so  mammoth  a  scale  as 
perfectly  bewildered  my  republican  eyes. 
The  word  mandarin  does  not  mean  in  Chi¬ 
nese  a  magistrate  or  governor  of  a  province, 
as  generally  supposed,  but  any  commissioned 
officer  of  whatever  rank  in  the  employ  of 
the  Chinese  government.  They  are  called 
by  the  natives  kwan-foo,  and  they  are  indeed 
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“legion,”  rising  one  above  another,  from 
the  petty  village  “  supervisor,”  till  the  im¬ 
perial  throne  of  the  “  son  of  heaven  ”  is 
reached.  Of  the  nine  ranks  of  mandarins, 
each  is  subdivided  into  two  classes ;  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  every  one  is  determined 
by  long-established  usage,  to  interfere  with 
which  would  be  regarded  as  sacrilege.  The 
usual  officers  of  a  province  are:  Tsung-Tuh, 
governor-general ;  Tsung-Shing ,  military  di¬ 
rector;  Foo-Yuen,  deputy-governor;  Fgan- 
Cha-Tzp,  criminal  judge ;  Poo-Ching-Tze,  rev¬ 
enue  officer;  Leang-Taon,  superintendent  of 
government  stores;  Yen-Yun-Tye,  controller 
of  salt ;  Quang-Chow-Foo,  mayor  of  the  chief 
city  of  the  province;  Wei- Yuen,  an  officer 
to  determine  questions  of  rank  ;  Quen-Min- 


Foo,  superintendent  of  the  port;  Yam-Chae, 
imperial  commissioner  to  determine  causes 
of  special  emergency  ;  and  a  host  of  subor¬ 
dinates — quite  enough  to  rule  or  ruin  any 
ordinary  province.  Foreigners,  however, 
have  to  do  with  none  but  the  hong-merchants, 
and  these  are  controlled  by  the  hoppn,  who 
receives  his  appointment  directly  from  the 
emperor;  and  being  usually  a  member  of 
the  royal  family,  he  would  deem  it  deroga- 
ory  to  his  dignity  to  hold  direct  intercourse 
with  any  but  his  own  nation.  Petitions  and 
replies  must  all  pass  through  the  medium  of 
the  hongs ;  while  Americans,  with  their  re¬ 
publican  ideas,  sit  by  and  smile  quietly  at 
the  fancied  superiority  of  their  oriental  cous¬ 
ins.  Fannie  Roper  Feuclge. 
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A  HERO  IN  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

“  The  whole  problem  is  how  to  make  bread 
of  the  least  possible  flour,  and  to  keep  it 
the  longest  possible  time  without  getting 
mouldy,”  said  Miss  Help,  looking  her  shrewd¬ 
est  through  her  spectacles  at  a  stalwart  young 
workman  in  a  knit  jacket,  who  was  leaning 
over  her  desk. 

“  You  must  cut  it  closer  than  that,  Miss 
Help,”  he  said  with  a  half  bitter  laugh. 
“  Question  is  how  to  make  bread  out  of  noth¬ 
ing,  and  keep  Kitty  and  the  old  lady  on  it 
and  never  have  it  give  out.  What ’s  needed 
is  such  another  miracle  as  happened  in  the 
Good  Book  to  that  old  woman’s  flour-barrel 
and  molasses  or  buttermilk  jug,  or  whatever 
it  was  that  she  lived  on — always  used  and 
yet  neve/  used  up.  That’s  it,  Miss  Jane; 
I  ’ve  got  just  fifty  cents,  and  there  ’ll  be  rent 
due  in  a  week,  and  by  to-morrow  food  to  be 
bought,  and  coal  by  Saturday.  I ’ve  walked 
this  city  up  and  down  steady  for  six  weeks, 
ready  to  do  anything  at  any  price,  and  I  can’t 
get  it,  and  there  are  dozens  of  men  in  my  case. 
This  is  the  first  thing  offered,  and  you  say 
not  to  touch  it.” 

“Yes,  Ned;  and  mind  you  don’t  touch  it. 


Better  starve  the  body  than  poison  the  soul. 
Why  do  they  want  you  to  take  the  money 
in  a  1  arieties  theater  ?  Because  you  are 
honest ;  but  how  long  will  you  be  likely 
to  remain  honest  in  such  company?  Not 
alone  in  childhood  do  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners.  Which  of  the  Com¬ 
mandments,  unless  it  is  the  sixth,  is  not 
constantly  broken  in  a  Varieties  theater?” 

“  You  know  I  can’t  starve  alone ;  there ’s 
mother  and  Kitty.” 

“I  know  they  had  rather  starve  with  you 
than  have  you  lose  your  morals  and  come 
home  drunk  and  swearing,  or  desert  them 
for  evil  company.” 

“  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  better,  Miss 
Help.” 

“  If  you  step  aside  from  duty  so  far  as  to 
take  this  place,  you  cannot  tell  where  you 
may  bring  up.  The  Bible  says,  ‘  Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed ;  ’  and 
the  psalm  says,  ‘  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sit- 
teth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.’  That  don’t 
mean  money  taking  in  a  Varieties,  Ned. 
And  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  precious  poor 
business  policy  to  enlist  the  Lord  aujongst 
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your  enemies,  for  the  sake  of  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month.” 

“Well,  Miss  Help,  I  said  I’d  take  your 
advice, — and  I  do ;  but  since  I  must  not 
touch  this  place,  I  believe  the  Lord  will  have 
to  find  some  way  of  feeding  me  on  nothing.” 

“  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  that  would 
be  exactly  what  he  did — feed  you  on  what 
we  call  nothing.  Americans  are  the  most 
extravagant  people  in  the  world.  We  waste 
what  foreigners  make  a  decent  living  on. 
There  was  more  truth  than  an  enormous 
joke  in  Hate’s  story  of  a  man  who  made  a 
fortune  by  collecting  paper  and  bits  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  flying  along  the  streets.  The 
poor  of  France  could  be  supported  on  the 
waste  of  our  poor.  I  went  to  France  once 
for  a  year,  as  nurse  to  a  sick  lady,  and  I 
know  what  I  am  saying.  In  city  and  coun¬ 
try  we  waste.  In  the  country  if  a  cow  or  a 
horse  dies,  ten  to  one  it  is  buried  as  it  falls, 
in  France  every  hair  and  bone  and  scrap  of 
it  would  be  turned  into  money.  The  swamps 
behind  our  cities  and  along  our  coasts  would 
in  France  be  rich  market  gardens  ;  and  you 
workmen  would  find  steady  employment  in 
them.” 

“  You  know,  Miss  Help,  I  cannot  go  into 
the  country  and  dig  my  living  out  of  the 
earth  ;  for  I  could  not  leave  my  old  lady,  and 
Kitty  has  not  been  out  of  bed  this  ten  years 
but  as  I  lifted  her.  That  makes  me  more 
anxious  not  to  be  behindhand  in  the  rent 
lest  we  get  ejected,  for  it  might  kill  Kitty 
to  be  moved.” 

“  I  ’ll  lend  you  the  rent  if  you  need  it,” 
said  Miss  Jane.  “  As  you  say,  Ned,  dozens 
of  men  are  out  of  work  in  this  crisis,  and 
you  may  seek  long  without  finding ;  but  go 
out  with  your  eyes  open  and  try  to  strike 
out  a  new  line  of  life  for  yourself.  Is  there 
no  waste  that  you  can  live  on  ?  It  is  better 
to  try  to  turn  nothing  into  something  by 
utilizing  the  waste,  then  it  is  to  turn  some¬ 
thing  into  nothing  by  serving  grog  in  a  bar, 
or  taking  money  in  a  Varieties  theater. 
Don’t  live  like  a  vampire  on  the  blood  of 
your  fellows.  Don’t  despair,  my  lad ;  go  out 
and  try  again.  I  ’ll  agree  to  whatever  is 
honest,  and  lend  you  money  for  a  start  in  a 
straight  line,  but  don’t  let  the  devil  tempt 
you  in  your  extremity  to  do  evil.  Remem¬ 


ber,  he  came  to  our  Lord  when  he  was  an 
hungered,  and  his  tactics  have  not  changed ; 
he  persuades  many  men  to  do  when  they 
are  hungry  what  they  would  not  do  when 
they  were  well  fed  and  had  five  dollars  in 
their  pocket.  There  is  truth  in  the  remark 
that  it  is  easy  to  be  virtuous  on  five  thousand 
a  year.  But  God  can  maintain  your  virtue 
when  you  have  nothing  a  year.” 

The  young  man  picked  up  his  hat  from- 
the  floor,  and  straightened  his  knitted  jacket. 
“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  it  will  be  easier 
to  go  out  with  an  eye  to  inventing  work,  than 
begging  it  with  this  everlasting  ‘no,  no 
work  ’  for  an  answer.  I  was  reading  a  book 
by  some  great  man  who  had  been  a  work¬ 
man,  and  he  said  it  made  him  sick  to  see 
men  going  about  begging  of  their  fellows 
the  right  to  live.” 

“  Hugh  Miller  should  have  known  better 
than  to  copy  Burns  in  such  a  bit  of  pathos,” 
said  Miss  Help  sturdily.  “  If  we  want  apples 
we  pick  them ;  we  don’t  go  into  orchards 
holding  our  mouths  open  and  expecting 
fruit  to  fall  in.  If  work  is  honorable  there  is 
no  disgrace  in  asking  for  it.  Work  is  hon¬ 
orable  and  labor  is  a  blessing ;  busy  people 
are  not  the  cheats,  suicides  or  misanthropes, 
and  as  labor  is  worth  having  it  is  worth  ask¬ 
ing  for,  and  all  workers  do  ask  for  it.  The 
politician  begs  for  his  office,  the  merchant 
in  every  advertisement  asks  for  custom, 
every  man  proclaims  his  abilities  and  re¬ 
quests  means  for  their  occupation ;  and 
Burns  and  Miller  have  found  out  that  it  is 
a  sickening  sight  to  see  a  workman  asking 
honestly  for  work !  That  is  mere  balderdash, 
Ned.  Geniuses  talk  a  good  deal  of  that — 
for  a  change.” 

Ned  laughed,  said  “  Good  morning,”  and 
went  off.  I  said,  “  Miss  Jane,  that  is  a  very 
intelligent  young  fellow,  what  is  his  trouble  ?  ” 

“  Want  of  work.  He  has  for  seven  years 
supported  his  old  mother,  and  a  sister  who 
is  in  bed  with  a  spinal  disease.  He  has 
been  this  seven  years  in  a  foundry,  but  that 
has  closed  and  for  nearly  two  months  he  has 
been  looking  for  work,  and  using  up  his  lit¬ 
tle  savings,  until  all  are  gone.  There  are 
many  men  out  of  work  now,  and  he  is  one 
of  those  who  cannot  get  out  of  the  city ;  he 
might  make  his  fortune  possibly  by  going 
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West,  but  he  cannot  go ;  the  o]d  lady  cannot 
carry  fuel  or  water  upstairs,  and  poor  Kitty 
would  find  no  hospital  open  to  her,  as  she  is 
incurable.  Poor  fellow,  he  is  sorely  tried.” 

I  had  come  to  the  Bureau  for  an  orphan. 
One  of  Miss  Help’s  clients  had  died  leaving 
three  orphan  children.  The  Bureau  had 
taken  the  youngest,  almost  all  the  girls  there 
offering  to  contribute  work  or  money  to  her 
support,  so  that  like  many  another  “  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Regiment,”  she  was  likely  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  cared  for  than  any  other  daughter  in  the 
regiment.  I  had  found  a  place  for  the  old¬ 
est,  and  had  come  to  make  arrangements  for 
taking  her  away  on  the  morrow.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  next  morning  I  returned,  and 
while  I  waited  for  the  orphan  in  came  Ned. 

“  Miss  Help,  I  believe  I ’ve  found  a  way 
of  living,  if  you  ’ll  lend  me  two  dollars  to 
set  up  my  stock  in  trade.” 

“  You  are  welcome  to  the  loan,”  said  Miss 
Jane,  looking  for  the  money,  “  but  what  are 
you  meaning  to  do,  Ned?  ” 

Ned  looked  down  and  laughed,  rather 
uneasily.  “  I  ’ll  tell  you  in  two  weeks,  Miss 
Help — when  I  see  how  it  works.” 

Miss  Help  looked  at  him  sharply.  “  Honor 
bright,  Ned,  you  are  not  to  trade  in  the 
crimes  of  your  fellows.” 

“  No,  no,  miss ;  but  I  ’ll  not  sa,y  as  to  their 
follies.  I  shall  not  cheat  anybody,  miss ; 
but  what  my  eyes  discerned  for  me  yester¬ 
day  was  that  there ’s  more  money  going  for 
nonsense  than  for  square  hard  work.  There 
must  be  some  one  to  humor  fools,”  added 
Ned,  cynically. 

“See  to  it,”  said  Miss  Jane,  “that  you 
neither  go  into  temptation  yourself  nor  lead 
your  fellows  into  it.  Remember,  it  is  better 
to  be  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  than  to 
cause  a  brother  to  offend.  Now,  Ned,  I 
trust  you,  so  be  off,  and  good  luck.” 

About  two  weeks  after  this  I  was  passing 
toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  before  the 
State-house,  in  the  most  crowded  portion  of 
one  of  our  great  thoroughfares.  Here  the 
street  widens  into  half  a  piazza,  and  here 
itinerant  dealers  love  to  stand.  A  crowd 
surrounded  one  of  these  men,  and  I  heard  a 
brisk  voice  haranguing  the  throng.  Some¬ 
thing  familiar  in  the  tones  struck  me,  and 
gaining  the  vantage  ground  of  the  State- 


house  steps,  I  beheld  the  muscular  workman¬ 
like  figure  and  keen  face  of  Ned  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle  of  admirers.  Around  his  neck 
hung  by  a  red  cord  a  tray  made  of  a  stout 
pasteboard  cover,  and  holding  large  brown 
envelopes,  each  evidently  full.  Conspicu¬ 
ously  on  the  top  of  these  lay  an  open  razor. 
On  Ned’s  extended  left  hand  lay  a  bunch  of 
keys,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  com¬ 
mon  pine  chip.  Thus  was  Ned  holding 
forth  : 

“  See  here,  gentlemen  !  here ’s  a  trick  that 
will  take  you  two  and  a  half  years,  practic¬ 
ing  six  hours  a  day,  to  learn — but  I  show  it 
off  free  to  you.  Look  here  !  who  of  you  can 
rub  keys  with  a  pine  stick  so  as  the  keys 
■will  rise  up  to  meet  the  stick?  Got  any 
keys  ?  Got  any  pine  stick?  Now  try  it,  rub 
this  way,  and  that  way,  and  so,  there  he 
comes !  there  is  a  key  rising  up  to  the  stick, 
no  you  can’t  do  it  with  yours.  I  told  you 
so,  it  takes  practice;  when  you  ’re  willing  to 
devote  your  whole  time  and  attention  to  it 
for  nigh  three  years  maybe  you  ’ll  get  the 
right  twist.  There  has  only  been  one  other 
fellow  in  this  key  business,  gentlemen,  and 
he ’s  dead.  Starved  !  /  expect  to  starve  if 

you  don’t  make  things  more  lively  for  me 
What !  some  of  you  gentlemen  going  off  be¬ 
fore  I ’ve  done  my  great  trick  of  swallowing  a 
razor  ?  Here ’s  the  razor,” — he  lifted  it  with 
a  flourish,  and  the  crowd  thickened  and 
pressed  closer.  “  Yes,  gentlemen,  who  of  you 
can  swallow  a  razor?  Takes  you  five  years 
and  a  plenty  of  fits  of  indigestion  besides 
setting  out  with  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich 
as  your  first  capital — to  learn  to  swallow  a 
razor.  Oh  I  Tn  willing  to  show  you  how, 
free.  Got  any  razors  ?  if  you  have,  take  ’em 
out  and  do  as  I  do.  I  hold  up  the  razor  so, 
open  my  mouth  so — but  before  I  do  swallow 
the  razor,  gentlemen,  who  wants  to  buy  fifty 
cents’  worth  of  varieties  for  ten  cents  ?  Here 
in  this  parcel  is  a  pencil,  a  pen,  a  set  of  studs 
and  cuff-buttons,  and  paper  and  envelopes 
for  writing  to  your  sweetheart.  Buy  the 
package,  and  open  it  on  the  spot.  If  any 
man  don’t  find  what  I  say  I  ’ll  return  his 
dime,  or  give  him  my  razor,  just  as  he 
likes.” 

Several  of  the  crowd  invested  dimes  in 
the  envelopes,  opened  them  and  found  the 
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list  as  described.  “  Now  here ’s  some  more 
gentlemen  who  have  not  seen  the  key  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  the  voluble  Ned.  “I  shows  ’em 
that,  and  then  I  returns  to  my  razor  swal¬ 
lowing  after  I  sells  a  few  more  packages  to 
any  gent  who  wants  to  get  the  worth  of  his 
money  in  these  hard  times.  Pen,  pencil, 
studs,  cuff-buttons,  paper,  envelopes, — all 
for  ten  cents!”  shouted  Ned,  in  his  clear, 
brisk  voice.  “  Come  right  up,  take  the 
reserved  seats,  or  private  boxes,  just  as  you 
like  without  extra  charge.  Tickets  free, 
packages  worth  fifty  cents — for  ten  cents.” 

Here  an  express  wagon,  delayed  in  the 
throng  on  the  street,  stopped  opposite  Ned, 
and  one  of  the  men  in  it  began  to  jeer  the 
street  tradesman.  “  See  that  fellow  on  the 
cart?  ”  cried  Ned.  “  Now  why  is  his  mouth 
like  a  drug-shop?  Can’t  tell?  Give  it  up? 
Answer,  ’Cause  it ’s  always  open.”  The 
crowd  roared  with  laughter,  and  Ned  sold 
several  envelopes  at  once.  I  came'  down 
from  the  steps  as  the  outer  circle  of  listeners 
began  to  break  up,  and  the  last  I  heard  that 
day  of  Ned  was  his  old  shout,  “  What !  go¬ 
ing  away  before  I ’ve  done  the  great  trick  of 
swallowing  a  razor?  Now  here  goes  for 
a  show !  ” 

A  few  days  after  this,  provided  with  a 
basket  of  tea,  sponge  cakes  and  jelly  for 
“  the  old  lady  and  Kitty,”  I  climbed  four 
pairs  of  stairs  to  the  “  top  flat”  where  Ned’s 
family  abode.  As  soon  as  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  brisk  old  woman,  I  perceived 
where  Ned  got  his  bright  eye,  happy  dispo¬ 
sition  and  keen  wits ;  he  was  his  mother’s 
son,  emphatically.  “Come  in,  come  in,” 
said  the  old  woman,  when  I  had  used  Miss 
Jane’s  name  as  an  introduction.  “I’m 
afraid  you  found  it  a  long  climb.  I  don’t 
get  up  and  down  myself  much  now,  but 
once  you  are  up  here  it  is  airy  and  sunny 
and  good  for  Kitty.  Yes,  there’s  Kitty  in 
bed,  she ’s  amazin’  chipper  lately ;  she ’s  got 
busy  in  some  of  Ned’s  new  work,  and  she’s 
quite  picking  up.  Oh,  thank  you,  ma’am,  for 
this  treat  for  Kitty;  it  beats  all,  the  good 
friends  one  finds  so  unexpected.  Yes 
ma’am,  we  have  lived  up  here  fourteen  year, 
and  it  do  seem  like  home ;  we  think  the  top 
story  is  the  best  story;  it  is  out  of  the  noise 
and  bad  smells,  and  not  so  many  people 


running  by  the  door,  and  you  can  keep  the 
landing  clean.  Then  out  of  the  windows, 
ma’am,  it’s  quite  interesting,  the  pigeons 
and  the  swallows  flying  along  the  roofs,  and 
the  clear  sky  behind  the  chimbley  tops,  and 
in  winter  the  snow  lies  up  here  white  and 
clean  along  the  peaks  and  dormants,  and 
the  icicles  hang  as  bright  as  julery.”  A 
very  poor  and  common  person,  you  see, 
oblivious  of  Webster  and  Worcester;  but 
these  thoughts  were  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  cheerful  Philosophe  of  Paris, 
whose  words  have  been  his  fortune.  The 
little  rooms  were  clean  and  comfortable  in  a 
very  simple  fashion ;  there  was  a  brilliant 
“  rising  sun  ”  bed-quilt  over  Kitty,  and  the 
cripple  was  busy  working  with  silk,  card¬ 
board,  and  odds  and  ends  of  cloth  and  rib¬ 
bon.  I  suggested  that  her  disease  was  a 
great  affliction.  It  was  so,  the  mother  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  she  saw  also  a  more  cheerful 
side  to  it. 

“  You  see,  ma’am,  I’ve  always  had  Kitty’s 
company,  and  ain’t  lonely  in  my  old  age, 
and  trouble’s  kept  Kitty  steady;  if  she’d 
been  stout  who  knows  but  she  might  ha’ 
gone  astray  like  so  many ;  there ’s  a  heap  of 
temptation  around  poor  girls  out  earnin’ 
their  livin’.  To  be  sure  Kitty’s  had  a  deal 
of  suffering;  but  suppose  she  had  had  a 
drunken,  ugly  husband,  and  half  a  dozen 
starvin’  children,  it  would  ha’  been  a  deal 
worse  for  her  and  for  me.  Now  nobody 
looks  crosswise  at  her,  and  me  and  Ned  sets 
great  store  by  Kitty.  You  don’t  know  what 
a  good  fellow  Ned  is.  When  he  was  a  mite 
of  a  boy,  lie  alius  brought  me  every  cent  he 
made,  never  got  candy  or  marbles ;  when  he 
went  out  working  he  carried  coal  and  water 
for  me  of  nights,  and  early  in  the  morning. 
He  never  goes  to  shows  nor  wears  finery ;  he 
uses  all  his  money  for  me  and  Kitty,  and 
seems  as  bound  to  keep  us  as  other  men  is  to 
keep  their  wives  and  children.  He ’s  lively 
and  sociable,  but  he  dar’n’t  look  at  any 
young  folks,  poor  fellow,  on  account  of 
having  us  to  care  for,  and  so  not  able  to 
think  of  marrying.  I  think  pity  of  him  for 
it;  but  la,  Ned  says  he  likes  me  and  Kitty 
better  than  all  the  rest.  lie ’s  took  care  of 
us  for  seven  years,  and  he  did  a  good  deal  for 
us  before  that,  and  when  his  father  died  he 
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paid  ail  the  expenses ;  he  said  his  father  had 
been  an  honest,  hard-working  man,  and  he 
shouldn’t  be  buried  like  a  pauper.  Oh, 
Ned  is  a  good  lad ;  evenings  he  sits  here  and 
plays  on  an  accordion  just  heavenly,  and  he 
reads  out  loud  to  us  as  good  as  a  preacher,  — 
don’t  he,  Kitty  ?  ” 

Yes,  Kitty  said  that  he  did,  and  that  he 
always  kept  his  courage  up ;  he  nearly  lost 
it,  but  not  quite,  when  he  was  so  long  out  of 
work,  but  now,  Kitty  added,  he  had  taken  to 
a  street  show  and  package  selling,  and  he 
made  more  money  at  it  than  he  had  at 
foundry  work. 

“  It  seemed  a  sort  of  come-down  to  me,” 
said  the  old  lady,  “to  have  him,  who  had 
always  been  a  steady  workman,  and  with 
his  big  muscles,  go  to  cutting  jokes  on  the 
sidewalk,  and  selling  bits  of  parcels;  but 
says  Ned,  ‘Mother,  anything  is  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  starving,  and  more  respectable 
than  stealing.’  Not,  ma’am,  that  Ned  had  n’t 
rather  be  at  hard  day’s  work,  but  he  alius 
was  a  rare  hand  for  making  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain.” 

And  what  was  Kitty  doing,  I  asked.  She 
spread  out  her  work — pen-wipers,  pocket 
pincushions,  little  jointed  dolls  dressed, 
kettle-holders,  book-marks.  I  especially 
noticed  button  cards,  whereon  not  the  origi¬ 
nal  buttons  were  fastened,  but  the  edges 
were  neatly  trimmed,  and  on  each  card  was 
a  dozen  of  assorted  buttons,  bone,  pearl, 
china,  rubber,  gilt — the  idea  came  to  me 
that  they  were  waste  buttous,  from  store 
sweepings  and  from  sidewalks ;  so  there 
were  single  rows  of  pins,  but  the  pins  were 
of  all  sizes  and  both  black  and  white  ;  little 
needle-cases  held  two  or  three  needles  and 
two  or  three  hair-pins ;  there  was  a  box  of 
broken  candy  also,  and  Kitty  was  cutting 
motto  papers  from  bits  of  tissue  and  glazed 
paper,  and  rolling  up  the  pieces. 

“  This,”  said  Kitty  proudly,  “  is  all  waste , 
and  we  are  putting  it  to  use.  Ned  was  tell¬ 
ing  me  one  night  what  Miss  Help  said  about 
living  on  waste,  and  it  set  me  thinking 
about  all  the  things  I  used  to  see  when  I 
could  run  about, — for  I  could  run  around 
when  I  was  a  little  girl, — paste-board,  pa¬ 
pers,  scraps  of  ribbon  from  the  stores,  pins 
and  buttons  and  all  sorts  of  things;  and 


I  told  Ned  if  I  could  get  such  waste,  I 
could  make  up  the  things  for  his  packages, 
and  he  could  have  more  variety,  and  so  he 
does.  Some  of  his  parcels  have  candy  and 
pins,  and  needle-books  and  buttons,  and  lots 
of  things  in  them;  they  are  real  nice  pack¬ 
ages  for  ten  cents.  Ned  arranged  at  two  or 
three  stores  to  get  the  broken  boxes  and  the 
handkerchief  ribbons,  and  the  bright  papers, 
and  he  fills  his  packets  with  odds  and  ends 
he  finds  along  the  sidewalks,  and  I  buy  all 
that  a  little  boy  on  the  first  flat  can  find, 
and  he ’s  a  sharp  little  fellow  and  goes  to 
milliner  shops  and  offers  to  clean  walks  or 
cellars  for  scraps.  I  tell  Ned  may  be  wTe  ’ll 
get  rich  some  day  and  set  up  a  factory  out 
of  our  waste  work  !  ” 

A  week  or  two  after  this,  walking  in  an 
unfamiliar  part  of  the  city,  I  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  Ned  in  a  new  stand.  As  I  came 
within  sight,  lo  the  same  admiring  crowd 
around  the  knit  jacket,  and  the  loud,  cheery 
voice,  proclaiming  the  marvels  of  the  key 
trick,  and  asking  how  any  gentleman  could 
leave  before  he  had  done  his  great  feat  of 
swallowing  a  razor.  Again  I  stood  on  some 
adjacent  steps  and  watched  Ned. 

“Don’t  go,  gentlemen,  without  a  present 
for  your  little  girl ;  you  know  she  ’ll  be 
watching  for  you,  and  won’t  her  .eyes  shine 
when  you  take  out  this  package !  Here ’s 
a  doll  dressed  to  represent  Queen  Victory 
openin’  Parliament,  and  here ’s  candy,  and 
a  neat  little  needle-book,  and  a  pincushion, 
a  pencil  and  a  pen-wiper;  it’s  a  fortune, 
gentlemen,  a  complete  fortune,  worth  fifty 
cents,  and  goin’  for  ten.  If  you  don’t  take 
one  of  these  parcels  to  your  little  girl,  you 
don’t  deserve  to  have  any  little  girl.  What 
did  you  take  her  last  night  ?  Nothing !  that 
was  an  oversight.  Nor  night  before  ?  What, 
never  ?  Well  now  you  are  a  pretty  posey  of 
a  father  to  neglect  a  little  girl  like  that. 
Here,  buy  this  package,  and  just  observe  how 
these  keys,  properly  stroked,  rise  to  meet 
the  stick.  Where  is  my  razor  ?  Now  for  my 
grand  feat.  The  Khan  of  Tartary  fainted 
at  seeing  it.  I  take  the  razor  so,  I  hold 
my  head  this  way — takes  five  years  to  learn 
it,  and  two  and  a  half  years  steady  practice 
to  learn  the  keys — and  then  I  hold  the  razor 
so.  Seats  free,  gentlemen ;  reserved  seats 
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free.  Before  I  swallow  the  razor  let  me  sell 
you  this  nice  package  for  your  wife ;  pen, 
thimble,  pins,  buttons, — now  she  ’ll  never 
leave  your  shirt  buttons  off,  to  say  nothing 
of  fastening  on  your  galluses  with  a  nail, — 
paper,  a  spool  of  thread — all  for  ten  cents — 
worth  a  fortune.” 

Not  long  after  this  I  met  Ned  going 
home  to  supper,  and  walked  along  with  him. 
“  Well,  Ned,”  I  asked,  “how  does  the  street 
selling  suit  you  ?” 

“  It  went  pretty  hard  at  first,  ma’am ;  I’d 
rather  by  half  have  toted  boxes,  or  carried  a 
hod,  or  worked  in  a  foundry;  but  there 
was  nothing  of  that  kind  to  do,  and  though 
I  felt  ashamed  like,  as  if  I  was  a  beggar,  I 
said  to  myself,  ‘  Ned,  here ’s  the  only  way 
to  keep  mother  and  Kitty  out  of  the  alms¬ 
house,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  see  ’em 
there,’  and  so  I  stood  up  to  it  like  a  man, 
and  if  you  ’ll  believe  it,  I  make  more  money 
by  that  chaffing  on  the  walk  and  selling 
those  bits  of  things  than  I  did  in  the  foun¬ 
dry.  Why,  I’m  laying  up  money.  It  is  true, 
ma’am,  the  world  is  full  of  fools,  and  there 
must  be  some  one  to  humor  ’em,  and  it ’s 
better  by  half  for  them  to  spend  their  money 
on  a  bit  of  thing  to  amuse  the  children  at 
home,  than  to  lay  it  out  on  a  glass  of  grog 
and  go  home  cross,  or  treat  some  lubber 
with  it,  who  ’ll  maybe  pick  their  pocket  in 
pay.  I  always  give  all  I  promise  in  the  par¬ 
cel  and  more  than  other  folks  give.” 

“  And  where  do  you  get  your  pens,  pencils, 
paper,  envelopes  ?  ” 

“  Kitty  and  mother  make  the  big  envel¬ 
opes  out  of  paper  that  I  buy  by  the  pound, 
cheap.  As  for  the  other  things — you  have 
hardly  an  idea,  ma’am,  how  cheap  they 
come,  of  this  medium  quality,  when  one 
goes  to  the  wholesale  houses  and  buys  to 
sell.  I  get  half  a  gross  of  pens  and  pencils, 
and  a  box  of  letter  envelopes  and  a  ream  of 
paper,  and  they  are  stock  in  trade  for  a  long 
while.  You  mind  Miss  Help  lent  me  money 
for  the  first  outfit.” 

“  I  should  think  the  police  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  you,  you  have  so  many  admirers.” 

“Well,  ma’am,  I  think  they  ’re  easy  with 
me,  knowing  I’m  a  decent  fellow  driven  to 
the  wall.  I  change  my  beat,  too,  and  if  I 
see  a  beak  coming,  I  often  move  along. 


Sometimes  they  do  say  to  the  crowd,  ‘  Move 
on,’  but  I’ve  no  fault  to  find  with  the  beaks.” 

“And  how  about  the  keys  ?  ” 

“  Why  you  know,  ma’am,  I ’ve  got  a  mag¬ 
net  in  the  chip,  but  they  won’t  see  it, — they 
don’t  want  to  see  it— they  like  to  be  fooled. 
It  is  amazin’  how  they  ’ll  stand  staring  at 
it!” 

“  And  the  razor  ?  ” 

“  Why,  ma’am,  that  razor  makes  me  think 
of  a  line  out  of  a  poetry  book  I ’m  fond  of 
readin’ — ‘Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be 
blest.’  You  see  I’m  always  just  agoing  to 
swallow  that  razor,  and  before  I  do  it  I’ll 
sell  a  few  more  packages.  I  never  tell  ’em 
that  they  will  see  me  do  it,  but  that  they 
hav’n’t  seen  me.  I  might  go  on  and  say  that 
moreover  they  ain’t  likely  to  see  me,  but  if 
they  enjoy  the  other  way  of  putting  it,  I  don’t 
feel  bound  to  stand  in  their  light.” 

“  And  so  you  like  to  read,  Ned  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am  ;  sometimes  I  buy  a  second¬ 
hand  book,  and  sometimes  when  there ’s  a 
neighbor  in  to  cheer  up  mother  and  Kitty, 
I  go  to  a  free  library  and  read  the  evening. 
Since  I  began  to  save  money  at  this,  and 
Kitty  is  so  bright  in  making  things,  I ’ve 
been  wondering  could  I  ever  lay  up  enough 
to  hire  a  cabin  and  a  couple  of  acres  out  in 
the  country,  and  till  that  and  do  day’s  work  ? 
Maybe  I  could  get  Kitty  and  the  old  lady 
moved  there,  and  I  think  Kitty  would  enjoy 
it,  and  as  it  don’t  seem  the  Lord’s  way  that 
I ’m  to  have  a  wife  and  children,  seeing  I 
have  Kitty  and  my  old  lady  to  mind,  I  would 
like  to  live  where  I  could  keep  animals,  and 
raise  flowers  and  corn  enough  to  buy  books 
for  the  evenings.” 

A  friend  of  mine  who  was  weeding  out  a 
large  library,  soon  after  sent  Ned  a  parcel 
of  books,  and  finding  a  young  damsel  mourn¬ 
ing  for  something  to  do,  I  bid  her  take  a 
roll  of  pretty  fragments  and  some  patterns, 
and  go  and  instruct  Kitty  in  making  rabbits, 
elephants  and  dogs  of  flannel ;  work  baskets 
and  chair  baskets  and  shaving-paper  cases 
and  tissue  lamp  mats.  My  young  friend  be¬ 
came  interested,  and  continued  her  instruc¬ 
tions  for  several  days. 

This  was  late  in  autumn,  and  being  out  of 
town,  it  was  spring  before  I  again  called  at 
Ned’s  home.  The  sunshine  poured  into  the 
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upper  room,  and  Kitty  propped  up  in  bed 
was  the  manager  of  a  manufactory !  Her 
mother,  with  a  very  pretty  young  woman 
and  a  little  girl,  was  busily  employed  iu  mak¬ 
ing  fancy  work  of  a  simple  sort,  dolls,  balls, 
cloth  animals,  mats,  windmills,  etc.  The 
boy  who  collected  waste  was  driving  a  good 
trade,  and  came  in  while  I  was  there  with  a 
basket  of  material.  Not  only  was  Ned  sell¬ 
ing  dozens  of  packages  and  separate  articles, 
enlivening  his  trade  by  the  razor,  the  keys 
and  the  fainting  Khan  of  Tartary,  but  the 
little  working  girl’s  mother  had  opened  a 
large  street  stand,  pm-chasing  her  stock  in 
trade  from  Kitty,  and  supporting  herself  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  percentage  than  she  ever  had  on 
slop  sewing.  The  report  was  still  that  they 
-were  laying  up  money,  and  Kitty  announced 
that  perhaps  they  could  earn  enough  to  get 
into  the  country,  and  have  a  bit  of  place  to 
themselves  while  Ned  did  day’s  work  and 
she  sent  toys  to  town.  Her  mother  knit 
many  trifles  for  the  stand,  and  Rhoda,  the 
pretty  girl,  was  “  a  wonderful  hand  at  pa¬ 
per  dolls.” 

That  was  three  years  ago,  and  six  months 
since  Ned  was  able  to  carry  out  his  cher¬ 
ished  plan.  He  had  hired  a  four-roomed 
house  and  an  acre  of  ground,  and  retiring 
from  the  key  and  razor  and  khan  business, 
was  to  do  day’s  work,  while  Kitty  carried  on 
her  manufactory. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  all  this  story 
of  my  humble  hero  was  brought  to  my  mind 
by  his  calling  on  me,  with  Rhoda  dressed 
in  her  best,  and  stating  that  they  had  just 
come  from  the  minister’s,  and  were  on  their 
wedding  journey,  which  was  to  extend  from 
my  house  to  the  Bureau,  and  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau — home.  “  You  see,  ma’am,”  said  Ned 
in  blushing  apology  for  this  new  departure, 
“  Rhoda  is  so  smart  I  thought  I  had  better 
get  her  to  take  care  of  me,  while  I  took  care 
of  the  rest  of  them.” 

MOTHER  AND  CHILDREN. 

“  What  we  want,”  said  Miss  Help,  “  is  not 
to  take  care  of  the  poor,  but  to  teach  the  poor 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Some  of  what 
we  call  our  charitable  institutions  make 
large  collections,  salary  heavily  several  offi¬ 
cers,  and  do  most  of  their  work  in  encourag¬ 


ing  pauperism.  Some  other  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  are  managed  by  ladies  who  give  their 
services  freely,  and  who  only  salary  their 
employes,  as  matrons  or  secretaries.  They 
do  a  deal  of  good,  and  relieve  a  deal  of 
misery.  I  have  known  many  rescued  from 
ruin  by  their  means,  but  one  great  trouble 
with  these  institutions  is,  that  the  ladies  do 
not  know  much  about  business,  and  next 
that  they  do  not  know  much  about  the  poor. 
In  the  way  of  business  they  often  proceed 
on  a  basis  of  impossibilities,  not  having  any 
business  experience  or  practice ;  and  for  the 
poor,  they  regard  them  as  all  alike,  differing 
only  about  as  much  as  potatoes  in  a  barrel, 
some  large  and  some  small,  some  sound  and 
some  specked,  and  so  all  to  be  treated  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  same  fashion.  They  do  not 
recognize  individuality  in  their  poor ;  individ¬ 
uality  and  personal  preferences  seem  to  them 
to  belong  to  good  clothes  and  an  income ; 
they  don’t  say  so,  but  practically  they  follow 
this  view,  and  so  doing  they  do  not  make 
the  most  and  best  possible  out  of  their  poor, 
and  make  them  most  readily  self-supporting 
by  following  their  natural  bent.  Now  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  business  lack  of  these  ladies’  com¬ 
mittees  reminds  me  of  a  fact.  I  knew  one 
committee  that  had  in  hand  a  country  home 
for  an  orphanage.  They  wanted  to  have  a 
house  moved  nearly  half  a  mile;  to  have  it 
floored,  plastered,  painted  and  a  three-room 
addition  built  on,  and  the  whole  building 
must  have  its  siding  renewed.  They  gave 
out  the  contract,  changed  their  minds  and  de¬ 
layed  three  times,  and  then  demanded  that 
the  work  should  be  done  at  the  first  time 
stated,  giving  just  one  month  for  the  whole 
work,  while  the  mere  moving  of  the  building 
and  setting  it  on  its  new  foundations  required 
two  weeks.  The  contractor  protested,  and 
pleaded  the  stripping  and  re- siding  ;  one  of 
the  managers  remarked  that  ‘it  should  not 
take  very  long  to  pull  off  and  tack  on  a  few 
boards !  ’  Not  a  manager  of  them  knew 
anything  about  building  or  house-moving, 
and  they  ended  by  getting  a  poor  house  for 
half  as  much  agaiu  as  a  good  one  should 
cost.” 

“  Come  now,”  I  remonstrated,  “  surely 
you  are  not  undervaluing  the  beautiful 
work  of  our  Women’s  Christian  Associa- 
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tions,  our  many  and  various  charitable  com¬ 
mittees.  Such  a  grand  and  self-denying 
stemming  of  the  tide  of  human  misery  and 
vice  as  has  been  done  by  these  devoted 
women  during  the  last  twenty  years,  would 
have  surpassed  the  wildest  dreams  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  We  cannot  relegate  all  this 
philanthropic  work  to  men,  because  they 
know  how  to  build  houses  or  move  them ; 
as  a  general  thing  these  ladies  wisely  admin¬ 
ister  their  funds,  make  every  dollar  bring 
its  best  results,  devise  constantly  new  indus¬ 
tries,  new  modes  of  making  a  living,  and 
day  after  day  show  the  courage  of  heroes 
and  the  sympathy  of  angels.” 

“  You  do  not  need  defend  them  to  me,” 
said  Miss  Jane.  “  I  love  them  one  and  all. 
Did  you  think  I  rejected  this  pot  of  oint¬ 
ment  because  there  is  a  dead  fly  on  the  edge 
just  ready  to  fall  in  ?  No,  let  us  brush  away 
the  fly.  My  intention  was  not  to  praise,  be¬ 
cause  praise  here  is  not  needed ;  the  work 
in  its  manner  and  results  vindicates  itself. 
And  yet  nothing  below  is  perfect,  and  only 
by  seeing  failings  are  we  able  to  remedy 
them,  and  so  to  advance  the  nearer  to  per¬ 
fection.  Are  we  not  in  all  things  conscious 
of  a  perpetual  unrest  because  our  works  fall 
so  far  behind  the  pattern  of  the  divine 
worker?  ” 

“But,  Miss  Jane,”  I  urged,  “what  is  to 
be  done  about  it?  The  ladies  of  whom  we 
speak  acted  according  to  their  light.  They 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  learn  business 
beyond  a  general  knowledge  of  gas,  water, 
and  dress-maker’s  bills;  the  prices  of  dry 
goods ;  and  possibly  they  are  wise  enough 
to  keep  accounts  in  their  housekeeping.” 

“  The  trouble  lies  far  back,  and  needs  a 
whole  generation  to  remedy  it,”  said  Miss 
Help.  “  They  know  nothing  of  business  ? 
Why  not?  A  false  sentiment  has  rendered 
it  derogatory  for  a  woman  to  be  a  business 
woman,  for  a  girl  to  earn  or  appreciate  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  if  she  can  possibly  find  a 
father,  brother,  or  uncle  to  support  her. 
The  noble  army  of  working  women,  who  of 
all  women  best  demonstrate  their  raison 
d’etre  is  in  general  a  despised  anny;  and 
while  society  applauds  the  woman  who  is 
an  artist,  an  editor,  an  author,  it  does  so 
by  calling  her  a  genius,  and  setting  her  out 


of  that  grand  corps  where  she  legitimately 
belongs.  Families  with  three,  four  or  five 
daughters,  whether  there  are  sons  or  not,  if 
the  father  can  possibly  support  them,  are 
brought  up  to  do  nothing  but  help  mother  a 
little !  This  helping  is  not  generally  really 
learning  housekeeping  and  seamstress  work 
in  all  its  varieties,  but  skimming  the  surface 
of  things,  making  cake,  dusting  a  room, 
trimming  a  gown,  and  leaving  those  weight¬ 
ier  matters  of  the  law,  as  shirt-making,  iron¬ 
ing,  bread-making  and  beef-cooking  to  some 
one  else.  Girls  speak  of  it  as  a  hardship,  if 
they  are  obliged  by  stress  of  circumstances 
to  earn  a  support.  “  Anna  thinks  it  so 
hard;  all  her  friends  have  their  time  to 
themselves,  and  she  is  forced  to  teach,  poor 
child !  ”  The  whole  training  of  the  girl  is 
aside  from  knowing  anything  about  busi¬ 
ness;  she  reads  stories  and  fashion  maga¬ 
zines,  not  newspapers,  and  works  on  science 
and  architecture,  and  practical  every-day 
life.  She  does  not  learn  telegraphy  or  carv¬ 
ing,  or  furniture  decorating,  or  gardening, 
or  book-keeping,  nor  does  she  go  into  her 
father’s  business  and  learn  it  as  her  brother 
would  if  she  had  one ;  bless  you,  it  would 
make  her  a  working  woman  !  Thus  out  of 
this  army  of  working  women  are  kept,  so  far 
as  possible,  all  women  of  education,  means, 
refinement,  cultured  taste.  These  organized 
into  a  society  make  no  end  of  blunders  in 
business,  and  regard  them  as  creditable 
rather  than  otherwise,  as  a  Chinese  lady 
cherishes  the  deformity  of  a.  cramped  foot. 
If  they  read  common  law  and  medicine  so 
as  to  be  as  well  informed  on  these  points  as 
ordinary  men,  bless  you,  ‘they  are  very  odd,’ 
at  the  least.  These  good  ladies  with  the 
very  best  intentions  undertake  to  handle  the 
working-woman  question;  they  are  thrown 
into  contact  with  the  poor,  and  knowing 
absolutely  nothing  of  what  it  is  to  earn  a 
living,  or  what  it  costs  to  earn  a  dollar,  or 
what  a  dollar  can  be  made  to  bring,  they 
have  only  the  most  general  and  no  particu¬ 
lar  sympathies ;  on  the  one  hand,  they  will 
be  deceived  and  kill  by  over  kindness,  on 
the  other,  they  will  misunderstand  and  kill 
by  hardness.  It  needs  working  women  to 
understand  and  help  working  women  ;  then 
they  know  that  being  bread-winners  does 
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not  forfeit  for  them  their  position  as  wives 
and  mothers ;  that  while  they  earn  daily 
wages  they  have  the  affections  of  the  hearth; 
that  the  poor  mother,  left  a  widow,  wants  to 
keep  her  children  in  a  home,  not  to  sow 
them  broadcast  in  orphan  asylums ;  that  the 
poor  couple  who  have  passed  them  married 
fifty  years,  unhonored  it  is  true  by  a  golden 
wedding,  do  not  want  to  be  thrust  one  into 
an  Old  Men’s  Home,  the  other  into  an  Old 
Women's  Home,  or  put  in  the  separate 
wards  of  an  almshouse,  or  one  go  to  one 
Blind  Asylum  and  the  other  to  another. 
I  here  is  a  fine  kind  of  charity  in  England, 
where  endowments  have  been  left  so  that 
decent  destitute  old  couples,  or  single  people, 
can  have  a  nice  three-roomed  cottage,  with 
fuel,  water  and  lights,  and  a  certain  number 
of  shillings  weekly  on  which  to  subsist ;  and 
they  can  take  in  an  orphan  grandchild,  or 
feeble  child,  living  as  in  their  own  home, 
subject  only  to  certain  regulations  of  so¬ 
briety,  cleanliness,  and  good  order.  All 
this,”  said  Miss  Help,  “  has  been  forced  to¬ 
day  on  my  mind,  by  expecting  here  a  woman 
lately  left  a  widow.  She  has  four  children, 
the  youngest  a  babe,  the  eldest  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  very  deficient  in  sight.  This  Mrs. 
Grant  has  absolutely  nothing  to  live  on ; 
she  cannot  teach,  nor  is  she  sufficiently  ac¬ 
complished  as  a  seamstress  to  take  in  fine 
sewing ;  neither  strong  enough  nor  quick 
enough  to  live  by  fine  laundry  work.  She 
has  applied  for  work  to  the  managers  of 
two  institutions  or  associations,  and  they 
advised  her  to  live  out  as  a  housekeeper  or 
cook,  or  go  out  as  a  monthly  nurse.  But 
what  meanwhile  would  the  children  do? 
the  half-blind  girl  cannot  take  care  of  the 
others.  Mrs.  Grant  is 'a  decent  Christian 
woman,  and  desires  to  bring  up  her  little 
family  well.” 

“  And  what  do  these  ladies  propose  for 
these  four  children  ?  ” 

“  They  say  to  put  the  eldest  in  some 
asylum ;  to  put  the  two  boys  in  one  of  these 
half-endowed  schools,  where  the  parent  pays 
for  each  child  a  dollar  a  week,  and  where 
the  institution  does  the  rest.  They  think 
the  baby  could  be  put  in  an  orphanage. 
Thus  this  woman  whom  God  has  bereaved 
of  her  husband,  must  by  her  sisters  be  be¬ 


reaved  of  her  children ;  her  wages  would 
average  four  dollars  a  week,  and  two  would 
go  to  school  the  boys.  Her  children  are  to 
grow  up  without  home  ties  or  mother  lov¬ 
ing,  and  she  is  to  have  no  future  to  which  to 
look  forward ;  and  she  is  a  woman  in  whom 
the  maternal  element  is  very  largely  devel¬ 
oped.  Ah,  here  she  comes  now.” 

Mrs.  Grant  entered  the  Bureau.  She  was 
a  middle-aged  woman,  dressed  in  decent 
but  very  humble  black ;  her  face  wore  not 
only  the  sorrow  of  her  late  sudden  loss,  but 
the  distracting  fear  of  being  torn  from  her 
children,  and  the  heavy  care  of  providing 
for  four  hungry  mouths. 

“Well,  what  success  to-day?”  queried 
Miss  Jane’s  business  tone. 

“  None,  and  I ’m  clean  heart-broke.  The 
ladies  say  there  is  no  work  for  me  to  do  in 
my  own  home  that  will  make  a  living,  un¬ 
less  I  go  into  an  attic  or  cellar,  or  some  low 
street  and  starve  on  slop  sewing.  Oh,  I  do 
want  to  keep  this  tidy  little  floor  where  we 
have  always  lived  since  I  married,  and  where 
the  neighbors  are  kind  and  decent,  and  the 
church  and  school  are  near.  Why,  ma’am, 
they  say  I  must  live  out ;  it  is  the  only  thing 
for  me  to  do,  and  no  place  will  take  me  and 
four  children  ;  and  they  talk  just  as  cool  of 
me  dividing  up  my  poor  fatherless  children 
in  asylums,  and  letting  that  blessed  baby 
grow  up  scarce  knowing  her  mother’s  face — 
just  as  cool,  ma’am,  as  /  have  talked  of 
drowning  extra  kittens.  I  think  of  every 
kitten  I  ever  put  out  of  the  way,  and  I  take 
shame  for  it,  I  do  assure  you.  I  don’t  won¬ 
der,  ma’am,  that  some  poor  souls  gets  drove 
to  distraction  and  poisons  themselves  and 
their  poor  children ;  I ’m  wicked  enough  to 
wish  we  were  all  dead  if  that  is  the  only  way 
we  can  keep  together.  To  think  of  my  chil¬ 
dren,  my  half  blind  Ellen,  little  Tom,  named 
for  his  father,  and  Frank,  so  pretty  and  ten¬ 
der-hearted,  and  that  blessed  baby  that  can’t 
say  one  word  but  ‘mamma,’  scattered  off 
here  and  there,  growing  up,  knowing  no 
home,  no  parents,  no  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  knocked  about  by  strangers.  I  always 
made  them  mind,  poor  dears,  and  we  never 
took  no  impudence,  cause  it  is  n’t  right  that 
parents  should,  but  to  think  of  their  being 
cuffed  about  by  them  as  don’t  care  a  straw 
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for  ’em  !  and  the  ladies  talk  to  me  of  it  just 
as  easy.  ‘You  can  do  nothing  else  Mrs. 
Grant ;  it’s  the  only  way  to  get  on,  and  your 
children  will  do  very  nicely.’  What  would 
they  say  if  it  was  their  children  ?  Why  one 
of  them  as  she  talked  so  easy  had  her  own 
little  girl  on  her  lap  hugging  and  kissing  her 
every  two  minutes.  I  just  burst  out.  ‘O, 
ma’am,'  says  I,  ‘  suppose  you  and  me  had 
changed  places,  and  there  was  talk  of  you 
putting  that  darling  in  an  asylum  !  ’  She 
looked  at  me  quite  wild  like,  and  broke  right 
out  cryin’,  and  she  put  a  five-dollar  note  in 
my  hand,  and  ran  out  of  the  committee-room 
with  her  child.  God  bless  ’em  both!  but 
what  am  I  to  do, — I  can’t  give  up  my  chil¬ 
dren  !  ” 

“  See  here,”  said  the  calm  Miss  Help,  “  you 
cannot  do  anything  so  long  as  you  cry  and 
get  excited.  What  you  want  now  is  a  little 
quiet  common  sense.  Dry  your  eyes  and 
drink  a  glass  of  water.  The  ladies  advised 
what  suits  many  cases,  what  has  seemed  to 
them  generally  best.  They  could  not  bring 
the  matter  down  to  what  is  best  for  you, 
and  for  your  case.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  God  has  joined  together  as  mother 
and  child,  men  or  committees  must  not  put 
asunder.  If  you  can  tide  over  ten  years, 
bringing  up  your  children  in  industry  and 
God-fearing,  the  children  will  be  taking  care 
of  you.  Come  now,  Mrs.  Grant,  how  will 
you  live  and  make  a  living  for  these  children 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  months? 
What  can  you  do  ?  ” 

“  Why,  ma’am  I  can  cook.  I ’m  a  rare 
good  cook,  but  I  cannot  go  out  cooking  at  a 
restaurant  or  hotel,  say  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  ten  at  night,  as  Ellen  can’t  see 
to  take  care  of  the  children.  She ’d  let  ’em 
burn  up  maybe.” 

“  And  your  house  is  not  in  a  locality  for  an 
eating-house  ?  ” 

“No  ma’am;  I  wish  it  was.  I’ve  got 
dishes  and  a  good  stove,  and  I  love  baking 
and  cooking.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  rolls 
and  pies  and  jumbles  and  preserves  and 
jellies  I  can  make  with  half  a  chance.  I 
fairly  beat  all  the  bakers ;  but  land,  what ’s 
the  use  of  talking  ?  I  ’ll  be  glad  to  live  on 
dry  bread  now,  not  to  hint  at  jumbles  and 
jelly.  My  Tom  was  ’mazin’  fond  of  a  good 


meal,  and  he  worked  hard  and  was  sober  as 
a  parson,  and  I  cooked  nice  things  for  him  ; 
but  I  wish  now  I  knew  how  to  do  something 
else.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Miss  Help  briskly,  “I 
begin  to  see  my  way  clear  for  you.  You 
can  live  on  cooking ;  you  can  make  a  nice 
living  by  supplying  pies,  rolls,  cake,  jellies 
and  so  on,  home-made,  to  a  fixed  set  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  if  you  have  any  things  left  over 
at  any  time  you  can  have  them  sold  at  the 
nearest  grocer’s.  Plenty  of  ladies  would  be 
glad  to  hire  their  jelly,  catsup,  pickles  and 
preserves  made,  by  a  nice  private  hand. 
They  could  send  you  the  materials  and  jars, 
and  pay  a  small  price  for  your  work.  Now 
go  home ;  take  part  of  that  committee  lady’s 
five  dollars,  buy  material  and  make  fifty 
nice  rolls,  a  hundred  cookies  of  two  kinds, 
fifty  tarts,  a  sheet  of  gingerbread,  and  a 
plain  loaf  of  cake.  Put  these  in  a  large 
basket,  using  nice  towels  to  cover  them ; 
remember  the  things  must  look  good.  Then 
if  you  have  any  jellies,  pickles  or  catsup  of 
your  own  making  put  them  neatly  in  bottles, 
in  two  small  baskets  for  your  little  boys 
to  carry.  Come  here  to-morrow  at  two 
o’clock,  and  I  will  give  you  thirty  notes  to 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance  stating  your  de¬ 
sire  to  get  private  custom.  You  deliver 
these  notes  and  have  each  lady  taste  your 
samples  ;  this  first  basketful  is  to  be  given 
away,  as  your  advertisement.  Carry  a  little 
book  and  write  your  orders  in  it.” 

Mrs.  Grant  retired  very  hopeful,  and  Miss 
Help  at  once  wrote  this  note : 

“ Dear  Madam: — Mi's.  Grant,  a  widow, 
desires  to  support  her  four  children  by  fur¬ 
nishing  cakes,  pies,  rolls,  etc.,  to  private 
families.  She  brings  specimens  of  her  bak¬ 
ing.  She  will  be  glad  also  to  put  up  pickles, 
catsup,  jellies  and  canned  fruit,  for  a  small 
commission.  Reference — Jane  Help,  Work¬ 
ing  Women’s  Bureau.” 

“  Cora !  ”  cried  Miss  Jane,  “  ask  Miss 
Robbins  to  come  here.” 

Miss  Robbins  was  a  school-teacher,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  Bureau  for  a  two- 
months’  rest,  and  who  was  eager  to  show 
her  gratitude  for  its  favors.  Miss  Robbins 
was  handed  a  box  of  stationery  and  Miss 
Help’s  office  book. 
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“Now,  Miss  Robbins,  if  you  will  copy 
that  note  thirty  times,  and  address  the 
copies  to  the  ladies  who  come  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  for  servants,”  said  Miss  Jane. 

I  resolved  to  return  next  day,  and  see 
how  Mrs.  Grant  set  off  on  her  search  after 
a  livelihood. 

Miss  Help  was  a  continued  surprise  to 
me ;  she  had  surprised  me  by  her  more  than 
motherly  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Grant’s  ma¬ 
ternal  feelings,  and  when  I  went  again  to  the 
Bureau  and  met  Mrs.  Grant  exhibiting  her 
baskets,  I  was  surprised  at  Miss  Help’s 
delicate  good  taste.  Mrs.  Grant’s  edibles 
were  good  specimens  of  baking  and  making. 
She  had  lined  a  large  basket  with  a  table¬ 
cloth  and  covered  it  with  a  towel.  Her 
two  round-faced  boys, — each  unconsciously 
reflecting  on  his  innocent  countenance  the 
new  light  of  his  mother’s  hope — carried  one 
a  little  basket  with  four  glasses  of  jelly 
under  a  napkin,  the  other  four  bottles  of 
pickles,  tomatoes,  catsup  and  canned  plums. 
Miss  Help  surrounded  the  loaf  of  cake  with 
a  paper  cut  in  French  style,  and  laid  in  each 
basket  a  bouquet.  She  said  to  me  as  I 
watched  this  proceeding :  “  When  I  was 
nurse  to  an  invalid  I  was  obliged  to  make 
things  look  as  if  they  tasted  good.  Our  eyes 
taste  before  our  palates.” 

Miss  Robbins  had  written  her  thirty  notes 
neatly,  and  had  by  the  aid  of  a  city  map 
so  arranged  them  on  a  wire  that  they 
came  to  Mrs.  Grant’s  hand  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  succession  of  locality,  so  that  she 
would  waste  no  time  in  retracing  steps  as 
she  went  from  one  house  named  to  an¬ 
other. 

I  asked  Miss  Jane  some  weeks  after  how 
the  widow  had  succeeded,  and  she  told  me 
that  she  was  doing  very  well ;  that  she  had 
taken  at  the  Bureau  a  number  of  orders  for 
her  to  put  up  the  fall  fruit  supplies  of  fami¬ 
lies,  and  that  she  would  evidently  be  able  to 
support  her  children  comfortably  in  her 
new  business.  “  You  see,”  said  Miss  Jane, 
“what  we  want  is  to  find  out  what  every 
one  is  fit  for,  and  put  them  to  that  work 
which  they  naturally  lean  toward.  There 
is  a  niche  for  every  one;  the  trouble  is,  in 
dealing  with  people  we  want  to  drive  them 
into  lines  and  battalions  by  wholesale,  in¬ 


stead  of  finding  for  everybody  his  natural 
place.” 

“But  that  finding  for  each  one  might 
take  much  more  time  than  can  be  spared.” 

“  Yes ;  I  am  not  condemning  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  way  of  working.  To  me  it  seems  bet¬ 
ter  to  make  twenty  people  really  useful  and 
happy  than  forty  half  comfortable.  I  have 
the  time  to  care  for  as  individuals  those 
who  come  to  me.  Do  you  see  that  nice  par¬ 
cel  of  books  ?  Bobby  Riles  brought  me 
those.  Bobby  was  left  an  orphan  eight 
years  ago ;  he  was  twelve  then,  and  people 
were  about  to  bind  him  out  to  a  farmer. 
Bobby  came  crying  to  me ;  he  hated  the 
country  and  farms  and  he  couldn’t  and 
would  n’t  be  a  farmer ;  he ’d  die,  or  be  bad, 
or  run  away.  ‘  Now  Bobby,’  I  said,  ‘  I  give 
you  one  week  to  go  about  the  city  and  find 
out  what  you  do  want  to  be.  For  that  week 
I  take  care  of  you,  then  you  must  be  settled.’ 
Off  went  Bobby.  The  first  day  he  came 
back.  ‘  Miss  Help,  I  can  paint  a  cart.’  ‘  Go 
look  again,  Bobby,’  I  said.  Next  day  and 
next  it  was  still  the  same  old  story,  ‘I  can 
paint  a  cart.’  ‘  How  will  you  do  it,  Bobby?  ’ 
‘Wash  it,  sand  paper  it,  put  on  two  coats  of 
paint,  rub  ’em  with  pumice,  put  on  paint 
and  varnish  mixed,  then  two  coats  of  var¬ 
nish,  and  you  streak  ’em  up  too;  Miss  Help, 
I  can  paint  a  cart;  I  like  painting.’  That 
seemed  to  be  Bobby’s  line  of  life,  and  I  ap¬ 
prenticed  him  in  a  carriage-shop,  and  he  has 
turned  out  an  excellent  w'orkman.  He 
brought  me  those  books  for  the  Bureau. 
Just  as  Mrs.  Grant’s  niche  in  life  is  baking 
pies  and  cakes.  Pies  and  cakes  must  be 
baked,  and  carts  must  be  painted ;  the  thing, 
is  to  find  the  right  people  to  do  it.  A  child 
that  I  dragged  out  of  a  vile  den  is  going  to 
be  a  first-class  milliner,  having  the  eye  and 
hand  of  an  artist;  and  another  poor  little 
beggar  is  being  educated  for  a  music-teacher ; 
she  has  a  good  ear  and  a  superior  touch. 
Find  their  niche,  find  their  niche.  God  never 
miscalculates,  he  made  them  all  for  some¬ 
thing.” 

About  Christmas  time  I  persuaded  some 
friends  of  mine  to  secure  their  holiday  sup¬ 
plies  from  Mrs.  Grant,  and  I  went  to  her 
house  to  give  the  order.  The  little  kitchen 
was  beautifully  clean,  the  stove  bright  and 
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hot,  baking  was  proceeding  briskly,  Ellen  was 
beating  eggs,  and  stirring  butter  and  sugar 
to  a  cream,  Mrs.  Grant  in  a  big  check  apron 
•was  bustling  from  oven  to  table,  and  safely 
penned  in  a  corner  with  her  toys  was  the 
“  blessed  baby.”  The  little  boys  were  at 
school. 

“  And  are  you  able  to  make  a  living,  Mrs. 
Grant?” 

“Oh,  indeed  I  am;  why  I’m  getting  on 
surprising !  I  am  laying  up  money,  ma’am. 
We  work  hard  and  we  live  very  economi¬ 
cal,  but  we  are  comfortable,  and  the  boys 
are  in  school,  and  Ellen  is  learning,  and  I 
have  been  to  an  eye  doctor  about  her,  and 
he  thinks  her  eyes  will  improve,  so  that  by 
and  by  she  can  see  tolerably  well  with 
glasses.  Then  I  can  train  her  for  a  baker. 
I’m  saving  up  all  I  can  so  I  can  put  the 
boys  through  their  ’prenticeship.  Tom 
thinks  nothing  will  suit  him  so  well  as  a 
marble  yard.  Yes,  thank  you  ma’am,  I ’m 
glad  enough  of  more  patronage.  I’ll  try 
and  suit,  and  I  ’ll  be  prompt,  and  if  anything 
don’t  please  I  hope  you  ’ll  mention  it.  Why, 
ma’am  this  way  of  earning  my  living  is  just 
the  very  thing  for  me ;  it  suits  exactly.  It 
is  what  I  can  do,  and  I  could  not  have  stood 
sewing,  nor  could  I  have  gone  away  from 
home.  Ellen !  don’t  move  that  egg-plate ; 


beat  it  where  it  stands,  you’d  be  just  as 
likely  to  set  it  down  on  nothing  as  on  the 
table,  poor  child.  But  la,  Ellen’s  better; 
last  year  she  could  hardly  have  told  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  egg-beater  and  the  fire- 
shovel  till  she  took  hold  of  ’em.” 

Yes,  in  human  lives  there  is  the  separate 
thread  of  every  individuality,  to  be  traced 
in  its  own  distinctness  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  and  having  its  especial  place  in 
the  great  pattern  of  earthly  existence. 
Blessed  are  they  who  keen-eyed,  patient, 
and  swift  of  hand,  stand  by  the  tangled  web 
of  circumstance,  striving  to  trace  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  original  design,  to  make  the  tapestry 
perfect  to  its  minutest  parts.  Overlooking 
none,  esteeming  all,  seeing  that  nothing 
that  comes  from  God’s  hand  is  superfluous 
or  made  without  intent,  they  follow  the  sep¬ 
arate  line  of  each  of  the  varied  threads,  and 
guide  each  to  its  own  peculiar  place.  Per¬ 
haps  when  all  the  work  is  done,  when  the 
web  is  woven  to  the  end,  some  small  thing 
that  many  would  have  despised,  or  broken, 
or  cast  aside,  or  hidden  out  of  sight,  shall 
be  found  to  be  a  thread  of  gold  or  of  scarlet, 
or  just  the  edge  of  shadow  needed  to  make 
the  line  of  beauty  vivid  and  complete. 

Julia  McNair  Wright. 
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Some  one  has  said,  somewhere,  “  Let  me 
write  the  songs  for  a  people  and  I  care  not 
who  rules  them.”  He  might  have  safely 
said  this  though  he  had  no  special  talent 
either  for  ruling  or  for  the  writing  of  songs  ; 
for  certainly  it  seems  to  be  possible  to  gov¬ 
ern  a  people  with  a  less  outlay  of  ability  in 
this  way  than  in  any  other. 

To-night  a  bright  boy  sits  at  my  organ, 
trying  to  learn,  at  the  same  time,  both  to 
play  and  to  sing  some  of  the  songs  in  one  of 
our  popular  Sunday-school  song-books.  Nei¬ 
ther  hands  nor  voice  are  very  ready ;  so  that 
his  audience,  which  consists  of  myself,  has 
plenty  of  time  for  reflection.  Hearing  these 
songs  sung  slowly,  unenthusiastically,  and 


more  than  all,  perhaps,  by  a  single  voice, — 
softly  be  it  spoken,  for  I,  too,  have  learned 
to  love  them,  as  you  do,  dear  reader, — I  am 
struck  by  their  weakness  and  meagerness, 
both  in  thought  and  expression,  by  the  few 
things  in  them  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
have  said,  and  by  the  many  things  which, 
from  their  lack  of  definite  meaning,  it  would 
have  been  so  much  better  to  have  left  un¬ 
said. 

My  amateur  organist  goes  on  with  his 
song  :  “  Cursed  by  the  law,  and  bruised  ” — 
but  the  unready  fingers  hesitate  over  tlje 
next  chord,  and  in  the  meantime  my  thoughts 
go  circling  round  and  round  the  line,“  Cursed 
by  the  law.”  What  does  it  mean?  Any- 
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thing  ?  “  And  bruised  ” — I  wait  for  the  rest. 
The  hesitating  hands  being  again  firmly 
placed  it  soon  comes,  “  and  bruised  by  the 
fall !  ”  Such  astonishing  literalness,  coming 
so  suddenly  after  the  vague  line  preceding) 
is  almost  too  much  for  my  gravity,  so  that 
for  the  space  of  half  a  second  I  “  smile  au¬ 
dibly.”  My  musician  looks  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  but  finding  his  audience  lying  decorously 
on  the  sofa,  apparently  buried  deep  in 
“  Butler’s  Analogy  ” — nothing  mirth-provok¬ 
ing  m  that — turns  back,  convinced  that  his 
audience  has  not  laughed. 

But  my  musician  is,  as  I  said,  a  bright 
boy  ;  one  who  is  wont  to  bow  down  with  an 
almost  too  ready  reverence  before  any  proof 
of  power  or  ability,  but  who  has  never  learned 
to  be  reverently  blind  to  the  weakness  which 
entrenches  itself  behind  sacred  themes.  So 
I  wonder  how  long  he  will  go  on  in  this 
cool  dissection  of  lines  he  has  sung,  mechan¬ 
ically,  a  hundred  times  with  pleasure,  before 
their  meaning  or  lack  of  it  will  find  its  way 
into  his  consciousness.  Finally  it  comes. 
Swinging  on  his  music-stool  until  he  faces 
me,  with  a  look  in  his  mischievous  eyes  dep¬ 
recatory  of  my  expected  indignation  at  his 
irreverence,  he  says,  Do  you  know  how 
Sunday-school  songs  are  written  ?  I  ’ll  tell 
you  ;  one  line  is  written  at  random  and  the 
next  is  made  to  rhyme  with  it !  But  I  say 
nothing,  and  my  face  is  non-committal,  so 
he  swings  back  to  his  organ,  while  his  audi¬ 
ence  goes  on  trying  to  solve  the  problems 
why  the  man  who  writes  a  people’s  songs 
can  govern  them  with  fewer  brains  than  he 
who  rules  them  in  any  other  wav  ;  why  we 
love  these  songs  independently  of  anything 
that  is  in  them. 

Part  of  the  solution  is  found  in  the  never- 
failing  power  of  association,  songs  being 
one  of  the  things  which  hold  old  associations 
the  longest  and  the  strongest. 

Among  our  home  songs  is  one  which  I 
learned  when  my  mind  was  especially  filled 
with  a  student’s  plans,  dreams  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  Many  of  the  dreams  and  the  plans 
have  dropped  unfulfilled  out  of  my  life. 
But  the  song  holds  and  remembers  them  all, 
and  a  strain  of  it  startles  me.  sometimes  by 
showing  me  so  many  things  I  meant  to  do 
that  I  have  not  done. 


Another  I  used  to  hear  and  to  sing  at  a 
time  when  my  life  was  overshadowed  by  a 
great  sorrow.  Neither  words  nor  music  are 
in  themselves  sorrowful,  the  writer  meant 
nothing  sad ;  yet  it  is  as  if  the  song  had 
held  faithfully  to  the  old  sorrow  through  all 
these  years  that  have  dimmed  it  for  me,  and 
every  word  and  note  is  a  wail  of  the  old- 
time  anguish. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  still  greater 
than  this,  why  songs  which  are  nothing  in 
themselves  become  so  much  to  us.  Many  of 
us,  most  of  us,  have  aspirations  and  emotions 
for  the  expression  of  which  in  words  it  is  as 
if  we  were  voiceless  and  dumb,  but  which 
find  full  and  ready  expression  in  music ; 
even  though,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  the 
words  which  we  freight  with  them  might  be 
mere  jargon.  Under  the  right  circumstances, 
and  given  only  a  touch,  a  tone,  a  sudden 
remembrance,  anything  to  unlock  the  emo¬ 
tions,  and  the  song  goes  forth,  telling  for 
every  individual  singer  a  different  story. 
Perhaps  this  is  most  noticeable  in  the  midst 
of  sympathetic  numbers,  as  in  the  crowds 
who  used  to  meet  together  and  sing  out  all 
their-  secret  feelings  in  the  strange,  unreal 
light  of  the  Chicago  Tabernacle. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  face  which  I  saw 
there  one  stormy  winter  afternoon ;  one 
which  touched  me  more  than  any  other  of 
the  many  expressive  faces  which  I  used  to 
see  there  full  of  emotion  day  after  day.  It 
M  as  only  an  every-day  face,  that  of  a  M'orn 
old  woman  dressed  in  deep  mourning  ;  and, 
with  family  and  friendly  groups  on  every 
side  of  her,  seeming  so  alone  in  her  loneli¬ 
ness  and  old  age.  Was  there  anything  in 
the  words  of  the  song,  in  the  singing  of 
which  she  joined  with  her  tremulous  tones, 
which  could  fitly  express  the  emotion  that 
filled  face  and  voice.  The  song  was  only 
one  of  the  most  commonplace  of  the  many 
changes  rung  on  the  dear  old  themes,  yet 
the  words  came  to  my  ear  freighted  with 
her  loneliness  and  yearning  until  I  longed  to 
place  gently  my  own  in  her  poor,  tired,  empty 
hands,  if  haply  mine  could  in  any  measure 
fill  their  emptiness  ;  to  say  a  word  which 
might  brighten  the  poor,  withered,  old  face, 
so  utterly  pathetic  in  its  far-off  look  of 
longing.  Such  a  strangely  far-away  look  it 
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was,  as  if  the  yearning  eyes  had  sent  their 
gaze  over  the  ocean  in  search  of  the  lost 
ones,  to  where,  mayhap,  their  graves  were 
made  in  “  the  old  country,”  and  failing  to 
find  them  there  had  gone  straight  on  into 
the  heavenly  land. 

Did  she  find  them  ?  Who  knows  ?  But 
the  song  whose  musical  strains  gave  voice 
that  day  to  her  longing  for  the  dear,  dead 
faces,  will  always  be  to  her  in  very  truth  a 
“  sacred  song.”  To  one  heart,  at  least,  a  cool, 
critical  analysis  of  its  composition  would  be 
sacrilege.  To  one  or  another  of  us  perhaps 
this  would  be  true  in  regard  to  every  one  of 
the  familiar  old  songs.  It  is  too  late;  we 
could  not  criticise  them  if  we  would.  Love 
is  blind,  and  we  love  them  every  one  ! 

But  for  the  future  can  we  not  have  in 
this  line  of  literature  a  new  departure  ? 
Might  there  not  be  written  Sunday-school 
songs,  every  one  of  which  would  bear  a 
cool,  unemotional  reading,  without  tempting 
the  reader  to  sarcasm?  Why  need  the 
literature  of  song  be  such  a  hap-hazard  sort 
of  literature  ?  Where  are  the  song  critics 
who  should  do  their  share  in  compelling  the 
song  writers  to  a  higher  standard  ?  Are  the 
writers  of  songs  supposed  to  be  a  law  unto 
themselves  ?  It  would  seem  so,  for  I  do  not 
remember  having  ever  read  in  all  my  life  a 
careful  review  of  any  song  or  book  of  songs. 
I  have  certainly  never  read  an  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  any  Sunday-school  songs ;  and  yet 


the  writers  of  many  of  them  would  best 
serve  the  principles  they  love  by  laying  their 
pens  reverently  aside  and  leaving  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  these  principles  to  the  men  of  mighty 
intellect,  such  being,  at  least,  more  nearly  on 
a  level  with  sacred  themes. 

I  feel  sure  that  some  day  our  popular  sa¬ 
cred  songs  will  be  as  much  above  those  of 
the  present  day  as  are  the  best  books  for 
children  now  above  the  Sunday-school  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  own  day.  We  can  all  remember 
the  books  of  the  “  Good  Little  Jane  ”  genus, 
some,  at  least,  of  whose  readers  could  not 
refrain  from  letting  part  of  the  scorn  which 
they  felt  for  the  milk-and  water  literature 
fall  burning  hot,  not  only  upon  the  writers, 
but  also,  unhappily,  upon  the  principles 
which  they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  rep¬ 
resent.  I  hope  we  have  all  since  then 
reached  the  truth  by  some  way  and  grown 
up  to  be  good  men  and  women  ;  but  if  we 
have,  it  has  been  in  spite  of  the  stumbling- 
blocks  put  in  the  way  of  our  childish  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons. 

Not  unto  all,  O  dear  friends,  has  been 
given  “  the  gift  of  tongues.”  If,  not  possess¬ 
ing  it,  we  must  still  write,  let  us  choose  for 
our  pen  lowlier  themes,  such  as  we  should 
not  so  much  regret  bringing  reproach  upon. 
Great  truths  can  gain  nothing,  and  may 
lose  much  of  their  force,  by  being  weakly 
affirmed.  L.  M.  Rose. 
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“  The  band  begins  to  play, 

Those  boys  around  the  monkey’s  cage 
Had  better  keep  away.” 

It  was  just  when  the  band  played  that 
Flossy  Tangleskein  liked  best  to  go  close  to 
the  great  cage  and  watch  the  monkeys.  Her 
reason  for  preferring  just  this  time  was,  that 
it  was  the  only  moment  when  the  boys  did 
keep  away.  At  all  other  times  of  the  day 
they  were  there,  poking  sticks  through  the 
wires,  cheating  the  tame  monkeys  with  pea¬ 
nut  shells  out  of  which  they  had  taken  the 
kernels,  trying  to  cheat  them  into  biting 


cigar  stumps  carefully  rolled  in  orange  peel, 
or  infuriating  the  more  ferocious  with  hor¬ 
rible  hootings  and  grimaces.  And  yet  these 
boy-savages  were  susceptible  to  the  most 
spiritual  of  all  earthly  influences,  that  of 
music  ;  for  at  the  first  clash  of  the  cymbals 
every  mother’s  son  of  them,  from  Miky 
Roony,  the  newsboy,  whose  stock  in  trade 
consisted  of  five  cents’  worth  of  “  Telegraphs’’ 
to  little  Arthur  Alexander  Augustus,  who 
wTould  probably  never  really  earn  as  much 
as  that  in  all  his  life,  having  the  misfortune 
to  have  a  very  large  fortune  already  earned 
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for  him  to  spend — before  you  could  fairly 
tell  whether  they  were  playing  “  Mulligan 
Guards  ”  or  a  Straus  waltz  every  monkey’s 
enemy  of  them  would  disappear  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  band  stand. 

Then  Flossy,  who  cared  more  for  the  nat¬ 
ural  history  of  Central  Park  than  for  its 
music,  would  venture  cautiously  nearer  and 
try  to  make  their  acquaintance.  I  was 
wrong  in  saying  that  Flossy  was  fond  of 
natural  history ;  hers  was  a  personal  interest 
in  each  individual,  and  she  did  not  care  a 
button  about  the  number  of  their  molars  or 
for  the  fact  that  only  the  New  World  mon¬ 
keys  have  prehensile  tails.  There  was  one 
agile  little  creature,  with  glossy  black  fur, 
who  kept  apart  from  the  others,  sitting  in 
a  reserved  and  melancholy  way  on  one  of 
the  highest  perches.  It  regarded  Flossy  se¬ 
riously  with  its  plaintive  blue  eyes,  and  at 
last  came  down  and  stretched  its  slender 
paw  through  the  grating  as  though  wishing 
to  shake  hands  with  her.  Flossy  extended 
her  hand  good-natiiredly,  when  quick  as  a 
flash  the  monkey  slipped  from  her  wrist  a 
handsome  chain  bracelet  which  had  been 
given  her  upon  her  last  birthday,  and  pulling 
it  coquettishly  over  its  sleek  black  head 
scampered  again  to  its  high  perch,  where  it 
sat  admiring  its  new  necklace,  with  many 
comical  motions  of  its  head  and  paws. 

A  policeman  who  was  standing  near  by 
and  who  had  seen  the  theft  brought  the 
keeper  of  the  monkeys,  who  quickly  restored 
Flossy’s  bracelet.  This  little  incident,  in¬ 
stead  of  prejudicing  Flossy  against  the  black 
monkey,  interested  her  in  it,  especially  as 
the  keeper  said  that  it  had  come  all  the  way 
from  India  and  must  have  been  accustomed 
to  ornaments  there,  for  it  was  very  fond  of 
trinkets  and  never  tired  of  decorating  itself 
with  any  glittering  object.  The  day  after 
this  occurrence  a  returned  missionary  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Sunday-school  on  India,  show¬ 
ing  them  a  model  of  the  beautiful  Pagoda 
Temple  at  Tanjore.  Flossy  was  very  much 
interested  and  longed  to  hear  more.  The 
Arabian  Nights  was  one  of  her  favorite 
story-books,  and  she  could  almost  believe 
that  from  it  had  walked  the  dark  oriental 
people  in  white  turbans  ornamented  with 
jeweled  herons’  crests,  the  very  bird  from 


which  they  were  taken,  the  egret,  so  the 
missionary  said,  giving  its  name  to  the 
aigrette  that  Flossy  wore  upon  her  own  hat. 
She  spent  an  hour  every  evening  reading  to 
Aunt  Toothaker,  and  to-night  she  begged 
her  aunt  to  select  something  about  India. 
Aunt  Toothaker  marked  a  few  pages  of 
Lalla  Eookh,  the  story  of  Noor  Mahal 
and  the  Feast  of  Roses,  and  then  fell  sweetly 
asleep  before  Flossy  had  finished.  That 
night  fountains  and  mosaic  pavements,  trop¬ 
ical  fruits  and  flowers,  sweet,  heavy  odors 
of  musk  and  attar  of  roses  mingled  in  Flossy’s 
dreams,  and  the  next  morning,  remember¬ 
ing  that  her  little  friend  the  black  monkey 
was  from  the  magical  land  of  India,  Flossy 
bought  a  string  of  large  flashing  glass  beads 
from  the  lame  girl  in  the  square,  and  started 
earlier  than  usual  for  her  visit  to  Central 
Park.  The  finery-loving  monkey  clutched 
the  necklace  eagerly,  and  seemed  even  more 
pleased  with  it  than  it  had  been  with  the 
bracelet.  When  the  other  monkeys  crowded 
about  and  seemed  disposed  to  take  away  the 
treasure  the  little  creature  crammed  it  into 
its  mouth,  and  seemed  to  Flossy  to  have 
swallowed  it;  but  when  the  too  curious  mon¬ 
keys  had  withdrawn  the  India  monkey  pro¬ 
duced  the  shining  baubles  from  their  safe  hid¬ 
ing-place  in  her  cheek  pouches.  It  was  very 
warm  in  the  park,  and  Flossy,  watching  the 
antics  of  the  monkeys  from  a  comfortable 
seat  near  by,  grew  gradually  more  drowsy 
and  at  last  fell  fast  asleep.  At  least  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for 
what  happened  afterward,  for  Flossy  was  a 
truthful  child  and  could  never  have  invented 
the  following  story  ;  it  is  therefore  the  most 
natural  thing  to  suppose  that  she  dreamed 
it  all. 

Flossy  said  that  all  at  once  sitting  there 
on  the  bench  beside  her  she  saw  the  black 
monkey,  industriously  polishing  the  glass 
necklace  with  a  mullein  leaf.  “  How  ever 
did  you  manage  to  get  out?”  asked  Flossy, 
surprised  into  speaking  to  the  monkey  as 
though  it  could  understand  her,  and  not  at 
all  expecting  the  reply  which  came  with 
great  promptness  in  the  perfectly  distinct 
whisper, 

“  Ilush  !  the  policeman  will  hear  you  and 
put  me  back.” 
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“  Why,  can  you  talk  ?  ”  asked  Flossy, 
almost  awe-struck  with  astonishment.  “I 
thought  only  human  beings  could  talk.” 

“  I  suppose  then  you  never  heard  of  a  par¬ 
rot,”  said  the  monkey  loftily. 

“  Please  don’t  be  provoked,  Miss  Mon¬ 
key,”  said  Flossy  beseechingly,  “but  tell  me 
something  about  India.” 

My  name  is  Kohinoor,”  replied  the  mon¬ 
key  ;  “  I  was  named  for  the  great  diamond 
because  I  am  a  gem  of  a  monkey.  You 
were  very  much  interested  yesterday  in  what 
the  missionary  said  about  the  little  Hindu 
girl  Dewilde ;  would  you  like  to  know  her 
history  before  they  found  her  at  the  gate  of 
the  mission  ?  ” 

“  O  you  dear,  good  Kohinoor,  of  course  I 
would,”  replied  Flossy. 

“  Know  then  that  I  am  a  sacred  monkey 
from  the  temple  of  Benares.  The  people  of 
India  believe  that  when  they  die  their  souls 
pass  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  one  after 
another,  until  they  have  atoned  in  this  way 
for  all  the  sins  they  have  committed  in  hu¬ 
man  form,  and  are  allowed  to  pass  into 
nothingness.” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Flossy,  “  do  the  Hin¬ 
doos  believe  that  their  souls  die?” 

“  Yes  little  girl,  and  you  can  understand 
how  terribly  hard  their  lives  must  be  when 
their  highest  ideal  of  happiness  hereafter  is 
simply  to  have  done  with  everything.  Their 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  makes 
them  very  kind  to  all  animals,  since  any  one 
of  them  may  contain  the  spirit  of  some 
friend  dear  to  them.  At  the  Banyan  Hos¬ 
pital  all  kinds  of  sick  animals  are  nursed 
back  to  health  and  even  insects  are  tended 
carefully.  The  Hindoos  are  not  only  kind 
and  humane  to  all  beasts,  but  certain  ones 
are  regarded  as  sacred,  have  temples  built 
for  them,  taxes  imposed  for  their  support 
and  are  worshiped  as  deities,  and  to  this 
class  we  monkeys  belong.  An  immense 
sum  was  offered  at  one  time  to  ransom  a 
monkey’s  tooth  that  had  been  carried  away 
in  one  of  the  invasions  of  India.  At  our 
temple  at  Benares  we  lived  in  an  imposing 
edifice  with  sculptured  and  gilded  arches,  we 
ate  the  most  delicate  rice  served  with  man¬ 
goes,  plantains,  dates,  apricots,  pomegranates 
and  preserves  of  rose-leaves,  lemon,  cherries 


and  orange  blossoms.  On  festival  days  we 
drank  a  sherbet  made  for  the  grand  signor 
of  violets  and  sugar,  and  at  other  times  the 
sweetest  cocoa  milk  and  were  waited  upon 
by  priests — ” 

“Dear  me,”  interrupted  Flossy,”  if  you 
had  such  a  good  time  in  India,  what  did 
you  ever  come  here  for  ?  ” 

“  I  was  captured  and  brought  as  a  slave, 
though  I  might  still  have  reigned  in  my 
temple  at  Benares  had  it  not  been  for  my 
devotion  to  Dewilde.  I  saw  her  first  at 
Agra ;  it  was  a  high  festival  day  of  one  of 
the  gods,  I  forget  which,  and  a  pilgrimage 
had  been  appointed  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Princess  Noor  Mahal  at  Agra. 

“  One  of  our  priests  was  to  go  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  monkeys  ;  of  course  I  was  chosen 
as  chairwoman  of  the  committee,  for  I  was  the 
light  of  the  monkey  harem,  the  favorite  of 
the  priests  and  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
all  my  companions.  Have  you  never  heard 
of  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  the  tomb  of  the 
beautiful  Noor  Mahal?  It  has  been  called 
the  most  exquisite  building  on  the  globe. 
The  building  itself  with  its  dome  and  min¬ 
arets  is  formed  of  the  finest  white  marble 
‘like  a  fresh,  crisp  snow-wreath  ’  thickly  in¬ 
laid  with  precious  stones ;  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  garden  planted  w'ith  flowers,  blos¬ 
soming  shrubs  and  cypresses  interspersed 
w'ith  fountains.  One  writer  says :  ‘  The 

solid  walls  melting  and  glowing  with  ten¬ 
drils  of  bright  flowers  and  wreaths  of  agate, 
jasper,  cornelian,  amethyst,  seem  snatched 
from  the  garden  outside  and  pressed  into 
the  snowy  blocks.  As  you  enter  the  door¬ 
way  the  arched  roof  of  the  cupola  soars 
above  you,  and  you  see  a  winter  palace  in 
whose  icy  wall  some  gentle  hand  has  buried 
the  last  flowers  of  autumn.’ 

“  It  was  in  this  garden  that  I  first  saw 
Dewilde;  she  was  a  very  little  thing,  travel¬ 
ing  with  some  snake-charmers  and  jugglers. 
They  had  come  to  Agra  to  perform  during 
the  great  festival  and  I  met  her  first  walking 
in  the  garden  admiring  the  red  lotus,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  rose-colored  pond  lily  that  grew  in  the 
fountain  basins,  the  odorous  Mistress  of  the 
Night  which  you  call  tuberoses,  and  the  tur¬ 
ban  flowers  that  you  have  named  tulips. 
One  of  the  jugglers  was  explaining  to  her 
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how  the  great  Mogul  Shah  Jehan  built  this 
beautiful  tomb  over  his  wife.  It  was  easy 
to  remember  the  numbers  which  he  gave 
her  for  they  were  •nearly  all  twos.  The 
building  cost  $2,000,000  and  occupied  20.000 
men  20  years  in  building.  ‘  But,’  said  the 
juggler,  ‘you  will  be  happier  than  the  prin¬ 
cess  here  for  she  is  dead  and  knows  nothing 
of  all  this  magnificence,  while  you  are  to  live 
near  the  most  magnificent  temple  in  India, 
the  great  pagoda  at  Tanjore,  and  can  see 
and  enjoy  its  beauty  all  your  life.’ 

“  Then  I  knew  that  they  were  going  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  south  of  India  and  that 
the  juggler,  who  was  probably  some  relation 
of  the  girl,  perhaps  her  father,  intended  to 
leave  her  at  the  temple  of  Tanjore  to  be 
brought  up  as  a  dancing-girl.  I  knew  that 
the  Nautch  girls  who  danced  at  the  religious 
ceremonies  led  very  miserable  lives,  and  I 
wished  from  my  heart  that  I  could  save  lit¬ 
tle  Dewilde  from  her  fate.  Later  in  the 
day  the  priest  who  had  brought  us  from 
Benares  took  us  under  the  pavilion  of  the 
performers  to  see  their  tricks.  He  would 
have  been  very  recreant  to  his  duty  if  he 
had  not  amused  us,  for  even  in  America 
committees  expect  to  be  entertained. 

“  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  we  were 
nearly  suffocated  with  simoons  of  dust,  and 
I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  a  shaded  place 
had  been  reserved  for  us  and  a  child  hired 
to  fan  the  monkey  delegation  and  pass 
around  cups  of  snow  and  sweetmeats.  At 
first  the  performances  were  very  tiresome, 
only  what  I  had  seen  a  hundred  times  be¬ 
fore.  The  jugglers  made  a  serpent  disap¬ 
pear,  a  tree  grow  and  bring  forth  fruit, 
water  flow  from  an  empty  vase,  a  top  spin 
or  stand  still  at  the  bidding  of  any  of  the 
spectators,  the  top  being  poised  upon  the  end 
of  a  stick  and  the  stick  upon  the  juggler’s 
nose.  Then  they  swallowed  several  sabers, 
but  still  we  monkeys  remained  uninterested, 
and  looked  as  bored  and  loftily  indifferent 
as  a  row  of  Boston  dandies  listening  to  a 
Beethoven  symphony.  Presently  little  De¬ 
wilde  appeared,  crowned  with  roses  and 
dressed  in  many  folds  of  pink  and  silver  tis¬ 
sue,  so  that  even  we  monkeys  could  not  help 
applauding,  she  was  so  very  pretty.  A  jug¬ 
gler  lifted  her  into  a  basket,  and  the  musi¬ 


cians  played  louder  and  faster  upon  their 
tomtoms,  violins,  castanets  and  tambourines. 
As  they  played  the  basket  rose  higher  and 
higher  around  Dewilde  until  it  entirely  con¬ 
cealed  her.  Then  the  juggler  placed  the 
cover  upon  it,  and  a  band  of  wild-look¬ 
ing  men  came  forward  with  scimetars  and 
dreadful  daggers.  They  danced  a  wild 
sword  dance  about  the  basket,  piercing  it 
through  and  through  in  every  direction, 
blood  streamed  from  the  crevices,  and  we 
heard  frantic  shrieks  which  subsided  grad¬ 
ually  to  sobs  and  moans.  The  basket  was 
completly  flattened  and  spoiled.  The  wild 
men  retired,  and  the  musicians  began  a 
sweet  plaintive  chant  to  which  a  distant 
voice  seemed  to  reply.  As  the  chant  grew 
louder  the  voice  too  seemed  to  become  nearer 
and  more  distinct  and  at  last  appeared  to 
come  from  the  basket,  which  grew  higher 
and  higher  as  it  had  done  before.  Suddenly 
the  juggler  removed  the  lid  and  Dewilde 
sprang  out  beautiful  and  smiling  and  en¬ 
tirely  unharmed.  Then  even  our  serene  and 
worshipful  highnesses,  the  monkeys,  could 
not  refrain  from  wild  applause.  One  old 
ape  rolled  the  broad  leaf  with  which  he  had 
been  fanning  himself  into  an  opera  glass 
and  lazily  lisped  ‘  Hot  bad,’  while  sev¬ 
eral  young  and  impressionable  monkeys 
showered  her  with  pomegranate  blossom's 
and  gave  it  as  then-  opinion  that  it  was 
‘  Very  nice.’ 

“  After  this  Dewilde  sang  a  little  song 
about  Ho  or  Mahal  who,  when  she  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  played  with  the  fishes  in  the  agate 
basin  of  her  fountain,  and  had  her  goldsmith 
make  them'  tiny  fillets  and  belts  of  gold,  and 
how  years  afterward  in  other  streams,  far 
distant,  these  same  golden  filleted  fish  were 
found.  The  next  morning,”  continued  the 
monkey,  “we  returned  to  Benares,  but  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  little  girl  we 
had  seen.  She  was  growing  too  large  for 
the  basket  trick,  and  this  was  why  her 
father  had  resolved  to  take  her  to  the  great 
pagoda  at  Tanjore  to  be  brought  up  as  a 
dancing  girl.  I  kept  revolving  in  my  small 
head  what  I  could  do  to  help  her.  When  I 
am  thinking  about  anything  very  deeply  I 
always  try  to  get  away  from  the  other  more 
frivolous  monkeys,  whose  minds  are  entirely 
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taken  np  with  chatter  and  gymnastics,  and 
so  retire  to  the  highest  perch  of  the  cage  to 
meditate  inun  disturbed  seclusion.  At  Ben¬ 
ares  I  always  climbed  a  pillar  to  do  my 
meditating,  and  one  day  while  in  this  eleva¬ 
ted  situation  a  princess  from  Cashmere  visited 
the  temple.  She  had  been  informed  by  an 
oracle  that  the  spirit  of  her  great  aunt  had 
taken  possession  of  the  body  of  a  monkey, 
and  she  had  come  to  pay  her  respects  to  the 
monkey  temple.  When  she  saw  me  glaring 
down  upon  her,  she  exclaimed  that  she  was 
sure  that  I  was  her  great-aunt,  for  my  features 
exactly  resembled  those  of  her  deceased  rela¬ 
tive.  At  this  remark  I  condescended  to  slide 
down  the  pillar  and  give  her  my  paw  to  kiss. 
The  princess  then  unwound  from  her  hair  a 
necklace  formed  of  coins  connected  by 
golden  links,  and  bound  it  about  my  neck, 
whereupon  I  immediately  flew  to  the  top  of 
the  pillar  again,  and  neither  the  threats  nor 
coaxing  of  the  priests  could  induce  me  to 
come  down.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  all  the  monkeys  but  me  had  been 
driven  from  the  court  to  the  interior  of  the 
temple,  and  the  priests  had  retired,  thinking 
that  in  the  morning  I  would  prove  less  re¬ 
fractory,  I  slipped  silently  down  and  travel¬ 
ing  as  rapidly  as  I  could  took  the  road  to 
the  south.  I  had  determined  to  go  to  Tan- 
jore  and  to  find  little  Dewilde.  But  Tanjore 
is  in  the  extreme  south  of  India  and  I  had 
a  long  journey  before  me.  By  day  I  hid 
my  coin  necklace  in  my  capacious  cheek 
pouches ;  for  though  the  monkey  is  a  sacred 
animal,  yet  there  are  human  beings,  even  in 
India,  so  depraved  as  to  be  willing  to  rob 
one  if  they  have  the  chance.  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  tell  you  of  all  the  adventures  I  met 
upon  the  way;  they  were  many  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  a  very  tired  and  dusty 
monkey  limped  wearily  into  Tanjore.  As  I 
approached  the  city  I  had  noticed  that  the 
road  was  thickly  dotted  with  pilgrims,  and 
on  our  arrival  we  found  everything  bustle 
and  activity,  evidently  something  unusual 
was  going  on.  By  listening  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  passed  me  I  soon  ascer¬ 
tained  that  it  was  something  like  commence¬ 
ment  day  at  the  temple.  That  is,  a  class  of 
young  gills  who  had  been  instructed  for 
b 


some  time  in  dancing  were  now  to  give  a 
public  exhibition  at  the  festival  of  the  new 
moon.  'Those  who  acquitted  themselves  with 
credit  were  to  be  purchased  of  their  relatives 
and  brought  up  permanently  as  dancing- 
girls  for  the  temple.  Tired  as  I  was  I 
hurried  to  the  temple,  scrambling  up  walls 
and  swinging  myself  down  from  them  until 
I  had  passed  all  the  enclosures.  The  pagoda 
was  a  much  larger  and  more  imposing  edi¬ 
fice  than  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  but  it 
was  not  nearly  so  beautiful.  The  exquisite 
purity  of  Noor  Mahal’s  tomb  lifted  it  above 
any  connection  with  idolatry,  while  this  great 
pagoda,  its  base  eighty-two  feet  square  and 
two  stories  high,  and  its  pyramidal  roof  ris¬ 
ing  through  fourteen  stories  to  a  height  of 
almost  two  hundred  feet,  seemed  a  fitting 
expression  of  barbaric  magnificence.  It  wras 
built  six  hundred  years  before  the  shrine  at 
Agra  and  in  its  pointed,  tent-shaped  roof 
seemed  to  commemorate  the  time  when  the 
human  race  were  all  savage  dwrellers  in  tents. 
The  walls  were  covered  within  with  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Siva,  one  of  the  triad  (Brahma 
the  creator,  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and  Siva 
the  destroyer)  that  the  Hindoos  worship. 
Siva  is  the  ugliest  in  appearance  and  the 
most  cruel  in  character;  he  was  depicted  all 
about  me  decorated  with  human  skulls  and 
bones  instead  of  jewels,  and  these  pictures 
and  images  were  enough  to  drive  a  sen¬ 
sitive  little  girl  like  Dewilde  out  of  her 
senses. 

“I  found  her  at  last  walking  sadly  in  one 
of  the  courts  with  some  of  her  young  com¬ 
panions.  They  were  so  grave  and  quiet 
that  they  did  not  seem  like  children,  but 
like  little  dwarfish  old  women,  with  all  the 
pain  and  disappointment  of  a  life-time  in 
their  small  faces.  One  of  the  girls  who  was 
playing  listlessly  with  a  tambourine  said  as 
I  entered :  ‘  Dewilde,  do  you  know  I  do 

not  like  this  life,  and  when  the  trial  of 
dancing  takes  place  I  shall  be  just  as  awk¬ 
ward  as  I  possibly  can,  so  as  not  to  be 
chosen.’ 

‘“I  do  not  like  the  life  either,’  replied 
Dewilde,  ‘but  traveling  about  the  country 
and  performing  with  my  father  was  no  bet¬ 
ter;  besides  I  am  too  tall  now  for  the  basket 
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trick,  so  that  there  is  really  nothing  else  for 
me  to  do.  Besides,  our  religion  tells  us  that 
the  more  pious  we  are  the  sooner  all  this 
will  be  over,  the  fewer  transmigrations  we 
shall  have  to  pass  through  after  death,  and 
if  we  are  very  good  indeed  this  life  may  be 
the  last  of  us ;  life,  the  worst  of  all  miseries, 
will  be  past  and  annihilation  be  secured.’ 

“  ‘  And  yet  life  is  very  sweet  sometimes,’ 
suggested  another  young  girl. 

“  ‘  To  some  people,  you  mean,’  replied 
Dewilde.  ‘  As  my  father  and  I  were  jour¬ 
neying  hither,  we  halted  where  a  missionary 
had  gathered  a  school  of  young  girls.  It 
was  evening  and  he  was  showing  them  pict¬ 
ures  with  what  he  called  a  magic-lantern. 
It  was  much  more  wonderful  than  any  of 
the  mysteries  of  our  religion.  My  feet  were 
cracked  and  sore  with  travel ;  the  mission¬ 
ary’s  wife  bound  them  up  for  me  and  told 
me  of  her  religion.  I  do  not  remember 
anything  about  it,  but. I  know  that  it  made 
her  happy.’ 

“  Just  then  some  of  the  young  girls  dis¬ 
covered  and  pointed  me  out.  I  dropped 
down  from  the  curved  roof  to  which  I  was 
clinging  and  climbing  into  Dewilde’s  lap 
covered  her  with  caresses.  ‘  It  is  Hanuman 
the  friend  of  Vishnu,’  said  the  girl  who  had 
first  spoken,  for  Hanuman  the  monkey  god 
is  highly  esteemed  in  India;  his  exploits  are 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  poem  of  the  Rarria- 
yana,  and  the  girl,  who  had  heard  this  poem 
many  times,  told  how  this  ally  of  Vishnu 
bridged  the  ocean  between  India  and  Ceylon 
with  huge  rocks  which  he  threw  into  the  sea. 

‘  Hanuman  is  my  father’s  favorite  deity,’ 
said  Dewilde,  ‘  he  has  a  portrait  of  him  en¬ 
graved  upon  a  seal  which  is  one  of  my 
father’s  chiefest  treasures.  O  monkey,  if 
you  are  indeed  Hanuman,  son  of  the  wind, 
help  me  in  my  trouble.’ 

“The  dancing  was  a  very  pretty  sight; 
the  girls  were  decked  with  jewels,  bangles 
and  little  bells,  they  performed  the  Ko- 
lattam  or  plait  dance,  each  girl  holding  the 
end  of  a  colored  ribbon,  the  other  being 
secured  to  the  roof.  As  they  danced  the 
ribbons  were  woven  into  beautiful  patterns. 
The  ribbons  were  held  by  the  left  hand,  and 
each  girl  held  in  her  right  a  dagger  with 
which  they  fenced  as  they  passed  each  other 


in  the  mazes  of  the  dance.  Dewilde  was 
more  than  beautiful,  she  seemed  inspired, 
and  even  the  girl  who  had  said  that  she 
meant  to  be  awkward  found  it  hard  to  carry 
out  her  intention  in  the  excitement  of  the 
dance.  As  the  two  girls  thrust  at  each  other 
in  mimic  fight  I  heard  Dewilde  say  in  a 
low  resolute  tone,  ‘Let  us  really  stab  each 
other  when  we  meet  again,  it  will  be  the 
quickest  way  out  of  our  trouble.’  The  girl 
had  not  time  to  reply,  but  I  saw  a  quick, 
glad  light  flash  into  her  dark  eyes  which  told 
that  she  agreed  to  Dewilde’s  proposal.  I 
was  sitting  beside  the  musicians,  and  I  turned 
suddenly  and  bit  the  thumb  of  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  the  chief  tomtom  player,  the 
music  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  girls  never 
met.  I  had  scampered  away  to  avoid  the 
blow  which  the  musician  aimed  at  me,  and 
I  found  myself  beside  Dewilde’s  father. 
One  of  the  priests  was  just  saying  to  him, 
‘  The  money  will  be  sent  you ;  when  you  re¬ 
ceive  it  make  a  cross  upon  this  paper  and 
give  it  to  the  bearer  of  the  money.’  I  looked 
through  the  crowd  and  saw  that  Dewilde 
was  leaving  the  pavilion.  I  hastened  to  her 
and  attracted  her  attention  by  pulling  her 
dress.  Hitherto  I  had  not  spoken  to  any 
human  being,  but  now  as  she  stooped  down 
I  whispered,  ‘Come  with  me.’  Together 
we  hurried  through  the  dark  streets  of  the 
city  and  arrived  at  the  juggler’s  booth  just 
as  Dewilde’s  father  was  entering  it.  I  took 
the  coin  necklace  which  the  princess  from 
Cashmere  had  given  me  from  my  mouth, 
and  held  it  out  to  him.  He  took  the  paper 
which  the  priest  had  given  him  from  his 
breast,  made  the  mark  the  priest  had  directed, 
and  handed  it  to  me.  The  paper  stated 
that  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  re¬ 
ceived,  Azib  the  juggler  had  given  up  all 

right  to  his  daughter  to - .  Evidently  this 

was  the  place  where  the  priest  intended  to 
place  his  own  name  or  that  of  his  god. 

‘  Quick,  the  seal,’  I  said  to  Dewilde,  for  the 
father  was  staring  at  me  in  helpless  wonder, 
‘bring  me  the  seal  of  the  god  Hanuman.’ 
I  stamped  it  in  the  vacant  place  and  now 
the  paper  read  that  Dewilde  belonged  to 
the  monkey-god.  I  gave  her-  the  paper  and 
traveled  with  her  that  night  until  we  reached 
the  kind  missionary’s  door.  Here  I  left 
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her,  but  not  until  I  had  placed  her  hand  in 
that  of  the  missionary’s  wife. 

“  The  priests  tried  to  recover  her,  but  the 
missionary  showed  them  the  paper,  and  all 
the  natives  who  had  seen  him  lead  Dewilde 
to  the  door  of  the  mission  bore  witness  that 
the  monkey-god  himself  who  had  purchased 
Dewilde  of  her  father  had  given  her  to  the 
missionaries.  After  this  I  tried  to  find  my 
way  back  to  Benares,  but  when  in  Madras 
I  noticed  a  ship  with  a  strange  flag  of  stars 
and  stripes  in  the  harbor.  I  had  only  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  short  distance  from  the  city  when 
some  sailors  of  this  ship  who  evidently  had 
not  the  fear  of  the  god  Hanuman  before 
their  eyes,  caught  me,  carried  me  on  board 
the  ship  and  brought  me  to  America.” 

There  was  a  slight  pause  which  Flossy 
improved  by  yawning.  Then  the  same  mo¬ 
notonous  voice  which  had  recited  the  story 


remarked,  “  But  you  have  not  been  listening 
to  a  word  I  have  said.” 

“  I  beg  pardon,”  exclaimed  Flossy  rub¬ 
bing  her  eyes,  “  I  heard  every  specks-”  but 
as  she  rubbed,  the  little  figure  at  her  side 
grew  and  grew,  a  long  crape  veil  swept  down 
from  the  bonnet  on  its  head,  the  string  of 
beads  was  changed  to  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
and  instead  of  the  monkey  she  saw  Aunt 
Toothaker,  who  complained  that  if  they  did 
not  start  for  home  soon  they  would  be  too 
late  for  tea.  Flossy  gave  one  glance  toward 
the  monkey-cage — the  little  black  monkey 
from  India  was  still  there  looking  preter- 
naturally  wise  and  solemn. 

“  O  Kohinoor,”  she  whispered,  “  did  you 
or  did  you  not  tell  me  that  story  ?  At  all 
events  my  spending  money  this  month  goes 
to  the  school  for  Hindoo  girls  at  Madura.” 

Lizzie  W.  Champney. 
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Our  literature  has  produced  three  wonder¬ 
ful  allegories,  each  the  master-piece  of  its 
author.  The  first  appeared  five  hundred 
and  sixteen  years  ago,  and  the  present  year 
completes  the  second  century  since  the  third 
saw  the  light.  For  two  hundred  years  after 
our  earliest  allegory  was  written  no  surpass¬ 
ing  literary  genius  adorned  English  letters, 
but,  in  the  midst  of  “  great  Eliza’s  ”  reviving 
reign,  the  second  allegorist  arose,  wrote  his 
name  on  the  posts  of  the  temple  of  fame 
as  the  poets’  poet,  and  left  his  creation  to  in¬ 
fluence  his  successor,  for  whose  production 
time  demanded  a  full  century,  though  it 
was  crowded  with  writers,  hundreds  of  whom 
appear  to  us  now  much  more  eligible  than 
the  comparatively  unlettered  tinker  who  was 
chosen. 

These  three  allegories  furnish  rich  themes 
for  thought,  and  in  many  aspects  offer  the 
literary  man  a  profitable  subject  for  his 
studies,  if  he  take  them  separately  and  ex¬ 
amine  successively  their  purpose,  their  au¬ 
thors  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed.  They  will  bear  the  most  minute 
examination,  no  matter  in  what  way  it  be 
pm-sued,  and  it  is  our  purpose  now  to  look 


at  them  as  a  group,  or,  perhaps,  rather  as  a 
succession  of  fruits  of  the  English  mind  and 
heart. 

The  first  was  the  life-work  of  an  educated 
man  of  genius,  who  began  to  write  when 
the  long  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  was 
half  over,  at  a  period  when  the  brilliant  suc¬ 
cesses  at  Cressy  and  Poitiers  had  become 
historic  events,  and  the  minds  of  men  were 
more  occupied  with  the  pestilences  and 
storms  that  filled  them  with  dread,  and  prob¬ 
ably  helped  to  lead  so  strong  a  thinker  as 
Wiclif  to  believe  and  to  argue  that  the  close 
of  the  century  was  to  be  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  prevalent  sentiment  favored 
looking  backward  to  the  former  times  and 
comparing  them  with  the  “  unstedfaste  ” 
days  in  which  men  were  suffering — a  feeling 
that  Chaucer  expressed  in  his  translation 
from  Boethius,  entitled  JEtas  Prima,  and  in 
the  ballad  that  he  sent  the  young  king 
Richard,  when  the  last  year  of  the  century 
had  arrived  and  he  was  about  to  lay  off  the 
mortal  coil  himself,  though  he  had  evidently 
no  idea  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  com¬ 
ing,  for  he  had  just  taken  a  lease  of  his 
quarters  at  St.  Mary's,  Westminster,  for  a 
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term  of  fifty-three  years.  Here  are  his  words 
on  the  times : 

“A  blisful  lyf,  a  paisible  and  a  swete, 

Sedden  the  peples  irfthe  former  age.” 

“  Sometyme  this  world  was  so  stedfaste  and  stable 
That  mannes  worde  was  holde  obligacioun; 

And  nowe  it  is  so  fals  and  deseyvable, 

That  worde  and  werke,  as  in  conclusioun, 

Been  noothing  oon;  for  turnid  upsodoune 

Is  all  this  worlde,  thorowe  mede  (bribery)  and  wyl- 

fulnesse, 

That  al  is  loste  for  lacke  of  stedfastnesse.” 

The  gay  poet  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrimage 
was  not  the  man  to  mourn  over  the  degen¬ 
eracy  of  the  times  without  reason,  and  he 
had  enough  in  his  own  experience,  for  his 
active  years  had  passed,  and  when  he  wrote 
the  last  lines  above  he  had  hardly  begun  to 
rejoice  in  the  short  favor  that  marked  his 
last  year  and  crowned  his  career  with  a  re¬ 
ward  that  was  poetically  just. 

The  allegorist  was  the  first  to  appear  of 
the  three  great  literary  men  of  his  time,  and 
though  he  differed  from  the  other  two,  there 
are  some  marked  points  of  agreement  to  be 
noticed  in  their  writings.  The  three  repre¬ 
sent  different  classes  and  appeal  to  different 
readers.  The  allegorist  speaks  of  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  nobility  and  the  court,  of 
the  clergy  and  the  church,  and  depicts  the 
oppressions  and  distresses  of  the  common 
people,  both  in  the  rural  and  provincial  dis¬ 
tricts  and  in  the  great  metropolis,  with  both 
of  which  themes  he  seems  to  be  equally  fa¬ 
miliar.  Yet  he  is  truly  loyal  to  his  pope 
and  his  king.  The  times  were  ripening  for 
the  rebellion  of  Wat  the  Tyler,  which  act¬ 
ually  occurred  before  the  third  edition  of 
his  poem  left  his  hand,  and  jet  he  never 
showed  any  sympathy  with  the  stirrers-up  of 
rebellion.  He  could  satirize  corrupt  eccle¬ 
siastics,  but  he  was  ready  to  honor  a  good 
pope. 

John  Wiclif  was  at  one  with  him  in 
most  of  this,  but  was  more  willing  to  break 
away  from  the  control  of  the  pope,  though 
they  both  agreed  in  making  the  Bible  the 
ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  Wic¬ 
lif  spoke  to  the  people,  it  is  true,  but  he  rep¬ 
resented  the  University,  which  Dean  Mil- 
man  calls  “the  center  and  stronghold  of  the 
hierarchy,”  and  such  it  was,  for  that  which 
we  know  now  as  “secular”  education  was 


then  unheard  of.  Wiclif  honored  truth,  and 
so  did  the  allegorist,  who  made  it  identical 
with  God  the  Father,  sending  his  pilgrims 
off  in  search  of  it  and  saying, 

“  When  all  treasures  been  y-tried  Truth  is  the  best.” 

The  same  is  true  of  Chaucer,  the  third  of 
the  group  and  the  “latest  left,”  who  is  pro¬ 
fuse  in  his  praise  of  “  Sothfastnesse,”  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  poems  of  his  old  age,  though 
if  he  had  not  borne  the  same  sentiment  in  his 
heart  he  could  not  have  written  in  his  ear¬ 
lier  days  words  so  true  to  life  and  experience 
as  those  that  shine  fresh  on  his  pages  now, 
after  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  half  a 
millenium  have  passed.  It  was  not  a  new 
inspiration  that  incited  him  to  sing, 

“Fie  fro  the  pres  (crowd)  and  dwt-l  with  sotMast- 
nesse,  .... 

And  Troutbe  schal  delyvere,  it  is  no  drede.” 

He  was  the  poet  of  the  “gentles;”  through 
his  verse  wre  learn  how.  the  times  were 
judged  in  court  circles,  especially  by  those 
in  whom  the  better  sentiments  begotten  of 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  were  still  a  living 
power.  A  man  of  affairs,  acquainted  wfith 
the  ways  of  the  world,  Chaucer  was  not  too 
conventional  to  love  the  gentle  Marguerite, 
and  to  make  a  love  of  nature  for  the  first 
time  an  important  trait  in  the  literary  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  English  mind,  nor  too  care¬ 
less  to  observe  and  hold  up  to  scorn  the 
worldly  ways  of  hollow  ecclesiastics.  He 
was  not  a  reformer,  nor  can  he  be  called  a 
religious  man,  and  yet  he  was  on  the  side  of 
Wiclif  and  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman  so 
far  as  they  labored  for  political  purity  and 
freedom,  and  he  was  so  familiar  with  the 
Scriptures  to  which  they  appealed  that  he 
illustrated  his  own  writings  by  making  con¬ 
stant  quotations  from  them.  His  poems 
complement  the  cycle,  and  thus  wTe  have 
three  phases  of  fourteenth  century  life  laid 
before  us  by  three  writers,  each  of  whom  is 
a  master  of  the  department  that  he  devel¬ 
oped.  Each  was  a  man  of  education  and 
power  and  our  literature  was  not  to  give  us 
their  equals  for  two  dreary  centuries. 

The  political  and  social  history  of  the 
time  resounds  with  cries  of  distress  sent 
forth  by  laborers,  and  with  demands  for 
reform  openly  uttered  by  all  classes,  to 
whom  the  prevalent  corruptions  in  Church 
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and  state  were  patent — almost  intolerable. 
All  of  this  we  find  reflected  in  the  verse  of 
our  first  allegorist  who  pleads  for  righteous¬ 
ness  in  deed  and  heart.  He  depicts  for  us 
the  every-day  life  of  the  people,  draws  al¬ 
most  as  many  different  characters  as  Chau¬ 
cer  does,  and  shows  forth  their  strong  and 
weak  points  with  the  power  of  genius.  At 
its  close  we  find  the  Castle  of  Unity,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Church,  attacked  by  an 
army  of  priests  and  monks,  who  drive  out 
Conscience  and  send  her  on  a  new  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  seek  Piers  the  Plowman,  then  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Savior — the  only  champion 
who  can  cope  with  Pride.  We  are  taught 
that  the  search  for  St.  Truth  must  never 
end,  in  this  life. 

•  The  mantle  of  Wiclif  had  fallen  on  Huss 
and  Luther  and  Erasmus,  and  the  protests 
of  the  reformers  were  everywhere  heard. 
Colet  and  More  and  Wolsey  were  exercis¬ 
ing  their  wits  in  the  new  learning  and  in 
new  literary  works.  Tyndale,  Cranmer  and 
Coverdale  were  making  fresh  recensions  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  Puritan  party  was  put¬ 
ting  forth  efforts  for  a  reform  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  At  such  an  era  the  writer 
of  our  second  allegory  arose — a  man  in  the 
fullest  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
with  a  love  for  all  that  was  best  in  the  past, 
— and  one  of  whom  Mr.  Hallam  says  that  it 
may  be  admitted,  “with  the  best  judges  of 
this  and  of  former  ages  that  his  is  still 
the  third  name  in  the  literature  of  our 
country,  nor  has  it  been  surpassed  except 
by  Dante  in  any  other.”  In  him  the  revived 
love  of  letters  and  the  demand  for  re¬ 
ligious  purity  both  found  worthy  expression, 
nor  was  he  behind  the  most  patriotic  in  loy¬ 
alty  to  his  queen  and  fatherland. 

The  F aerie  Queene  is  one  of  the  long  poems 
of  our  language,  though  it  was  carried  to  but 
half  the  length  designed  by  its  author.  Spen¬ 
ser  was  as  full  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  as 
Chaucer  and  like  him  was  a  lover  of  nature ; 
he  sympathized  with  the  reform  that  Wiclif 
began,  and  he  emphasized  the  unity  of  the 
church,  as  the  first  allegorist  had  done,  by 
incarnating  that  idea  in  a  fair  lady  whom 
he  named  Una.  Like  his  predecessors,  too, 
Truth  was  the  object  of  his  aspirations.  No 
one  has  more  completely  disproved  the 


truth  of  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  re¬ 
ligious  subjects  are  unsuitable  for  poetry, 
for  no  poem  in  any  tongue  is  at  once  so 
poetic  and  so  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  religion. 

A  hundred  years  after  the  halcyon  days 
when  Spenser  and  Raleigh  were  enjoying 
congenial  communion 

“  amongst  the  cooly  shade 
Of  the  greene  alders  by  the  Mulla’s  shore,” 

talking  of  “  Cynthia,  the  lady  of  the  sea,” 
of  “  Phoebus’  fiery  car,”  of  that  “  greatest, 
glorious  queene  of  faerie  land,”  and  of  all 
the  knights,  dragons,  dwarfs,  lions  and 
sprites  of  the  world  of  fancy,  and  making 
moral  and  religious  reflections  suitable  to 
their  mode  of  thinking  and  to  the  fashions 
of  the  day,  the  third  English  allegorist  came 
upon  the  stage.  The  romance  of  adventure 
and  discovery  had  passed  away.  To  an  age 
of  “  phantasie  ”  there  had  succeeded  one  of 
hard  knocks,  of  regicides  and  cavaliers,  of 
Roundheads  and  conventicles.  To  that  had 
succeeded  a  time  of  reaction,  when,  loosed 
from  restraint,  an  intoxicated  people  fol¬ 
lowed  an  intoxicated  sovereign  into  excesses 
of  the  most  debasing  and  extravagant  kind. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  a  dissenting  ex- 
horter  was  confined  for  fourteen  years  in  a 
jail  at  Bedford.  He  was  a  man  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  mode 
of  thought,  but  he  had  also  a  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  he  had  excited  by  meditation 
on  the  scenes  of  Spenser’s  allegory;  if  in¬ 
deed  he  had  not  also  walked  with  the 
author  of  the  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman 
through  the  streets  of  an  earlier  London, 
and  dreamed  with  him  of  “  the  field  full  of 
folk  ”  beside  the  brook  which  babbled  over 
the  stones  on  the  declivities  of  the  Malvern 
hills.  For  all  the  years  of  his  imprisonment 
his  mind  worked  actively  and  the  creations 
of  his  fancy  peopled  his  cell,  becoming  for 
him  real  persons.  He  drank  from  the  pure 
stream  of  the  Scriptures  and  grew  more  and 
more  earnest  in  his  desire  to  write  something' 
which  should  do  good  to  the  people  of  the 
England  he  loved.  Before  he  was  aware, 
indeed,  the  book  was  begun,  and  he  says  in 
his  honest  and  homely  verse  that  thoughts 
crowded  for  expression,  so  that  when  he  had 
set  down’a  score  of  them, — 
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“I  twenty  more  had  in  my  crown  ; 

And  they  again  began  to  multiply, 

Like  sparks  that  from  the  coals  of  fire  do  fly.” 

John  Bunyan  wrote  .of  realities.  Mr.  By- 
ends  and  the  giant  Despair  were  living  and 
acting  entities  to  him,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  appear  such  to  readers  still. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  succession 
of  authorship  and  see  the  realities  of  Chaucer 
following  the  allegorical  procession  of  the 
\  ision  of  Piers  Plowman ;  to  see  the  men 
and  women  of  Shakespeare  temporarily 
crowd  out  of  men’s  minds  the  fanciful  crea¬ 
tions  of  Spenser,  just  as  the  Dreamer  of 
Bedford  jail  has  supplanted  with  his  real 
embodiments  of  moral  traits  all  the  unreal 
dreams  of  allegorists  who  had  preceded 
him.  Thousands  have  shuddered  at  Bun- 
yan’s  portrait  of  giant  Despair,  as  he  coun¬ 
seled  the  prisoners  of  Doubting  Castle  to 
“  forthwith  make  an  end  of  themselves  with 
knife,  halter  or  poison,”  who  never  heard  of 
Spenser’s 

“Man  of  hell  that  calls  himself  Despayre,” 

who  essayed  to  overawe  the  stout-hearted 
champion  of  Una, — the  Red  Cross  Knight, — 

“  And  brought  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  poison,  fire, 
And  all  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw; 

And  bad  him  choose  what  death  he  would  dfisire.”  1 

So  too  in  Bunyan ’s  Vanity  Fair  we  see  a 
reflection  of  scenes  in  our  first  allegory.  The 
jugglers,  minstrels,  goliardeys  (buffoons), 
the  apewards,  beggars,  and  roberds  knaves 
(Robin  Hood’s  men),  the  friars,  palmers, 
pilgrims  and  gluttons  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  are,  in  fact,  not  a  whit  less  real  than 
the  “  jugglings,  cheats,  games,  plays,  fools, 
apes,  knaves  and  rogues,”  the  sellers  of 
houses,  lands,  trades,  titles,  lusts,  blood,  silver, 
gold,  pearls  and  precious  stones,  who  crowded 
the  fair  in  the  town  of  Vanity  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  elder  Disraeli  said  that 
Bunyan  is  the  Spenser  of  the  people  and 
we  may  add  that  he  is  likewise  a  modern 
counterpart  of  that  daring,  positive,  pictur¬ 
esque  and  garrulous  man  of  letters  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  except  that  he  devoted 
thirty  years  of  his  life  to  the  production  of 
our  first  allegory. 

In  earnest  purpose  our  three  allegorists 

iSee  Lowell’s  “Among  my  Books.”  Second  series 
P.114. 


stand  upon  a  par,  and  they  agree  in  empha¬ 
sizing  the  beauty  and  value  of  Truth.  Bun¬ 
yan  says  of  these  writers  who  are  careless 
on  this  point, 

“  If  they  abuse 

Truth,  cursed  he  they,  and  the  craft  they  use 
To  that  intent,” 

and  declares  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  expose 
“  Truth’s  golden  beams,”  and 

“  Make  it  cast  forth  its  rays  as  light  as  day.” 

He  is  the  dissenter  without  poetic  inspira¬ 
tion.  How  different  is  the  praise  of  Truth 
as  expressed  by  the  graceful  and  chivalrie 
Spenser,  when  he  says, 

“  The  blazing  brightness  of  her  beauties  beame, 
And  glorious  light  of  her  sunshiny  face 
To  tell,  were  as  to  strive  against  the  streame. 

My  ragged  rimes  are  all  too  rude  and  bace 
Her  heavenly  lineaments  for  to  enchace!  ” 

She  seemed  to  him,  when  “forth  proceeding,” 

“As  bright  as  doth  the  morning  starre  appear 
Out  of  the  East,  with  flaming  locks  bedight, 

To  tell  that  dawning  day  is  drawing  neare, 

And  to  the  world  does  bring  long-wished  light.” 

After  he  has  apparently  exhausted  his 
powers  of  praise,  he  resorts  to  the  simile  so 
familiar  to  readers  of  Chaucer,  and  declares 
her  to  be 

“  So  faire  and  fresh  as  freshest  flowre  in  May.” 

Thus  our  three  English  allegories  appear 
to  be  the  same  in  soul  and  intent,  though 
uttering  the  sentiment  of  different  cen¬ 
turies, — though  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  educated  churchman  of  genius,  or  of  the 
educated  courtier, — though  crushed  out  of 
the  heart  of  an  uneducated  man  of  the  people, 
who  felt  himself  to  be  suffering  from  the 
oppression  of  those  who  considered  them¬ 
selves  the  embodiments  of  the  culture  and 
the  courtliness  of  Spenser.  Charles  the  Sec¬ 
ond  called  Bunyan  “the  illiterate  tinker,” 
and  Cowper  said  that  he  dared  not  name 
him  in  his  verse  for  fear  of  provoking  a 
sneer,  but  now  he  is  loved  and  honored  bj7 
thousands  who  have  never  heard  of  Spenser 
or  Milton  or  Shakespeare.  A  literature  is 
rich  that  boasts  three  such  allegories  as 
those  that  have  now  had  our  attention. 
Their  praise  of  Truth  brings  to  mind  the 
words  of  John  Keats  : 

“  ‘  Beauty  is  Truth,  Truth  beauty,’ — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.” 

Arthur  Gilman. 
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ULTIMA.  VERITAS. 

In  the  bitter  waves  of  wo, 

Beaten  and  tossed  about 

By  the  sullen  winds  that  blow 
From  the  desolate  shores  of  doubt, — 

When  the  anchors  that  faith  had  cast 
Are  dragging  in  the  gale, 

I  am  quietly  holding  fast 
To  the  things  that  cannot  fail: 

I  know  that  right  is  right; 

That  it  is  not  good  to  lie; 

That  love  is  better  than  spite, 

And  a  neighbor  than  a  spy; 

I  know  that  passion  needs 
The  leash  of  a  sober  mind; 

I  know  that  generous  deeds 
Some  sure  reward  will  find ; 

That  the  rulers  must  obey; 

That  the  givers  shall  increase; 

That  Duty  lights  the  way 
For  the  beautiful  feet  of  Peace; — 

In  the  darkest  night  of  the  year, 

When  the  stars  have  all  gone  out, 

That  courage  is  better  than  fear, 

That  faith  is  truer  than  doubt; 

And  fierce  though  the  fiends  may  fight, 
And  long  though  the  angels  hide, 

I  know  that  Truth  and  Right 
Have  the  universe  on  their  side ; 

And  that  somewhere,  beyond  the  stars, 
Is  a  Love  that  is  better  than  fate ; 

When  the  night  unlocks  her  bars 
I  shall  see  Him,  and  I  will  wait! 


“  Whatever  you  may  doubt,”  says  Martineau, 
something  there  is  which  you  deem  true;  how¬ 
ever  much  is  common  and  unclean  you  have 
your  gleams  of  what  is  surely  holy;  wherever  you 
are  weak,  there  is  some  matter  on  which  your 
secret  eye  is  clear  and  your  foot  is  firm.  Here 
then  is  the  ground  on  which  your  moral  life  is  to 
be  raised.  Whithersoever  others  may  lead  you, 
here  is  your  native  well-spring  of  faith  and  love ; 
whatsoever  others  may  teach,  this  is  the  divine 
oracle  to  you.  Look  deeply  into  this  and  be  at 
one  with  it,  worship  it,  live  from  it,  ere  you  even 


try  to  know  or  undertake  to  do  aught  else.”  And 
when  thus  in  all  honesty  you  use  the  truth  that 
you  do  know,  you  will  find  the  range  of  your 
certainties  widening  daily;  for  faith  is  enlarged 
by  fidelity,  and  doubt  is  always  the  child  of  dis¬ 
obedience. 


“Notions  about  religion,”  says  Thomas  T. 
Lynch,  “  may  grow  up  in  people’s  heads  as  hair 
grows  on  them,  without  any  feeling.”  Without 
any  thought,  either,  he  might  have  added.  One 
of  the  Unitarian  newspapers,  in  a  sardonic  item, 
reports  a  woman  as  giving  the  history  of  her  own 
religious  affiliations.  “  In  early  youth  she  was 
permitted  to  divide  her  Sundays  between  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Unitarian  churches  of  her 
native  village.  One  thing  finally  determined 
her  to  the  latter.  She  was  fond  of  organ  music, 
and  the  Unitarian  organist  always  played  the  re¬ 
frain  at  the  close  of  each  stanza,  while  in  the 
Orthodox  church  it  was  omitted.  But  for  this 
circumstance  the  lady  thinks  she  might  have 
been  balancing  till  this  day  the  question  to  which 
side  her  convictions  led.”  Multitudes  become 
attached  to  the  various  religious  systems  with  no 
stronger  reason  and  no  deeper  religious  convic¬ 
tion.  And  these  are  apt  to  become  the  most 
strenuous  partizans  of  their  several  creeds.  One 
who  thinks  out  his  own  religious  opinions  will 
be  charitable  toward  those  who  differ  with  him ; 
but  one  whose  creed  is  an  inheritance  or  a  whim 
is  sure  to  regard  any  variation  from  it  as  a  sign 
of  depravity. 


We  have  in  the  Bible  certain  rules  of  conduct; 
but  are  we  shut  up  in  the  direction  of  our  lives 
to  these  rules  of  conduct,  and  such  inferences  as 
we  may  draw  from  them?  Is  there  no  way  in 
which  we  may  learn  more  immediately,  from  the 
Source  of  all  wisdom,  what  is  truth  and  what  is 
duty?  The  Bible  shows  us  men  receiving  light 
and  guidance  directly  from  God  in  almost  every 
chapter.  Did  all  that  direct  communication  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man  cease  when  the  last  word  of 
the  last  book  of  the  Bible  was  written  ?  But,  if 
we  admit  that  God  does  communicate  directly 
with  men  in  these  days,  how  shall  we  be  able  to 
reprove  atrocities  like  that  at  Poeasset  ?  How 
can  we  convince  such  fanatics  as  Freeman  that 
the  horrible  things  which  they  are  “  impressed  ” 
to  do  are  not  the  commands  of  God  ?  Only  by 
insisting  that  no  word  of  God  can  ever  contradict 
the  moral  law.  Every  word  of  God  must  enforce 
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the  moral  law.  God  can  never  command  any 
man  to  do  wrong.  Any  “  impression  ”  that  we 
ought  to  do  an  act  which  judgment  and  conscience 
refuse  to  authorize,  may  be  the  instigation  of 
some  evil  spirit,  hut  canfiot  be  the  voice  of  God. 
It  is  through  such  moral  sense  as  we  have  that 
God  makes  himself  known  to  us;  his  revelations 
never  override  the  dictates  of  our  moral  natures, 
nor  repeal  what  are  to  us  the  fundamental  laws 
of  morality. 


The  punishment  threatened  against  Tyre  was 
not  inflicted  all  at  once;  many  generations  passed 
before  the  last  drop  of  the  cup  of  retribution  was 
poured  out  upon  the  doomed  city.  This  is  the 
ordinary  method  of  the  divine  administration. 
Punishment  does  not  come  down  in  one  stroke 
upon  the  transgressor;  it  is  often  slow  in  coming; 
it  stretches  over  long  years  of  disobedience.  And 
because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not 
executed  speedily  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men 
are  often  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  But  they  ought 
to  remember  that  though  “  the  mills  of  the  gods 
grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small.” 
The  methods  of  retribution  may  be  less  dramatic 
and  forensic  than  they  are  sometimes  represented, 
but  the  fact  of  retribution  is  a  fearful  fact;  it  can¬ 
not  be  argued  down  and  it  is  madness  to  ignore  it. 


What  the  sinner  will  suffer  in  the  world  to 
come  we  know  only  in  hints  and  shadows.  But 
we  know  very  well  what  he  will  be  in  the  world 
to  come.  The  law  of  the  development  of  charac¬ 
ter  is  a  law  that  we  understand.  It  is  easy  to 
show  its  workings  and  to  prophesy  its  issues. 
And  if  you  can  clearly  show  a  transgressor  the 
thing  that  he  is  certain  to  become  if  he  keeps  on  in 
evil  ways,  the  sight  will  deter  him  from  trans¬ 
gression  more  powerfully  than  any  vision  of  suf¬ 
fering  that  you  can  set  before  him.  Of  what  is  to 
be  inflicted  upon  him  you  must  speak  guardedly; 
you  do  not  know  much  about  that;  but  of  what 
will  take  place  in  him  you  can  speak  with  perfect 
assurance,  and  his  own  conscience  will  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth  of  your  words. 


In  the  vision  of  The  Valley  of  Dry  Bones,  the 
life-giving  word  is  not  uttered  by  Jehovah  him¬ 
self;  it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  “  son  of  man.” 
So,  in  all  the  ages,  God  makes  men  the  messen¬ 
gers  of  his  truth  and  the  depositaries  of  his 
power;  the  divine  life  is  given  to  men  through 
men.  “  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.”  “  Ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world.” 


“I  know  not,”  says  Dora  Greenwell,  “what 
should  more  cheer  and  gladden  a  Christian  than 
to  see  his  spiritual  life  losing  everything  of  an 
exotic  character;  to  have  it  set  in  the  open  air, 
welcoming  the  wind  from  every  quarter.”  All 


true  spiritual  progress  is  toward  unity  and  spon¬ 
taneity  of  life.  The  religious  experiences  of  the 
disciple  come  to  be  less  foreign  and  more  natural 
to  him  all  the  while;  many  deeds  that  spring  from 
a  religious  motive  and  that  have  a  truly  religious 
character  he  does  not  think  of  as  religious;  they 
are  the  unforced  expression  of  his  own  feeling. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  experience  he 
often  seems  to  have  gone  away  from  himself,  and 
to  be  carrying  on  with  some  effort  a  course  of 
life  outside  of  himself;  but  in  the  progress  of  his 
Christian  life  this  dualism  of  experience  grad¬ 
ually  disappears,  the  new  life  and  the  old  are 
fused  in  his  consciousness,  and  the  divine  impulse 
comes  to  be  native  to  his  thought.  The  prodigal 
that  returns  to  his  Father  always  comes  to  him¬ 
self. 


“  By  grace  ye  are  saved.”  Here  is  the  Gospel 
in  one  short  sentence,  but  how  often  its  meaning 
has  been  perverted  and  lost  by  giving  to  the  word 
grace  a  rigid  and  technical  meaning  1  Suppose 
we  understand  it  to  mean  simply  help,  and  see  if 
the  theological  snarls  that  have  gathered  round 
it  are  not  in  great  measure  disentangled  by  the 
definition.  The  grace  of  God  is  the  help  of  God. 
We  are  saved  by  his  help.  That  implies  that  we 
could  not  be  saved  without  it.  It  means  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  that  we  cannot 
save  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  by  the  divine  inter¬ 
position  that  we  are  saved.  But  it  implies  also 
that  the  work  is  not  all  done  for  us;  that  we  our¬ 
selves  have  something  to  do.  We  are  saved  by 
help  ;  we  are  not  saved  by  main  strength.  God’s 
power  does  not  supplant  our  activity;  it  reinforces 
it. 


“  Speak  thou  the  things  which  become  sound 
doctrine,”  says  Paul  to  Titus.  And  a  summary 
of  the  “sound  doctrine”  which  he  is  to  preach 
is  given  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter.  This  is  the 
way  it  begins  :  “  That  the  aged  men  be  sober, 
grave,  temperate,  sound  in  faith,  in  charity,  in 
patience.  The  aged  women  likewise,  that  they 
be  in  behavior  as  becometh  holiness;  not  false 
accusers,  not  given  to  much  wine,  teachers  of 
good  things.”  And  so  on.  This  was  what  Paul 
called  “sound  doctrine.”  It  is  sound  doctrine; 
the  very  soundest  sort  ;  and  it  needs  to  be 
preached  in  these  days  to  Americans,  as  much 
as  in  those  days  to  the  Cretians  by  Titus. 

“  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,” 
said  Christ  to  Zaccheus.  It  will  come  to  any 
man’s  house  who  will  do  what  Zaccheus  did,— 
who  will  make  ample  reparation  so  far  as  he  can 
of  the  injuries  that  he  has  done,  and  will  divide  his 
portion  with  Christ’s  brethren.  “To-day,”  says 
the  Master  to  every  man  who  will  do  that,  “  I  will 
abide  at  thy  house.”  And  so  long  as  that  mind 
is  in  the  man  Christ  will  be  his  guest. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  REVISION. 

The  American  Committee  engaged  in  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  present  version  of  the  Bible  has 
issued  a  small  volume  of  essays  written  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  to  explain  the  work  that 
it  is  doing  and  to  show  the  reasons  why  the 
work  should  be  done.  It  is  a  most  instructive 
little  book,  and  we  wish  that  instead  of  being 
“  printed  for  private  circulation  ”  it  could  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  read  by  all  who  read  the  Bible. 

One  of  these  essays  by  President  Woolsey  gives 
briefly  the  reasons  for  the  revision.  Of  these  he 
mentions  three:  first,  the  fact  that  the  old  version 
contains  quite  a  number  of  obsolete  words,  or 
of  words  whose  signification  has  so  completely 
changed  since  the  Bible  was  translated  that  the 
ordinary  reader  is  sure  to  be  misled  by  them; 
second,  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Bible  have  been  discovered  since  our 
translation  was  made,  so  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  text  is  far  ampler  than  that  which  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  authors  of  King  James’s  version; 
third,  that  the  “  translators  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  a  great  many  instances,  misunderstood 
the  sense.”  Of  these  three  reasons  the  second  is, 
no  doubt,  the  most  conclusive. 

The  fact  that  the  true  text  of  the  Bible  can  only 
be  known  by  comparing  a  great  number  of  old 
manuscripts,  and  noting  their  agreements  and 
their  variations,  and  taking  the  reading  which, 
on  the  whole,  has  the  most  authority  in  its  favor, 
is  a  fact  which  is  not  universally  understood. 
Many  persons  suppose  that  the  good  men  who 
translated  the  Bible  out  of  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek  in  1611,  had  before  them  a  single  copy 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  and  a  single 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek;  and  that  all 
they  had  to  do  was  simply  to  turn  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  into  readable  English.  Instead  of  this 
let  us  see  what  thp  problem  was  that  confronted 
them  : 

1.  There  were  at  that  time  in  existence  and 
probably  known  to  the  translators  quite  a  number 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  manuscripts,  some  of  them 
several  hundred  years  old,  others  of  more  recent 
date.  No  two  of  these  manuscripts  were  alike; 
in  many  small  particulars,  and  in  some  important 
ones,  they  differed  one  from  another. 

2.  There  were  also  in  existence  at  that  time 
several  printed  editions  of  the  original  text.  Of 


the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  the  transla¬ 
tors  had  editions  printed  by  at  least  four  different 
editors.  These  printed  editions  had  been  made 
up  by  their  editors  from  those  old  manuscripts. 
In  determining  what  they  would  print  the  editors 
had  been  obliged  of  course  to  use  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  among  the  differing  manuscripts. 

3.  The  translators  had  versions  of  the  Bible 
printed  in  Spanish,  French,  Italian  and  German 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  consult. 

4.  Several  English  translations  had  already 
been  made,  chief  among  which  were  those  known 
as  the  Bishop’s  Bible  and  the  Geneva  Bible.  In¬ 
deed  the  work  that  our  translator’s  were  commis¬ 
sioned  to  do  wassimply  to  revise  the  Bishop’s  Bible. 
The  first  of  the  rules  under  which  they  proceeded 
was  this :  “  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church, 
called  the  Bishop’s  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as 
little  altered  as  the  truth  of  the  original  will  per¬ 
mit.”  Another  of  their  rules  was  as  follows: 
“These  [English]  translations  to  be  used  when 
they  agree  better  with  the  text  than  the  Bishop’s 
Bible,  viz:  Tyndal’s,  Matthew’s,  Coverdale’s, 
Whitchurch,  Geneva.” 

Such,  then,  were  the  materials  with  which  they 
went  to  work.  Taking  the  Bishop’s  Bible  they 
compared  it  with  the  other  English  translations, 
with  the  versions  in  the  modern  European  lan¬ 
guages,  and  with  the  printed  Greek  and  Hebrew 
texts.  If  the  English  translations  did  not  agree 
they  looked  at  the  printed  editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  texts;  if  the  editions  differed,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  they  probably  referred  to  the 
old  manuscripts,  and  when  the  manuscripts  did 
not  agree  they  were  obliged  to  use  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  which  was  most  trustworthy. 

As  the  result  we  have  a  translation  in  many  re¬ 
spects  admirable,  but  which  later  scholarship  has 
shown  to  he  in  many  respects  inaccurate.  To 
correct  these  inaccuracies  our  present  revisers  are 
at  work.  What  advantages  have  they  over  the 
translators,  or  rather  the  revisers,  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  ? 

1.  They  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  than  King  James’s 
men  knew.  In  many  passages  where  the  earlier 
translators  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  original 
they  will  correct  the  mistakes. 

2.  Instead  of  possessing  a  few  “  manuscripts, 
mostly  of  secondary  importance,”  the  revisers 
of  the  present  day  have  a  vast  number  of  copies, 
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some  of  them  much  more  perfect  and  trustworthy 
than  any  that  were  known  to  the  scholars  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  three  oldest  and  best 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  the  three  upon  which 
all  scholars  chiefly  rely,  were  not  in  the  hands  of 
King  James’s  men.  To  these  the  present  revisers 
have  access.  Nearly  a  thousand  manuscripts  of 
the  Gospels  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence, 
and  as  many  more  for  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  These  manuscripts  have  been  faithfully 
studied  by  scholars  during  the  last  hundred  years ; 
the  variations  have  been  compared,  and  some 
degree  of  certainty  has  been  reached  as  to  what 
the  true  reading  is  in  most  of  the  disputed  pas¬ 
sages.  The  result  of  this  critical  study  has  been, 
as  Professor  Abbot  says,  “  a  steadily  growing 
agreement  of  the  best  critics  ”  in  regard  to  what 
is  the  true  text  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  and  by  far  the  most 
important  question  that  translators  of  the  Bible 
have  to  answer  is,  What  is  the  Bible  ?  Where 
shall  we  find  the  very  words  that  were  written  by 
prophets  and  evangelists  and  apostles  ?  That  was 
the  first  question  that  King  James’s  men  had  to 
answer.  That  is  the  first  question  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  revisers.  And  it  is  plain  that  the  present  re¬ 
visers  have  within  their  reach  the  knowledge 
which  will  enable  them  to  give  this  question  a  far 
more  intelligent  and  satisfactory  answer  than  King 
James’s  men  could  have  given.  It  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  they  know  tenfold  more  about  the 
whole  subject  than  the  earlier  revisers  knew ;  and 
it  is  no  flattery  to  them  to  say  that  they  are  just 
as  devout  and  conscientious  in  their  work  as  their 
predecessors  were. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  those  who  really 
prize  the  word  of  inspiration  and  wish  to  know 
what  it  is,  would  rejoice  in  the  work  that  these 
learned  and  godly  men  are  doing.  We  know 
that  they  will  make  no  rash  changes  in  the  text 
of  the  Bible;  we  know  that  they  will  not  alter 
a  word  unless  there  is  clear  and  satisfactory 
proof  that  it  is  the  wrong  word;  hut  when  they 
have  such  proof  then  they  ought  to  make  the  alter¬ 
ation.  What  we  want  to  know  is  just  what  Mat¬ 
thew  or  Paul  or  Luke  or  John  wrote, — not  what 
some  blundering  copyist  of  the  dark  ages  reported 
him  as  writing.  We  shall  not  he  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain,  after  we  get  this  revision,  that  we  have  in 
every  case  the  very  word,  hut  the  probability  will 
in  every  case  he  greatly  strengthened. 


DICKINSON’S  ENGLISH. 

One  thing  our  Bible  revisers  know  enough  to 
abstain  from  attempting;  they  will  not  undertake 
to  improve  the  English  of  the  old  version.  The 
words  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  among 
them,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Chambers,  would  probably  he 
assented  to  by  all  of  them:  “  It  is  neither  preju¬ 


dice  nor  thoughtlessness  which  affirms  this  hook 
to  be  the  first  of  English  classics.  Indeed  its 
pages  speak  for  themselves.  In  simplicity  and 
strength,  in  the  union  of  Saxon  force  and  Latin 
dignity,  in  idiomatic  ease  and  rhythmic  flow 
they  have  no  superior.” 

This  is  not  the  narrow  judgment  of  a  devotee; 
literary  men  of  all  faiths  and  of  no  faith  agree 
in  pronouncing  the  Bible  a  model  of  literary  ex¬ 
cellence.  Mr.  Huxley,  who  is  himself  a  master 
of  style,  says,  ‘‘It  is  written  in  the  noblest  and 
purest  English,  and  abounds  in  exquisite  beauties 
of  mere  literary  form .  ’  ’  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  are  equally  positive  in  their  praise. 
Indeed  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  that  our 
English  Bible  has  conferred  upon  the  people  who 
have  read  it  is  the  influence  that  it  has  had  upon 
the  language,  in  preserving  it  from  corruption. 
“  Perpetually  in  the  hands  of  the  people,”  says 
Dr.  Chambers,  “  used  in  public  and  private  wor¬ 
ship,  resorted  to  in  all  controversies,  employed  in 
schools  and  education,  in  short,  a  daily  compan¬ 
ion  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  it  has  so  shaped 
the  tastes  and  judgments  of  men  that,  however 
for  a  time  misled,  they  were  always  in  the  end 
recalled  to  the  older  and  better  model,  and  re¬ 
newed  their  adhesion  to  the  pure  “  well  of  English 
undefyled.” 

The  revisers  will  not,  therefore,  try  to  improve 
the  style  in  which  the  Bible  is  written.  They 
will  change  only  those  words  that  are  clearly 
unauthorized  and  they  will  put  in  their  places,  so 
far  as  they  can,  words  that  they  can  find  in  the 
Bible  itself;  in  all  their  changes,  “  they  will  pre¬ 
serve  as  far  as  possible  the  very  form  and  spirit 
of  the  existing  Bible.” 

The  high  estimate  which  is  placed  by  them, 
and  by  most  sensible  men,  upon  the  English  of  the 
Bible  has  not,  however,  been  universally  held. 
Now  and  then  a  tidal  wave  of  euphuism  or  tur- 
gidity  has  swept  over  our  literature,  big  words 
and  stilted  expressions  have  come  into  fashion, 
and  the  victims  of  this  verbal  epidemic  have 
sometimes  been  filled  with  a  great  disgust  for  the 
simple  Saxon  style  of  the  Bible,  and  have  cried 
out  for  a  new  translation. 

One  of  the  worst  cases  of  this  distemper  was  that 
of  the  Rev.  Rodolphus  Dickinson,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Episcopal  church  in  this  country  who,  so 
long  ago  as  1833,  made  up  his  mind  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  English  Bible  was  no  longer  to  be  endured  on 
account  of  its  inelegance,  and  set  about  making 
a  new  translation.  This  is  the  way  he  discourses 
about  it,  in  his  preface: 

“  The  lapse  of  centuries  has  produced  a  rev¬ 
olution  in  the  English  language,  requiring  a  cor¬ 
respondent  change  in  the  version  of  the  Script¬ 
ures:  and,  I  may  add,  that  the  errors  in  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  the  harsh  and  indelicate  expres¬ 
sions,  dispersed  through  the  generally  adopted 
text,  demand  amendment.  The  style  of  that 
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translation,  regarding  either  its  propriety,  or 
purity,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  obsolete.  There  is 
much  inelegance  and  inaccuracy,  in  the  selection 
of  words,  the  structure  of  sentences,  and  in 
every  compartment  (sic)  of  composition.  Ele¬ 
mentary  expressions,  individual  and  complex 
phrases  of  various  description,  pervade  it,  un¬ 
known  to  the  existing  advanced  state  of  litera¬ 
ture.  If  they  were  admissible,  at  the  period  of 
that  publication,  it  is  sufficient  to  aver,  that  they 
are  now  exploded.” 

Mr.  Dickinson  now  breaks  forth  in  a  panegyric 
upon  “  the  existing  advanced  state  of  literature  ” 
and  so  forth:  “  The  mansions  of  refinement  are 
less  haunted  by  the  spectres  of  decayed  or  impov¬ 
erished  learning.  Cultivated  life  extensively  re¬ 
coils  from  the  familiar  survey  of  relics  that  belong 
to  the  quiet  of  the  tomb.  They  are  fast  ceasing  to 
deface  the  exquisite  elegance  of  the  literary  and 
theological  landscape.  Luminaries  more  efful¬ 
gent  enlighten  and  adorn  the  summits  of  the 
social  state.  A  renewed  lustre  illumines  the 
vales,”  and  so  on.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
advancement,  Mr.  Dickinson  thinks  that  it  is 
high  time  we  had  a  more  melliflous  and  magnilo¬ 
quent  Bible.  “  While  various  other  works,  and 
especially  those  of  the  most  trivial  attainment, 
are  diligently  adorned  with  a  splendid  and  sweetly 
flowing  diction,  why  should  the  mere  uninterest¬ 
ing  identity  and  paucity  of  language  be  so  exclu¬ 
sively  employed  in  rendering  the  word  of  God  ? 
Why  should  the  Christian  Scriptures  be  divested 
even  of  decent  ornament  ?  Why  should  not  an 
edition  of  the  heavenly  institutes  be  furnished  for 
the  reading  room,  saloon  and  toilet,  as  well  as  for 
the  church,  school  and  nursery  ?  for  the  literary 
and  accomplished  gentleman  as  well  as  for  the 
plain  and  unlettered  citizen?”  If  “the  train  of 
selfish,  ordinary  composuists  ”  (sic)  should  pre¬ 
vent  this  consummation,  Mr.  Dickinson  predicts 
that  “  the  heavenly  balm  will  be  extensively  un¬ 
tried;  and  the  deprivation  may  cause  many  a 
valuable  patient  to  be  successively  visited  by  the 
lethargy  of  spiritual  death.” 

This  dire  calamity  he  will  do  what  he  can  to 
avert.  Therefore  he  offers  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  A  few  quotations  from  it  are 
quoted,  by  way  of  showing  the  Revision  Com¬ 
mittee  how  not  to  do  it. 

“  Broods  of  vipers!  who  has  privately  admon¬ 
ished  you  to  fly  from  the  approaching  vengeance! 
Produce,  therefore,  the  appropriate  fruit  of  ref¬ 
ormation  !  ” 

“When  thou  art  beneficent,  let  not  thy  left 
hand  be  conscious  of  what  thy  right  hand  per¬ 
forms.”  “  Contemplate  the  lilies  of  the  field  how 
they  advance.” 

“  Seek  first  the  empire  of  God,  and  the  integrity 
he  requires,  and  these  things  shall  be  superadded 
to  you.  Be  not,  therefore,  anxious  for  to-morrow; 
since  that  will  claim  correspondent  attention.” 


“  At  that  time  Jesus  took  occasion  to  say,  I 
entirely  concur  with  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  because  having  concealed  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  intelligent,  thou  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes.” 

“  Then  his  disciples  approaching  said  to  him, 
Art  thou  conscious  that  the  pharisees  were 
offended  when  they  heard  this  observation?  But 
he  answering  said,  Every  plantation  which  my 
heavenly  Father  has  not  cultivated  shall  be  ex¬ 
tirpated.  And  Peter  replying  said  to  him.  Eluci¬ 
date  this  parable.” 

“His  master  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  good 
and  prudent  servant!  You  was  faithful  in  a 
limited  sphere.  I  will  give  you  a  more  extensive 
superintendence;  participate  in  the  happiness  of 
your  master.” 

“  Now  Jesus,  replete  with  the  Holy  Spirit  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Jordan . And  his  renown 

pervaded  all  the  adjacent  country.  And  he  in¬ 
structed  in  their  synagogues  with  universal  ap¬ 
plause.” 

“  Salt  is  salutary;  but  if  the  salt  has  become 
vapid,  how  can  it  be  restored  ? 

“  Moreover  there  was  a  Pharisee  whose  name 
was  Nicodemus  a  senator  of  the  Jews.  He  came 
to  Jesus  by  night  and  said  to  him,  Teacher,  we 
know  that  thou  art  an  instructor  emanated  from 
God ;  for  no  one  can  achieve  these  miracles  which 
thou  performest  unless  God  be  with  him.  Jesus 
answered  and  said  to  him.  Indeed  I  assure  you 
that  except  a  man  be  reproduced  he  cannot  real¬ 
ize  the  reign  of  God.  Nicodemus  says  to  him, 
How  can  a  man  be  produced  when  he  is  mature  ? 
Can  he  again  pass  into  a  state  of  embryo  and  be 
produced  ?  Jesus  replied,  I  most  assuredly  de¬ 
clare  to  you  that  unless  a  man  be  produced  of 
water  and  of  the  spirit  he  cannot  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God . Be  not  surprised  that  I  an¬ 

nounced  to  thee,  ye  must  be  reproduced.” 

“His  brothers  therefore  said  to  him,  Remove 
hence  and  repair  to  Judea  that  the  disciples  also 
may  see  the  works  that  thou  performest.  For  no 
one  does  anything  in  obscurity  while  he  himself 
wishes  to  be  in  celebrity.” 

“  For  this  the  Father  loves  me,  because  I  give 
up  my  life  to  be  afterwards  resumed.  No  one 
divests  me  of  it  but  I  personally  resign  it.  I  have 
authority  to  surrender  it,  and  I  have  authority  to 
resume  it.” 

“  There  are  numerous  apartments  in  my  Fa¬ 
ther’s  temple;  if  notl  would  have  informed  you.” 

“  For  corporeal  exertion  is  of  minor  advantage; 
but  piety  is  advantageous  in  all  respects,  having 
a  promise  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  life.” 

“This  is  a  correct  remark  that  if  a  man  ar¬ 
dently  wishes  a  spiritual  superintendency,  he 
earnestly  desires  an  honorable  employment.” 

“  And  he  said  to  me,  it  is  accomplished.  I  am 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  commencement  and 
the  termination.” 
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These  resplendent  gems  of  speech  have  been 
selected  at  random  from  the  fascinating  pages 
of  this  wonderful  book.  Writing  equally  fine  can 
be  found  in  almost  every  paragraph.  Of  course 
the  man  who  perpetrated  this  thing  honestly 
thought  that  he  was  doing  the  church  a  great 
service;  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  making  of 
himself  a  laughing-stock.  The  Johnsonian  infla¬ 
tion  must  have  been  at  its  height  when  he  was 
learning  to  write,  and  his  style  is  an  extreme  il¬ 
lustration  of  its  ridiculous  pomposity.  Johnsonese 
had  its  day,  but  the  people  were  soon  as  sick  of 
it  as  they  were  of  the  Continental  currency,  and 
willing  enough  to  come  back  to  plain  English. 
And  while  they  have  in  their  hands  a  book  like 
the  Bible,  no  stilted  or  tawdry  fashion  of  speech 
can  ever  long  prevail. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 

“  Say  not  in  thy  heart,”  quoth  the  wise  man, 
“  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these.” 

“But  why  not  say  it  in  the  heart.”  demands 
our  distinguished  friend,  Doctor  Paulo  Post,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Preterite,  “  and  why  not  out  with 
it  too?  for  it  is  true.” 

Doctor  Paulo  is  one  of  those  theologians  who 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  believing  the  Bible, 
but  who  really  believe  only  the  unpleasant  things 
that  they  find  in  the  Bible.  The  hopeful  and 
cheering  words  that  it  contains  are  unto  them 
“  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleas¬ 
ant  voice  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument;  ” 
they  hear  them  but  neither  their  beliefs  nor  their 
hopes  are  influenced  by  them.  If  they  are  true, 
it  is  only  in  some  transcendental  and  far-away 
sense  that  they  are  true.  Therefore  such  a  word 
as  this  of  the  wise  man  is  a  stumbling  block 
to  them,  and  they  can  only  get  rid  of  it  as  the 
good  Scotch  parson  was  wont  to  get  rid  of  the 
tough  texts  that  he  encountered  in  his  expository 
sermons.  “My  brethren  ”  he  would  say,  “  This 
is  an  obscure  passage, — a  very  obscure  passage. 
Let  us  look  the  difficulty  boldly  in  the  face — and 
pass  on!” 

Why  is  it  that  a  great  many  good  people  like 
Doctor  Paulo  Post  will  persist  in  believing  that 
the  days  in  which  they  live  are  the  worst  days 
that  ever  were  ?  Is  it  a  silly  and  morbid  vanity 
of  experience  that  makes  them  think  so  ?  Is  it 
the  same  trait  of  human  nature  as  that  which 
leads  people  to  boast  of  their  hurts  and  their  ail¬ 
ments;  that  incites  reformed  inebriates  to  outdo 
one  another  in  picturing  the  degradations  into 
which  they  had  fallen  ?  Is  it  a  spirit  akin  to  that 
of  the  small  boy  who,  when  a  juvenile  epidemic 
was  raging  in  his  school  district,  was  chop-fallen 
enough  until  it  had  reached  his  home,  and  then 
came  to  school  in  triumph  crying  out,  “  My  little 
brother’s  got  the  mea-sles!” 

Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  this  dismal  doc¬ 


trine,  it  finds  little  confirmation  in  history.  Those 
good  old  times  to  which  it  is  always  pointing  us 
prove,  upon  a  more  careful  inspection  of  them,  to 
have  been  much  less  white  than  they  are  painted. 
In  politics  there  was  bribery  and  corruption ;  in 
war-times  there  were  swindling  contracts;  in 
finance  all  manner  of  knaveries;  in  the  church 
grave  scandals;  in  society  shocking  vices.  Many 
of  the  patriots  were  only  patriotic  for  a  consider¬ 
ation,  and  there  were  scurvy  specimens  among 
the  saints.  Of  course  there  were  pure  and  upright 
men  in  those  times;  the  world  is  never  left  with¬ 
out  a  godly  seed;  but  they  were  no  better  than 
the  best  men  now-a-days,  and  the  bad  elements 
in  our  society  are  more  than  matched  by  tbe  bad 
elements  of  those  good  old  times.  It  is  only  by 
fixing  our  eyes  on  all  that  is  evil  in  our  social  life 
and  all  that  is  good  in  the  social  life  of  former 
generations  that  we  can  hold  fast  to  the  faith  of 
Doctor  Paulo. 

Let  us  test  this  pessimistic  theory  in  a  field 
where  statistics  can  be  furnished.  It  is  hard  to 
measure  morals;  the  standards  are  not  easily 
applied.  But  the  devotees  of  the  good  old  times 
always  assume  not  only  that  the  moral  condition 
of  society  is  worse  now  than  in  the  former  genera¬ 
tions,  but  that  the  race  is  degenerating  physically; 
that  our  fathers  lived  longer  and  more  healthily 
than  we  do.  Of  that  the  Church  of  the  Preterite 
is  abundantly  convinced.  “  Of  course  it  must 
have  been  so,”  they  will  tell  you.  “  Our  fathers 
lived  much  simpler  lives  than  we  live;  their  hab¬ 
its  were  more  regular;  they  were  not  in  a  constant 
whirl  of  excitements;  they  were  not  addicted  to 
the  extravagances  and  luxuries  that  are  destroy¬ 
ing  our  lives:  of  course  they  must  have  lived 
longer.  Besides  they  were  better  than  we  are; 
and  long  life  is  not  only  one  of  the  rewards  prom¬ 
ised  to  the  righteous,  it  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  virtuous  living;  therefore  they  must  have  been 
healthier  than  we  and  must  have  spent  more  days 
upon  the  earth.” 

That  reasoning  seems  entirely  conclusive,  no 
doubt;  but  it  happens  that  there  are  figures  at 
band  by  which  we  can  test  it.  Dr.  Edward  Jar¬ 
vis  of  Boston— who  is  not  a  Preterist  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  but  who  takes  hold  of  the  future 
with  a  faith  that  glorifies  his  gray  hairs, — has 
been  at  the  pains  to  collect  the  statistics  from  old 
bills  of  mortality  and  life  tables  and  annuity  re¬ 
ports,  and  city  registers,  and  here  are  some  of 
them: 

Not  including  the  mortality  from  the  plague, 
the  annual  mortality  in  London  two  hundred 
years  ago  was  one  in  twenty  of  the  living.  In¬ 
cluding  those  from  the  plague  the  deaths  were 
one  in  twelve  and  a  half  of  the  living.  Now  the 
rate  is  only  one  in  forty-two. 

In  France, in  1781, the  deaths  were  one  in  twenty- 
five.  In  the  five  years,  1861  to  1865,  the  annual 
rate  was  one  in  forty-three. 
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Eighty-eight  years  ago  the  mortality  in  Berlin 
was  one  in  twenty-eight;  it  is  now  one  in  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half. 

The  rate  in  Dublin  was  one  in  twenty-two  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  one 
in  thirty-eight  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  mortality  decreased 
two-fifths  from  1720  to  1820. 

In  Boston,  from  1728  to  1752  the  deaths  every 
year  were  one  in  twenty-one  of  the  living:  in  the 
twenty  years,  1840  to  1805,  they  were  only  one  in 
forty-two. 

We  have  neglected  some  of  Dr.  Jarvis’s  frac¬ 
tions  and  have  sometimes  condensed  his  language ; 
but  these  specimen  figures,  out  of  a  great  mass 
of  statistics  which  he  furnishes,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  truth  respecting  the  increase  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  It  is  proved  therefore  that  in  the  good 
old  times  people  were  not  so  healthy  as  they  are 
in  these  times  and  did  not  live  nearly  so  long. 
And — let  us  see — what  was  that  argument  ?  That 
long  life  is  a  proof  and  a  reward  of  virtue  ?  But 
how  does  it  apply  to  these  figures  ?  And  what  is 
the  inference  from  it  respecting  the  comparative 
morality  of  old  times  and  new  ?  We  will  not 
push  this  argument,  for  we  do  not  think  it  would 
be  fair;  but  we  hereby  serve  notice  on  Doctor 
Paulo  Post  and  the  rest  of  the  Church  Preterite 
that  they  had  better  not  use  it  any  more.  It 
proves  quite  too  much  for  them.  And  it  may  be 
that  if  they  will  give  a  little  careful  study  to  the 
history  of  the  good  old  times  they  will  find  that 
the  belief  in  the  superior  morality  of  the  men  of 
a  former  generation  is  no  better  founded  than  the 
belief  in  their  longevity. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  GARRISON. 

In  the  career  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  one  or 
two  important  lessons  are  conveyed  to  such  as 
have  wisdom  to  understand  them. 

The  first  is  the  truth  that  it  is  the  idealists— 
the  men  of  ideas  rather  than  the  men  of  expedi¬ 
ents— who  really  move  the  world.  It  has  become 
the  fashion  of  late  in  certain  quarters  to  ridicule 
ideas.  What  we  want,  say  the  critics  of  The  Na¬ 
tion  and  their  school,  is  better  administration. 
The  sentimentalists  can  do  nothing  for  us;  their 
day  is  past;  send  us  men  who  can  contrive  better 
political  methods;  men  who  can  revise  the  tariff, 
organize  the  civil  service,  reconstruct  the  elec¬ 
tion  laws;  if  we  are  to  escape  from  the  ills  that 
now  threaten  us  it  will  be  by  the  invention  of  new 
and  improved  political  machinery. 

There  is  much  truth  in  all  this.  The  need  of 
wiser  administration  is  obvious  enough.  Yet  there 
is  still  and  there  always  will  be  room  for  the  men 
of  ideas  as  well  as  the  men  of  expedients.  As 
Mr.  Freeman  writes  in  the  Princeton  Review : 
“  The  plain  truth  is  that  in  order  to  be  practical, 


in  order  to  do  real  work  in  the  world,  a  man  must 
be  what  is  called  sentimental.  That  is  to  say,  he 
must  recognize  the  facts  of  man’s  composite  na¬ 
ture.  He  must  understand  that  men’s  feelings, 
their  hopes,  their  memories,  their  loves,  their 
hatreds,  in  a  word  their  sentiments  go  for  a  great 
deal  in  human  affairs,  and  that  a  policy  which 
puts  them  out  of  sight  is  not  a  practical  policy. 
He  must  understand  further  that  man  is,  after 
all,  a  moral  being,  and  that  right  and  wrong  are 
things  which,  to  put  it  on  no  higher  ground,  can¬ 
not  be  safely  left  out  of  sight.”  The  proposition 
to  make  of  statesmanship  a  simple  matter  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  to  send  the  idealists  to  the  rear  is 
not,  then,  a  wise  one. 

The  fact  is  that  the  men  who  bring  about  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  society  are  the  men  of  ideas. 
Mr.  Garrison  was  such  a  man.  It  may  even  be 
said  that  he  was  a  man  of  one  idea.  That  idea 
was  the  wrongfulness  of  human  slavery.  All 
that  he  did  was  to  give  expression  to  this  idea; 
to  keep  saying  persistently,  incessantly,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  that  slavery  was  wrong,  and 
that  every  slave  ought  immediately  to  be  set  free. 
It  was  an  unwelcome  truth,  but  it  was  truth; 
and  by  and  by  the  people  were  forced  to  attend 
to  it.  Ideas  will  make  their  wTay,  if  only  some 
one  can  he  found  to  utter  them.  The  fact  that 
“the  foolishness  of  preaching”  is  after  all  a 
mighty  force  in  human  affairs,  never  had  a 
grander  demonstration. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  no  manager.  He  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  machinery  of  politics.  He  knew  very 
little  about  what  are  called  the  arts  of  practical 
statesmanship.  But  he  stood  by  his  ideas;  and 
in  his  simple  fidelity  to  them  he  has  achieved 
more,  and  left  a  broader  mark  upon  the  history 
of  our  country  than  any  dozen  of  the  astute 
“practical”  statesmen  who  have  been  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Another  lesson  of  his  life  is  that  great  things 
can  be  done  without  the  use  of  the  ballot.  Mr. 
Garrison  refused  to  vote;  not  until  slavery  was 
abolished  would  he  exercise  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 
Hewaswronginthis;  but  his  example  shows  that 
one  does  not  need  to  be  a  voter  in  order  to  wield 
a  mighty  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
The  women  who  demand  the  suffrage  (and  whose 
demand  we  do  not  oppose)  may  see  in  the  career 
of  Mr.  Garrison  the  proof  that  they  are  not  now 
destitute  of  political  power. 

Finally  the  truth  contained  in  the  last  sentence 
of  Mr.  Freeman  quoted  above  finds  in  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son’s  life  an  impressive  illustration.  The  fact 
that  man  is  a  moral  being  and  that  right  and 
wrong  are  the  main  things  with  which  he  has  to 
do,  was  the  fact  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  all  Mr. 
Garrison’s  work.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of 
ideas,  but  he  was  chiefly  a  man  of  moral  ideas. 
His  moral  intuitions  were  the  source  of  his  power. 
His  message  was  the  simple  statement  of  the  dil- 
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ference  between  right  and  wrong.  It  will  be  well 
for  our  politicians,  and  our  theologians  too,  when 
they  recognize  the  fact  that  the  ethical  test  is  the 
supreme  test  of  all  their  .theories  and  all  their  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  that  nothing  can  abide  which  does 
not  endure  this  test.  Systems  of  government  and 
systems  of  doctrine  which  contradict  the  funda¬ 


mental  truths  of  morality  are  certain  to  be  over¬ 
thrown,  no  matter  how  firmly  they  may  be 
grounded  in  historic  precedent.  No  force  is 
needed  for  their  destruction  but  the  clear  word 
of  some  true  witness  for  the  eternal  justice.  And 
that  clear  word  God  will  in  his  own  time  surely 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  some  man  to  speak. 


LITERATURE. 


Dr.  Warren  has  written  a  book1  on  what  is 
commonly  called  the  “  Second  Coming  ”  of  Christ 
that  ought  to  be  useful.  The  general  term 
commonly  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to 
describe  the  “  coming  ”  of  the  Lord  is  the  one 
that  he  has  made  the  title  of  his  book;  and  it 
means,  as  he  correctly  insists,  the  Presence  and 
not  the  Coming.  The  doctrine  of  the  book  may 
best  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  author:  “  The 
Parousia  of  Christ  is  his  abiding  Presence  among 
men  in  the  exercise  of  his  Messianic  offices  of 
King,  Life-giver  and  Judge.  Those  offices  are 
three  in  their  aspect  only,  as  relating  to  different 
departments  of  his  administration;  in  reality 
they  are  one,  constituting  that  glory  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  Father  in  reward  for  his  humilia¬ 
tion  and  sufferings.  The  Parousia  commenced 
when,  after  his  ascension  to  his  throne  he  began 
to  come  or  be  manifested  to  men  in  the  mighty 
acts  performed  by  him.  His  threefold  offices 
are  executed  simultaneously,  running  parallel 
with  each  other  through  all  time.  Their  consum¬ 
mation  will  be  the  complete  restoration  of  this 
world  to  holiness  and  happiness.  Their  duration 
will  be  forever.” 

Dr.  Warren  puts  much  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  Christ  himself  and  all  his  apostles  represent 
the  Parousia  as  at  hand.  In  a  passage  which 
describes  this  august  event  our  Lord  says  : 
“  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  generation  shall 
not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.”  And 
the  fact  that  the  apostles  expected  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Lord  is  revealed  in  all  their  writ¬ 
ings.  The  theory  that  they  were  mistaken  about 
this  Dr.  Warren  rejects  with  warmth  ;  he  finds 
their  words  fulfilled  in  his  theory  of  the  Parousia. 
Christ  has  been  present  in  the  world,  as  King, 
Life-giver,  and  Judge,  ever  since  his  ascension; 
literally  present,  too,  and  not  figuratively;  per¬ 
sonally  present,  and  not  representatively.  That 

1  The  Parousia:  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Scripture 
Doctrines  of  Christ's  Second  Coining  ;  His  Reign  as 
King ;  The  Resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and  The 
General  Judgment.  By  Israel  P.  Warren,  D.  D. 
Portland  :  Hoyt,  Fogg  &  Donham. 


he  can  be  both  literally  and  personally  present 
without  being  clothed  in  garments  of  flesh  the 
author  finds  it  easy  to  believe. 

To  the  objection  that  the  terms  of  the  predic¬ 
tions  respecting  the  Parousia  are  not  met  by  his 
view  of  the  event,  since  they  call  for  certain  as¬ 
tonishing  physical  prodigies,  Dr.  Warren  replies 
in  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  on 
“  The  Costume  of  the  Parousia,”  a  chapter  which 
we  devoutly  wish  could  be  read  by  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  our  churches  who  are  so  constantly  en¬ 
snared  by  the  imagery  of  the  Bible,  and  who,  in 
insisting  upon  ‘‘taking  it  just  as  it  reads  ”  are 
very  apt  to  be  led  into  all  manner  of  extrava¬ 
gances.  The  following  words,  found  in  this 
chapter,  are  well  worth  transcribing  here: 

‘  ‘  I  shall  doubtless  be  told  by  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  more  sensuous  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  that  I  am  detracting  from  the  awful 
grandeur  with  which  they  invest  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  But  it  seems  to  me  far  otherwise.  For 
is  not  the  spiritual  even  greater  than  the  mate¬ 
rial  ?  .  .  .  To  blot  out  the  sun  and  stars ;  to 

display  a  shining  form  amid  the  clouds ;  to  shake 
the  heavens  with  crashing  thunderbolts;  to  let 
loose  the  imprisoned  fires  of  the  earth  and  melt 
it  again  to  ancient  chaos,  is  but  to  exert  a  phys¬ 
ical  omnipotence,  the  lowest  form  of  power;  but 
to  set  up  a  kingdom  of  holiness  in  the  hearts  of  a 
sinful  race,  a  kingdom  of  ideas  and  principles 
regnant  over  the  free  wills  of  men,  which  in  the 
face  of  every  motive  natural  to  the  corrupt  heart, 
or  originating  in  an  evil  world,  or  urged  by  the 
presence  of  darkness  holds  on  its  conquering  way 
from  age  to  age,  subduing  not  only  individual 
souls  but  opinions,  customs,  laws,  philosophies 
and  all  the  forces  that  move  society  and  the 
world,  is  to  exert  a  grander  power,  an  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  a  higher  nature  and  ampler  resources  and 
a  more  godlike  beneficence.  It  is  only  because 
we  are  so  much  creatures  of  sense,  and  have  at¬ 
tained  to  so  little  spiritual  discernment,  that  we 
are  ever  most  impressed  with  outward  glare  and 
noise.” 

When  Dr.  Warren  undertakes  to  work  out  his 
scheme  in  detail,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  make 
room  in  it  for  all  the  Scripture  which  is  generally 
quoted  as  bearing  upon  the  subject;  some  of  his 
explanations  of  Scripture  and  some  of  his  inter¬ 
pretations  of  prophecy  will  be  questioned,  and  in 
various  minor  points  his  theory  will  fail  to  com- 
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maud  the  credence  of  many  of  his  readers;  but 
in  its  main  features  it  is  so  much  more  rational 
than  either  of  the  current  theories  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  that  those  who  have  not  become 
partisans  of  these  theories  will  be  likely  to  wel¬ 
come  it  as  throwing  a  good  deal  of  light  on  a 
dark  subject. 

Another  compilation1  of  the  papers  of  Dr. 
Hodge  has  been  made  by  his  son  and  successor. 
These  are  brief  analyses  of  discourses  doctrinal 
and  practical  delivered  on  Sunday  afternoon  to 
the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  which 
he  was  so  long  the  most  distinguished  instructor. 
There  are  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  of  these  “skeletons,”  and  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  they  cover  the  whole  held  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  and  duty.  Dr.  Hodge’s  analytical  method 
is  well  exhibited  in  them,  and  one  can  obtain 
from  them  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  system 
of  theology  which  he  taught.  The  volume  will 
have  great  interest  for  the  students  of  Princeton 
and  for  those  ministers  who  accept  the  type  of 
theology  which  Dr.  Hodge  taught,  and  may  be 
useful  to  those  of  them  who  have  moral  courage 
enough  to  refrain  from  appropriating  ready-made 
“  plans.”  There  is  reason  to  fear,  however,  that 
the  book  will  prove  the  innocent  occasion  of  much 
laziness  and  larceny.  Dr.  Hodge’s  example 
should  be  a  testimony  against  both  these  sins. 
He  was  an  honest  thinker  and  a  faithful  work¬ 
man.  His  editor  says  of  these  discourses:  “Al¬ 
though  designed  to  meet  no  eye  but  bis  own 
these  analyses  are  fully  written  out,  and  are  com¬ 
plete  in  all  their  articulations.  And  although  his 
audience  was  completely  changed  every  three 
years  it  appears  that  he  never  used  the  same 
preparation  twice,  but  prepared,  even  after  he 
had  passed  his  eightieth  year,  a  new  paper  for 
each  conference.”  This  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  conscientious  industry.  The  mau  who  works 
in  this  way  will  keep  his  freshness  and  vigor,  as 
Dr.  Hodge  kept  his,  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cook  is  marching  on.  The  sixth 
volume2  of  his  series  of  “Boston  Monday  Lect¬ 
ures”  now  invites  the  reader,  and  there  are,  we 
suppose,  not  less  than  three  more  in  preparation, 
the  fruits  of  the  last  winter’s  work.  Such  fecun¬ 
dity  is  something  marvelous;  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  most  prolific  period  bould  scarcely  have 
published  so  rapidly,  yet  Sir  Walter  wrote  novels 
and  did  not  undertake  philosophy  or  science. 
These  lectures  on  Marriage  are,  like  all  Mr. 
Cook’s  lectures,  earnest  and  eloquent.  With  the 
end  that  he  has  in  view,  the  purification  of  wed¬ 
lock,  and  the  protection  of  the  family,  no  good 
• - 

iConference  Papers.  By  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

2Marriage,  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By 
Joseph  Cook.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 


man  can  quarrel;  and  the  method  that  he  takes 
to  attain  it  is  the  method  which  it  is  natural  for 
him  to  employ.  For  ourselves  a  treatment  some¬ 
what  less  dramatic  would  have  been  more  con¬ 
vincing;  we  must  own  that  Pliny’s  Villa  ceases  to 
be  impressive  before  we  see  the  last  of  it.  But 
there  are  diversities  of  tastes,  and  the  audience 
that  heard  these  lectures,  and  that  is  again  vouched 
for  in  the  “Publisher’s  Note,”  was  undoubtedly 
moved  by  this  representation.  It  has  occurred  to 
us  in  reading  that  if  this  method  is  a  good  one  it 
might  be  made  still  more  effective  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  upon  the  stage  of  a  model  of  Pliny’s  Villa 
and  of  figures  representing  the  various  characters 
who  are  admitted  to  it.  Mrs.  Jarley  could  give 
Mr.  Cook  some  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the 
management  of  this  part  of  the  entertainment. 
Mr.  Cook  has  several  tilts  with  his  critics  in  these 
lectures ;  once  he  kept  his  audience  “  after  the  dox- 
ology  had  been  sung  ”  to  give  one  of  them  a 
roasting.  The  running  head  over  the  pages  that 
contain  this  castigation  reads  curiously  —  “A 
Supreme  Affection  between  Two.” 

Mr.  Newton’s  Essays1  show  us  a  busy  alert 
and  vivacious  intellect  taking  hold  of  current 
questions  with  honest  purpose,  and  giving  us  as 
the  result,  if  not  the  final  philosophy  of  them,  at 
least  fair  working  hypotheses  for  their  practical 
management.  Mr.  Newton  belongs  to  what  is 
called  the  Broad  Church  party  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  country,  a  very  different  party 
from  the  one  in  England  bearing  the  same  name. 
His  doctrinal  views  are  substantially  those  called 
Evangelical,  though  some  of  the  Orthodox  tenets, 
as,  for  example,  the  substitutionary  theory  of  the 
atonement,  and  the  doctrine  of  endless  punish¬ 
ment  are  not  held  with  great  rigor.  The  bio¬ 
graphical  essays,  upon  Savonarola,  Edward  Irv¬ 
ing,  Lacordaire,  and  “  Representative  men  of  the 
English  Church,”  of  whom  he  names  Keble, 
Marsh,  and  Robertson,  are  pleasing  sketches,  and 
the  papers  entitled  “  Causes  of  Heresy,”  and 
“The  Narrowness  of  Breadth ’’are  good  temp¬ 
ered  discussions  of  important  topics  of  the  time. 

A  fresh  and  delightful  book  2  is  “  Wild  Life 
in  a  Southern  Country.”  The  title  may  mislead, 
for  the  “  Southern  Country”  is  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  most  care¬ 
ful  and  sympathetic  study  of  nature  in  all  the 
aspects  which  it  presents  in  that  locality.  The 
writer  takes  his  readers  out  of  doors  with  him, 
and  introduces  them  to  birds  and  beasts  and 
fishes  and  insects,  to  flowers  and  brooks  and 
clouds  and  fields  aud  woods  and  plains,  and  to 

JEssays  of  To-Day  ;  Religious  and  Theological. 
By  William  Wilherforce  Newton.  Boston:  A.  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Co. 

2Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  Country.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers. 
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the  children  of  nature  that  he  finds  among  the 
country  folk.  His  observation  is  wonderfully 
sharp  and  accurate;  the  habits,  the  gestures,  the 
movements  of  the  living  creatures  are  all  familiar 
to  him,  and  he  teaches  you  to  see  and  to  enjoy 
the  curious  and  wonderful  things  that  every¬ 
where  offer  themselves  for  study.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  pedantic  about  his  teaching;  his  style  is 
simple  and  straightforward;  it  is  to  the  things 
that  he  is  showing  you  and  not  to  himself  that  he 
keeps  your  attention.  Of  course  the  book  is  of 
less  value  to  American  than  to  English  readers; 
many  of  the  creatures  and  plants  that  he  studies 
are  unknown  to  us;  the  larger  number  are,  how¬ 
ever,  familiar, — some  of  them  under  other  names; 
and  in  teaching  the  habit  of  observation  the  book 
will  have  great  value.  For  summer  reading  in 
the  country  nothing  could  be  better;  the  sharpen¬ 
ing  that  it  will  be  sure  to  give  the  perceptions  of 
its  readers  will  greatly  increase  the  enjoyment 
and  profit  of  outdoor  life. 

Mr.  Stockton’s  extravaganza1  will  be  a  de¬ 
lightful  summer  book.  The  fun  is  irresistible; 
and  although  the  humor  has  the  American  qual¬ 
ity  of  exaggeration,  there  is  method  in  the  non¬ 
sense,  and  the  various  fortunes  of  green  house¬ 
keepers  in  the  country  are  hit  off  in  a  laughable 
way.  Pomona  is  a  decided  character;  her  man¬ 
agement  of  the  house  during  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  was  a  triumph  of  domestic  genius,  and  the 
story  of  her  wedding  tour  is  better  than  many 
of  the  tales  of  chivalry.  This  book  puts  Mr. 
Stockton  in  the  front  rank  of  American  hu¬ 
morists. 

A  wholesome  English  story'1  for  children  is 
“  The  Little  Brown  Girl,”  by  Esme  Stuart.  The 
little  folks  who  appear  in  it  are  real  children, 
some  of  them  bad  enough  to  serve  as  impressive 
warnings  but  none  of  them  incorrigible.  The 
sentiment  of  the  book  is  genuinely  Christian,  and 
it  is  not  a  love  story;  add  it  to  your  list  for  the 
Sunday-school  library. 

Miss  Whately,  an  English  missionary  in 
Egypt,  has  written  a  little  book3  of  Egyptian 
sketches,  intended  for  children  but  not  beneath 
the  notice  of  their  elders.  It  is  an  intelligent 
account,  by  one  who  has  long  been  a  resident  of 
Egypt,  of  the  social  life  of  that  land  at  the  present 
time.  The  collectors  of  books  for  Sunday-school 
libraries  are  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  low 
prices  at  which  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com¬ 
pany,  the  publishers  of  this  volume,  are  offering 
their  publications.  The  books  of  this  series,  of 

1  Rudder  Grange.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

2The  Little  Brown  Girl.  By  Esme  Stuart.  New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 

■Tetters  from  Egypt.  By  Mary  L.  'Whately.  New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 


from  175  to  300  pages,  are  retailed  for  sixty-five 
cents  each. 

Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke  is  a  good  story  teller, 
as  the  readers  of  the  Sunday  Afternoon 
know;  and  his  last  book1  proves  that  he  knows 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  younger  people.  Our 
oldest  colony  affords  an  ample  field  for  the 
raconteur  ;  from  the  days  of  Captain  John  Smith 
and  Nathaniel  Bacon  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  there  is  no  lack  in  Virginian 
history  of  romantic  and  stirring  episodes;  and 
Mr.  Cooke  seems  to  have  made  a  wise  selection 
among  them,  and  to  have  described  them  not 
only  with  spirit  but  with  fidelity.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  book  for  boys,  and  especially  for  Northern 
boys,  who  must  not  be  allowed  to  forget  the 
patriotic  record  of  the  South  in  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  verdict  of  Mr.  Southey  and  the  fine  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  Mrs.  Gustafson  both  fail  to  convince 
us  that  “  Maria  del  Occidente  ”  was  a  great  poet. 
Indeed  the  failure  of  the  poem2  now  reprinted  to 
attain  popularity  in  its  day  does  not  appear  to  us 
anything  wonderful;  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
meet  a  different  fate  if  it  were  given  to  the  world 
to-day.  It  contains  good  lines  and  fair  stanzas; 
Egla’s  Song  in  the  last  Canto  is  fine;  the  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Southey  is  poetical;  hut  the  greater 
part  of  the  poem  is  rather  dreary;  the  art  is  slip¬ 
shod,  the  phraseology  is  stilted,  the  story  is 
tedious.  Mrs.  Gustafson’s  ardent  appreciation  is 
contagious;  she  has  done  all  that  could  be  done 
to  rehabilitate  “Zophiel;”  nevertheless,  we  do 
not  expect  to  see  the  poem  become  a  classic. 

Two  more  volumes3  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  papers 
have  been  collected.  The  first  of  these  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  discussions  of  various  important  ques¬ 
tions  respecting  the  foreign  relations  of  England. 
One  article  printed  anonymously  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  in  1870  discusses  the  relations  of 
“Germany,  France  and  England”  in  that  crisis 
with  great  breadth  and  moderation.  Two  other 
papers — one  upon  “The  Hellenic  Factor  in  the 
Eastern  Problem,”  and  the  other  upon  “Monten¬ 
egro  ”  will  be  found  of  general  interest.  The 
fourth  volume  contains  discussions  of  matters 
historical  and  speculative,  of  which  a  long  critique 
upon  “  Ecce  Homo,”  and  two  controversial  essays 
upon  “  The  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion  ”  are  especially  valuable. 

IStories  of  the  Old  Dominion  :  From  the  Settle¬ 
ment  to  the  End  of  the  Revolution.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

2Zophiel ;  or  the  Bride  of  Seven.  By  Maria  del 
Occidente  (Maria  Gowan  Brooks.)  Edited  by  Zadel 
Barnes  Gustafson.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

3Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  1851-1877.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P.  Yol.  Ill,  Foreign. 
Vol.  IV,  Historical  and  Speculative.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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I. 

Although  the  sun  had  not  set,  Ruth  lit 
the  great  lamp  in  the  light-house  tower  at 
six  o’clock  that  afternoon,  for  clouds  had 
been  piling  up  in  the  southern  horizon  for 
an  hour,  and  little  scuds  were  beginning  to 
dance  over  the  sea  in  a  way  that  foreboded 
storm.  As  she  went  up  the  stone  stairs  she 
said  to  herself  that  her  father’s  boat  was 
sure  to  be  in  sight  from  the  high  windows. 
The  light-house  keeper  had  sailed  with  his 
wife  over  to  Half-Moon  bay  just  before 
noon  with  a  load  of  escalops,  and  Ruth  had 
been  anxiously  expecting  their  return  since 
four  o’clock.  When  she  saw  the  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  waves  unflecked  by  a  single  sail 
she  had  a  moment  of  terror,  then  began  to 
reflect  that  after  all  they  might  have  been 
tempted  to  remain  to  supper  at  her  grand¬ 
father’s,  and  in  that  case  were  not  likely  to 
have  set  out  afterwards  in  the  face  of  a 
September  gale.  She  lit  the  lamp,  watched 
its  steady  flame  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
be  certain  she  had  trimmed  it  well,  then 
went  down.  While  she  was  up  in  the  tower 
the  skies  had  grown  more  threatening.  She 
now  ran  along  the  rocks  to  the  farthest 
point  and  scanned  anew  the  great  heaving 
plain  of  waves  for  the  object  of  her  quest. 
Away  in  the  south  great  fringed  purple 
clouds  had  heaved  up  until  they  canopied 
the  whole  heavens,  and  beneath  was  an 
ominous  black  band  which  foreboded  a 
squall.  While  she  stood  watching  suddenly 
there  came  a  great  glare  over  the  waters 


from  the  west;  the  clouds  had  opened  to 
the  sunset  and  the  conflagration  flared  up  to 
the  zenith  and  sent  a  dull  crimson  flush  over 
the  sea.  It  had  no  effect  of  brightening 
the  look-out,  merely  threw  gloomier  reflec¬ 
tions  into  the  unlit  stretches  of  watery  dis¬ 
tance,  and  made  the  wild  waste  of  ocean 
seem  fantastic  and  strange.  The  illumina¬ 
tion  lasted  but  five  minutes ;  then  the  leaden 
walls  shut  down  again  over  the  west  and 
everything  grew  black  and  gray. 

“  I  wish  they  would  come,”  said  Ruth, 
aloud.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  a  boat 
nearing  her  from  the  wild  and  tossing  w7aves. 
Along  the  base  of  the  rocks  the  surges  began 
to  roar,  hoarse,  loud  and  ominous,  and  the 
“  sea-dogs  ”  along  the  point  threw  off  the 
spray  as  the  swell  broke  over  them. 

“  Oh,  they  will  stay  all  night,”  Ruth  ex¬ 
claimed  with  decision.  “Father  would 
never  let  mother  be  out  in  such  weather.” 

Suddenly,  while  she  stood  peering  out  to 
sea  and  thinking  how  swiftly  the  darkness 
was  descending,  her  eyes,  alert  for  the 
merest  speck  of  white,  caught  sight  of 
something  shadowy  and  vague  in  the  hori¬ 
zon.  It  moved ;  it  must  be  a  boat.  Her 
father  and  mother  wTere  returning  !  At  the 
same  instant  a  puff  of  wind  cooled  her 
cheek;  the  waters  beneath  her  felt  it  and 
became  fiercely  agitated ;  then  began  to  hiss 
and  roar.  The  increasing  tumult  of  sounds 
brought  a  message  of  disaster.  Ruth  was 
frightened  and  would  have  run  into  the 
house,  but  felt  that  she  must  stay  and  dis- 
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cover  whether  or  not  it  was  her  father’s  boat 
in  the  offing.  She  could  not  keep  her  feet, 
however ;  the  squall  burst  so  furiously  that 
she  was  compelled  to  throw  herself  on  her 
face  and  clutch  at  the  jagged  rocks  with 
both  hands.  For  a  moment  she  believed  it 
was  all  over  with  her,  for  she  was  deafened 
by  the  rush  of  sound,  while  torrents  of  rain 
came  sweeping  along  with  the  gale,  drench¬ 
ing  her  to  the  skin.  It  was  just  a  question 
for  a  time  of  how  long  she  could  hold  on ; 
for  besides  the  tempest  and  the  rain,  the 
surges  broke  over  her  with  hissing  masses 
of  foam.  She  waited  for  a  lull  before  she 
tried  to  move. 

Presently  the  gale  stopped,  as  if  to  gather 
breath.  There  was  a  long  sough  and  only 
the  waves  thundered.  She  started  up  and 
stood  terror-stricken  and  anxious,  gazing 
out  into  the  plunging  waves.  Was  that  a 
sound  ?  Was  it  a  cry  ?  If  that  glimpse  she 
had  had  of  a  white  dancing  speck  in  the 
distance  just  as  the  squall  broke  had  been 
her  father’s  boat,  what  had  become  of  it  ? 
bio  boat  could  live  in  such  a  sea.  She  shud¬ 
dered  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  black  depths 
between  the  plunging  waves.  It  could  not 
be  that  her  father  had  actually  ventured 
out  with  such  a  tempest  gathering  in  the 
south ! 

But  then  came  again  that  strange  sound 
in  the  air  which  was  not  the  wind  nor  the 
wraves, — something  not  unlike  a  cry. 

“Father,”  she  screamed,  “father,  is  it 
you  ?  ”  blothing  but  the  deafening  tumult 
answered  her. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  a  nearer  sound, 
and  turning  saw  her  little  brother  Davy 
tottering  along  the  rocks  towards  her.  She 
went  to  him,  gathered  him  up  in  her  arms 
and  carried  him  back  to  the  house,  while  he 
wept  as  if  his  heart  would  break  in  his  ter¬ 
ror  at  having  been  left  so  long  alone  and 
in  his  joy  at  seeing  her  again.  She  tried  to 
cheer  herself  by  making  an  effort  to  com¬ 
fort  him.  She  shut  the  door  and  with  it 
left  behind  her  some  of  the  angry  roar  of 
the  sea.  She  changed  his  wet  clothes,  then 
sat  down  by  the  fire  with  Davy  on  her  knee, 
telling  him,  over  and  over  again,  that  she 
might  convince  herself,  about  her  father 
and  mother’s  staying  all  night  at  grandma’s 


in  Half-Moon  bay,  and  about  how  they 
would  return  joyfully  the  next  morning. 

But  all  the  while  that  sound  she  had 
heard  like  a  cry  found  a  strange  echo  in  her 
heart  and  brain.  Again  and  again  she 
went  to  the  door  and  listened.  It  was  now 
dark  as  midnight ;  the  storm  still  raged 
furiously  in  the  blackness,  and  each  time 
that  she  put  her  head  outside  floods  of  rain 
drove  her  back.  She  gave  Davy  his  supper 
and  put  him  to  bed.  When  he  said  his 
prayers  she  bade  him  add  a  petition  for  the 
safety  of  his  father  and  mother. 

“  But  they  are  safe,  Ruth,  ain’t  they?”  the 
little  fellow  asked  with  big  eyes. 

“  Yes,  they  are  safe,  my  darling,”  Ruth 
answered.  “  God  holds  them  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand.” 

But  Davy  had  grown  anxious,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  comfort  him  with  pictures 
of  their  father  and  mother  sitting  in  the 
quaint  parlor  at  Half-Moon  bay  with  all 
grandpa’s  beautiful  things  that  he  had 
brought  back  from  over  the  sea.  At  last 
the  little  boy  dropped  asleep,  and  Ruth 
went  out  again  to  listen  for  that  voice  in 
the  air.  The  storm  was  abating.  The  rain 
came  only  in  fitful  gushes  of  great  drops ; 
the  clouds  overhead  were  parting  and  in 
the  east  could  be  seen  the  half  disk  of  the 
full  moon.  The  sea  roared  worse  than  ever, 
and  the  Lighthouse  Point  seemed  actually 
to  vibrate  as  the  great  thunders  of  the 
surges  broke  against  the  rocky  walls  on  the 
south. 

“  I  am  so  thankful  father  and  mother  did 
not  try  to  come  home,”  the  girl  said  wist¬ 
fully,  terrors  still  clutching  at  her  heart 
while  she  stood  there  gazing  out  and  think¬ 
ing  what  that  cruel  sea  might  have  enfolded. 
It  looked  indeed  like  a  black  pall  of  death. 
But  Ruth  felt  the  wickedness  of  indulging 
fanciful  fears.  She  went  back  to  the  house, 
sat  down  at  her  mother’s  table  with  the 
lamp  on  the  window-sill  and  began  to  mend 
the  pile  of  stockings  lying  in  the  basket. 
How  the  casements  rattled  1  How  the  waves 
roared !  It  fretted  her  to  sit  still,  but  she 
resolutely  forced  herself  to  work  steadily 
until  the  whole  week’s  mending  was  fin¬ 
ished.  That  accomplished,  she  had  a  sense 
of  freedom  to  indulge  the  weakness  of  long- 
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ing  and  curiosity  which  had  given  her  a 
constant  impulse  to  go  to  the  door  and  look 
and  listen.  She  ran  out. 

The  storm  had  passed.  The  gale  had 
sunk  to  a  zephyr.  The  moon  shone,  but 
the  waves  were  doing  their  worst  and  still 
raged  and  roared  and  plunged  like  mad 
creatures.  She  seemed  to  see  a  black  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  shining  line  of  the  moon’s  path. 
Her  heart  hammered  in  her  ears.  Some¬ 
thing  there  certainly  was  staggering  in  a 
drunken  fashion  in  the  trough  of  the  sea ; 
something  not  unlike  the  phantom  of  a  boat 
with  a  trailing  sail.  She  gave  a  terrible 
cry: 

“Father!  Father!” 

Some  indefinable  sound  came  in  reply. 
She  had  not  a  moment  of  indecision,  but 
dashed  towards  the  shed,  drew  out  a  pair  of 
oars  and  a  rope,  and  dragging  them  behind 
her  hurried  down  to  the  little  breakwater  in 
the  cove  where  the  light-house  keeper’s  skiff 
was  kept.  It  was  lying  deep  down  almost 
to  its  gunwale  and  half  full  of  water,  toss¬ 
ing  a  little  as  it  felt  the  pulse  of  the  heavy 
swell.  She  drew  it  to  the  shore,  found  the 
basin  and  baled  it  out.  It  seemed  an  end¬ 
less  task,  but  she  never  paused.  That  done 
she  laid  the  oars  and  the  coils  of  rope  inside, 
pulled  up  the  anchor  and  jumped  in  herself, 
and  in  two  moments  more  was  rowing 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  the  mid-sea  off 
the  point.  She  could  do  little  at  first  ex¬ 
cept  to  keep  the  boat  righted,  making  it 
take  the  waves  squarely  as  it  rose  and  sank 
with  them.  Now  and  then  it  reeled  and 
staggered  and  lost  headway,  hut  dashing 
the  salt  water  from  her  eyes  Ruth  labored 
at  the  oars  with  her  young,  stout  arms. 
She  had  not  rowed  for  nothing  all  these  ten 
years  since  her  father  made  her  a  present  of  a 
little  skiff  of  her  own ;  and  her  head  did  not 
grow  giddy  with  the  heave  of  the  bay.  She 
felt  besides  the  intensity  of  a  resolute  pur¬ 
pose,  and  could  not  have  faltered  while  her 
heart  beat. 

Meanwhile,  a  young  man,  who  had  been 
upset  in  the  squall  and  had  clung  for  almost 
three  hours  to  the  edge  of  his  boat,  bruised, 
exhausted,  with  the  waves  rising  and  falling 
around  him,  began  to  feel  that  his  strength 
was  fast  leaving  him  and  his  senses  too. 


He  had  little  snatches  of  sleep  or  trance 
when  all  sorts  of  visions  came  to  his  mind. 
When  he  was  awake  he  forced  himself  to 
call  out.  At  first  he  had  cried  with  plenty 
of  energy,  but  now  his  voice  sounded  hollow 
and  faint  in  his  own  ears. 

When  he  heard  Ruth’s  cry  it  seemed  an 
echo  of  his  own.  He  listened  dreamily. 
He  did  not  see  the  boat  until  it  was  close 
upon  him. 

“Father!  father!”  cried  the  young  voice. 
“  Here ’s  the  rope.  Tie  it  around  you.  I 
can’t  get  any  nearer.” 

He  roused  himself  a  little.  He  was  a 
good  swimmer,  and  now  let  go  his  drowning 
clutch  and  swam  stiffly  over  to  the  skiff 
and  the  next  moment  clambered  feebly  over 
the  side. 

“  Thank  God !  Thank  God !  ”  said  Ruth. 
She  dared  not  leave  her  oars.  “  Thank 
God!  You’re  safe,  father!  Now  tell  me 
that  you  left  mother  in  Half-Moon  bay.” 

The  young  fellow  had  sunk  down  on  the 
wet  floor  of  the  boat  but  now  looked  up  and 
the  moonlight  struck  his  face. 

“Why,  it’s  not  father,”  said  Ruth  gazing 
at  him  with  amazement. 

“  No,”  he  answered  faintly.  “  I ’m  not 
your  father.  But  I  thank  you— I  thank 
you  for  saving  me.”  His  face  was  pallid 
and  there  was  a  cut  across  his  forehead. 
It  seemed  to  Ruth  at  first  that  she  had  made 
some  terrible  mistake  and  deserted  her  father 
to  save  this  stranger. 

Her  heart  fluttered  and  her  energies  sank  a 
little.  Then  she  remembered  that  her  par¬ 
ents  were  certain  to  have  stayed  in  Half- 
Moon  bay.  So  she  put  her  strength  to  her 
oars  and  rowed  back  again,  wondering  all 
the  while  whether  the  man  who  lay  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  so  white  and  rigid  in  the 
moonlight,  were  indeed  living  and  breathing 
or  already  dead. 

II. 

David  Hadden  brought  his  wife  home 
to  the  light-house  next  morning  an  hour 
after  sunrise.  He  was  a  prudent,  sensible 
man,  willing  to  trust  his  little  girl  in  an  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  all  through  the  storm  the  night 
before  had  looked  out  of  the  window  from 
Half-Moon  hay  at  Sickle’s  Point  Lightfeeling, 
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sure  that  Ruth  and  Davy  were  safe  in  the  stone 
cottage  below.  His  boat  danced  on  the  short 
waves  as  he  sailed  back  ;  a  breeze  blew  out 
from  the  main-land  and  broke  up  the  swell 
left  by  yesterday’s  storm,  and  the  whole  sea 
was  bright  with  mad  little  white-caps  chasing 
each  other.  Ruth  stood  on  the  little  stone 
pier  as  he  rounded  the  point,  Davy  clinging 
to  her  dress  and  waving  his  hand. 

When  the  light-house  keeper  heard  what 
had  befallen  his  daughter  in  his  absence  he 
put  his  arms  about  her  and  blessed  her,  then 
looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

“  And  father  said  in  his  prayer  last  night 
‘  God  save  the  poor  fellows  on  the  sea  in 
this  storm,’  ”  he  added.  “  I  did  n’t  know 
then — I  did  n’t  know.” 

“  It  seems  so  strange  to  think,”  said  Ruth 
looking  with  some  emotion,  first  at  her  father 
and  then  at  her  mother,  “  that  if  I  had  not 
been  so  anxious  about  you,  he  might  have — ” 

“  Yes,”  said  David  Hadden,  finishing  her 
sentence,  “  he  would  surely  have  been 
drowned.  He  couldn’t  a'  held  on  much 
longer  by  your  account,  and — ” 

“  I  want  to  see  him,”  said  Ruth’s  mother  ; 
and  they  all  hurried  up  the  rocks  together. 

The  young  man  whose  life  Ruth  had  saved 
lay  up  in  the  little  tower  chamber  where  the 
boy  cousins  slept  when  they  came  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  visit  at  the  light-house.  He  had  re¬ 
vived  a  little  on  reaching  the  shore,  and  had 
been  able  with  the  girl’s  assistance  to  creep 
up  the  bank  to  the  cottage,  and  afterwards 
to  get  to  bed  unaided.  But  the  long  strug¬ 
gle  in  the  water,  the  cold  and  wet,  and  above 
all  the  horrible  ordeal  of  watching  hours  for 
help  and  seeing  only  death  approaching  had 
worn  him  out.  This  morning  he  was  tossing 
with  fever  and  his  mind  wandered,  present¬ 
ing  confused  and  distorted  images  of  his 
danger  and  suffering. 

The  hearts  of  the  light-house  keeper  and 
his  wife  went  out  to  him  at  once.  He  was 
a  handsome  young  fellow  of  twenty-four, 
broad  shouldered,  long-limbed,  blonde  haired 
and  blue  eyed.  The  Haddens  were  all  pale, 
thin,  dark  people,  with  melancholy  faces 
lighted  by  intensely  brilliant  eyes,  and  the 
fair-faced  stranger  seemed  a  creature  from 
a  brighter  world.  They  were  simple  people, 
the  Haddens.  David  had  been  light-house 


keeper  since  the  first  year  of  his  marriage, 
and  thus  living  apart  from  the  actual  busy 
world,  he  and  his  wife  and  children  knew 
and  thought  little  about  it,  except  as  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  evil-doers  from  which  they  were 
glad  to  hold  themselves  apart.  Both  David 
and  his  wife  were  Scotch  Presbyterians  of 
the  most  inflexible  type,  holding  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  original  sin,  fore-ordination,  free¬ 
will  and  eternal  punishment.  Four  times  a 
year  they  went  ten  miles  into  the  main-land 
to  church  ;  on  other  occasions  David  prayed, 
read  the  Scriptures  and  expounded  to  his 
family.  His  religious  teachings,  although 
perplexed  and  obscured  by  rambling  illus¬ 
trations,  and  somewhat  over-enriched  by 
quotations  from  Scripture,  taught  the  ever¬ 
lasting  security  of  those  who  fear  and  obey 
the  divine  will  and  the  dangers  of  those  who 
erred  and  went  astray.  Ruth  had  felt  from 
her  earliest  childhood  that  the  Almighty 
held  her  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  that 
His  care  and  mercy  hemmed  her  in  on  every 
side.  This  protection  had  been  almost  pal¬ 
pable  and  visible  the  night  of  the  storm  as 
she  crossed  the  roaring  seas  in  a  mere  cockle¬ 
shell  boat  to  rescue  this  stranger.  He  was 
to  her  mind,  and  to  the  minds  of  David 
Hadden  and  his  wife,  the  being  for  whose 
preservation  Heaven  in  its  providence  had 
infused  strength  into  her  arms  and  energy 
into  her  heart. 

When  the  young  fellow  gained  conscious¬ 
ness  he  gave  his  name  as  James  Keith.  He 

had  set  out  from - the  day  of  the  squall, 

he  said,  and  had  expected  to  spend  the  night 
at  Half-Moon  bay,  when  his  boat  capsized  off 
Sickle’s  point. 

Ruth  used  to  look  at  him  with  a  certain 
thrill  of  exultation  and  thankfulness  as  he 
grew  better  and  gained  strength  to  crawl 
out  the  door  and  sit  on  the  stone  steps  of 
the  tower.  Occasionally  in  her  dreams  she 
had  had  a  vision  of  Keith  dead  ;  his  laughing 
blue  eyes  closed,  his  sunny  hair  tangled  with 
sea-weeds,  like  a  drowned  man  she  had  once 
seen  washed  up  by  the  tide.  Bnt  here  he 
was  alive  and  she  had  saved  him !  Every 
day  brought  returning  color  to  his  cheek  as 
he  breathed  the  invigorating  breezes  of  the 
point,  where,  even  on  the  stillest  day,  there 
is  always  a  wind  that  strikes  the  face  like  a 
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blow  and  makes  the  blood  tingle.  He  was 
silent  and  weak  at  first  and  cared  to  do  little 
more  than  gaze  at  the  wide  autumn  seas. 
All  the  sounds  and  sights  at  Sickle’s  point 
are  of  the  ocean.  The  promontory  stretches 
far  out  into  the  Atlantic,  connected  with  the 
main-land  only  by  a  stony  causeway  over 
which  in  the  highest  tides  the  surges  often 
break.  Keith  seemed  to  find  a  strange  rest 
in  watching  the  great  heaving  plain  of  waves 
which  glassed  every  change  of  the  upper 
skies.  It  seemed  enough  for  him  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  was  safe ;  the  mere  sense  of  safety 
was  a  kind  of  passion  to  be  felt  with  grate¬ 
ful  tears. 

Ruth  and  he  spoke  little  together  in  the 
early  days  of  his  convalescence.  He  was 
silent  and  dreamy  and  the  young  girl  was 
shy.  He  had  more  to  say  to  Mrs.  Hadden, 
whom  he  soon  began  to  treat  with  a  frank 
filial  affection.  The  good  woman  busy 
among  her  household  affairs  found  zest  and 
pleasure  in  exchanging  little  harmless  jests 
with  the  young  fellow,  whose  health  she 
watched  with  real  maternal  solicitude.  He 
did  not  throw  off  the  effects  of  his  sickness 
at  once  and  had  a  relapse  after  the  least  im¬ 
prudence,  so  that  she  was  justified  in  many 
a  warning  and  prohibition.  David  Hadden 
was  little  at  home  nowadays  but  was  busy 
oystering  over  at  Half-Moon  bay.  When 
he  did  join  his  household  he  found  a  relief 
from  the  everlasting  quiet  and  monotony  of 
his  life  in  having  this  frank-faced  young 
fellow  as  an  inmate.  Two  or  three  times 
Keith  suggested  that  he  ought  to  be  leaving 
them,  but  the  notion  was  received  with  such 
disfavor  that  he  resigned  it  with  a  smile  and 
a  few  winning  words  of  his  deep  gratitude 
and  thankfulness. 

Keith  was  certainly  a  pleasant,  engaging 
fellow,  well-educated  too  and  had  seen  the 
world.  He  seemed  disinclined  to  say  much 
about  his  past  life,  but  when  pressed  by  Da¬ 
vid  Hadden  told  a  frank  story  of  his  career. 
He  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 
had  been  sent  to  school  by  a  maiden  aunt 
until  he  was  eighteen,  then  had  taken  a  po¬ 
sition  in  a  bank  in  P - .  This  position  he 

had  kept  until  three  months  before,  when 
owing  to  losses  of  the  bank  they  had  been 
compelled  to  reduce  their  number  of  clerks, 


and  since  then  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  and 
had  been  staying  at  the  seaside.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  sailing  alone  by  himself, 
and  the  day  of  the  squall  had  ventured  out 
farther  than  usual,  so  far,  that  when  the 
weather  became  threatening  it  seemed  easier 
to  run  into  this  coast  than  try  to  return. 

This  account  of  his  life  broke  down  the 
last  barriers  to  David  Hadden’s  full  inter¬ 
est  and  affection.  Here  was  a  young  man, 
an  orphan,  a  waif  in  the  world  as  it  were, 
with  neglected  religious  education,  and  un¬ 
disciplined  by  strict  and  rigid  adherence  to 
the  infallible  dogmas  of  the  kirk.  Keith 
listened  with  interest  and  respect  to  the 
light-house  keeper’s  prayers  and  readings 
and  discourses,  and  met  every  suggestion 
toward  new  aims  and  endeavors  toward  a 
Christian  life  with  sincere  wishes  that  he 
might  become  something  stronger  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  had  ever  been.  He  had,  be¬ 
sides,  once  or  twice,  hours  of  deep  abase¬ 
ment  and  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness  which 
went  far  to  convince  the  Haddens  that  it 
was  a  genuine  change  of  heart  that  was 
moving  him.  In  every  way,  thus,  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  their  sympathies  and  their  affec¬ 
tions,  and  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  their 
thoughts  and  enlarged  their  quiet,  prosaic 
lives. 

One  day  late  in  October  Ruth  had  gone 
at  low  tide  down  the  rocks  after  crabs. 
Davy  was  with  her  and,  his  legs  bare  almost 
to  his  waist,  scrambled  about  the  shallow's 
with  a  little  scoop-net  which  he  worked 
with  irrepressible  hopefulness  but  the  scanti¬ 
est  results.  Ruth,  too,  had  bared  her  feet, 
and  stepping  daintily  from  stone  to  stone, 
had  picked  up  a  basket-full  of  sprawling 
crabs  from  the  mud.  This  done,  she  went 
back  to  the  rocks,  carefully  dried  her  blue 
veined  feet  and  put  on  her  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings.  While  she  sat  there  Keith  came  stroll¬ 
ing  down  the  point  and  looked  long  and 
fixedly  at  the  little  creature.  Her  head 
with  its  short  rings  of  dark  hair  was  un¬ 
covered,  and  the  breeze  sweeping  freshly 
over  her  played  with  the  little  curls,  rough¬ 
ening  them.  She  wore  a  dark  blue  wroolen 
dress,  cut  in  the  plainest  fashion  by  her 
mother,  who  had  no  guide  to  her  scissors 
save  the  round  lines  of  the  girl’s  form,  but 
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it  fitted  neatly  over  the  slight,  childish  fig¬ 
ure.  She  had  grown  pretty  of  late  ;  Keith 
could  see  that.  She  was  less  pale  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  the  flushed,  now  forever  coming 
and  going  on  her  cheeks,  softened  and 
brightened  her  whole  face ;  her  eyes  were 
always  beautiful,  but  had  grown  wistful  in 
their  expression  ;  and  her  lips  were  more 
eloquent  of  sweetness  than  of  old.  When 
she  saw  Keith  she  looked  up,  smiling  and 
coloring. 

“I  did  find  some  soft-shell  crabs,”  said 
she.  “  Mother  said  ’twas  too  late  for  them 
and  that  we  could  have  no  more  this  year. 
I  am  so  glad — you  are  so  fond  of  them.” 

Keith  said  nothing,  only  continued  to 
look  at  her.  At  the  full  glance  of  his  bold 
blue  eyes  a  vivid  emotion  dyed  her  face. 
She  rose  hastily. 

“  Come,  Davy,”  she  called. 

Keith,  advancing  along  the  rocks,  came  up 
to  her  and  grasped  both  her  hands. 

“  Ruth  !  Ruth  1  ”  said  he  gazing  down  at 
her,  his  own  features  alive  with  ardor. 
“  Ruth  !  ”  he  said  again  ;  “  my  savior,  my 
love !  ”  He  stooped  and  kissed  her  on  the 
lips.  No  words  were  spoken  by  either  of 
them  for  a  long  time.  Then  Ruth  said, 

“  I  must  go  home  now,  Mr.  Keith.” 

“  Call  me  James,”  he  returned  with  fond 
peremptoriness. 

She  looked  in  his  face  for  a  moment  and 
smiled,  then  said  firmly, 

“  Come,  James  !  ” 

He  took  up  the  basket  of  crabs  and  led 
her  along  the  rocks,  holding  her  by  the 
hand.  When  they  were  eating  the  crabs  at 
supper-time,  little  Davy,  by  some  association 
of  the  savory  meal  with  his  afternoon’s 
sport  called  loudly, 

“Father!  Father!” 

David  Hadden  had  just  returned  from 
Half-Moon  bay,  and  in  a  genial  mood  nodded 
encouragingly  to  his  little  boy. 

“  Well,  Davy  !  ” 

“  Father  !  Mr.  Keith  kissed  Ruth  on  the 
rocks  this  afternoon,”  cried  the  boy. 

David  Hadden  turned  his  rugged  face 
first  to  his  eldest  child,  then  to  his  guest. 
His  forehead  began  to  furrow  and  his 
mouth  to  work. 

Keith  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 


and  now  sprang  up,  strode  to  him  and  fas¬ 
tened  his  two  hands  on  the  light-house 
keeper’s  shoulders. 

“  Mr.  Hadden,”  he  cried,  “  give  me  Ruth 
for  my  wife.  I  love  her !  Ever  since  she 
saved  my  life  I  have  worshiped  her.” 

“Keep  yourselves  from  idols,”  muttered 
David  uneasily.  “  Do  not  talk  of  worship¬ 
ing  a  mere  creature.  Besides  Ruth  is  only 
a  child.” 

“  Oh,  Ruth  is  old  enough  for  me, — Ruth 
is  a  woman,”  said  the  lover. 

“  Ruth,”  cried  her  father,  “  is  this  young 
man  dear  to  you  ?  ” 

Ruth  looked  at  her  father  with  a  stead¬ 
fast  smile. 

“Father,  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart.” 

David  glanced  over  at  his  wife,  his  eyes 
filling  and  his  lips  puckering. 

“  Well,  mother?”  said  he. 

“I  have  seen  it  coming  for  many  a  day, 
father,”  Mrs.  Hadden  returned  serenely. 
“  Ruth  is  getting  to  be  a  woman,  and  if  she 
marries  why  not  give  her  to  James  whom 
God  has  sent  to  us  for  a  son,  and  whom  we 
have  grown  to  love  ?  ” 

III. 

There  was  indeed  seemingly  the  hand  of 
providence  at  work  in  bringing  these  two 
young  people  together.  Their  love  was  as 
natural  as  the  pairing  of  the  birds  in  spring, 
and  unused  although  David  Hadden  was 
to  romance,  the  charm  of  the  idyl  touched 
him.  The  engagement  was  settled  upon. 
James  was  to  remain  at  the  light-house  un¬ 
til  after  Thanksgiving,  and  then  would  go 
to  New  York  and  find  some  employment. 
The  marriage  was  not  to  take  place  until  he 
was  gaining  a  livelihood  and  had  some  sub¬ 
stantial  means  to  support  a  wife. 

Ruth  was  strangely  beautiful  in  these  happy 
days.  Her  life  had  been  all  duty,  silence, 
solitude  and  curious  musings  over  the  re¬ 
ligious  teachings  which  were  all  she  knew 
of  moral  and  social  codes.  She  had  never 
thought  of  personal  pleasure,  scarcely  realized 
that  such  hopes  and  expectations  could 
rightly  belong  to  the  scheme  of  a  Christian 
existence.  Yet  all  at  once  her  life  had  be¬ 
come  full  of  passionate  joy  and  exultant 
anticipation.  Under  almost  any  other  cir- 
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cumstances  she  might  have  been  afraid  of 
so  much  happiness  and  reflected  that  a  snare 
was  almost  certain  to  lurk  under  such  bright 
seemings.  But  this  destiny  seemed  to  be 
the  one  appointed  for  her ;  toward  which  all 
her  life  had  tended,  and  for  which  her  mind 
and  heart  had  been  shaped  and  fitted. 

The  two  young  people  were  so  happy 
in  their  engagement  and  were  so  soon  to  be 
separated,  that  Mrs.  Hadden  allowed  Ruth 
to  idle  away  much  time  in  James’s  so¬ 
ciety.  Indian  summer  came  early  and  lin¬ 
gered  almost  a  month,  and  the  two  took 
the  full  charm  of  the  hazy  days  when 
the  sea  lay  calm  and  opal-tinted,  stretch¬ 
ing  away  into  dim  horizons  on  every  side. 
Life  hitherto  had  been  a  round  of  tasks  to 
Ruth ;  so  many  hours  over  her  Bible,  so 
many  hours  over  her  house  work,  so  many 
hours  over  her  sewing,  and  scant  intervals  for 
outside  duties  which  might  have  been  called 
toil,  only  that  they  made  the  only  recrea¬ 
tion  of  the  girl’s  life.  Nowadays  she  and 
James  sat  for  hours  on  the  rocks,  hand  in 
hand,  so  happy  that  merely  to  be  near  each 
other  and  to  look  into  each  other’s  faces 
was  of  itself  a  vivid  delight.  Then  in  the 
evenings  all  the  books  in  the  house  were 
brought  out  and  James  would  read  aloud  to 
the  little  circle,  who  had  hitherto  known 
nothing  of  the  charm  of  any  stories  save 
those  found  in  the  two  testaments.  Ruth, 
flushed,  keen,  eager,  listened  and  felt 
that  she  indeed  had  begun  to  live.  Her 
only  sorrow  was  the  thought  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  before  them ;  and  even  over  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  that  played  the  rosy  flames  of  hope, 
and  allowed  her  to  dream  of  a  more  distant 
future,  when  she  shoul'd  enter  the  charmed 
life  that  James  had  pictured  for  her  many 
and  many  a  time. 

Thanksgiving  was  to  be  kept  with  osten¬ 
tatious  hospitality  at  the  light-house  this 
year.  The  grandparents  were  coming  over 
from  Half-Moon  bay  and  the  cousins  from 
the  town,  to  meet  Ruth’s  lover  and  welcome 
him  into  the  family. 

The  Saturday  before,  David  Hadden  ran 
his  boat  ten  miles  to  the  nearest  market 
town  with  a  cargo  of  the  best  oysters,  and 
returned  at  sunset  with  a  load  of  provisions 
for  the  approaching  festival.  All  the  family 


went  down  to  the  pier  to  meet  him  and  each 
toiled  up  the  rocks  with  hands  and  arms 
full  of  bundles  and  baskets.  Ruth  had  the 
Thanksgiving  turkey,  swathed  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  coquetted  all  the  way  to  the  house 
with  James  who  tried  to  take  it  from  her. 
When  they  finally  entered  the  house  she 
stored  the  light-house  keeper’s  purchases 
away  for  the  Sunday,  and  called  her  lover 
to  hang  up  the  turkey  on  a  high  nail  against 
the  pantry  cupboard. 

“  It  was  wrapped  in  six  newspapers,”  she 
exclaimed.  “  You  can  read  all  the  news  to 
us  after  supper.” 

“  Don’t  ask  me  to,”  said  James,  his  face 
darkening  a  little,  “  I  hate  news  and  news¬ 
papers.  What  a  happy  place  this  is!  I 
wish  I  need  never  go  away.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  actual  world.” 

He  took  the  turkey  and  hung  it  up,  then 
looked  at  it  and  laughed. 

“  A  noble  bird !  ”  said  he ;  “  How  I  long 
to  taste  it.” 

Ruth  was  silent  and  he  glanced  at  her: 
she  put  down  the  newspaper  she  had  opened 
and  answered  his  look  but  did  not  smile- 

“  What  is  it,  darling  ?  ”  he  asked,  for  she 
seemed  to  be  staring  blankly  at  him  as  if 
lost  in  a  world  of  fresh  thoughts. 

“  Mother  called  me,”  she  said  hurriedly, 
and  ran  away  from  him. 

James  was  disappointed.  He  intended 
to  have  stolen  one  of  his  rare  kisses  in  the 
pantry,  but  he  went  back  to  the  keeping- 
room  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  The  light¬ 
house  keeper  had  been  up  in  the  tower  and 
the  great  steadfast  lamp  was  casting  its 
beams  far  and  wide  above  them.  The 
young  fellow  had  once  quoted  Portia’s 
words  about  a  light  “shining  like  a  good 
deed  in  a  naughty  world,”  and  the  charm 
of  the  idea,  cheapened  for  so  many  peo¬ 
ple,  pleased  his  unused  sense  of  poetry  and 
always  gave  him  a  feeling  of  having  helped 
on  the  moral  universe  by  lighting  the  lamp. 
So  now  he  came  in  cheerfully,  sat  down, 
and  began  talking  about  the  events  of  his 
day. 

“  Where  is  Ruth  ?  ”  he  asked  presently. 

“  Ruth  is  crying  up  in  her  room,”  said 
Davy.  “  I  asked  her  if  she  had  been  such 
a  very  naughty  girl,  and  she  said,  ‘  I  wish 
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I  was  dead.  I  wish  we  had  both  died  that 
night ! ’  ” 

Roth  David  and  his  wife  glanced  at  the 
lover  as  if  curious  to  .know  if  the  two  had 
quarreled. 

“  Nonsense,  Davy,”  James  exclaimed 
sharply,  startled.  “Ruth  was  in  the  pan¬ 
try  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  happy  as  a  bird.” 

Mrs.  Hadden  went  upstairs  and  brought 
her  daughter  down.  Ruth  had  a  pale  face 
and  eyes  which  showed  the  effect  of  tears 
and  sat  silent  all  through  supper.  Not 
even  James  could  induce  her  to  speak  or  to 
fasten  her  averted  glance  upon  him. 

After  the  meal  was  over,  David  Hadden 
called  for  the  papers  he  had  tied  around 
the  turkey;  the  grocer  had  given  them  to 
him  he  said.  Ruth  brought  five. 

“  I  thought  there  was  a  clear  half-dozen,” 
said  her  father,  but  she  remained  silent. 

“Read  us  something,  James,”  said  David. 

“  They  say  stirring  things  have  been  going 
on  these  two  months.” 

James  felt  curiously  troubled  and  his 
heart  was  heavy  with  presentiment,  but  he 
read  through  column  after  column  of  the 
journals  until  nine  o’clock  struck.  Mrs. 
Hadden  brought  the  Bible  and  put  it  on 
the  table  by  her  husband,  and  he  read  a 
chapter,  then  falling  on  his  knees  poured 
forth  his  impassioned  evening  prayer. 

When  he  rose  he  saw  his  daughter  stand¬ 
ing  beside  him.  He  looked  at  her  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  She  was  a  slight  creature  but  her 
face  and  form  had  suddenly  gathered  force. 

“Father!”  she  cried.  “Father!”  and 
stretched  out  her  hands.  He  grasped  them 
strongly. 

“  WhD  my  daughter,”  he  said,  “  what  is 
this  ?  ” 

She  continued  to  look  at  him  with  great 
dilated  eyes  but  continued  silent.  James 
Keith  came  up  to  her  with  anxious  concern. 
She  shrank  away. 

“  What  is  wrong?  ”  asked  David  Hadden. 

“  H  James  has  vexed  you,  my  girl,  he  seems 
to  be  willing  to  make  up  again.” 

She  shuddered. 

“  Father,”  she  cried  again  in  grief-stricken 
accents.  “  Help  me  !  ” 

“  God  will  help  you,  Ruth.  As  for  me,  I 
know  not  what  you  want  me  to  do.” 


Ruth  gave  a  sort  of  cry,  and  James,  cut 
to  the  heart  by  her  indifference  to  him, 
tried  to  put  his  arm  about  her  and  support 
her.  She  wrenched  herself  away,  tottered 
across  the  room,  and  stood  there.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  her. 

“  Do  not  come  near  me,”  she  cried  warn- 
ingly.  “  Do  not  come  near  me.” 

“  Ruth,  you  are  breaking  my  heart,”  cried 
the  young  man  hoarsely. 

She  looked  at  him  long  and  fixedly,  her 
dark  eyes  blazing. 

“If  I  knew,”  she  said  at  last  with  a 
sigh. 

“Knew  what?” 

“  I  loved  you  so,”  she  exclaimed,  “  I  did 
love  you  so.” 

“And  do  you  love  me  no  more?” 
“Father,”  Ruth  cried  appealing  to  him 
forcibly.  “Tell  me  something.” 

He  waited,  his  strong  rugged  face  turned 
towards  his  child. 

lather,  she  said  humbly,  “if  I  were  to 
to  commit  a  great  sin, — not  only  a  sin 
but  a  crime, — would  you  cover  it  up, — or 
would  you — ” 

David  Hadden  interrupted  her  by  a 
gesture.  His  features  had  grown  menacing 
and  combative;  there  was  a  look  in  his  face 
as  if  he  would  not  be  trifled  with. 

“  Ruth,”  said  he,  “you  are  my  own  child, 
the  first  fruits  of  my  marriage,  but  if  you 
sinned  against  Heaven  whether  in  the  sight 
of  man  or  of  God  alone,  I  should  want  you 
to  be  punished.” 

She  uttered  a  cry  and  seemed  to  totter. 
He  regarded  her  with  an  inevitable  eye. 

“  ‘  If  thine  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out,’  ” 
he  said  in  a  stern  voice.  “And  why  should 
I  shrink  from — ” 

“Father,”  said  Mrs.  Hadden  gently, 

“  my  girl  has  not  sinned.  ’T  is  not  her  own 
trouble  but  that  of  another  she  is  feeling.” 

Ruth  turned  to  her  mother  with  a  kind 
glance. 

“  Thank  you,  mother,”  she  said  softly. 
“Please  take  father  away  for  a  while.  I 
want  to  talk  to  James.” 

David  Hadden  feeling  a  fever  of  excite¬ 
ment,  anger  and  indignation,  would  have 
demurred  but  his  wife  insisted. 

When  James  and  Ruth  were  left  alone 
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he  came  up  to  her  with  a  look  of  deep, 
dreary  self-abasement. 

“  What  was  it  you  saw  in  that  newspaper 
about  me,  Ruth  ?  ”  he  asked  her. 

“  I  will  tell  you,”  she  said  in  a  clear  in¬ 
cisive  tone,  although  her  voice  sank  to  its 
lowest.  “  On  the  sixth  of  last  September  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  James  Cameron — ” 

A  groan  burst  from  his  lips.  He  sank 
down  in  a  chair  his  arms  falling  heavily  by 
his  side. 

“A  young  man  by  the  name  of  James 
Cameron,”  pursued  Ruth,  “  altered  a  check 
from  eighty  dollars  to  eight  hundred  and 
had  it  cashed  in  the  city.  He  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket.  He  took  a  boat  and 
set  off  as  if  on  a  pleasure  excursion.  That 
night  a  terrible  storm  came  in  and  next  day 
the  boat  was  found  capsized  in  the  bay.” 

“  Ruth,”  cried  James,  “  Ruth  1  ”  But  she 
did  not  listen. 

“  Although  the  boat  was  turned  bottom 
upward,”  she  went  on  in  a  dull  voice  as  if 
her  strength  was  spent,  “by  a  singular  cir¬ 
cumstance  James  Cameron’s  overcoat,  neatly 
folded  up,  was  found  under  the  seat,  held  in 
its  place  by  the  ribs  of  the  boat.” 

He  uttered  a  cry. 

“  In  the  pocket,”  she  resumed  looking  at 
him  fixedly,  “  were  the  rolls  of  bills  just  as 
they  had  come  from  the  bank,  not  one  was 
missing.” 

“  Oh,  thank  heaven  !  ”  he  ejaculated. 
“  Thank  heaven  !  ”  In  his  relief  he  sprang 
up  and  paced  the  floor.  He  seemed  to  have 
shaken  off  a  heavy  yoke. 

“It  was  supposed,”  said  Ruth  quietly, 
“  that  the  young  man  had  been  drowned.” 

James  went  up  to  her. 

“  Ruth,”  he  said,  “  I  want  you  to  believe 
me.  It  was  but  a  momentary  impulse — 
that  crime.  There  were  eighty  dollars  due 
me  from  a  man — he  had  been  hard  to  me, 
had  never  used  me  well.  He  was  worth 

hundreds  of  thousands . The 

check  was  made  out  in  a  scrawling  hand  and 
the  last  letter  of  eighty  looked  like  a  mere 
flourish.  I  said  to  myself  that — ” 

He  broke  off.  Something  in  her  look  awed 
him.  The  task  of  explanation  was  some¬ 
thing  to  falter  at  with  those  clear  eyes  turned 
on  him. 


“  After  all,”  he  stammered,  “  nobody  lost 
by  it.  It  was  a  fortunate  night  for  me  in 
every  way.  You  picked  me  up,  Ruth,  and 
— and — luckily  the  money  was  not  on  my 
person.” 

“  You  did  not  tell  us  your  name  was  Cam¬ 
eron,  James,”  she  said  quietly. 

“No.”  He  regarded  her  wistfully.  “When 
I  came  to  my  consciousness  my  heart  was 
heavy  enough  with  my  accursed  sin.” 

Although  she  looked  at  him  he  did  not 
seem  to  meet  her  actual  gaze.  The  Ruth  he 
had  known, — the  fond,  loving  little  girl,  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  words,  his  glances,  his  ca¬ 
resses  had  vanished ;  in  her  place  was  a  stern, 
pale-faced  woman  who  was  judging  him. 

“  The  longer  this  fraud  has  gone  on,  the 
more  repulsive  it  has  been  to  me,”  said  he 
with  an  effort  to  regain  his  usual  self-poise. 
“  My  own  self-contempt  deepened  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  trust  you  all  reposed  in  me.  At 
first  I  constantly  dreaded  lest  I  should  be 
followed  and  arrested.  Then  it  all  began  to 
seem  like  a  dream.  It  grew  to  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  I  was  actually  safe, — that  I  might 
retrieve  myself  I  had  half  a  right  to  the 
name  of  Keith — it  was  my  mother’s  family 
name.  Once  or  twice  my  tongue  has  tripped 
in  talking  with  you  and  I  have  called  myself 
Cameron — ” 

“  I  know,  I  know.  It  was  that  recollection 
which  made  this  story  clear  to  me,”  said 
Ruth. 

He  felt  helpless  before  her.  Where  was 
the  old  flash  of  love,— the  keen  desire  to  read 
his  heart  and  meaning  and  answer  his 
thought  with  her  own, — the  maidenly  with¬ 
drawing  of  those  rare  eyes  ? 

“  Ruth,”  he  cried  with  vehemence,  “  do 
you  despise  me  for  all  this  ?  ” 

Her  face  was  an  image  of  wonderment  and 
wandering. 

“  Can’t  you  forgive  a  crime  like  that  ?  A 
crime  that  had  no  results, — that  actually  wrns 
no  crime.  It  hurt  no  one.  It  never  bene¬ 
fited  me.  You  don’t  know  a  fellow’s  temp¬ 
tations,  Ruth.  I  had  been  unable  to  find 
any  employment, — of  course  I  know  it  was 
wrong.” 

“Wrong?’  echoed  Ruth.  “Wrong?” 

“  Of  course  it  was  wrong  although  it  really 
amounted  to  nothing.” 
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She  turned  upon  him  almost  fiercely. 

“  Where  is  your  repentance  ?  ”  she  cried. 

“  I  have  repented.  I  do  repent.” 

“  Did  you  begin  to-repent  by  confessing 
your  sin  and  asking  to  expiate  it— expi¬ 
ate  it  with  sadness  and  pain  and  toil  ?  Or 
were  you  thankful  you  had  escaped  expos¬ 
ure?” 

He  shrank  from  her  words. 

“Don’t  be  too  rigid,  dearest,”  he  said  gently. 
“  I  have  confessed  my  baseness  now.  What 
is  there  to  expiate  ?  They  do  not  want  to 
punish  me.  They  believe  that  I  am  dead, 
hence  there  is  no  danger  of  exposure.  I 
wish,  Ruth,”  he  cried  out,  “  that  I  had  told 
you  all  this.  Often  and  often  when  we  have 
been  out  on  the  rocks  together  it  has  come 
into  my  mind  to  make  full  confession.  I 
loved  you  so  dearly  I  was  almost  ready  to 
have  you  see  my  wickedness.  And  I  hated 
my  change  of  name  so  heartily  1  It  has 
kept  me  awake  at  night  thinking  that  when 
I  came  to  marry  you,  I  could  not  offer  you 
my  real  name.  I  have  had  all  sorts  of 
schemes  about  it.  How,  at  least  this  much 
is  gained — ” 

“  Nothing  is  gained,”  she  said  brusquely, 
“all  is  lost.” 

“Lost?  No.  Nothing  is  lost.”  James 
was  regaining  his  energy ;  he  seized  her 
hand  and  held  it  in  spite  of  her  struggles  to 
be  free.  “I  do  believe,  I  shall  always  be¬ 
lieve,”  he  went  on  with  strong  feeling,  “that 
Providence  had  me  in  its  keeping  that  night. 
If  anything  else  had  happened  to  me,  if  I 
had  begun  a  new  life' under  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstances — if — if — that — that  money  had 
remained  with  me, — all  would  have  been  so 
different.  But  thrown  here  among  you  good, 
simple  people,  separated  from  actual  life, 
far  away  from  temptation,  I  suddenly  saw 
how  faulty  and  wicked  I  had  been.  I 
wanted  to  be  good — I  wanted  to  be  honest 
and  pure  that  I  might  win  you,  Ruth.  I 
felt  your  goodness.  Often  and  often  since 
we  have  been  engaged  I  have  wished  that  I 
could  go  on  living  here ;  I  have  a  dread  of 
going  away  without  you  ;  I — ” 

She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  and  there 
was  a  faint  motion  of  the  lips  as  if  she 
wanted  to  speak. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  he  asked. 


“  You  must  not  go  on  talking  in  that  way, 
James,”  said  she.  “It  is  as  if  nothing  had 
happened — nothing  had  come  between  us.” 

“  And  nothing  shall  come  between  us ! 
Ruth,  Ruth.  Don’t  you  love  me?” 

She  wrenched  her  hands  away  from  his 
and  retreated,  then  looked  at  him  and  shook 
her  head,  but  her  lips  quivered. 

“  Don’t  pretend  that,  Ruth.  You  do  love 
me.  You  can’t  help  loving  me.  Why,  it 
would  be  monstrous  for  you  to  turn  from 
me  all  at  once  like  this,  no  matter  what  I 
was — even  if  I  had  been  a  murderer !  Think 
how  happy  we  have  been  together  !  I  had 
never,  in  all  my  life  been  happy  before! 
Nobody  ever  really  cared  for  me.  I  have 
been  all  alone.” 

She  did  not  speak  or  move.  He  advanced 
a  step.  She  lifted  her  hand  to  check  him. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  turn  from  you,”  she  said 
faintly.  “  It  is  true  I  can’t  help  loving  you, 
but  that  is  nothing.  All  the  love  in  the 
world  could  not  count  now.” 

“Not  count?”  His  eyes  flashed  and  his 
cheeks  burned.  He  spoke  with  a  vehemence 
which  shook  him  all  over. 

“  You  have  committed  a  sin,”  said  Ruth 
regaining  some  o*f  her  old  decision.  “I 
don’t  dare  to  think  of  anything  else.” 

“  Why,  Ruth,  no  matter  what  you  had 
done,  I  should  think  first  of  my  love  for  you.” 

She  recoiled  again  a  step  or  two ;  slow, 
bitter  tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes. 

“  We  don’t  think  alike  about  these  things,” 
she  burst  forth.  “  I  don’t  want  to  accuse 
you — but  i(  is  not  enough  for  you  to  be 
safe, — to  feel  that  your  crime  was  the  act  of 
a  moment, — that  the  impulse  was  nothing, — 
that  since  you  did  not  profit  by  it,  the  wrong 
of  it  all  ceases  to  exist.  You  can’t  think 
what  I  felt  when  my  eyes  fell  on  those  few 
lines  in  the  paper, — was  it  only  this  after¬ 
noon  ?  It  seems  so  long,  so  very  long  ago. 

I  had  been  so  proud  of  you—”  Her  glance 
rested  on  him  with  a  touching  expression  of 
love  and  sorrow.  “Now  all  at  once  this 
hideous  evil  had  risen  between  us, — ” 

“  Don’t  let  it  come  between  us,  Ruth  !  ” 

She  looked  at  him  steadily. 

“  We  will  talk  no  more  to-night,’.’  she  said 
soberly  and  walked  straight  out  of  the 
room. 
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Sunday  passed  quietly  at  the  light-house. 
James  and  Ruth  sat  apart  listening  to  David 
Hadden’s  prayers  and  long  rambling  sermon. 
He  felt,  without  being  certain  what  it  was, 
that  a  shadow  hung  over  the  household,  and 
that  this  tranquil  Sabbath  separated  them 
all  from  some  event.  Hence  he  dwelt  with 
more  than  usual  force  upon  the  necessity  of 
divine  guidance  ;  of  clinging  with  energy  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross  and  accepting  the 
heaven-born  strength  which  follows  the  en¬ 
tire  surrender  of  individual  wishes  and  in¬ 
dividual  will. 

It  was  a  sombre,  melancholy  day  for 
James.  After  dinner  was  over  he  went  out 
and  walked  along  the  shore,  the  high  wall 
of  rocks  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
the  gray,  misty  plain  of  turbulent  sea.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  cruel  trick  of  fortune  that 
at  this  late  moment,  by  a  mere  foolish 
chance,  Ruth  had  discovered  his  wrong-do¬ 
ing.  He  wanted  to  extenuate  nothing — de¬ 
fend  himself  in  nothing.  As  he  told  her, 
he  had  been  urged  again  and  again  by  a 
frank  impulse  to  pour  the  whole  pent-up 
story  forth.  He  had  suffered  a  paroxysm  of 
temptation  which  his  undisciplined  mind  and 
heart  had  not  rejected,  but  recalling  those 
moments  of  bitter  shame  afterwards  when 
a  shuddering  consciousness  was  upon  him 
that  he  had  done  a  felon’s  deed,  and  was  in 
danger  of  a  felon’s  punishment,  he  had  al¬ 
ways  believed  that  such  repentance  as  he 
sincerely  felt  might  atone  for  much.  Then 
his  narrow  escape,  the  new  life  he  entered 
upon  at  the  lighthouse,  its  joy  and  peace 
and  hope  made  more  vivid  by  its  contrast 
to  the  settled  despair  of  his  mind  on  that 
fatal  day;  all  these  were  clearly  experiences 
so  far  beyond  the  common  that  he  had  not 
been  slow  to  urge  his  claims  to  actual  abso¬ 
lution.  And  since  his  heart  was  lightened 
by  the  news  that  those  hateful,  horrible 
eight  hundred  dollars  had  been  found  and 
that  no  one  was  a  loser,  it  seemed  a  needless 
cruelty  for  Ruth  to  inflict  this  new  dread 
and  despondency  upon  him.  Ever  since 
yesterday  he  had  felt  when  he  looked  at  her 
as  if  cold,  heavy  mists  interposed  between 
him  and  the  girl  he  loved. 

“  You  need  not  have  saved  my  life,  Ruth,” 


he  said  to  her  that  morning  when  they 
chanced  to  be  thrown  together  without  lis¬ 
teners,  “  if  you  are  to  treat  me  like  this.” 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully.  In  the  first 
moments  of  her  discovery  she  had  been  full 
of  misery,  horror  and  anguish.  But  now 
the  Divine  Presence  seemed  near ;  faith  had 
given  her  w'ings  to  reach  it,  and  her  mood 
had  changed  into  one  of  calm  trust. 

“  I  did  save  your  life.  Humanly  speak¬ 
ing  you  had  no  other  hope  nor  help  that 
night  except  me  ” 

“Don’t  I  fully  acknowledge  that,  Ruth? 
Answer  my  need  now  as  well.  I  have  been 
in  deep  waters  to-day.” 

“  Did  you  not  hear  father’s  prayer?  It 
did  me  so  much  good.  His  prayers  are  like 
great,  strong,  white-winged  angels  and  can 
carry  mine  up  with  them.  I  see  it  all  now. 
I  see  it  clearly.  It  is  not  hopeless,  J ames. 
All  may  be  well  yet.” 

Her  words  helped  him  like  a  miraculous 
draught.  He  felt  fresh  energies. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “all  may  be  well  yet. 
The  evil  is  not  without  a  remedy.  I  see 
what  you  can  do.  The  first  thing  is  for  you 
to  confess  your  crime — ” 

“  Confess  my  crime  ?  To  whom  ?  ” 

“  To  the  man  who  gave  you  the  check.” 

James  gazed  at  her  in  amazement. 

“He  knows  it  already,”  said  he  breath¬ 
lessly.  “You  yourself  told  me  that  the 
money  was  found,  so  that  neither  he  nor 
the  bank  had  occasion  to  suffer.” 

“  It  is  not  that,”  said  the  young  girl  in 
her  clear,  quiet  way.  “  But  for  your  own 
sake.  It  is  the  only  way  you  can  ever  get 
rid  of  that  black,  miserable  memory.  You 
can  have  no  real  strength  and  work  no  real 
goodness  until  you  have  expiated  that.  It 
is  not  enough  to  regret  it ;  it  is  not  enough 
even  to  repent  of  it.  Unless  you  cast  it  off, 
you  will  always  be  in  danger  of  doing  more 
wrong, — of  sinking  lower  and  lower,  and 
coming  to  the  worst.” 

James  stared  at  her  half  angrily.  “You 
don’t  know  what  you  ask  of  me,”  said  he. 
“  I  am  not  sure  what  they  can  do  now ; 
perhaps  imprison  me.  At  any  rate  I  should 
be  disgraced.  The  matter  has  settled  itself. 
The  thing  happened  in  an  obscure  New 
England  city ;  nobody  will  ever  know  that 
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I  am  the  man  supposed  to  have  been  drowned. 
I  shall  have  a  fresh  chance  in  New  York. 
Let  me  begin  again,  Ruth.  Let  me  have  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  let  me 
cast  off  that  horrible  past !  ” 

Ruth  clasped  her  hands  tightly  and  looked 
at  him  while  he  implored  with  eager,  ques¬ 
tioning  eyes  and  parted,  trembling  lips.  Her 
father  and  her  mother  came  in  just  then, 
and  she  had  no  more  chance  to  speak  that 
day.  Next  morning  she  told  David  Had¬ 
den  the  whole  story.  He  had  been  aided 
by  his  wife’s  intuitions,  and  had  already 
guessed  that  some  fault  in  James  had  sud¬ 
denly  kindled  painful  presentiments  in  the 
young  girl’s  heart. 

David  Hadden’s  mind  was  overshadowed 
by  no  half-visions.  Ruth  had  been  afraid 
to  trust  herself  any  longer, — James  was  so 
dear  to  her.  She  wanted  to  forgive  him, — 
to  find  excuses  for  him.  It  was  surrender¬ 
ing  herself  almost  to  heavenly  guidance  to 
give  her  confidence  to  her  father,  and  now 
when  she  had  told  him  all,  she  fixed  on  him 
a  look  of  rapt  expectation. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  David.  He  liked 
James;  even  loved  him  for  his  brightness 
and  his  high  spirits  and  manly  good  looks. 
He  had  too  the  sympathy  of  an  older  man 
for  the  hidden  conflicts  which  claimed  his 
pity  in  a  wild,  undisciplined  young  fellow. 
But  he  did  not  once  falter  or  relent.  James 
must  go  back  to  the  old  place,  and  so  far  as 
the  irremediable  may  be  mended,  must  re¬ 
deem  his  fault. 

“  You  show  me  no  pity,  none,”  cried 
James.  “If  Ruth  loved  me,  if  any  of  you 
cared  for  me,  you  would  not  force  me  to  do 
this  horrible  thing.  You  send  me  out  with¬ 
out  a  single  hope  into  a  world  full  of  misery 
and  temptation.  You  may  destroy  me  body 
and  soul ;  but  none  of  you  care, — not  one.” 

“I  care,  James,”  said  Ruth  in  a  little 
tender  voice.  “  You  can  take  that  thought 
with  you — I  care.” 

It  seemed  not  only  difficult  to  James,  it 
seemed  impossible  that  he  should  do  wdiat 
he  called  “  this  horrible  thing ;  ”  he  could 
not  at  first  find  the  capability  of  wishing  so 
thoroughly  to  cleanse  himself  from  his  fault 
as  to  throw  himself  as  it  were  into  a  bottom¬ 


less  abyss.  But  Ruth  had,  after  all,  estab¬ 
lished  a  powerful  influence  over  him  which 
had  never  been  weakened  by  any  littleness 
or  fault  in  her.  He  was  bound  to  her  by 
every  sacred  tie  of  obligation  and  gratitude. 
She  had  saved  his  life ;  did  not  his  life  then 
belong  to  her  ? 

It  seemed  strange  sometimes  that  this 
little  creature,  weak,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
should  have  this  power  over  him.  But  the 
more  she  turned  away,  the  more  he  longed 
to  see  hex,  not  on  the  heights  above  him 
where  he  could  never  reach  her,  but  by  his 
side  where  they  might  go  on  with  hands 
interlinked  on  the  level  ground  of  habit. 
But  she  would  not  come  down  to  him  and 
he  must  ascend  to  her.  Hitherto  in  life  he 
had  learned  little  faith  in  the  value  of  truth 
and  virtue  for  its  own  sake  and  apart  from 
external  circumstances ;  but  he  began  to 
believe  in  it  now.  Lie  had  always  loved 
what  was  good  and  hated  the  vile,  and  had 
had  no  expectation  of  finding  himself  at 
home  in  dark  places.  But  he  had  not 
fallen  from  the  very  heights. 

So  it  was  that  James  Cameron  set  out  to 
expiate  his  crime.  It  was  the  influence  of 
a  pale-faced,  dark-eyed  little  girl  that  had 
held  him  to  his  purpose,  which  was  no  easy 
one.  Nor  did  anything  fall  out  for  him  in 
an  easy  way.  He  had  tried  to  wrong  a 
hard  man,  and  he  was  held  to  a  rigid  ac¬ 
count  for  his  crime.  But  the  very  act  of 
free  confession  had  ennobled  him,  and  he 
loved  the  very  struggle  by  which  his 
redemption  was  accomplished. 

It  took  him  five  years  to  win  Ruth. 
Then  he  -went  to  her,  no  longer  so  young, 
nor  so  handsome,  nor  so  light-hearted  as  he 
had  been  in  those  early  days  of  their  court¬ 
ship;  but  a  stronger  and  a  better  man  who 
had  lived  down  the  crime  of  his  youth. 
Ruth  had  not  been  unhappy  in  waiting  for 
him.  Twice  she  had  rescued  him;  first 
from  death,  next  from  a  life  of  make-shifts 
and  belittling  aims.  No  wonder  that  James 
felt  as  if  heaven  itself  was  almost  gained 
when  he  saw  that  white  light  of  happiness 
shining  in  her  face  and  knew  that  it  was 
henceforth  always  to  beam  for  him  ! 

Ellen  W.  Olney. 


ALONE  AMID  THE  RYE. 


Amid  the  golden  stooks  of  rye, 

In  dreamy  peace,  content  I  lie, 

Steeped  in  the  life-warm  summer  sun, 

The  equal  heir  of  earth  and  sky. 

The  languid  breeze  that  stirs  the  grain, 

(Now  gold,  now  bronze,  now  gold  again,) 

Ripples  the  current  of  my  blood, 

And  stirs  quick  fancies  in  my  brain. 

Sweet  summer-scented  wind-caress  1 
This  tender  touch,  this  gentle  stress 
More  deeply  move  than  hands  that  cling 
And  passion-fevered  lips  that  press  ! 

My  soul,  doubt-strung,  with  questionings  torn, 

In  shadowy  conflicts  wounded,  worn, 

Leaves  dreary  quest,  and  longs  to  share 
The  golden  sense  of  Life  new-born. 

The  seed  within  the  furrow  strewn, 

F rom  blade  to  ear,  from  ear  to  corn, 

One  life  evolves,  distinct  and  clear, 

Through  perfect  sequence  perfect  grown. 

But  human  hearts  that  burn,  aspire, 

The  fruitage  miss  of  strong  desire, — 

All  paths  we  try,  yet  wander  wild, 

Forever  climbing,  never  higher  1 

O  Heart !  be  still  at  Nature’s  feet, 

O  prisoned  wings  that  ceaseless  beat, 

Stir  me  no  more  with  tender  pain, 

But  leave  me  to  her  influence  sweet. 

Touched  with  thy  fire,  celestial  Sun, 

My  tingling  pulses  swifter  run  ; 

I  bask  and  glow,  with  ardor  filled, 

And  dream  once  more  the  contest  won ! 

D.  II.  R.  Goodale. 


BLUE-EYED  GRASS. 

In  the  blind  meadow,  overflowing 

With  sweet  new  life  in  every  place, 
Where  ferns  and  lightest  grasses  growing 
Mingle  in  one  harmonious  grace, 

Oh  deeper  than  all  conscious  being, 

Still  throbs  the  quickened  pulse  of  Air, 
For  something  lies  beyond  the  seeing, 
Divinely  fair  1 
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Low  down  among  the  daisies  lying, 

Near  to  the  great,  warm  heart  of  Earth, 

My  secret  clue  eludes  the  trying, 

Merged  in  a  new  and  larger  birth ; 

I  lose  myself  in  holy  union, 

I  cannot  stand  and  gaze  apart, 

In  that  unbroken  close  communion 
Heart  learns  of  heart. 

What  impulse  stirs  the  feathery  grasses, 

And  dips  along  their  wavering  line  ? 

While,  as  the  sudden  tremor  passes, 

Two  strange,  sweet  eyes  look  up  to  mine ! 

Eyes  with  a  more  than  human  pleasing, 

So  poet-deep,  so  maiden-shy  ! 

Till  all  my  soul  is  drowned  in  gazing, 

O  rare  blue  eye ! 

My  spirit-flower,  my  heaven-sent  blossom, 

I  held  your  secret  in  my  hand  ! 

I  caught  and  clasped  you  to  my  bosom, 

I  thought  to  know,  and  understand. 

O  fatal  haste !  thou  hast  undone  me, 

Yet,  yet  unsolved  the  mystery  lies, — 

They  closed,  and  shut  the  wonder  from  me, 

Those  deep,  dark  eyes ! 

Elaine  Goodale. 


WHITE  CLOVER. 

The  distant  hills  the  long  day  thro’ 

Have  fainted  in  a  haze  of  blue ; 

The  sun  has  been  a  burning  fire, 

The  day  has  been  a  warm  desire, 

But  all  desire  is  over : 

The  lights  are  fading  from  the  west, 

The  night  has  brought  a  dreamy  rest, 
And  deep  in  yonder  wood  is  heard 
The  sudden  singing  of  a  bird, 

While  here  an  evening  wind  has  stirred 
A  slope  set  thick  with  clover. 

The  fields  have  lost  their  lingering  light, 
The  path  is  dusky  thro’  the  night, — 

The  clover  is  too  sweet  to  lose 
Her  fragrance  with  the  gathering  dews, 
The  skys  are  warm  above  her ; 

The  cricket  pipes  his  song  again, 

The  cows  are  waiting  in  the  lane, 

The  shadows  fall  adown  the  hill, 
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And  silent  is  the  whip-poor-will, 

But  thro’  the  summer  twilight  still 
You  smell  the  milk-white  clover 

The  glory  of  the  day  has  ceased, 

The  moon  has  risen  in  the  east, 

The  distant  hills,  the  meadow  near 
Are  bathed  in  moonlight,  soft  and  clear, 

That  veils  the  landscape  over, 

And  born  of  rare  and  strange  perfume, 

Pure  as  the  clover’s  odorous  bloom, 

Dear  hopes,  that  are  but  half  confessed, 

Dim  thoughts  and  longings  fill  the  breast, 

Till  lost  again  in  deeper  rest 

Among  the  blossomed  clover. 

Dora  Read  Goodale. 
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It  was  in  the  summer  of  186-  that  I,  a 
student,  sought  a  quiet  retreat  for  a  few  va¬ 
cation  weeks  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Vermont.  A  trunk  full  of  books,  a  valise 
full  of  clothes  and  a  fishing  rod  made  up 
my  simple  outfit — the  various  portions  of 
which  found  use,  however,  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  dimensions,  for  what  student 
ever  yet  read  the  solid  tomes  he  carried 
away  with  him  for  vacation  improvement, 
or  failed  to  bring  them  home  wondering 
why  he  should  have  burdened  himself  for  a 
pleasure  trip  with  such  heavy  ballast? 

It  was  a  little  country  tavern,  nestled  un- . 
der  a  great  elm  on  which  its  swinging  sign 
was  bracketed,  at  which  the  old-fashioned 
stage  coach  deposited  us  (for  I  was  not  quite 
alone)  after  a  delightful  ride  of  twenty 
miles  back  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  The  house  had  been  newly  fur¬ 
nished,  the  beds  were  exceptionally  good, 
the  table  neatly  set,  the  food  cooked  fairly 
after  the  country  style  ;  all  these  combined 
at  very  moderate  charges  made  this  one  of 
the  most  restful  and  invigorating  retreats 
we  had  ever  found.  The  drives  were  charm¬ 
ing  in  every  direction;  the  landscape  full 
of  changing  beauty.  One  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  state  lifted  its  bald  head, 
with  hard  granite  face  upturned  as  though 


it  would  outstare  the  sun,  over  against  us. 
From  its  summit  one  of  the  widest  and 
most  varied  outlooks  in  all  New  England 
met  our  unwearied  gaze.  We  climbed  the 
steep  ascent  week  after  week  until  the  main 
features  of  that  scene  were  indelibly  fixed 
upon  our  memories. 

But  I  had  not  been  long  a  sojourner  in 
this  happy  valley  before  I  found  a  study 
from  life,  which  was  to  me  of  deeper  inter¬ 
est  than  the  glories  of  the  near  mountain 
and  the  distant  lake,  of  the  rare  sunrise  and 
the  frequent  sunset.  The  appearance  of  my 
hero  was  by  no  means  prepossessing.  He 
would  have  passed  easily  for  a  man  of  sixty 
years,  though  his  actual  age  was  probably 
much  less.  His  hair  and  beard  were  grizzly 
gray ;  his  face  was  weather  beaten  and  bore 
the  marks  of  many  hardships  ;  one  eye 
was  sightless  and  disfigured,  his  well-worn 
clothes  were  variously  patched,  though  as 
neatly  kept  and  as  free  from  dirt  as  the 
nature  of  his  occupation  would  allow.  An 
awkward  limp  in  his  gait  completed  the 
general  ungainliness  of  the  picture.  He 
was  the  hostler  of  the  tavern,  taking  care 
of  the  teams  of  the  peddlers  and  travelers 
who  passed  that  way,  and  sleeping  in  a  bed 
made  in  an  old  piano  box  in  a  corner  clos¬ 
eted  off  from  the  barn. 
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And  yet,  something  very  soon  attracted 
my  attention  to  the  old  Irish  hostler.  There 
was  a  dignified  deliberation  in  his  walk, 
lame  as  he  was,  which  an  observant  eye 
could  hardly  fail  to  notice.  The  air  of 
courtesy  which  marked  his  voice  and  ges¬ 
ture  as  he  lifted  his  hat  with  a  “  Good 
morning,  sir,”  was  broadly  contrasted  with 
the  clownish  awkwardness  of  his  employers 
and  their  neighbors,  the  natives  of  the  New 
England  village.  There  was  an  evident 
respect  accorded  him  to  which  his  position 
and  appearance  made  no  claim.  He  was 
“  Robert  ”  to  his  employers,  but  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  house,  notwithstanding  his 
dress  and  work  and  box  in  the  barn,  always 
addressed  him  deferentially  as  “  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gregor.”  The  secret  of  all  this  disclosed 
itself  before  long. 

One  morning  I  had  been  out  with  a  book 
■ — it  was  not  one  of  the  bulky  ones,  how¬ 
ever — having  found  a  shady  spot  by  the 
side  of  a  rippling  brook  where  one  could 
read  and  meditate  (?),  diverted  meanwhile 
by  the  occasional  darting  of  a  fish  or  diving 
of  a  frog  or  by  the  not  very  exhausting 
effort  of  throwing  a  pebble  into  the  water 
and  seeing  how  far  it  would  splash.  After 
such  a  busy  and  intellectual  morning,  I  was 
sauntering  in  through  the  so-called  “  office  ” 
of  the  “  hotel,”  when  Robert,  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  there,  accosted  me  with  his  usual  re¬ 
spectful  courtliness :  “  Good  morning,  sir  ; 
and  where  might  you  have  been  spending 
the  morning  with  your  book,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Robert,”  said  I,  “  I  have  been  up 
under  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  brook.” 

“  Ah,  indeed,  sir,”  replied  he,  “  and  if 
you  had  only  had  your  flute  with  you,  sir, 
you’d  have  been  quite  like  Virgil’s  friend.” 

“  Yes,”  I  answered,  scarcely  thinking  for 
the  moment  of  the  strangeness  of  such  a 
reference  from  an  Irish  hostler,  and  mutter¬ 
ing  to  myself  almost  unconsciously  as  I 
crossed  the  room  : 

“  Tityre ,  tu  patulae  recubans — ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  cried  Robert  interrupting, 
“that  was  the  very  line  I  had  in  mind, 
sir,”  and  repeated,  his  broad  continental 
vowels  contrasting  with  my  flat  English 
pronunciation : 

“  Tityre ,  tu  patulae.  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi 
Sylvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  arena 


I  started ;  it  was  a  strange  echo  to  come 
from  such  a  source,  but  I  felt  it  would  be 
the  height  of  indelicacy  to  express  surprise 
at  his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue, 
so  greatly  had  the  gentleman  in  him  im¬ 
pressed  me.  I  stopped,  however,  in  the 
room,  and  we  talked  on  about  the  book  and 
the  country,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  made 
an  English  quotation,  adding  “As  Gold¬ 
smith  makes  Tony  Lumpkins  say.” 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  had  found  a 
jewel,  and  not  an  unpolished  one  either,  and 
that  though  its  outward  appearance  was 
rough,  it  was  smooth  to  the  touch.  I  culti¬ 
vated  Robert’s  acquaintance  after  making 
this  discovery,  and  found  him  a  most  genial 
and  accomplished  gentleman.  We  used  to 
sit  together  in  the  summer  evenings  on  the 
bench  of  the  piazza,  and  when  he  was  at 
leisure  through  the  day  I  often  spent  an 
hour  with  him  in  his  home,  the  barn. 

From  him  I  learned  something  of  the 
history  of  his  early  life.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  in  a  grade  of  life  high  enough 
to  have  secured  for  him  education  at  a  clas¬ 
sical  school,  and  until  he  had  nearly  attained 
his  majority  in  Trinity  College  at  Dublin. 
He  had  read  more  Latin  and  Greek  than  I 
had,  or  than  was  required  in  the  course  at  Yale 
or  Harvard  ;  and  had  read  evidently  with 
more  than  the  ordinary  college  student’s 
appreciation  of  style  and  meaning.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  English  classics,  too,  and 
his  remarks  on  Spenser  and  Chaucer,  on  Ad¬ 
dison  and  Steele  and  other  of  the  early 
writers  were  full  of  intelligent  discrimina¬ 
tion.  His  home  had  been  near  enough  to 
the  original  of  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage”  to  have  enabled  him  to  verify  the 
particulars  of  the  poet’s  description.  His 
acquaintance,  indeed,  with  the  whole  rang 
of  English  literature  up  to  thirty  years  be¬ 
fore  was  that  of  one  who  had  enjoyed  the 
society  of  the  best  books  and  of  well  edu¬ 
cated  men. 

This  contrast  between  his  cultivation  and 
his  condition  in  life  was  indeed  a  strange 
and  an  unnatural  one;  and  yet  there  was 
an  ambitionless  air  of  satisfaction  with  his 
humble  place  and  work  which  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  had  come  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  safe  harbor  after  a  stormy  voyage.  Not 
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a  word  fell  from  his  lips  during  that  sum¬ 
mer  of  complaint  at  his  humble  place  and 
distasteful  work,  or  of  comparison  of  his 
hard  lot  with  what  it  might  have  been. 

After  our  blood  brotherhood  had  been 
established  (see  Stanley’s  “  Across  the  Dark 
Continent”)  as  members  of  the  literary 
guild,  .1  began  to  feel  a  certain  delicacy 
about  having  my  learned  brother  do  such 
menial  service  for  me  as  had  been  his  cus¬ 
tom  ;  blacking  my  boots  for  instance,  and 
once  or  twice  when  they  were  not  in  special 
need  of  such  attention  I  neglected  to  put 
them  outside  my  door  at  night.  But  I  soon 
found  that  my  considerateness  did  not  at  all 
meet  the  case,  and  that  my  “  Trinity  man  ” 
felt  himself  almost  slighted  and  hurt  by  my 
neglect,  and  that  when  on  his  inquiring  for 
them  I  said  :  “  I  thought  I  wouldn’t  trouble 
you  with  them  last  night,  Robert,”  he  would 
reply :  “But  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
black  your  boots,  Mr.  B.,  I  assure  you,  sir.” 
He  fully  accepted  his  position  and  his  work. 

As  regularly  as  his  obligations  to  others 
would  allow  him,  he  was  an  attendant  upon 
the  services  of  the  Episcopal  church,  to 
which  he  walked  several  miles  on  certain 
Sundays  of  the  year,  and'  he  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  man  of  reverent  mind  and 
religious  habit  of  thought.  One  bright 
summer  morning  soon  after  our  mutual  dis¬ 
covery,  I  had  met  Robert  in  the  tavern  yard, 
and  stopped  as  usual  for  a  few  minutes  chat 
with  my  new  friend.  Some  remark  led  him 
to  the  respectful  question  :  “  Might  1  make 
free  to  ask,  sir,  for  which  of  the  learned 
professions  you  are  preparing  yourself  ?  Is 
it  the  bar  you  think  of  entering  ?  ” 

“  No,  Robert,”  I  answered,  “  I  am  trying 
to  get  ready  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel.” 

Never  was  I  thrilled  by  a  blessing,  except 
from  a  dying  father’s  lips,  as  when  the  old 
man  took  off  his  battered  hat  and  said 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  most  solemn  ear¬ 
nestness  :  “  May  the  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  and 
make  you  very  useful.”  It  was  the  most 
Episcopal  benediction  I  ever  received,  and 
when  I  reckon  up  my  blessings,  I  always 
count  in  that  I  received  from  Robert  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  the  Irish  hostler. 

As  a  rule  his  opinions  were  sound  and  his 
mind  well  balanced,  but  it  would  be  strange 
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if  such  a  man  in  such  a  place  should  not 
have  had  some  thoughts  which  were  quite 
his  own.  Withdrawn  from  all  the  influences 
of  current  discussion  except  on  the  most 
prosaic  themes,  he  had  wrought  out  for  him¬ 
self  some  theories  from  the  old  material  stored 
away  in  his  mind  so  long  ago.  Especially 
was  this  true  along  some  lines  where  he  felt 
the  need  of  constructing  his  defences.  One 
Sunday  evening  when  he  and  I  had  tilted 
our  chairs  back  against  the  side  of  the  house 
in  the  moonlight,  he  opened  on  atopic  which 
w'as  evidently  to  him  of  profound  and  prac¬ 
tical  importance. 

“  There  is  one  subject,  sir,”  said  he,  “  on 
which  I  should  like  very  much  to  ask  your 
opinion,  if  it  would  not  be  troubling  you  too 
much.” 

“  What  is  it,  Robert  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  It  is  this,  sir,”  said  he  speaking  slowly 
and  with  great  exactness.  “  Do  you  think, 
sir,  that  the  fourth  commandment  was  in¬ 
tended  for  any  but  the  heads  of  families  ?  ” 

“  Why,  yes,”  I  answered,  “  I  have  always 
thought  the  commands  of  the  decalogue  were 
of  all  things  in  the  Bible  the  most  universal 
and  impartial  in  their  application.  They 
are  the  very  foundations  of  all  the  Scripture 
teachings  of  morality.” 

“  I  can’t  agree  with  you,  sir,  about  that, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  fourth  of  them,”  said 
my  questioner,  and  with  more  than  usual 
feeling. 

“Why  not,  Robert?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  think  I  can  show  you,  sir  ”  he  answered. 
“  ‘  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy 
work.’  I ’ve  no  trouble  to  keep  that  part  of 
it  here,  sir,  as  you  may  well  see ;  ‘  but  the 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work ;  ’ 
Now  see  what  follows,  sir;  ‘thou,  nor  thy 
son,  nor  thy  daughter.’  How  can  that  ap¬ 
ply  to  me,  sir?  The  good  Lord  knows  that 
I  have  neither  ;  much  less  a  ‘  man-servant  ’ 
or  a  ‘maid-servant,’  ‘nor  thy  stranger  that 
is  within  thy  gates,’  and  sure  it ’s  plain  that 
I  have  no  gates  for  any  stranger  to  come 
within.  What  can  it  have  to  do  with  me, 
sir  ?  It  may  bear  on  those  in  whose  service 
I  am.  It  may  be  their  duty  to  keep  me  from 
labor  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  what  have  I 
to  do  about  it?  It  seems  to  me  very  plain, 
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sir,  that  this  commandment  is  addressed 
solely  to  the  heads  of  families  and  to  em¬ 
ployers,  and  has  no  relation  at  all  to  such 
an  one  as  I  am.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
do  no  work  at  all  on  the  Lord’s  day,  but 
parties  come  here  driving  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  it ’s  my  business  at  call  to  take  their 
horses  and  care  for  them ;  and  if  that  is 
breaking  the  Sabbath  day,  sir,  I  think  I ’m 
not  responsible  for  it  at  all.  I  acknowledge 
my  responsibility  to  obey  the  other  laws  of 
the  ten ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  the  fourth 
has  any  relation  to  me  at  all.”  Without 
discussing  the  validity  of  his  argument,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  his  defence  was 
original  and  not  unlawyer-like. 

Vacation  weeks  are  quickly  gone.  The 
time  had  come  for  us  to  leave  the  Happy 
Valley,  where  I  had  pitched  quoits  with 
every  man  willing  and  every  boy  big  enough 
to  handle  the  rings,  and  where  I  had  preached 
my  first  sermon  with  most  solemn  feelings 
but  amid  most  absurd  surroundings.  I  had 
come  to  love  the  hills  and  rivers  of  pictur¬ 
esque  Vermont— “  very  nice,”  to  quote  the 
language  of  one  of  the  villagers,  “for  them 
as  likes  scenery ;  ”  but  the  one  sad  thought 
to  me  in  going  home  was  that  I  must  say 
good-bye  to  my  friend  Robert.  As  we  stood 
by  the  stage  door,  and  I  grasped  his  horny 
hand,  the  tears  stood  in  his  eye  and  in  mine. 
I  gave  him  a  volume  of  Hugh  Miller,  with 
whose  life  and  labors  he  was  quite  familiar, 
and  a  copy  of  Chaucer,  a  favorite  author  of 
his  earlier  days,  to  remember  me  by— a 
strange  tip  to  the  boot-black  and  hostler  of 
a  country  inn. 

“  God  bless  you,  Robert ;  ”  “  God  bless 
you,  sir,”  were  our  last  words  together,  and 
as  we  drove  away  I  saw  him  looking  wistfully 
after  the  only  friend  he  had  found  in  years 
perhaps  upon  the  plane  of  his  old  lost  life. 

But  you  want  the  incongruity  explained 
between  the  man  and  his  place  ?  So  did  I, 
and  I  was  long  in  finding  it  out ;  for  Rob¬ 
ert’s  friends  were  loyal  to  him  and  con¬ 
cealed  his  fault  as  faithfully  as  they  were 
able.  I  missed  my  new  friend  suddenly 
during  our  few  weeks  acquaintance.  When 
he  had  been  two  days  out  of  sight  I  became 
uneasy  and  inquisitive.  At  length,  after  many 
questions,  I  learned  the  secret,  more  sad  than 


strange ;  the  explanation  of  so  large  a  share 
of  the  mysteries  and  miseries  of  human 
conduct.  Robert — I  almost  shrink  from 

telling  the  disgraceful  story  to  this  blank 
page — my  Robert  had  been  drunk.  That 
simple  sentence  bridged  in  an  instant  the 
broad  chasm  betwuen  the  earlier  and  the 
later  life.  Only  at  long  intervals,  they  told 
me,  the  old  temptation  overcame  his  powers 
of  resistance,  and  he  would  drink  himself 
dead  drunk.  His  friends,  like  Noah’s  elder 
sons,  to  hide  his  fall  would  keep  him  out  of 
sight  until  he  was  himself  again,  when  he 
would  humbly  resume  his  work.  He  was  not 
willingly  a  drunkard.  He  had  put  himself,  as 
he  thought,  under  the  best  restraints  and  in 
circumstances  of  the  least  temptation.  He 
had  not  the  courage  to  give  up  the  accus¬ 
tomed  stimulus  altogether ;  his  stipulation 
with  his  employers  included  his  three  small 
drinks  a  day ;  and  that  they  were  to  let  him 
have  no  more  on  any  account  or  under  any 
circumstances  was  equally  in  the  contract. 
Those  who  lived  near  him  and  who  knew 
his  weakness  never  tempted  him  beyond  his, 
as  he  thought,  moderate  and  indispensable 
allowance ;  but  sometimes  a  stranger,  taking 
his  whisky  bottle  from  his  wagon,  would 
offer  him  a  drink,  which  if  it  chanced  to  be 
a  time  of  weakness  with  him  would  waken 
the  sleeping  devil  within  him,  and  then  he 
was  a  lost  man  for  many  hours.  Oh,  the 
demon  of  alcoholic  appetite ;  how  many 
wrecks  line  all  the  shores  of  life,  lured  on 
to  pleasant  harbors  by  syren  voices,  then 
driven  on  to  dreadful  rocks  by  storm  and 
tempest !  There  were  hints  too  of  an  earlier 
day,  when  the  unfaithfulness  of  one  to  whom 
he  had  given  his  first  youthful  love  had 
broken  all  his  hopes  and  checked  all  his  am¬ 
bitions.  Soon  after  he  had  come  to  this 
country  as  the  companion  of  a  young  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman,  who  left  him  in  the  city  of 
New  York  promising  soon  to  return,  but 
whom  he  never  saw  again. 

These  are  the  glimpses  of  his  life  from 
which  its  history  may  be  constructed.  Born 
to  a  home  of  plenty,  educated  to  schol¬ 
arly  tastes  and  acquirements,  his  first  love 
trifled  with,  his  next  confidence  misplaced, 
disheartened  and  despairing  he  sought  the 
stimulus  of  strong  drink,  and  so  sank  down 
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and  down  and  down,  like  the  poor  prodigal 
in  the  far  country,  until  he  found  his  place, 
only  one  grade  above  the  keeper  of  the  swine, 
among  the  horses  in  the  stable.  The  years 
which  followed  witnessed  the  struggle  of  a 
feeble  will  against  a  stronger  appetite — a 
struggle  never  given  up  and  never  decided. 
Against  his  resolutions  and  his  prayers  he 
would  fall  now  and  then  into  the  old  pit 
which  he  had  digged  in  his  youth.  Poor 
old  fellow,  I  pitied  him  with  all  my  heart ; 
and  with  the  whole  story  of  his  wretched 
failure  of  a  life  before  me  I  could  not  with¬ 
hold  my  respect  for  the  remnants  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  virtue  and  religion  which  made  up 
the  broken  and  not  altogether  perverted 
character  of  my  gentleman  hostler. 


Was  he  a  Christian  man?  I  cannot  tell. 
I  remember  what  the  truthful  word  asserts 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  drunkard.  I  would 
not  call  the  old  man  by  that  name  ;  will 
God?  If  he  had  been  a  prodigal  it  seemed 
to  me  he  had  come  back  near,  if  not  into, 
the  old  home  of  his  childhood’s  faith  ;  living, 
if  not  as  a  son,  at  least  as  a  servant  there, 
though  he  did  sometimes  fall  back  for  a  little 
into  the  habits  of  the  alien  life.  But  his 
heart  was  never  in  them.  And  I  have 
always  hoped  that,  when  the  children  all 
are  gathered  home  at  last,  to  go  no  more  out 
forever,  I  should  find  my  old  friend  Robert 
McGregor  somewhere  within  the  many  man¬ 
sions  of  our  Father’s  house. 

George  M.  Boynton. 


THE  PHENOMENA  OF  INSPIRATION. 
I. 


Infallible  inspiration  is  a  corollary  of 
ancient  philosophy.  It  follows  directly  from 
the  view  held  of  old  respecting  God’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  universe.  This  view  therefore 
deserves  especial  attention.  For  the  thoughts 
of  every  age  are  woven  into  a  network.  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  one  man  or  of  a  body 
of  men  to  so  cloister  up  thought  as  to  de¬ 
tach  it  from  those  ideas  with  which  the 
whole  intellectual  atmosphere  is  charged. 
We  often  admit  that  the  writings  of  theo¬ 
logians,  ancient  and  modern,  have  been 
colored  and  toned  by  contemporary  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  consideration  of  this  fact  is  no¬ 
where  more  important  than  it  is  to  our 
present  subject.  For  inspiration  is  an  idea 
of  such  nature,  that  the  conception  we  form 
of  it  as  a  mode  of  divine  communication  de¬ 
pends  immediately  on  what  philosophical 
view  is  held  respecting  God’s  government  of 
the  world,  and  on  the  science  of  man  that 
prevails. 

The  ancients  set  God  and  the  universe  in 
opposition.  They  often  ascribed  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  to  a  being  less  perfect  than 
God.  They  were  unable  by  a  higher  syn¬ 


thesis  to  reconcile  their  conceptions  of  Deity 
with  the  evil  and  imperfection  which  they 
beheld  in  themselves  and  in  the  world 
around.  Polytheism  had  made  Deity  an 
intimate  and  familiar  presence,  that  too 
often  shared  human  frailty  and  vice.  It 
was  the  reaction  of  Semitic  Monotheism  to 
send  God  away  almost  into  the  region  of 
the  unknowable.  It  enthroned  Him  in  far- 
off  and  inapproachable  majesty  and  holi¬ 
ness.  So  jealous  were  the  Semites  of  the 
idea  of  God’s  unapproachableness  and  un¬ 
searchableness  that,  though  in  the  warmth 
of  religious  utterance  He  was  said  to  have 
appeared,  to  have  revealed  Himself  by  some 
name  or  otherwise,  returning  to  philosophic 
accuracy,  they  would  speak  of  such  mani¬ 
festation  as  that  of  some  emanating  power 
or  lower  God,  and  would  sooner  lay  them¬ 
selves  open  to  the  charge  of  believing  in  all 
sorts  of  lesser  divinities  as  mediatory  powers 
than  in  the  least  to  appear  to  make  Supreme 
Deity  capable  of  any  representation  what¬ 
soever.  Has  He  appeared,  or  uttered  His 
voice,  or  named  himself  Jehovah?  And 
would  men  hence  presume  to  begin  to  predi¬ 
cate  anything  concerning  Ilis  nature  or 
mode  of  existence?  He  withdraws  indes- 
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cribable  and  unnamable  into  His  absolute¬ 
ness. 

While  God  thus  dwelt  apart,  alone  in  the 
possession  of  all  thafr  is  good,  this  gross 
world,  its  thoughts,  works  and  imaginations 
were  only  evil  continually.  It  was  totally 
depraved.  It  had  no  self-restorative  power. 
It  had  no  innate  ability  to  will  or  think 
anything  that  is  good.  Even  what  might 
appear  as  good  works  were  not  so  in  reality, 
but  had  without  doubt  the  nature  of  sin. 
How  then  were  goodness  and  truth  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  shine  on  the  earth?  It  could  only 
be  by  an  interposition  of  the  far-off  God ; 
by  lowering  the  celestial  sphere  to  inspire 
or  “  breathe  ”  its  holiness  into  the  earthly. 
This  was  effected  by  the  communication  of 
an  angel  or  by  the  gift  of  a  daimon.  In 
these  messengers  God  was  efficaciously  and 
infallibly  present.  This  mechanical  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  celestial  sphere  with  the  terres¬ 
trial  was  denominated  inspiration.  The 
conception  of  inspiration  that  inevitably 
followed  was  this  :  They  who  received  these 
divine  messages,  i.  e.,  inspired  persons ,  were 
universally  regarded  as  pure  mediums.  Un¬ 
doubtedly.  There  was  and  could  be  no 
human  element  in  the  message.  The  whole 
was  direct  from  heaven.  The  inspired  were 
possessed.  “  The  word  that  the  Lord  hath 
put  in  my  mouth,  that  I  must  speak.”  That 
this  logical  inference  was  commonly  made 
we  take  Philo  out  of  a  multitude  as  witness : 
“  A  prophet  says  nothing  of  his  own,  but 
everything  which  he  says  is  strange  and 
prompted  by  some  one  else.  .  .  .  He  is  a 
sounding  instrument  of  God's  voice,  being 
struck  and  moved  to  sound  in  an  invisible 
manner  by  him.”  Again :  “  When  the  di¬ 
vine  light  shines  the  human  light  sets  .  .  . 
and  this  very  frequently  happens  to  the  race 
of  prophets ;  for  the  mind  that  is  in  us  is 
removed  from  its  place  at  the  arrival  of  the 
divine  spirit,  but  is  again  restored  when  that 
spirit  departs.”1 

Since,  then,  ancient  philosophy  made  the 
inspired  person  a  pure  medium,  “  a  sound¬ 
ing  instrument  of  God’s  voice,”  every  in¬ 
spired  utterance  must  be  infallible.  On 
this  dark  background  of  essential  enmity 

1  Philo’s  Works,  Bohn's  Edition  Vol.  II.,  pp.  146, 
147. 


and  separation  between  God  and  nature 
much  of  past  theology  has  been  outlined. 
Some  of  it  has  been  steeped  in  this  utter 
gloom.  This  ancient  falsehood  of  man’s 
total  depravity  and  hostility  to  God  yet 
hangs  its  sable  pall  over  the  theology  of 
some.  But  our  view  of  nature  and  of 
God’s  government  thereof  is  now  radically 
changed.  We  believe  nature  to  be  sacred 
and  God  immanent  and  transeunt  therein, 
its  hypostasis  and  conscious  soul.  Religion 
we  no  longer  look  upon  as  a  wave  come 
from  some  etherial  and  mystic  sea  to  flood 
our  godless  valley  with  its  healing  waters. 
As  we  have  concluded  men  to  be,  not  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  devil  and  of  darkness  by  nature, 
but  the  sons  of  their  divine  Creator,  we  find 
religion  to  be  a  fact  deeply  rooted  in  their 
moral  consciousness.  The  highest  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  hiding  God  that  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  vouchsafed  us,  must  after  all  but  be 
divinely  human.  But  if  so,  if  the  sublimest 
revelation  of  God  to  man  must  be  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  Him  in  and  through  man,  then  the 
germs  of  great  truth  and  high  capacity  al¬ 
ready  reside  in  him  by  nature.  A  righteous 
life,  then,  is  the  result  of  drawing  out,  by  all 
manner  of  education,  the  God-planted  possi¬ 
bilities  within  him.  But  how  was  it  at¬ 
tained,  according  to  the  ancient  mechanical 
view  ?  It  was  by  first  driving  out  and  exor¬ 
cising  his  old  depraved  nature  and  bringing 
in  another  in  its  stead.  When  a  religious 
philosophy  teaches  that,  in  order  to  regen¬ 
erate  a  race  of  helplessly  lost  beings,  some¬ 
thing  must  be  literally  sent  from  a  literally 
distant  God,  it  is  evident  that  their  regener¬ 
ation  must  be  by  opus  operatum  and  Calvin- 
istic  predestination  ;  their  inspiration  must 
be  infallible,  since  it  communicates  nothing 
but  what  is  from  above. 

n. 

We  have  so  far  spoken  of  the  logical  or¬ 
igin  of  infallible  inspiration.  Let  us  now 
glance  over  the  actual  facts  and  phenomena 
of  inspiration  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  gather  them.  The  two  factors  in 
this  product  are  the  spirit  of  God  and  the 
mind  of  man.  We  conceive  spirit  as  the 
very  opposite  of  matter,  but  we  name  it  by 
a  natural  force,  or  by  a  form  of  attenuated 
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matter.  We  call  it  ghost,  gheist,  ande ,  anima, 
pneuma,  ruach,  nephesh ,  neshama.  All  these 
names  signify  breath,  wind ;  and  their  ver¬ 
bal  roots  mean,  to  blow,  to  breathe. 

The  spirit  of  God,  then,  is  named  by  a 
natural,  physical  force.  It  is  true  that  no 
name  more  appropriate  than  “  wind  ”  or 
“  breath  ”  could  have  been  given  this  power 
of  God,  unless  a  name  had  been  purposely 
coined  or  revealed.  But  let  us  endeavor  to 
enter  into  the  ancient  conception  of  the 
spirit  touching  its  modes  of  operation  and 
manifestation.  The  destroying  and  preserv¬ 
ing  forces  of  nature,  such  as  light,  heat, 
wind,  flame,  fire,  vapor,  steam,  at  the  same 
time  the  most  spiritual  and  the  most  potent 
of  things  natural,  most  strikingly  revealed  to 
the  ancients  the  one  conscious  and  divine 
force  of  the  world.  They  awakened  in 
them  vivid  and  profound  impressions.  The 
energy  of  God  was  conceived  as  especially 
present  in  the  heaven-mounting  flame,  the 
wrecking  hurricane,  the  belching  volcano, 
and  the  terrific  thunder-storm.  In  the  mys¬ 
tic  hour  of  twilight  (called  by  the  Hebrews 
nesheph,  which  is  the  word  nephesh,  breath, 
soul,  with  two  radicals  transposed),  in  the 
torrent  of  rain,  in  the  impetuous  stream,  in 
the  bubbling  fountain,  even  in  the  fetid 
lake  and  pool  of  bitumen.  “No  places,” 
says  Jacob  Bryant,  “were  held  so  sacred  as 
those  which  contained  inflammable  soil,  and 
where  there  were  fiery  eruptions,  uncom¬ 
mon  steams  and  exhalations.”  The  steams 
which  proceeded  from  wells  and  fountains 
were  divine  breaths. 

The  Greek  went  down  to  the  sea,  and  heard 
what  iEschylus  beautifully  calls  the  uvr/pid- 
y-ov  yDiaaaa,  the  immeasurable  laughter  of 
its  waves,  that  came  trooping  to  the  shore 
like  horses.  He  felt  himself  at  once  ele¬ 
vated  in  spirit  and  imagination  and  thence¬ 
forth  called  the  sea  his  genius  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  winged  Pegasus  became  its  sym¬ 
bol.  And  so  to  the  Hebrews  also  the  divine 
spirit  had  the  attributes  of  wind  and  flame 
and  water.  He  came  riding  upon  a  cherub 
and  did  fly ;  he  caine  flying  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  He  made  darkness  his  secret 
place ;  his  favorite  pavilion  was  dark  waters 
and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies.  He  touched 
the  mountains  and  they  smoked,  uttered  his 


voice  in  thunder,  shook  the  cedar  trees,  and 
divided  the  sea  into  roaring  waves.”  So  em¬ 
phatic  was  this  conception  of  God’s  special 
presence  in  an  outward  natural  force,  that 
we  sometimes  are  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  in 
their  language  between  “  wind  ”  proper 
and  what  would  be  to  us  a  more  spiritual 
potency.  As  in  the  following  :  “  The  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  because  the 
spirit  or  wind  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it ;  ” 
“  by  the  blast  or  spirit  of  his  nostrils  the 
waters  were  gathered  together.”  The  Chal¬ 
dee  translator  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  un¬ 
derstood  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Gen.  1:3  to 
mean  a  “  wind  :  ”  “  Verucha  min  Kadam  Yay 
menashba  al  appni  mayya,” — and  a  wind 
from  the  Lord  blew  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.  Nearly  and  perhaps  all  nations  had 
the  same  conception  of  deity,  and  thought 
they  most  faithfully  described  it  by  such 
attributes  as  “cloud-compelling,”  “ pluvius 
et  toncins ,”  etc.  But  Shemites  went  farther, 
and  generalizing  the  divine  utterances  of 
nature,  called  God  El,  that  is,  force,  power. 

Now  what  effect  have  these  natural  forces 
on  man  ?  They  enliven,  exhilarate,  renew 
and  inspire  his  soul.  That  in  this  fact  we 
have  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  inspiration  is 
proven  by  the  word  itself.  It  points  directly 
to  this  fact  as  interpreted  by  the  ancients. 
It  is  composed  of  two  words  to  correspond 
to  the  double  fact  —  in-spiration ;  “in,” 
because  the  influence  came  from  an  outward 
natural  world  into  man  ;  “  spiration  ”  or 
breathing,  because  that  influence  came  to 
the  earliest  mind  either  on  a  real  breath  of 
morning  or  evening,  mountain  or  ocean  air  ; 
or  at  the  sight  of  the  sublime,  which  in  af¬ 
fecting  the  emotions  sensibly  affects  the 
breathing,  and  so  occasioned  the  belief  that 
“  breath  ”  was  added  from  without. 

The  divine  force,  operating  in  nature  in 
the  various  ways  above  mentioned,  acts  on 
the  human  conscious  force  either  through 
the  medium  of  external  nature  or  of  man’s 
own  bodily  or  mental  state,  or  of  both  com¬ 
bined.  “  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,”  says 
Job,  “and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
( nishmath  shnddai ;  in  lxx  ttvotj,  blowing; 
Luther,  odem,  breath)  giveth  it  understand¬ 
ing.”  What  are  now  the  actual  phenomena 
of  inspiration  ?  First,  on  the  junction  of 
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the  divine  and  human  forces,  and  since  the 
divine  approaches  with  great  violence,  we 
should  expect  on  man’s  part  an  exhibition 
of  agitated  and  abnormal  conduct.  We 
find  this  to  be  the  case.  The  first  phenom¬ 
enon  of  inspiration  is  an  unwonted  exalta¬ 
tion  of  feeling  more  or  less  violent,  which 
lifts  the  soul  into  the  ideal  world  till  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body.  The  laws  of  time  and  space  dis¬ 
appear  to  consciousness.  This  ecstatic  feel¬ 
ing  verges  sometimes  on  madness.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  doth 
glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven.”  Newton  in  an  ecstasy  of  thought 
tells  his  servant  to  remove  the  fire-place. 
St.  Paul  feels  himself  caught  up  into  para¬ 
dise.  Ezekiel  is  snatched  by  the  spirit  and 
carried  away.  Elijah  is  violently  removed 
from  Obadiah  and  Elisha  ;  and  the  apocry¬ 
phal  Habakkuk1  was  believed  to  have  been 
carried  through  the  air  from  Palestine  into 
Babylon.  It  is  plainly  seen  that  the  ancient 
description  of  ecstatic  feeling  is  directly  due 
to  the  conception  of  the  spirit  as  a  wind 
that  bloweth  where  it  listeth. 

But  there  is  also  violent  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  preparation  for  receiving  the  divine 
afflatus.  The  Greek  goes  to  the  sea  or 
climbs  Parnassus,  and  with  the  Hebrew  uses 
many  other  kinds  of  stimuli.  The  prophets 
mortify  the  flesh ;  Balaam  falls  into  a 
trance,  Abraham  into  a  deep  sleep.  The 
Essenes  dance  about  wildly  until  intoxicated 
With  the  motion  of  the  dance,  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  speak  in  almost  unintelligible  and 
incoherent  words.  The  prophets  were  called 
Nabiim,  because  they  rapidly  “  bubbled 
forth  ”  their  words.  David  and  the  school 
of  Samuel  danced  naked,  and  Saul  joining 
in  the  divine  dance  was  stirred  into  the 
prophetic  spirit.  Elisha  must  be  exalted 
by  a  minstrel  before  he  can  be  inspired  to 
prophesy.  That  inspired  persons  as  a  rule 
acted  strangely,  violently,  and  even  madly, 
Philo  often  declares.  He  says2  that  “the 
wind  in  a  state  of  enthusiastic  inspiration 
is  no  longer  mistress  of  itself,  but  is  agitated 
and  drawn  into  frenzy  by  heavenly  love  ;  ” 
“  a  more  vehement  sort  of  enthusiasm  the 

IStory  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

2Vol.  H.  pp.  107,  144,  147. 


race  of  prophets  is  subject  to  ;  ”  again,  “  a 
trance,  which  proceeds  from  inspiration 
takes  violent  hold  of  us,  and  madness  seizes 
upon  us.”  Thus,  as  violent  preparation 
invited  and  paroxysmal  effects  followed  a 
flash  of  inspirational  force,  it  was  universally 
and  naturally  inferred  that  all  who  acted 
madly  were  inspired.  Thence  severe  sick¬ 
ness,  lunacy  or  moral  madness,  were  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  action  of  demons  or  devils. 
Such  is  the  condition  and  preparation  of  the 
individual  at  the  moment  of  inspiration. 

But  let  us  note  here  the  more  important 
fact,  that  the  quality  of  the  effects  of  inspira¬ 
tion  depended  on  a  more  solid,  extended 
and  often  laborious  preparation.  And  this 
fact  precludes  at  once  the  idea  of  infalli¬ 
bility.  For  are  all  equally  inspired?  No. 
H  unequally  inspired,  does  the  quality  or 
weight  of  the  revealed  messages  depend  upon 
the  arbitrary  will  of  God?  No.  Facts  em¬ 
phatically  prove  that  the  degree  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  the  nature  of  the  inspired  message 
depend  largely  upon  man  himself.  Accord¬ 
ing  as  he  is  more  or  less  full  of  physical,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spirtual  force,  either  by  origi¬ 
nal  endowment  or  later  acquisition,  in  the 
same  proportion  is  he  full  of  the  divine  con¬ 
scious  force,  or  is  capable  of  inspiration  ;  in 
the  same  proportion  also,  the  weight  and 
value  of  his  message.  Man  must  be  as  act¬ 
ive  an  agent  as  God  and  by  inward,  self-gen¬ 
erated  impulse,  rise  to  meet  Him.  Other¬ 
wise  would  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant 
not  only  be  fit  channels  for  divine  truth  but 
the  most  fit,  for  taken  possession  of  they 
would  less  impede  its  free  flow.  The  Puri¬ 
tans  were  therefore  consistent.  They  not 
only  took  the  Bible  for  a  code  of  statute 
law,  but  asserted  the  infallible  inspiration 
of  their  preachers.  Article  XIX  of  the 
English  Church  as  it  first  stood,  protested 
against  those  “who  affirm  that  Holy  Script¬ 
ure  is  given  only  to  the  weak  and  do  boast 
themselves  continually  of  the  Spirit.”  No  ;  in¬ 
spiration  in  Scripture  as  in  fact  to-day  sup¬ 
poses  truth  or  force  already  residing  in  man. 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  well-endowed  by  na¬ 
ture  and  by  study,  are  one  day  lost  in  pro¬ 
found  and  abstract  thought.  Returning  from 
their  ecstasy,  the  one  utters  the  law  of  uni¬ 
versal  gravitation,  the  other  the  law  of  con- 
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tinuity,  whereby  he  prophesies  the  discovery 
of  zoophytes  a  hundred  years  in  advance. 
The  inspired  person  is  invariably  a  person 
of  genius  and  endowment,  one  of  intellect 
and  learning,  or  one  of  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
domitable  enevgy,  or  one  whose  heart  swells 
with  some  strong  and  noble  affection.  Look 
then  at  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  Moses,  the 
author  of  a  considerable  part,  was  a  very 
learned  man.  So  were  Solomon  and  Ezra. 
The  prophets  were  regularly  trained  in 
schools  before  they  appeared  in  public. 
Amos,  the  shepherd  prince,  of  a  robust  nat¬ 
ure,  had  native  talents.  David  was  spiritual 
and  sentimental ;  Peter  passionate  and  pen¬ 
etrating  ;  John  amiable  and  full  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  an  inspiration  in  him¬ 
self.  Luke  was  an  earnest  and  painstaking 
investigator  of  history1  \  and  Paul,  learned 
in  Hebrew  and  Grecian  literature,  of  irresist¬ 
ible  spirit  and  unquenchable  devotion,  is  also 
the  man  who  wrote  nearly  the  whole  com¬ 
mentary  of  the  New  Testament.  And  not 
only  does  a  man’s  character,  intellect  and 
knowledge  determine  the  fact,  quality  and 
quantity  of  inspiration,  so  that  the  most 
learned  men  like  Moses  and  St.  Paul  are 
sure  to  turn  out  here  as  elsewhere  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  voluminous  writers,  but 
his  habits  of  thought,  idiosyncrasies,  style 
and  vein  of  expression,  fashion  the  truths 
of  inspiration  in  their  own  mold. 

III. 

So  much  for  the  phenomena  of  inspiration 
as  displayed  in  the  individual.  Lastly,  what 
qualities  in  general  characterize  the  inspired 
message  itself  as  to  matter  and  form?  Let 
us  first  ask,  what  is  the  end  and  purpose  of 
inspiration  ?  To  make  great  truth  known  to 
men  that  shall  profit  them  for  discipline, 
for  instruction  in  all  the  provinces  of  life. 
“  There  is  a  spirit  in  man  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Almighty  giveth  it  understand¬ 
ing.”  What  kind  of  understanding  does  in¬ 
spiration  give  according  to  Scripture  ?  Every 
kind  needful  for  human  progress.  If  theolo¬ 
gians,  poets,  artists,  scholars,  philosophers, 
inventors  are  to  day  sometimes  and  justly 

l  In  preparing  his  Gospel  he  says  he  had  been 
“  diligently  dogging  the  heels  ”  of  facts —  7r apT/ico'Ar 
ovdrjKOTi  uKpLjiCig. 


spoken  of  as  inspired,  even  so  did  inspira¬ 
tion  make  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  skillful 
architects  ;  “  the  spirit  mightily  moved  ” 
Othniel,  Gideon,  Jephtha,  Samson,  and  made 
them  as  he  made  Washington,  valorous  gen¬ 
erals.  The  matter  of  inspiration  is  great, 
edifying  and  saving  truth.  “  Hear  O  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.”  “  God  is 
not  a  man  that  he  should  lie.”  “  We  are 
also  God’s  offspring.”  “  Though  I  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
have  not  charity,  I  am  become  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.”  “  We  know 
in  part.”  “  Honor  all  men.”  “  Do  good 
unto  all  men.”  “  The  Lord  loveth  right¬ 
eousness,  His  countenance  will  behold  the 
thing  that  is  just.”  “His  eye  is  purer  than 
to  behold  iniquity.”  But  on  this  evident 
point  we  will  not  dwell.  As  we  consign 
some  writing  to  the  waste-basket  and  flame 
because  it  does  not  contain  truth,  but  plati¬ 
tude  and  twaddle,  so  did  the  maturing  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  church  deal  with  the  writings 
of  her  children.  What  was  tame  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  force,  or  prolix  and  wearisome,  as 
was  the  epistle  of  the  Apostle  Barnabas,  was 
in  time  rejected  and  left  to  molder. 

We  turn  to  the  more  interesting  question 
as  to  the  general  form  of  language  which  in¬ 
spiration  choses  for  its  expression.  A  divine 
necessity  demands  that  inspired  truth,  meant 
for  the  moral  aid  of  men,  shall  be  so  clearly 
communicated  that  all  shall  understand  it, 
so  vividly  portrayed  that  it  shall  at  once 
arrest  and  fascinate  the  attention  of  the 
ignorant,  who  were  indeed  the  vast  majority 
in  ancient  time.  But  if  so,  what  form  of 
language  ought  it  to  assume  in  its  utterance? 
Absolutely  wherever  possible,  the  figurative, 
the  form  of  metaphor,  of  parable,  of  allegory. 
Because  such  form  is  pictorial ;  it  is  concrete 
life.  It  paints  truth  in  living  figures,  and 
gives  “  shape  to  that  that  shape  hath  none 
distinguishable  ”  to  the  ignorant  and  un¬ 
learned.  Being  the  surest  to  engage  their 
attention,  the  figurative  form  is  the  most  di¬ 
rect,  forcible  and  efficient  in  teaching  them. 
It  employs  fewer  words  and  hits  the  mark 
quicker.  The  inspired  poet  gives  more  truth 
in  a  few  lines  than  an  essay  will  contain. 
He  leaps  from  physical  to  moral  analogue 
and  the  track  corruscates  with  burning 
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thought.  “  Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a 
sleep  ;  ”  to  speak  the  full  meaning  of  this  in 
pure  prose  will  require  ten  lines.  The  paint¬ 
ing  of  a  Raphael,  the  sculpture  of  a  Michael 
Angelo  will  in  an  instant  of  time  awaken  an 
impression  that  shall  never  die.  We  hate 
the  abstract  and  the  lifeless.  Even  the  cul¬ 
tivated  and  the  learned  often  shrink  from 
wading  into  it.  They  would  rather  gaze  on 
life,  though  it  were  to  make  an  excursion 
with  Satan  “o’er  bog,  or  steep,  or  strait, 
rough,  dense  or  rare.”  We  prefer  the  fig¬ 
urative  and  symbolic,  whether  we  think, 
read,  gaze  or  worship.  The  abstract  is  but 
a  dull  plough,  a  lever  by  which  we  rise  to  the 
concrete.  It  is  only  the  particular  image,  a 
figure  real  or  imaginary,  that  can  fill  us  with 
delight.  In  the  Mask  of  Comus  the  lady’s 
song  is  so  entrancing  that  “  it  smoothed  the 
raven  down  of  darkness  till  it  smiled.”  The 
very  madness  of  the  prosopopseia  here  is 
contagious  and  flings  us  into  a  delirium  of 
intellectual  rapture.  As  we  prefer  figure 
and  living  form,  so  must  we  have  it.  We 
can  be  saved  only  by  a  living  figure  who  has 
“  wrought  with  human  hands  the  creed  of 
creeds  in  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds.”  If 
this  be  true  of  the  cultivated,  how  much 
more  so  of  the  ignorant.  Moral  truth,  above 
all,  must  be  “  embodied  in  a  tale  to  enter 
in  at  lowly  doors.”  The  multitude  will  learn 
more  from  Pilgrim’s  Progress  than  from  ten 
volumes  of  sermons,  and  the  former  will  find 
ten  times  as  many  readers.  When  poetry 
pictures  life,  as  do  the  tales  of  Homer,  it  will 
be  in  the  mouth  of  high  and  low  ;  but  when 
it  sinks  into  Tupperian  abstractions,  no  one 
reads  it. 

The  form  of  eastern  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage  is  such  that  it  happily  meets  this 
universal  craving  after  figure.  Eastern 
teachers  constantly  employ  it  in  setting 
forth  religious  truth,  with  what  graphic 
beauty  and  directness  of  appeal  we  learn 
from  the  many  parables  of  our  Lord.  So 
almost  ineradicably  fixed  is  this  mode  of 
utterance  in  the  eastern  mind  that  even 
Lord  Beaconsfield  turns  back  to  it  with 
native  fondness  and  sets  his  “  Lothair  ”  in  a 
frame-work  of  allegory.  The  eastern  mind 
has  not  the  creative  power  of  the  western, 
but  this  want  is  compensated  by  an  exceed¬ 


ing  fertility  in  the  power  of  clothing  fact  in 
a  thousand  garments.  Rabbi  Meir  is  said 
to  have  known  three  hundred  parables  on 
the  fox  alone.  This  very  richness  of  attire 
is  partly  due  to  the  characteristic  tenacity 
with  which  the  easterns  cling  to  facts. 
Pure  fiction  is  of  western  nativity.  Pacts, 
though  deeply  covered,  lie  always  at  the 
bottom  of  eastern  writing.  But  covered 
they  are  nearly  always,  and  if  by  a  meagre 
imagination,  they  recur  with  wearisome 
repetition ;  if  by  the  fertile  power  of  a 
Rabbi  Meir,  one  fact  has  so  many  changeable 
suits  of  apparel  as  not  always  to  he  recog¬ 
nized.  Eastern  faithfulness  to  bottom  fact, 
and  unwillingness  or  inability  to  plunge  into 
pure  fiction  is  illustrated  by  the  eschatology 
of  the  East.  This  is  invariably  found  to  be 
archaeology,  a  repetition  of  the  archaia,  in  a 
dress  to  suit  the  future.  However,  this 
vesting  the  future  “  end  ”  in  the  facts  of  the 
past  “beginning,”  is  so  far  from  being  made 
through  conscious  unfaithfulness  to  truth, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  eastern  philosophy, 
having  long  contemplated  the  principle  of 
periodicity  in  human  history,  demands  the 
implicit  belief  that  the  end  shall  turn  back 
to  the  beginning,  the  serpent  swallow  his 
own  tail,  and  “  that  which  hath  been  is  that 
which  shall  be,”  since,  “there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.” 

We  ought  then  to  expect  to  find  the 
Bible  written  in  figure,  metaphor,  parable 
and  allegory.  First,  because  this  is  the 
general  form  of  inspired  language;  it  is  the 
form  which  most  quickly  reaches  and  moves 
the  common  people.  Secondly,  the  genius 
of  the  thought  and  language  of  the  nation 
that  wrote  it  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  certainly 
expect  the  Bible  to  be  so  indited.  Thirdly, 
our  Lord  himself  used  chiefly  this  mode  of 
uttering  truth.  Now,  some  portions  of  the 
Bible  are  parabolic  at  sight.  But  we  ought 
not  to  be  startled  to  find  more  allegory  than 
first  meets  the  eye.  Yet  of  such  allegories 
we  shall  surely  find  solid  facts  at  bottom. 
In  a  religious  and  covenanted  book  like  the 
Old  Testament  what  boots  it  to  the  vast 
multitudes  for  whom  it  was  written,  whether 
ancient  history  is  exactly  and  minutely 
reported  ?  What  part  has  history,  as  history 
simply,  to  play  in  such  a  book?  None. 
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But  .as  tales  embodying  truth,  and  expound¬ 
ing  the  absolute  moral  law,  it  is  the  very 
gist  of  scripture  and  must  be  there.  If  the 
inspired  writers  had  desired  to  deeply  impress 
moral  truth  upon  the  people  they  should 
have  woven  it  into  the  lives  of  the  honored 
men  of  the  nation,  patriarchs,  prophets  and 
saints.  Nearly  all  the  knowledge  common 
people  have  of  the  Bible  is  of  its  figures  and 
personal  characters.  From  these  they  draw 
their  life  and  solace. 

And  now,  it  would  be  entirely  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  inspiration,  should  we 
hereafter,  by  further  criticism,  discover  that 
allegory  is  interwoven  with  biblical  history ; 
that,  for  instance,  the  person  called  Hagar, 
which  name  means  “the  proselyte,”  was 
really  not  a  woman  by  that  name,  but  a 
branch  of  Judaism  of  Arabian  origin.  The 
decided  anthropomorphism  of  some  parts  of 
scripture  serves  to  illustrate  and  prove  our 
position.  Had  the  writers  themselves  the 
crude  conception  of  God  which  this  anthropo¬ 
morphic  language  would  seem  to  imply? 
Certainly  not.  Were  they  literally  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people?  Undoubtedly.  But 
we  have  since  learnt  that  all  this  is  figure. 
Now  Philo  declares  that  the  scriptural  writ¬ 
ers  employed  these  anthropomorphic  figures 
for  the  sake  of  the  people,  and  they  wished 
them  to  be  literally  understood.  He  says : 
“  Why  does  Moses  speak  of  the  Uncreate  as 
having  feet  and  hands,  and  as  coming  in  and 
going  out?  .  .  .  To  those  who  ask  ques¬ 
tions  on  this  subject,  one  may  answer,  *  My 
good  men,  a  man  who  would  establish  the 
most  excellent  system  of  laws  ought  to  keep 
one  end  constantly  in  view,  namely,  to  do 
good  to  all  who  come  within  his  reach.’” 
“  The  writers  knew  that  some  men  are  very 
dull  in  their  natures,  so  as  to  be  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  form  any  conception  whatever  of  God 
apart  from  the  body  ;  whom  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  admonish  if  they  were  to  speak 
in  any  other  style  than  the  existing  one.” 
“  These  stand  in  need  of  physicians  for  law¬ 
givers,  who  may  be  able  to  devise  an  appro¬ 
priate  remedy  for  the  existing  complaint. 
In  the  case  of  men  who  are  afflicted  with 
dangerous  illnesses,  the  most  legitimate  phy¬ 
sicians  do  not  venture  to  tell  them  the  truth. 
What  man  in  his  senses  would  say  to  a  pa¬ 


tient  under  his  care :  1  My  good  man,  you 
shall  have  the  knife  applied  to  you,  and  cau¬ 
tery,  and  your  limbs  shall  be  amputated  ?  ’ 
No  man,  on  earth  would  say  so.  For  if  he 
did,  his  patient  would  sink  in  his  heart  be¬ 
fore  the  operation  could  be  performed.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  the  lawgiver,  being  a  most  admir¬ 
able  physician  of  the  passions  and  diseases 
of  the  soul,  has  proposed  to  himself  one  task 
and  one  end,  namely,  to  eradicate  their  dis¬ 
eases.”1  But  the  wisdom,  which  with  Philo 
we  must  thus  ascribe  to  the  biblical  writers, 
would  naturally  have  carried  them  farther. 
For  the  sake  of  the  “dull  natures  ”  whom 
they  wished  to  teach,  they  must  have  illus¬ 
trated  moral  and  religious  abstractions  by 
moral  tales  and  religious  stories  displaying 
the  special  providence  of  God  over  Ilis  elect 
Israel.  This  Philo  firmly  believed ;  only  he 
went  altogether  too  far,  and  was  too  fantas¬ 
tic  and  transcendental  in  his  allegorical  in¬ 
terpretations.  But  surely  it  must  be  seen 
that  he  (and  Philo  was  only  the  spokesman 
of  thousands)  could  not  have  gone  to  this  ex¬ 
treme,  had  he  not  had  the  fact  of  the  alle¬ 
gorical  nature  of  Scripture  to  start  with. 
He  would  not  have  used  strong  language 
like  the  following,  had  he  not  confidently 
rested  on  the  esoteric  teaching  and  secret 
tradition  of  Jewish  doctors.  Speaking  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  he  says  :  “  Now,  to 
think  that  it  is  here  meant  that  God  planted 
vines  or  olive  trees,  or  apple  trees,  or  any 
trees  of  such  kinds,  is  mere  incurable  folly.  The 
sacred  oracles  say  that  in  the  paradise  there 
were  plants  in  no  respect  similar  to  those 
which  exist  among  us ;  but  they  speak  of 
trees  of  life,  trees  of  knowledge,  trees  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  These  must 
indisputably  have  been  plants  of  a  rational 
soil,  which  was  a  road  to  travel  along,  lead¬ 
ing  to  virtue  and  having  for  its  end  life 
and  immortality.”2  Indeed,  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  fathers,  and  all  Jewish  doctors,  have 
believed  biblical  history  to  contain  much 
allegory.  Considering  the  time  when  Chris¬ 
tian  doctors  believed  it,  and  by  whom  this 
belief  has  always  been  held,  the  fact  can 
have  but  one  significance.  Yet  we  persis- 

1  Philo’s  Works,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  355,  356;  Vol.  II.,  p. 
341. 

2  Vol.  I.,  pp.  422,  423.  See  also  pp.  85,  and  1  89. 
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tently  refuse  to  weigh  it.  A  strange  fatality 
attends  our  reading  and  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  When  we  shall  have  com¬ 
pletely  inverted  our  present  method,  it  will 
cease  to  be  the  enigmatical  and  sealed  book 
that  it  is  now.  We  now  spiritualize  and 
understand  as  figure  what  was  spoken  and 
meant  literally  and  we  understand  as  literal 
what  was  written  in  a  figure. 

We  have  attempted  to  give  some  of  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  inspiration,  some  of 
its  cognizable  antecedents  and  effects.  Pre¬ 
cisely  what  it  is  as  an  inward  affection  we 
do  not  profess  our  ability  to  describe.  We 
suggest  the  following  facts :  Human  rea¬ 
son  has  two  poles.  The  lower  dips  in  ex¬ 
perimental  and  inductive  thought,  the  upper 
moves  in  deductive  and  intuitional.  Per¬ 
haps  when  thought  ascends  to  meet  the  di¬ 
vine  “  spirit  which  does  possess  a  Metropol¬ 
itan  temple  in  the  hearts  of  poets  ”  and  other 
gifted  men,  it  returns  lightened  with  celes¬ 


tial  fire  and  prophetic  insight,  with  “  high 
instincts  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
trembles  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised.” 
Perhaps  while  every  gifted  Jacob  is  held  in 
the  embrace  of  deep  reflection  holy  or  learned, 
his  thoughts  like  earthly  messages  labor  up 
the  ladder  until  they  stand  in  fair  view  of 
the  sea  of  universal  truth,  the  grand  synthe¬ 
sis,  the  deep  fount  of  reconciliation,  then 
having  plunged  into  “  the  wondrous  flood  ” 
return  as  swift-footed  angels  bearing  with 
them  credentials  of  divine  authority.  “  When 
I  will  to  reflect,”  says  Malebranche  “  and  by 
patient  thought  to  find  out  the  relations  of 
abstract  and  universal  ideas  to  each  other, 
God  makes  known  to  me  the  truth.”1  In¬ 
spiration  would  then  appear  to  be  the  divine 
illumination  of  the  upper  pole  of  human 
thought,  a  momentary  contact  of  the  human 
reason  with  the  universal  reason  of  the  world. 

Joseph  E.  Lindholm. 

1  Bowen’s  Modern  Philosophy,  p.  82. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

“  Un-cle  Mitch-ell  1  Un-cle  Mitch-ell  1  ” 

The  curtains  were  down  over  Mitchell’s 
corner,  and  when  the  curtains  were  down 
the  corner  was  tabooed.  No  one  could  enter 
without  express  permission,  and  just  now 
there  was  barely  space  to  enter  with  express 
permission.  Books,  sheets  of  music,  news¬ 
papers,  caps  and  canes  were  scattered  over 
the  lounge  and  floor.  A  coat  and  magazine 
lay  on  the  organ  seat,  and  the  table  was 
filled  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  that  was  a 
mystery  even  to  its  owner.  The  only  intel¬ 
ligible  things  thereon  were  a  pile  of  unwrit¬ 
ten  papers,  an  open  inkstand,  and  a  filled 
pen  that  Mitchell  had  held  between  his 
thumb  and  finger  till  the  ink  was  quite  dry. 
A  written  page  slid  from  the  table  and 
sailed  irresolutely  to  the  floor.  A  page  on 
which  was  written  : 


“  It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  Christian  to 
feel  that  he  loves  God.  If  we  could  see 
Him,  could  touch  Him,  could  make  Him 
real,  we  could  love  Him ;  but  He  is  so  far 
away.  It  is  easy  to  respect,  to  admire,  to 
worship,  for  man  instinctively  worships; 
but  to  love,— that  is  not  always  easy, 
even  for  a  Christian.  We  must  know 
Him,  somehow;  we  must  make  Him  real; 
and  I  have  found  that  the  easiest  way  to 
make  him  real  is  to  do  something  for  Him. 
It  is  not  possible  to  do  voluntarily  even  for 
a  person  we  have  never  seen,  without  be¬ 
coming  somewhat  interested  in  him  ;  there  is 
a  going  out  of  thought  and  feeling  toward 
him,  and  if  the  doing  runs  into  a  daily  ser¬ 
vice,  however  slight,  there  is  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  interest  that  makes  him  presently  a 
part  of  our  daily  life,  as  truly  as  if  we  talked 
with  and  touched  him.  And  if  this  be  true 
of  our  service  one  to  another,  how  much 
more  true  is  it  of  our  service  to  the  divine 
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father  and  brother.  For  one  might  do  this 
for  another  and  meet  no  response;  but  that 
is  not  possible  in  doing  for  God.  Some¬ 
where  along  that  path,  and  not  far  from  the 
beginning,  He  meets  us  and  draws  us.  If 
only  we  put  ourselves  in  position  to  be 
drawn,  He  draws  us  as  the  magnet  draws 
the  steel.  Then  we  cannot  help  loving,  oh 
how  sweetly  and  tenderly  1  And  by  doing 
for  God,  I  do  not  mean  to  do  some  great 
thing  once  in  a  life-time  and  let  that  suffice ; 
nor  necessarily  to  go  out  into  the  highways 
and  byways  in  search  of  service,  though  that 
is  eminently  God-work ;  but  the  daily  and 
hourly  doing  of  the  things  that  lie  nearest 
us ;  the  little  things  that  make  up  our  daily 
life;  the  giving  up  of  an  easier  chair;  the 
offer  of  the  morning  paper  before  you  have 
read  it  yourself  ;  the  rendering  of  a  thousand 
little  services  that  we  call  courtesies ;  not  to 
please  a  friend,  not  to  escape  a  certain  feeling 
of  meanness,  but  ‘for  Christ’s  sake — for 
Christ’s  sake,’  all  the  day  long.  There  is 
still — ” 

Here  Mitchell  had  paused  to  refill  his  pen, 
and  having  done  that  he  fell  into  a  wordless 
muse — gazing  steadily  at  the  gray  curtain 
and  seeing  it  not.  The  written  sheet  flut¬ 
tered  to  the  floor ;  the  ink  dried  in  the  pen ; 
the  noise  of  the  city,  toned  to  a  drowsy  hum, 
came  in  through  the  open  window ;  there 
was  a  twitter  of  disputing  sparrows  in  a 
tree  near  by,  an  opening  and  shutting  of 
doors  below,  and  a  patting  of  little  feet  along 
the  hall ;  but  he  saw  nothing  and  heard  noth¬ 
ing  till  suddenly  there  piped  a  plaintive 
call : 

“  Uncle  Mitch-ell !  Uncle  Mitch-ell !  ” 

No  noise  was  deep  enough  to  shut  out 
that  call.  He  smiled,  laid  down  his  pen 
and  parted  the  curtains.  There  stood  a 
grave  little  maiden,  looking  wistfully  in  his 
face,  with  deep  eyes  very  like  his  own. 

“  Well,  little  one,  what  is  it?”  he  asked 
in  a  caressing  tone,  and  she  answered 
slowly,  pausing  between  her  syllables  in  an 
odd,  old-fashioned  way : 

“  Mam-ma  is  busy  and  Gus-sie  ran  away.” 

“And  you  came  to  Uncle  Mitchell  for 
comfort?  Well,  walk  in,  little  one.” 

“The  curtains  are  down,”  said  she  sor¬ 
rowfully,  without  attempting  to  move. 


“But  if  I  ask  you  to  come  in,  you  can 
come  if  the  curtains  are  down,  can  you  not?  ” 

She  looked  from  his  face  to  the  curtains  and 
doubtfully  shook  her  head.  She  had  been 
taught  that  she  was  not  to  enter  if  the  cur¬ 
tains  were  down,  and  she  had  not  learned, 
that  simple  commands  are  subject  to  endless 
modifications.  Mitchell  laughed  at  the  per¬ 
plexed  face,  fastened  back  the  curtains,  and 
with  an  obeisance  said  : 

“  Please  to  walk  in,  Miss  Barbara  Birge ;  ” 
adding  mentally,  “  This  puts  an  end  to  my 
morning’s  work;  but  it  is  one  of  the  ‘little 
things’  for  His  sake,  and  it  pays.” 

“  What  a  look-ing  place  !  ”  said  she,  dain¬ 
tily  putting  her  feet  among  the  papers  on 
the  floor. 

“  True,  pet,  true,”  answered  he,  fumbling 
in  all  sorts  of  unlikely  places  for  the  scarlet 
hassock  that  was  Barbara’s  very  own  seat, 
and  having  found  it  he  put  it  on  one  end  of 
the  organ  in  front  of  the  stops,  and  perching 
Barbara  thereon  he  began  picking  up  and 
sorting  the  books,  papers  and  miscellaneous 
articles  scattered  about  the  room.  That 
perch  was  Barbara’s  throne  ;  she  sat  there 
hours  at  a  time,  while  Mitchell  played,  read 
or  dreamed,  for  he  was  still  a  dreamer  as 
well  as  a  worker. 

“  Barbara,  who  made  you  a  missionary  to 
Uncle  Mitchell?” 

“Uncle  Mitch-ell.” 

“  Is  that  an  echo  ?  or  are  you  a  metaphy¬ 
sician,  Barbara  Birge  ?  ” 

“  Bar-ba-ra  Birge,  that’s  all,”  she  said, 
soberly  watching  his  movements  about  the 
room. 

“  You  are  a  mystery  or  a  metaphysician, 
it  matters  little  which,”  said  he,  stopping 
with  both  hands  full  to  look  curiously  at  the 
quaint  little  figure,  with  its  small,  white 
face  and  large  eyes,  and  old,  odd  look. 

“  I  am  on-ly  Bar-ba-ra  Birge,”  she  said 
folding  one  small  hand  over  the  other,  ex¬ 
actly  as  Mitchell  had  seen  his  mother  fold 
her  hands  again  and  again. 

“  Well,  Barbara  Birge  is  only  another 
way  of  saying,  *  missionary,  mystery,  meta¬ 
physician.’  It  is  all  one.” 

“  You  are  drop-ping  your  things,  Uncle 
Mitch-ell,”  said  she,  watching  the  papers 
slip  from  his  hands. 
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“  I  suppose  so.  I  often  drop  things  when 
I  look  at  you,  Barbara  Birge ;  and  they  are 
usually  things  that  I  ought  to  drop,  things 
that  I  am  the  better  for  dropping.  But 
this,”  picking  up  the  papers,  written  and 
unwritten,  that  had  escaped  his  grasp,  “  this 
is  my  Sunday  sermon,  and  the  unwritten 
pages  are  the  best  pages.  Ought  I  to  drop 
them?  Treasures  of  thought  are  on  .the  un¬ 
written  pages.  Shall  I  put  them  in  the 
waste-basket  ?  Say  the  word  and  it  is  done, 
Barbara  Birge.”  And  he  waited. 

“  That  would  be  waste-ful.” 

“  Then  I  shall  not  put  them  in  the  waste¬ 
basket  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  So  be  it.  You  know  best ;  ”  and  he 
laid  the  papers  on  the  table  and  weighted 
them  lest  they  should  again  slip  away,  and 
meditatively  proceeded  to  put  the  corner  in 
order.  Barbara,  perched  on  her  hassock, 
with  one  hand  folded  over  the  other,  watched 
him  patiently  as  he  went  hither  and  thither, 
regularly  putting  things  in  the  wrong  place 
and  taking  them  out  again.  A  grave  little 
smile  sometimes  parted  her  lips  as  if  she 
understood  it  all ;  as  if  she  were  a  woman 
and  he  were  a  child,  and  she  could  afford  to 
pardon  his  little  mistakes  because  of  his 
youth  and  inexperience. 

The  corner  was  barely  in  order  when 
there  came  a  rush  of  flying  feet  up  the  stairs 
and  through  the  long  hall,  and  another 
child  with  panting  breath  and  floating  hair 
threw  herself  into  Uncle  Mitchell’s  arms. 
Barbara  touched  her  small  feet  upon  the 
hassock  and  gathered  in  her  stray  draperies 
as  if  a  vigorous  breeze  were  approaching. 

“  What  little  boy  is  this?”  said  Mitchell, 
standing  the  small  object  on  the  table  and 
holding  it  fast  by  both  arms,  being  warned 
by  experience  that  there  was  more  destruc¬ 
tiveness  in  this  one  restless  morsel  of  hu¬ 
manity  than  in  an  ordinary  tornado. 

The  round,  rosy  face  flushed  hotly  ; 
Mitchell  knew  it  would,  and  with  a  decisive 
stamp  of  the  foot  she  broke  out,  “  It  is  not 
a  little  boy.  You  know  it  and  know  it ; 

I ’ve  told  you  millions  and  millions  of  times, 
Uncle  Mitchell.” 

“So  many?”  said  Uncle  Mitchell,  look¬ 
ing  astonished.  “  Then  I  ought  to  remem¬ 


ber  ;  but  when  you  come  with  such  a  rush 
and  a  roar  I  think  it  must  be  a  little  boy.” 

Gussie  hung  her  head.  Healthy,  happy 
Gussie  had  her  grievances.  Though  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  year  younger  than  her 
quaint  little  sister  Barbara,  she  was  taller, 
larger,  stronger,  brimful  of  health  and  en¬ 
ergy,  and  she  longed  to  play  ball  and  climb 
trees  and  do  all  manner  of  things  that  girls 
must  not  do,  but  when  Uncle  Mitchell  called 
her  a  boy,  her  punishment  was  greater  than 
she  could  bear.  It  was  a  crushing  and  final 
humiliation. 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Uncle  Mitchell  consol¬ 
ingly  ;  “  I  see  I  was  mistaken.  It  is  a  little 
girl,  and  a  dear  little  girl.  There,  kiss 
Uncle  Mitchell  and  smile  again,”  said  he 
trying  to  raise  the  fallen  head. 

A  smile  like  sunshine  broke  over  her  face 
as  she  did  as  Mitchell  desired.  The  smile 
reminded  him  of  the  grandmother  Augusta 
Birge  for  whom  the  child  was  named,  but 
that  was  apparently  the  only  resemblance 
between  the  two. 

The  children  Augusta  Birge  dreamed  of 
the  last  time  she  vras  on  the  stairs  were 
here,  but  they  were  not  Mitchell’s  children. 
As  Gussie  ran  away  and  Barbara  came 
down  from  her  perch  and  nestled  in  his 
arms,  he  folded  her  closely  while  he  went 
back  in  thought  to  the  second  shock  and 
surprise,  after  his  mother’s  death,  that  told 
off  another  period  of  his  life.  It  came  one 
morning  when  Calvin  told  him  that  he  had 
decided  to  marry.  It  was,  as  Mitchell 
knew,  very  lonely  there  since  their  mother’s 
death.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  home 
without  a  woman’s  presence.  The  house 
and  the  servants  needed  a  mistress.  He 
believed  it  was  right  that  he  should  marry, 
he  said  considerately,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
question  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  believed 
that  his  mother  would  approve  his  choice. 
She  would  make  a  good  wife,  and  he  trusted 
that  there  were  years  of  quiet  happiness  in 
store  for  them  all. 

“You  have  not  told  me  who  you  are  to 
marry,”  said  Mitchell,  not  a  little  amused 
at  Calvin’s  practical  and  unromantic  way  of 
stating  the  case,  while  he  wondered  greatly 
how  Calvin  came  to  such  a  conclusion ;  for 
his  intercourse  with  ladies  had  seemed  to  be 
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confined  to  a  passing  salutation,  especially 
since  the  marriage  of  Philip  Cone. 

“  I  thought  you  would  not  need  to  be 
told,”  said  Calvin,  surprised  at  Mitchell’s 
lack  of  discernment. 

“  But  I  do  need  to  be  told  ;  I  have  not 
the  slightest  suspicion,”  said  Mitchell  earn¬ 
estly. 

“  And  you  know  Relief  Stanhope  so 
well?” 

“  Relief  Stanhope  1  Is  it  she  ?  ”  exclaimed 
Mitchell  in  astonishment. 

“  Yes,”  said  Calvin.  His  hand  was  on 
the  door-knob  and  his  back  was  toward 
Mitchell  as  he  added  :  “  I  think  my  mother 
had  some  such  anticipation,  from  a  remark 
she  once  made,  though  I  did  not  understand 
it  at  the  time ;  and  I  find  that  she  had  inti¬ 
mated  something  of  the  kind  to  Miss  Stan¬ 
hope  the  day  she  died,  and  that  was  the 
reason  that  Miss  Stanhope  left  us  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  funeral.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  my  mother  will  have  her  wish 
in  the  matter.  But  I  must  go  to  the  office. 
Good  morning,  Mitchell.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Calvin  when  he  had  reached 
the  street.  “Yes,  it  will  be  better  so. 
Mitchell  needs  a  sister  as  much  as  the  house 
needs  a  mistress  or  I  need  a  wife.  It  is  the 
wisest  and  safest  thing  that  could  be  done.” 
Why  wisest  and  safest  he  did  not  attempt 
to  explain,  even  to  Bones.  Who  can  sift 
out  and  separate  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  a  motive  ?  Calvin  Birge  had  done 
a  great  amount  of  self-searching  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  and  if  he  shrank  from 
it  now  out  of  very  weariness,  who  could 
wonder?  Then,  too,  he  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that  introversion,  like  certain 
patent  medicines,  if  taken  occasionally  and 
in  small  quantities,  was  highly  beneficial, 
but  if  taken  habitually  and  largely  became 
deleterious  to  a  final  degree.  He  believed 
that  an  outward  life,  a  life  of  action,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  an  integrity  of  purpose,  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  do  right  though  the  heavens  fall,  to 
be  the  best  life  for  him.  His  cry,  “  Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God ;  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me,”  had  brought  him 
peace  and  a  consciousness  of  pardon ;  and 
now  he  thought  it  was  his  own  business  to 
keep  himself  clean.  He  was  not  a  man  to 


depend  upon  any  one  for  what  he  believed  he 
could  do  himself.  It  was  his  duty  to  hedge 
himself  about,  and  keep  himself  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  path.  The  trusting  of 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  is  a  hard  lesson 
for  a  strong  man  to  learn.  Bones,  however, 
had  something  to  say,  and  Calvin  had  to 
answer  before  he  reached  the  office:  “Of 
course  I  love  her,  Bones.  Why  do  you  ask 
such  a  question  ?  How  could  I  help  loving 
her?  She  is  lovable,  gentle,  wise  and  good 
— too  good  for  me ;  but  she  loves  me,  and  I 
will  be  to  her  an  honest  husband,  tender  and 
true.  Yes,  I  am  doing  right.” 

Bones  had  known  for  more  than  a  week 
that  Philip  Cone  was  coming  home,  but  he 
did  not  know  that  Philip  Coue  was  coming 
alone,  nor  did  any  one  else  know  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  And  Bones  knew,  too,  that 
Calvin’s  steadfast  purpose  was  to  turn  his 
back  upon  the  past,  and  to  live  evermore  a 
life  of  conscious  rectitude.  “  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire.”  Calvin  Birge  would  die 
sooner  than  he  would  go  again  through  the 
fire  of  conscious  guilt. 

Mitchell  stood  where  Calvin  left  him  like 
a  man  in  a  maze.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
scales  had  suddenly  fallen  from  his  eyes. 
How  pleasant  were  the  long  hours  he  had 
passed  with  Relief  Stanhope  before  his 
mother’s  death !  how  much  he  had  missed 
her  since  then ;  and  how  often  he  had  longed 
for  her  return,  with  her  kindly  presence  and 
practical,  helpful  counsel.  No  one,  not  even 
his  mother,  had  helped  him  so  much  as 
she,  with  her  straightforward,  unquestioning 
faith.  He  loved  to  revisit  the  places  they 
had  visited  together,  and  he  had  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  talking  with  her  when  he  was 
alone  ;  of  looking  into  her  eyes  in  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  of  hearing  her  low,  sweet  replies. 
He  had  imagined  her  going  about  the  house 
again,  up  and  down  and  through  the  rooms 
in  the  old  way,  and  of  late  he  had  begun  to 
hope  and  to  feel  that  it  might  be  true  that 
she  would  come  again,  but  not  as  his  sister ; 
oh  no,  not  as  his  sister.  He  saw  now  all  too 
clearly  what  he  had  hoped  and  he  turned 
fiercely  upon  Calvin  as  if  somehow  he  had 
been  robbed. 

When  Calvin  came  home,  Mitchell  had 
one  of  his  sick-headaehes  and  could  see  no 
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one.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  to 
fight  out  a  battle  with  himself,  and  curiously 
the  thing  that  helped  him  to  a  final  victory, 
was  the  memory  of  thp  one  confession  Cal¬ 
vin  made  before  the  fire  in  the  library 
months  ago.  Calvin  had  suffered,  and  if 
at  length  happiness  was  within  his  reach  it 
was  not  for  his  brother  to  say  him  nay. 

And  so  he  conquered.  His  first  great  vic¬ 
tory  was  won,  but  it  was  a  dear-bought  vic¬ 
tory.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  stay  in 
the  house  and  see  her  there  as  Calvin’s  wife, 
not  yet,  not  for  a  long  time,  perhaps ;  and 
he  did  not  see  his  way  out.  Eut  there  is  a 
way  out  of  every  strait,  and  Mitchell  saw 
his  way  when  Professor  Brene  proposed 
that  they  visit  Europe  together.  The  ex¬ 
pense  would  not  be  great,  Mitchell  could 
manage  that,  and  when  Calvin  brought  his 
wife  home,  as  he  speedily  did,  Mitchell  had 
already  gone,  and  no  one  knew  that  there 
had  been  a  battle  and  a  victory ;  and  if  that 
victory  had  been  followed  by  a  truce  or  a 
compromise,  as  most  victories  are  before 
peace  is  attained,  no  one  was  the  wiser  for 
that  either. 

Abroad  he  met  the  gentle  but  potent  Mrs. 
Suavity,  who  was  conducting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Stubbs  Smythe  over  the  continent  on 
their  bridal  tour ;  and  with  his  opened  eyes 
he  wondered  at  his  former  infatuation  for 
this  woman.  For  at  one  time  his  admira¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Suavity  was  nothing  short  of 
infatuation.  A  beautiful  and  cultivated 
woman  may  always  be  sure  of  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  man  some  years  her  junior,  and  it 
is  probably  the  purest  and  sincerest  admira¬ 
tion  that  she  ever  has,  especially  if  the  man 
be  quite  young.  The  complex  nature  of 
Mitchell  Birge  was  largely  aesthetic,  and  to 
this  aesthetic  element  Mrs.  Suavity  minis¬ 
tered  as  no  one  had  ever  ministered  before, 
or  ever  would  again.  It  had  been  a  rare  de¬ 
light,  a  dainty  mental  intoxication,  to  re¬ 
cline  in  one  of  Mrs.  Suavity’s  beautiful 
rooms,  and  through  the  toned  lights  to  see 
with  half-closed  eyes  Mrs.  Suavity  sitting  at 
a  little  distance ;  to  watch  her  graceful  move¬ 
ments  and  the  fall  of  her  harmonious  dra¬ 
peries  ;  to  look  into  the  soft,  shy  eyes ;  to 
mark  the  slow  smile  coming  and  going  over 
the  perfect  lips ;  and  to  listen  to  the  low 


melody  of  a  controlled  voice,  that  could  be 
gay,  pathetic,  solemn  or  reposeful  at  will. 
Mrs.  Suavity  was  a  wise  woman.  She  could, 
if  it  were  worth  while,  minister  to  most 
people  according  to  their  need ;  and  she 
knew  that  to  make  a  man  quite  satisfied  with 
himself  is  the  subtlest  and  most  potent  flat¬ 
tery  ever  offered  a  human  being.  The  only 
self-satisfied  moments  that  Mitchell  Birge 
ever  knew  came  to  him  in  Mrs.  Suavity’s 
presence.  Such  moments  were  the  sharpest 
possible  contrast  to  the  rest  of  his  life,  which 
was  then  made  up  of  his  mother’s  commis¬ 
erating  looks,  Calvin’s  fault-finding  words, 
and  the  reproaches  of  his  own  restless  con¬ 
science.  What  wonder  then  at  his  infatua¬ 
tion  ?  But  at  length,  by  some  inadvertence, 
he  saw  dimly  a  flaw  in  the  porcelain,  a  fly  in 
the  amber  ;  and  after  he  came  to  know  Re¬ 
lief  Stanhope  he  discovered  that  a  divine 
discontent  is  better  than  self-content.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  old  spell  came  back  as  he  looked 
at  Mrs.  Suavity  now,  but  she  was  to  his 
quickened  eyes  as  a  Peri, — beautiful,  be¬ 
witching,  wonderful,  but  soulless.  Itseemed 
to  him  no  longer  possible  that  he  should  be 
satisfied  with  himself,  or  with  anything  else. 
He  did  not  then  understand  that  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  to  the  soul  what  hunger  is  to  the 
body,  an  indication  of  growth.  “  I  shall  be 
satisfied  when  I  awake  with  Thy  likeness,” 
was  an  assurance  too  far  off  to  comfort  him 
now. 

At  Geneva  he  met  Mrs.  Cone.  She  was 
studying  music,  incited  thereto  by  the  in¬ 
domitable  Miss  Sedge,  with  a  fervor  and  de¬ 
termination  that  marked  a  new  era  in  her 
history.  It  was  at  first  a  sanative  measure, 
but  when  she  got  earnestly  at  work  she  dis¬ 
covered  an  unexpected  love  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  her  art.  Under  the  careful  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  maestro  who  understood  his  pupil 
she  found  the  severest  drill  and  discipline 
endurable.  She  was  bending  all  her  ener¬ 
gies  to  her  work  and  was  growing  gay  and 
healthy.  Mitchell  knew  that  gayety  and  hap¬ 
piness  do  not  necessarily  go  together,  but  if 
she  appealed  to  his  sympathies  in  a  way  that 
he  could  not  quite  understand,  was  sure 
that  she  was  not  really  unhappy.  Ho  one 
can  be  long  unhappy  who  works  steadily 
and  with  a  purpose. 
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This  Cicily  was  not  the  Cicily  of  by-gone 
days,  though  he  sometimes  caught  glimpses 
of  the  old,  mischievous  restlessness  and  per¬ 
verseness  ;  but  she  was  wiser,  stronger,  more 
self-possessed  and  was  growing  bewilderingly 
beautiful.  He  did  not  wonder  at  Miss 
Sedge’s  devotion  or  Philip  Cone’s  adoration. 
He  never  heard  Philip  Cone  groan,  and  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  adoration  is  some¬ 
times  made  up  of  longing  and  hopelessness ; 
and  he  went  on  his  journey  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  were  all  reasonably  happy. 

After  three  or  four  years  of  severe  study 
at  Leipsic,  during  which  many  of  his  opinions 
underwent  serious  modifications,  some  being 
cast  out  and  others  established,  he  went 
home  determined  to  finish  his  theological 
course  of  study  and  enter  the  ministry.  Not 
that  all  his  doubts  were  removed,  but  that 
he  had  resolved  to  perplex  himself  with  them 
no  longer,  and  to  hang  them  up  on  pegs  as 
problems  that  eternity  would  solve,  if  time 
did  not.  Meanwhile  he  would  concern  him¬ 
self  about  things  that  he  could  understand, 
and  with  the  earnestness  and  single-hearted¬ 
ness  of  a  child  he  embraced  the  simplest, 
broadest  maxims  of  Christianity. 

Once  at  home  he  found  an  unexpected  sol¬ 
ace.  Little  Barbara,  whom  her  younger  and 
more  vigorous  sister  had  crowded  from  her 
mother’s  arms,  went  instinctively  to  Uncle 
Mitchell,  and  with  the  child’s  hand  in  his 
he  began  to  tread  a  peaceful  and  happy  way. 
She  had  been,  as  he  that  morning  said,  a 
missionary  to  him ;  and  he  folded  her  in  a 
closer  embrace  and  thanked  God  for  Barbara. 

Mitchell  found  that  Calvin  had  become  a 
zealous  Christian  worker,  a  man  whom  his 
pastor  called  upon  if  any  particularly  ardu¬ 
ous  work  was  to  be  done,  in  or  out  of  the 
parish.  And  if  he  was  somewhat  severe  and 
uncompromising  in  his  opinions,  he  was 
perhaps  none  the  less  to  be  depended  upon. 
He  had  little  patience  with  doubt  and  less 
patience  with  wrong-doing,  and  he  had  a 
profound  belief  in  the  ability  of  man  to  help 
and  hold  himself  if  he  would.  It  was  the 
disposition,  not  the  ability,  that  was  lacking 
when  a  man  or  woman  fell  into  evil  ways ; 
and  he  protested  strongly  against  the  senti¬ 
mentalism  which  finds  in  environment  and 
heredity  excuses  for  all  manner  of  sins,  from 


drunkenness  to  betrayals  of  all  sorts  of 
trusts. 

But  a  full  tide  covers  with  a  smooth  sea 
unseen  shoals,  and  Calvin  Birge  was  like  a 
ship  riding  at  anchor  on  a  full  tide. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Miss  Sedge  was  considering,  and  when 
Miss  Sedge  considered  she  was  in  a  rather 
formidable  state  of  mind.  Cicily  knew  the 
symptoms  :  the  wide  lips  made  a  determined 
effort  to  close  firmly  over  the  full  jaws ;  the 
large  head,  tightly  bound  in  its  iron-gray 
hair,  wagged  slowly  from  side  to  side ;  and 
when  an  affirmative  conclusion  was  reached 
a  short,  decisive  nod  put  a  period  to  the  vi¬ 
bration  ;  and  a  negative  was  indicated  by  an 
equally  decisive  repellent  gesture  of  both 
hands,  palms  outward.  But  Cicily  was  not 
present  to  note  the  symptoms  this  morning, 
and  considering  seemed  a  more  than  usually 
momentous  proceeding.  Miss  Sedge  had 
been  hunting  accommodations,  and  had 
made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  places 
and  proposals.  Various  plans  had  been  re¬ 
jected,  till  the  consideration  had  narrowed 
down  to  two  propositions  :  should  she  take 
the  desirable  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Bruns¬ 
wick,  or  should  she  take  that  furnished  house 
fronting  the  Park?  At  the  Brunsw'ick  the 
rooms  were  pleasant,  the  attendance  good, 
and  the  table  admirable.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  furnished  house  meant  housekeeping 
with  its  endless  cares,  but  there  would  be 
more  room,  more  freedom,  and  more  of  the 
home-feeling;  and  that  sunny  east  room 
would  be  just  the  place  for  Cicily ’s  flowers 
and  birds.  Cicily  had  a  passion  for  birds. 
At  Geneva  she  had  nightingales,  thrushes 
and  canaries,  who  delighted  in  her  and  she 
in  them.  They  flew  about  her,  chattered 
and  sung  to  her,  perched  on  her  fingers  and 
shoulders,  crept  under  her  chin  and  tangled 
their  slender  feet  in  her  shining  hair.  Cic¬ 
ily  must  have  her  birds  again,  and  she  must 
have  something  to  do ;  and  probably  house¬ 
keeping  was  the  best  thing  for  her,  even  if 
all  the  care  and  management  fell  upon  Miss 
Sedge.  Therefore  that  lady  came  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  The  Brunswick  with  all 
its  luxuries  was  rejected  with  a  sharp  gesture, 
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and  the  furnished  house  accepted  with  a 
final  nod. 

A  week  later  found  Cicily  settled  in  her 
new  home,  surrounded  by  birds,  flowers,  and 
sunshine.  She  had  apparently  all  that  heart 
could  ask.  Why  should  she  not,  for  once, 
be  happy  and  content  ?  Alas,  why  not ! 

As  she  sat  that  morning,  her  drooping 
head  resting  in  her  open  hand,  the  sunlight 
burnishing  her  light  brown  hair,  and  her 
black  garments  clinging  about  her,  showing 
the  fine  curves  of  a  lithe  form  as  perfect  as 
a  sculptor’s  dream,  she  was  a  “joy  forever,” 
to  others  if  not  to  herself.  The  beauty  that 
Mrs.  Birge  had  predicted  when  Cicily  was  a 
child  and  that  Philip  Cone  had  foreseen  in 
her  early  girlhood  was  Cicily’s  now,  rare 
and  more  perfect  than  either  had  imagined. 
Even  Miss  Sedge,  unromantic  Miss  Sedge, 
who  saw  Cicily  only  with  a  woman’s  eyes, 
secretly  called  her  a  star.  To  suppose  that 
Cicily  was  unconscious  of  her  beauty  would 
be  to  suppose  her  lacking  the  intelligence 
and  discernment  of  the  simplest  child.  She 
knew  that  she  was  beautiful,  but  she  had 
given  the  fact  less  thought  than  most  women 
would  have  given  it,  and  her  vanity  had  been 
held  in  check  by  the  sterner  fact  that  for 
her  there  had  ever  been,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  a  Mordecai  at  the  king’s  gate.  Then, 
too,  with  physical  health  and  strength  came 
mental  health  and  strength,  a  new  dignity 
and  a  desire  for  something  better  than  her¬ 
self  that  was  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  self¬ 
worship  not  uncommon  in  beautiful  women. 

Cicily,  however,  had  no  thought  for  her 
beauty  this  morning ;  it  availed  her  less 
than  nothing  now.  She  was  seeing  with 
closed  eyes  that  which  she  had  seen  almost 
constantly  the  past  few  weeks  —  a  brave 
ship  battling  with  winds  and  waves,  giv¬ 
ing  and  receiving  blows  ;  becoming  mortally 
wounded  in  the  affray,  but  outriding  the 
storm  and  creeping  on  under  sail,  struggling 
desperately  foot  by  foot,  till  there  came  a 
thick,  rainy  morning  when  the  decks  -were 
crowded  with  the  ship’s  people,  straining 
their  eyes  to  see  through  the  gray  dawn  some 
sign  of  approaching  help,  or  despairingly 
watching  the  fast  settling  hull  of  the  ship 
that  had  ceased  to  strugge  onward.  A  pro¬ 
found  gloom  above,  a  profounder  gloom  be¬ 


low,  and  a  death-like  stillness  on  the  decks 
as  they  awaited  their  fate. 

Presently  there  came  a  stir — the  only  re¬ 
maining  boat  was  over  the  side.  Up  to  this 
time  Philip  Cone  had  stood  holding  Cicily 
wrapped  in  her  cloak  with  her  face  buried  in 
his  breast.  Now  he  drew  away  his  arms, 
took  from  his  breast  pocket  a  packet  which 
he  gave  Miss  Sedge,  with  hurried  but  definite 
directions ;  then  deliberately  put  his  watch 
upon  Cicily,  and  wrapping  her  cloak  about 
her,  he  pressed  one  kiss  on  her  forehead, 
lifted  her  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  saw 
her  received  in  the  arms  of  the  men  in  the 
boat.  Miss  Sedge  followed  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  boat  pulled  off. 

It  was  three  or  four  minutes  before  Cicily 
understood  what  had  happened.  She  looked 
up  and  saw  with  sudden  terror  the  widening 
distance  between  the  ship  and  the  boat,  and 
saw  Philip  Cone  standing  on  the  deck,  look¬ 
ing  steadfastly  at  her ;  and  suddenly  she  real¬ 
ized  that  their  final  parting  had  come.  Then 
she  stood  up  and  stretched  her  arms  to  him, 
and  cried, 

“  Philip  !  Philip !  ” 

Oh !  the  love  and  the  grief  that  went  out 
in  that  cry.  He  heard,  and  standing  there, 
looking  steadfastly,  he  smiled.  Was  it  any 
consolation  to  know  that  at  last — at  last — 
she  wanted  him  ? 

Strong  arms  pulled  her  to  her  seat ;  she 
was  endangering  the  safety  of  every  soul  in 
the  over-crowded  boat  that  was  being  urged 
so  as  not  to  be  drawn  down  by  the  sinking 
ship.  A  few  minutes  later,  with  a  heavy 
sigh  she  went  under.  An  hour  later,  a 
steamship  came  feeling  her  way  through 
the  fog,  took  up  the  survivors  in  the  boat, 
and  rescued  the  men  floating  about  on  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  wreck.  But  Philip  Cone  was 
not  among  the  rescued  men. 

That  was  the  scene  that  came  back  to  her 
in  the  darkness,  through  the  long,  silent 
hours  when  Miss  Sedge  supposed  her  asleep. 

It  stared  at  her  from  the  pages  of  books  she 
vainly  endeavored  to  read  ;  it  beckoned  from 
clouds  and  clear  skies ;  she  saw  it  where- 
ever  she  turned;  and  yet  she  was  quiet, 
gentle,  patient,  not  petulant  nor  tearful. 
Miss  Sedge  congratulated  herself  on  Mrs. 
Cone’s  admirable  bearing ;  but  sometimes 
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she  looked  at  her  perplexedly,  and  was  n’t 
sure  that  it  would  not  be  a  relief  to  see  her 
in  one  of  her  old  unmanageable  fits  of  per¬ 
verseness.  This  moiming  she  was  more  per¬ 
plexed  than  ever.  When  she  called  Mrs. 
Cone’s  attention  to  the  birds  she  looked  up 
and  said  absently, 

“  Yes,  very  pretty,  Miss  Sedge,”  and  laid 
her  face  in  her  hand  again.  Miss  Sedge  was 
vexed.  She  did  not  often  speak  out,  for  she 
was  a  woman  of  few  words ;  but  now  she 
felt  moved  to  speak  out. 

“  I  say,  Mrs.  Cone,  it ’s  a  sin  and  a  shame 
for  you  to  sit  here  like  a  mummy  this  bright 
morning,  when  the  sun  is  shining  and  the 
birds  singing  and  you  have  everything  to 
make  yourself  comfortable  and  happy.” 

Cicily  looked  up  quickly,  for  she  was  as 
sensitive  as  ever  to  disapprobation,  and  Miss 
Sedge  had  treated  her  very  tenderly  of  late. 
How  utterly  weary  and  woeful  the  dry  eyes 
looked ! 

“Oh,  Miss  Sedge  1  ”  said  she  huskily; 
“come  here.” 

“What  for?”  said  Miss  Sedge. 

“  I  want  to  tell  you  something.” 

“  But  I  do  n’t  want  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing,”  said  Miss  Sedge.  She  had  a  horror 
of  confidences ;  she  thought  troubles  grew 
by  talking  about  them ;  the  way  to  get  rid 
of  them  was  to  ignore  them. 

“  I  must  tell  some  one.” 

“  Well,  if  she  must  tell  some  one,  it  would 
better  be  me,”  thought  Miss  Sedge  resign¬ 
edly;  and  she  marched  up  to  Mrs.  Cone 
like  a  grenadier  facing  a  cannon. 

Cicily  looked  in  that  strong  face,  hard 
and  unsympathetic  just  then,  and  one  of 
those  swift  alternations  of  feeling  that  often 
sent  her  to  and  fro  like  a  shuttlecock  made 
her  say,  “Go  away.  I  don’t  wish  to  tell 
you  anything.” 

“There,”  chuckled  Miss  Sedge,  as  she 
hurriedly  closed  the  door  after  herself, 
“  she  ’ll  do,  now  !  I  thought  that  streak  of 
goodness  could  n’t  last  much  longer.” 

Immediately  a  caller  was  announced — a 
gentleman  to  see  Mrs.  Cone  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  business.  Again  Miss  Sedge  con¬ 
gratulated  herself,  as  the  gentleman  was 
shown  in,  that  Mrs.  Cone’s  face  was  not 
swollen  and  her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  as 


they  probably  would  have  been  if  she  had 
gone  on  talking  and  crying.  As  she  passed 
through  the  hall  a  little  later,  she  heard  a 
deep  voice  saying : 

“I  regret  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Cone,  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  difficulty  in  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Cone’s  estate.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  deciding  at  once  what  course  to 
pursue  must  be  my  excuse  for  troubling  you 
with  the  matter  at  present.” 

“I  know  very  little  about  business  af¬ 
fairs,”  said  Mrs.  Cone,  looking  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  as  if  some  hitherto  unknown  fault 
had  suddenly  overtaken  her,  “but  Miss 
Sedge  will  understand.  I  will  call  her  if 
you  please.” 

“Certainly.”  The  man’s  eyes  followed 
her  as  she  left  the  room,  but  he  made  no 
comment,  mental  or  otherwise.  Almost 
any  other  man  would  have  thought,  “  What 
a  beautiful  woman  1  ”  This  man  thought 
nothing. 

Miss  Sedge  came  in  and  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Birge,  and  he  turned  to  her  and  en¬ 
tered  immediately  upon  the  explanation  of 
his  errand. 

It  appeared  that,  from  some  strange  over¬ 
sight,  Mr.  Cone  had  left  two  last  wills  and 
testaments.  In  both  cases  printed  forms 
had  been  used,  and  Mr.  Cone  had  filled  out 
the  blanks  with  his  own  hand.  Both  were 
executed  the  same  year  and  signed  by  the 
same  witnesses;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
blank  left  for  the  month  and  the  day  of  the 
month  was  unfilled  in  the  will  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  last. 

“What  difference  does  that  make?” 
questioned  Miss  Sedge,  who  had  seated  her¬ 
self  opposite  Mr.  Birge,  and  was  giving  him 
her  undivided  attention. 

“It  is  claimed  by  the  contestant  to  make 
a  vital  difference  ;  the  will  that  is  dated  be¬ 
ing  legal  and  the  other  illegal.” 

“  Who  is  the  contestant?” 

“Mrs.  Suavity.” 

Mrs.  Cone  drew  a  quick  breath  and  be¬ 
came  interested  at  once.  She  cared  little 
about  the  will,  but  she  cared  much  about 
Mrs.  Suavity.  Her  last  interview  with  that 
worthy  lady  was  one  of  the  facts  of  Mrs. 
Cone’s  life.  If  Mrs.  Suavity  was  the  con¬ 
testant,  then  Mrs.  Suavity  must  be  con- 
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tested.  Miss  Sedge  did  not  know  Mrs. 
Suavity  pfersonally,  but  she  knew  Mrs.  Cone, 
and  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Suavity’s  interests 
in  this  matter  could  not  be  identical  with 
Mrs.  Cone’s  interests';  and,  between  the 
two,  she  lost  not  an  instant  in  taking  sides. 
Did  not  Philip  Cone,  standing  on  the  deck 
of  that  sinking  ship,  put  his  wife  in  her 
care?  She  would  have  remained  loyal  to 
that  last,  solemn  charge  even  if  she  had  not 
loved  Mrs.  Cone  better  than  she  loved  any¬ 
thing  else  on  earth. 

“  What  are  the  terms  of  the  two  wills  ?  ” 
asked  this  practical  woman. 

“  The  will  in  Mrs.  Suavity’s  possession 
gives  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  Mrs.  Suav¬ 
ity’s  daughter.  There  is  a  bequest  to  Mrs. 
Suavity,  and  another  to  Mrs.  Cone.  Mrs. 
Suavity  is  appointed  executor  of  that  will, 
which  was  written  previously  to  Mr.  Cone’s 
marriage.  The  other  will  is  very  short,  and 
reads  thus  :  ‘  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
wife,  Cicily  Cone,  all  my  estate,  real  and 
personal,  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit.’  This 
will  was  found  in  the  Company’s  safe  with 
other  papers  belonging  to  Mr.  Cone.  The 
witnesses  remember  signing  a  will  the  day 
after  Mr.  Cone’s  marriage,  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  this  will. 

“  Who  was  appointed  executor  of  this 
will?”  asked  Miss  Sedge.  Mrs.  Cone  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  conversation. 

“Myself,”  said  Mr.  Birge;  “and  that  is 
what  brings  me  here  to-day.  As  this  will 
is  to  be  contested,  Mrs.  Cone’s  interests 
should  be  placed  in  abler  hands  than  mine. 
With  her  permission  I  wish  to  resign,”  said 
he,  looking  not  at  Mrs.  Cone  but  at  Miss 
Sedge. 

“  Wait,”  said  Miss  Sedge  leaving  the 
room.  Returning  she  placed  in  his  hand 
an  envelope  addressed  to  Calvin  Birge. 

“ That  is  your  name?”  she  said. 

“It  is.” 

“Mr.  Cone  gave  this  to  me  with  some 
other  papers  as  we  were  leaving  the  ship. 
It  may  have  something  to  do  with  this 
matter.  I  was  intending  to  search  you  out 
to-day.” 

The  envelope  contained  a  note  written  in 
pencil,  on  a  crumpled  leaf  torn  from  a  diary 
after  Philip  Cone  had  abandoned  all  hope 


of  saving  his  own  life.  Calvin  Birge  went 
to  the  window  to  read  the  scarcely  legible 
words.  As  he  read,  his  grave  face  grew 
graver,  and  when  he  had  finished  reading 
he  looked  out  of  the  window,  pained  and 
solemn,  as  if  he  were  looking  in  the  face  of 
the  dead  man  under  the  sea — the  face  of 
the  man  he  had  hated,  and  whose  life  he 
had  been  tempted  to  take.  Not  for  years 
had  the  memory  of  his  guilt  come  back  so 
vividly  as  it  came  now,  standing  with  that 
crumpled  paper  in  his  hand.  Neither  Miss 
Sedge  nor  Mrs.  Cone  could  know  his 
thoughts,  though  both  saw  the  strange  so¬ 
lemnity  in  his  face  when  at  last  he  left  the 
window,  and  confronting  Mrs.  Cone  said  : 

“  You  must  decide.  I  would  gladly  re¬ 
sign  the  trust  to  other  hands,  but  if  you 
wish  me  to  act  as  the  executor  of  Mr.  Cone’s 
will  I  must  do  so.” 

Mrs.  Cone  answered,  “  I  wish  it.  To 
whom  else  could  I  go  ?  ” 

Miss  Sedge  nodded  approval.  She  was 
satisfied  that  this  man  would  be  just,  honest 
and  determined,  the  very  man  to  push  a 
difficult  matter  to  a  successful  termination. 

Thus  Calvin  Birge  began  a  new  era  in 
his  life. 

Mrs.  Suavity  had  an  appreciative  regard 
for  money,  and  Philip  Cone’s  estate  was  not 
to  be  despised ;  but  if  she  loved  money 
much,  she  hated  Cicily  Cone  more.  Under 
the  influence  of  that  hate  she  committed 
the  one  indiscretion  of  her  life.  She  could 
never  forgive  Cicily  that,  and  now  Cicily 
should  receive  her  merited  punishment. 
How  this  will,  which  Philip  Cone  supposed 
had  been  destroyed,  came  into  Mrs.  Suav¬ 
ity’s  possession  no  one  knew.  Mrs.  Suavity 
said  it  was  left  in  her  keeping.  And  as 
soon  as  she  was  assured  of  her  brother’s 
death  this  will  was  brought  out.  She  set 
herself  to  work  with  a  cool,  still  determina¬ 
tion  that  half  won  a  victory  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  begun. 

Calvin  Birge  went  into  this  fight  with  en¬ 
thusiasm;  he  fought  Mrs.  Suavity  with  pe¬ 
culiar  zest.  The  two  were  born  belligerents ; 
under  no  circumstances  could  they  have 
harmonized  ;  but  just  at  present,  whether  he 
was  conscious  of  it  or  not,  he  was  in  sore 
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need  of  a  counter-irritant,  and  he  made  the 
most  of-  Mrs.  Suavity. 

The  weeks  and  the  months  went  on, 
Calvin  Birge  worked  hard,  and  outside  of 
his  regular  business  he  lived  to  fight  Mrs. 
Suavity.  Mrs.  Birge  naively  said  that  she 
was  jealous  of  Mrs.  Suavity.  Mrs.  Birge 
had  called  upon  Mrs.  Cone,  and  Miss 
Sedge  had  returned  the  call,  and  pleasant 
relations  were  established  between  the  two 
households.  Mrs.  Birge  regretted  that 
her  husband  should  always  be  engaged 
when  Mrs.  Cone  called,  and  when  she 
alluded,  as  she  often  did,  to  that  lady’s  won¬ 
derful  beauty,  he  never  seemed  to  hear. 
Evidently  he  had  no  eye  for  beauty.  Mitch¬ 
ell  knew  that  Calvin  went  to  Miss  Sedge 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  suit  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  Mrs.  Suavity  demanded 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Cone.  Mitchell  and 
Mrs.  Cone  fell  readily  into  their  old  unre¬ 
strained  habits  of  intercourse,  Mitchell 
coming  and  going  at  will.  He  helped  her 
train  her  birds,  and  grew  as  enthusiastic 
as  Cicily  herself  over  their  accomplishments. 
He  appreciated  her  rare  beauty,  her  simplic¬ 
ity  and  her  ever-changing  moods,  but  he 
appreciated  her  voice  more  than  anything 
else.  The  rarest  pleasure  he  knew  was  to 
lie  with  closed  eyes  in  the  twilight,  while 
Mrs.  Cone  sat  at  the  piano  and  sang.  All 
the  tenderness  and  pathos  that  was  in  the 
girl  as  a  child  was  in  the  woman  intensified ; 
and  it  came  out  in  her  voice  as  it  formerly 
came  out  in  her  face.  Mitchell  Birge  heard 
what  no  one  else  heard,  for  in  those  twilight 
hours  she  sang  as  unrestrainedly  as  if  she 
were  alone.  She  sometimes  repented,  con¬ 


fessed,  and  besought  in  her  song.  He 
needed  not  to  hear  the  passionate  whisper, 
as  she  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands  one 
night  when  she  stopped  singing :  “  Oh 

Philip,  Pnilip !  Do  you  hear?  I  am  so 
sorry— so  sorry  !  ”  to  understand  that  most 
pathetic  of  griefs,  the  grief  of  the  living 
over  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  the  dead. 
He  knew  that  at  that  moment  she  would 
have  given  all  the  world  to  have  seen  Philip 
Cone,  if  only  long  enough  to  have  told  him 
with  her  own  lips  that  she  regretted  all  her 
hasty  words,  that  she  knew  how  good  he  had 
been  to  her,  and  that  she  loved  him  more 
than  he  or  she  had  known  while  he  was 
living.  At  such  times  Mitchell  stole  away, 
feeling  that  he  had  no  right  there,  marvel¬ 
ing  meanwhile  over  that  inexplicable  thing,  a 
woman’s  heart.  For  evidently  Cicily  loved 
Philip  Cone  more  now  that  he  was  dead 
than  ever  she  would  have  loved  him  living. 

Cicily  herself  would  have  marveled  if  she 
had  been  given  to  that  sort  of  mental  exer¬ 
cise.  She  would  have  marveled  that  she  set 
herself  to  restrain  her  growing  interests  and 
happiness  in  people  and  things  about  her, 
and  would  have  asked  why  she  had  lately 
taken  the  precaution  of  wearing  Philip 
Cone  s  watch,  as  if  it  were  a  charm  or  a  safe¬ 
guard.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  thought  that  she  at  all  needed  a  safe¬ 
guard.  But  there  came  a  time  when  she 
understood  that  and  many  other,  till  then, 
inexplicable  things ;  a  time  when  she  put 
the  watch  out  of  sight  and  hearing  as  if  it 
were  a  living  thing  whose  presence  was  a 
continual  reproach.  Had  Philip  Cone  fore¬ 
seen  that  such  a  time  would  come  ? 


THE  “AS  IF”  OF  ATHEISM. 

The  rational  look  of  the  world  is  denied  were  made  to  aerate  the  blood ;  and  the 
by  no  one.  Eyes  look  as  if  they  were  made  blood  and  blood-vessels  look  as  if  they  were 
to  see  with.  Ears  look  as  if  they  were  made  made  with  an  eye  to  their  actual  function, 
to  hear  with.  Legs  look  as  if  they  were  And  in  general,  science  every-where  assumes 
made  to  walk  with.  The  nutritive  appara-  that  nature  is  rational  and  that  everything 
tus  looks  as  if  it  were  made  to  keep  the  is  adapted  to  everything  else.  We  must 
body  in  repair.  The  lungs  look  as  if  they  remember  that  science  is  not  merely  obser- 
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vation ;  but  it  is  chiefly  the  conclusions 
from  the  observations.  Science  aims  by 
the  aid  of  reasoning  to  pass  behind  the 
phenomena  and  form  some  conception  of 
the  supersensible  realities  upon  which  ap¬ 
pearances  are  based.  But  it  enters  into 
this  hidden  world  only  by  thought;  and  it 
implicitly  assumes,  therefore,  that  the  laws 
of  thought  are  valid  for  all  being.  Science, 
then,  is  built  upon  the  notion  that  the  real 
is  rational  and  intelligible ;  and  it  aims  to 
grasp  the  rational  system  which  is  in  things. 
If  we  should  assume  that  the  real  is  irra¬ 
tional,  and  hence  unintelligible,  all  our  sci¬ 
ence  would  perish.  What  would  become  of 
astronomy  if  we  assumed  that  the  flying 
planet  is  not  bound  by  the  rational  princi¬ 
ples  of  mathematics?  The  atomic  theory 
and  the  ether  theory  are  no  facts  of  obser¬ 
vation,  but  only  rational  inferences  from 
phenomena  ;  but  if  the  real  is  not  rational, 
of  course  these  and  all  other  scientific  theo¬ 
ries  fall  to  the  ground.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  there  is  mind  back  of  nature  which  re¬ 
alizes  in  nature  its  preconceived  plans  and 
purposes. 

How  the  atheist  objects  to  this.  He  says 
that  nature  does  indeed  look  as  if  it  were 
planned  and  controlled  by  a  mind,  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  so.  Eyes  look  as 
if  they  had  been  made  to  see  with,  but  that 
is  all.  We  are  not  justified,  then,  in  saying 
that  nature  points  to  God. 

At  first  sight,  this  seems  quite  conclusive. 
It  is  plain  that  the  theistic  argument  is 
based  upon  an  “  as  if ;  ”  and  we  must  allow, 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  demon¬ 
stration.  But  before  giving  way  to  despair, 
let  us  look  at  scientific  procedure  in  general. 
The  geologist  tells  us  that  the  earth  was 
molten  once ;  how  does  he  know  this  ?  He 
was  not  there  at  the  time.  All  that  he 
knows  and  says  is,  that  the  earth  now  shows 
many  features  which  look  as  if  it  had  once 
been  a  fiery  fluid.  The  physicist  tells  us  of 
a  world  of  atoms  and  ethers ;  how  does  he 
know  of  these  things?  The  answer  again 
must  be,  that  matter  acts  as  if  it  were  made 
of  atoms ;  and  light  and  heat  act  as  if  there 
were  an  ether.  There  is  and  can  be  no 
other  proof.  How  do  we  know  that  fossils 
were  ever  alive  ?  We  do  not  know  it ;  but 


they  look  as  '/they  had  been.  The  atheist, 
of  all  men,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  fossils  never  were  alive ;  for 
if  nature  be  able,  without  any  guidance,  to 
produce  a  living  animal,  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  able  to  produce  a  lifeless  imitation. 
The  former  is  certainly  the  greater  wonder. 
The  evolutionist,  too,  has  a  certain  theory 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  animal  forms ; 
how  does  he  prove  his  theory?  Neither  by 
observation  nor  by  experiment,  but  by  show¬ 
ing  that  the  living  orders  look  as  if  they 
had  sprung  from  a  common  stock.  The 
“  as  if  ”  in  this  case  is  not  very  strong  ;  for 
much  as  the  different  orders  look  as  if  they 
had  had  a  common  origin,  still  more  do 
they  look  as  if  they  had  had  diverse  origins ; 
but  whatever  force  the  argument  may  have, 
it  is  all  based  upon  an  “  as  if.”  In  short, 
scientific  theories,  almost  without  exception, 
are  based  upon  an  “  as  if.”  The  rocks  look 
as  if  they  had  been  in  fire  or  wTater.  Mat¬ 
ter  acts  as  if  it  were  built  of  atoms.  Light 
acts  as  if  there  were  an  ether.  Nature  also 
looks  as  if  it  were  the  product  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  argument  is  identical  through¬ 
out.  If  au  “  as  if  ”  is  able  to  prove  a  scien¬ 
tific  theory,  it  is  also  able  to  prove  the 
theistic  theory.  But  if  we  are  to  reject  the 
latter  because  founded  on  an  “as  if,”  we 
ought  also  to  reject  the  former. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  “  as  if  ”  is  a  great 
deal  stronger  in  some  cases  than  others. 
This  is  true ;  but  in  which  case  it  is  the 
strongest  can  be  determined  only  by  obser¬ 
vation  and  reflection.  Does  the  rock  show 
the  marks  of  ancient  fire  and  flood  more 
clearly  than  the  eye  or  ear  shows  the  marks 
of  mind  ?  Is  the  telescope  more  plainly  a 
contrivance  than  is  the  eye  ?  Is  there  not 
exactly  the  same  adjustment  to  meet  exactly 
the  same  difficulties  in  both  cases?  But 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  this  last  illustra¬ 
tion  to  say  that  we  know  the  telescope  is 
designed,  but  we  do  not  know  the  eye  to  be 
designed.  And  we  take  advantage  of  the 
objection  to  extend  our  criticism  of  the  “  as 
if  ”  objection  a  step  further. 

No  one  has  any  direct  knowledge  of  any 
mind  but  his  own  ;  all  other  minds  are  in¬ 
ferred.  Mind  is  never  manifested  to  the 
senses,  but  only  to  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  recog- 
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nized  only  by  its  effects.  How  do  we  know 
that  our  neighbors  are  intelligent  ?  How 
do  we  know  that  the  forms  about  us  enshrine 
minds  ?  May  they  not  be  automata,  with¬ 
out  any  inner  life  and  sensibility?  This 
doctrine  has  been  held ;  since  the  time  of 
Descartes  some  have  taught  that  the  lower 
animals,  at  least,  are  machines  which  only 
mimic  the  appearance  of  life  and  sensibility ; 
and  now  some  extreme  materialists  apply  the 
doctrine  even  to  men.  They  teach  that  all 
we  do  is  a  mechanical  necessity ;  and  our  im¬ 
agination  that  our  thoughts  and  purposes 
have  any  effect  upon  our  action  is  a  sheer 
delusion.  Of  course  we  have  no  other  proof 
of  this  proposition  than  a  boisterous  and 
continuous  affirmation  of  it  by  its  defenders  ; 
but  still  we  must  allow  the  opposite  belief 
rests  entirely  upon  an  “  as  if.”  Brutes  act 
as  if  they  are  sensitive ;  and  our  neighbors 
act  as  if  they  were  intelligent.  But  if  we 
could  believe  that  no  intelligence  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  human  body,  it  would  be 
equally  easy  to  believe  that  no  intelligence 
is  manifested  through  the  body.  If  a  blind 
and  purposeless  power  could  build  the  body, 
it  could  certainly  control  the  body.  If  we 
are  to  be  logical  with  the  atheistic  “as  if,” 
we  must  not  only  reject  all  scientific  theory, 
but  we  must  also  doubt  the  intelligence  and 
sensibility  of  our  neighbors.  And  why 
should  we  not  be  logical  V  Is  there  any  more 
reason  for  showing  favor  to  an  atheistic 
argument  than  to  a  theistic  argument  ? 
Logic  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Illogical 
atheology  is  no  better  than  illogical  theology. 
Mind,  whether  divine  or  human,  is  known, 
like  every  other  force,  only  by  its  effects. 
But  the  marks  of  mind  are  at  least  as  prom¬ 
inent  in  nature  as  they  are  in  human  action ; 
and  whatever  discredits  them  in  either 
realm,  discredits  them  in  the  other.  It  is 
certainly  a  curious  inconsistency  to  find 
traces  of  mind  in  a  piece  of  irregularly- 
hacked  flint  and  to  deny  them  in  the  marvels 
of  nature. 

We  asked  a  moment  ago  if  the  eye  does 
not  bear  as  many  marks  of  design  as  the 
telescope  does ;  and  the  answer  was  that  we 
know  the  telescope  to  be  designed,  while  we 
have  no  such  knowledge  with  regard  to  na¬ 
ture.  But  now  we  see  that  we  do  not  know 


that  the  telescope  was  designed.  That  be¬ 
lief  is  an  inference  only;  and  if  we  allow 
the  atheistic  position,  we  must  next  deny 
the  soundness  of  the  inference.  For  the 
atheist  builds  on  the  notion  of  a  blind  and 
necessary  force  ;  and  of  course  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  freedom  or  self-determina¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  in  such  a  system.  Hence 
our  thoughts  and  purposes  are  products  and 
not  causes.  Consciousness  affects  and  effects 
nothing.  It  is  merely  an  attendant  upon 
the  necessary  on-going  which  underlies  all 
phenomena,  and  which  brings  everything  to 
pass.  Our  consciousness  of  determining 
purpose  and  action  is,  therefore,  a  pure  de¬ 
lusion.  The  same  tide  which  brought  us 
hither  bears  us  on.  Our  own  acts,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  the  outcome  of  design,  but  of 
that  blind  necessity  which  is  the  sole  reality. 
Hence  the  telescope  is  not  produced  by  de¬ 
sign.  If  there  is  no  design  in  nature,  there 
is  no  design  in  man.  To  deny  it  there 
must  result  in  denying  it  here.  Conversely, 
if  the  telescope  be  really  the  product  of  de¬ 
sign,  then  the  eye  is  the  product  of  design 
also. 

It  is  curious  how  far  logic  will  carry  one, 
when  once  horsed  upon  it.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  rider,  like  John  Gilpin,  is  glad  to  ride 
a  certain  distance,  but  when  logic  gets  fairly 
a-going,  it  gallops  fast  and  far.  We  began 
by  distrusting  the  “  as  if  ”  of  theism,  and 
fully  expected  to  stop.  But  at  once  it  be¬ 
came  clear  that  the  “  as  if  ”  of  science  was 
no  better  off;  and  scientific  theory  fell  a 
prey  to  scepticism.  And  even  yet  the  doubt 
was  not  complete.  The  question  of  our 
neighbor’s  intelligence  next  came  up ;  and 
though  we  had  long  held  grave  practical 
doubts  in  many  cases,  we  were  not  prepared 
for  a  theoretical  scepticism;  but  this  too 
was  forced  upon  us.  One  step  remained  to 
be  taken,  and  inexorable  logic  compelled 
that.  The  doubt  of  our  neighbor’s  intelli¬ 
gence  was  next  changed  to  a  denial  both  of 
his  and  of  our  own.  We  were  sure  the 
telescope  was  designed,  for  we  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  case ;  and  we  denied  design 
in  nature  because  we  had  had  no  experience 
in  that  case.  But  the  experience  turned  out 
to  be  a  false  inference  in  the  case  of  others 
and  a  delusion  in  our  own  case.  A  theory 
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which  does  not  recognize  design  in  nature 
is  forced,  not  merely  to  doubt,  but  to  deny 
it  in  man.  But  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
ride  thus  far,  we  must  allow  the  theistic 


“as  if”  to  stand.  We  commend  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  those  speculators  who  make  such 
short  work  with  the  design  argument. 


Borden  P.  Buwne. 


AN  AUGUST  DAY. 


Over  the  fields  by  winding  ways 
W e  wandered  on  together, 

Under  the  flashing  azure  skies, 

In  a  hush  of  August  weather. 

Bound  about  us,  afar  and  near, 

We  heard  the  locusts  humming, 

And  the  asters  starring  the  lonely  path 
Laughed  out  to  see  us  coming. 

Bird  songs  out  of  the  sunlit  oak 
Fell  rippling  through  the  shadow, 

Like  a  spear  of  flame  the  cardinal  flower 
Burned  out  along  the  meadow. 

Into  our  hearts  the  blithe  wind  blew, 

Its  own  free  gladness  giving, 

And  all  things  laughed  in  the  happy  earth, 
For  the  pure,  sweet  joy  of  living. 

Two  roamed  on  with  their  eyes  alight, 

And  their  hearts  too  still  for  laughter, 
Two  in  a  revel  of  golden  life, 

Looked  neither  before  nor  after. 

One  went  dreaming  with  downcast  face 
Through  the  hush  of  the  woodland  cover, 
But  one  praised  God  from  a  trembling  heart 
That  the  shadow  of  pain  was  over. 


Alice  M.  Eddy. 
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For  thirty  years  old  Eben  Farwell  had  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  personal  effects, 
lived  alone  in  his  father’s  homestead.  Its  They  shuddered  and  exclaimed  over  the  dirt 
walls  had  grown  grayer,  its  roof  more  sunken,  in  holes  and  corners,  all  the  evidences  of  the 
its  furniture  blacker  and  more  rusty,  while  old  bachelor’s  careless,  grimy  life.  But  the 
he  repaired  nothing  and  added  nothing,  solid  old  mahogany  chairs,  chests  of  drawers 
Now  he  was  dead,  and  his  two  nieces,  chil-  and  tables  which  had  been  the  property  of 
dren  respectively  of  his  brother  and  his  sis-  his  respectable  mother  had  suffered  but  slight 
ter,  were  rambling  through  the  house  with  injury  from  dust  and  neglect,  and  were  con- 
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templated  by  the  thrifty  heirs  not  without 
satisfaction.  One  of  the  young  women  was 
much  more  vivacious  in  her  movements  and 
exclamations  than  the  other,  and  was  ap¬ 
parently  more  deeply  shocked  by  the  disorder 
of  the  house.  Her  name  was  Lois  Hewitt. 
The  other,  Sarah  Lovell,  accepted  things 
more  quietly.  She  had  been  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  uncle’s  ways.  She  had 
penetrated  his  solitude  during  his  latter  days 
so  as  to  be  allowed  some  knowledge  of  his 
real  life.  She  had  entered  no  protests 
against  his  habits ;  exercising  thereby  a  de¬ 
gree  of  prudence  that  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  for  Lois,  who  could  never  come  in 
contact  with  him  without  feeling  an  impa¬ 
tience  of  his  stupid  ways  which  she  made 
little  attempt  to  conceal. 

Sarah  and  Lois  were  not  only  cousins,  but 
had  been  intimate  friends  from  childhood. 
They  were  dividing  the  various  articles  very 
amicably,  till  as  they  ascended  the  garret 
stairs  Lois  said : 

“If  you  see  anything  you  would  like  to 
set  off  against  my  grandmother’s  brass  and¬ 
irons,  let  me  know.  I  wrant  to  keep  those. 
Grandma  used  to  say  they  should  be  mine 
because  I  had  her  name.  She  always  set 
store  by  them.” 

Sarah  colored  slightly  and  looked  per¬ 
plexed.  If  you  had  been  near  her  you  might 
have  seen  a  slight  stiffening  go  through  her 
whole  frame,  as  if  she  were  nerving  her  gen¬ 
tle  yet  very  stubborn  nature  for  a  combat. 
She  asked : 

“  Do  you  mean  those  low  ones  that  used 
to  stand  in  the  room  that  was  hers  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

Sarah  made  a  little  sound  as  if  clearing 
her  throat.  She  found  it  an  effort  to  speak. 
“  Why  Lois  ”  she  said,  “  they  are  not  here 
now.  The  fact  is  I  bought  them  of  Uncle 
Eben  one  day,  two  or  three  months  ago.” 

Lois  faced  about  upon  her.  “  You  bought 
them  of  Uncle  Eben  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  saw  them  with  a  lot  of  old  things 
tumbled  into  a  closet  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  no  use  for  them  if  he ’d  sell  them  to  me, 
and  he  said  he  would.  So  I  paid  for  them 
and  took  them  home.” 

“And  you  never  told  me  I”  There  was 
anger  and  chagrin  in  Lois’  face. 


“  I — I — did  n’t  think  of  it.  How  could  I 
know  you  set  store  by  them,  Lois?” 

Her  words  conveyed  an  untruth.  Hers 
was  a  retentive  mind,  and  quite  clear  among 
its  memories  was  Lois’s  wish,  accidentally 
expressed  many  years  ago,  to  possess  those 
andirons.  She  had  remembered  it  when  she 
bought  them,  and  frequently  since.  But 
their  shape  and  brightness  had  taken  her 
fancy  as  well  as  Lois’s ;  she  had  seen  her  op¬ 
portunity  and  made  the  most  of  it.  Lois 
with  her  keen  gaze,  suspected  the  falsity, 
and  her  sense  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
act  increased  the  anger  caused  by  her  disap¬ 
pointment. 

“  You  did  know !  ”  she  said.  “  It  was  just 
like  you,  Sarah  Lovell.  You  took  a  mean 
advantage.  What  right  had  you  to  come 
here  pretending  to  be  kind  to  Uncle  Eben, 
and  getting  away  grandmother’s  things  ?  I 
should  like  to  know  what  else  you  bought  of 
him?” 

“  You ’ve  no  right  to  speak  so  to  me,  Lois,” 
said  Sarah.  “  I  bought  nothing  else  ;  and 
I’d  a  perfect  right  to  buy  those.” 

“You  had  not,  without  letting  me  know ! 
And  he ’d  no  right  to  sell  them  either.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why.” 

“  Because  they  were  promised  to  me.” 

“  But  we  did  not  know  that,  Lois.” 

“  Well  you  know  it  now.  I  tell  you, 
Sarah  Lovell,  I  have  n’t  expected  to  have 
those  andirons  all  these  years  to  give  them 
up  now.  Since  you ’ve  bought  them  I’ll  pay 
you  your  price  for  them  ;  but  I  mean  to  have 
them.  I  did  n’t  have  an  open  fire-place  built 
in  my  best  chamber  for  nothing.  I  always 
calculated  to  put  those  andirons  there,  and 
I  mean  to  still.” 

Sarah  looked  very  dogged,  but  she  tried 
to  expostulate  reasonably: 

“  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  compel  me  to 
give  them  up,  Lois.  Of  course  I  bought 
them  because  I  wanted  them.  I ’ve  let  you 
have  your  own  choice  here  a  great  deal  to¬ 
day.  I  don’t  s^e  why  you  should  fly  out 
about  such  a  little  thing.” 

Lois  looked  at  her,  angered  past  all  for¬ 
bearance. 

“  You ’ve  given  me  my  choice.  Well,  you 
may  take  your  own  now.  I  ’ll  divide  no 
more  property  with  you,  Sarah  Lovell.  Take 
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what  you  like,  and  leave  what  you  like! 
I ’m  sick  of  your  underhanded  ways ;  I ’m 
going  home.”  And  she  hurried  away  slam¬ 
ming  the  door  of  the  silent  house  behind  her. 

Sarah  thus  left  alone  stood  still  a  moment, 
striving  to  satisfy  what  she  felt  to  he  the 
needless  faintness  of  her  good  conscience. 
Though  pained  and  somewhat  heartsick  she 
wavered  not  from  any  of  her  little  purposes. 
She  meant  always  to  be  just  and  justifiable. 
With  quiet  persistence  she  soon  resumed  her 
business.  She  had  had  the  equitable  division 
of  Uncle  Eben’s  things  long  mapped  out  in 
her  mind.  In  her  friendly  labors  with  Lois 
this  morning  her  plans  had  been  followed 
quite  closely,  though  unrevealed.  She  had 
known  pretty  well  what  things  Lois  would 
best  like,  as  well  as  her  own  compensations. 
She  could  almost  always  manage  her  cousin. 
But  Lois  must  be  expected  to  “  fly  out  ” 
sometimes. 

She  finished  putting  her  little  chalk-mark 
on  the  things  her  husband  was  to  bring  away 
for  her  to-night.  She  took  no  advantage  of 
Lois’s  absence,  leaving  perhaps  a  more  gen¬ 
erous  share  than  she  would  have  done  if  she 
had  not  been  still  resolved  to  keep  the  and¬ 
irons.  That  night  she  sent  to  Lois  the  key 
of  the  old  house  with  a  little  note  which  read 
as  follows : 

“  Dear  Lois : 

“  I  send  the  key  of  the  house.  I  was  sorry 
to  finish  dividing  the  things  without  you, 
but  I  tried  to  consult  what  I  thought  would 
be  your  wishes,  and  if  you  feel  dissatisfied 
about  anything  won’t  you  let  me  know  ?  I 
am  sorry  I  made  you  angry,  Lois,  and  that 
you  were  so  disappointed  about  the  andirons. 
I  would  like  to  give  them  up  to  you,  but  we 
have  got  used  to  having  them,  and  Reuben 
likes  them,  and  says  he  knows  you  will  not 
think  it  unkind  of  us  to  keep  them  when 
you  come  to  think  it  over.  And  I  too  feel 
sure  you  will  not  long  cherish  any  hard  feel¬ 
ings  toward 

“Your  Friend  and  Cousin 

“Sarah.” 

The  smooth  tone  of  this  note  was  not  at 
first  without  some  effect  upon  Lois.  But  as 
she  laid  it  down  and  her  mind  reverted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  quarrel,  her  anger 


rose  again.  Her  grievance  had  a  hurt  in  it 
beyond  mere  disappointment  about  the  and¬ 
irons.  The  touch  of  hardness  and  deceit 
she  had  felt  in  Sarah  seemed  to  her  some¬ 
thing  she  could  not  forgive.  “  The  artful, 
circumventing  thing !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  She 
thinks  she  can  make  it  all  right  with  fail- 
words.  It ’s  just  like  her  I  ” 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  heard  the  soliloquy. 

“  She  won't  give  them  up — the  andirons.” 

“  Well,  I  wouldn’t  think  any  more  about 
it.  You  can  get  some  as  good  somewhere 
else.” 

“  No.Ican’t.  They  were  my  grandmother 
Farwell’s,  and  she  promised  them  to  me, 
Besides  it’s  so  mean  of  Sarah  1  It’s  just 
the  way  she ’s  done  over  and  over  again  all 
our  lives.  She ’s  always  been  having  her 
own  way  with  me  in  some  underhanded 
fashion.  I  vow  she  shan’t  do  it  again.  I  ’ll 
be  even  with  her  this  time.  I  told  her  I ’d 
have  them  and  I  will.  ’T  will  do  her  good 
through  and  through  to  be  come  up  with  1  ” 

“  But  what  can  you  do  ?  ”  said  her  husband, 
smiling  at  the  vigor  of  her  tone  and  the 
sparkle  of  her  eye. 

“  You  ’ll  see  what  I  ’ll  do,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer.  “  I  don’t  see  what  she  wanted  of 
them,”  she  continued  after  a  while.  “  She 
never  came  to  this  town  till  after  Grandma 
Farwell  died  ;  and  I  grew  up  in  the  house 
and  used  to  play  in  her  room  half  the  time 
when  I  was  a  child.  Many ’s  the  time  she 
tied  a  long  apron  round  my  neck  and  let  me 
help  her  scour  those  andirons.  And  I  used 
to  sit  whole  afternoons  roasting  apples  she 
hung  between  them  for  me,  and  watching 
the  light  flickering  from  the  brass  tops.  I 
would  have  given  more  for  them  than  for 
anything  else  in  the  house.  They  belong 
to  me  if  she  did  buy  ’em  !  ” 

If  Lois’s  mind  wavered  from  its  purpose 
it  wras  with  reflections  like  these  that  she 
confirmed  it. 

The  next  day  she  asked  her  husband  to 
leave  the  horse  harnessed  for  her  as  she 
wanted  to  drive  out  on  some  errands.  It 
was  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  she  knew  it 
was  Sarah’s  habit  to  go  to  the  woman’s 
prayer-meeting  on  that  day.  Lois’s  move¬ 
ments  as  she  went  about  putting  her  house 
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in  order  that  noon,  were  over  strong  and  de¬ 
cided.  As  she  dressed  her  little  boy,  she 
jerked  him  into  his  clothes  with  such  need¬ 
less  energy  that  the  child  rebelled  and  ran 
away  into  a  corner,  persisting  that  he  did  not 
want  to  go  to  ride  with  mamma.  He  was 
carried  screaming  to  the  wagon-seat,  and 
only  pacified  by  being  told  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  see  Cousin  Clara. 

Cousin  Clara,  Mrs.  Lovell’s  three-years- 
old  child,  was  climbing  upon  the  gate  of  the 
door-yard  beyond  whose  precincts  she  had 
been  forbidden  to  go  till  her  mother’s  re¬ 
turn.  Mother  had  gone  to  meeting,  she 
said,  when  Cousin  Lois  and  her  little  Far- 
well  drove  up  to  the  gate.  Clara  was  one 
of  those  preternaturally  good  and  wise  little 
ones  who  can  be  trusted  with  the  care  of 
themselves  from  their  very  cradles.  She 
had  been  very  happy  playing  in  the  yard 
alone,  but  she  looked  radiant  when  Farwell 
was  lifted  from  the  wagon  to  sit  with  her 
on  the  door-steps.  Though  Mrs.  Lovell  was 
not  at  home,  Lois  wanted  to  go  into  the 
house  to  look  for  something.  She  knew 
just  where  to  look.  In  the  spare  chamber 
where  one  might  want  to  have  a  fire  occa¬ 
sionally  without  the  trouble  or  expense  of 
putting  up  a  stove,  there  were  the  and¬ 
irons — -just  where  Lois  meant  to  put  them  in 
her  own  house.  With  a  sense  of  triumph 
she  grasped  one  in  either  firm  hand,  car¬ 
ried  them  down-stairs  and  put  them  in  her 
wagon.  Clara  looked  surprised  to  see  them 
go.  But  she  was  not  old  enough  to  mis¬ 
trust  that  her  elders  could  do  wrong,  or  to 
know  the  “value  of  property.” 

“  Tell  your  mother  I ’ve  left  a  note  for  her 
on  the  kitchen  table,”  said  Lois.  Then  she 
picked  up  the  reluctant  Farwell,  and  drove 
away.  The  note  ran  as  follows  : 

“I  have  taken  the  andirons  because  I 
have  the  first  right  to  them,  and  you  know 
it.  I  will  pay  whatever  you  think  right  for 
them  ;  but  I  expect  to  keep  them.” 

And  now  the  andirons  stood  upon  the  clean 
hearth  in  Lois’s  spare-room,  just  as  she  had 
in  anticipation  arranged  them  ever  since  she 
had  a  house  of  her  own.  Flushed  with  victory 
she  took  her  husband  up  to  see  them  that 
night.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  her 
lawless  proceeding,  but  as  she  stood,  hand¬ 


some,  laughing,  and  triumphant,  justifying 
her  high-handed  conduct  with  a  fluent 
tongue,  he  said  to  himself,  that  a  fine,  strong 
woman  like  his  Lois  must  be  allowed  to 
take  the  bit  between  her  teeth  sometimes. 

“  They  ’ll  be  mad  with  you,  Lois  1  ”  he  said. 

“  They  ’ll  get  over  it,”  she  answered. 
“  It  ’ll  do  Sarah  good.” 

But  if  ever  people  felt  they  had  just 
grounds  for  resentment  those  people  were 
the  Lovells.  To  have  had  their  house  en¬ 
tered  in  their  absence  and  their  property 
abstracted  was  an  outrage  indeed. 

Reuben  was  more  hurt  and  angry  than 
his  wife,  and  even  talked  of  taking  the  law 
on  the  Hewitts.  But  Sarah’s  prudence  re¬ 
strained  him  from  any  such  measure. 
“It’s  beneath  us,”  she  declared,  “to  say 
another  word  about  the  matter.  Only,” 
stiffening  in  the  way  peculiar  to  her  when 
she  felt  her  cause  to  be  just,  “  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  hold  any  more  intercourse  with 
them  till  Lois  has  made  an  apology.” 

“  I  ’ll  give  Hewitt  a  piece  of  my  mind  the 
first  time  I  see  him,”  cried  Reuben  ;  “  and 
unless  he  sees  right  done  we  ’ll  never  speak 
to  ’em  again.” 

How,  Sarah  had  been  pricked  in  her  con¬ 
science  at  the  prayer-meeting  that  afternoon 
by  the  little,  little  wrong  she  had  done  Lois 
in  buying  those  andirons  ;  a  w'rong  so  slight 
she  thought  no  one  but  a  person  of  feelings 
as  sensitive  as  her  own  could  have  considered 
it  as  a  wrong  at  all.  Had  she  been  left  to 
her  conscience  she  might  have  righted  the 
grievance,  which  was  now  so  outdone  by 
Lois’s  outrageous  offence  that  it  seemed  more 
than  justified. 

There  was  something  else  Lois  failed  to 
take  into  account  when  she  said,  “  They  ’ll 
soon  get  over  it.”  That  was  her  own  “  get¬ 
ting  over  it.”  A  wrong  done  us  may  be 
forgiven,  but  how  we  may  forgive  those 
whom  we  have  injured  is  a  grave  problem. 
If  Lois  felt  hard  to  Sarah  when  aggrieved 
by  her,  she  felt  harder  now  that  Sarah  was 
to  her  the  cause  of  self-accusation.  She 
grew  less  desirous  to  have  the  Lovells  get 
over  it,  for  she  soon  felt  that  reconciliation 
implied  not  only  yielding  on  their  part,  but 
some  humiliating  acknowledgments  on  her 
own. 
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There  were  some  angry  words  between  mutual  friends,  he  had  lately  begun  to  seek 
Mr.  Hewitt  and  Mr.  Lovell,  and  then  the  her  society  more  and  more  eagerly.  Mrs. 
families  who  had  been  each  other’s  most  Lovell  was  now  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
congenial  companions ;  whose  interests  were  this.  She  went  out  to  the  gate,  where  the 
wholly  alike ;  whose  lands  touched  one  an-  boy  and  girl  were  standing,  bidding  him 
other’s;  whose  children  were  bred  in  the  “ Good  evening”  very  pleasantly, 
same  schools,  and  who  sat  in  the  same  church  “You  are  iate  to-night,  my  dear,”  she 
and  heard  the  same  gospel  of  peace  and  said  to  Clara,  very  gently;  “and  I 'think 
good-will,  maintained  hardness  of  heart  to-  you  must  be  very  tired.  You  may  go  into 
ward  one  another,  and  exchanged  no  speech  the  house  now,  for  I  want  to  say  a  few 
for  more  than  twelve  years.  words  to  Farwell.” 


About  the  end  of  that  time,  one  pleasant 
spring  evening,  Mrs.  Lovell  looked  up  from 
her  sewing  and  saw  her  only  daughter  Clara, 
who  had  been  with  some  friends  on  a  walk 
into  the  woods,  returning  accompanied  by 
Farwell  Hewitt.  She  dropped  her  work  at 
once,  and  first  a  look  of  alarm,  then  of  reso¬ 
lution,  passed  over  her  face.  This  same 
thing  had  happened  about  a  week  before, 
greatly  to  her  surprise  and  displeasure. 
She  had  then  cautioned  Clara  against  any 
companionship  with  her  cousin;  but  the 
girl  was  gentle  and  sweet-tempered ;  rude¬ 
ness  was  impossible  to  her,  her  mother 
thought,  while  Farwell  had  a  firm  and  eager 
will,  and  was  not  to  be  lightly  shaken  off. 
Mrs.  Lovell  was  resolved  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand  herself. 

The  grounds  of  her  displeasure  were  not 
wholly,  or  indeed  chiefly,  in  the  long  un¬ 
friendliness  between  the  families.  It  was 
Farwell  himself  whom  she  feared  as  a  com¬ 
panion  for  Clara.  He  had  not  a  good  name 
in  the  village.  He  was  wayward  and  head¬ 
strong.  His  parents  knew  not  how  to  gov¬ 
ern  him.  He  would  not  work  or  study  with 
any  regularity,  but  delighted  in  reckless 
feats  of  physical  vigor,  in  the  invention  of 
wild  and  dangerous  sports,  and  in  the  use  of 
his  personal  power  to  fascinate  or  frighten 
children  younger,  gentler,  and  more  con¬ 
scientious  than  himself.  In  his  childhood 
he  had  zealously  shared  his  mother’s  feeling 
toward  the  Lovells,  and  had  displayed  it  by 
making  himself  the  very  terror  of  Clara’s 
life.  But  as  years  passed  and  that  enmity 
sunk  in  his  parents’  hearts  to  little  else  than 
proud  shame,  it  lost  its  force  in  Farwell’s 
also,  and  was  gradually  disarmed  altogether 
by  Clara’s  gentleness  and  beauty.  In  their 
various  places  of  meeting,  at  the  houses  of 


Farwell’s  keen  gray  eyes  were  fixed  won- 
deringly  upon  her.  She  cleared  her  throat, 
and  hesitated  a  little  for  speech.  She 
would  have  liked  it  if  hard  things  might 
always  be  done  without  being  said. 

“  F  ou  have  been  home  once  or  twice  with 
Clara,”  she  said,  still  very  gently.  “Of 
course  you  and  she  meet  one  another  every¬ 
where,  and  I  do  not  desire  that  you  should 
meet  otherwise  than  kindly.  But  you  know 
that  our  families  are  not  upon  friendly 
terms.  And  I  do  not  think  your  father  and 
mother  would  wish  you  to  be  intimate  with 
Clara,  on  that  account.” 

F arwell  was  blushing  hotly  now  with  rage 
and  shame.  “They  have  no  right — ”  he 
began,  but  Mrs.  Lovell  stopped  him. 

“  Hush  !  ”  she  said.  “  I  want  to  speak 
with  perfect  frankness,  Farwell.  I  am  con¬ 
sulting  my  own  feelings  as  well  as  theirs. 
It  would  not  be  pleasant  for  me  to  have  you 
visiting  here  when  your  parents  do  not.” 

“  F  ou  have  no  right — ”  again  cried  poor 
Farwell,  and  again  was  overborne  by  Mrs. 
Lovell’s  gentle  composure. 

“I  feel  it  my  duty,”  she  said,  “to  forbid 
Clara  your  company  when  you  meet  her  any¬ 
where.  It  will  be  best  for  you  to  have  as 
little  to  do  with  her  as  possible,  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  force  her  to  be  rude  to  you.” 

Poor  Farwell  stood  looking  down  in  angry 
mortification.  If  she  had  told  him  plainly 
the  truth  of  her  motives,  that  it  was  himself 
she  feared,  she  would  have  done  less  harm. 
Deep  resentment  toward  bis  mother  as  the 
cause  of  this  disappointment  was  rising  in 
his  mind.  In  spite  of  a  strong  natural  feel¬ 
ing  of  loyalty  to  her,  he  wanted  to  make  some 
plea  for  himself  as  not  involved  in  her  action. 

“  Because  my  mother—”  he  began  ;  but 
Mrs.  Lovell  again  interrupted  him. 
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“I  do  not  wish  to  talk  with  you  about 
your  mother,”  she  said.  “I  feel  no  un¬ 
kindness  toward  her.  I  hope  you  will  grow 
up  a  good  boy,  and  be  a  comfort  to  her. 
But  I  have  said  now  all  I  wanted  to  say, 
and  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  talk  any 
more.”  And  with  that  she  bade  him  good 
night. 

Farwell  walked  away  with  bitterness  in 
his  heart.  He  was  not  a  happy  boy,  being 
so  often  in  disgrace  with  himself  and  the 
world,  and  knowing  less  and  less  as  he  grew 
older  what  to  do  with  his  willful,  moody 
temper.  Only  with  Clara,  who  was  so  gen¬ 
tle  and  kind,  he  had  been  conscious  lately  of 
none  but  noble  and  amiable  feelings;  there¬ 
fore  with  her  he  had  been  self-respecting 
and  happy,  and  he  felt  now  as  if  an  inalien¬ 
able  right  had  been  denied  him  in  her  com¬ 
panionship.  He  laid  the  blame  wholly  upon 
his  father  and  mother.  It  was  their  quarrel 
in  which  he  had  been  hurt.  It  was  his 
mother’s  rash  and  wrong  act  that  had  now 
deprived  him  of  the  pleasantest  thing  in 
his  life. 

He  said  nothing  of  his  special  grievance 
on  his  arrival  home.  But  one  glance  at  his 
clouded  face  advised  all  of  the  temper  he 
was  in.  His  brothers,  who  would  have  re¬ 
minded  him  of  certain  tasks  that  belonged 
to  him,  shrank  away  to  perform  these  them¬ 
selves.  His  mother  very  gently  and  timidly 
called  him  to  his  supper.  He  made  no  re¬ 
sponse  whatever  to  her  call.  His  father  felt 
outraged  by  his  disrespectful  manner. 

“  Come  here  this  instant  and  sit  down  at 
the  table,”  he  cried. 

Farwell  obeyed  so  far  as  to  seat  himself 
as  directed,  with  an  indifference  more  irri¬ 
tating  than  refusal  would  have  been,  and  sat 
sullenly  refusing  to  eat.  His  father  eyed 
him  with  increa-ing  anger. 

“  I  will  not  bear  this  !  ”  he  cried  at  last. 
“  Go  upstairs  this  instant.  You  are  not  fit 
to  be  about  among  us,  and  I  will  lock  you , 
up  till  you  can  use  better  manners.” 

Now  the  place  of  solitary  confinement  in 
that  house  since  Farwell  could  remember 
had  been  the  spare-chamber.  Many  a  time 
he  had  sulked  himself  to  sleep  on  the  floor 
of  that  cold,  clean,  dark  room,  or  idled  away 
the  unrepentant  hours  following  with  his 


eye  the  vines  upon  the  wall-paper,  or  count¬ 
ing  the  diamonds  of  the  carpet  pattern. 
He  cared  little  to  be  shut  up  there  now. 
He  would  as  lief  be  there  as  anywhere.  He 
knew  not  what  he  wanted.  Certainly  it 
was  not  the  company  of  his  family.  He 
opened  the  window-blinds  and  looked  over 
the  meadows  that  lay  toward  the  east  of  the 
house.  They  were  still,  empty,  misty  with 
the  evening  damp.  The  twilight  faded  more 
and  more  while  he  leaned  there,  fretting, 
and  dreaming  and  arguing  between  the  good 
and  evil  impulses  in  his  soul.  At  last  the 
moon  rose,  and  her  beams  stole  over  the 
window-sill,  across  FarwelPs  idle  hands, 
across  the  carpet,  into  the  dark  fire-place, 
where  they  made  of  the  burnished  andirons 
two  columns  of  silver  light.  It  seemed  to 
Farwell  that  the  moonlight  designedly 
pointed  them  out  to  him,  and  how  he  hated 
them  as  he  gazed  at  them.  They  stood  upon 
the  hearthstone  with  straddling  legs  and  big 
heads,  wearing  an  air  of  ugly  possession  and 
of  conscious  malice. 

“  How  could  my  mother  take  them  ?  ” 
thought  Farwell.  “  No  wonder  I  am  looked 
down  upon,  belonging  to  those  who  could  do 
such  a  thing  1  It  is  a  shame  for  us  to  have 
them  here — a  shame  !  I  wish  I  could  rid  the 
house  of  them  ;  I  wish  they  had  been  buried 
in  my  great-grandmother’s  grave  !  ” 

Suddenly  a  new  thought  seized  the  rest¬ 
less  boy.  It  was  past  ten  o’clock  now  and 
the  house  and  grounds  were  quiet.  One  after 
the  other  he  hurled  the  andirons  from  the 
window.  They  fell  each  with  a  dull  thud 
into  the  soft  grass  of  the  meadow  below. 
Then  Farwell  reached  out  for  the  lightning 
rod  which  ran  a  foot  or  two  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  thereby  he  let  himself  to  the 
ground.  A  minute  later  he  might  have 
been  seen  hastening  away  across  the  fields, 
bearing  one  of  the  glittering  andirons  over 
each  shoulder. 

That  night  was  a  sleepless  one  to  Farwell’s 
mother.  She  loved  her  oldest  son  above  all 
her  other  children.  There  was  often  some¬ 
thing  winsome  in  his  moody  ways.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  gay  and  affectionate,  and 
when  they  were  rough  and  passionate  the 
very  anxiety  they  caused  intensified  her  re¬ 
gard  for  him. 
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But  to-night  his  ungoverned  temper 
seemed  more  alarming  to  her  than  it  had 
ever  done  before,  though  she  had  often  seen 
it  in  fiercer  outbreakg.  She  had  then  tried 
to  soothe  away  her  anxiety  for  him.  She 
had  refused  to  look  it  fairly  in  the  face. 
Xow  it  had  taken  a  new  hold  upon  her 
mind.  As  she  reviewed  all  the  elements  of 
evil  and  disaster  at  work  in  Farwell’s  nat¬ 
ure,  his  future  looked  hopelessly  dark  to 
her ;  his  peril  seemed  to  wring  her  soul 
with  anguish.  All  night  long  she  lay  weep¬ 
ing  and  pleading  with  God  for  him.  She 
arose  in  the  morning  still  in  darkness  as  to 
what  might  best  be  done  for  him. 

She  glanced  at  him  when  he  came  down 
to  breakfast,  and  saw  that  his  angry  mood 
had  passed  away  ;  his  face  was  quiet.  She 
wished  then  to  try  to  say  to  him  something 
more  serious  than  she  had  ever  spoken  be¬ 
fore,  and  she  gently  asked  him  to  come  to 
the  spare  chamber  for  a  moment,  where  she 
could  talk  with  him  undisturbed. 

A  derisive  smile  flickered  over  his  face, 
but  he  consented,  and  led  the  way  for  her 
with  an  alacrity  she  did  not  understand. 
Once  inside  the  door  he  pointed  to  the 
hearth  empty  of  its  glittering  ornaments. 

“  Look  there,  mother,”  he  cried,  “  I ’ve 
rid  the  house  of  them !  You  11  never  see 
them  again.  You  brought  them  here  to 
please  yourself ;  I ’ve  taken  them  away  to 
please  myself.  I  hated  them  ;  they  were  a 
disgrace  to  us.” 

A  sudden  light  like  a  sharp  sword  shot 
through  his  mother’s  mind.  She  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  the  hearth,  trembling,  pale,  thought¬ 
ful.  This  was  what  was  needed  then ;  the 
roots  of  her  child’s  distemper  must  be  plucked 
out  of  her  own  heart.  Hurt  and  shamed  by 
his  rebuke  she  opened  her  penitent  soul  to 
receive  it.  Oh  how  mean,  how  hateful  to 
her,  were  now  the  trifles  she  had  coveted, 
and  for  which  she  had  paid  so  much  ;  even 
her  child’s  soul  it  might  be,  dowered  with 
indulged  passions  like  her  own,  and  de¬ 
graded  by  her  example. 

As  she  stood  silent  tears  of  an  infinite  sor¬ 
row  stole  down  her  face.  The  boy  watched 
her  keenly,  full  of  surprise  at  her  gentleness 
and  her  grief.  At  last  she  put  her  arm 
about  his  shoulder,  and  drew  him  to  sit 


down  with  her  upon  the  bedside.  There 
was  a  sweet,  meek  dignity  in  her  manner  he 
had  never  observed  in  her  before. 

“They  were  a  disgrace  to  us,  Farwell,” 
she  said ;  “  though  it  was  not  for  you  to  ti-y 
to  take  it  away.  Try  to  understand  me 
when  I  tell  you  I  am  glad  you  have  seen  it 
and  felt  it.  I  want  you  to  see  it  all.  I 
yielded  to  one  moment’s  angry,  injured  feel¬ 
ing,  and  see  what  came  of  it ;  shame  to  me 
and  mine,  shame  such  as  my  own  boy  could 
not  bear;  a  long  unhappiness  and  discom¬ 
fort  in  my  own  mind,  and  the  loss  of  the 
dearest  and  pleasantest  friends  I  had.  Oh 
Farwell,  I  want  you  to  see  it.  That  is  -what 
it  is  to  be  wi  lful  ;  we  do  ourselves  and 
others  harm;  we  bring  ourselves  some  great 
regret ;  I  want  you  to  see.” 

She  paused,  perceiving  the  boy  was  not 
yet  ready  to  be  diverted  from  her  to  himself. 

The  keen,  hard  look  was  again  in  his 
face. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 
he  asked. 

Here  was  another  step  of  the  way  pointed 
out  to  her.  She  hesitated  but  a  moment, 
then  took  it  meekly  and  steadily.  ’ 

“  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Lovell  to  say  to  her 
that  I  did  wrong,  and  to  ask  her  to  forgive 
me.  And  we  must  take  them  back  to  her, 
Farwell.  Whatever  you  have  done  with 
them,  you  must  find  them  and  take  them 
back  to  her.” 

“  Will  she  take  them?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  cried  the  poor  mother. 
“I  may  have  made  them  hateful  to  us  both. 
But  oh,  Farwell,  I  will  ask  her  to  forgive 
me  as  earnestly  as  I  know  how.” 

She  did  not  know,  being  unconscious  of 
the  hurt  he  had  received  from  Mrs.  Lovell 
last  night,  what  hope  it  W'as  that  now  filled 
the  lad’s  heart  with  gratitude  and  love  to 
her.  She  did  not  know  she  was  offering  to 
take  away  the  personal  injury  he  thought 
the  alienation  had  inflicted  upon  himself. 
His  face  lighted  with  gratitude  and  joyous 
affection. 

“  If  you  will  do  it,  mother,”  he  cried,  “  I 
will  love  you  and  listen  to  you  always  I  ” 

Then  was  she  more  than  repaid  for  what 
the  repentance  had  cost  her. 

“Will  you  listen  to  me,  Farwell?”  she 
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said.  Oh,  listen  now,  dear  boy.  See  what 
dear  things,  what  priceless  things  we  put  in 
peril — love  and  honor  and  heaven — when  we 
do  not  govern  ourselves !  It  is  always  so. 
You  have  a  willful  temper  like  mine,  and  it 
frightens  me  to  think  of  it.  If  I  only  knew 
you  would  take  the  lesson  to  heart !  Will 
you,  Farwell  ?  ” 

“I  said  I  would  listen  to  you,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “and  I  will.” 

He  did  not  want  to  be  driven  too  far  from 
his  boyish  coolness  and  nonchalance ,  but  she 
trusted  that  his  words  held  a  true  promise. 

Farwell  had  sunk  the  andirons  in  the 
deepest  hole  he  knew  of  in  the  river  that 
bordered  his  father’s  fields.  But  he  brought 
them  up  with  grappling-hooks  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  at  evening  he  and  his  mother  set 
off  with  them  for  Mrs.  Lovell’s.  Lois  had 
not  spared  to  tell  her  husband  and  children 
what  she  meant  to  do,  and  the  whole  family, 
with  serious  faces,  watched  the  twro  from 
the  doorway  as  they  departed. 

It  was  not  without  some  stirring  of  her 
old  natural  pride  and  resentment  that  Lois 
found  herself  approaching  again  her  cousin’s 
door.  But  with  Farwell  by  her  side,  whose 
soul  she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  trying  to 
redeem,  her  repentance  did  not  waver.  And 
as  her  mind  went  back  to  the  days  before 
their  quarrel,  more  than  the  old  affection 
she  had  felt  for  Sarah  revived  in  her  heart. 

Not  so  was  it  with  the  latter  when  she 
perceived  who  were  her  visitors,  and  saw 
from  the  andirons  which  Farwell  held  what 
was  their  errand.  So  great  was  her  con¬ 
sternation  that  she  would  willingly  have 
shut  the  door  in  their  faces.  She  could  not 
do  that.  Even  if  she  had  been  quite  ready 
to  do  it  the  tender,  eager  look  upon  Lois’s 
face  would  have  prevented  her.  There  was 
a  moment’s  silence  before  Lois  could  speak, 
and  when  she  did  so  the  tears  were  raining 
down  her  face. 

“I  have  come  to  ask  your  forgiveness, 
Sarah,”  she  said.  “  I  did  so  wrong,  and  I 
have  known  it  and  hated  it  this  long  time. 
I  want  to  undo  it ;  I  want  you  to  forgive  me !  ” 

Sarah  answered  gently,  but  she  drew 
back  slightly  as  she  spoke. 

“  I  have  long  ago  forgiven  you,  Lois,”  she 
said. 


There  was  silence  then  till  Lois  made  an¬ 
other  effort. 

“  But  won’t  you  give  me  back  your  friend¬ 
ship,  Sarah  ?  I  know  I  do  not  deserve  it ; 
I  have  been  so  wicked  and  caused  such  a 
long  separation  between  us.  But  I  did  love 
you,  Sarah,  and  I  love  you  now.  Won’t  you 
forgive  me  wholly  ?  ” 

It  was  a  searching  question,  and  Mrs. 
Lovell  quailed  before  it.  But  it  seemed  as 
if  Far  well’s  presence  paralyzed  the  good 
emotions  struggling  in  her  soul. 

“  I  told  you  I  had  forgiven  you,”  she  said. 
“I  feel  no  unkindness  toward  you.  I 
could  surely  have  no  excuse  for  it  after  the 
way  in  which  you  have  spoken  to-night. 
But — I  feel — that  we  have  lived  so  long 
apart  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  resume 
any  pleasant  intercourse.  The  attempt 
would  always  be  attended  with  constraint 
and  difficulty.  I  think  it  had  better  not  be 
made.  You  can  feel  yourself  that  our  ways 
have  parted.” 

“  But  I  hoped  it  was  not  for  always,” 
cried  Lois  sorrowfully ;  “  though  I  know  I 
deserve  nothing  else.  It  is  my  own  fault. 
You  see,”  she  said  turning  to  Farw'ell,  anx¬ 
ious  that  he  should  not  lose  the  warning,  “  I 
cannot  undo  it  all !  ” 

These  words,  so  innocently  said,  confirmed 
Sarah  in  her  suspicion  that  Lois’s  repent¬ 
ance,  however  genuine,  had  been  now  ex¬ 
pressed  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  Farwell, 
and  removing  her  restrictions  from  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Clara ;  and  her  fear  and  dis¬ 
like  of  him  hardened  her  heart  still  more. 
Lois  would  have  pleaded  more  with  her  for 
kindness  for  their  old  affection’s  sake,  but 
she  was  exhausted  with  all  the  emotion  and 
effort  of  the  day,  and  she  seemed  to  have  no 
more  words  at  command.  Only  she  pointed 
to  the  andirons  saying  humbly : 

“We  brought  them  because  they  are 
yours,  Sarah.  I  am  afraid  I  have  made 
them  hateful  to  you;  but  won’t  you  take 
them,  just  to  show  that  you  forgive  me?” 

But  Sarah  shook  her  head.  “I  do  not 
wish  for  them,”  she  said.  “You  have  had 
them  so  long,  and  valued  them  so  much,  I 
would  on  no  account  take  them.  They 
would  only  revive  unpleasant  thoughts.” 

Then  as  Mrs.  Hewitt  rose  to  go,  the  meek- 
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ness  of  her  manner,  together  with  the  look 
of  weariness  in  her  face,  kindled  into  flame 
the  gathering  indignation  with  which  Farwell 
had  listened  to  Mrs.  Lovell.  He  turned  upon 
her,  his  cheeks  burning  and  his  eyes  dark 
with  passion. 

“  I  can  see  through  you !  ”  he  cried.  “  You 
pretend  to  be  good  and  pious,  and  you  are — 
you  are — ” 

But  his  mother  had  suddenly  stepped  be¬ 
tween  him  and  her  cousin.  “  Hush  !  ”  she 
cried,  and  Farwell  saw  in  her  face  the  great 
terror  and  pain  none  but  himself  had  ever 
brought  there.  “  You  shall  not  be  angry  !  ” 
she  entreated.  “  You  promised  me  that  you 
would  not.  Remember,  F arwell,  remember ! 
Trouble  will  come  of  it  if  you  do  not.” 

Farwell’s  face  turned  from  red  to  pale; 
his  clenched  fists  relaxed.  Suddenly  he 
knew  that  it  was  Clara’s  mother  whom  he 
had  been  ready  to  revile.  He  turned  and 
lifted  the  rejected  andirons  as  if  they  had 
been  talismans,  and  so  left  the  house. 

“What  shall  we  do  with  these,  mother?” 
he  asked,  after  they  had  walked  some  way 
in  silence. 

“We  will  keep  them  for  a  warning,”  she 
said.  » 

From  that  day  a  change  passed  over  Far- 
well.  It  was  not  that  he  grew  less  moody, 
but  instead  of  giving  vent  to  the  wild  exhil- 
eration  or  strange  vexation  that  might  be 
reigning  in  his  heart,  he  began  to  keep  a 
check  upon  both.  It  seemed  as  if  the  keen 
eyes  with  which  he  had  been  so  severe  in 
judging  others,  were  turned  now  upon  his 
own  soul.  When  his  face  elouded  his  brothers 
and  sisters  no  longer  needed  to  flee  from  him, 
for  he  himself  forsook  their  presence,  ram¬ 
bling  oil  into  the  woods  and  fields.  God  has 
placed  within  our  reach  many  sweet  natural 
medicines  for  our  spiritual  distemper;  the 
green  woods — the  brooks,  and  the  wild  places 
of  the  rocks  were  such  for  Farwell.  They 
spoke  peace  to  his  soul. 

One  day  when  he  had  returned  from  such 
a  ramble,  he  asked  his  mother  if  he  might 
return  to  school,  with  a  view  to  being  sent 
to  college.  She  was  surprised  at  his  request 
but  she  pleaded  hard  with  his  father  to  have 


it  granted,  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  him 
grow  yearly  more  manly  and  diligent.  He 
made  the  study  of  natural  science  his  pur¬ 
suit,  and  by  the  end  of  ten  years  it  was 
known  that  he  was  likely  to  become  a  famous 
man. 

Farwell  did  not  seek  Clara  Lovell’s  com¬ 
pany  after  the  night  on  which  he  went  with 
his  mother  to  her  house.  The  improvement 
in  his  character  soon  became  known  in  the 
village,  and  reached  Mrs  Lovell’s  ears.  For 
a  long  time  she  was  incredulous  ;  but  Far- 
well’s  appearance  as  he  returned  at  intervals 
from  school  and  college  testified  too  plainly 
in  his  favor.  She  began  to  regret  that  she 
had  received  Lois  with  such  needless  cold¬ 
ness  and  alarm.  And  now  her  changed 
manner  when  she  met  the  Hewitts,  her  lin¬ 
gering  to  speak  with  them,  her  respect  and 
cordiality,  told  plainly  her  altered  feeling. 
Lois  was  too  happy  in  her  new  hopes  for  her 
boy  to  care  for  a  more  explicit  repentance 
from  her.  Gradually  visits  began  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  between  Clara  and  Farwell’s  sisters, 
and  soon  all  the  old  barriers  between  the 
families  had  fallen  away. 

Thus  it  befell  that  in  course  of  time  the 
burnished  andirons  stood  upon  the  hearth 
of  a  new  home,  Clara’s  and  Farwell’s.  They 
stood  there  with  no  such  malicious  look  as 
they  had  once  worn  to  Farwell’s  boyish 
eyes.  Rather  they  beamed  upon  the  young 
couple  benignantly  and  with  the  conscious 
yet  kindly  dignity  of  age  and  enduring 
worth.  They  seemed  the  commissioned  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  good-will  of  ancestors 
long  gone.  “As  long  as  you  are  worthy  of 
us,  we  will  support  your  good  cheer,”  they 
seemed  to  say.  What  more  could  they  be 
expected  to  promise  ? 

And  Farwell  and  Clara,  as  they  looked 
down  into  the  generous  fire  they  had  built, 
promised  to  themselves  that  there  should 
be  no  quarreling  about  their  hearth-stone. 
And  said  Clara,  for  she  knew  both  of  Lois’s 
and  of  Farwell’s  self-conquest,  “We  owe 
it  to  your  mother,  Farwell,  that  we  dare 
hope  for  so  much  happiness  and  peace.” 

M.  E.  Bennelt . 
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Two  remarks  shall  serve  as  a  sort  of  pref¬ 
ace  to  what  I  have  to  say ;  first,  the  fact 
that  certain  truths  are  both  obvious  and  old, 
affects  neither  their  value  nor  the  necessity 
of  their  repetition ;  second — fault-finding, 
sometimes  known  as  criticism,  is  even  easier 
than  giving  advice,  Thales  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding.  The  former  remark  justi¬ 
fies  an  article  upon  so  trite  a  subject  as 
opinion ;  the  latter  accounts  for  its  character. 

I  have  thought  best,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
fortify  what  will  be  said  by  the  words  of 
those  who  speak  with  some  right  to  com¬ 
mand  attention  ;  both  because  their  state¬ 
ments  have  authority  where  my  own  would 
have  none,  and  because  when  a  thought  has 
been  once  put  in  words — and  what  thought 
has  not  ? — it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  say  it  again  differently. 

It  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  W'ord  “  opinion.”  According 
to  his  translator,  Kant1  makes  the  three  de¬ 
grees  of  “holding  for  true”  to  be,  opinion, 
belief,  and  knowledge ;  from  this  one  would 
infer  that  the  first  is  conviction  lightly  held. 
Usage,  however,  has  given  to  the  word  a 
much  broader  meaning  than  is  thus  indi¬ 
cated  ;  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
world  about  us  what  is  “  knowledge  ”  to  one 
is  accepted  only  as  “  opinion  ”  by  another. 
Whether  a  man  hold  to  his  beliefs  with  the 
tenacity  of  the  proverbial  Scotch  Presbyte¬ 
rian  or  with  the  indifference  which  charac¬ 
terized  a  Greek  skeptic,  we  speak  of  them  as 
his  “  opinions.”  So  I  use  the  word  in  its 
broadest  sense,  as  referring  to  every  degree 
of  conviction ;  and  might  describe  opinion 
as  the  attitude  of  the  mind  toward  that 
which  is. 

Surely  there  is  no  necessity  for  dwelling 
upon  the  importance  of  forming  our  opin¬ 
ions  aright ;  of  being  cautious  in  both  doubt¬ 
ing  and  believing.  No  argument  is  needed 
to  convince,  that  in  everything  we  should 
covet  truth.  Indeed,  Berkeley  tells  us  that 
“  Truth  is  the  cry  of  all.”  He  adds  how¬ 
ever  that  “  it  is  the  game  of  few.”  Human 


nature  has  not  altered  much  in  this  respect 
since  the  days  of  the  good  philosopher;  and 
George  McDonald  is  evidently  of  the  same 
mind  as  the  bishop  when  he  writes:  “I 
know  very  few  persons  in  any  rank  on  whose 
representation  of  things  I  could  absolutely 
depend.  Truth  is  the  highest  virtue  and 
seldom  grows  wild.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  those  who  have  tried  it  longest 
best  know  how  difficult  it  is.”  It  requires 
no  very  large  amount  of  knowledge  or  obser¬ 
vation  to  convince  one,  that  a  very  consider¬ 
able  number  of  those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact  have  not  the  habits  of  mind  most 
conducive  to  an  agreement  between  their 
beliefs  and  the  truth.  The  moment,  however, 
one  attempts  to  discover  some  of  those  things 
which  oftenest  tell  upon  opinion,  one  gets 
into  a  region  of  very  complicated  influences, 
where  reason  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
feeling,  yet  where  the  emotions  are  contin¬ 
ually  acting  upon  the  intellect  and  one  opin¬ 
ion  is  ever  modifying  another.  We  will 
therefore  content  ourselves  to  be  not  too 
acute  in  analysis,  not  too  metaphysical  in 
definition. 

If  there  were  in  existence  a  society  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  incorrect  opinions  it 
would  have  not  alone  to  do  with  instructing 
people  in  the  law's  of  formal  logic.  Indeed 
this  might  be  the  smallest  part  of  its  labors, 
Macaulay1  says  very  truly  that  “  a  man  of 
sense  syllogizes  in  celerent  and  cesare  all  day 
long  without  suspecting  it ;  and  though  he 
may  not  know  what  an  ignoratio  elenchi  is, 
has  no  difficulty  in  exposing  it  whenever  he 
falls  in  wdth  it;  which,”  he  adds,  “  is  likely 
to  be  as  often  as  he  falls  in  with  a  reverend 
master  of  arts  nourished  on  mode  and  figure.” 

The  work  of  such  a  society  would  consist 
largely  in  preventing  the  effects  of  causes 
belonging  quite  outside  of  reason,  and  w  hich 
like  everything  else  having  a  proper  sphere 
of  action  play  the  mischief  when  acting  out 
of  it. 

Opinion  is  mental  conviction,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  opinion  is — so  far  as  such  a  thing 


1“  Pure  Reason.”  Trans.  Meiklejoim. 


1“  Essay  on  Lord  Bacon.” 
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is  possible — a  purely  intellectual  process  ; 
not  to  be  influenced  by  any  affection  save 
a  love  for  truth,  not  to  be  directed  by  any 
desire  except  a  desire  to  know  what  is.  In 
one  sense  all  truth  may  be  said  to  be  lovely, 
— to  commend  itself  to  our  nature,— and  we 
are  to  approach  it  with  no  other  bias.  The 
emotions  have  their  proper  and  grand  sphere 
of  action,  but  are  worse  than  useless  out  of 
it.  A  man  may  not  try  a  question  of  reason 
at  the  tribunal  of  his  feelings.  The  test  of 
truth  is  its  truthfulness  and  its  agreeable¬ 
ness.  Yet  one’s  affections  are  perhaps  most 
powerful  directly  or  indirectly  biasing  one’s 
opinions ;  love  of  wealth,  of  friends,  of  self, 
of  some  end  to  be  accomplished;  nay  even 
of  some  particular  theory. 

Pope,1  who  was  certainly  a  student  of 
human  nature,  tells  us  : 

“  The  ruling  passion,  be  it  what  it  will, 

The  ruling  passion  conquers  reason  still.” 

Hare,  in  “  Guesses  at  Truth,”  writes  that 
“  it  is  no  way  surprising  that  abstract  truth 
should  kick  the  beam  when  weighed  against 
any  personal  prejudice  or  predilection.”  In 
that  venerable  and  excellent  work,  “  Karnes’ 
Elements  of  Criticism,”  we  are  told :  “  It  is 
certain,  though  not  very  well  known,  that 
passion  hath  also  an  influence  upon  our  per¬ 
ceptions,  opinions  and  beliefs.  The  same 
argument  by  being  relished  or  not  relished 
weighs  so  differently  as  in  truth  to  make 
conviction  depend  more  on  passion  than  on 
reasoning.” 

It  would  not  be  speaking  rashly  to  say 
that  almost  any  book  of  general  reading 
will  furnish  instances  that  confirm  these 
statements.  I  give  some  that  “happen  to 
my  hand.”  On  my  table  lies  the  November 
number  of  Scribner’s  Monthly,  and  in  an 
article  on  “  Our  Patent  System  ”  there  is 
this  paragraph  :  “  The  moment  an  inventor 
ceases  to  invent  and  becomes  a  manufac¬ 
turer  .  .  .  his  opinion  of  the  patent  system 
may  undergo  a  radical  change.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  owner  of  a  profitable  patent  is 
confronted  by  a  man  with  a  better  inven¬ 
tion  which  he  cannot  get  control  of,  he  is 
apt  to  become  a  little  dubious.”  Near  the 
magazine  is  a  child’s  history  of  the  United 
States,  which  contains,  in  connection  with 


Revolutionary  affairs,  this  rather  delicious 
passage :  “  Then  we  must  remember  that 
there  were  other  men,  and  often  good  men 
too,  who  felt  very  sad  about  all  this  and 
who  thought  it  was  very  wrong  to  resist 
King  George,  and  who  tried  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  to  persuade  the  patriots  to  listen 
to  reason.  These  were  generally  the  rich 
and  prosperous  men,  and  those  who  held 
offices  under  the  British  government ;  in 
short,  the  people  who  had  the  most  to  lose 
by  w'ar  in  any  case.” 

Personal  experience  will  furnish  each  of 
us  illustrations  of  the  same  kind.  If  we 
know  that  a  man  is  fond  of  wine,  can  we 
not  predict  quite  surely  what  are  his  opin¬ 
ions  concerning  the  arguments  against  the 
use  of  stimulants?  Good  news  is  often 
readily  accepted  upon  very  slender  evidence ; 
our  wishes  magnify  the  probability  of  the 
event,  as  well  as  the  veracity  of  the  relator. 
Our  estimate  of  personal  character  and  be¬ 
havior  is  often  indirectly  governed  by  our 
desires.  If  a  man  is  an  inconvenience,  he 
does  us  a  wrong.  If  he  upsets  some  pet 
plan  or  in  some  way  crosses  us,  his  charac¬ 
ter  grows  black  indeed.  How  ready  we  then 
are  to  absorb  any  evil  report ;  how  easy  it 
then  is  to  hold  a  small  amount  of  bad  so 
near  the  eye  that  it  shuts  out  all  the  good. 

The  mystery  we  call  “  self  ”  is  so  indefi¬ 
nite  a  thing  that  in  every-day  speaking  we 
hardly  make  a  distinction  between  “self- 
interest  ”  and  one’s  concern  for  life,  riches, 
position,  etc.  Yet  there  is  a  stricter  sense 
in  which  the  word  self-interest  may  be  used. 
I  merely  suggest  it  by  quoting  a  remark  of 
Prof.  Huxley,1  which  contains  some  truth 
and  considerable  asperity.  Speaking  of 
certain  religious  beliefs  he  says :  “  My  only 
consolation  lies  in  the  reflection  that  how¬ 
ever  bad  our  posterity  may  become,  so  long 
as  they  hold  by  the  plain  rule  of  not  pre¬ 
tending  to  believe  what  they  see  no  reason 
to  believe  because  it  may  be  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  so  to  pretend,  they  will  not  have  reached 
the  lowest  depths  of  immorality.” 

The  warranty  of  the  soundness  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  faith  is  not  a  sense  of  personal  satis¬ 
faction.  Many  a  one,  to  speak  in  figure, 
desiring  for  some  reason  to  build  his  house 


1“  Moral  Essays.” 
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upon  the  sand,  by  and  by  actually  fools 
himself  into  the  belief  that  sand  is  quite  as 
good,  if  not  a  little  better  foundation  than 
rock.  Truth  however  is  not  what  one  may 
choose  to  believe,  so  when  the  winds  and 
the  rains  come,  the  house  on  the  sand  goes 
down. 

Verily  as  Hobbes  saith,  when  reason  is 
against  a  man  he  will  be  against  reason ; 
the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  so,  as  the  conse¬ 
quences  involved  are  less  immediate  and 
less  disagreeable  than  having  one’s  house 
about  one’s  ears.  Certainly  Faraday  did  not 
go  too  far  when  he  wrote:  “That  point  of 

self-education  which  consists  in  teaching 

© 

the  mind  to  resist  its  desires  and  inclinar 
tions  until  they  are  proved  to  be  right,  is 
the  most  important  of  all,  not  only  in  things 
of  natural  philosophy,  but  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  daily  life.” 

Even  the  noblest  and  most  unselfish  affec¬ 
tions  are  strong  in  their  power  over  opinion. 
To  the  bachelor  mind  it  is  in  no  way  sur¬ 
prising  that  “  our  baby  ”  should  always  be 
the  prettiest  infant  that  Heaven  has  yet 
vouchsafed  to  earth ;  because  to  his  uncul¬ 
tured  eye  all  babies  appear  about  alike. 
And  even  if  on  turning  the  matter  over  in 
his  mind  it  seems  strange,  it  is  probably 
dismissed  with  the  thought  that  love  is  not 
blind  but  very  sharp-sighted. 

Who  of  us  has  not  been  expected  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  artistic  genius  of  some  darling  boy 
as  exhibited  in  a  mis-drawn  face,  or  in  a 
piece  of  cramped  perspective?  It  requires 
on  such  an  occasion  the  ability  of  a  Machi- 
avelli  to  keep  truth  on  one’s  side  and  not 
displease  “  Mamma,”  to  whose  loving  eye  the 
work  appears  quite  beautiful.  And  in  after 
years  when  her  boy  grows  up  to  be,  not  an 
artist,  but  a  disagreeable,  it  may  be  a  dissi¬ 
pated  man,  how  the  mother  shuts  her  eyes 
to  his  faults  or  explains  them  away. 

Ah  well,  love  is  blind  indeed  I  Who 
would  have  it  otherwise  ?  What  an  uncom¬ 
fortable,  unsatisfactory  place  this  none-too- 
pleasant  world  would  become  if  love  were 
not  blind  to  folly  and  quick-sighted  for  the 
slightest  merit.  The  fact  remains  neverthe¬ 
less  that  her  estimations  are  for  the  most 
part  valueless  as  to  accuracy.  Her  logic  too 
is  often  pathetically  weak.  This  is  brought 
4 


forcibly  to  mind  by  such  a  passage  as  this 
from  “  Norwood:”:  “Bereavement  is  a 
great  heretic.  I  have  found  few  persons 
who  do  not  contrive  to  believe  that  their 
friends  are  saved.  It  is  other  people’s 
friends  that  we  remit  to  justice.  Our  own 
are,  by  some  mediation  of  affection  and 
grief,  saved.”  All  this  will  suggest  many 
similar  cases  where  opinions  are  unjustly 
influenced  by  some  affection  noble  in  itself; 
such  as  love  of  country  or  of  some  good 
cause. 

A  fondness  for  a  particular  theory  is  often 
the  means  of  corrupting  the  judgment. 
Macaulay  2  said  of  historians  that  they  had 
fallen  into  the  error  of  distorting  facts  to 
suit  general  principles.  The  remark  has  a 
much  wider  application  in  these  days  ot 
scientific  hypotheses. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
do  not  see  things  as  they  are,  but  as  distorted 
by  the  qualities  of  the  medium  through 
which  they  are  looked  at.  This  self-decep¬ 
tion — if  it  should  be  so  called — is  most  of 
the  time  real ;  most  of  the  time,  I  suppose, 
unknown.  A  man  may  allow  affections 
good  and  bad  to  blind  his  reason,  and 
whisper  away  his  conscience;  may  actually 
practice  mental  dishonesty,  without  being 
conscious  of  it. 

But  another  thing  which  is  naturally  very 
potent  in  determining  opinions  claims  at¬ 
tention.  I  refer  to  what  is  most  concisely 
intimated  by  the  two  words — “  bringing- 
up”  and  “experience,”  which  so  largely  de¬ 
termine  our  customs  and  habits. 

“Whatever  be  the  cause,”  says  Lord 
Karnes,*  “  it  is  certain  that  we  are  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  custom;  it  hath  an  effect  upon 
our  pleasures,  upon  our  actions,  and  even 
upon  our  thoughts  and  sentiments.” 

Of  considerable  significance  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  that  philosophy  which  accounts 
for  the  origin  and  character  of  all  beliefs 
through  experience,  which  teaches  that 
when  the  experience  is  the  same,  ideas  will 
be  the  same;  that  when  the  experience 
differs,  then  will  ideas  or  beliefs  differ,  a 
philosophy  that  has  either  to  reject  or  to 

l  H.  W.  Beecher. 
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change  any  ideas  which  could  not  have  been 
derived  from  experience,  such  as  causation, 
infinity,  etc.,  and  which  in  its  extremeness 
has,  I  believe,  been  shown  to  be  radically 
weak. 

But  whatever  may  be  one’s  estimate  of 
this  philosophy  when  offered  as  a  complete 
solution  of  these  problems  of  mind,  no  one 
can  deny  the  influence  of  experience  and 
education  (which  is  a  sort  of  experience 
forced  upon  one  from  without  by  men  and 
things)  in  matters  in  which  men  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  supposed  to  differ;  an  influence 
which  is  much  of  the  time  extremely  benefi¬ 
cial.  This  it  is  which  to  a  very  great  degree 
determines  our  mental  position  and  forms 
our  manner  of  thought ;  later  it  is  difficult  to 
change  the  line  of  mental  vision,  the  style  of 
thinking;  difficult  to  put  oneself  in  the 
place  of  those  holding  different  views.  One 
is  very  unlikely  to  get  out  of  the  particular 
posture  of  mind  in  which  one  finds  oneself. 

Scores  of  facts  meet  us  on  every  hand  to 
illustrate  the  powerful  and  often  illegiti¬ 
mate  influence  thus  brought  to  bear  upon 
opinion  ;  so  familiar  are  they  that  it  seems 
almost  idle  to  mention  any. 

Edward  Garrett1  says  that  it  is  seldom  you 
find  a  man  “  who  can  receive  a  truth  that 
does  not  fit  in  with  his  foregone  conclusions, 
and  who  can  follow  a  new  chain  of  reason¬ 
ing  without  a  dead  weight  of  prejudices 
dragging  him  back.”  It  is  indeed  disheart¬ 
ening  when  one  thinks  how  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  it  is  to  convince  people  that  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  the  views  of  those  differing 
from  them.  Take  an  extreme  case.  It  is 
difficult  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  convince  a  cannibal 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  like  roast  men,  and 
to  make  his  wife  do  all  his  work,  because  he 
may  have  grown  up  to  believe  that  these 
things  are  perfectly  proper.  The  danger  of 
such  an  attempt  was  satisfactorily  proved  to 
six  missionaries  quite  recently.  The  par¬ 
ticular  six  I  refer  to  were  eaten. 

This  is  certainly  an  extreme  case.  But  is 
it  less  significant  that  a  large  majority  of 
those  brought  up  Roman  Catholic  remain 
Roman  Catholic ;  that  most  people  who  are 
born  Quakers  die  also  Quakers ;  that  a 


Presbyterian  or  a  Methodist  rarely  changes 
his  religious  persuasion  ?  To  have  one’s 
thinking  done  for  one  saves  much  mental 
labor;  often  it  might  prevent  much  agony 
of  mind.  Charles  Kingsley1  once  wrote  to  a 
friend  :  “  If  I  wanted  a  proof  of  the  corrup¬ 

tion  of  human  nature  I  could  find  no  plainer 
one  than  the  way  in  which  really  amiable 
and  thoughtful  people  take  up  with  doctrines 
which  outrage  their  own  reason  and  moral¬ 
ity,  simply  because  they  find  them  ready¬ 
made  to  their  hands.” 

It  would  seem  that  if  there  is  one  thing 
we  can  learn  from  history  which  is  also 
taught  by  common  sense,  it  is  that  if  the 
human  race  is  to  make  any  progress  in  its 
thinking,  it  must  be  by  giving  up  some  old 
ideas  for  newer  and  better  ones.  We  may 
be  assured  however  that  truth  will  conquer 
in  the  end,  and  this  tendency  to  conserve 
“the  old”  in  thought  not  only  preserves 
the  truth  that  is  in  it,  but  gives  time  to 
discover  much  that  is  false  in  “  the  new.” 

The  fact  is  that  very  few  of  us  work-a-day 
people  have  either  the  time,  ability  or  incli¬ 
nation  to  hunt  up  and  weigh  the  pros  and 
cons  of  a  disputed  question.  How  much 
one  must  know  about  a  subject  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  concerning  it,  is  a 
question  no  less  important  than  it  is  perplex¬ 
ing.  The  sufficiency,  of  course,  will  vary 
according  to  the  character  of  the  subject. 
In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  much  more 
than  most  of  us  think  necessary.  This 
comes  home  very  forcibly  when  one  remem¬ 
bers  that  it  is  the  merest  truism  that  no  man 
can  nowadays  write  with  authority  on  more 
than  two  or  three  branches  even  of  science. 

One  may  arrive  at  a  truth  without  even 
knowing  of  false  objections  which  have  been 
raised  ;  but  just  as  truly  one  may  accept  the 
false  as  truth  simply  because  unacquainted 
with  perfectly  valid  objections.  Doubtless 
the  inhabitants  of  Patagonia  think  them¬ 
selves  fully  justified  in  believing  that  the 
sun  revolves  around  the  earth. 

Such  a  precious  right  as  that  of  unmo¬ 
lested  individual  judgment— a  legacy  ob¬ 
tained  at  such  a  fearful  cost  of  blood — 
should  certainly  be  appreciated  and  guarded 
most  jealously.  But  even  this  good  thing 


1  “  Premiums  Paid  to  Experience.” 


x  “  Life  and  Letters.” 
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can  be  abused.  A  man  has  a  right  to  his 
private  judgment  as  to  the  proper  manner 
in  which  his  physician  should  treat  his  dis¬ 
ease;  and  many  a  patient,  I  have  no  doubt, 
dies  yearly  from  the  exercise  of  this  right. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  right  goes,  even  if  one  in¬ 
sisted  in  theassertion  that  the  moon  consistsof 
green  cheese  he  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

Now,  while  fortunately  most  of  us  are  not 
inclined  to  abuse  our  freedom  of  thought  in 
this  particular  direction,  we  are  apt  in  many 
things  to  form  opinions  in  a  way  that  is 
just  as  indefensible.  Exempli  gratia:  A 
gentleman  who  has  never  opened  a  book  on 
mechanics  or  engineering  in  his  life,  in¬ 
formed  me  awhile  ago,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  that  the  East  River  suspension 
bridge  will,  when  completed,  fall  of  its  own 
weight.  The  remark  reminded  me  of  the 
criticism  upon  the  first  locomotives, — that 
they  could  never  move  their  own  weight,  as 
the  wheels  would  simply  slip  around  on  the 
rails. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  when  giving  an 
opinion  to  be  untrammeled  by  any  sense  of 
how  much  study  and  experience  the  subject 
may  involve.  Opinion  on  most  subjects,  to 
be  worth  anything,  must  be  the  result  of  a 
careful  study  from  a  broad  field  of  facts, 
and  requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  facts 
and  principles  but  an  ability  to  deduce  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Nowhere  is  this  necessity  of  mere  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  so  overlooked  as  in  forming 
opinions  about  paintings.  No  one  who  has 
read  Mr.  Hammerton’s  “Thoughts  about 
Art  ”  can  fail  to  see  what  a  large  amount  of 
practical  experience  and  special  study — leav¬ 
ing  out  of  account  artistic  spirit — is  required 
to  do  this  intelligently.  One  should  be  in¬ 
formed  in  the  principles  of  drawing,  of 
composition,  of  color,  of  technique,  and  a 
hundred  other  matters.  And  yet,  as  Mr. 
Hammerton  says  :  “  Painting  seems  so  sim¬ 
ple,  that  every  one  secretly  believes  himself 
competent  to  judge  of  it.  ...  No  one 
who  has  never  learned  mathematics  ever 
dreams  of  setting  himself  up  as  a  judge  in 
mathematics.  But  when  people  are  ignorant 
of  art  they  are  usually  so  to  that  degree 
that  they  are  not  even  aware  of  their  own 
ignorance.” 


And  this  brings  us — after  a  somewhat 
disconnected  ramble,  I  fear — to  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
whole  subject,  viz.,  authority  in  opinion ; 
for  all  of  us  have  to  rely  on  such  authority 
in  something  either  great  or  small,  from  the 
best  methods  of  picking  chickens  to  the 
merits  of  an  oil  painting  or  a  Bach  fugue. 

Our  opinions  concerning  most  matters  we 
must  accept,  as  Mr.  F roude  says,  “  from  able 
men  who  have  given  their  time  to  special 
subjects.”  Mr.  Froude1  then  states  that 
“  the  ultimate  authority  at  any  given  time 
is  the  collective  general  sense  of  the  wisest 
men  living  in  the  department  to  which  they 
belong.”  We  may  often  have  much  diffi¬ 
culty  to  determine  who  are  the  wisest  men. 
A  learned  English  professor2  quite  recently 
wrote  in  one  of  the  American  reviews : 
“  Nothing  is  more  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  ignorance  of  even  educated  people 
than  the  way  in  which  certain  persons  come 
to  be  regarded  as  authorities  in  literature 
or  science.  Lawyers  laughed  at  the  late 
Lord  Brougham’s  law,  but  thought  him 
great  in  literature  and  science;  scientific 
men  laughed  at  his  science,  but  allowed 
that  he  was  a  master  in  law  and  literature; 
and  the  recently  published  Napier  corre¬ 
spondence  has  shown  in  what  hearty  con¬ 
tempt  he  was  held  by  literary  authorities 
like  Macaulay.” 

How  much  trouble  is  made  to-day  by  un¬ 
scientific  theologians  attempting  to  dictate 
to  science,  and  by  scientists  untrained  in 
philosophy  attempting  to  deal  with  philo¬ 
sophic  questions. 

But  to  speak  with  authority  upon  certain 
subjects  requires  not  only  a  particular  knowl¬ 
edge  and  a  good  quality  of  reasoning  power, 
but  also  a  peculiar  sensibility  or  quality  of 
soul.  Because  a  man  may  possess  the  abili¬ 
ties  necessary  to  being  a  greht  banker,  it 
does  not  follow  (witness  scores  of  parlors !) 
that  he  will  be  a  judge  of  art.  A  person 
may  even  have  faculties  to  appreciate  a  low 
form  of  art,  such  as  light  music,  simple 
verse  or  elementary  paintings,  and  still  be 
incapable  of  appraising  the  highest  forms  of 
music,  poetry  and  painting. 

1  “Short  Studies.” 

2  Prof.  Tait,  in  International  Review. 
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One  might  have  all  the  learning  and  log¬ 
ical  acumen  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  and  be  utterly 
without  that  “  spiritual  quickness  ”  neces¬ 
sary  for  insight  into  the  unseen  and  com¬ 
munion  with  the  divine.  It  is  as  true, 
however,  that  a  man  who  feels  that  he  sus¬ 
tains  intimate  relations  with  the  divine  may 
be  intellectually  quite  unable  to  judge  as  to 
the  validity  of  Mill’s  objections  to  theism. 

But  the  standard  of  opinion  is  not  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  or  undeveloped  “  bias  of  the  soul.” 
Lord  Jeffrey  says  in  one  of  his  essays1  that 
“  all  tastes  are  equally  just  and  true  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  individual  whose  taste 
is  in  question  ;  and  what  a  man  feels  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  be  beautiful,  is  beautiful  to  him. 
.  .  .  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  tastes 
are  equally  good  or  desirable,  or  that  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  describing  that  which  is 
really  the  best.” 

In  his  “  Art  and  Art  Critics”  Mr.  Whistler 
complains  that  “  Taste  has  long  been  con¬ 
founded  with  capacity  and  accepted  as  suffi¬ 
cient  qualification  for  the  utterance  of 
judgment  in  music,  poetry  and  painting. 
Art  is  joyously  received  as  a  matter  of 
opinion ;  and  that  it  should  be  based  upon 
laws  as  rigid  and  defined  as  the  known 
sciences  is  a  supposition  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated  by  modern  cultivation.” 

Taste  must — under  the  guidance  of  rea¬ 
son — develop;  must  become  more  correct, 
more  delicate ;  must  conceive  higher  stan¬ 
dards,  until  it  becomes  “  special  culture 
“  that  well-digested  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  which  go  to  form  fine  artistic  fibre  in 
an  organization  of  naturally  aesthetic  pro¬ 
clivities.” 

This  enlarged  range  of  knowledge,  this 
elevated  standard  which  such  special  cul¬ 
ture  produces,  is  the  occasion  of  much  that 
appears  incomprehensible  and  affected  to 
amateurs  in  the  w7ork  of  artists  and  the 
writings  of  art  critics.  When  a  man  has 
seized  the  idea  that  “  Art  is  nature’s  child,”!* 
but  “  with  a  human  sense  imbued,”  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  impression  of  light,  air  and 
space,  the  sentiment  of  the  scene,  are  the 
main  things  to  be  put  into  a  picture — even 
if,  as  is  often  necessary,  the  details  are  sacri¬ 

1  “  Alison  on  Taste.” 

2  Longfellow. 


ficed—  and  paints  accordingly,  his  work  is 
apt  to  appear  incomprehensible  to  one  who 
does  not  believe  art  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  imitation  of  nature,  and  who 
does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  form  must 
sometimes  be  sacrificed  for  color. 

Opinions  about  music  are  affected  in  a 
similar  way.  Music  consists  of  many  ele¬ 
ments,  such  as  rythm,  melody,  harmony, 
counterpoint,  thematic  development.  “  It 
is  the  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  average  music  lover  of  what  may  be 
aptly  termed  the  evolution  of  a  composition 
from  a  theme,  and  of  the  capacity  of  a 
theme  for  such  organic  development,  that 
has  given  rise  to  the  very  common  and  at 
the  same  time  most  utterly  false  and  ground¬ 
less  fling  that  is  made  at  the  cultivated  mu¬ 
sician  by  unthinking  amateurs,  i.  e.,  that 
the  musician  is  capable  only  of  a  mere  in¬ 
tellectual  enjoyment  of  the  music.”1 

While  we  may  be  able  to  detect  prejudice, 
narrowness  and  superficiality ;  while  we 
cannot  but  be  conscious  of  high  methods 
and  standards,  we  cannot  always  hope  to 
fully  comprehend  and  sympathize  with  those 
who  speak  with  authority. 

Mr.  Hammerton2  says  that  the  principal 
reason  why  artists  do  not  write  more  upon 
art  is,  that  if  they  were  to  say  anything 
about  their  art  it  would  be  of  no  use,  be¬ 
cause  the  public  could  not  understand  it. 

But  “  who  shall  decide  when  doctors  dis¬ 
agree  ?  ”  Who,  indeed !  After  all  has  been 
said  there  remains  the  fact  that  Dr.  Holmes3 
has  so  cleverly  expressed :  “  Iron  is  always 
the  same  everywhere,  but  the  sulphate  of 
iron  is  never  the  same  as  the  carbonate  of 
iron.  Truth  is  invariable,  but  the  ‘  Smith- 
ate  ’  of  truth  must  always  differ  from  the 
‘  Brownate’  of  truth.” 

Human  nature  is  such  that  there  must  be 
a  greater  or  less  difference  of  opinion  on  al¬ 
most  every  subject.  Any  of  our  modern 
symposiums  will  convince  of  that,  but  we 
are  apt  to  forget  it  at  times. 

When  two  honest,  earnest,  able  men  ar¬ 
rive  at  opposite  conclusions  on  any  question, 

J  William  T.  Apthorp  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Febru¬ 
ary,  1879. 

l  “  Thoughts  about  Art.” 

3  “  Breakfast  Table.” 
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who  may  condemn  either  of  them?  Yet 
how  often  is  such  a  man,  or  one  who  is 
earnestly  seeking  for  truth,  not  satisfied 
that  he  has  found  it;  how  often  are  such 
judged  by  those  who  have  neither  the  quan¬ 
tity  nor  quality  of  mind  to  understand  their 
difficulties,  much  less  to  appreciate  them. 
We  are  told  by  Baden  Powell  that :  “  Points 
which  may  be  seen  to  involve  the  greatect 


difficulty  to  more  profound  inquirers  are 
often  such  as  do  not  occasion  the  least  per¬ 
plexity  to  ordinary  minds,  but  are  allowed 
to  pass  without  hesitation.”  The  more  a 
man  knows  about  any  subject  the  greater 
will  be  his  charity  for  and  sympathy  with 
views  differing  from  his  own. 

I.  F.  Luckwood. 


ELECTION  OF  COLLEGE  STUDIES. 


College  managers  have  long  given  large 
choice  in  studies  to  students  in  senior  classes. 
Several  years  ago  Harvard  University  ex¬ 
tended  the  same  privilege,  within  close  lim¬ 
its,  to  students  in  lower  classes.  That  it  has 
not  stepped  backward  implies  that  it  regards 
the  new  movement  a  step  forward.  In  May, 
1878,  the  faculty  of  Michigan  University 
took  a  longer  step  in  the  same  direction.  It 
greatly  enlarged  its  list  of  studies,  prescribed 
for  students  desiring  certain  degrees  such 
courses  as  would  occupy  about  one-half  of 
four  college  years  on  the  basis  of  fifteen 
lectures  or  recitations  per  week ;  and  left 
the  student  his  choice  from  the  full  curricu¬ 
lum  of  studies  to  fill  the  remaining  half  of 
his  time.  For  example,  it  established  that 
“five  exercises  a  week  during  a  semester, 
whether  in  recitations,  laboratory  work  or 
lectures  shall  constitute  a  full  course  of 
study.  The  completion  of  twenty-four  such 
full  courses  is  required  to  obtain  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  faculty  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.”  Its  prescribed  courses  of 
the  twenty-four  it  distributed  nearly  thus  : 
To  Greek  and  Latin  one-half ;  to  mathe¬ 
matics  one-quarter  ;  to  English,  philosophy, 
physics  and  general  chemistry  the  remaining 
quarter. 

This  new  departure  in  college  education 
has  seemed  to  me  a  great  advance  in  the 
right  direction, — that  of  cultivating  the  in¬ 
tellectual  individuality  of  the  student  and  of 
making  work,  instead  of  time,  the  condition 
of  graduation  ;  and  of  inviting  rather  than 
repelling  those  earnestly  wishing  a  specific 


kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  but  lacking 
time  or  desire  to  cover  the  entire  college 
field.  I  accordingly  addressed  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  several  of  the  Michigan  faculty  in 
March  last,  being  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
first  half-year  of  trial.  I  thought  that  upon 
this  debatable  policy  the  logic  of  experience 
would  be  stronger  than  the  logic  of  theory 
alone.  And  I  find  that  Michigan’s  new  ex¬ 
perience  and  my  own  thoughts  travel  the 
same  road. 

Says  President  Angell:  “Our  impres¬ 
sions  thus  far  are  favorable  ;  care  and  good 
sense  are  needed  in  working  the  plan.”  Dr. 
B.  F.  Cocker,  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  writes  :  “  My  impression  so  far 
is  that  when  the  boys  have  elected  their 
studies,  they  have  done  better  work.  It  will 
not  affect  the  classics  much,  but  will  help 
the  scientific  department  wonderfully.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  the  University’s 
leader  in  English  literature,  adds  this  valu¬ 
able  testimony  with  reasons  annexed :  “  Thus 
far  my  experience  has  been  more  than  satis¬ 
factory.  My  students  take  my  subjects  be¬ 
cause  they  want  them  ;  manifest  an  active 
interest  in  them  ;  work  harder  and  get  more 
benefit  out  of  the  work  than  under  the  old 
system,  wherein  they  studied  what  I  had  to 
teach  them  because  they  had  been  com¬ 
manded  to  do  so.  I  see  no  serious  signs  of 
fickleness  in  the  choice  of  lines  of  work,  but 
rather  a  greater  development  of  reflection  on 
the  subject  and  of  self-directing  judgment.” 

These  are  tributes  to  the  capacity  of 
intelligent  youth  to  convert  responsibility 
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into  decision  of  character — a  great  strength 
throughout  life;  a  great  -want  in  many 
minds,  led  till  they  cannot  'walk  without 
being  guyed.  These  are  tributes  to  the 
worth  of  youthful  judgment,  when  free, 
in  determining  its  own  stature  and  what 
food  it  will  best  thrive  upon.  And  this 
self-building — keeping  self  always  in  view 
as  the  stem  and  apex  of  the  educational 
pyramid — I  regard  the  highest  aim  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  education  the  proper  aim  of  col¬ 
lege.  Thus  is  self  raised  to  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  power.  And  a  supreme  selfishness  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  will  certainly 
amass  the  largest  fund  for  later  generous 
distribution  among  others.  Young  men 
and  women  should  get  in  college  a  direc¬ 
tion  toward  an  individual  development 
that  later  will  help  them  to  stand  alone  and 
strong,  aloof  from  all  gregarious  props. 

Fence  pickets  it  is  well  to  whittle  into 
near  likeness ;  with  human  minds  it  can’t 
be  done.  Each  soul  has  its  clear-cut  per¬ 
sonality — its  divine,  peculiar  germ  that  will 
bear  most  culture  and  yield  largest  returns. 
“  Xo  two  alike  ”  is  truer  of  nothing  else. 
Bringing  that  germ  to  best  fruitage  is  the 
most  profitable  of  mental  industries.  Forc¬ 
ing  side-growths  is  to  place  crab-apples 
before  pippins.  And  since  every  man  has 
his  best  vein,  it  is  not  wise  to  give  to  the 
ten-per-cent  ores  equal  time  with  those  that 
will  assay  ninety  per  cent.  Said  a  very 
eminent  preacher  turned  lecturer,  while  on 
a  late  western  tour  :  “  When  in  the  pulpit  I 
stand  on  my  feet;  on  the  platform  I  stand 
upon  stilts.”  In  the  latter  case  he  was  out 
of  his  best  vein, — putting  up  a  cheap  intel¬ 
lectual  shed  “on  stilts.”  You  can’t  well 
build  without  bottom ;  you  can’t  educate 
what  isn’t;  nor  can  you  educate  a  yard¬ 
stick  to  pass  for  a  rod-pole ;  even  a  college 
degree  can’t  conceal  the  three-feet  fact. 
Fifty  young  men,  having  pursued  identical 
college  studies  four  years  and  graduated 
with  gifts  of  like  Latin  parchments,  (which 
most  of  them  can’t  read  under  a  year’s  rust,) 
are  still  alike  in  no  respect  but  in  having 
been  stretched  upon  one  book-rack.  To 
many  of  them  the  process  has  proved  a 
waste  of  time  for  better  uses  and  a  warp  of 
faculties.  Efforts  to  make  all  men  equally 


efficient  in  all  lines  of  knowledge  involve 
efforts  to  grow  oranges  in  Alaska  and  to  strip 
seal-skins  among  the  lagoons  of  Florida; 
for  every  brain  is  a  climate  very  friendly 
only  to  certain  pursuits  and  more  or  less 
hostile  to  others. 

The  cure  for  these  evils  in  the  old  system 
I  believe  to  lie  in  the  new  self-sovereignty 
accorded  to  students  in  the  choice  of  college 
studies.  There  is  upon  every  man  after 
college  the  uncompromising  necessity  to 
think  for  himself,  to  choose  for  himself,  to 
act  for  himself — or  be  a  barnacle.  This 
argues  for  his  opportunity  to  begin  to  think 
and  act  for  himself  while  in  college.  Elec¬ 
tion  of  studies  is  responsibility.  And  the 
earlier  the  young  man  comes  to  feel  some¬ 
what  of  responsibility,  the  earlier  he  begins 
a  diet  of  strength.  "What  but  early  respon¬ 
sibility  gives  so  many  poor  young  men 
pluck  and  resource  to  get  through  college  ? 
And  does  not  the  young  man  who  works  his 
way  into  college  know  pretty  well  what  he 
wants?  Some  aim  urges  him  thither.  But 
if  he  needs  counsel,  he  has  always  friends 
more  concerned  for  him  and  who  know  bet¬ 
ter  of  what  clay  he  is  made  than  professors 
can.  As  for  the  frail  pet  who  is  pushed 
through  college  to  keep  up  the  “  cultured  ” 
glory  of  his  family,  from  a  full  list  of  studies 
he  could  hardly  elect  more  incompatibles 
than  are  now  assigned  him.  Indeed,  I  think 
he  would  be  stimulated  by  the  responsibility 
thrust  upon  him,  and  by  the  intelligent  dis¬ 
criminations  of  wiser  ones  around  him,  to 
look  into  his  own  tool-chest  and  see  which 
talents  would  best  repay  grinding,  and 
which  filing,  and  whether  some  wouldn’t 
be  most  useful  left  blunt.  Under  the  retir¬ 
ing  dictatorship  in  college,  the  handsaw  has 
been  too  often  ground  and  the  jack-plane 
filed.  Besponsibilities  borne  are  the  best 
of  educators.  Even  the  young  child  bright¬ 
ens  and  strengthens  under  responsibilities 
that  seem  large  for  him.  And  the  average 
young  man  at  eighteen,  with  the  high-school 
behind  him,  is  certainly  fitted  to  have  a 
voice  in  selecting  the  studies  that  shall  stand 
before  him. 

I  think  the  reflection  that  usually  follows 
commencement  day  convinces  the  graduate 
that  half  his  time  has  been  given  to  things 
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he  will  never  use,  and  that  the  things  of  use 
are  at  least  as  strong  for  discipline  as  are 
the  useless.  That  was  an  immense  accu¬ 
mulation  by  hard  study  which  he  threw  away 
in  his  last  outward  passage  of  the  college 
stiles.  He  had  studied  too  many  branches 
as  tasks,  too  few  as  loves.  But  knowing  be¬ 
fore  college  that  in  college  the  choice  of  his 
studies  is  to  be  largely  his  own  work,  he  and 
his  parents  will  study  more  to  know  what 
gifts  from  nature  he  possesses,  and  will  let 
the  master  forces  lead,  while  the  subordinates 
fag  for  them.  Out  of  college  and  choice  of 
life  work  made,  the  sensible  student  shuns 
all  roads  that  do  not  lead  into  his  highway 
to  “  Rome.”  Yet  “  too  many  irons  in  the 
fire  ”  is  as  bad  in  college  as  out.  Nor  is 
“  wrong  irons  in  the  fire  ”  any  better  motto. 
It  is  lamentable  how  many  students,  good 
in  special  provinces,  are  annually  spoiled  or 
hindered  by  the  effort  to  build  them  up  into 
“  symmetrical  ”  men,  with  a  pinch  of  putty 
here  and  a  daub  of  varnish  there,  so  they 
may  all  look  alike  and  each  look  the  same 
on  all  sides.  It  is  time  that  progress  rele¬ 
gated  to  history  this  embalming  process — 
this  college  mummyism.  True,  specialists 
in  learning  ripen  out  of  college,  but  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  work  of  life  should 
not  begin  in  college.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is 
quite  true  that  students,  in  spite  of  the  om¬ 
nibus  prescription,  do  become  specialists  in 
school,  going  to  the  kernel  of  what  they  enjoy, 
scarcely  shucking  what  they  only  endure. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  men  and  things  that 
education,  no  less  than  religion,  must  be  per¬ 
sonally  experienced  to  be  of  largest  benefit, 
and  that  subjection  in  study  to  the  caprice 
or  capacity  of  others  must  induce  feebleness 
in  results. 

Under  the  elective  system,  as  now  pursued 
at  Michigan,  “classes”  and  “years”  are 
abolished,  while  the  individual  is  brought 
forward ;  the  student  steps  into  the  college 
ranks  just  abreast  with  his  attainments, and 
promotes  himself  just  as  fast,  or  just  as  slow, 


as  he  learns,  not  as  fast  as  a  class  “  kills  time ;  ” 
he  follows  almost  any  line  of  knowledge  he 
likes,  whether  he  be  in  his  first  or  fourth 
year;  he  may  remain  ten  years  and  cover 
several  lines,  or  only  one  and  supply  a  special 
want.  True,  if  he  hunts  that  mirage  so 
many  students  are  beguiled  by  as  the  chief 
end  of  college— the  degree,  half  his  studies 
are  measured  to  him.  But  even  this  com¬ 
promise  with  old  customs  will  wear  out.  It 
will  soon  be  confessed,  as  evidently  already 
seen,  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  essentials 
to  “bachelorship  in  arts,”  but  that  without 
them  one  may  be  even  wedded  to  many  arts, 
and  those  not  dead. 

And  now  that  co  education  has  become 
the  wise  and  settled  policy  of  so  many  col¬ 
leges,  I  think  they  will  find  in  election  a  cor¬ 
relative  necessity.  It  will  accommodate 
some  differences  in  mental  structure,  wider 
differences  in  intellectual  tastes,  and  the 
widest  differences  possible  in  the  works  for 
which,  mainly,  young  men  and  women  are 
to  be  educated.  Thus  will  the  field  of  col¬ 
lege  instruction  widen,  and  the  university 
become  more  nearly  the  school-room  of  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge,  so  accessible  to  all  that 
each  may  satisfy  his  highest  individual  de¬ 
mand. 

Another  large  blessing  that  blossoms  on 
this  elective  stalk  is  good  manners — a  re¬ 
form  from  college  barbarism  to  intelligent 
civilization.  Knowledge,  not  time,  gives 
men  their  relative  ranks.  First  and  fourth- 
year  men  find  themselves  pursuing  the  same 
studies ;  and  this  association  annihilates 
those  odious  year-class  distinctions  which 
have  long  bred  hazings,  rushings  and  young 
hoodlums.  A  peculiar  hat  and  cane  cease 
to  be  tags  to  tell  the  bearer’s  college  age ; 
the  entire  attendance  becomes  homogeneous, 
mutually  civil  and  friendly;  the  class  gives 
way  to  the  individual  gentleman.  Yet,  de¬ 
spite  this  loss  of  boorish  “fun,”  the  new 
plan  is  very  popular  with  the  Michigan  stu¬ 
dents.  J.  C.  Ambrose. 
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“  Some  of  our  modern  art  cant  seems 
to  me  excessively  absurd,”  remarked  Mrs. 
Decker.  “Now  what  could  be  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  conscientiousness  applied  to  paint¬ 
ing  ;  or  all  this  Rusk in-isti cal  twaddle  about 
truth  in  art,  when  the  more  strongly  a  pict¬ 
ure  suggests  nature  the  more  perfect  a  lie  it 
becomes?  ” 

“Ithink,”  suggested  Hetty  Crowninshield, 
looking  up  from  her  painting,  “  that  Ruskin 
explains  that  somewhere  in  his  definition  of 
the  word  art  and  its  distinction  from  arti¬ 
fice.” 

“Well,  artifice  is  an  art,”  replied  Mrs. 
Decker ;  “and  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  if  it  is 
only  artistically  handled.  Dear  me,  what  a 
dreary  place  the  world  would  be  without  its 
little  deceptions.  I  for  one  am  very  glad  that 
‘  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,’  and 
that  men  especially  are  a  near-sighted  race. 
There ’s  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  for  instance. 
I  never  have  to  be  particular  when  he  calls 
to  seat  myself  with  my  back  to  the  light,  for 
fortunately  it  is  not  considered  etiquette  to 
inspect  a  lady’s  face  at  a  distance  of  three 
inches,  and  anything  beyond  that  is  a  perfect 
blur  to  him.” 

Hetty’s  face  flushed  as  deeply  as  the  car¬ 
dinal  flower  which  she  was  emblazoning  so 
daintily  on  Mrs  Decker’s  white  satin  menus. 

“  And  I  am  glad,”  she  said,  that  we  have 
the  promise  that  sometime  we  shall  see  face 
to  face ;  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  deception  or  doubt  in  the  beyond.” 

Mrs.  Decker  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  All 
very  fine  in  theory  but  how  uncomfortable  in 
reality.  You  know  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh, 
do  you  not,  Hetty?  Whatever  induced  him 
to  come  to  America  ?  ” 

“  He  is  interested  in  old  paintings,  espe¬ 
cially  in  American  portraits  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period,  Copleys  and  Stuarts  and  so 
on.  He  spent  last  summer  at  the  Centennial 
studying  all  that  he  could  find  there,  and 
since  then  has  been  in  Boston,  where  he  has 
had  access  not  only  to  public  collections  but 
has  had  a  peep  at  nearly  every  family  por¬ 
trait  in  the  city.  Here  in  New  York  I  have 
put  him  in  the  way  of  a  good  many  old 


Knickerbockers,  and  there  our  relations  end. 
I  think  he  is  making  a  catalogue  of  our 
Revolutionary  art.” 

“But  that  is  simply  ridiculous,”  mused 
Mrs.  Decker.  “  An  Englishman,  with  his 
galleries  of  Gainsboroughs  and  Sir  Joshuas 
and  Van  Dycks,  comes  to  this  country  to 
study  our  poor  little  pictures.  Depend  upon 
it  he  has  some  ulterior  motive.” 

“For  instance?”  suggested  Hetty. 

“  For  instance,  some  family  reason,  some 
great-great-aunt  who  had  made  a  runaway 
match  and  come  to  America  and  whose  de¬ 
scendants  he  i§  desirous  of  finding,  in  order 
to  render  back  a  portion  of  the  family  for¬ 
tune.  You  have  no  traditions  of  an  English 
ancestress,  have  you,  Hetty  ?  ” 

“Not  of  that  period  ;  our  family  line  is  a 
very  direct  one  and  leads  far  back  into  col¬ 
onial  days.” 

“Then  I’m  afraid  you  can’t  claim  the 
fortune,”  said  Mrs.  Decker  as  she  fastened 
the  silver  clasps  of  her  rich  fur-lined  mantle 
before  her  friend’s  tiny  cheval-glass.  “  There, 
dear,  good-bye ;  have  the  menus  done  by 
Thursday.  I ’ll  send  Robert  for  them.  No, 
I  can’t  stay  any  longer,  for  the  Loan  Exhibi¬ 
tion  closes  day  after  to-morrow  and  I  have  n’t 
been  in  yet  to  post  myself  on  what ’s  the  fash¬ 
ion  just  now  in  bric-a-brac.  Come  with  me, 
that ’s  a  dear ;  I  want  your  opinion  about  some 
draperies.”  Fifteen  minutes  later  Hetty, 
who  was  always  ready  to  oblige  her  friend, 
stood  with  Mrs.  Decker,  catalogue  in  hand, 
before  a  portrait  at  the  exhibition.  It  w'as 
that  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  dressed  in  the 
style  of  a  century  ago.  It  was  evidently  an 
old  portrait  and  one  highly  valued,  for  though 
an  oil-painting  it  was  under  glass  ;  the  tints 
of  the  rose-colored  brocade  were  a  little 
faded  and  mellowed  by  time ;  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  sweetness  of  the  face,  which  had  all 
the  delicacy  and  grace  of  a  Greuze,  gained 
by  its  glass  covering  something  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  a  face  reflected  in  moon-lit  water.  A 
dainty  muslin  cap  sat  with  a  coquettish  air 
upon  the  light  curls  ;  a  lace  kerchief  was 
knotted  negligently  under  the  peach-blossom 
chin.  The  eyes  were  full  of  coy  fascination 
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and  mischief ;  they  seemed  to  feel  a  mocking 
satisfaction  in  their  power  to  entrance  and 
to  elude.  It  was  the  spirit  of  coquetry  per¬ 
petuated,  a  beautiful  face  that  could  never 
cease  to  enchant  and  would  never  droop  its 
golden  fringed  lashes  under  the  spell  of  en¬ 
chantment. 

As  Mrs.  Decker  turned  from  the  picture 
she  caught  sight  of  the  subject  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  conversation  passing  abstractedly  be¬ 
fore  some  portraits  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hall.  She  crossed  the  apartment  impulsively 
and  greeted  him  with  outstretched  hand. 
The  modest  Englishman  touched  the  widow’s 
prettily  gloved  fingers  with  a  grateful  rever¬ 
ence  at  once  odd  and  charming,  and  followed 
her  meekly  as  she  told  him  enthusiastically 
of  the  gem  she  had  found  and  her  own 
sympathetic  admiration  of  old  portraits. 
His  eye  kindled  with  admiration  as  it  rested 
upon  Hetty  who  was  still  standing  before  the 
painting. 

“  I  am  glad  you  like  it,”  he  said  simply, 
“  but  perhaps  you  did  not  notice  the  owner’s 
name.” 

Mrs.  Decker  turned  the  leaves  of  her  cata¬ 
logue  rapidly  and  read,  “  John  Featherston- 
haugh.” 

“  Why  it  is  yours  !  ”  she  exclaimed  with 
surprise,  while  Hetty  added  ;  “  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  thought  it  a  portrait  of  some 
Puritan  maiden.” 

“It  probably  is,”  replied  Featherston- 
haugh.  “  I  have  placed  the  portrait  here 
hoping  that  someone  might  recognize  it.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  find  her.” 

“  But  she  must  have  been  dead  these  fifty 
years,”  replied  Mrs.  Decker. 

“  Of  course,  of  course,”  assented  the  other; 
“  but  she  may  have  descendants,  and  I  would 
like  to  find  them.” 

“  Do  you  know  her  name  ?  ” 

“  No,  nor  where  she  lived,  only  that  she 
was  an  American  and  that  I  owe  her  a  repa¬ 
ration.  The  portrait  does  not  belong  right¬ 
fully  to  me,  and  I  owe  it  to  my  honor  to  find 
her  heirs  and  deliver  it  to  them.” 

“  How  interesting,”  murmured  Mrs. 
Decker.  She  was  consumed  with  curiosity 
to  hear  the  entire  story,  but  the  taciturn 
Englishman  did  not  seem  inclined  to  go  on. 

“  There  are  some  fabrics  in  one  of  these 


rooms,  I  believe,”  he  suggested.  “  That  is  a 
very  rich  brocade,  and  I  have  looked  at  the 
wedding  dresses  of  many  a  great-grand¬ 
mother,  hoping  to  match  its  pattern;  but 
have  never  quite  succeeded.” 

“  I  have  no  heirlooms  in  the  way  of  cos¬ 
tume,”  replied  Mrs.  Decker,  “but I  have  one 
or  two  family  portraits  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  show  you.  We  have  one  by  West 
of  my  grandmother  Yeomans,  who  was  a 
Quakeress.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Featherstonhaugh,  regard¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Decker  with  the  mild  stare  of  ab¬ 
straction,  “yes;  but  you  see  I  am  not  hunt¬ 
ing  for  a  portrait.  I  have  that ;  it ’s  the 
frame  I ’m  after.” 

Hetty  started,  was  it  possible  that  he  was 
mildly  insane  ?  Featherstonhaugh  noticed 
her  look  and  colored.  “  I  see  I  must  explain 
myself,”  he  said.  “  There  is  no  one  in  this 
room ;  if  you  will  step  this  way  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.” 

Mrs.  Decker  seated  herself,  graciously 
looking  Featherstonhaugh  full  in  the  face,  a 
polite  stare  in  which  expectancy  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  affable  condescension  were  strangely 
mingled.  Hetty  fingered  her  catalogue 
shyly,  and  feigned  an  interest  which  she  did 
not  feel  in  the  antique  necklaces  in  the  case 
on  which  she  leaned.  There  seemed  to  her 
an  indelicacy  in  listening  to  this  bit  of  per¬ 
sonal  history,  as  though  in  some  way  she 
were  forcing  from  him  a  confession  or  a 
secret.  “  I  can  not  remember,”  began 
Featherstonhaugh,  “the  time  when  that 
portrait  did  not  fascinate  me.  It  hung  over 
the  mantel  of  a  room  in  my  father’s  country- 
house  which  we  call  my  grandfather’s  study. 
How  it  came  by  such  a  name  I  cannot  say, 
for  my  grandfather  was  not  in  any  sense  a 
student,  and  if  there  is  a  book  in  the  room 
it  was  certainly  not  there  in  my  grand¬ 
father’s  time.  His  sword  lay  on  the  mantel 
under  the  picture,  a  rack  of  ancient  pipes 
hung  beside  it  and  his  drinking  can  stood 
on  the  chest  of  drawers  opposite.  For  a 
long  time  I  supposed  the  picture  to  be  a 
portrait  of  my  grandmother,  but  my  mother 
disabused  me  on  this  point.  It  seems  that 
my  grandfather  served  under  Clinton,  and 
much  to  my  regret  assisted  in  the  attempt 
to  put  down  American  independence  at  the 
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time  of  your  Revolution.  I  have  another 
reason  to  blush  for  my  grandfather;  he  was, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  member  of  our 
family  who  has  ever  committed  a  dishonor¬ 
able  action.  While  in  America  he  was  quar¬ 
tered  at  the  house  of  some  patriot  family, 
who  had  vacated  it  for  his  occupation.  This 
portrait  hung  in  one  of  the  rooms.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  ever  saw  the  original,  but  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  pictured  face,  and  when 
the  British  left  the  country  he  cut  the  por¬ 
trait  from  its  frame  and  carried  it  with  him. 
When  my  mother  told  me  this  I  felt  myself 
disgraced,  and  I  determined  that  if  the  op¬ 
portunity  ever  came  I  would  restore  the 
portrait  to  its  rightful  owners.” 

Mrs.  Decker  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
There  was  a  little  pause  before  she  spoke, 
but  when  she  did  she  extended  her  sympa¬ 
thetic  little  hand  again  and  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Decker’s  lachrymal  glands 
were  of  the  most  obliging  nature,  sending 
down  the  glistening  saline  drops  at  the 
slightest  call  of  sentiment. 

“You  are  a  man  of  honor,  Mr.  Feather- 
stonliaugh,”  she  said  with  a  choked  voice, 
and  the  little  man  regarded  her  emotion 
with  mingled  surprise  and  helplessness.  He 
was  very  near-sighted  and  he  took  off  his 
double  concave  eye-glasses,  dusted  them 
carefully  and  replaced  the  gold  bows  on 
the  bridge  of  his  aristocratic  nose  before  he 
could  quite  believe  his  senses.  Meantime 
Mrs.  Decker  had  recovered  herself,  and 
drawn  from  her  elegant  card-case  a  card 
bearing  her  name  and  address  with  “  Mon¬ 
days  ”  in  the  corner.  Mrs.  Decker  had  chosen 
Monday  as  her  reception  day  because,  as  she 
expressed  it,  it  was  a  day  when  “  no  kitchen 
scratchers  ”  could  make  it  convenient  to  call. 
She  presented  the  bit  of  pasteboard  with 
winning  grace  to  the  bewildered  gentle¬ 
man. 

“  Do  come  and  see  me,  Mr.  Featherston- 
haugh,”  she  pleaded ;  “perhaps  I  can  show 
you  the  very  frame  you  are  in  search  of.” 
Some  one  else  entered  the  room  as  she 
spoke ;  and  Mrs.  Decker,  with  the  most  po¬ 
lite  bow  in  the  world,  glided  past  him  and 
was  gone. 

“  What  does  she  mean  about  the  frame  ?  ” 
he  turned  to  ask  of  Hetty.  But  that  young 


lady  had  all  the  sensitiveness  of  a  barome¬ 
ter  to  signs  of  moist  weather,  and  at  the  first 
appearance  of  tear-drops  had  folded  her 
waterproof  about  her  and  hurried  down¬ 
stairs. 

On  arriving  at  her  private  boudoir  Mrs. 
Decker  went  through  with  a  very  singular 
performance.  Before  untying  her  satin 
bonnet-strings  she  snatched  a  damascened 
Spanish  dagger,  that  had  hitherto  served 
the  innocent  purpose  of  a  paper-cutter,  and 
rolling  the  center-table  directly  in  front  of 
the  mantel,  mounted  it  and  stood  with  a 
threatening  attitude  before  the  “old  mas¬ 
ter,”  a  St.  Francis,  which  beamed  upon  her 
through  its  “ochreous  mist”  like  mellow 
lamp-light.  It  was  an  exceptionally  good 
copy,  and  Mrs.  Decker  had  paid  a  high  price 
for  it  in  Florence;  but  she  thrust  the  inlaid 
dagger  through  the  canvas  with  a  vicious 
stab  and  carried  it  around  the  edge  of  the 
picture  in  long  irregular  zigzag  lines,  until 
the  saint,  now  doubly  mutilated,  fell  from 
his  frame. 

“  He  will  come,”  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
rolled  up  the  bit  of  canvas  and  regarded  the 
frame  with  a  satisfied  air.  “Curiosity  is 
the  ruling  passion  with  men.  He  will 
come.” 

And  Mrs.  Decker  was  quite  right;  Feath- 
erstonhaugh  presented  himself  at  exactly 
half-past  three  on  the  following  Monday, 
and  was  shown  by  the  maid,  not  to  the  re¬ 
ception-room  proper,  but  to  the  same  little 
boudoir  where  Mrs.  Decker  had  so  savagely 
attacked  the  unoffending  St.  Francis.  She 
had  neglected  to  replace  his  saintship  with 
any  newer  favorite,  and  the  antique  Floren¬ 
tine  frame,  with  its  scroll-work  and  ara¬ 
besques  of  tarnished  gilding  and  its  mat  of 
tattered  canvas,  was  conspicuous  upon  the 
wall.  Featherstonhaugh  was  standing  be¬ 
fore  the  empty  frame  as  Mrs.  Decker  en¬ 
tered;  as  he  turned  toward  her  his  face 
quivered  with  suppressed  emotion.  His 
dazzling  eye-glasses  caught  the  light  from 
the  opposite  window,  and  their  reflected 
glare  completely  masked  whatever  expres¬ 
sion  was  hidden  beneath.  Mrs.  Decker 
greeted  him  cordially. 

“  It  is  your  turn  now  to  be  curious,”  she 
said,  pointing  to  the  frame,  “  and  mine  to  be 
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confidential.  We  have  a  legend  in  our 
family,  too.  My  grandfather  resided  in 
New  York  at  the  time  of  the  British  occu¬ 
pancy.  One  of  the  English  officers  was 
quartered  upon  him.  My  grandfather’s 
sister,  a  young  girl,  resided  with  him,  and 
between  my  grandfather’s  sister  and  the 
young  officer  a  drama  something  like  that 
of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  was  acted,  for  your 
grandfather — you  must  have  already  guessed 
that  it  was  he — coquetted  with  the  poor 
child  and  finally  left  the  country,  taking  with 
him  the  pictured  face  that  had  attracted 
his  fancy,  but  leaving  the  faithful  heart 
that  broke  at  his  desertion ;  for  she  ended 
her  days,  sir, 'in  a  mad-house.  My  father 
would  never  suffer  the  frame  to  be  removed 
from  its  place  upon  the  wall.  It  is  a  very 
bitter  legacy,  but  one  that  has  been  carefully 
cherished.” 

Featherstonhaugh  turned  his  glittering 
optics  toward  Mrs.  Decker;  they  were  as 
pellucid  as  crystal,  but  London  smoke  could 
not  have  been  more  impenetrable.  He 
seemed  struck  with  admiration  for  the  way 
in  which  she  had  told  her  story.  “  You  did 
it  much  better  than  I,”  he  said ;  “  much 
better.  You  put  more  heart  in  it.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  replied  the  little  widow 
with  her  most  fascinating  glance.  “  Perhaps 
I  felt  it  more.” 

Featherstonhaugh  rose  suddenly  and  be¬ 
gan  drawing  on  his  gloves.  “  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  coincidence,  “  he  said.  “  I  never 
heard  of  anything  like  it.  The  portrait  is 
yours,  Mrs.  Decker ;  I  will  send  it  around  as 
soon  as  the  exhibition  closes.” 

“  Your  grandfather  owed  our  family  more 
than  the  portrait,”  replied  the  lady  signifi¬ 
cantly. 

“  Ah — yes — but  excuse  me,  this  part  of 
the  story  is  quite  new  to  me  and  I  do  not 
exactly  see  my  way  clear — ”  which  was  very 
true,  for  his  eye-glasses  had  slipped  and  he 
was  fumbling  at  a  door  which  led  to  a  dark 
closet  under  the  impression  that  it  opened 
into  the  hall. 

“  I  have  a  great  notion  to  propose  to  that 
woman,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked 
down  the  street.  “She  must  love  me  or 
she  could  never  talk  as  she  did.”  He  was 
opposite  his  hotel  as  he  spoke  but  he  walked 


on  and  on  until  he  reached  Hetty’s  studio. 
The  door  was  locked,  and  he  was  turning 
away  disappointedly  when  he  met  her  in  the 
hall. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  have  just  been  out  for  you.  I 
came  across  a  curious  old  corsage  of  pink 
brocade  this  morning,  and  I  fancied  it  was 
the  one  worn  by  the  lady  in  your  picture, 
so  I  carried  it  down  to  the  Academy  to 
see — ” 

“  Was  the  garment  an  heir-loom  in  your 
family  ?  ”  interrupted  Featherstonhaugh. 

“No,  indeed,”  replied  the  young  girl 
frankly  ;  “  I  found  it  at  a  costumer’s,  where 
I  was  poking  over  a  lot  of  old  stuffs  to  find 
something  in  which  to  dress  a  little  page 
who  is  to  pose  for  ine  to-morrow,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  the  pattern  on  the  brocade 
is  exactly  the  same  ;  indeed,  the  two  bits  of 
costume  are  quite  identical.” 

“  Why  are  you  sorry  ?  ”  asked  Feather- 
stouhaugh. 

“Because  the  costumer  tells  me  that  she 
bought  the  corsage  in  New  Orleans;  she 
was  tolerably  certain  as  to  the  street  and  the 
name  of  the  parties,  and  I  have  written  both 
down  for  you.  I  was  sorry  because  this 
seems  to  remove  your  search  to  another 
field.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Featherstonhaugh,  ab¬ 
sently  crumpling  the  address  which  she 
gave  him  and  thrusting  it  into  his  vest 
pocket. 

“  This  does  seem  to  put  a  new  light  on 
it ;  ”  and  he  added  to  himself  as  he  pursued 
his  way  disconsolately  back  to  his  hotel :  “  It 
proves  one  thing  at  any  rate  ;  she  can’t  care 
two  pins  for  me,  for  she  had  twice  as  good 
material  to  work  up  as  the  other  one.” 

A  few  days  later,  feeling  quite  at  loss  for 
entertainment,  he  attended  a  church  festival. 
Some  tableaux  were  in  progress,  and  he 
made  one  of  the  circle  standing  just  outside 
the  last  row  of  chairs.  A  lady  seated  near 
the  stage  in  a  large,  white  Gainsborough 
hat,  a  hat  which  completely  hid  the  per¬ 
formance  from  at  least  three  people  behind 
her,  beckoned  to  him  with  a  white  feather 
fan  to  approach.  It  was  Mrs.  Decker,  and 
he  settled  himself  rather  uncomfortably  into 
the  seat  beside  her.  She  began  to  rebuke 
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him  volubly  for  his  neglect,  and  her  re¬ 
proaches  had  a  pleasant  sound  for  he  was 
homesick  and  lonely. 

“  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  see  you  home,” 
he  said.  “I  want  to  talk  to  you  about— my 
picture.” 

Mrs.  Decker  smiled  and  the  white  plumes 
nodded  like  the  crest  of  some  giant  cockatoo, 
the  little  bell  jingled,  some  one  at  the  piano 
began  to  play  the  Nuptial  Song  from  Lo¬ 
hengrin,  and  just  as  the  music  was  stealing 
over  him  like  a  charm  the  curtain  rose  and 
there  was  his  picture.  He  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  one  had  not  taken  it  from 
the  Academy  walls  and  placed  it  on  the 
easel  before  him.  One  moment  the  illusion 
lasted  and  then  he  saw  that  the  maroon 
drapery  concealed  more  of  the  figure,  that 
it  was  only  Hetty  in  the  rose-colored  cor¬ 
sage,  with  plenty  of  old  lace  about  the  throat 
and  a  tiny  cap  on  her  curls. 

“  Excuse  me  a  moment,”  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Decker,  “I  will  meet  you  at  the  door,”  and 
he  stepped  around  to  the  green  room  hoping 
to  speak  with  Hetty,  but  the  ogress  who 
presided  over  these  dominions  would  not 
suffer  him  to  enter  and  he  returned  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  left  Mrs.  Decker..  She 
had  gone  and  he  found  to  his  confusion  that 
he  had  lost  his  faithful  eye-glasses.  “  Never 
mind,”  he  thought,  “I  can  tell  that  white 
hat  without  them,”  and  he  posted  himself  a 
sentinel  at  the  door. 

Ladies  came  and  went.  The  greatest 
loneliness  of  all,  the  isolation  that  one  feels 
in  a  crowd  of  unfamiliar  faces,  came  over 
him.  His  heart  was  sick  with  its  yearning 
for  Hetty  ;  a  blind,  hopeless  love  that  would 
not  be  fought  down.  He  was  angry  with 
himself  for  loving  her  as  he  did  ;  what  fool¬ 
ishness  to  throw  away  his  happiness  in 
fruitless  waiting  when  here  was  another 
woman  who  he  was  sure  did  love  him.  He 
determined  to  strangle  his  love  for  Hetty 
as  an  unmanly  weakness  and  to  accept  the 
gift  which  the  fates  seemed  to  offer  him. 

Just  then  a  dark-mantled  figure  tripped 
from  the  dressing-room,  a  figure  surmounted 
with  a  white  hat  and  nodding  plumes. 
Featherstonhaugh  bowed  and  dutifully  of¬ 
fered  his  arm,  a  tiny  hand  was  slipped 
within  it  and  they  went  out  into  the  night 


together.  The  widow  was  unusually  silent 
and  she  -was  not  looking  at  him  now ;  it 
made  him  uncomfortable  to  be  looked  at 
and  he  determined  to  seize  the  favorable 
opportunity.  “I  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
about  that  picture,”  he  said.  “  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  waive  all  further  inquiries  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  just  as  you  say,  for  you  know 
love  is  blind  and  I  believe  you, — that  is  I 
believe  I  love  — ” 

“I  know  you  love  the  picture,”  replied  a 
clear  voice  at  his  side,  not  the  widow’s  but 
Hetty’s,  and  Featherstonhaugh’s  heart  gave 
a  leap  as  he  recognized  that  he  was  escort¬ 
ing  her  home  by  a  happy  mistake.  “  Any 
one  can  see,”  continued  Hetty,  “that  you 
have  given  all  the  devotion  of  your  nature 
to  that  object.  Some  would  call  you  mor¬ 
bid,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  you  are  wrong 
in  wasting  so  much  real  affection  on  the 
ideal.  You  know  the  lines  : 

“  ‘  Oh  !  why  to  those  who  need  them  not 
Should  costly  things  he  given  ? 

How  much  is  wasted,  wrecked,  forgot, 

On  this  side  Heaven.’  ” 

There  was  a  very  slight  quaver  in  Hetty’s 
voice,  but  she  would  not  let  him  see  that 
she. cared  and  she  went  on  bravely:  “  But  if 
you  really  believe  that  I  am  right  about  the 
picture  I  don’t  understand  why  you  are 
willing  to  waive  all  inquiries,  why  you  don’t 
go  to  New  Orleans  and  look  it  up.” 

“Because,”  replied  Featherstonhaugh, 
“because  I  don’t  care  a  copper  about  the 
picture.  My  grandfather  never  carried  it 
away  from  America ;  my  grandfather  never 
was  in  America.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever 
had  a  grandfather.  I  bought  the  picture  at 
auction  in  Paris.  I  saw  that  you  were  in¬ 
terested  in  it  that  day  at  the  Loan  Exhibi¬ 
tion  and  must  confess  to  the  mistake  of  try¬ 
ing  to  interest  you  by  a  deception  intended 
to  be  momentary,  the  success  of  which 
tempted  me  into  this  foolish  procrastina¬ 
tion  in  explaining.  I  wish  I  had  never  at¬ 
tempted  it.  Can  you  pardon  the  blunder? 
Hetty,  you  are  the  one  I  have  loved  all  this 
while.” 

And  Hetty  forgave  the  stratagem  as  she 
looked  for  the  first  time  directly  into  the 
truth-telling  eyes  of  the  man  who  loved 
her,  not  this  time  “through  a  glass  darkly, 
but  face  to  face.” 
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“  I  have  done  with  deception  now,”  said 
John  Featherstonhaugh  ;  “  it  is  worse  than 
concave  glasses  for  getting  one  into  a  scrape. 
Give  me  truth  after  this  and  your  dear  face 


within  focal  distance — not  more  than  three 
inches  from  my  eyes — and  I’ll  try  to  make 
no  more  mistakes.” 

Lizzie  W.  Charnpney. 
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After  a  month  of  living  at  an  altitude 
from  nine  to  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  I  have  just  returned  to  the  plains.  Tues¬ 
day  was  spent  in  Leadville;  Wednesday 
morning  I  was  high  above  timber  line  among 
the  eternal  snows  of  the  Musquito  Puss,  and 
on  Friday  I  descended  through  the  Ute  Pass 
to  Colorado  Springs.  The  sudden  plunge 
from  winter  into  summer  has  been  delight¬ 
ful.  The  contrasts  are  tremendous  in  ab- 
ruptly  passing  from  the  feverish  rush  and 
racket  of  the  mushroom  Leadville  to  the 
quiet  and  dignified  city  of  the  Springs ; 
from  the  solemn  evergreen  shades  which 
cover  the  high  mountains  to  the  intense 
fresh  verdure  of  the  plains ;  from  the  fierce 
dust  storms  of  South  Park  to  the  warm 
winds  that  come  to  us  from  every  canon, 
laden  with  odors  of  the  blossoming  plum 
and  willow  shrubs.  Every  one  knows  how 
much  more  of  delight  there  is  in  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  northern  spring  than  in  its  more 
gradual  progress  at  the  South  :  we  notice 
far  more  a  rapid  than  a  gradual  change  of 
any  sort.  But  until  one  has  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  he  can  hardly  imagine  the  full  delight 
which  it  gives  to  keep  aloof  for  a  month 
while  spring  advances,  and  then  suddenly  de¬ 
scend  into  the  brilliant  color,  the  odors  and 
the  music  of  living  and  blooming  nature  in 
the  full  spring-time.  About  Leadville  the 
first  large  mountain  anemonies  were  just 
lifting  from  the  sod  their  lavender  buds  on 
stems  of  gray  velvet — huge  as  compared 
with  our  early  spring  flower  of  the  East ; 
the  early  ball-cactus  was  just  donning  its 
crown  of  satiny  pink  flowers;  but  on  the 
plains  there  are  flowers  in  a  brightness, 
variety  and  quantity  such  as  no  eastern 
fields  can  boast. 

Leadville  stands  ten  thousand  three  hun¬ 


dred  feet  above  the  sea  and  is  the  highest  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  country  claiming  the  name  of 
a  city.  Eighteen  miles  away  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  higher  is  the  almost  inaccessible 
town  of  Kokomo,  not  yet  six  months  old  and 
already  aspiring  to  be  a  city ;  but  its  charter 
is  not  yet  obtained.  This  region  is  indeed 
the  very  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
On  all  sides  of  Leadville  the  mountains  rise 
to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  Only  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  is  Mt.  Lincoln,  almost 
the  highest  mountain  of  Colorado;  and  across 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  in  full 
view  from  every  street  of  the  city,  is  the 
great  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  continental  divide,  rising  into  many 
peak,s  which  exceed  fourteen  thousand  feet 
in  height. 

California  Gulch,  the  valley  in  which  Lead¬ 
ville  is  situated,  opens  toward  the  south-west 
into  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas.  The  place 
had  great  fame  about  eighteen  years  ago  as 
the  seat  of  a  gold-washing  excitement,  and 
was  for  a  time  one  of  the  richest  of  gold- 
bearing  gulches.  A  miner  wdio  washed  for 
gold  in  the  old  excitement  tells  me,  that  they 
used  constantly  to  come  on  water-worn  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  silver-bearing  carbonate  ores 
mixed  with  the  gravel  and,  though  they 
wondered  at  their  remarkable  weight,  they 
tossed  them  all  aside,  little  thinking  that 
they  indicated  riches  in  the  mountains  a 
hundred-fold  greater  than  all  the  gold  of  the 
gulch. 

The  gold  washing  has,  I  believe,  been  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since  the  discovery;  and  now  is 
carried  forward  on  a  large  scale  by  a  com¬ 
pany.  The  gold-bearing  gravel,  though  no 
longer  very  rich,  seems  to  be  of  greater 
extent. 

Our  first  approach  to  Leadville  was  made 
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on  horseback  in  the  face  of  a  furious  snow¬ 
storm  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  party 
encamped  two  miles  from  town  in  Iowa 
Gulch,  a  valley  parallel  to  that  in  which 
Leadville  is  situated.  As  it  was  evening  we 
lay  down  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  before  attempting 
to  see  the  town. 

This  Rocky  Mountain  weather  is  a  puzzle 
to  everyone  from  the  East.  The  days  at 
this  season  are  usually  as  warm  as  can  be 
comfortably  endured;  but  every  night  it 
freezes  hard.  Our  first  morning  duty  was 
always  to  break  the  ice  in  our  water-bucket 
with  an  axe,  for  no  lighter  instrument  would 
answer.  In  the  midst  of  any  of  these  sunny 
days,  which  are  almost  as  warm  as  they  are 
having  in  New  York  at  this  season,  a  black 
cloud  may  suddenly  blow  up  from  the  mount¬ 
ains  and  shower  down  snow  for  an  hour  and 
then  pass  off  as  suddenly,  leaving  the  after¬ 
noon  as  hot  as  ever.  With  such  vicissitudes 
of  weather  in  twenty-four  hours  it  is  not 
strange  that  all  kinds  of  colds  are  prevalent 
and  pneumonia  very  fatal.  I  should  judge 
that  every  third  person  that  one  meets  on 
the  main  street  has  his  throat  swathed.  A 
Leadville  swell  no  longer  considers  himself 
completely  dressed  unless  his  attire  is  set  off 
by  a  strip  of  brilliant  flannel  around  his  neck. 
It  is  the  frequency  of  these  severe  and  often 
fatal  colds  together  with  the  numerous  cases 
of  lead  poisoning  among  the  smelters,  which 
have  given  to  Leadville  its  reputation  for 
unhealthiness.  Icannot  discover  that  deaths 
from  other  causes  are  especially  common 
there,  unless  it  may  be  from  overdoses  of 
bad  whisky. 

The  first  mine  of  carbonate  ore  was  dis¬ 
covered  at  Leadville  two  years  ago.  Last 
summer  the  population  was  numbered  by 
hundreds,  this  summer  by  thousands.  It  is 
a  place  that  fluctuates  rapidly  in  numbers 
and  is  variously  estimated  as  containing 
from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  souls.  The 
town  has  started  into  existence  so  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  before  inhabited 
only  by  the  bear  and  panther  and  their  wild 
prey,  that  the  old  inhabitants  seem  only  half 
aware  that  their  haunts  have  been  molested. 
Seated  at  breakfast  before  our  tent  only  two 
miles  from  the  tumult  of  that  intensely  busy 


city,  we  watched  a  herd  of  black-tailed  deer 
come  bounding  down  the  slope  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  away  and  then  vanish  into 
the  opposite  woods.  Antelope  are  very  fre¬ 
quent  visitors  to  the  same  place.  Only  last 
summer,  bison,  which  are  rare  in  all  other 
parts  of  Colorado,  were  killed  near  at  hand 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas.  After  a 
snow-fall  the  tracks  of  the  mountain  lion  are 
often  found  by  prospecters  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  forest. 

A  hot  morning  sun  was  making  short 
work  with  what  remained  of  the  snow  when 
I  left  camp  to  get  a  first  view  of  Leadville. 
These  woods,  which  a  few  months  ago  had 
rarely  been  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
white  man,  now  contain  a  population  of 
many  hundreds  of  men  supplying  charcoal  to 
the  various  smelters  and  fuel  to  the  city. 
We  walked  for  two  or  three  miles  through 
sage  brush  and  through  woods  half  despoiled 
by  the  woodmen,  catching  only  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  town  till  we  came  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  bluff  on  the  southern  side 
of  California  Gulch.  There  the  city  was 
almost  at  our  feet.  East  and  west  of  us 
through  the  length  of  the  valley  was  a  mass 
of  bright  straw  yellow,  almost  dazzling  under 
the  high  sun.  All  the  roofs  of  the  closely; 
built  town  are  of  fresh  and  bright  pine  shin¬ 
gles,  undimmed  by  atiy  weather-stain.  Most 
of  them  have  never  been  touched  by  a  drop 
of  rain,  for  only  snow  has  fallen  hitherto. 
Here  and  there  from  the  generally  yellow 
surface  rise  the  tall  black  chimneys  of  the 
smelting  works,  each  tipped  with  its  plume 
of  smoke.  Before  us,  at  the  very  base  of 
the  bluff,  is  the  desolated  bed  of  California 
Creek,  all  overturned  and  filled  with  gravel 
heaps  by  the  gold  washing  of  many  years. 
From  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  rises  a 
very  lofty  snow-capped  mountain,  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  which  are  numerous  low 
buildings  of  bright,  unpainted  pine  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  dark  evergreen  forest.  These 
all  mark  the  sites  of  mines,  some  of  them  of 
great  richness,  though  many  of  the  most 
famous  are  hidden  from  sight  by  an  angle  - 
of  the  mountain. 

The  most  repulsive  side  of  Leadville  life 
appears  on  the  main  street.  There  are  seen 
a  multitude  of  vicious  loungers  and  shiftless 
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Micawbers,  for  whom  a  mining  camp  has 
especial  attractions  as  a  place  in  which 
something  is  very  likely  to  turn  up  to  make 
them  rich  without  work.  There  are  the 
great  gambling  halls,  all  carrying  on  their 
business  with  unrestrained  publicity,  each 
with  a  group  of  despairing  faces  at  its  door. 
But  even  in  the  midst  of  this  rough  crowd 
one  meets  every  few  rods  a  full-blown  city 
policeman,  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the  well- 
organized  government  of  the  town.  I  often 
heard  the  remark  from  old  prospecters  that 
there  never  was  such  an  orderly  mining  camp 
as  Leadville. 

The  pleasanter  side  of  Leadville  is  seen  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  and  in  the  side 
streets  lined  with  tidy  log-houses,  some  of 
them  inhabited  by  families  of  wealth,  and 
made  attractive  by  feminine  care  and  taste. 

There  are  crowds  everywhere  in  Lead¬ 
ville,  and  yet  the  most  crowded  places  that 
I  found  were  the  churches  on  Sunday.  The 
harvest  was  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  were 
few.  The  small  Roman  Catholic  church,  I 
noticed  in  passing,  was  not  only  filled,  but 
round  the  door  and  all  the  windows  were 
crowds  of  worshipers  standing  with  uncov¬ 
ered  heads.  In  neighboring  buildings  Prot¬ 
estant  services  were  conducted  by  two  lay 
preachers  and  were  attended  by  large  and 
earnest  audiences. 

All  day  long  one  sees  quantities  of  wag¬ 
ons  passing  down  the  streets,  loaded  with 
a  dark  yellow  sand  mixed  with  lumps  of 
crumbling  rock.  It  is  the  precious  carbon¬ 
ate  ore  on  its  way  to  the  smelters.  Far  the 
greater  part  of  it  comes  from  the  one  group 
of  mines  huddled  together  on  Fryer  Hill. 
The  Little  Pittsburg,  the  New  Discovery, 
the  Little  Chief  and  other  famous  mines 
are  in  that  neighborhood.  The  ores  from 
all  the  mines  in  this  group  seem  to  be 
about  the  same.  Applications  to  visit  the 
more  important  mines  are  usually  met  with 
a  prompt  refusal,  but  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
manager  I  was  permitted  to  visit  the  mine 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  of  them  all, 
with  his  guidance  to  enhance  the  interest  of 
everything.  The  commonest  ore  seems  to 
be  the  sandy  soft  carbonate,  looking  to  a 
careless  observer  like  ordinary  sand  impreg¬ 
nated  with  iron.  With  it  are  found  great 


quantities  of  hard  carbonate  and  here  and 
there  masses  of  galena  exceedingly  rich  in 
silver;  one  huge  globular  mass,  bearing  a 
thousand  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  I  saw 
lying  in  the  lowest  part  of  a  gallery  w  here  it 
was  left  on  account  of  its  great  weight  and 
the  impossibility  of  raising  it  until  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  mine  should  provide  some 
easier  passage  for  its  removal. 

It  is  hard  for  one  to  persuade  himself,  in 
looking  at  this  sand  and  rock,  that  he  is  in 
the  midst  of  such  boundless  mineral  wealth  ; 
but  in  visiting  the  smelting  works,  of  which 
the  city  is  full,  it  is  easier  to  realize  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  Leadville  produces. 
Hour  after  hour  the  precious  shining  mix¬ 
ture  of  silver  and  lead  is  ladled  out  and  run 
into  ingots  ;  and  wagon  after  wagon  comes 
up  to  receive  as  much  bullion  as  two  strong 
horses  can  pull.  The  silver  is  never  refined 
in  Leadville,  and  is  transported  much  more 
easily  and  cheaply  in  the  mixed  condition. 

A  few  days  are  enough  to  spend  on  the 
sights  of  Leadville,  for  it  is  neither  a  health¬ 
ful  nor  attractive  place  for  a  long  visit. 
Feeling  a  natural  impatience  to  be  off,  I 
rashly  started  one  afternoon  to  cross  the 
Musquito  Pass,  a  short  cut  over  the  range, 
used  by  pedestrians  and  horsemen  during 
the  summer  in  going  from  Leadville  to  South 
Pass.  Knowing  that  horses  had  crossed  the 
pass  of  late,  I  concluded  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  ride  at  least  twrelve  miles  over 
the  pass  before  night.  It  was  not  until  the 
passage  was  finished  that  people  began  to 
mention  that  the  few  horses  that  have 
crossed  nearly  perished  in  the  attempt,  and 
that  several  pedestrians  have  frozen  to  death 
on  the  pass  since  the  Leadville  excitement 
began.  I  found  myself,  when  the  last  dim 
twilight  faded  out,  alone  on  the  pass  nearly 
thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the 
arctic  regions  above  timber  line,  with  my 
horse  hemmed  in  by  snow-drifts  which  he 
could  not  cross,  and  with  a  heavy  cloud  in 
the  east  threatening  snow  before  morning. 
It  was  about  six  miles  to  the  nearest  ranch, 
many  thousand  feet  below  on  the  edge  of 
South  Park.  It  seemed  doubtful  whether 
I  could  keep  the  road  in  the  darkness.  A 
bivouac  was  impossible,  for  the  last  match 
was  just  gone  from  my  pocket  match-box. 
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Not  caring  to  risk  my  life  even  for  a  pet 
horse,  I  left  the  poor  frightened  animal, 
with  doubts  as  to  whether  he  ever  again 
would  be  seen  alive,  and  shouldering  my 
baggage  started  down  ’the  mountain.  With 
feelings  of  great  astonishment  and  thank¬ 
fulness,  after  less  than  a  mile  of  walking  I 
suddenly  came  on  a  low  log-cabin  with  a 
fire-light  shining  from  the  window.  It  was 
a  deserted  shanty,  built  the  year  before  by 
men  at  work  on  a  still  incomplete  toll-road. 
Two  pedestrians,  bound  for  Leadville,  had 
camped  in  it  for  the  night  and  built  a  fire. 
So  I  found  rest  and  shelter,  and  recovered 
the  horse  in  the  morning,  for  the  threatened 
snow-storm  never  came. 

If  you  go  to  Leadville  beware  of  the  Mus- 
quito  Pass,  unless  you  go  on  foot  and  at 
midsummer ;  and  yet  the  sunset  view  from 
the  summit  was  no  small  compensation  for 


the  perils  of  the  way,  for  it  was  the  most 
sublime  mountain  view  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  To  the  west  and  north  the  white 
summits  of  Mount  Lincoln  and  the  other 
highest  mountains  could  be  seen,  perhaps 
to  better  advantage  than  from  any  other 
point.  But  even  more  beautiful  was  the 
view  toward  the  east  over  the  great  South 
Park,  spread  out  below  and  over  the  eastern 
ranges  beyond.  Everything  was  bathed  in 
various  shades  of  crimson  and  purple  and 
blue,  so  brilliant  and  startling  that  an  artist 
would  hardly  dare  to  copy  them  as  natural. 
It  was  not  color  reflected  from  sunset  clouds, 
but  seemed  to  be  caused  by  the  low  sun 
shining  through  air  rendered  hazy  by  a  very 
windy  and  dusty  day  in  the  Park.  This 
effect  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Colorado 
air.  Alfred  Terry  Bacon. 
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The  waters  roll  up  on  the  rock-strewn  beach, 

With  a  music  too  deep  and  sweet  for  speech : 

Sometimes  they  are  merry  and  glad  and  free, 

And  they  dance  and  sparkle  and  laugh  with  glee. 

Sometimes  they  are  sullen  and  capped  with  white, 
And  they  smite  the  shore  with  a  fierce  delight : 

Through  chasms  secret  and  underground, 

They  press  their  way  with  a  thunderous  sound, 

And  they  boom  and  break,  and  dash  and  roar, 

In  their  wild  and  passionate  rage  with  the  shore. 

But  the  dark,  gray  rocks  on  either  hand 
Ever  like  faithful  sentinels  stand, 

Listless  and  cold  when  the  waters  play, 

Dauntless  and  bold  when  the  angry  spray 

Of  the  storm-driven  waves  dashes  higher  and  higher, 
And  the  ocean  seethes  in  its  mad  desire 

Now,  once  and  forever,  to  break  its  bands, 

And  sweep  in  triumph  the  desolate  lands. 
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So  about  our  lives  the  currents  flow, 

Now  wild  and  swift,  now  gentle  and  slow, 

Now  luring  us  on  to  soft  delight, 

Now  smiting  with  almost  resistless  might. 

God  grant  that  we  all,  like  these  strong,  gray  rocks, 
Unmindful  alike  of  the  tempest  shocks, 

And  of  sweet  beguiling  that  smiles  and  sings, 

May  keep  firm  our  hold  on  eternal  things  1 

Frank  Foxcroft. 
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The  writer  has  but  lately  met  with  the 
number  of  Sunday  Afternoon  for  March  last, 
and  has  read  with  deep  interest  the  paper 
entitled,  “  Our  Debt  to  Socrates.”  The  pres¬ 
ent  article  is  intended  as  a  friendly  remon¬ 
strance  concerning  the  paper  referred  to— 
not  that  it  does  too  great  honor  to  a  man 
who  in  much  was  a  thinker  for  all  genera¬ 
tions  ;  but  that  it  overlooked  somewhat  of 
the  Old  Testament  teachings,  and  (to  some 
minds  it  must  seem)  underrated  the  Hebrew 
inspiration. 

The  writer  of  “Our  Debt  to  Socrates” 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  article  the  words 
of  Job  (xiv  :  14)  “  If  a  man  die  shall  he  live 
again?” — and  proceeds  :  “Whether  or  not  the 
patriarch  could  answer  his  own  perplexing 
question  it  is  hard  to  say.”  To  us  it  seems 
that  if  his  inquiry  is  simply  concerning  a 
future  life  he  answered  it  immediately. 
“  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I 
wait,  till  my  change  come.”  Death  would 
not  be  an  end  but  a  change.  His  inquiry, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  concerning  a 
resurrection-liie,  of  which  he  perhaps  admits 
(verse  12)  that  he  had  no  knowledge. 

This  brings  us  to  notice  first  of  all  that 
the  article  in  question  has  made  (excuse  the 
word)  a  jumble  of  “  immortality  ”  and  “  res¬ 
urrection.”  For,  while  the  two  are  insepa¬ 
rably  associated  in  the  Christian’s  thought, 
yet  they  are  historically  distinct.  What  we 
mean  is  that  while  the  idea  of  a  future  and 
immortal  existence  was  familiar  to  the 
5 


Greek  mind  and,  as  will  be  here  maintained, 
to  the  primitive  Hebrew  mind,  yet  the  idea 
of  resurrection  was  wholly  foreign  to  the 
Greek  and  wholly  original  to  the  Hebrew; 
traceable  also  to  a  very  early  period.  And 
thus  when  the  article  affirms  that  the  words 
at  Daniel  xii  :  2  are  “  probably  the  only  text 
in  canonical  Scripture  which  directly  as¬ 
serts  the  doctrine  of  immortality,”  it  is  not 
only  inaccurate  in  statement,  but  also  in  its 
confusion  of  two  subjects. 

Let  us  look  at  these  two  historically,  not 
to  separate  them  but  to  distinguish  them, 
and  to  note  their  appearance  in  the  Hebrew 
belief.  For  even  though  these  doctrines  do 
not  take  on  didactic  form  in  the  Hebrew 
writings,  yet  if  they  appear  in  those  writ¬ 
ings  as  part  of  the  early  Hebrew  faith  they 
cannot  be  mere  derivatives  of  the  Socratic 
teaching. 

First  as  to  immortality,  or  the  continuing 
personality  after  the  present  life.  If  we  look 
at  the  book  of  Genesis  through  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  we  find  that  Abraham  and 
all  the  patriarchs  had  a  clear  expectation  of 
life  in  a  higher  state  of  being  beyond  the 
grave.  These  all  “  confessed  that  they  were 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  desiring 
a  better  country,  even  an  heavenly.”  This 
fact,  which  is  not  distinctly  affirmed  in  the 
Mosaic  sketch  of  Abraham,  was  no  doubt 
one  of  those  well  preserved  .traditions  that 
had  all  the  value  of  written  history,  else  the 
Spirit  of  God  would  not  have  allowed  the 
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writer  of  the  epistle  so  to  use  it.  Yet  the 
writer  of  “Our  Debt  to  Socrates”  says  that 
“  with  the  ancient  Israelite  the  grave,  if  it 
did  not  end  all,  at  least  allowed  no  hopeful 
outlook  into  the  future.”  Why  then  did  a 
psalmist  write,  “  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with 
Thy  counsel  and  afterward  receive  me  to 
glory  ?  ”  Where  another  psalmist  writes, 
“  Unto  God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from 
death  ”  he  cannot  be  understood  to  mean 
simply  that  God  knows  and  we  do  not  what 
is  the  outcome  of  death.  In  the  light  of  the 
context  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  meant  to  the  devout  writer  what  it  still 
means  to  the  devout  reader ;  viz,  that  death 
is  to  us  not  an  end-all  but  a  change,  and 
that  there  are  issues  from  it  effecting  us 
personally  that  we  commit  unto  Him  who 
alone  is  “the  God  of  salvation.”  When 
again  we  read  (Psalm  xvii  :  14)  that  men  of 
the  world  have  their  portion  in  this  life,  the 
inference  is  plain  that  men  whose  affections 
and  hopes  are  set  upon  God  and  the  heav¬ 
enly  world  have  their  portion  in  another  life. 
Accordingly  note  the  following  verse :  “  I 
shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake  with  Thy 
likeness.” 

The  writer  of  the  really  delightful  article 
we  are  noticing  gives  us  none  too  many  of 
choice  selections  from  Plato.  But  why  when 
giving  us  the  following  from  the  Greek  phil¬ 
osopher  :  “  When  death  attacks  a  man  the 
mortal  part  of  him  may  be  supposed  to  die, 
but  the  immortal  goes  out  of  the  way  of 
death,  and  is  preserved  safe  and  sound,”  and 
that  the  soul  is  “  on  its  way  to  dwell  with  the 
good  and  wise  God,”  does  he  not  also  give 
us  from  the  Hebrew  preacher,  “  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and 
the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it?” 
Whv  is  he  more  ready  to  quote  the  despond¬ 
ing  than  the  hopeful  expressions  from  the 
Old  Testament  ?  This  from  the  preacher,  be 
it  remembered,  was  some  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Socrates,  and  is  as  much 
like  a  Greek  thought  as  a  Hebrew  thought 
could  well  be.  We  should  remember  that 
the  typical  Hebrew  mind  was  not  speculative 
like  the  Greek,  but  imaginative,  burning, 
soaring,  impulsive,  and  in  its  religious  phase 
almost  wholly  devotional.  So  also  when 
David  says,  “  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 


in  hades,”  he  says  of  immortality  all  that 
Socrates  was  afterward  accustomed  to  say. 
Though  written  expressly  of  Christ,  the 
words  must  surely  indicate  the  Hebrew  be¬ 
lief  in  a  future  life.  The  soul  at  death  is 
not  dispersed,  blown  about,  ended  up.  It 
goes  out  from  the  body  and  goes  to  hades. 
We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  state  of 
being,  a  state  that  must  be  experienced  to 
be  known  ;  but  with  the  fact  of  being  and 
of  continuing  to  be  ;  and  with  the  condition 
only  that  it  is  one  suited  to  a  local  habita¬ 
tion.  This  was  held  alike  by  ancient  Greek 
and  by  more  ancient  Hebrew.  But  what 
Socrates  taught  as  philosophy  David  ex¬ 
pressed  as  matter  of  faith,  and  even  matter 
of  interior  knowledge ;  for  with  him  it  was 
not  speculation,  it  was  consciousness. 

If  it  be  said  that  psalmists  and  prophets 
were  exceptional  men,  it  may  be  answered 
that  so  were  poets  and  philosophers  excep¬ 
tional  men.  Hebrew  and  Greek  were  alike 
destitute  of  the  printing-press  and  the  Sun¬ 
day-school;  but  they  were  ualike  in  this, 
that  the  religious  faith  of  the  Hebrew  was 
far  more  communicable  to  the  common 
people  than  were  the  religious  speculations 
of  the  Greek. 

We  return  to  our  inquiry  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  notice  [Prov.  xiv.,  32]  Solomon 
assures  us  that  while  the  wicked  is  driven 
away  in  his  wickedness,  the  righteous  hath 
hope  in  his  death.  Hope  of  what,  at  that 
stage  of  his  experience,  if  not  of  immortal¬ 
ity  beyond?  Yet  here  we  confront  the  as¬ 
tounding  assertion  that  “Over  patriarchs, 
judges,  kings,  prophets  and  scribes,  through 
all  the  Jewish  dispensation,  hung  the  dark 
cloud  of  uncertainty  and  gloom  ”  1  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Christian,  we  may  indeed 
say  yes,  but  as  compared  with  the  Greek  we 
say  emphatically  no.  This  doctrine  burned 
far  clearer  in  the  faith  of  Israel  than  in  the 
philosophy  of  Greece. 

When  Solomon  says  again  that  “the  wise 
shall  inherit  glory,”  it  may  be  objected  that 
he  means  an  earthly  glory;  and — we  may 
ask  the  objector  to  prove  it.  Meanwhile, 
we  turn  over  to  Isaiah  lvii.  1,  2,  and  read 
that  at  death  “  the  righteous  is  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come ;  he  shall  enter  into 
peace.”  So,  turning  again  to  the  devo- 
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tional  writings,  we  have  the  same  faith  in 
fuller  utterance,  the  soul  throwing  itself 
upon  the  faithful  Creator  thus  :  “  Thou  wilt 
show  me  the  path  of  life;  in  Thy  presence 
is  fulness  of  joy;  at  Thy  right  hand  are 
pleasures  forevermore.”  There  is  nothing 
in  Plato  equal  to  this.  Yet  our  friend  af¬ 
firms  that  Socrates’  doctrine  was  announced 
“two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  any 
expression  of  belief  in  immortality  appears 
in  the  Hebrew  writings”!  The  Athenian 
sage  being  young  as  compared  with  the 
early  prophets  (later,  indeed,  than  any  save 
Malachi),  it  would  follow  that  Moses  and 
the  prophets  and  the  psalms  are  totally 
silent  on  the  subject.  The  Alexandrian 
Jew,  we  are  told,  “  received  his  first  definite 
impressions  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ” 
from  the  Platonic  writings.  It  would  then 
be  assumed  that  the  expression  of  Simeon, 
“Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant  de¬ 
part  in  peace,”  indicates  that  his  faith  had 
been  clarified  by  Socrates.  But  we  can 
with  at  least  equal  reason  assume  that  it 
had  been  instructed  out  of  the  psalms  and 
the  prophets. 

We  may  go  further  back,  and  listen  to 
the  voice  of  a  gentile  far  earlier  than  either 
Socrates  or  Isaiah  or  David,  preserved  for 
us  in  the  very  most  ancient  of  the  Hebrew 
writings:  “Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.” 
Why,  if  the  grave  is  all  of  it  ?  If  there  is 
no  wider  or  more  enduring  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  than 
between  a  docile  horse  and  a  vicious  horse, 
why  say  let  me  die  the  death  of  the  right¬ 
eous?  The  only  notable  or  desirable  dif¬ 
ference  would  be  in  the  life ,  not  at  all  in  the 
death.  What  is  this  death  of  the  righteous 
that  is  so  much  desired  ?  Balaam  himself,  it 
is  true,  was  not  encumbered  with  overmuch 
righteousness.  But  his  whole  “parable” 
must  be  understood  as  having  voiced  for  us 
the  best  faith  of  the  truest  religion,  a  relig¬ 
ion  of  “  one  God  and  Father  of  all.” 

In  view  of  the  much  that  may  be  thus 
brought  out  from  the  Hebrew  writings  con¬ 
cerning  the  Hebrew  faith  in  a  future  life, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  such  expressions  as 
“gathered  unto  his  fathers,”  “I  shall  go  to 
him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me,”  etc., 


are  simply  tropes  and  nothing  more;  forms 
of  speech  for  lying  down  in  the  grave.  If 
this  be  thought  too  purely  inferential,  the 
same  cannot  be  thought  of  the  word  “for¬ 
ever  ”  so  often  used  in  its  relation  to  the 
agent ;  as  in  the  oft-recurring  expressions, 
“  I  will  give  thanks  unto  Thee  forever ;  ”  “I 
will  praise  Thy  name  for  ever  and  ever.” 
It  is  certain  that  if  Socrates,  substituting  the 
didactic  form  for  the  devotional,  had  said 
that  he  and  other  good  men  should  praise 
God  for  ever  and  ever,  much  would  have 
been  made  of  it  as  clear  testimony  to  a 
future  and  immortal  life. 

That  this  element  of  the  Hebrew  faith 
does  not  in  the  Old  Testament  assume  the 
garb  of  formal  doctrine  only  renders  it  the 
more  vital,  and  the  more  evident  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  in  the  religious  experience  of 
that  people.  That  its  several  aspects  were 
not  formulated,  as  were  moral  principles, 
nor  tabulated  as  was  the  law,  nor  exactly 
revealed  as  in  prophetic  vision,  is  onlv  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  revealed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  was  held  tenaciously  in  accordance 
with  the  deepest  instincts  of  human  nature 
and  the  true  poetic  intuitions  of  the  Hebrew 
soul.  The  tradition  of  Enoch’s  translation 
and  the  historic  incident  of  Elijah’s  must 
have  confirmed  the  belief  that  not  only  is 
there  a  higher  realm  of  angels  and  spirits,! 
but  also  that  the  spirits  of  just  men  are 
made  perfect.  When,  then,  we  notice  that 
our  Lord’s  portrayal  of  future  realities  in 
the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus 
excited  no  surprise  in  the  Jewish  mind,  the 
fact  cannot  without  violence  be  attributed 
to  the  Jews’  growing  acquaintance  with 
Greek  philosophy.  It  is  traceable  to  their 
indigenous  literature,  then  already  venera¬ 
ble,  and  to  their  national  religious  faith 
that  antedates  Hesiod  and  was  groped  alter 
by  Socrates. 

When  Socrates  reasons  from  his  con¬ 
science  to  immortality  he  reasons  with  sense 
and  concludes  with  truth.  But  when  he 
reasons  from  his  fancy  to  pre-existence,  to  a 
knowledge  of  reminiscence,  and  on  to  a 
motley  transmigration,  must  not  his  best 
admirers  call  him  childish  ?  Compared 

Witness  the  long  succession  of  “  visions  of  angels  ” 
peculiar  to  that  people,  from  the  days  of  Abraham. 
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with  this,  the  supposed  precipitancy  of  the 
Hebrew  writers  in  their  occasional  affirma¬ 
tion  that  the  dead  know  not  anything  is 
moderate  and  edifying.  Such  expressions 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  metaphorical,  or 
at  most  as  putting  the  thing  that  seems  for 
the  thing  that  is.  We  may  apply  to  the 
case  the  thought  of  a  recent  writer  in  an¬ 
other  connexion  :  “  That  which  is  popularly 
true  may  be  scientifically  false — as,  the  sun 
rises  and  sets.”  So  a  statement  that  the 
dead  cannot  praise  God  is  true  or  not  true, 
according  to  the  stand-point.  If  I  am  look¬ 
ing  at  the  human  life  as  it  has  been  known 
on  earth,  if  I  am  looking  at  the  human 
form,  if  I  am  looking  into  the  grave,  I 
speak  correctly,  and  every  one  understands 
me.  But  if  I  am  looking  beyond  the  grave 
I  say  something  else.  So  did  the  sacred 
writers  :  “  The  saints  shall  sing  aloud  in 
glory;”  “0  Lord,  my  God,  I  will  give 
thanks  unto  Thee  forever;”  “Into  Thine 
hand  I  commit  my  spirit.” 

Socrates  did  not  bring  immortality  to 
light.  At  best  he  concluded  that  a  man 
who  died  a  philosopher  may  hope  for  divine 
society  hereafter.  The  best  of  common 
souls  may  find  their  way  back  to  the  best  of 
animals,  or  possibly  to  a  repetition  of  human 
experience — not  a  very  animating  prospect. 
Only  the  philosophers  who  had  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  claims  of  the  body  in 
the  contemplation  of  abstract  virtue  could 
hope  for  a  place  among  the  gods.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  take  this  from  The  Phaedo,  Cary’s 
translation,  page  71 : 

“Are  not  they  the  most  happy,  and  do  they  not  go 
to  the  best  place,  who  have  practised  that  social  and 
civilized  virtue  which  they  call  temperance  and 
justice,  and  which  is  produced  from  habit  and  exer¬ 
cise  without  philosophy  and  reflection  ?  .  .  .  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  probable  that  these  should  again  migrate 
into  a  corresponding  civilized  and  peaceable  kind  of 
animals,  such  as  bees,  perhaps,  or  wasps,  or  ants,  or 
even  into  the  same  human  species  again,  and  from 
these  become  moderate  men.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not 
lawful  for  any  one  who  has  not  studied  philosophy 
and  departed  this  life  perfectly  pure  to  pass  into  the 
ranks  of  gods,  but  only  for  the  true  lover  of  wisdom.” 

We  mean  no  defamation  of  Socrates  when 
we  protest  that  this  reminds  us  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees  who  thought  that  none  of  the  species 
homo  but  Pharisees  would  enjoy  the  favor 
of  God. 


Let  us  put  it  fairly  and  squarely  thus : 
Socrates  and  Gandama  Boodha,  or  the  Old 
Testament — which?  From  which  of  these 
shall  the  plain  seeker  derive  most  light  on 
the  one  question  of  our  relation  to  God  and 
a  future  life?  The  comparison  is  not  be¬ 
tween  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  but 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  wisest 
of  the  heathen  teachers.  And  in  reference 
to  this  one  subject  of  immortality  we  affirm 
that  the  best  glory  of  all  those  is  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  stands 
revealed  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  The  fact 
that  the  words  “  immortality  ”  and  “  resur¬ 
rection  ”  do  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  nothing  to  the  point.  If  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  were  a  system  of  philosophy  we  should 
look  for  statement,  argument,  proof,  touch¬ 
ing  every  one  of  its  doctrines.  But,  being 
as  much  greater  than  philosophy  as  the 
heavens  are  greater  than  the  earth,  the 
reader  is  continually  conscious  of  a  mighty 
under-current  of  instruction  deeper  and 
stronger  by  far  than  formulated  statements, 
and  by  which  we  know  that  it  comes  from 
God  and  leads  to  God.  Statements  there 
are,  indeed,  like  phosphorescent  crests  upon 
the  tide ;  but  the  strength  of  the  tide  is  un¬ 
derneath.  Those  who  have  thought  upon 
the  Lord’s  name  could  not  be  his  in  that 
day  when  He  makes  up  His  jewels  if  there 
were  no  day  in  which  He  makes  them  up. 

Regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  it  is  this  aspect  of  the  future  life  that 
is  especially  prominent  in  the  later  Jewish 
literature,  or  what  are  called  the  apocryphal 
books.  The  writers  of  these  books  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been,  and  no  doubt  were, 
imbued  with  Greek  modes  of  thought ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  derive  their 
idea  of  resurrection-life  from  any  gentile 
source.  Indeed,  the  idea  is  especially  for¬ 
eign  to  the  Greek  mind ;  at  first,  ludicrous 
and  repulsive.  “  When  they  heard  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked,  and 
others  said,  we  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter.”  It  was  startling  by  its  entire 
newness  and  seeming  extravagance.  Paul 
seemed  to  the  Athenian  philosophers  “  a 
setter-forth  of  strange  gods,  because  he 
preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrec- 
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tion.”  But  “why  should  it  be  tliought 
with  ”  either  Greek  or  Roman  “  a  thing  in¬ 
credible  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?” 

The  apocryphal  writers  had  their  doctrine 
from  the  martyr  confessors  of  their  day, 
who  in  their  turn  derived  it,  not  only  as 
matter  of  doctrine,  but  as  matter  of  soul- 
sustaining  faith,  from  the  canonical  Script¬ 
ures.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Samaritans, 
who  received  only  the  Pentateuch  as  of 
divine  authority,  based  their  belief  in  the 
resurrection  upon  the  single  declaration  in 
Deuteronomy:  “I  kill  and  I  make  alive” 
(xxxii.,  39.  So  I.  Sam.  ii.,  6 ;  IT.  Kings 
v.,  7.)  Whatever  maybe  thought  of  this  as 
a  clear  statement  or  otherwise  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  it  is  certain  that  the  Hebrew  faith, 
from  very  early  times,  looked  forward  to 
resurrection  rewards.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  again  in  witness  here.  It  affirms 
not  only  that  Abraham  looked  for  a  city 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,  but  that 
when  tried  by  the  call  to  offer  up  Isaac,  he 
accounted  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him 
up  even  from  the  dead.  The  further  allu¬ 
sion,  in  Heb.  xi.,  35,  to  an  ancient  resurrec¬ 
tion-hope  may  be  thought  to  refer  to  the 
later  Jewish  history;  but  to  a  plain  reader 
the  construction  of  the  sentence  would  pre¬ 
clude  any  such  thought.  However,  if  we 
turn  to  the  prophets  we  may  read  (Hos. 
xiii.,  14 :)  “  I  will  ransom  them  from  the 
power  of  the  grave ;  I  will  redeem  them 
from  death ;  O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues ; 
O  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction.”  Now, 
in  view  of  what  we  have  seen  of  the  hope 
of  Abraham  and  of  Moses  and  of  the 
Samaritans,  we  need  not  suppose  that  the 
prophet’s  words  conveyed  a  wholly  new 
idea.  It  may  be  rather  that  the  Divine 
Promiser  has  here  crystallized  and  fastened 
in  golden  setting  an  idea  long  held  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  Other  similar 
utterances  are  familiar,  and  will  occur  to 
the  reader,  as  e.  g.,  Isaiah,  xxvi.,  19.  What¬ 
ever  the  kindly  critics  may  do  to  destroy 
the  simple  Christian’s  comfort  in  such 
declarations  of  faith  as  at  Job  xix.,  25-27, 
or  of  prophecy,  as  Dan.  xii.,  2,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  Jewish  tradition  held  and  Jew¬ 
ish  Scriptures  taught  a  resurrection  of  the 
body.  We  are  ready  to  think  that  Isaiah 


(liii.,  12)  implies  what  Psalm  xvi.,  10,  form¬ 
ally  declares — the  resurrection  of  a  slain 
Messiah.  But  the  idea  of  a  Redeemer  risen 
and  reigning  without  a  redeemed  people 
would  be  wholly  unnatural;  and  the  Old 
Testament  would  lead  us  to  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  conclusion.  Accordingly,  when  Paul 
preached  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  he  affirms  that  he  was  “  witnessing 
none  other  things  than  the  prophets  and 
Moses  did  say  should  come,  that  Christ 
should  ...  be  the  first  that  should  rise 
from  the  dead.”1 

Our  obligation  to  Socrates  is  great.  It 
rests  upon  the  exceptional  evolution  in  his 
own  experience  of  the  finer  intuitions  that 
are  in  some  degree  common  to  all  men ; 
upon  his  clear  perception  of  their  transcend¬ 
ent  import,  and  the  gigantic  facility  with 
which  he  reduced  them  to  axioms  and  even 
to  scientific  order.  Our  obligation  may  be 
said  to  be  even  enhanced  by  his  heroic  de¬ 
votion  to  his  perceptions  of  truth,  and  to 
what  he  considered  his  proper  service  to 
mankind.  His  well-used  endowment,  by 
which  he  became  not  only  the  gifted  thinker 
but  also  the  practiced  reasoner,  coupled  with 
his  singular  faith  in  a  divine  goodness  and 
deference  to  a  divine  will,  these  together 
mark  him  at  once  the  wisest  and  the  most 
child-like  among  ancient  princes  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  But  we  claim  that  the  Hebrew  percep¬ 
tion  of  immortality  was  not  only  prior  and 
independent,  but  that  it  was  as  much 
clearer  as  their  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God  was  more  emphatic  and  authoritative. 
We  may  claim  even  more,  and  say  that  the 
Jewish  apprehension  of  the  future  life,  be¬ 
ing  free  from  superstitious  and  fanciful 
inventions,  was  not  only  more  clearly  de¬ 
fined  than  the  Greek,  but  was  also  more 
vital,  and  therefore  more  true  and  satisfying 
and  enduring.  It  was  simply  one  element 
of  a  religion  that  on  all  sides  was  insepara¬ 
ble  from  morality.  The  conscious  trust  in 
the  living  God  and  the  adoring  approach  to 
Him  implies  and  conveys  the  consciousness 

1  Aside  from  the  typical  teaching  of  the  sheaf  of 
the  first  fruits,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  is  referred  to  in  the  Mosaic  writings. 
In  the  prophets  it  may  be  noted  as  associated  with 
that  of  His  people,  at  Isaiah  xxvi.,  19;  xxv.,  8,  and 
perhaps  Zech.  xiv.,  5, 1.  c. 
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of  participation  in  the  divine  nature  and  of 
citizenship  in  a  hereafter.  “  My  flesh  and 
my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is  the  strength  of 
my  heart  and  my  portion  forever.” 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  Hebrew 
faith  was  a  faith  founded  upon  testimony. 
Its  intuitions  and  convictions  were  progres¬ 
sively  strengthened,  deepened,  enlarged, 
clarified,  by  defined  knowledge  of  the  divine 
character  and  will,  communicated  through 
miracle  and  prophecy  as  to  no  other  nation. 
The  advantage  of  the  Jew  was  “  chiefly  that 
unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God.”  It  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  a 
people,  the  key-note  of  whose  religion  was 
the  divine  forgiveness  of  sin,  could  have 
been  either  indifferent  or  uninformed  as  to 
the  life  everlasting.  Hence  the  allusions  to 
it  in  their  literature,  though  comparatively 
few,  are  to  the  point,  and  free  from  all 


speculation ;  full  of  ardor  and  of  expectancy, 
being  based  upon  the  revealed  sympathy 
and  faithfulness  of  a  holy  and  gracious 
God  “  Thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord 
God  of  Truth.”  A  religion  that  could  voice 
itself  in  words  like  these  did  not  need  a 
philosophy  to  clarify  its  faith  in  immortality. 

Geo.  Hopkins. 

Note. — The  words  of  God  to  Moses  (Exod.  iii.,  6) 
might  seem  at  first  reading  to  point  only  to  a  con¬ 
tinued  separate  existence  of  the  soul;  hut  they  are 
emphatically  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  Sadducees  in 
proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  In  allusion  to 
this  a  recent  Christian  apologist  remarks  that  what 
is  a  pledge  of  immortality  is  a  pledge  of  resurrection 
likewise,  “  because  the  body  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  man,  even  in  glory.”  And  again  that  a  moral 
resurrection  and  the  resurrection  of  the  complete 
man  to  glory  “are  not  two  lives,  but  two  stages  of 
the  same  life.”  “  The  process  of  recovery,  like  the 
fall  itself,  is  from  within  outward.”  (The  late  E. 
W.  Mousell,  of  Neuchatel.)  G.  H. 
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Mr.  Hammerton,  in  his  recent  criticism 
on  “English  and  American  Painting,”  re¬ 
marks  apropos  to  Bridgeman’s  picture  of  a 
Nile  funeral :  “  While  fully  admitting  the 
skill  and  power  displayed  in  this  work,  may 
I  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  never  could 
get  up  much  interest  in  pictures  of  ancient 
Egyptian  life.  Ancient  Egypt  is  very  re¬ 
mote  from  our  sympathies — much  more  re¬ 
mote  than  Greece  and  Rome — and  beside 
that,  it  is  awkward  to  deal  with  pictorially. 
Mr.  Poynter,  the  English  academician, 
made  a  hit  with  his  ‘  Israel  in  Egypt  ’  be¬ 
cause  the  subject  interested  the  public,  but 
the  material  in  the  picture  was  very  difficult 
to  manage  artistically,  much  more  difficult 
than  the  Roman  material  in  the  ‘  Catapult  ’ 
by  the  same  artist.  I  can  truly  say  that 
Mr.  Bridgeman’s  picture  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  least  awkward  representations  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  that  I  ever  met  with ; 
the  artistic  and  poetic  feeling  of  the  painter 
prevented  him  from  falling  into  mere  archse- 

1  Uarda;  by  Georg  Ebers.  Leipzig:  1877.  In  2  vols. 
Bernhard  Tanchnitz.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 


ology  and  the  workmanship  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.” 

“  Least  awkward  ”  may  seem  “  faint 
praise  ”  to  Mr.  Bridgeman  and  his  ardent 
admirers,  but  most  of  us,  I  fancy,  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  critic’s  torpid  enthusiasm 
over  ancient  Egyptian — and  perhaps  ancient 
anything — life.  At  least  one’s  heart  responds 
more  briskly  to  the  joys  and '  sorrows  of 
one’s  own  time  and  familiar  scenery,  than 
to  the  sublimest  emotions  and  most  gor¬ 
geous  spectacles  of  a  strange  people  and  a 
forgotten  age.  But  now  and  then  a  divine 
miracle  is  wrought  and  the  dead  Aaron’s 
dead  rod  buds  in  fresh,  immortal  beauty. 

When  the  young  zealot  of  our  household, 
just  beginning  her  teens,  looked  up  from  a 
volume  in  which  she  had  been  absorbed 
since  its  arrival,  and  inquired  eagerly.  “  Did 
you  ever  read  much  of  Pentaur’s  poetry  ?  ” 
mamma  after  some  moments  of  dazed  in¬ 
trospection  was  forced  to  reply  that  her  rep¬ 
ertory  did  not  include  a  line  of  Pentaur, 
and  in  fine  that  Pentaur’s  very  name  was 
unknown  to  her.  The  child’s  astonishment 
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and  the  mother’s  chagrin  were  equal,  but 
the  latter  was  somewhat  mollified  by  the 
discovery  that  the  poet  in  question  was  an 
Egyptian,  contemporary  with  Moses,  and 
the  interest  which  the  advent  of  a  two- 
volumed  Tanchnitz  always  inspires  in  her 
breast  sank  to  zero  at  the  prospect  of  such 
a  very,  very  dead  hero.  For  it  is  the  poet- 
priest  and  his  royal  sweetheart,  rather 
than  the  dumb  slave’s  daughter,  in  whom 
the  interest  of  this  remarkable  novel  cen¬ 
ters.  Indeed,  we  can  but  think  that  the 
title  of  “Uarda”  (Rose)  was  chosen  chiefly 
in  justification  of  the  graceful  dedication. 

“  Thou  knowest  well  from  what  this  hook  arose. 

When  suffering  seized  and  held  me  in  its  clasp, 

Thy  fostering  hand  released  me  from  its  grasp, 
And  from  amid  the  thorns  there  bloomed  a  rose. 

Air,  dew  and  sunshine  were  bestowed  by  Thee, 

And,  Thine  it  is  ;  without  these  lines  from  me.” 

The  youngling’s  enthusiasm  was  insa¬ 
tiable,  however,  and  I  in  my  turn  am 
amazed  if  you,  poor  reader,  are  not  well  up 
in  your  Pentaur.  Indeed  I  do  not  know 
why  “  Uarda  ”  is  not  the  historical  novel  of 
literature. 

History  and  fiction,  even  when  manipu¬ 
lated  by  a  master,  are  apt  to  mingle  after 
the  fashion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Oswegatchie.  It  is  stated  that  a  tropical 
visitor  to  the  junction  of  these  antipathetic 
streams,  now  goes  about  the  world  declar¬ 
ing  that  by  actual  experiment  she  dipped  a 
glass  vessel  over  the  boat  side  into  the  blue 
of  the  mighty  river,  and,  then  on  the  other 
side  she  filled  the  remaining  space  with  the 
tawny  waters  of  the  reluctant  tributary, 
only  to  see  them  still  preserve  their  opposite 
characteristics,  with  the  dividing  line  as 
sharp  within  the  glass  as  at  the  very  outset 
their  enforced  flow  within  the  two  banks. 
But  the  St.  Lawrence’s  rapids  and  Dr. 
Eber’s  genius  unify  the  most  stubborn  in¬ 
compatibles. 

What  Mr.  Hammerton  thinks  Mr.  Bridge- 
man  has  done  “  less  awkwardly”  than  most 
men,  our  author  has,  it  seems  to  me,  wrought 
with  supreme  skill  in  his  Uarda.  It  goes 
without  showing  that  in  “  mere  archaeology” 
the  director  of  the  library  at  Sena,  the 
Egyptologist  and  the  companion  of  Lepsius 


in  his  researches,  is  unimpeachable.  In 
his  previous  novel,  “  An  Egyptian  Princess  ” 
(an  American  reprint  changes  this  title  to 
“The  Daughter  of  an  Egyptian  King”), 
delightful  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  history  was,  on  the 
whole,  too  much  for  the  romance,  and  the 
lover  of  antiquities  found  more  satisfaction 
than  the  novel-lover.  But  in  Uarda  the 
union  is  perfect ;  dividing  lines  of  race  and 
age  are  obliterated,  and  the  absorbed  reader 
becomes  himself  an  Egyptian  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  awakens  at  last  with  a  half  home¬ 
sick  longing  for  the  restoration  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Rameses  the  Brave.  The  secret  of 
Prof.  Eber’s  success  is  declared  by  one  of 
his  German  critics  to  be  “that  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  vital  breath  of  every  true  and 
genuine  poem,  be  it  an  epic  or  a  drama  or  a 
novel — the  exhibition  and  illustration  of 
the  everlastingly  human  amid  the  ever  shift¬ 
ing  scenes  of  life.”  Indeed,  the  author 
himself,  in  his  preface  to  Uarda,  frankly 
uncovers  the  “  hiding  of  his  power  ”  when 
he  says  :  “  lie  who  desires  to  paint  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians  with  truth  and  fidelity  must 
regard  it  in  some  sort  as  an  act  of  enfran¬ 
chisement;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  release 
the  conventional  forms  from  those  fetters 
which  were  peculiar  to  their  art  and  alto¬ 
gether  foreign  to  their  real  life.  Indeed, 
works  of  sculpture  remain  to  us  of  the  time 
of  the  first  pyramid,  which  represent  men 
with  the  truth  of  nature  unfettered  by  the 
sacred  canon.  We  can  recall  the  so-called 
‘Village  Judge’  of  Borlay  the  ‘Scribe,’ 
now  in  Paris,  and  a  few  figures  in  bronze, 
in  different  museums,  as  well  as  the  noble 
and  characteristic  busts  of  all  epochs,  which 
amply  prove  how  great  the  variety  of  indi¬ 
vidual  physiognomy,  and  with  that,  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  was  among  the  Egyptians, 
...  an  industrious  and  peaceful  people, 
passionately  devoted,  it  is  true,  to  all  that 
pertains  to  the  other  world,  but  also  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  gifts  of  life  to  the  fullest  extent — 
nay,  sometimes  to  excess.  Real  men,  such 
as  we  see  around  us  in  actual  life,  not  sil¬ 
houettes  constructed  to  the  old  priestly  scale, 
such  as  the  monuments  show  us — real  liv¬ 
ing  men  dwelt  by  the  old  Nile  stream,  and 
the  poet  who  would  represent  them  must 
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courageously  seize  on  types  out  of  the  daily 
life  of  modern  men  that  surround  him,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  deviating  too  far  from  reality, 
and,  placing  them  in  their  own  long  past 
time,  color  them  only,  and  clothe  them  to 
correspond  with  it.”  This  courage  and  re¬ 
creating  power  our  poet  possesses,  and  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  wre  are  no  less  at  home  in 
the  scenes  of  Uarda  than  in  Vanity  Fair  or 
Middlemarch.  Priestcraft  and  protectorat- 
ism  in  ancient  Thebes  are  seen  to  be  identi¬ 
cal  with  priestcraft  and  protectoratism  in 
middle-aged  Rome  and  Germany  and  in 
young  America.  We  become  as  thrillingly 
intimate  with  the  affaires  <lu  cceur  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy  as  with  those  of  our 
pretty  next-door  neighbor,  albeit  her  ex¬ 
change  of  hearts  is  more  equal  and  voluntary 
and  less  a  crime,  let  us  hope,  than  the  an¬ 
cients'.  Scheran,  the  little  dwarf,  is  far 
nearer  and  infinitely  dearer  to  us  than  Tom 
Thumb  and  the  Midgets.  So  fascinated 
are  we  by  the  stammering  young  doctor 
and  insatiable  naturalist,  Nebsecht,  and  his 
hunt  for  the  seat  of  intelligence,  that  we 
find  ourselves  furtively  glaring  over  our 
shoulder  in  terror  lest  Bergh  and  his  minions 
should  get  wind  of  his  experiments  and  in¬ 
terfere  just  at  the  supreme  moment  of  dis¬ 
covery,  which  seems  close  at  hand.  And 
our  eyes  are  wet  as  at  a  brother’s  death-bed 
when  a  mightier  spoiler  snatches  him  from 
us  and  his  eager  quest,  with  the  cry  of  the 
wisest  of  our  own  day  upon  his  lips  :  “  If 
only  I  could  prove — could  prove — ” 

And — shall  I  confess  it  ? — the  devotions 
of  my  own  church  yesterday  are  dim  in 
memory  and  remote  from  my  deepest  sym¬ 
pathies  compared  with  the  prayer  of  Pentaur 
of  the  House  of  Seti,  thirty  centuries  ago  : 
“  0  Thou  the  One — though  stars  may  fall 
from  heaven  in  summer  nights,  still  Thy 
eternal  and  immutable  laws  guide  the  never- 
resting  planets  in  their  paths.  Thou  pure 
and  all-pervading  spirit  that  dwellest  in  me, 
as  I  know  by  my  horror  of  a  lie,  manifest 
Thyself  in  me — as  light  when  I  think,  as 


mercy  when  I  act,  and,  when  I  speak,  as 
truth — always  as  truth  1  ” 

It  may  be  admitted  that  now  and  then  a 
little  clap-trap  appears  in  these  volumes. 
They  “  mixed  those  babies  up,”  for  exam¬ 
ple,  after  the  most  approved  “  Buttercup  ” 
fashion,  under  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids, 
and  Uarda’s  final  identification  as  a  Greek 
princess  has  a  narrow  escape  from  the  pro¬ 
verbial  strawberry-mark  on  the  left  arm. 
But  these  flaws,  if  flaws  at  all,  rather  in¬ 
crease  the  verisimilitude  and  vividness  of 
the  picture — its  evtrlaslinyly  human  likeness ; 
and,  aside  from  its  superior  claims,  historic, 
philosophic  and  poetic,  it  is  amazing  that  as 
a  mere  sensational  novel  of  the  intensest 
nature  Uarda  should  have  escaped  reprint 
by  our  hydra  press.  The  splendor  and 
verve  of  the  final  battle,  when  the  Pharaoh 
rides  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  with 
the  brave  Mena  as  his  charioteer  and  his 
trained  lions  raging  through  the  enemy’s 
ranks,  can  hardly  be  equaled,  and  one 
would  fancy  this  scene  alone  would  com¬ 
mend  these  volumes  to  the  business  and 
bosom  of  the  caterers  to  the  national  appe¬ 
tite  for  highly-seasoned  literature. 

The  Bible  student,  to  whom  Egypt  is 
forever  sacred  as  the  foster-mother  of  the 
incomparable  lawgiver  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and,  in  less  degree,  but  pathetic  at¬ 
traction,  of  the  divine  testator  of  the  New 
(as  He  found  there  “  repose  ”  after  the  flight 
from  Herod’s  sword),  will  find  rich  material 
and  fresh  inspiration  in  this  work,  which 
makes  real  and  instantly  present  the  very 
time  of  Moses.  I  do  not  envy  that  Chris¬ 
tian’s  toughness  of  fibre  who  can,  without 
tingling  of  the  blood  and  tightening  of  the 
heart-strings,  pass  over  that  sunrise  scene 
on  Mount  Sinai  [vide  Vol.  II.,  pp.  180  and 
181],  when  for  one  moment  the  Egyptian 
poet-priest  who  aspires,  stands  face  to  face 
with  the  Hebrew  poet-priest  who  has  at¬ 
tained  :  “  Seek  Him,  and  you  will  find  Him. 
On  this  spot,  on  such  a  morning  as  this,  was 
He  revealed  to  me.”  Mrs.  E.  A.  Walker. 
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Hidden  away  in  the  treasuries  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  books  in  the  world,  the  Missal  or 
Breviary  of  the  Cardinal  Grimani.  Execu¬ 
ted  in  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  reign 
of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  not  improbably  by 
his  orders,  it  became  in  1489  the  property 
of  Cardinal  Domenico  Grimani,  who  pur¬ 
chased  it,  as  it  is  conjectured,  of  one  of  the 
artists  employed  in  its  decoration.  The 
price  paid  was  500  seguins,  or  6,000  francs ; 
a  sum  which  expressed  in  relative  modern 
values,  would  amount  to  nearly  or  quite 
5,000  dollars. 

Of  this  Cardinal  Grimani,  who  was  patri¬ 
arch  of  Aquileja  as  well,  it  is  said,  that  be¬ 
sides  being  a  man  of  pure  life  and  devout 
piety  he  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  which  he  liberally  encouraged, 
“thus  introducing,”  as  Morelli  prettily  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “into  his  own  family  the  love 
and  protection  of  the  gentle  courtesies  of 
life.”  In  his  will,  dated  August  16, 1523,  he 
commands  that  his  nephew  Marino  Gri¬ 
mani,  in  whose  favor  he  had  vacated  the 
patriarchship  of  Aquileja,  should  inherit 
the  Missal,  and  keep  it  near  him  always 
until  his  death,  at  which  time  it  should  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  Venetian  republic. 
Marino  died  in  Rome,  amid  the  convulsions 
of  the  year  1540,  and  the  precious  book 
might  easily  have  disappeared  and  perished 
with  the  other  lost  treasures  of  that  period 
of  storm  and  struggle,  had  not  Giovanni 
Grimani,  his  successor  in  the  patriarchy, 
with  an  infinity  of  pains  and  expense,  traced 
and  recovered  it.  The  rarity  of  the  work, 
and  the  trouble  and  money  which  he  had 
expended  in  searching  for  it,  moved  the 
worthy  prelate  with  a  desire  to  keep  it  dur¬ 
ing  his  life-time.  This  favor  was  accorded 
him  by  the  Signory  of  Venice,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  remained  in  his  possession  till  just 
before  his  death  in  1593 ;  when,  faithful  to 
his  obligation,  he  called  to  him  Messir  Marc 
Antonio,  Barbara  Francesco,  procurator  of 
San  Marco,  and  to  him  entrusted  the  Missal, 
with  instructions  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Doge  Pasquale  Cicogna,  while  in  full 


conclave.  This  was  done,  and  the  book 
was  deposited  in  the  library  of  San 
Marco. 

Many  years  later,  to  ensure  its  more  per¬ 
fect  security,  it  was  removed  to  the  Basilica 
Marciana,  at  which  time,  by  order  of  the 
council,  its  present  superb  cover  of  velvet 
and  silver  was  added  to  it.  So  jealously 
was  the  Missal  guarded  and  so  seldom  was 
it  shown  that  its  very  existence  was  nearly 
unknown  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
there  is  almost  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  works 
of  contemporaneous  writers  on  art.  In  the 
Memoir  of  Morelli,  he  speaks  of  seeing  it 
for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Gustavus  III.  into  Venice  in  1784; 
and  of  having  seen  it  twice  beside,  but  very 
secretly,  by  candle-light,  and  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  only  1  At  length,  unable  longer  to 
endure  that  such  a  treasure  should  be  hid¬ 
den  from  the  world,  he  set  about  entreating 
the  authorities  to  remove  the  book  to  the 
Marcian  library,  of  which  he  was  at  that 
time  librarian.  After  “  laboring  and  weary¬ 
ing  for  that  purpose  during  three  entire 
months,”  the  petition  was  granted  by  the 
municipality  of  the  day,  and  the  Missal  was 
transferred  to  the  library,  where  it  has  re¬ 
mained  since,  regarded  as  “  one  of  the  most 
precious  gems  of  human  workmanship  with 
which  that  famous  depositary  is  enriched.” 
Morelli  did  more  than  this ;  for  being  now 
able  to  examine  the  Missal  at  leisure,  he 
undertook  to  make  it  known  by  carefully 
written  descriptions  and  copies  of  some  of 
the  miniatures ;  and  these  notices,  published 
after  his  death,  served  to  announce  to  the 
world  the  existence  of  this  famous  master¬ 
piece  of  Flemish  painting.  The  miniatures 
have  been  again  copied  within  our  own  cen¬ 
tury  for  reproduction  in  Paris  among  the 
illustrations  of  a  sumptuous  work,  “  The 
Evangelists,  the  Sundays  and  Fetes;”  and 
Perrive,  a  photographer  in  Venice,  has  been 
permitted  to  photograph  the  entire  volume, 
page  by  page,  letterpress  and  pictures 
alike.  These  photographs  are  obtainable  at 
his  shop  on  the  Piazza  of  St.  Marco,  either 
singly,  or  as  a  collection,  enclosed  in  a  cover 
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as  nearly  as  possible  duplicating  the  original 
binding. 

To  these  modern  facilities  there  has  been 
added  until  very  recently,  the  exhibition  of 
the  Missal  to  all  who  chPose  to  apply  for  the 
privilege  for  one  hour  on  one  day  of  the 
week.  So  few  travelers  knew  of  this  pre¬ 
cious  opportunity,  that  not  one  in  fifty 
availed  themselves  of  it,  and  of  late  the  per¬ 
mission  has  been  withdrawn — for  what  rea¬ 
son  it  is  not  stated  or  understood. 

Going  on  the  stroke  of  the  clock,  to  make 
the  most  of  the  one  brief  hour,  the  visitor 
was  apt  to  find  that  some  party — British 
usually,  for  our  English  cousins  are  wise  in 
their  generation  and  have  a  happy  knack  at 
securing  the  best  places  and  things — had 
got  before  him,  bribed  the  cuslode,  entered 
in  advance  of  the  clock,  and  entrenched 
itself  firmly  in  the  middle  seats  of  the  table 
on  which  the  book  was  shown — the  only 
ones  where  it  is  possible  to  see  with  comfort. 
On  the  outskirts  of  this  firmly-planted  gar¬ 
rison,  a  little  cloud  of  people  would  gather, 
pushing,  squeezing,  craning  their  necks  and 
eying  their  more  fortunate  neighbors  with 
a  melancholy  distaste.  Then  a  door  would 
open,  and  the  librarian  would  swrnop  in, 
bearing  the  book,  a  squarish  folio,  about 
twelve  inches  by  ten  in  size,  bound  in  crim¬ 
son  velvet,  with  ornaments  in  the  corners 
and  center  of  oxydized  silver  in  raised 
work,  gilded;  on  one  side  the  arms  and 
effigy  of  the  Cardinal  Grimani ;  on  the  other 
those  of  his  father,  the  Doge  Grimani ;  and 
on  both  an  inscription  in  raised  letters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  gift.  Placing  this  on  an  in¬ 
clined  frame  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  the 
librarian  would  turn  the  pages  over,  rather 
rapidly,  as  behooved  a  man  who  has  831  to 
turn,  and  only  a  short  hour  to  do  it  in.  Now 
and  again  he  would  slant  the  frame  to  right 
or  to  left  at  the  urgent  prayer  of  some 
baffled  member  of  the  flanking  party,  who 
found  a  half-glimpse  for  a  half  second  at 
an  acute  right  angle  too  tantalizing  to  be 
endured,  and  mustered  Italian  enough  for 
the  emergency  to  indicate  his  wish  for 
more.  Over  and  over  and  over;  blues, 
greens,  golds,  delicious  seconds  of  color  and 
splendor ;  then  the  clock  would  boom  the 
fatal  hour,  and  the  librarian,  closing  the 


Missal  and  bowing  courteously,  would  turn 
away,  leaving  the  cuslode  to  pocket  his 
francs  and  see  the  strangers  out.  That  was 
all ;  but  it  was  possible  to  go  again  and  yet 
again,  and  out  of  many  peeps  to  construct  a 
perfect  view ;  or  even  with  good  luck  on 
one’s  side  to  “  head  off  ”  the  inevitable  Eng¬ 
lish  party. 

The  missal  has  831  pages,  as  I  have  said, 
each  a  masterpiece  of  lettering  and  of  the 
most  sumptuous  decoration.  All  the  artists 
employed  were  Flemish,  as  it  would  appear. 
It  was  the  heyday  of  early  Flemish  art,  and 
the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  time — 
Hans  Memnling,  Jan  Van  Eyck  and  Gerard 
Van  der  Meyer,  beside  other  less  prominent 
names — are  fully  represented. 

The  book,  which  has  no  proper  frontis¬ 
piece  or  title-page,  begins  with  the  tables  of 
the  calendar,  each  occupying  a  double  page, 
with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  rural  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  different  months.  The 
borderings  of  the  spring  calendars  cluster 
with  daisies,  pinks,  bluettes,  strawberries, 
peas,  lilies-of-the-valley,  red  lilies  on  gold, 
with  shadows  in  gold-brown,  fleur-de-lis,  cal¬ 
low  birds  and  nests  of  pearly  eggs.  On  one 
a  superb  peacock  trails  his  gem-like  tail 
down  the  entire  length  of  the  page.  Septem¬ 
ber  gives  pictures  of  vineyard  life  and  the 
grape  press  engarlanded  with  clusters  of 
purple,  white  and  pale-green  grapes  amid 
their  foliage.  For  December  there  is  a  stag 
hunt.  On  the  reverse  page  the  boar  is 
brought  home,  with  jolly  huntsmen  and 
fanfare  of  horns ;  a  woman  heats  the  oven 
for  the  forthcoming  pasty ;  a  little  child  tugs 
courageously  at  the  hind  leg  of  the  dead 
monster.  All  is  revelry  and  rustic  triumph. 

Following  the  calendar  are  twenty-four 
superb  miniatures  by  the  hand  of  Hans 
Memling,  and  following  these,  the  prayers, 
with  sixty  additional  miniatures  of  the  size 
of  the  full  page.  Beside  these  are  eighteen 
miniatures  of  smaller  size ;  and  each  page  of 
letterpress  is  decorated  with  a  lateral  stripe 
or  band,  most  beautifully  illuminated  and  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  design.  These  embla¬ 
zoned  borderings  are  painted  with  wonder¬ 
ful  fineness  and  fidelity  to  nature,  and  are 
examples  of  the  boundless  range  of  subject 
open  to  all  artists  who  faithfully  study  natu- 
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ral  effects.  The  meanest  things  as  well  as 
the  most  beautiful  play  a  part  in  these  bor¬ 
ders.  Caterpillars  crawl  and  beetles  fly ; 
spiders  weave  their  webs;  cocoons  swing 
from  festoons  of  vines ;  there  are  fish,  ani¬ 
mals,  bits  of  architecture  and  landscape; 
figures  finished  with  the  most  minute  per¬ 
fection;  flowers  of  every  hue,  fruits,  ara¬ 
besques  in  silver,  in  gold — in  fact,  nameless 
colors  caught  apparently  out  of  the  vanish¬ 
ing  rainbow ;  jewels,  statues,  vases,  cameos, 
medals  :  “  all  demonstrating,”  says  Morelli, 
“  the  genius  of  the  artists  who  could  do  all 
this  without  once  incurring  the  risk  of  a 
repetition.  Even  the  lettering  of  the  prayers, 
and  the  initial  letters,  merit  special  admira¬ 
tion,  being  executed  with  singular  care  and 
an  almost  unattainable  mastery.” 

The  subjects  of  the  miniatures  are  taken 
from  Scripture  or  from  the  lives  of  eminent 
saints.  There  is  an  adoration  of  the  magi,  by 
Jan  Van  Eyck ;  stiff,  gravely  gorgeous,  full  of 
his  peculiar  and  quaint  seriousness.  In  other 
pictures  the  Queen  of  Sheba  is  brought  to 
Solomon,  her  hair  ablaze  with  a  network  of 
jewels  ;  Sampson  carrying  off  the  gates  of 
Gaza — on  the  reverse  page,  Christ  is  seen 
opening  the  gates  of  Death.  There  is  the 
miracle  of  the  Pentecost;  the  Tower  of  Ba¬ 
bel;  Abraham  entertaining  the  angel  visit¬ 
ants.  Farther  on,  Paradise  and  Hell — 
Paradise  dark  blue,  with  the  Virgin  and 
Child  and  angels  adoring  above,  Death 
chasing  souls  at  bottom.  On  the  opposite 
page,  with  a  border  of  jewels  and  robin  red¬ 
breasts  grounded  with  a  wonderful  pale  rose 
color,  a  funeral  procession  is  displayed.  The 
birth  of  St.  John  is  balanced  by  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.  St.  Peter  in  pontifical  robes,  a  majes¬ 
tic  figure,  faces  the  equally  majestic  St.  Paul 
in  a  background  of  clear  pearl.  St.  George 
encounters  a  rainbow-tinted  dragon,  and  St. 
Antonio  is  portrayed  performing  the  mira¬ 


cle  of  causing  his  ass  to  bow  down  to  the 
Host.  St.  Christopher,  a  massive  and  strik¬ 
ing  figure,  holds  aloft  the  fair  Child-Christ. 
A  band  of  pansies  and  rubies  borders  the 
group.  St.  Michael  has  strawberries  and 
ripe  cherries,  with  blue-and-white  violets 
painted  against  gold.  Another  border  shows 
roses  and  a  fly  with  transparent  wings  on  a 
background  of  clouded  gray.  Others  reveal 
forget  me-nots, young  owlets  hooting  in  their 
nests,  humming-birds,  lizards;  butterflies, 
white,  blue,  golden,  brown,  or  velvet  black, 
with  bands  and  stars  of  vivid  color.  Oppo¬ 
site  the  death  of  the  Virgin  is  her  corona¬ 
tion,  with  an  environment  of  exquisite  boy 
angels  swinging  censers.  Later  she  appears 
again,  with  a  reverse  page  on  which  is 
blazoned  her  emblems  and  attributes,  the 
rose  of  Sharon,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  the 
enclosed  garden,  the  fountain  sealed,  the 
glass  of  Justice,  the  tower  of  ivory.  And  I 
remember  one  wondrous  page  in  which 
shone  a  magnificent  black  dragon-fly,  with 
gauzy,  transparent  wings,  which  absolutely 
seemed  to  flutter  and  tremble  against  their 
background  of  faint,  lovely  yellow.  The 
miniatures  are  of  an  almost  incalculable 
perfection  and  value;  but  these  delicious 
borders,  with  their  wealth  and  variety, 
equaled  them — nothing  could  surpass — in 
the  power  to  delight. 

“  And  what  shall  I  say,”  winds  up  the 
enthusiastic  Perrive,  “  of  the  fineness  of  the 
miniature  painting,  of  the  beauty  of  the 
coloring,  and  the  truly  sublime  sentiment 
which  pervades  each  part?  Here  is  all  that 
the  Flemish  school  of  that  epoch  possessed 
of  the  most  beautiful ;  and  Moretti  was 
quite  right  when  he  affirmed  that  this  man¬ 
uscript  was  the  most  valuable  in  existence, 
and  the  most  authentic  and  marvelous  col¬ 
lection  of  miniatures  which  that  school  has 
ever  produced.”  Susan  Cooliilge. 


PRAISE. 

I  praise  Thee,  God  the  Father,  for  this  good  gift  of  life, 

Else  I  had  never  known  the  joy  that  brightens  Christian  strife. 

I  praise  Thee,  Christ  the  Savior,  for  all  thine  earthly  woe; 

Hadst  Thou  not  grieved  and  died  for  me,  I  had  not  loved  Thee  so. 
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I  praise  Thee,  Holy  Spirit,  thy  grace  hath  entered  in  ; 

Until  Thy  light  fell  on  my  heart,  I  could  not  see  my  sin. 

I  praise  Thee,  blessed  Trinity,  Creator,  Savior,  Guide  ; 

O  let  the  thanks  that  fill  my  soul  forever  there  abide  ! 

Charles  F.  Richardson. 
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After  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  the  teetotal  societies  and  other  temper¬ 
ance  organizations,  and  by  prohibitory  leg¬ 
islation  ;  after  all  the  invectives  that  have 
been  hurled  by  the  press  and  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  the  platform ;  the  torrent  of  intem¬ 
perance  still  surges  through  the  land  with 
increasing  volume,  and  there  are  more  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  sold  and  drank  in  the 
United  States  to-day,  than  at  any  former 
period  of  our  history.  We  know  it  is 
claimed  by  the  workers  in  the  temperance 
cause  that  through  their  efforts  a  reform 
has  been  accomplished,  and  that  wine  and 
spirits  have  been  banished  from  houses  and 
homes  where  formerly  these  were  thought 
to  be  indispensable ;  but  this  reformation, 
if  any  there  be,  has  occurred  mostly  among 
the  wealthy  and  refined,  the  upper  classes, 
so  to  speak ;  and  it  still  remains  sadly,  in¬ 
dubitably  true,  that  among  the  laboring 
part  of  the  population,  the  common  people, 
intemperance  is  increasing.  The  statement 
we  have  made  above  is  based  upon  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  liquor  traffic.  A  reference  to 
these  discloses  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
ale,  beer  and  spirituous  liquors  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  in  the  United  States,  and 
also  the  amount  of  wine  and  brandy  im¬ 
ported  from  foreign  countries,  has  steadily, 
year  by  year  increased,  and  continues  to 
increase,  and  that  in  a  ratio  far  beyond  the 
increase  of  population  ;  so  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  consumption  must  have  also  increased. 

Granting,  then,  that  a  reformation  has 
indeed  taken  place  in  the  quarters  claimed 
for  it,  quarters  where  the  indulgence  was 
most  usually  moderate,  and  where,  although 
excesses  were  doubtless  sometimes  commit¬ 
ted,  they  were  not  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
in  other  words,  in  quarters  where  there  was 


the  least  need  of  reform,  is  this  all  that  the 
friends  of  temperance  and  total  abstinence 
have  to  show  for  years  of  labor?  If  so, 
verily  a  mountain  has  been  in  labor,  and 
has  brought  forth  a  mouse.  Never  in  the 
history  of  human  effort  have  the  results 
been  so  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  exer¬ 
tions  made.  Why  this  is  so  has  long  been 
a  problem  with  those  engaged  in  the  tem¬ 
perance  reformation,  and  has  caused  a  sus¬ 
picion  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  reflecting 
men,  that  there  must  be  something  radi¬ 
cally  wrong  in  our  treatment  of  the  evil. 

The  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  sys¬ 
tem,  both  physiological  and  pathological, 
are  now  well  known.  They  have  been 
much  studied  by  medical  men  and  definite 
conclusions  arrived  at.  These  have  been 
made  known  to  the  public  in  numerous  arti¬ 
cles,  essays  and  reviews.  There  is  the  trea¬ 
tise  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  for  example,  a  prize 
essay  for  which  he  was  awarded  one  hun¬ 
dred  guineas,  and  which  is  exhaustive  of  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  We  have  not 
now  much  further  to  learn  on  this  head. 
These  publications  have  been  before  the 
world  for  a  long  time,  and  no  one  can  plead 
ignorance  on  that  score.  But  the  craving 
for  strong  drink  still  continues,  and  is  as 
much  indulged  as  ever.  The  causes  of  this 
craving  and  its  manifestations,  however, 
have  not  been  so  well  studied.  Intemper¬ 
ance  has  heretofore  been  looked  upon  rather 
as  a  perversion  of  the  moral  faculty  than 
as  a  physical  malady,  having  its  origin  in 
physical  causes.  We  propose,  therefore,  in 
the  present  article,  to  treat  this  question  in 
a  somewhat  different  way — to  treat  it  rather 
as  a  physiologist  than  as  a  moralist ;  rather 
as  a  physician  than  as  a  metaphysician; 
and  in  doing  so  we  shall  allude  to  some  of 
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the  causes,  or  alleged  causes  of  this  abnor¬ 
mal  appetite ;  and  shall  then  consider  some 
causes  thg,t  have  not  hitherto  been  generally 
regarded  as  such.  We  shall  consider  first 
certain  causes  which  are  universal,  world¬ 
wide  in  their  operation ;  and  after  that, 
some  that  are  local,  and  peculiar  to  our¬ 
selves. 

What  then  are  the  causes  for  this  inordi¬ 
nate  craving  for  spirituous  liquors  that  is 
manifested  by  our  people  ?  Some  there  are 
who  allege  that  the  craving  itself  is  merely 
an  excessive  development  of  what  they  term 
a  natural  love  for  things  stimulating  and 
narcotic,  which  inheres  in  the  people  of 
every  clime  and  of  every  nation,  civilized  or 
savage.  But  does  any  such  craving  pertain 
to  man  in  his  normal  condition?  Is  it  true 
that  while  no  single  member  of  the  brute 
creation  manifests  any  such  instinctive  de¬ 
sire  for  these  things,  that  man,  a  nobler 
creature  than  any  of  them,  but,  unlike 
them,  endowed  with  reason,  should  be  pos¬ 
sessed  with  such  a  degrading  appetite  ? 
This  has  always  been  a  popular  notion.  It 
is  true  that  swine  have  been  taught  to  drink 
liquor,  as  a  goat  has  been  taught  to  chew 
tobacco ;  but  such  a  phenomenon  occurs 
only  after  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
animal  have  been  perverted  by  persistent 
effort.  When  a  glass  of  raw  spirits,  or 
even  of  beer,  is  put  for  the  first  time  to  tlie 
lips  of  a  child,  it  is  rejected  with  expressions 
of  disgust. •*  But  by  tippling  every  day  with 
the  leavings  of  rum  and  sugar  in  the  bottom 
of  its  father’s  tumbler,  this  aversion  is  by 
degrees  overcome,  and  in  time  the  child  be¬ 
comes  able  to  take  its  liquor  “straight,” 
and  at  last  to  like  it.  We  know,  too,  that 
the  young  Teuton  becomes  fond  of  beer 
marvelously  early  in  life.  But  this  we  think 
is  more  from  the  force  of  example  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  A  child  is  apt  to  think  that 
there  must  be  something  good  in  what  his 
parents  seem  to  value  so  much.  Then  again, 
some  nursing  mothers  think  it  necessary  to 
imbibe  ale,  porter  or  wine,  in  greater  or 
lesser  quantities,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to 
support  their  strength  under  the  drain  of 
lactation.  Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
a  nursing  infant  can  be  intoxicated  or  nar¬ 
cotized  by  alcoholic  beverages  or  opium  in¬ 


gested  by  the  mother.  The  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  drunkard  is  thus  in  many  cases  begun 
before  the  child  is  weaned ;  and  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  should  on 
reaching  manhood,  or  even  sooner,  develop 
an  appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks. 

Another  potent  cause  belonging  also  to 
the  first  category  is  the  influence  of  heredi¬ 
tary  descent,  by  which  a  predisposition  to 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  received 
from  the  parent,  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  and  from  generation  to  generation.  No 
physiological  law  is  more  generally  recog¬ 
nized  by  men  of  science  than  that  of  the 
transmission  of  constitutional  peculiarities 
and  infirmities,  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  by  parents  to  their  children  — “  Vis¬ 
iting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera¬ 
tion.”  Holy  Writ  affirms  it,  all  intelligent 
men  assent  to  it,  and  all  experience  proves 
it.  Peculiarities  of  form  and  feature,  tem¬ 
peramental  idiosyncrasies,  and  moral  quali¬ 
ties,  it  is  well  known,  are  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child.  The  predisposition  to  cer¬ 
tain  diseases,  as  gout,  scrofula,  consumption, 
insanity,  etc.,  is  also  transmitted,  and  some¬ 
times  the  disease  itself.  And  may  not  the 
same  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  appetite 
for  intoxicating  liquors  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  frequently  is.  Dr.  Carpenter 
says :  “We  should  expect  to  find  that  the  off¬ 
spring  of  habitual  drunkards  would  be  es. 
pecially  prone  to  intemperate  habits.  That 
such  is  the  case  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
all  who  have  enjoyed  opportunities  for  ob¬ 
servation.”  This  fact  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients,  for  Plutarch  says, 
“  One  drunkard  begets  another,”  and  Aris¬ 
totle  remarks,  “Drunken  women  bring  forth 
children  like  unto  themselves.” 

The  late  Mr.  George  Combe  of  Edinburgh, 
the  celebrated  phrenologist,  in  one  of  his 
popular  works,  relates  that  he  once  knew  a 
gentleman  who  in  the  former  part  of  his  life 
had  been  somewhat  intemperate,  but  who 
had  afterwards  reformed.  He  was  a  family 
man,  the  father  of  several  children.  Of  those 
born  to  him  before  his  reformation,  every 
one,  as  they  severally  grew  up,  fell  into  dis¬ 
sipated  habits.  Of  those  born  after  his 
reformation,  every  one  was,  and  continued  to 
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be,  strictly  temperate.  They  were  all  brought 
up  under  the  same  moral  and  social  influ¬ 
ence,  the  wife  and  mother  being  a  pious 
Christian  woman.  Inebriates  of  this  class 
are  always  the  most  difficult  to  reform,  just 
as  gout  and  consumption  are  more  difficult 
to  eradicate  where  the  subject  has  received 
some  hereditary  taint. 

This  much  for  causes  of  intemperance 
that  are  universal.  We  now  come  to  the 
consideration  of  some  that  are  local,  and 
peculiar  to  ourselves  as  a  race  and  na¬ 
tion. 

Some  lay  the  craving  of  our  people  for 
spirituous  liquors  to  the  climate.  Our  cli¬ 
mate,  it  is  true,  is  a  fickle  and  changeable 
one.  A  temperate  climate,  or  one  that  is 
moderately  cool,  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
more  favorable  to  exertion,  both  physical 
and  mental,  than  a  warmer  one.  And  some 
physiologists  are  of  opinion  that  a  change¬ 
able  climate  is  more  favorable  to  such  exer¬ 
tion  than  even  a  cool  climate  that  is  more 
uniform.  But  the  former  also,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  occasions  more  wear  and  tear 
of  the  physical  frame.  In  order  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  this,  and  to  repair  to  some  extent 
the  damage  done,  recourse  is  had  to  some 
kind  of  diffusible  stimulant.  The  remedy 
is  a  bad  one,  but  as  it  often  affords  tempo¬ 
rary  relief,  it  is  frequently  resorted  to.-  We 
cannot,  however,  enter  at  length  into  this 
branch  of  the  subject  here,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  considerations  of  climate  make 
up  one  factor  of  the  problem  ;  not  a  prime 
factor,  but  still  a  factor. 

We  note  secondly  the  effect  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  life  and  habits  upon  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  We  live  in  a  fast  age,  an  age  of  steam 
and  electric  telegraphs.  Everything  must 
be  done  with  lightning  speed.  Evei-ybody 
seems  to  be  in  a  hurry  ;  either  in  haste  to 
accumulate  wealth,  or  to  secure  elevation 
to  some  office  of  honor  and  profit.  And  in 
the  race  for  riches,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
stock  exchange  and  under  the  pressure  of 
active  competition  in  business,  in  the  hurly- 
burly  of  politics,  we  sometimes  seem  to 
need  some  extra  stimulus  to  arouse  our  flag¬ 
ging  energies  and  keep  them  up  to  the  top 
notch  of  efficiency  and  available  activity. 
Under  such  conditions,  what  more  natural 


than  to  make  use  of  wine  as  a  ready  means 
of  relief  ? 

Excitements  akin  to  those  noted  have 
elsewhere  been  recognized  by  physicians  as 
causes  of  intemperance.  Dr.  Richardson  of 
Glasgow  says :  “  There  is  a  great  connec¬ 
tion  between  general  excitement  and  the 
craving  for  stimulants,  as  may  every  day  be 
seen  during  elections,  public  dinners,  races, 
etc.  It  is  also  a  fact  well  known  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  over-ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  brain  leads  to  a  desire  for  stim- 
irlants,  which,  however,  are  easily  enough 
abandoned  when  the  brain  is  at  rest.”  In 
no  country  in  the  world  are  the  causes  here 
referred  to  more  potent  than  in  ours.  Not 
to  speak  of  our  political  system,  with  its 
periodical  outbursts  of  excitement  and  their 
resulting  evils,  we  live  in  a  money-getting 
age.  Fortunes  are  made  and  lost  in  a  day, 
and  many  men  have  been  rich  and  poor  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 
We  have  also  passed  through  several  com¬ 
mercial  crises  within  the  memory  of  men 
still  living.  At  such  times  men  are  very 
apt  to  use  alcoholic  stimulants. 

All  these,  however,  we  regard  but  as  sub¬ 
ordinate  causes.  We  hold  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  cause  of  the  appetite  for  strong  drink 
in  our  people,  the  chief  cause,  and  one  that 
has  been  hitherto  overlooked,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food 
which  they  consume.  Ours  is  a  land  of 
plenty.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  of  food  are 
abundant.  The  supplies  of  every  kind  of 
animal  food  especially  so.  Hence  the 
Americans  are  the  greatest  meat-eaters  in 
the  world.  Foreigners,  too,  on  coming  here 
soon  fall  into  our  habits  ;  and  many  who  in 
the  old  country  thought  themselves  lucky  to 
get  a  meal  of  animal  food  once  a  week, 
would  here  consider  themselves  ill-used  did 
they  not  have  their  meat  rations  three  times 
a  day.  And  until  a  very  recent  period,  the 
rewards  of  labor  here  were  such  as  to  allow 
even  the  poorest  to  indulge  their  appetites 
freely  in  this  respect. 

As  long  as  the  American  people  consume 
such  quantities  of  stimulating  and  highly- 
seasoned  food  as  they  do,  they  will  want  to 
imbibe  stimulating  drinks.  Stimulating 
food  and  stimulating  drinks  go  necessarily 
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together.  The  one  is  the  concomitant  of 
the  other.  Many  a  man  who  seasons  his 
dinner  liberally  with  the  contents  of  the 
caster  excites  in  his  system  a  thirst  for 
something  stronger  than  cold  water.  Not 
that  cold  water  would  not  be  the  best  thing 
with  which  to  extinquish  the  fire  he  has 
kindled  within  the  vital  domain  by  the  use 
of  such  hot,  stimulating  condiments  ;  but 
that  i3  too  insipid.  Having  partaken  of 
such  highly  seasoned  food  he  craves  a  drink 
equally  stimulating. 

Inebriates,  too,  as  a  general  thing  are  in¬ 
ordinate  eaters.  Mr.  Parton  in  his  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly  article  :  “  Will  the  Coming 

Man  Drink  Wine?”  makes  the  pertinent 
inquiry  :  “  How  could  we  dispose  of  the 

enormous  amount  of  food  we  consume  on 
festive  occasions  without  the  aid  of  some 
stimulus  to  digestion  ?  ”  Inebriates  the 
world  over  are  great  consumers  of  flesh 
meat,  and  they  also  make  excessive  use  of 
condiments.  Our  attention  was  first  directed 
to  this  fact  in  visiting  at  inebriate  asylums 
and  sanitariums  for  the  cure  of  the  intem¬ 
perate,  where  were  congregated  large  num¬ 
bers  of  them ;  and  eating  at  the  same  table 
with  them  for  days,  and  in  one  case  for  sev 
eral  weeks,  this  feature  was  so  striking  and 
so  universal  that  it  forced  itself  upon  our 
attention.  And  no  one,  we  think,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  could  fail  to  notice  it. 
We  have  always  observed  that  the  inmates 
of  these  institutions  were,  most  of  them, 
hearty  eaters,  especially  of  animal  food. 
Beef,  too,  was  preferred  to  mutton  and  other 
kinds,  as  being  the  most  stimulating  kind  of 
animal  food.  And  this  was  usually  seasoned 
liberally  with  mustard.  Pepper  was  used 
abundantly  with  almost  everything  else. 
At  the  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum 
when  Dr.  Day  was  superintendent,  he  felt 
compelled  to  banish  the  Worcestershire 
sauce  wholly  from  the  table,  owing  to  the 
extravagant  use  that  was  made  of  it.  And 
during  the  incumbency  of  Dr.  Dodge,  his 
successor,  the  cayenne  was  removed  from 
the  caster  for  the  same  reason.  Our  atten¬ 
tion  being  directed  to  the  matter  in  this 
way  we  have,  since  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  whenever  the  opportunity  offered, 
taken  occasion  to  observe  the  habits  of  in¬ 


ebriates,  and  we  have  found  the  rule  to  hold 
good  almost  invariably. 

Now,  it  is  not  true  that  every  one  who 
eats  inordinately  and  of  stimulating  and 
highly-seasoned  food  is  a  drunkard,  but  I 
hold  that  such  a  one,  by  his  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing,  supplies  a  very  important  condition  for 
becoming  a  drunkard.  That  he  does  not 
become  one  is,  perhaps,  because  of  a  high 
moral  principle,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
a  great  will  power  to  restrain  his  appetite 
for  diffusible  stimulants  ;  for  we  hold  that 
in  such  a  case,  this  appetite,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  exists.  The  converse  of  this 
proposition,  however,  is  true;  that  as  a 
general  thing,  men  who  are  fond  of  stimu¬ 
lating  drinks  are  also  fond  of  stimulating 
and  highly-seasoned  food. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Liebig,  founded  upon  observation,  that  per¬ 
sons  who  live  mostly  upon  farinaceous  and 
amylaceous  food  cannot  take  wine ;  all 
kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks  seem  to  be  repug¬ 
nant  to  such.  It  is  only  those  whose  daily 
diet  consists  largely  of  animal  food,  who 
can  relish  spirituous  liquors.  Savage  na¬ 
tions  living  in  tropical  regions,  where  they 
have  subsisted  mostly  upon  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
mother  earth,  have  rarely,  on  coming  into 
contact  with  the  white  man  and  his  fire¬ 
water,  fallen  victims  to  intemperance  like 
the  North  American  Indian,  who,  living  by 
the  chase,  has  subsisted  almost  wholly  upon 
animal  food. 

Thus  there  would  appear  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  connection  between  the  use  of  stimu¬ 
lating  food  and  the  desire  for  stimulating 
drinks.  If  this  is  so,  does  not  the  remedy 
for  the  monster  evil,  and  the  abnormal  ap¬ 
petite  which  leads  to  it,  naturally  suggest 
itself?  Does  it  not  seem  absurd  to  attempt 
to  reform  a  man’s  drinking  habits,  while 
leaving  unchanged  certain  other  of  his  hab¬ 
its  upon  which  the  drinking  so  largely  de¬ 
pends  ?  In  the  treatment  of  inebriates  in 
sanitariums  and  institutions  established  for 
that  purpose,  should  not  these  facts  be  recog¬ 
nized?  Any  one  in  charge  of  such  an  in¬ 
stitution,  if  he  have  ordinary  powers  of 
observation,  can,  in  a  very  short  time, 
satisfy  himself  whether  there  be  more  of 
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fact  or  of  fancy  in  the  theory  now  put 
forth. 

This  view  of  the  case  as  a  possible  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  .intemperance  is  al¬ 
ready,  as  we  are  glad  to  notice,  beginning 
to  excite  attention  in  England,  where  the 
experiment  has  been  made  of  attempting 
the  cure  of  inebriates  by  putting  them  upon 
a  regimen  consisting  principally  of  farinacea 
and  fruit,  and  with  successful  results.  The 
initiator  of  this  movement  and  its  most  ac¬ 
tive  promoter,  Mr.  Charles  O.  Groom  Na¬ 
pier,  F.  It.  G.  S.,  has  recently  published  a 
little  tract  giving  the  names  of  persons, 
both  male  and  female,  in  all  walks  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  who  had  tried  this  plan  with 
remarkable  success. 

Let  not  our  readers  imagine  from  the 
above  that  we  are  aiming  to  bring  down  the 
dietary  habits  of  all  mankind  to  a  vege¬ 
tarian  standard,  for  we  are  not.  But  since, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  American 
people  are  the  greatest  meat-eaters  in  the 
world,  it  strikes  us  that  here  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  retrenchment  and  reform.  By  no 
means  wishing  to  wholly  banish  animal 
food  from  our  tables,  we  yet  think  there 
would  be  an  advantage  in  reducing  its  con¬ 
sumption  to  a  moderate  allowance  for  people 
generally,  and  to  a  minimum  where  there  is 
a  tendency  to  indulge  in  stimulating  fluids. 


There  would  be  an  advantage,  too,  in  sub¬ 
stituting  the  lighter  and  more  unstimulat¬ 
ing  kinds  of  animal  food,  as  eggs,  fish, 
oysters,  poultry,  etc.,  for  the  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton  which  we  use  to  excess.  All  this  might 
be  accomplished  without  any  sacrifice  of 
gustatory  pleasure.  But  should  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  one  who  has  perhaps  received 
some  hereditary  taint,  and  whose  case  is 
therefore  desperate,  find  no  other  way  out 
of  his  bondage  than  through  a  strictly  vege¬ 
tarian  regimen,  would  this  be  deemed  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  so  great  a  boon  ? 

Here  then,  we  think,  is  where  is  to  be 
found  the  long-sought  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  intemperance.  Moral,  social,  and 
other  influences  have  also  their  place  in  the 
treatment  of  inebriety,  as  they  have  in  the 
treatment  of  other  maladies  where  morbid 
appetites  and  fickle  minds  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  And  such  influences  can  be  brought 
to  bear  with  powerful  effect  as  adjuvants  to 
the  plan  of  treatment  here  developed.  But 
they  can  be  only  adjuvants  at  best;  and  if 
they  alone  are  relied  upon  for  the  cure  of 
the  evil,  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical  and 
physiological  condition  of  the  subject,  the 
cure  will  never  be  accomplished.  In  proof 
whereof,  we  point  to  the  experience  of  the 
past.  James  Coulter  Layard. 
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Dear  Mary  Ann : 

Since  you  and  yours  have  taken  so  kindly 
to  my  first  letter,  I  want  to  write  you  one 
more,  with  a  few  little  practical  suggestions 
as  to  the  “calling  wherewith  ye  are  called,” 
whenever  you  are  ready  to  follow  that  call¬ 
ing.  And  I  have  a  few  words  of  preface  to 
say.  Some  of  you  appear  to  doubt  if  you 
can  decide  for  yourselves  what  your  voca¬ 
tion  in  life  is.  Do  not  hurry.  “  Do  the 
duty  that  lies  nearest  thee :  the  rest  wall 
follow.”  Learn  to  do  well  the  simplest, 
commonest  things ;  these  all  fit  you  for  the 
future.  And  do  not,  above  all,  fall  into 


that  silly,  childish  cant  of  hating  “  duty,” 
and  doing  things  only  for  “  love.”  It  is 
the  fatal  weakness  of  these  days  that  love  is 
exalted,  not  merely  above  but  in  place  of 
all  other  virtues ;  that  self-denial,  self-con¬ 
trol,  courage,  endurance,  are  all  set  aside 
for  the  sake  of  love,  which  is  perverted  to 
mean  indolence  and  self-indulgence.  This 
is  not  the  love  of  the  Bible,  but  a  counterfeit 
weakness  out  of  which  spring  evils  innu¬ 
merable,  even  in  the  very  bosom  of  our 
homes  and  churches.  Duty  is  the  very 
breath  of  God  and  the  outcome  of  love  to 
him,  as  surely  as  warmth  is  born  of  fire. 
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Adhere  to  this,  and  the  path  of  life  will  un¬ 
fold  before  you  and  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
say  to  your  souls :  “  This  is  the  way  ;  walk 
ye  in  it.”  And  by  duty  I  do  not  mean  great 
action,  suffering,  or  sacrifice,  but  the  petty 
detail  of  daily  life ;  patience  with  noisy, 
quarrelsome,  perverse  children  ;  obedience 
to  parents;  devotion  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  those  about  you;  attention  to 
your  own  health,  temper  and  appearance ; 
a  study  of  economy  and  neatness  in  the 
household ;  and,  when  the  in-doors  duty  is 
done,  there  remains  always  some  lonely  per¬ 
son  to  visit  and  cheer,  some  kindly,  neigh¬ 
borly  act  to  perform ;  some  church-work  to 
help  in.  Be  faithful  over  these  few  things, 
Mary  Ann,  and  the  work  of  your  life  will 
find  you  out  in  good  time  and  welcome  you. 

For  this  work  there  are  two  qualifications 
needful,  thoroughness  and  cheerfulness. 
“  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might.”  Half-doing  is  undoing ; 
if  your  work  is  to  sew,  do  it  neatly.  I  never 
shall  forget  my  own  childish  tears  and  sulks 
over  my  sewing.  My  mother  was  a  perfect 
fairy  at  her  needle,  and  her  rule  was  relent¬ 
less  ;  every  long  stitch  was  picked  out  and 
done  over  again,  and  neither  tears  nor  en¬ 
treaties  availed  to  rid  me  of  my  task  till  it 
was  properly  done ;  every  corner  of  a  hem 
turned  by  the  thread ;  stitching  measured 
by  two  threads  to  a  stitch ;  felling  of  abso¬ 
lutely  regular  width,  and  patching  done  in¬ 
visibly;  while  fine  darning  was  a  sort  of 
embroidery.  I  hated  it  then,  but  I  have 
lived  to  bless  that  mother’s  patient  per¬ 
sistence;  and  I  am  prouder  to-day  of  the  six 
patches  in  my  small  girl’s  school-dress  which 
cannot  be  seen  without  searching  than  of 
any  other  handiwork — except  perhaps  my 
bread  1 

It  may  be  objected  that  now  machine- 
work  makes  good  sewing  by  hand  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  but  no  one  can  operate  on  a  machine 
neatly  who  does  not  understand  hand-sew¬ 
ing;  and  no  machine  can  ever  entirely  com¬ 
pete  in  some  things  with  the  human  fingers. 

I  have  made  trial  of  more  than  one  helper 
in  my  -work  of  this  sort,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  substitute  one  for  another  through 
quite  a  list  of  needy  women,  till  at  last  I 
have  given  up  iu  despair,  no  one  of  them 


being  able  to  sew  decently ;  and  I  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  seamstress  and  do  her  work 
over.  I  prefer  rather  to  put  up  with  the 
inconveniences  of  ready-made  garments, 
which  are  cheaper  and  less  exasperating. 

Or,  if  you  are  a  teacher,  do  not  rest  till 
your  pupils  know  what  they  are  given  to 
learn ;  do  not  slur  over  recitations,  or  take 
it  for  granted  that  your  scholars  under¬ 
stand;  a  little  thorough  knowledge  is  worth 
all  the  surface  wisdom  in  the  world. 

If  you  know  thoroughly  what  you  want 
to  teach,  do  not  rest  till  they  know  it  as 
thoroughly.  In  the  present  frantic  anxiety 
of  parents  and  guardians  to  cram  children 
with  knowledge  by  wholesale,  rather  than 
to  have  them  educated  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  to  do  your  duty  in  this  respect 
is  difficult ;  but  it  can  be  done,  and  “  what¬ 
ever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well,”  says  the  best  of  proverbs.  If  you  are 
a  shop-girl,  be  one  with  all  your  strength ; 
do  not  treat  the  poor  creatures  who  come  to 
buy  goods  with  such  lofty  superciliousness 
as  to  crush  their  hopes  and  send  them  away 
empty.  Too  many  of  this  easy  and  lady¬ 
like  profession  forget  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
sell  goods,  not  to  put  dowm  customers.  I 
never  shall  forget  an  experience  of  mine  in 
New  York— only  one  out  of  many.  I  went 
into  one  of  the  two  greatest  dry-goods  shops 
intent  on  buying  a  gown,  and  was  ushered 
by  a  courteous-enough  youth  into  the  ladies’ 
department.  Here  the  scene  changed — 
courtesy  did  not  rise  to  this  story.  There 
were  six  or  eight  elegant,  languid  creatures 
behind  the  counters,  who  instinctively  knew 
I  was  from  the  country  and  not  likely  to  be 
a 'great  purchaser.  I  w'as  a  little  fright¬ 
ened,  but  still  civil,  and  quite  bent  on  a 
cashmere  suit,  so  I  ran  the  gauntlet  of  these 
demoiselles,  being  received  as  an  intruder — 
costumes  dusty  and  shopworn  pointed  out 
to  me  on  their  pegs  with  an  air  of  mere  suf¬ 
ferance  that  at  last  became  quite  intolera¬ 
ble  ;  and  a  general  sense  of  my  ignorance 
and  inconsequence  in  the  eyes  of  all  this 
metropolitan  elegance  at  last  drove  me  out 
of  the  shop,  with  a  vow  in  my  heart  never 
to  trust  myself  in  that  palace  again. 

But  I  did  want  my  gown,  so  in  a  meek 
and  humiliated  spirit  I  entered  another  less 
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pretentious  shop,  where  I  was  taken  in 
charge  at  once  by  a  rosy,  cheerful  little  Ger¬ 
man  damsel,  who  served  me  with  such  alac¬ 
rity  and  devotion,  fetching  everything  from 
everywhere  and  “  trying  on  ”  with  such 
sunny  patience,  that  I  bought  a  suit  I  did 
not  want  at  all,  old-fashioned,  gray  instead 
of  black,  quite  too  tight,  and  deficient  in 
various  ways;  but  glorified  to  me  for  the 
time  being  by  the  bright  and  cordial  perse¬ 
verance  of  this  girl  who  did  her  work  well 
and  thoroughly.  I  recommend  everybody  I 

know  to  go  there  and  ask  for  Miss - ; 

and  if  ever  I  want  another  New  York  gar¬ 
ment  I  shall  find  her  out  again ;  though  I 
will  not  promise  to  let  her  pleasant  manner 
blind  my  eyes  as  it  did  before ! 

But  time  would  fail  me  to  carry  out  this 
principle  with  illustration  into  every  class  of 
work,  though  there  is  none  to  which  it  is 
not  applicable ;  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
Christian  faith  and  ought  to  be  of  Christian 
practice  to  work,  “not  with  eye-service  as 
men-pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart, 
pleasing  God,”  and  there  is  no  thorough 
work  without  this  underlying  principle. 
Tested  by  this  test,  which  of  us  can  stand  ? 
Yet,  thanks  be  to  Him  who  giveth  us  the 
victory,  we  can  try,  even  in  the  hourly  triv¬ 
ial  things  of  life,  to  do  with  our  might  that 
which  He  sets  us  to  do,  and  rely  on  strength 
for  our  day  even  if  it  is  to  be  made  perfect 
in  meekness. 

For  the  second  head,  cheerfulness,  the 
word  to  inspire  us  is  this :  “  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver.” 

Not  merely  a  giver  of  alms,  but  of  time, 
strength,  help  of  any  kind.  There  is  a  great 
deal  said  of  the  duty  of  courage,  endurance, 
persistence  in  great  things,  among  men  ; 
but  little  of  those  every-day  graces  that 
really  make  our  lives  as  much  as  small 
troubles  and  trials  mar  them.  The  crown 
of  thorns  descended  to  Christ’s  followers  as 
truly  as  any  other  of  his  sufferings ;  yet  the 
thorns  were  small,  very  small  things;  but' 
they  are  given  us  to  wear  meekly  ourselves, 
not  to  bind  about  the  brows  of  others.  And 
it  is  as  much,  I  think,  a  Christian  duty  to 
make  those  about  us  happy  as  it  is  to  endure 
persecution  or  go  on  a  foreign  mission.  I 
have  no  confidence  in  cross  Christianity ;  it 


is  not  the  Christianity  of  the  cross  ;  and  it 
denies  the  Master  as  openly  and  effectually 
as  ever  Peter  did  when  he  said,  “I  know  not 
the  man.”  We  may,  we  ought  to  glorify 
God  in  look  and  speech  and  act,  right  here 
in  our  homes  as  truly  as  in  the  fires ;  and 
the  man  whose  wdfe  makes  his  home  happy 
is  much  more  likely  to  commend  religion  to 
him  than  she  who  makes  it  dull  or  comfort¬ 
less  with  grim  looks  and  cutting  words. 

And  if  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver  does 
not  everybody  else  ?  Manner  is  one  of  the 
greatest  engines  of  influence  ever  given  to 
man ;  yet  how  little  are  we  apt  to  value  or 
consider  it  as  a  weapon  for  good !  I  once 
knew  two  women  who  come  to  my  mind 
now  as  one  among  a  hundred  illustrations 
of  this  fact.  One  of  them  was  intelligent, 
well-read,  of  thoroughly  good  principles, 
and  desirous  to  do  and  be  good ;  but  her 
manner  was  so  abrupt,  her  face  so  forlorn, 
that  very  few  people  liked  her  or  welcomed 
her  presence.  Yet  she  was  a  person  to  be 
trusted  and  respected  when  you  knew  her 
well  enough  to  get  behind  her  very  forbid¬ 
ding  manner — if  you  had  the  faith  and 
courage  to  try  such  an  experiment !  The 
other  was  not  a  particularly  intelligent 
woman,  nor  yet  well-educated ;  she  had  no 
more  intrinsic  beauty  than  average  women, 
and  was  not  truthful,  or  pretending  even  to 
any  religious  principle ;  yet  her  manner 
was  so  cordial,  so  bright,  so  winsome,  that 
everybody  liked  her.  She  was  selfish,  to  be 
sure,  but  she  was  cheerful ;  you  could  not 
rely  on  her  word,  but  you  always  could  on 
her  gay  laugh  and  cheery  welcome.  She  was 
absolutely  lovable  from  mere  manner,  while 
her  counterpart  was  neither  popular  nor 
admired,  for  the  same  reason. 

Be  cheerful  at  work :  whatever  you  do, 
do  it  willingly.  Think  what  a  difference  in 
your  own  comfort  has  too  often  been  made 
by  a  sulky  servant  or  an  irritable  friend. 
Have  you  never  seen  a  household  where  the 
master  was  a  terror  and  a  dismay  to  all  the 
family  from  his  ungoverned  temper  or  queru¬ 
lous  fretfulness  ?  I  have  seen,  known,  lived 
in  one  where  poverty,  sickness  and  trouble 
were  all  made  light  by  the  unwearying  pa¬ 
tience  and  cheerfulness  of  its  head ;  where 
no  day  passed  without  some  word  of  affec- 
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tion  or  little  kindly  act  that  was  like  the 
very  dew  of  heaven  to  one  tried  and  de¬ 
spondent  soul.  It  is  a  terrible  contrast  in 
the  light  of  God’s  intention  in  our  creation  : 
He  meant  us  to  live  for  Him,  and  in  Him  is 
the  fullness  of  joy.  If  we  do  not  shine  with 
some  of  that  fullness  it  is  not  in  us,  and  can 
not  lead  others  to  Him  or  make  our  work 
acceptable  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

Dear  Mary  Ann,  you  and  I  are  women, 
and  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  women’s 
rights.  I  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  looked 
at  these  things  much  and  often,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  women  have  no  greater  right  than  to 
be  blessings  and  comforters  in  their  own 
immediate  spheres  ;  their  works  are  not  of 
so  much  importance  as  their  ways,  and  they 
can  serve  God  in  the  outer  court  as  effectu¬ 
ally  as  at  the  altar.  I  have  spoken  to  you 
and  yours  as  if  you  were  all  enlisted  in  that 
service  of  God  which  alone  is  perfect  free¬ 
dom,  and  which  gives  us  sure  rules  for 
guidance  in  every  position  we  hold  among 
men.  If  you  are  not  of  this  fold,  you  will 
still  find  that  my  advice  to  you  is  also  that 


which  worldly  wisdom  would  dictate;  if 
there  were  no  divine  authority  in  the  Bible, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  very  treasury  of  that 
uncommon  sense  which  is  called  common 
among  men,  and  its  godliness  is  profitable 
for  all  things  in  the  most  literal  meaning ; 
though  in  losing  its  highest  power  to  mold 
and  guide  your  lives  you  lose  also  the 
strength  and  consolation  that  are  its  most 
precious  gifts ;  the  hope  that  is  full  of  im¬ 
mortality  ;  the  peace  that  passeth  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  the  power  that  worketh 
mightily  in  us.  Yet  to  all  and  each  of  us, 
those  who  have  tried  all  other  things  and 
found  them  wanting,  or  those  who  are  full 
of  young  rashness  and  headlong  inexperi¬ 
ence,  this  book  of  books  says  wTith  equal 
voice  :  “  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might :  for  there  is  no  work, 
nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in 
the  grave  whither  thou  goest.” 

Thanks  be  unto  God  that  some  of  us  can 
respond,  “  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  ” 
Rose  Terry  Cooke. 


MY  BIRD  AND  I. 

The  day  is  young  and  I  am  young, 

The  red-bird  whistles  to  his  mate  ; 

He  sits  the  tender  leaves  among, 

I  swing  upon  the  garden  gate  ; 

He  sings  that  life  is  alway  gay — 

“  A  day  so  fair  can  never  die.” 

I  laugh  and  cast  my  flowers  away  ; 

We  are  so  happy,  he  and  I. 

Deep  wading  through  the  yellow  wheat, 
My  sheaves  unbound  within  my  hand, 

I  sink,  to  rest  my  tired  feet, 

And  noonday  heat  broods  o’er  the  land  ; 

The  red-bird  falters  in  his  song, — 

We  fear  the  day  will  never  die  ; 

The  minutes  drag  the  hours  along — 

We  are  so  weary,  he  and  I. 
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I  stand  alone ;  my  work  is  done  ; 

The  bird  lies  dying  at  my  feet ; 

There ’s  promise  in  the  setting  sun  ; 

The  evening  air  blows  soft  and  sweet. 

My  binded  sheaves  I  lay  aside ; 

The  day  is  dead  ;  I  too  must  die. 

When  stars  come  out  at  eventide, 

We  shall  be  resting,  he  and  I. 

Kate  St.  Clair  Greenleaf. 


THE  “  PEOPLE’S  PRAYER  :  ” 

A  REMINISCENCE  OE  EASTERN  RUSSIA. 


There  are  few  more  dismal  regions  in  Eu¬ 
rope  than  the  basin  of  the  lower  Volga  ; 
and  those  who  have  ascended  it  from  Astrak¬ 
han  to  Tsaritzin,  can  hardly  wonder  at  the 
deadly  epidemics  which  the  Russian  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  so  constantly  sending  forth.  Drowned 
forests,  whose  tops  peer  gauntly  above  the 
thick,  leaden  stream ;  broad  patches  of  black 
greasy  mud,  festering  in  the  sun  ;  winding 
channels  of  gray,  sullen  water,  half  choked 
with  huge  reeds ;  boundless  wastes  of  hid¬ 
eous  morass,  above  which  the  rank,  unwhole¬ 
some  green  of  the  bristling  spear-grass  be¬ 
trays  the  fathomless  depths  of  oozy  slime 
that  lie  hid  below — all  these,  seen  beneath 
the  deepening  shadows  of  coming  night,  have 
a  wild,  lonely,  dreary  aspect  absolutely  ap¬ 
palling. 

It  is  quite  a  relief  to  escape  at  length  from 
the  hot,  pestilential  river,  into  the  buoyant 
freshness  of  the  great  plain  that  extends  un¬ 
broken  from  the  V  olga  to  the  Ural — equally 
picturesque,  but  in  a  far  different  way. 
From  the  silence  and  loneliness  of  the  un¬ 
peopled  steppes,  you  burst  suddenly  into  a 
populous  village,  with  its  tall  painted  church- 
tower  and  rough-hewn  log-huts  and  wide, 
dusty  streets,  up  and  down  which  you  rattle 
till  you  reach  the  quaint  little  post-house 
with  its  striped  door-posts  and  its  tiny  black 
board,  marked  with  the  distances  to  the  last 
and  the  next  station.  You  jump  out,  shaking 
off  the  hay  upon  which  you  have  been  lying, 


and  give  your  pndorojnaya  (traveling-pass)1 
to  the  big  yellow-haired  postmaster  in  his 
sheepskin  frock ;  and  he  shouts  for  fresh 
horses,  and  wants  to  know  whether  you  will 
have  a  tea-urn  heated,  and  hints  at  possible 
fresh  eggs  if  you  care  to  buy  any.  And 
your  old  driver  goes  off  to  display  hi3  pour- 
boire  to  his  cronies  of  the  stable  ;  and  your 
new  driver  comes  shambling  up,  struggling 
into  his  tattered  frock ;  and  the  low-browed, 
sallow  villagers  crowd  around  to  stare  at  you, 
as  a  kind  of  event  in  their  stagnant  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  postmaster’s  children  clamber 
about  your  knees  and  hold  up  their  little 
brown  faces  to  be  petted.  And  presently 
the  horses  are  put  to,  and  away  you  go  again 
to  repeat  the  same  program — steppe,  vil¬ 
lage,  change  of  horses, — ad  infinitum. 

In  this  fashion  do  I  emerge,  about  ten 
o’clock  on  a  fine  morning  in  the  earlier  part 
of  June,  upon  a  vast  green  plain,  whose  un¬ 
broken  level  appears  doubly  desolate  after 
the  endless  ridges  of  the  “rolling  prairie” 
which  we  have  been  traversing  so  long. 
The  little  village  in  its  midst  is,  to  all  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  an  exact  copy  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors  ;  but  my  first  glance  tells  me  that 
there  is  something  wrong. 

The  streets  are  unwontedly  silent  and  de¬ 
serted.  The  few  faces  visible  wear  a  set- 

1  This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  passport,  being 
merely  a  kind  of  official  voucher,  required  to  get 
post-horses. 
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tied  gloom  •which  contrasts  weirdly  with  the 
careless,  boyish  merriment  usually  seen 
upon  them.  Even  the  postmaster  himself 
appears  moody  and  abstracted,  copying  my 
pass  in  a  dead  silence  most  unnatural  in 
one  of  his  garrulous  race,  with  whom  ten 
minutes’  chat  with  a  passing  traveler  sup¬ 
plies  the  place  of  both  letter  and  newspa¬ 
per.  My  new  driver,  too,  takes  his  seat 
without  a  word;  and  this  universal  gloom, 
together  with  the  unnatural  emptiness  of 
the  streets  and  the  dreary  plague-stricken 
look  of  the  whole  village,  recalls  to  me  with 
ghastly  vividness  the  aspect  of  Central  Russia 
during  the  destroying  sweep  of  the  cholera 
in  1871. 

But  here  the  calamity  is  of  another  kind. 
Just  as  we  get  clear  of  the  village  the  plaint¬ 
ive  music  of  a  Russian  hymn  comes  floating 
upon  the  still  air,  and  I  see  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  a  crowd  of  peasants  mov¬ 
ing  in  slow  procession,  and  in  their  midst 
the  long  dark  robe  and  flowing  hair  of  a  na¬ 
tive  priest,  with  the  crucifix  glittering  in  his 
uplifted  hands. 

“  What ’s  all  this  ?  ”  ask  I. 

“We’re  praying  for  rain,”  answers  my 
driver,  in  the  dull,  weary  voice  of  a  man 
without  hope ;  “  but  it  never  comes.  God 
is  angry  with  us  and  we  must  just  suffer. 
What  is  to  be,  will  be.”1 

“  Are  you  fearing  for  the  harvest,  then  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  master  1  how  can  we  help  fearing 
for  it?  Twice  already  our  crops  have  failed, 
and  now,  this  third  time,  there ’s  been  no 
rain  for  weeks  together  and  the  ground  is 
as  hard  as  iron.  If  the  harvest  fails  again 
this  year,  God  help  us  all  1  ” 


And  then,  in  a  few  simple,  touching  words 
he  tells  the  dismal  story.  Two  bad  harvests 
in  succession ;  seed-corn  growing  dear — 
dearer  still — and  at  length  failing  altogether ; 
food  purchased  at  exorbitant  rates  from  the 
harpies  who  are  never  wanting  to  fatten 
upon  the  misery  of  provincial  Russia ;  men 
scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
in  quest  of  work  to  keep  them  from  dying 
of  hunger ;  wives  and  children  starving  by 
inches  at  home  ;  long  weeks  of  grinding  mis¬ 
ery,  sinking  at  length  into  the  apathy  of  des¬ 
pair.  And  all  the  while  he  is  speaking  the 
mournful  cadence  of  the  “  people’s  prayer  ” 
rises  and  falls  like  the  moan  of  a  distant  sea, 
and  the  poor  creatures  turn  their  longing  eyes 
to  the  clear,  bright,  merciless  sky  that  looks 
down  upon  them  as  if  in  mockery. 

I  would  gladly  say  a  word  of  comfort  to 
him  if  I  did  but  know  how  ;  but  there  are 
calamities  in  the  presence  of  which  conso¬ 
lation  is  dumb.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to 
give  him  a  compassionate  shake  of  the  hand 
and  a  few  silver  pieces,  which  the  poor  fel¬ 
low  receives  gratefully,  but  with  a  settled 
despair  in  his  face  that  is  pitiable  to  see. 
And  so  I  leave  him. 

Sadder  spectacle  no  heart  could  conceive ; 
and  any  one  who  had  seen  it  might  well 
have  prayed,  as  I  did,  for  the  coming  of  that 
time  when  sound  knowledge  and  true  relig¬ 
ion  shall  go  hand-in-hand  among  these 
brave,  simple  souls,  teaching  them  to  com¬ 
bat  the  destroyer  with  other  weapons  than 
the  childish  mummeries  of  Slavonian  super¬ 
stition. 

David  Ker. 


SWEET-BRIER. 

Rose,  with  a  fragrance  diffused, 

Of  crushed  gums  and  spicery  bruised, 
Through  petal  and  stem  and  leaf, — 
Thou  art  as  the  presence  of  one 
Through  deep  glens  of  Paradise  gone, 
Far  beyond  reach  of  my  grief. 


l  The  Turk  himself  is  not  a  more  confirmed  fatalist  than  the  Russian.  The  words,  “  It  was  so  written  for 
me  at  my  birth,”  are  forever  in  the  latter’s  mouth. 
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Thy  soft  lamp  illumines  the  dell ; 

The  gray  granite  smiles  in  thy  spell, 

Pink  torch  of  the  brown  pasture’s  gloom. 

Thy  lithe  boughs,  that  gracefully  sway, 

Thy  delicate  odors,  to-day 
Restore  me  her  womanly  bloom. 

Wild  buds  awoke  under  her  hand  ; 

Rare  blossoms  would  rise  and  expand 
In  the  hea'ven  of  her  eyes’  blessed  blue; 

And  her  heart  and  her  being  were  flowers 
That  lit  up  the  desolate  hours 
And,  storm-beaten,  lovelier  grew. 

Spirit,  that  madest  earth  sweet, 

Across  barren  hillsides  my  feet 

Go  seeking  thee,  missing  thee  still ; 

Yet  thy  love  in  my  life  doth  remain 
A  perfume  that  pierces  to  pain, — 

A  memory,  a  pathos,  a  thrill. 

If  a  blossom  from  heaven  could  lean, 

A  rose-blush,  a  glory  of  green, 

Trailing  over  the  blank  wall  of  death, 

I  think  it  would  bring  back  to  me 
A  waft  of  fresh  woodlands,  and  thee, — 

Sweet-Brier,  her  soul  in  thy  breath  ! 

Lucy  Larcom. 


THE  SHADED  POOL. 

My  friend,  who  loves  the  minstrels  of  the  air, 

Places  in  shadow  for  them  such  a  pool 
As  birds  most  love,  under  green  branches,  where 
They  find  its  waters  clear,  and  fresh,  and  cool : 

Nor  know  I  whence  she  learned  it,  in  what  school 
Of  hard  affliction  or  of  feverish  care, 

That  thus  she  answers  the  unspoken  prayer 
Of  God’s  parched  creatures  by  His  golden  rule. 

But  thou  that  hearest,  unto  thee  I  say  : 

Take  thou  good  heed  of  poets,  as  they  pass 
Bright  with  the  dawn  of  fame,  or  sad  and  gray 
With  fading  hopes  and  thirst  of  soul — Alas  1 
Thou  knowest  not  the  gladness  of  the  day 

Which  shows  some  sweet  pool  in  the  shady  grass  1 

Samuel  IF.  Duffield. 


THE  STILL  HOUR 


“How,  0  Lord,  shall  we  follow  Thee?” 

I  heard  one  sadly  say; 

“Whither  Thou  goest  we  cannot  see; 
How  can  we  know  the  way?” 

“  I  am  the  way,”  the  Shepherd  said; 
“He  that  dwelleth  in  love 
Dwelleth  in  me,  and  shall  he  led 
Safe  to  the  fold  above.” 


That  old  Catholic  woman,  of  whom  Mr.  Ste¬ 
venson  tells  in  his  “Travels  with  a  Donkey,” 
who  said  to  him  that  there  was  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  Protestants  and  Catholics  “save  that 
‘  wrong  was  more  wrong  for  the  Catholic  ’  who 
had  more  light  and  guidance,”  came  very  near 
telling  a  most  important  truth.  That  was  all  the 
difference  that  the  good  old  saint  herself  knew, 
and  if  there  were  other  distinctions  whose  im¬ 
port  she  did  not  quite  grasp,  who  shall  deny  that 
she  clearly  stated  the  only  lawful  claim  that  one 
religion  can  have  for  pre-eminence  over  another. 
If  my  neighbor’s  religion  makes  “  wrong  more 
wrong”  and  right  more  right  for  him  than  my 
religion  does  for  me,  then  his  religion  is  for  him 
a  better  religion  than  mine  is  for  me.  A  religion 
that  does  not  deepen  the  moral  convictions  and 
strengthen  the  moral  purposes  is  good  for  noth¬ 
ing;  and  all  religions  are  to  be  valued  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  bring  forth  in  their  votaries  this 
fruit. 


“  Evert  one  of  us  must  give  account  for  him¬ 
self  unto  God;”  hut  “none  of  us  liveth  to 
himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.”  The 
responsibilities  of  character  are  utterly  personal ; 
yet  the  man  who  undertakes  to  keep  his  religion 
all  to  himself  will  speedily  find  that  he  has  none 
to  keep.  In  one  sense  no  one  can  share  your  re¬ 
ligious  life  with  you;  in  another  sense  you  can 
have  no  religious  life  if  you  do  not  share  it  with 
others.  For  judgment  we  stand  alone;  for  work, 
for  prayer,  for  consolation,  for  growth  we  stand 
related  in  a  thousand  ways  to  those  who  are 
round  about  us. 


What  law  is  that  from  which  one  jot  or  tittle 
shall  not  pass  until  the  whole  be  fulfilled  ?  It  is 
not,  surely,  the  Levitical  law,  for  many  of  the 
enactments  of  that  law  had  often,  by  the  divine 
approval,  been  disregarded  before  Christ  came 
to  earth.  The  law  expressly  forbade  the  Jews  to 


have  any  dealings  with  the  Moabites;  no  member 
of  that  nation  was  ever  to  be  admitted  to  “the 
congregation  of  the  Lord.”  The  statute  ran, 
“  Thou  slialt  not  seek  their  peace  nor  their  pros¬ 
perity  all  thy  days  forever.”  Yet  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  with  the  blessing  of  all  the  elders,  in 
the  gates  of  Bethlehem,  was  married  to  the  chief 
man  of  the  city,  and  became  the  ancestress  of 
David  and  of  “  David’s  greater  Son.”  What  di¬ 
vine  honor  is  here  put  upon  the  disobedience  of 
this  law  !  The  history  has  many  other  instances 
of  such  authorized  deviations  from  the  letter  of 
the  statutes.  And  when  Christ  came  he  expressly 
set  aside  several  of  these  statutes  as  obstructive 
and  misleading.  “  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 

been  said  of  them  of  old  time . but  I 

say  unto  you,”  is  the  formula  with  which  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  repeals  certain  of  the  Levitical  laws.  It 
is  not,  then,  these  specific  commandments  of  the 
old  legislation  that  are  to  be  literally  enforced. 
The  only  law  that  is  irrepealable  is  the  law  of 
love.  That  law  cannot  change;  that  law  must  be 
fulfilled.  And  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  this 
is  not  really  a  part  of  God’s  law,  whether  it  be 
found  in  the  Pentateuch  or  in  the  Koran.  “If 
there  is  anything,”  says  Dr.  Mozley,  “  which  goes 
a  certain  way  but  not  the  whole  way — as  in  the 
imperfect  law  of  marriage,  in  the  imperfect  law 
of  love,  in  a  law  of  retaliation— it  is  assumed  [iu 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount]  that  the  essence  of  the 
law  is  not  all  this.”  The  only  law  that  cannot 
fail  is  the  perfect  law  of  love. 


“  An  impersonal  faith,”  says  Mr.  Alcott,  “  will 
not  satisfy.  A  personal  Mediator,  uniting  the 
human  and  the  divine,  alone  suffices.  Only  as 
the  Word  becomes  incarnate  is  the  religious  sen¬ 
timent  fairly  addressed,  the  revelation  cordial 
and  complete.”  Surely  this  is  wholly  true.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  moral  qualities  ex¬ 
cept  as  inhering  in  a  person ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  love  or  to  confide  in  any  being  that  does  not 
possess  moral  qualities.  You  may  believe  a  fact, 
but  you  can  have  faith  only  in  a  person  ;  you 
may  admire  a  law  but  you  can  love  only  a  per¬ 
son.  An  impersonal  religious  faith  is  therefore 
a  solecism. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  “  History  of 
European  Morals,”  more  than  once  quoted,  are 
worthy  of  being  placed  on  record  in  many  places 
by  those  who  serve  and  honor  Jesus  Christ  as 
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their  Lord.  “  It  has  been  reserved  for  Christian¬ 
ity,”  says  this  historian,  “  to  present  the  world  an 
ideal  character  which,  through  all  the  changes  of 
eighteen  centuries,  has  filled  the  hearts  of  men 
with  an  impassioned  love ;  has  shown  itself  capa¬ 
ble  of  acting  on  all  ages,  nations,  temperaments 
and  conditions ;  has  not  only  been  the  highest 
pattern  of  virtue,  but  the  highest  incentive  to  its 
practice,  and  has  exercised  so  deep  an  influence 
that  it  may  he  truly  said  that  the  simple  record 
of  three  short  years  of  active  life  has  done  more 
to  regenerate  and  soften  mankind  than  all  the  dis¬ 
quisitions  of  philosophers  and  all  the  exhortations 
of  moralists.  It  has  indeed  been  the  well-spring 
of  whatever  is  best  and  purest  in  the  Christian 
life.  Amid  all  the  sin  and  failings,  amid  all  the 
priestcraft  and  persecution  and  fanaticism  that 
have  defaced  the  church,  it  has  preserved  in  the 
character  and  example  of  its  Founder  an  endur¬ 
ing  principle  of  regeneration.”  If  all  these 
things  are  true  Paul  was  not  astray  when  he  said 
that  he  was  willing  to  count  all  things  but  loss 
that  he  might  know  Jesus  Christ.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  him  that  Paul  craved,  the  knowledge 
that  springs  from  loving  friendship  and  faithful 
following,  will  bring  to  any  man  as  it  has  brought 
to  all  the  world  more  of  mental  culture  and  of 
moral  uplifting  “than  all  the  disquisitions  of 
philosophers  and  all  the  exhortations  of  moral¬ 
ists.” 


“Not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,”  says 
Paul,  “hut  clothed  upon;  that  mortality  might 
be  swallowed  up  of  life.”  It  is  a  thought  that 
has  stirred  in  the  breast  of  many  a  devout  disci¬ 
ple.  No  man  wants  to  he  divested  of  his  person¬ 
ality,  nor  of  the  form  which  limits  and  reveals 
it.  When  this  earthly  house  of  his  tabernacle  is 
dissolved  he  does  not  wish  to  be  a  vagrant  sprite 
in  the  eternal  spaces ;  he  longs  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  his  house  which  is  from  heaven.  So  Ten¬ 
nyson  sings : 

“  That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 

Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 
Kemerging  in  the  general  Soul 

“Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet: 

Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside, 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet.” 


“  Let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of.”  But 
how  can  you  help  it,  Paul  ?  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  will  speak  evil  of  your  good ;  who  are 
hound  to  misunderstand  you  and  misrepresent 
you,  and  make  scandal  of  your  best  endeavors. 
Men  will  tell  lids  about  you;  they  will  put  bad 
constructions  upon  your  truest  and  wisest  words; 
prejudice,  bigotry,  partisanship  will  find  occa¬ 
sions  enough  of  turning  your  good  into  evil.  You 


yourself,  O  brave  apostle,  suffered  in  this  way, 
over  and  over  again.  Was  not  your  good  evil 
spoken  of  ?  And  was  it  otherwise  with  your 
Master?  What  is  that  beatitude  which  he  has 
left  us  ?  “  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile 
you  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner 
of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake.”  But,  of 
course,  we  understand  your  meaning.  You  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  never  let  our  good  he 
evil  spoken  of,  for  that  will  be  beyond  our  power 
so  long  as  there  are  bigots  and  liars  in  the  world  ; 
you  mean  that  we  should  take  care  never  to  give 
occasion  to  such  people  to  speak  evil  of  us;  you 
mean  that  we  should  seek  to  commend  our  conduct 
to  every  man’s  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,  so 
that  no  man  can  speak  evil  of  us  unless  he  does 
so  wilfully  and  maliciously.  That  we  will  try  to 
do.  And  we  will  try  also  to  remember  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  blessed  when  the  bigots  and  the 
liars  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  us  falsely, 
though  that  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  believe. 


How  much  easier  it  is  to  dogmatize  than  to 
worship?  How  ready  are  we  all  to  seize  upon 
the  theological  bearings  of  a  verse  of  one  of 
Paul’s  epistles,  forgetting  its  spiritual  meaning  ! 
Take  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter 
of  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  —  a  passage  which 
fairly  thrills  with  emotion  ;  a  passage  utterly 
lyrical  and  devotional — and  yet  how  few  people 
ever  find  anything  more  in  it  than  an  occasion 
for  a  dispute  over  the  doctrine  of  decrees.  This 
passage  has  but  just  been  studied  as  the  lesson  in 
thousands  of  Sunday-schools;  if  a  complete  rec¬ 
ord  of  all  the  words  that  were  said  about  it  on 
that  Sunday  could  be  written,  we  imagine  that  it 
would  be  dreary  and  discouraging  reading.  If 
we  could  only  put  ourselves  in  Paul’s  place  and 
catch  the  spirit  that  uttered  itself  through  these 
fervid  words  of  his,  we  should  soon  stop  quarrel¬ 
ing  over  predestination  and  free  will. 


Who  shall  teach  us  the  safe  medium  between 
fretfulness  and  apathy;  between  the  eagerness 
that  never  rests,  and  the  sluggishness  that  never 
wakes.  Complete  resignation  is  not  an  unmixed 
good,  for  there  are  some  things  to  which  we 
ought  not  to  he  resigned,  some  mischiefs  that  we 
ought  to  mend  and  not  tolerate.  We  have  seen 
men  who  were  too  well  contented  ;  there  is  a 
divine  discontent  that  ought  sometimes  to  invade 
and  stir  us  all.  Others  again  are  always  push¬ 
ing,  fuming,  straining  to  achieve  the  impossible, 
to  conquer  the  invincible;  they  never  know  the 
meaning  of  quiet  or  repose.  Somewhere  be¬ 
tween  these  extremes  of  stress  and  stagnation 
there  is  a  golden  mean  in  which  the  divine  im¬ 
patience  never  degenerates  into  the  human  rest¬ 
lessness,  and  the  stupor  of  sinful  sloth  gives 
place  to  the  peace  of  God. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


THE  COLLEGES  AND  PUBLIC  MORALS. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  Sunday  Afternoon 
the  annual  crop  of  diplomas  has  been  harvested 
and  some  thousands  of  graduates  from  High 
Schools  and  Seminaries  and  Colleges  have  fin¬ 
ished  the  period  of  preparation  and  gone  forward 
to  the  serious  work  of  life.  The  festivals  of  the 
schools  have  been  attended,  as  usual,  by  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  sympathizing  throngs,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  filled  with  glowing  reports,  the 
perennial  panegyrics  have  been  pronounced,  and 
the  callow  alumni  and  alumnae  have  gone  home 
to  see  what  kind  of  work  they  can  do  with  the 
tools  that  they  have  spent  so  many  years  in  fash¬ 
ioning  and  furbishing. 

Those  who  have  learned  to  reflect  are  led  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  sober  thinking,  as  they  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  festivities.  Beyond  a  doubt 
these  young  people  now  going  forth  from  the 
schools  ought  to  be  the  leaders  of  society,  the 
rulers  of  the  state.  But  will  they  be  ?  It  is  for 
this  that  they  have  been  trained,  and  if  they  do 
not  achieve  this,  wisdom  will  not  be  justified  of 
her  children;  yet  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  many  of  them  through  indolence  or  fas¬ 
tidiousness  or  cowardice  will  fail  to  take  the 
rank  that  belongs  to  them.  The  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  higher  education  and  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  quite  so  close  as  it  ought  to  be ;  the 
aristocracy  of  learning  do  not  always  compre¬ 
hend  that  their  sort  of  nobility  more  than  any 
other  carries  with  it  sacred  and  inalienable  obli¬ 
gations.  We  do  not  assert  that  these  graduates 
will  have  no  influence  upon  public  life;  many  of 
them  will  enter  heartily  upon  a  most  unselfish 
service  of  their  fellow  men;  we  only  say  that 
their  influence  will  be  less  direct  and  positive 
than  it  ought  to  be;  that  while  the  great  body  of 
educated  men  and  women  do  make  themselves 
felt  in  society  and  in  the  state,  their  influence  is 
only  a  fraction  of  that  which  they  are  able  to 
exert  and  bound  to  exert.  And  one  may  see  in 
the  schools  from  which  these  graduates  come, 
some  causes  for  their  failure  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  the  highest  public  interests. 

In  many  of  these  schools  the  things  that  are 
least,  as  dress  and  external  display,  are  allowed 
too  large  a  place.  The  spectator  at  the  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises  is  often  struck  with  the 


elaborate  wardrobes  of  the  principal  performers. 
Many  a  “sweet  girl  graduate”  spends  more 
time  and  thought  upon  her  Commencement  gown 
than  upon  her  Commencement  essay;  the  latter 
is,  all  too  plainly,  quite  a  secondary  matter.  In 
most  of  the  principal  colleges  an  unwritten  cus¬ 
tom,  which  has  almost  the  force  of  law,  requires 
every  speaker  to  appear  in  a  full  dress  suit. 
These  are  signs  of  a  state  of  things  in  the  higher 
schools  that  ought  not  to  exist.  Learning  is  pro¬ 
faned  when  it  is  thus  dragged  at  the  heels  of 
fashion  and  made  the  bond  slave  of  style.  The 
young  men  and  women  who  get  their  education 
in  an  atmosphere  where  such  sentiments  prevail 
are  not  likely  to  be  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
obligations  of  a  self-denying  public  service.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  schools  are  not  to  blame  for 
this  state  of  things  ;  that  this  devotion  to  ex¬ 
ternals  is  not  taught  in  the  schools,  but  learned 
outside  of  them,  and  that  the  school  authorities 
cannot  meddle  too  much  with  the  personal  habits 
of  pupils.  All  this  is  true;  yet  it  would  seem 
that  some  restrictions  might  well  be  laid  upon 
the  display  which  often  accompanies  these  festi¬ 
vals.  If  in  all  the  public  exercises  of  the  Col¬ 
leges  and  Seminaries  a  severe  simplicity  in  dress 
were  required,  and  all  profuse  and  expensive 
decorations  were  forbidden,  a  great  point  would 
be  gained.  It  might  be  well  to  adopt  the  fashion 
of  the  English  Universities  and  prescribe  a  regu¬ 
lation  robe  to  be  worn  at  public  performances. 
The  prohibition  of  the  vulgar  ostentation  that  is 
now  so  often  seen  in  the  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises  would  react  healthily  upon  all  the  habits  of 
the  students,  and  would  tend  to  correct  that  friv¬ 
olous  superficiality  which  weakens  the  influence 
of  the  educated  classes. 

Another  unpleasant  symptom  which  is  ob¬ 
served  at  all  the  Commencement  performances  is 
the  exaggeration  in  which  people  who  take  part 
in  them  are  wont  to  indulge.  This  is  the  fault, 
not  so  much  of  the  teachers  or  the  students,  as 
of  the  visitors,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  prone  to 
eulogy.  The  words  of  those  who  speak  on  these 
occasions  are  seldom  weighed  ;  glorification  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  As  often  as  the  students 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  outside  world 
during  their  college  course,  they  are  made  to  feel 
that  the  outside  world  is  an  inflated  and  unreal 
world;  and  that  discrimination  and  sincerity  are 
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not  among  the  virtues  that  it  cherishes.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  are  occasions  of  festivity,  and 
that  fault-finding  on  such  occasions  is  an  ungra¬ 
cious  business.  But  they  are  not  altogether  oc¬ 
casions  of  festivity;  they -are  times  also  for  the 
consideration  of  important  public  interests;  and 
such  discussions  call  not  merely  for  words  of 
laudation,  but  for  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

The  matters  to  which  we  have  referred  are, 
however,  of  small  consequence,  when  compared 
with  one  great  fault  to  which  most  of  the  col¬ 
leges  are  addicted.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
rich  rascals  who  give  them  money  are  petted  and 
flattered ;  that  they  have  the  highest  seats  in  the 
synagogues  and  the  chief  rooms  at  the  feasts; 
that  doctors  of  divinity  and  professors  of  moral 
philosophy  make  haste  to  do  them  reverence. 
One  of  the  graduates  in  a  commencement  speech 
the  other  day  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  no¬ 
torious  Fisk,  Junior,  would  have  atoned  for  all 
his  crimes,  if  he  had  lived,  by  liberally  endow¬ 
ing  some  College  or  Theological  Seminary.  The 
cynicism  has  quite  too  substantial  a  basis. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  the  money  of  a 
rascal  is  just  as  good  as  the  money  of  a  saint, 
and  that  the  colleges  would  not  be  justified  in 
refusing  the  good  gifts  of  bad  men.  But  if,  in 
accepting  his  gifts,  the  college  commits  itself  to 
a  recognition  and  an  apparent  endorsement  of 
the  man,  then  the  college  pays  too  large  a  price 
for  its  money.  This  is  what  the  rascal  wants; 
this  is  what  he  expects  to  purchase  with  what  he 
calls  his  donations  ;  if  he  gets  it,  the  college 
makes  a  bad  bargain,  and  the  students  who  look 
on  and  see  the  transaction  consummated  do  not 
reap  much  profit  in  the  observation.  The  lesson 
which  it  teaches  them  is  that  no  man  needs  to 
lose  caste  on  account  of  villainy,  provided  he 
makes  money  by  his  villainy ;  that  the  freebooter 
who  will  dispense  his  plunder  judiciously  may 
walk  through  the  world  in  state,  with  a  divine 
for  his  escort  on  the  one  side  and  a  professor  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  a  good  lesson  for  the  College 
student  to  learn ;  and  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  opportunities  of  learning  it  furnishes  one 
reason  why  college  graduates  do  not  exert  a 
more  positive  influence  in  behalf  of  public  mor¬ 
ality. 


REBELS  AND  REPROBATES. 

It  is  often  assumed  in  political  discussions  that 
every  rebel  in  the  late  civil  war  was  a  reprobate; 
that  the  fact  of  rebellion  is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  moral  obliquity.  Every  intelligent  man  who 
was  found  fighting  of  his  own  accord  in  the 
armies  of  the  Confederacy  must  have  been  a 
false  and  wicked  man.  This  theory  is  accepted 
by  many  honest  persons  at  the  North,  and  is  dil¬ 
igently  disseminated  by  many  others  who  care 
less  for  justice  than  for  political  success. 


So  long  as  such  opinions  prevail  at  the  North 
it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  real  and  last¬ 
ing  peace  between  the  two  sections.  If  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  North  believe  the  people  of  the  South 
to  be  a  mass  of  perjured  traitors,  who  have 
proved  themselves  false  to  the  highest  obliga¬ 
tions,  they  cannot  treat  them  with  respect  or  be¬ 
stow  upon  them  their  confidence.  Every  move¬ 
ment  at  the  South  will  be  regarded  with  suspi¬ 
cion;  every  profession  of  loyalty  will  be  listened 
to  with  sneers,  and  every  political  campaign,  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  two  sections  collide, 
will  be  the  occasion  of  an  outburst  of  taunts  and 
reproaches  on  account  of  the  ancient  perfidy. 

If  the  people  of  the  South  are  as  base  as  many 
northern  politicians  are  trying  to  make  out,  it 
was  a  great  mistake  ever  to  resist  the  dissolution 
of  the  union.  Why  should  we  wish  to  have  any 
political  relations  whatever  with  a  people  who 
have  proved  themselves  destitute  of  honor  and 
fidelity  ?  If  this  is  their  true  character  we  ought 
either  to  have  welcomed  secession,  or  else  to 
have  subjugated  or  exterminated  them.  The  re¬ 
storation  of  political  rights  to  such  a  people  as 
some  northern  statesmen  now  represent  the 
southern  people  to  have  been,  was  a  gigantic 
blunder.  If  they  were  all  such  perjured  scoun¬ 
drels  as  you  now  say,  gentlemen,  and  if  you  knew 
it  all  the  -while,  as  you  now  say  you  did,  why  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  holy  did  you  ever  give 
them  back  the  suffrage  ?  Why  did  you  not  ban¬ 
ish  or  disfranchise  the  whole  race  forever,  as  soon 
as  they  laid  down  their  arms  ?  If  rebellion  was 
the  sin  that  you  now  represent  it  to  be;  if  it 
was  a  proof  of  utter  moral  depravity;  if  it  so 
blackened  a  man’s  character  as  to  render  him  un¬ 
fit  to  be  honored  or  trusted  by  his  fellow-citizens 
forever  after,  what  right  had  you  to  clothe  that 
man  with  political  power  ? 

The  fact  is  that  rebellion  was  not,  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  southern  people,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  a  sin.  To  have  been  a  volun¬ 
teer  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  fighting 
against  the  union  is  not  a  proof  of  moral  obliquity. 
Multitudes  of  the  intelligent  men  who  were  in 
those  armies  were  as  upright,  as  conscientious,  as 
honorable  as  any  of  the  men  against  whom  they 
fought.  Neither  were  they  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  word  traitors ;  on  the  contrary  they  would 
have  been  traitors  if  they  had  not  been  just 
where  they  were. 

The  prevalent  political  doctrine  at  the  South 
before  the  war  was  the  doctrine  of  State  Sover¬ 
eignty,  as  the  prevalent  doctrine  at  the  North 
was  the  doctrine  of  Nationality.  There  were  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  national  supremacy  at  the  South, 
as  there  were  believers  in  state  rights  at  the 
North,  but  these  w-ere  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  The  great  majority  of  the  educated  south¬ 
erners  held  the  theory  of  State  Sovereignty. 
They  regarded  the  Government  as  only  a  confed- 
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eration  of  sovereign  states,  and  they  thought  that 
each  state  had  the  right  to  withdraw  at  pleasure 
from  the  confederation.  The  northern  man 
thought  that  his  supreme  allegiance  was  due  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  southern 
man  gave  in  his  allegiance  to  his  own  state.  The 
northern  man,  when  he  was  in  Europe,  called 
himself  an  American ;  the  southern  man  called 
himself  a  Virginian,  or  a  South  Carolinian,  or  a 
Georgian.  This  was  not  merely  the  dictate  of 
local  pride,  it  was  the  language  of  the  deepest 
political  conviction.  From  their  earliest  years 
the  southerners  of  this  generation  had  been 
taught  this  doctrine,  and  they  believed  it  just  as 
heartily  as  the  northern  people  believed  the  op¬ 
posite  doctrine.  Those  of  them  who  took  the 
oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  took  it  understanding  that  the  oath  was 
only  binding  while  their  states  remained  in  the 
Union ;  and  that  when  their  states  withdrew  from 
the  Union  they  would  no  longer  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Holding  this  political  theory  they  came  to  the 
question  of  secession.  Some  of  them  were  in 
favor  of  secession.  They  thought  it  would  be 
both  right  and  expedient.  Some  of  them  were 
opposed  to  it,  not  because  they  doubted  that  their 
States  had  the  right  to  secede,  but  because  they 
deemed  it  a  foolish  and  injurious  policy.  But 
when  by  a  formal  vote  of  its  Legislature  his 
State  had  seceded  from  the  Union,  the  southern 
man  had  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  where  his 
allegiance  was  due.  Stonewall  Jackson  was  a 
citizen  of  Virginia;  he  was  opposed  to  secession; 
but  when  Virginia  had  seceded,  he  was  still  a 
citizen  of  Virginia  and  he  was  no  longer  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  it  was  to  the  Old  Dominion 
that  his  supreme  loyalty  was  pledged,  and  when 
the  Old  Dominion  declared  war  against  the 
United  States  and  called  him  into  the  field,  it 
was  loyalty  and  not  treachery  that  made  him 
gird  on  the  sword  and  rush  to  her  defense. 

A  great  multitude  of  the  people  of  the  South — 
the  educated  people,  the  leaders  of  opinion — 
were  in  the  same  case.  They  were  not,  con¬ 
sciously,  traitors  to  their  country ;  their  country 
was  their  State;  it  was  to  this  that  they  had  al¬ 
ways  been  taught  to  pay  their  highest  allegiance; 
and  they  followed  their  convictions,  as  brave 
men  should. 

If  the  northern  man,  who  believed  in  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  National  Government,  had  done 
the  things  that  the  southern  man  did,  the  north¬ 
ern  man  would  have  been  a  traitor ;  but  he  ought 
to  remember  that  the  southern  man’s  funda¬ 
mental  theories  of  the  Government  were  wholly 
unlike  his  own,  and  that  the  southern  man’s  acts 
must  be  judged  by  a  reference  to  the  political 
principles  which  he  honestly  held.  But  for  this 
pestilent  doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty,  the  war 
could  not  have  occurred.  That  doctrine  the  war 


uprooted;  it  is  settled  now  that  this  is  a  nation, 
and  not  a  confederation,  and  the  obligations  of 
loyalty  must  henceforth  be  understood  in  the 
northern  and  not  in  the  southern  sense.  But 
they  were  not  so  understood  at  the  South  before 
the  war,  and  therefore  the  fact  of  rebellion  is  not 
a  proof  of  moral  depravity. 

The  readers  of  Sunday  Afternoon  will  par¬ 
don  a  discussion  which  savors  of  the  primer.  We 
have  thought  it  worth  while,  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  to  devote  a  little  space  to  such  a  study  of 
the  question.  From  a  failure  to  comprehend  these 
elementary  principles,  many  northern  people 
judge  their  southern  brethren  harshly  and  un¬ 
justly.  It  is  now  more  than  fourteen  years  since 
the  last  battle  of  the  war  was  fought,  and  it 
would  seem  that  by  this  time  there  ought  to  be 
some  approach  to  harmony  between  the  sections. 
The  politicians  will  do  their  best  to  prevent  this, 
of  course,  so  long  as  they  can  gain  anything  by 
keeping  up  the  quarrel;  but  the  northern  people 
at  large  do  not  mean  to  be  unjust,  and  many  of 
their  harsh  words  would  be  withdrawn  if  they 
could  put  themselves  in  the  places  of  the  southern 
people  and  understand  all  the  motives  that  influ¬ 
enced  them  in  the  great  civil  war.  We  ought  to 
be  able  to  see  that  the  people  of  the  South  did 
not  forfeit  their  own  honor  nor  our  respect  by 
their  rebellion  against  the  United  States;  that  it 
is  unjust  to  taunt  them  with  treachery  on  that 
account;  and  that  it  is  asking  too  much  to  de¬ 
mand  of  them  that  they  grovel  at  our  feet  as 
conscious  miscreants  whenever  the  war  is  men¬ 
tioned.  If  we  are  to  live  together  as  one  people, 
it  is  high  time  for  both  sides  to  cease  from  unjust 
reproaches,  and  to  study  with  all  diligence  the 
things  which  make  for  peace. 


THE  LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE. 

Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  find 
their  enterprise  much  less  perilous  now  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  dangers  of  the  sea  have  always 
been  thickest  along  the  shore ;  mid-ocean  is  safer 
than  the  coast  in  a  storm;  and  the  wonderful 
provisions  that  have  been  made  all  along  our 
coasts  for  the  protection  of  ships  and  the  rescue 
of  the  shipwrecked  are  among  the  clearest  signs 
of  Christian  civilization.  Once  the  mariner,  sail¬ 
ing  in  a  storm  at  night  along  a  rocky  shore,  was 
blind  and  helpless;  he  could  not  tell  how  near 
he  might  be  to  the  breakers;  if  his  ship  were 
stranded  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
piratical  wreckers  would  pounce  upon  him,  de¬ 
stroying  his  life  and  plundering  his  treasure. 
The  coasts  were  infested  with  a  hardy  race  of 
ruffians  who  made  the  sailor’s  extremity  their 
opportunity. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  Here  and  there  along 
the  coast,  at  short  intervals,  the  friendly  light¬ 
house  shows  the  sailor  where  the  danger  is;  and 
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he  knows  that  if  his  ship  is  driven  ashore  he  is 
almost  certain  to  be  greeted  not  by  a  band  of 
murderous  wreckers,  but  by  a  company  of  gal¬ 
lant  and  skillful  men  whose  calling  it  is  to  save 
life  and  not  to  destroy  it.  % 

The  Life-Saving  Service,  as  organized  and  ad¬ 
ministered  by  our  Government,  is  one  of  the 
highest  results  of  applied  Christianity. 

Along  the  coasts  of  the  oceans  and  the  lakes 
in  the  most  dangerous  places  throughout  the 
stormy  season  of  the  year  the  life-saving  sta¬ 
tions  are  open,  in  each  of  which  a  well-drilled 
crew  of  surfmen  furnished  with  the  most  admir¬ 
able  appliances  for  their  work  of  mercy,  wait  to 
save  the  lives  and  the  property  of  those  who  are 
cast  upon  their  shores.  The  stations  number 
now  something  over  one  hundred  and  fifty;  but 
there  are  not  so  many  of  them  as  there  ought  to 
be,  for  in  some  exposed  places  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  stations  is  so  great  that  no  proper  pa¬ 
trol  of  the  coast  can  be  secured.  It  would  seem, 
also,  that  economy  is  pushed  a  little  too  far  when 
these  stations  are  closed  for  six  months  in  the 
year;  for  although  it  is  during  the  winter  months 
that  most  of  the  disasters  at  sea  occur,  yet  such 
things  are  not  unknown  in  the  summer  and  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  grudge  the  additional 
expenditure  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  to  keep  the  stations  always  manned . 

In  spite  of  these  unfortunate  limitations  the 
service  is  most  efficient.  Last  year,  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  171  vessels  were 
driven  ashore,  59  of  which  with  their  cargoes 
were  wholly  destroyed  ;  the  property  thus  im¬ 
periled  amounted  to  $2,624,735;  and  of  this  no 
less  than  $1,097,375  was  saved;  the  number  of 
lives  imperiled  was  1,557,  and  of  these  1,331 
were  saved.  Of  the  226  lives  lost  98  were  on  the 
Huron  which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina  a  few  days  before  the  life-saving  sta¬ 
tions  on  that  coast  were  opened;  and  85  on  the 
Metropolis,  on  the  same  coast,  but  in  a  locality 
where  the  stations  were  twelve  miles  apart.  The 
discovery  of  the  wreck  was  not  therefore  made 
for  some  time  after  the  vessel  struck,  and  the 
distance  from  the  station  was  so  great  as  to  cause 
much  delay  in  bringing  up  the  appliances  for  the 
rescue.  If  the  station  near  Nag’s  Head  had  been 
open  when  the  Huron  was  stranded,  and  if  there 
had  been  an  intermediate  station  where  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  struck,  it  is  likely  that  nearly  all  of  the 
lives  thus  lost  would  have  been  saved. 

During  the  previous  year  there  were  134  disas¬ 
ters,  imperiling  just  1500  lives,  of  which  but  39 
were  lost.  How  greatly  the  chances  of  escape 
from  shipwreck  along  the  coast  have  been  in¬ 
creased  by  this  service  will  he  seen  by  a  few 
figures.  When  the  service  was  re-organized  in 
1871,  it  was  stated,  again  and  again,  by  two 
members  of  Congress,  that  more  than  a  thousand 
lives  were  lost  annually  upon  the  coasts  of  New 


Jersey  and  Long  Island  alone.  No  doubt  this 
was  an  over-statement.  No  careful  account  of 
the  losses  upon  these  coasts  had  ever  been  kept; 
it  was  known,  however,  that  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  previous  to  this  time,  512  persons  had 
perished,  an  average  of  twenty-five  a  year;  and 
it  was  also  certain  that  many  more  had  been  lost 
of  whom  no  record  had  been  made.  During  the 
five  years  beginning  with  1871  only  sixteen  per¬ 
sons  were  lost  upon  this  coast,  an  average  of  but 
a  little  more  than  three  a  year.  “  In  other 
words,”  says  the  report,  “  where  twenty-five  per¬ 
sons  were  annually  lost  (and  doubtless  thrice  that 
number)  there  are  now  only  three.  Such  a  rec¬ 
ord  as  this”  the  General  Superintendent  has  a 
right  to  say,  “  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  efforts  for  the  mitigation  of  marine 
disaster.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  ;  what  are  the 
means  employed  to  secure  them  ?  At  each  of 
these  life-saving  stations  is  a  keeper  and  a  crew 
of  six  surfmen.  By  these  the  beach  is  steadily 
patrolled  at  night,  men  going  out  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  from  each  station,  until  they  meet  the 
patrols  from  the  nearest  station  on  either  side. 
Each  patrol  is  furnished  with  a  red  head-light, 
whi^h  he  burns  on  discovering  a  ship  in  danger, 
to  alarm  the  crew  at  the  station  and  give  notice 
to  the  wreck  that  relief  is  at  hand.  Then  he 
hastens  to  the  station  to  help  in  bringing  up  the 
apparatus  for  the  rescue.  A  metallic  life-boat 
and  a  small  cedar  surf-boat  are  waiting  there  to 
be  used  when  the  conditions  will  admit;  there  is 
also  a  neat  little  mortar  (the  pattern  of  which 
was  designed  by  Lieut.  Lyle,  of  the  Springfield 
Armory),  by  which  a  shot-line  may  be  sent  over 
the  wreck  if  it  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  shore.  The  line  carries  out 
a  hawser,  and  upon  that  the  people  on  board  the 
vessel  are  carried  ashore,  when  the  water  is  so 
rough  that  the  boats  cannot  be  managed  in  it. 
The  principal  conveyances  that  travel  by  the 
hawser  are  the  breeches-buoy  and  the  life-car. 
The  buoy  is  sufficiently  described  by  its  name ;  it 
is  suspended  by  a  pulley  to  the  hawser,  and  one 
person  at  a  time  is  carried  ashore  by  means  of  it. 
The  life-car  is  “  a  covered  boat,  having  a  few  air¬ 
holes  in  the  top  (these  perforations  being  made 
from  within  to  prevent,  by  their  raised  edges,  the 
water  from  readily  entering),  an  interior  capacity 
for  receiving  from  two  to  four  persons  for  its 
load  and  a  ring  at  each  end  to  which  are  at¬ 
tached  the  hauling-lines  that  enable  it  to  be 
pulled  to  and  fro  through  the  water  between  the 
shore  and  the  wreck.”  Besides  these  are  life- 
rafts,  and  cork  buoys,  and  those  life-preserving 
suits  in  which  Captain  Boyton  has  performed  so 
many  wonderful  exploits.  A  medicine-chest  con¬ 
tains  stimulants  and  restoratives,  and  the  crew 
are  thoroughly  trained  in  Howard’s  method  of 
resuscitating  the  drowned. 
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Thus  equipped  and  qualified,  the  surfmen 
hasten  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and  go  to  work 
energetically  and  systematically  to  rescue  the 
perishing.  The  courage  and  judgment  displayed 
by  these  men  are  often  wonderful;  they  are  as 
sturdy  a  set  of  heroes  as  can  he  mustered  any¬ 
where,  on  sea  or  land.  Many  a  ship  goes  ashore 
upon  our  coast  from  which  not  a  soul  would  be 
saved  but  for  them,  but  from  which,  because  of 
them,  not  a  soul  is  lost.  The  reports  of  the  work 


that  they  have  done,  made  every  year  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whose  department 
the  Bureau  belongs,  are  stirring  reading;  and 
they  make  us  feel  that  all  who  venture  upon  the 
deep,  and  all  who  anxiously  wait  on  shore  for 
news  from  the  voyagers,  owe  many  thanks  to 
Mr.  Kimball,  the  energetic  chief  of  this  Bureau, 
and  to  the  brave  and  willing  men  who  work  with 
him,  for  what  they  have  done  to  lessen  the  perils 
of  the  sea. 
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Mr.  Froude  calls  his  Life  of  Csesar  a  sketch;1 
he  might  properly  have  called  it  a  plea.  An  ad¬ 
vocate,  rather  than  a  historian,  Mr.  Froude  al¬ 
ways  is;  and,  having  taken  a  brief  for  Csesar,  he 
serves  him  as  attorneys  are  always  expected  to 
serve  their  clients ;  he  makes  out  as  good  a  case 
for  him  as  it  is  possible  to  make  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence.  Mr.  Froude  does  not  conceal  or  fabricate 
evidence;  he  brings  out  a  great  many  damaging 
facts  about  his  hero,  just  as  he  did  about  Henry 
VIII. ;  but  having  presented  the  facts  he  sets  him¬ 
self  to  work  to  make  them  tell  in  favor  of  his 
client,  or  to  break  the  force  of  such  of  them  as 
prove  intractable  to  his  purpose. 

The  mental  characteristics  of  Mr.  Froude  are 
not  unlike  those  of  our  two  American  historians, 
the  Reverend  Joel  T.  Headley  and  the  Reverend 
John  S.  C.  Abbott.  For  learning  and  penetration 
neither  of  these  writers  can  he  compared  with 
him,  of  course;  but  in  their  habit  of  hero-worship 
they  are  worthy  to  be  named  along  with  him ; 
the  two  Napoleons  and  Frederick  the  Great  have 
received  at  their  hands  treatment  analogous  to 
that  which  Mr.  Froude  accords  to  the  second  of 
the  Tudors  and  to  the  first  of  the  Caesars. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  partial  a  portraiture 
should  have  been  so  vividly  and  entertainingly 
presented;  it  is  likely  to  be  read  and  it  is  sure  to 
mislead.  The  boys  and  girls  who  are  studying 
the  Commentaries  of  Caesar  and  the  Histories  of 
Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius,  and  the  Orations 
and  Letters  of  Cicero  will  find  this  sketch  inter¬ 
esting  and  in  many  respects  helpful ;  it  will  throw 
a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  pages  of  these  famil¬ 
iar  classics;  but  inexperienced  readers  will  need 
to  be  put  on  their  guard  against  too  confidingly 
accepting  Mr.  Froude’s  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Csesar,  and  especially  against  his  depreciation 
of  some  of  Caesar's  contemporaries  and  rivals,  to 
whom  in  his  eagerness  to  serve  his  hero  he  does 
scant  justice. 

'Csesar:  A  Sketch.  By  James  Anthony  Froude. 
New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 


After  all  has  been  said,  however,  it  remains 
true  that  Julius  Caesar  was  a  wonderful  man,  and 
that  the  student  who  magnifies  his  achievements 
may  claim  some  indulgence  for  his  enthusiasm. 
Mommsen  is  scarcely  less  ardent  than  Froude  in 
his  appreciation  of  this  great  Roman. 

The  sketch  begins  with  the  days  of  the  Gracchi, 
and  the  social  and  political  conditions  that  led  to 
the  downfall  of  the  Republic  are  rapidly  but 
strongly  pictured.  Into  the  politics  of  this  tu¬ 
multuous  and  dissolute  period  Csesar  entered 
when  a  mere  boy ;  and  the  steadiness  and  pru¬ 
dence  with  which  he  bore  himself  through  it  all 
show  the  strength  of  his  character.  Csesar  was 
great  in  more  directions  than  almost  any  other 
man  of  history;  he  was  a  great  general,  a  great 
lawgiver,  a  great  politician,  a  great  writer  and  an 
orator  of  no  mean  quality.  Mr.  Froude  does  not 
make  him  a  saint.  He  owns  that  he  sometimes 
resorted  to  bribery,  but  that,  in  him,  seems  to 
have  been  a  venial  fault:  “If  Curio  was  pur¬ 
chasable,  Csesar  would  not  have  hesitated  to  buy 
him.  His  habit  was  to  take  facts  as  they  were, 
and  when  satisfied  that  his  object  was  just  to  go 
the  readiest  way  to  it.”  His  unscrupulousness 
in  the  use  of  instruments  Mr.  Froude  is  inclined 
to  regard  as  a  proof  of  his  great  ability.  His 
readiness  to  profit  by  the  operations  of  the  man 
who  had  sought  the  dishonor  of  his  household  is 
narrated  without  any  sign  of  repugnance  on  the 
part  of  the  historian. 

Cicero  fares  hardly  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Froude, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  exhibition  of  him 
made  in  his  own  letters  does  not  elicit  our  admir¬ 
ation.  Pompey,  too,  becomes  less  illustrious  as 
this  story  proceeds;  Brutus  stands  before  us  as  a 
perjured  conspirator,  Cato  is  a  jealous  scold, 
and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  shadows 
enough  are  thrown  upon  the  characters  of  his 
contemporaries  to  exhibit  the  character  of  Caesar 
in  a  very  strong  light. 

Some  of  the  great  events  of  this  history  are 
described  with  much  power.  The  career  of 
Sylla,  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  return  of 
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Caesar  from  Gaul,  the  campaign  in  Greece  with 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  the  final  tragedy  of 
the  assassination,  are  skillfully  narrated. 

Mr.  Froude  seems  in  his  first  chapter  to  have 
a  political  object  in  view.  The  parallel  which  he 
dravrs  between  the  condition  of  the  Roman  W'orld 
in  the  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  civilized  world  is  a 
striking  one — more  striking,  perhaps,  than  accu¬ 
rate.  But  a  strong  likeness  exists,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  the  historian  to  show  that  the  popular 
governments  of  England  and  America  may  fall 
as  that  of  the  Roman  republic  fell,  undermined 
by  skepticism  and  license  aud  luxury.  “Popu¬ 
lar  forms  of  government ”  he  writes  “are  pos¬ 
sible  only  when  individual  men  can  govern  their 
own  lives  on  moral  principles,  and  when  duty  is 
of  more  importance  than  pleasure  and  justice 
than  material  expediency.”  The  times  of  Cassar 
furnish  an  impressive  commentary  upon  this 
weighty  saying. 

In  the  closing  passage  of  this  clever  biogra¬ 
phy  Mr.  Froude’s  enthusiasm  runs  away  with 
with  him.  It  may  be  admitted  that  Caesar  yielded 
less  to  superstition  than  most  men  of  his  time,  but 
when  we  are  told  that  “his  own  writings  con¬ 
tain  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  himself  had  any 
religious  belief  at  all,”  and  that  “  he  saw  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  gods  practically  interfered  in 
human  affairs,”  we  understand  Mr.  Froude  as 
trying  to  make  a  picture  which  shall  he  attract¬ 
ive  to  the  materialists  of  his  own  day  and  gen¬ 
eration  rather  than  as  stating  the  plain  facts  of 
history.  Caesar  did  again  and  again  offer  sacri¬ 
fices  on  the  eve  of  battles ;  he  was  anxious  about 
omens  and  signs  ;  he  looked  sharply  after  the 
haruspices  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  vowed  a  vow  that  he  would  make 
a  great  festival  in  praise  of  Venus  if  he  gained 
the  victory.  Mr.  Froude  himself  has  told  us 
only  a  little  while  before  that  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  w'hich  he  was  assassinated  “the 
sacrifices  were  again  unfavorable,”  and  that 
“  Caesar  was  restless.”  No  doubt  the  great  war¬ 
rior  was  skeptical  concerning  the  religion  of  his 
people,  but  the  attempt  to  show  that  he  had  no 
religious  belief  at  all  is  wholly  gratuitous. 

The  final  paragraph,  in  which  Caesar  is  likened 
to  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  monstrous  rhetorical  perver¬ 
sion.  “  Each  was  denounced  ”  it  is  said  “  for 
making  himself  a  king.”  But  Caesar  had  made 
himself  king,  in  everything  hut  the  name;  he 
was  an  absolute  despot;  by  force  of  arms  he  was 
ruling  the  civilized  world,  having  waded  to  do¬ 
minion  through  rivers  of  blood.  Was  there  not 
a  little  more  reason  for  denouncing  him  than 
for  denouncing  Jesus  Christ  on  this  account? 
“  Each  was  maligned,”  Mr.  Froude  goes  on,  “as 
the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  ;  each  was 
betrayed  by  those  whom  he  had  loved  and  cared 
for;  each  was  put  to  death;  and  Caesar  also  was 


believed  to  have  risen  again  and  ascended  unto 
heaven  and  became  a  divine  being.”  But  if 
every  demagogue  whose  friends  have  proved  false 
to  him  and  who  has  been  put  to  death  were  to  be 
likened  to  Jesus  Christ  historical  comparisons 
would  surely  become  odious.  If  Mr.  Froude  had 
contented  himself  with  rendering  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s  he  would  have  escaped 
extravagance  and  sacrilege. 

To  the  current  discussion  of  Eternal  Punish¬ 
ment  another  small  volume1  is  contributed  by  a 
venerable  and  distinguished  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  Professor  Henry  is  the  author 
of  a  book  which  a  few  years  ago  was  widely  read 
aud  enjoyed,  “  Doctor  Oldham  at  Greystones.” 
His  active  service  in  the  ministry  is  ended  but 
from  his  quiet  retreat  he  keeps  up  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  upon  men  and  things,  and  this  little  treatise 
shows  that  he  has  not  lost  his  power  of  vigorous 
thought  and  clear  statement.  Its  form  is  that  of 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  and  while  it  does  not  there¬ 
fore  enter  into  the  intricacies  of  exegesis  or  the 
profundities  of  philosophy  its  free  handling  of 
the  subject  is  far  from  being  superficial.  Dr. 
Whiton’s  Essay  is  repeatedly  referred  to  and 
quoted  from;  the  author  says  that  for  twenty 
years  he  has  held  the  same  view  that  Dr.  Whiton 
presents  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  respect¬ 
ing  future  punishment.  The  view  to  which  Dr. 
Whiton  inclines,  of  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
incorrigible,  he  does  not,  however,  adopt,  as  the 
title  of  his  book  indicates;  he  hopes  for  the  final 
redemption  of  the  whole  race,  and  finds  nothing 
in  Scripture  or  in  philosophy  to  contradict  this 
hope. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  soundness  of 
Dr.  Henry’s  arguments,  no  one  can  complain  that 
his  spirit  is  not  reverent  or  that  his  temper  is  not 
Christian;  and  those  who  undertake  to  forbid 
studies  like  his,  and  to  cast  out  of  the  synagogue 
the*  men  who  pursue  them  will  find  that  they 
have  committed  themselves  to  a  difficult  enter¬ 
prise. 

In  the  appendix  some  modern  representations 
of  what  is  called  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  future 
punishment  are  exhibited,  the  study  of  which 
may  be  instructive.  The  idea,  once  familiar, 
that  “  the  joys  of  the  blessed  were  to  be  deepened 
and  sharpened  by  constant  contrast  with  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  damned  ”  is  presented  in  several 
quotations.  Witness  this  utterance  of  Jonathan 
Edwards:  “  The  sight  of  hell  torments  will  ex¬ 
alt  the  happiness  of  the  saints  forever.  It  will 
not  only  make  them  more  sensible  of  the  greatness 
and  freeness  of  the  grace  of  God  in  their  own 
happiness;  it  will  give  them  a  more  lively  relish 
for  it;  it  will  make  them  prize  it  more.  A  sense 

IThe  Endless  Future  of  the  Human  Race.  A 
Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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of  the  opposite  misery  in  any  case  greatly  increases 
the  relish  of  any  joy  or  pleasure!"  And  this 
from  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins:  “  The  smoke  of  their 
torment  shall  ascend  up  in  the  sight  of  the  blessed 
forever  and  ever,  and  serve  as  a  most  clear  glass 
always  before  their  eyes  to  give  them  a  bright 
and  most  affecting  view.  This  display  of  the 
Divine  character  will  be  most  entertaining  to  all 
who  love  God,  and  will  give  them  the  highest  and 
most  ineffable  pleasure.  Should  the  fire  of  this 
eternal  punishment  cease  it  would  in  a  great 
measure  obscure  the  light  of  heaven  and  put  an 
end  to  a  great  part  of  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
the'blessed.”  There  is  no  pulpit  in  New  England 
to-day  from  which  the  man  would  not  be  driven 
who  ventured  to  express  such  sentiments  as 
these.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  no  material 
change  has  taken  place  in  religious  opinion! 

A  brisk  and  rattling  sketch  of  travel  is  this  lit¬ 
tle  book'  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  region  which  it 
brings  home  to  us  is  one  not  often  visited  by  the 
book-makers;  the  by-ways  which  it  lays  open  to 
our  vision  are  pleasant  for  travelers  at  home, 
albeit  they  must  have  been  somewhat  rough  to 
the  feet  of  our  enterprising  pedestrian.  The  Cev- 
ennes,  in  the  south  of  France,  are  the  scene  of 
these  sketches,  and  among  these  mountains  dwell 
a  simple  folk  whose  ways  Mr.  Stevenson  helps  us 
to  see. 

His  donkey,  Modestine,  carried  not  the  traveler 
but  his  effects ;  his  pleasantest  nights  were  spent 
out  of  doors;  and  his  adventures  which  are  mer¬ 
rily  told,  were  many  and  curious.  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son’s  love  of  nature  is  keen  and  intelligent; 
and  some  of  his  pictures,  though  he  is  not  given 
to  making  pictures,  show  you  the  scenery  in  a 
very  effective  way:  “Mount  Mezenc  and  the 
peaks  beyond  St.  Julien  stood  out  in  trenchant 
gloom  against  a  cold  glitter  in  the  east;  and  the 
intervening  hills  had  fallen  together  into  one 
broad  wash  of  shadow  except  here  and  there  the 
outline  of  a  wooded  sugar-loaf  in  black,  and 
here  and  there  a  white  irregular  patch  to  indicate 
a  cultivated  farm,  and  here  and  there  a  blot 
where  the  Loire  the  Gazeille  or  the  Lausonne 
wandered  in  a  gorge.”  Occasional  touches  of 
this  kiud  reveal  the  spirit  of  the  artist.  The  ac¬ 
counts  that  we  get  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  Trap- 
pists  and  other  zealous  religionists  to  convert  our 
traveler  are  piquant;  underneath  the  playful  nar¬ 
rative  is  a  sober  vein  of  religious  philosophy. 
Here  for  example,  is  a  bit  of  reflection  that  may 
not  be  altogether  just,  but  which  is  worthy, 
nevertheless,  of  being  pondered,  not  only  by  sec¬ 
tarian  believers,  but  by  the  sect  of  unbelievers: 
“  It’s  not  only  a  great  flight  of  confidence  for  a 
man  to  change  his  creed  and  go  out  of  his  family 
for  heaven’s  sake;  but  the  odds  are — nay  the 

iTravels  with  a  Donkey  in  The  Cevennes.  By 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 


hope — is  that  with  all  this  great  transition  in  the 
eyes  of  man  he  has  not  changed  himself  a  hair’s- 
breadth  to  the  e3fes  of  God.  Honor  to  those  who 
do  so,  for  the  wrench  is  sore.  But  it  argues  some¬ 
thing  narrow,  whether  of  strength  or  weakness, 
whether  of  the  prophet  or  the  fool,  in  those  who 
can  take  a  sufficient  interest  in  such  infinitesimal 
and  human  operations,  or  who  can  quit  a  friend¬ 
ship  for  a  doubtful  process  of  the  mind.  And  I 
think  I  should  not  leave  my  old  creed  for  another, 
changing  only  words  for  other  words;  but  by 
some  brave  reading,  embrace  it  in  spirit  and 
truth,  and  find  wrong  as  wrong  for  me  as  for  the 
best  of  other  communions.” 

The  “  No  Name  ”  Series  holds  its  own.  The 
Colonel’s  Opera  Cloak  (Roberts  Brothers)  is  not  so 
strong  a  story  as  “Signor  Monaldini’s  Niece,” 
but  it  is  very  bright  and  clever,  just  the  sort  of 
book  to  read  in  a  hammock,  or  under  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  elm  on  a  country  hill-side.  We 
are  afraid  that  its  sale  at  the  South  will  be  lim¬ 
ited,  for  the  southern  family  that  it  introduces  is 
not  a  model  family.  Their  general  shiftlessness 
and  slovenliness,  coupled  with  their  lofty  con¬ 
tempt  for  everything  northern,  are  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  ridiculous.  The  author  must  be  a  great 
skeptic  concerning  the  superiority  of  the  southern 
type  of  civilization,  and  we  will  trust  that  the  St. 
Johns  are  not  a  typical  southern  family.  The 
manoeuvres  of  Mrs.  St.  John  to  marry  off  her 
niece  at  the  seaside  are  well  told  ;  all  the  doings 
of  that  watering-place  society  are  feelingly  de¬ 
scribed.  Tom  Douglas  is  just  the  right  sort  of 
fellow,  and  Leslie  is  the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world  ;  we  follow  their  fortunes  with  plenty  of 
amusement  over  the  queer  complications  in  which 
they  become  involved,  and  in  which  the  Colonel’s 
opera  cloak  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part,  but  with¬ 
out  any  misgivings  about  the  issue  of  the  story  ; 
it  is  all  coming  right  in  the  end,  of  course.  Mrs. 
Whitney  has  been  named  as  the  author  of  the 

story,  but  that  is  a  wild  guess . The 

author  of  Just  One  Day  (George  R.  Lockwood)  is 
a  woman  and  a  mother,  who  is  thoroughly  dis¬ 
enchanted  with  existence,  and  takes  this  method 
of  letting  the  world  know  what  a  tiresome  and 
unprofitable  thing  life  is  for  a  married  woman 
with  the  care  of  several  children.  The  cares  and 
worries  of  the  mother  for  “just  one  day”  are 
here  set  forth  in  a  minute  and  graphic  sketch, 
beginning  with  the  first  waking  of  the  baby  in 
the  morning,  and  ending  with  the  departure  of 
the  husband  and  father  for  his  club  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  very  painful  and  pitiful  story,  and 
who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  true  ?  Children  are 
troublesome  and  exasperating  creatures  ;  servants 
are  stupid  ;  husbands  are  careless  of  the  comfort 
of  their  wives  and  wholly  absorbed  in  their  own 

1  Cartoons:  By  Margaret  J.  Preston.  Boston:  Rob¬ 
erts  Brothers. 
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interests  and  diversions — who  doubts  it  ?  It  is 
vain  to  try  to  regulate  this  evil ;  the  only  remedy 
is  a  prohibitory  law,  by  which  children  shall  he 
abolished  and  servants  banished  and  marriage 
made  a  felony.  With  sueh  a  law  the  world  might 
get  on  very  well  for  “  just  one  day,”  and  perhaps 

a  little  longer . In  Old  Creole  Days 

(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons)  Mr.  George  W.  Cable 
has  collected  a  number  of  short  stories,  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  in  New  Orleans  and  its  neigh¬ 
borhood.  A  people  as  peculiar  as  the  Creoles  of 
Louisiana,  and  a  civilization  as  exceptional  as 
theirs,  afford  a  rich  field  to  the  story-teller.  Mr. 
Cable  is  a  very  good  story-teller,  and  he  seems  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  ground  over  which 
he  takes  his  readers,  and  with  the  people  to  whom 
he  introduces  them. 

It  would  have  been  a  loss  indeed  if  that  early 
poem1  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s,  which  has  so  long  been 
hidden,  had  been  altogether  forgotten.  The  un¬ 
kind  friends  who  have  disregarded  his  wish  in 
giving  it  to  the  world  have  done  him  a  good  ser¬ 
vice  and  have  added  something  to  the  world’s 
store  of  beauty.  Their  motives  may  have  been 
bad  enough,  but  in  their  deed  the  Providence 
that  watches  over  all  things  precious  has  restored 
to  literature  a  possession  of  which  it  ought  never 
to  have  been  defrauded.  The  note  with  which 
the  poem  is  prefaced  states  that  it  was  written  in 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  nineteenth  year,  and  that  two  of 
the  three  parts  then  written  were  printed,  when 
the  poem  was  withdrawn  from  the  press.  One  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  friends,  however  (by  report,  Mr. 
Arthur  Hallam),  distributed  some  uncorrected 
copies  of  the  poem  among  their  common  asso¬ 
ciates  of  that  day,  and  from  some  one  of  these 
privately-circulated  copies  the  fragment  has  been 
reprinted  in  England  without  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
consent.  “Seeing,”  he  says,  “that  these  two 
parts  have  of  late  been  mercilessly  pirated,  and 
that  what  I  had  deemed  scarce  worthy  to  live  is 
not  allowed  to  die,  may  I  not  be  pardoned  if  I 
suffer  the  whole  poem  at  last  to  come  into  the 
light,  accompanied  with  a  reprint  of  the  sequel — 
a  work  of  my  mature  life—1  The  Golden  Sup¬ 
per ’?  ” 

“  The  Lover’s  Tale  ’’  shows  marks  of  im¬ 
maturity,  no  doubt  ;  the  touch  is  less  firm,  the 
style  is  less  clear,  the  fancy  is  more  profuse  and 
the  sentiment  more  exaggerated  than  in  the 
“Idyls;”  as  we  pass  from  the  parts  now  first 
published  to  “The  Golden  Supper”  we  are  con¬ 
scious  that  the  hand  of  a  greater  artist  has 
grasped  the  pen  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  many 
passages  of  great  beauty  in  this  tale  :  it  would 

1  The  Lover’s  Tale.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 


make  the  reputation  of  a  new  singer.  Take  a 
strain  or  two  : 

“  For  how  should  I  have  lived  and  not  have  loved  ? 
Can  ye  take  off  the  sweetness  from  the  flower, 
The  color  and  the  sweetness  from  the  rose, 

And  place  them  by  themselves  ?  or  set  apart 
Their  motions  and  their  brightness  from  the  stars, 
And  then  point  out  the  flower  or  the  star? 

Or  build  a  wall  betwixt  my  life  and  love, 

And  tell  me  where  lam?  ’Tis  even  thus  : 

In  that  I  live  I  love  ;  because  I  love 
I  live  ;  whate’er  is  fountain  to  the  one 
Is  fountain  to  the  other  ;  and  whene’er 
Our  God  uuknits  the  riddle  of  the  one 
There  is  no  shade  or  fold  of  mystery 
Swathing  the  other.” 

This  makes  us  think  of  The  Gardener’s  Daughter: 

“  Never  yet, 

Before  or  after,  have  I  known  the  spring 
Pour  with  such  sudden  deluges  of  light 
Into  the  middle  summer  ;  for  that  day, 

Love,  rising,  shook  his  wings  and  charged  the  winds 
With  spiced  May-sweets  from  bound  to  bound,  and 
blew 

Fresh  fire  into  the  sun,  and  from  within 
Burst  through  the  heated  buds,  and  sent  his  soul 
Into  the  songs  of  birds,  and  touched  far  off 
His  mountain  altars,  his  high  hills,  with  flame 
Milder  and  purer.” 

Here  and  there  are  lines  of  great  sweetness  and 
power : 

“  So  that  hour  died 
Like  odor  rapt  into  the  winged  wind, 

Borne  into  alien  lands  and  far  away.” 

“  Gleams  of  the  water  circles  as  they  broke 
Flickered  like  doubtful  smiles  about  her  lips, 
Quivered  a  flying  glory  in  her  hair, 

Leapt  like  a  passing  thought  across  her  eyes.” 

Here  is  a  strain  that  is  the  prophecy  of  many 
that  have  followed  and  no  less  sweet  than  they: 

“  Had  heaven  from  all  her  doors, 

With  all  her  golden  thresholds  clashing,  roll’d 
Her  heaviest  thunder,  I  had  lain  as  dead, 

Mute,  blind  and  motionless  as  there  I  lay  : 

Head,  for  henceforth  there  was  no  life  for  me  ! 
Mute,  for  henceforth  what  use  were  words  to  me  ! 
Blind,  for  the  night  was  as  the  day  to  me  ! 

The  night  to  me  was  kinder  than  the  day  ; 

The  night  in  pity  took  away  my  day, 

Because  my  grief  as  yet  was  newly  born, 

Of  eyes  too  weak  to  look  upon  the  light.” 

The  nineteen-year-old  boy  who  could  frame 
such  verse  as  this,  all  compact  of  music  and 
strong  pure  passion  and  the  keenest  spiritual 
insight,  had  the  promise  of  greatness  in  him — 
something  better  than  the  promise,  indeed  ;  and 
the  words  of  the  critics  who  thought  to  extinguish 
him  with  their  sneers  only  survive  to  show  us 
how  much  supercilious  stupidity  can  sometimes 
dwell  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  assume  to  be 
the  rulers  of  Parnassus. 
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Miss  Lydia  Crane  was  an  old  maid,  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about  that ;  not  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  her  age  merely,  for  she  was  only 
thirty-five  when  Mr.  Sylver  came  to  Lyndon 
to  preach,  and  many  a  woman  has  become 
wife  and  mother  after  that  age;  but  Miss 
Lydia  was  a  born  old  maid.  Her  parents 
died  during  her  early  childhood,  and  she 
passed  into  the  care  of  three  maiden  ladies, 
daughters  of  old  Parson  Beach,  whose  place 
Mr.  Sylver  afterward  filled  in  Lyndon 
church ;  and  the  three  trained  her  in  true 
spinster  fashion,  her  in  expansive  nature  fall¬ 
ing  readily  into  their  ways. 

She  had  a  little  money  of  her  own,  and  a 
small  house  with  a  garden  and  orchard  per¬ 
taining  to  it ;  and  as  all  three  of  her  guar¬ 
dians  died  before  she  came  of  age,  when 
that  period  arrived  she  gave  notice  to  her 
tenant  that  she  wanted  that  house  herself. 
And  then  what  a  reign  of  expurgation  be¬ 
gan  within  the  four  walls  !  All  that  soap, 
sand,  chloride  of  lime,  hot  water,  paint  and 
whitewash  could  do,  was  done  there,  by  the 
aid  of  strong  arms  and  stronger  will.  The 
house  was  much  like  every  other  house  in 
Lyndon ;  white,  oblong,  bedecked  with  gi-een 
blinds,  and  having  a  kitchen  at  the  back ; 
but  no  other  house  was  ever  so  speckless,  so 
sweet  of  scent,  so  fearfully  clean. 

It  was  kept  dark  to  be  sure  ;  no  sunshine 
allowed  on  the  premises ;  and  it  was  bare 
of  ornament,  for  pictures  and  brackets  and 
vases  gathered  dust ;  but  it  was  clean,  and 
Miss  Lydia  devoted  her  daily  energies  to 
keeping  it  in  this  condition. 


She  had  money  enough  to  live  on,  but  her 
nature  was  frugal  and  industrious;  so  she 
took  in  fine  sewing,  and  made  shrouds  and 
coffin  trimmings  for  the  Lyndon  manufac¬ 
tory,  till  her  bank  account  grew  visibly  from 
year  to  year,  and  she  was  more  and  more 
respected  as  a  person  of  “  means.” 

She  had  but  one  relative,  a  half-brother 
living  in  Ohio,  who  had  been  sent  to  his 
mother’s  relatives  when  their  father  died, 
and  was  scarcely  a  memory  to  her  personally ; 
yet  they  kept  up  a  feeble  correspondence, 
and  she  cherished  a  shocking  quartet  of 
daguerreotypes  in  her  drawer  as  represent¬ 
atives,  in  the  oldest  style  of  the  art,  of  Jo¬ 
seph  and  his  wife,  and  their  two  children, 
John  and  Mariette. 

With  assured  comforts,  luxuries  if  she 
needed  them,  and  no  real  trouble,  Miss  Lydia 
ought  to  have  been  a  happy  woman ;  even 
her  heart,  such  as  it  was,  had  so  long  been 
idle  that  its  capacities  for  joy  or  grief  seemed 
dulled  forever,  and  spared  her  the  aching 
and  throbbing  that  so  disturbs  the  peace  of 
her  sex  generally ;  but  the  very  absence  of 
genuine  causes  of  suffering  made  her  take 
for  grievance  all  the  lesser  ills  of  life.  There 
is  a  curious  tendency  in  human  nature  to 
crave  sorrow  in  a  hidden  and  unconscious 
way,  that  does  not  need  or  find  words,  but 
betrays  itself  in  actions.  It  is  like  the  physi¬ 
cal  longing  for  salt ;  pure  joy  and  peace  are 
savorless  without  this  pungent  flavor  of  tears  ; 
there  is  no  relief  to  sculpture  without  shadow, 
no  delight  to  the  eye  like  dawn,  and  yet 
dawn  implies  darkness,  inevitably. 
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So  Miss  Lydia  found  her  own  troubles, 
and  used  them  well ;  petted,  cherished,  and 
made  the  most  of  them.  Her  neighbors 
had  hens,  and  the  fiist  and  strongest  ten¬ 
dency  of  hens,  as  we  all  know,  is  communis¬ 
tic  ;  they  want  to  and  will  share  all  the  prop¬ 
erty  about  them;  their  cackling  souls  knew 
no  reason  why  Miss  Lydia’s  garden  was  not 
for  them  to  scratch  up  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
creation’s  attainable  face.  But  this  “  bloated 
property-holder  ”  objected,  and  after  years 
of  skirmishes,  routs,  reiterated  charges  and 
fresh  repulses,  screams  of  battle  and  clamors 
of  victory,  she  defended  her  rights  by  a 
seven-foot  paling  all  about  the  garden ;  which 
cost  twice  as  much  as  all  the  hens  had  de¬ 
stroyed  since  their  earliest  trespass,  but  ef¬ 
fectually  discomfited  them,  and  added 
another  to  the  long  list  of  the  triumphs  of 
capital  over  labor. 

Then  there  were  boys  in  Lyndon,  as  usual ; 
boys  are  an  obstinate  fact  everywhere ;  we 
thank  kind  Providence  that  the  Indians  are 
exterminated  in  these  regions,  and  plume 
ourselves  on  the  fact  that  the  last  of  the 
Mohicans  pointed  a  moral  and  adorned  a 
tale  long  ago ;  but  do  we  ever  reflect  on  the 
host  and  hordes  of  boys  that  are  still  left? 
I  think  Miss  Lydia  would  have  preferred  the 
Indians. 

However,  boys  seem  to  be  a  necessity  in 
the  scheme  of  man,  “  mighty  maze  ”  as  it  is, 
and  it  seems  to  be  an  equal  necessity  to  boys 
to  steal  apples.  Miss  Lydia’s  orchard  was 
tempting  as  the  Iiesperides.  Early  summer 
apples  bedecked  it  with  great  crimson  spheres 
and  balls  of  gold,  juicy  and  fragrant  enough 
to  have  beguiled  a  deacon ;  and  when  the 
winter  crop  bent  those  gracious  boughs  with 
all  sorts  of  fruity  splendors,  blushing  Peck’s 
Pleasants,  rich  dark  gilliflowers,  the  striped 
Northern  Spy,  red  as  rubies,  and  enormous 
yellow  pippins,  glowing  beside  Roxbury  rus¬ 
sets,  the  Quakers  of  the  tribe,  and  honest 
Newtown  pippins,  better  far  than  their  ex¬ 
terior  promise ;  how  could  any  boys  resist 
them  ?  Yet  to  see  one  urchin  pick  up  an  ap¬ 
ple  through  the  bars  was  agony  to  Miss 
Crane ;  she  would  have  given  them  pecks 
for  the  asking,  she  was  not  stingy, — but  she 
knew  her  rights  and  wanted  them  respected. 
But  what  fun  is  there  in  asking  anybody  to 


give  you  an  apple  when  you  can  just  pick  it 
up?  It  was  almost  an  adventure  to  steal 
“  old  Lvd’s  ”  apples  in  the  face  of  her  watch¬ 
ful  eyes  and  alert  ears ;  the  fence  went  for 
nothing,  boys  will 

“—find  out  the  way  ” 

to  fruit,  over  more  obstacles  than  Love  in 
the  old  ballad ;  so  here  was  a  good,  steady 
affliction,  coming  every  other  year  as  surely 
as  the  apple  crop.  Then  there  were  the  flies. 
But  flies  are  an  exhaustive  subject,  not  for 
the  brief  limits  of  this  article ;  I  can  only 
say  in  passing  that  if  Miss  Lydia  had  pur¬ 
sued  Satan  with  half  the  energy,  truculence, 
and  untiring  persistence  with  which  she 
hunted  flies,  he  would  have  fled  from  her  at¬ 
mosphere  and  left  her  to  peace  and  saintli¬ 
ness  very  early  in  life. 

Besides  these  special  and  recurrent  griev¬ 
ances,  there  were  the  daily  “happenings,” 
as  we  call  them,  of  all  human  experience ; 
times  when  the  soap  would  not  “  come,”  do 
what  you  wrould;  when  the  chimney  smoked, 
the  spout  leaked,  and  crockery  slipped  from 
her  fingers  without  rhyme  or  reason  ;  when 
pork  grew  rusty  in  the  barrel  in  defiance  of 
precedent,  moths  got  into  the  carpets,  and 
mice  into  the  garret; — in  short,  days  when 
everything,  to  use  her  favorite  expression, 
went  “  cris-cross.” 

Now  Lydia  Crane  was  not  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  be  querulous  or  selfish  ;  she  had 
been  duly  converted  in  the  progress  of  a  re¬ 
vival  in  Lyndon,  and  joined  the  church  dur¬ 
ing  Parson  Beach’s  life-time.  She  read  her 
Bible  daily;  said  her  prayers— I  use  the 
phrase  advisedly — and  was  a  punctual  attend¬ 
ant  on  all  the  means  of  grace.  She  was  the 
head  and  front  of  the  church  sewing-society, 
and  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Circle, 
yet  in  the  living  of  her  life  she  had  become, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  fretful,  self-centred, 
opinionated,  and  domineering;  but  perfectly 
certain  that  she  was  an  exemplary  Christian. 
Charity,  sympathy,  tenderness,  do  not  grow 
in  such  a  solitude  as  hers  ;  it  is  not  good  for 
man  or  woman  to  be  alone ;  and  if  to  be  a 
Christian  is  to  wear  the  image  of  Christ,  as 
the  gospel  seems  to  imply,  there  was  very 
little  obvious  likeness  in  Miss  Lydia  to  the 
Master  whose  name  she  wore. 

Yet  she  was  a  thoroughly  honest  woman, 
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anxious  above  all  things  to  do  right ;  ready 
to  give  to  every  “  object  ”  that  impelled  the 
long-handled  contribution  boxes,  with  dea¬ 
cons  at  the  other  end,  through  every  slip  on 
every  other  Sunday,  though  she  had  not  even 
a  kind  word  for  the  beggar  at  her  door ;  for 
begging  implied  “shiftlessness”  and  that 
was  unpardonable. 

But  just  before  Mr.  Sylver  was  settled  in 
Lyndon  Miss  Lydia  received  a  letter  from 
her  niece  that  amazed  and  disgusted  her. 
It  ran  this  wise  : 

“  Dear  Aunt : 

“  If  you  see  me  some  of  these  days  walk 
in  at  your  door,  don’t  you  be  surprised.  If 
pa  don’t  stop  I  shall  run  away.  I  certainly 
shall,  and  I  have  n’t  got  anywhere  else  to  go. 
You  see  I  want  to  marry  Alf.  Peck,  just  the 
nicest  fellow  you  ever  saw.  I  don’t  care  if 
he  is  poor,  he ’s  awfully  smart ;  but  pa  has 
got  a  kind  of  a  prejudice  against  him;  he 
won’ t  let  me  see  him,  if  he  can  help  it ;  but 
you  better  believe  he  <;an’t  lock  me  up  if  he 
tries  !  So  anyway,  if  he  gets  too  mighty 
I ’m  going  to  run  for  it,  and  I  know  you  ’re 
real  good,  everybody  says  so.  Just  write  a 
line  to  say  you ’ve  got  this  and  direct  it  to 
Alf.  Peck  forme.  Don’t  for  anything  let  pa 
know,  but  I  don’t  believe  you  will.  Good¬ 
bye. 

“  Your  affectionate  niece, 

“  Mariette.” 

The  impudence  of  the  thing  took  away 
Miss  Lydia’s  breath.  She  give  shelter  to  a 
runaway  girl !  the  idea  was  monstrous.  She 
had  a  great  mind  to  inclose  the  letter  di¬ 
rectly  to  her  brother  ;  but  the  bell  rang  for 
preparatory  lecture  just  then,  so  she  tied  on 
her  bonnet  and-  went  to  church,  and  after 
she  had  slept  that  night  on  the  matter,  she 
resolved  to  delay  any  action  at  present.  A 
dim  sort  of  sympathy  made  her  unwilling  to 
betray  Mariette  to  her  father ;  an  esprit  du 
corps  that  she  would  not  have  acknowledged 
to  herself,  for  Lydia  never  had  a  real  lover  : 
two  or  three  elderly  widowers  had  made 
prudent  advances  to  her  in  vain ;  but  no 
tender  sentiment  had  ever  stirred  her  chilly 
heart.  Let  after  all  she  was  a  woman,  and 
shrank  from  violating  this  girl’s  confidence, 
however  she  disapproved  of  it.  Several 
weeks  passed  and  her  fears  vanished ;  she 


took  no  notice  of  the  letter,  determined 
neither  to  “  make  nor  meddle  ”  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Sylver  had  been 
ordained  to  the  church,  moved  his  family 
into  the  parsonage,  and  commenced  a  round 
of  pastoral  visits.  It  was  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  of  all  June  afternoons  that  he  stood  at 
Miss  Lydia’s  door  knocking  for  admittance 
The  white  roses  that  clambered  up  to  the 
chamber  windows  were  thickset  with  bloom 
in  every  stage  of  beauty,  from  the  swelling 
bud  folded  in  green  wrappings  to  the  full¬ 
blown  trembling  blossom  in  whose  glowing- 
heart  a  dew  drop  quivered  ;  sure  token  that 
the  night-wind  had  parted  those  pure  leaves 
and  dropped  a  tear  of  foreboding  over  their 
certain  fading.  Beds  of  pinks  scented  the 
fresh  air  with  spice,  and  the  early  cinnamon 
roses  were  dull  with  half-finished  and  half¬ 
dead  flowers,  sending  a  sickly  oriental  odor 
of  attar  across  the  perfume  and  honey  that 
freighted  every  breeze. 

Miss  Lydia  herself  came  to  the  door :  her 
usually  calm  and  rigid  face  was  flushed 
with  some  trouble  evidently,  and  in  her 
hand  she  held  the  yellow  cover  of  a  tele¬ 
gram  ;  but  she  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Sylver ; 
he  was  the  minister,  and  the  new  minister ; 
it  was  a  duty  to  be  glad  to  see  him.  As  he 
seated  himself  in  the  prim,  cold  parlor,  he 
opened  the  conversation  with  a  remark  on 
the  weather,  that  sure  and  safe  first  step. 

“Yes,  it’s  good  weather,”  allowed  Miss 
Lydia.  “We  generally  do  have  the  best 
of  weather  in  June.  I  wish’t  sometimes 
’t  would  last  right  along  through  the  year.” 

“Perhaps  we  should  not  enjoy  it  as  much 
if  we  had  it  all  the  time,”  quietly  answered 
the  minister. 

“  Mabbe  not ;  but  I  can’t  say  I  like  cold 
weather;  it  makes  such  a  sight  of  dirty 
work.  Wood  is  trying  enough;  always 
droppin’  everywhere  specks  and  slivers; 
but  coal — coal  is  a  heap  worse.” 

Mr.  Sylver  smiled.  “  But  June  is  dusty.” 
“Les;  there’s  trouble  every-where. 
Seems  sometimes  as  though  you  couldn’t 
pass  a  day  without  it.” 

.“Yet  one  would  think,  Miss  Crane,  that 
you  had  very  little ;  you  have  a  lovely  home 
here,  and  no  family  cares  or  sorrows.” 

“  Well  everybody  has  their  own  troub- 
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les,” — her  mind  reverted  here  to  the  list 
we  have  already  chronicled,  and  she  felt 
rather  unwilling  to  confide  them  to  the 
minister,  so  she  wound  up  with  a  glittering 
generality.  “  I  have  mine  as  well  as  other 
folks;  there’s  a  good  many  days  when 
everything  under  the  canopy  seems  to  go 
cris-cross  with  me.” 

“  Then  you  ought  to  be  blessed  indeed,” 
gravely  answered  Mr.  Sylver. 

Miss  Lydia  stared,  but  he  went  on  :  “I 
mean  if  you  fully  entertain  the  meaning  of 
that  word;  it  is  only  a  contraction  of 
‘  Christ’s  cross.’  Surely  if  you  bear  His 
cross  daily,  you  are  an  unusually  privileged 
woman.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  with  rude  honesty. 

“  You  are  a  Christian,  Miss  Lydia?” 

“Well  I  should  hope  so!  I’ve  been  a 
professor  near  about  twenty  years.” 

“  But  I  mean  a  Christian,”  insisted  Mr. 
Sylver. 

Miss  Lydia  darted  a  keen  glance  at  him, 
but  it  sank  before  the  clear,  cool,  penetra¬ 
ting  look  of  his  gray  eyes.  She  moved  un¬ 
easily  on  her  chair. 

“  Why,  I  suppose  I  am.  I  mean  to  be.” 

“  Then  if  things  go  with  you  according 
to  Christ’s  cross  every  day,  it  is  well  with 
you,  certainly.” 

“  I  didn’t  know  as  anybody  liked  crosses.” 

“No;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cross  we  carry  for  ourselves  and 
that  we  bear  for  Christ ;  there  was  Simon 
of  Cyrene,  you  know  ;  ‘  him  they  compelled 
to  bear  the  cross.’  It  was  harder  for  him, 
no  doubt,  than  it  would  have  been  for  John, 
who  loved  the  Master,  and  would  have  re¬ 
joiced  to  save  Him  from  even  that  burden.” 

Miss  Lydia’s  face  grew  interested ;  intel¬ 
ligence  and  honesty  quickened  its  worn 
lines ;  she  did  not  understand,  but  she  be¬ 
gan  to  suspect  there  was  something  in  the 
gospel  she  had  never  understood,  and  de¬ 
sired  to  know  now. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  sense  you  yet,”  she 
said,  more  gently. 

“  It  is  very  simple,  my  friend,  if  you  look 
at  it ;  it  is  merely  taking  Christ’s  cross  in¬ 
stead  of  our  own  ;  that  is,  taking  the  troub¬ 
les  He  sends  and  bearing  them  as  He  bore 


his  own,  because  we  want  to  be  like  him. 
Cris-cross  ought  to  be  the  great  blessing  of 
our  daily  life.” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I  ever, — well,  yes;-  I 
do  know  I  never  thought  on’t  in  that  light 
before,”  said  Miss  Lydia  gravely;  “and  I 
don’t  think  I  know  now  jest  exactly  how  to 
work  it.” 

“  I  can  tell  you  how  I  have  tried,”  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Sylver;  “and  it  has  been  a 
mighty  help  to  me.  Take  the  Bible  and 
study  the  gospels;  read  them  over  and  over. 
You  know  already  what  Christ  endured ; 
hunger,  cold,  thirst,  temptation,  the  loss 
and  the  desertion  of  friends  ;  can  you  find 
one  place  where  he  fretted  or  complained 
over  these  troubles  ?  He  does  not  even 
allude  to  his  crucifixion  as  a  thing  terrible 
to  himself.  He  did  not  go  about  telling  all 
men  how  dreadful  his  sufferings  were  and 
would  be  ;  what  little  we  know  of  them  is 
recorded  for  our  benefit  only,  for  our  in¬ 
struction  in  the  way  of  life.  Did  you  ever 
think,  Miss  Lydia,  why  Christ  chose  to  be 
poor  and  lonely,  when  he  might  just  as  well 
have  been  a  temporal  king  and  still  under¬ 
gone  death  for  us  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  never  did.  I  never  thought  on ’t 
much.  I  read  the  Bible,  too,  considerable  ; 
but  seems  to  me  somehow  as  if  it  was  n’t 
like  other  reading.” 

Mr.  Sylver  understood;  formalism  was 
his  special  dread  in  dealing  with  just  such 
people  ;  people  who  “  say  ”  their  prayers  and 
read  their  Bible  daily  and  dutifully,  but 
simply  as  a  duty,  without  apprehension  of 
the  divine  depth  and  sweetness  in  either 
practice,  if  only  it  be  done  with  the  heart, 
not  with  the  head. 

It  is  this  which  makes  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  an  apparently  easier  matter 
than  the  conversion  of  many  church  mem¬ 
bers  ;  the  gospel  is  new,  fresh,  living,  to  the 
ear  that  has  never  heard  its  tender  appeals 
and  loving  promises  before ;  but  where  it  is 
simply  a  ceremony  to  read  the  Word  of 
God,  and  done  ceremonially  day  after  day, 
the  pathetic  words  of  the  prophet  become 
the  modern  preacher’s  adopted  utterance 
“And  lo !  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very 
lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant 
voice  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument; 
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for  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  do  them 
not.”  For  it  is  not  the  poetry,  the  splendid 
images,  the  lofty  moral  tone  of  the  Scripture 
that  makes  it  a  two-edged  sword  ;  but  its 
living  truth,  and  its  practical  application. 

Mr.  Sylver  went  on :  “I  don’t  think 
you  are  alone  in  that  feeling,  Miss  Lydia ; 
but  think  a  moment.  How  could  Christ 
have  given  in  any  other  way  such  abundant 
force  and  help  to  us  as  by  suffering  all 
things  that  we  suffer,  even  the  lowest  and 
the  poorest  of  us,  so  that  we  can  never  say 
‘  I  cannot  carry  daily  troubles  to  God ;  he 
is  too  great  to  understand  them.’  You 
know  what  Paul  says  to  the  Hebrews  :  ‘  For 
we  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are  ;  ’  and  this  for  the  very  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  known  to  us  his  sympathy  and  power  to 
help  in  all  things.  This  was  part  of  His 
cross;  the  cross  on  which  He  lived  ;  perhaps 
as  hard  to  endure  as  that  on  which  He  died.” 

Miss  Lydia  looked  strangely  moved  ;  her 
religion  had  been  that  of  form  and  routine; 
a  “  desire  to  be  as  good  as  she  knew  how  to 
be,”  and  a  very  honest  desire,  but  so  far  it 
had  not  led  her,  as  every  such  intent  will 
lead  sooner  or  later,  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

“  It ’s  as  good  as  three  sermons  to  hear 
you  talk,  Mr.  Sylver,”  she  said.  “  I  see  how 
blind-like  I  have  read  the  Scripter  along 
back ;  but  it  does  seem,  nevertheless,  as 
though  there  was  some  things  that  pester 
you  amazingly,  that  are  too  small  to  talk 
about  in  that  solemn  kind  of  way.” 

“  Then  they  are  too  small  to  be  troubles  at 
all,”  said  the  minister,  smiling  ;  “  anything 
that  is  a  real  trouble,  and  can  be  borne 
cheerfully,  silently,  bravely,  because  Christ 
sends  it  to  us  to  bear,  will  certainly  turn 
into  a  blessing  to  ourselves  or  somebody 
else ;  it  will  be  Christ’s  cross  instead  of  cris- 
cross.” 

Miss  Lydia’s  mind  had  been  dwelling  on 
the  hens,  the  boys,  the  flies,  and  all  her 
minim  troubles  before,  but  while  these  last 
words  dropped  from  the  minister’s  lips  her 
eye  fell  on  the  yellow  telegram. 

“  Well,”  she  said,  “I  thank  you  kindly, 
Mr.  Sylver,  for  your  talk.  I’d  thank  you  a 
good  deal  more  if  you  would  just  give  me  a 


word  about  some  trouble  that  came  this 
morning.  I’ll  fetch  the  letter  first.” 

While  she  bustled  away  the  minister 
looked  at  his  watch  ;  it  was  late ;  he  was 
tired;  he  had  much  to  do  that  morning; 
he  did  not  know  how  to  spare  Miss  Lydia 
another  moment ;  but  he  was  a  man  who 
had  learned  to  be  afraid  to  preach  without 
practicing,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  been 
his  habit  in  any  doubtful  matter  to  ask 
himself,  “  What  would  Christ  have  done  in 
this  place  and  these  circumstances  ?  ”  and  act 
accordingly.  Not  that  he  could  alway  cer¬ 
tainly  know ;  but  he  read  the  gospel  so 
much  that  it  seemed  to  him  he  could  gener¬ 
ally  tell  what  would  have  been  the  Lord’s 
course  of  action,  and  being  naturally  a  con¬ 
siderate,  just,  and  deliberate  man,  not 
blinded  by  impulse  or  passion,  and  one  who 
prayed  fervently  for  divine  guidance,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  the  result  of  his  judgment 
was  as  near  as  humanity  can  achieve  to  the 
Master’s  example. 

This  was  the  secret  of  Mr.  Sylver’s  great 
usefulness ;  he  was  not  a  very  brilliant  or 
eloquent  preacher,  but  he  believed  the  Word 
of  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  acted  on  it  in 
all  his  life ;  and  nobody  who  knew  him 
doubted  or  caviled  at  his  religion,  for  it  was 
his  daily  living. 

Miss  Lydia  came  back  directly  with  the 
letter  from  Mariette,  and  in  her  hand  also 
the  telegram  whose  yellow  envelope  still  lay 
on  the  table. 

“  There,”  said  she,  “  read  them  if  you  ’re 
a  mind  to.  I  think  that  is  nigh  about  a 
real  trouble,  Mr.  Sylver.” 

“  I  think  it  is,”  he  said,  as  he  glanced 
over  them. 

“  Well,  what  had  I  ought  to  do  about  it  ?  ” 

An  unconscious  sharpness  toned  her  voice 
as  she  asked  the  question. 

“  What  do  you  think  the  Master  would 
do,  Miss  Lydia?  Here  is  a  young  girl, 
headstrong,  evidently,  regardless  of  her 
duty  to  her  parents,  and  ‘  in  love  ’  as  she 
would  call  it,  with  a  young  man  probably 
quite  unfit  for  her.” 

Miss  Crane  looked  disgusted. 

“  But  see  here ;  she  throws  herself  on  to 
your  protection ;  you  are  her  only  relative, 
and  she  has  heard  you  are  ‘  real  good.’  You 
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have  a  character  to  keep  up,  my  friend,  a 
Christian  character.  It  may  he  the  turning 
point  of  this  child’s  life, — the  way  in  which 
you  receive  her;  as  you  act  she  will  judge 
your  religion.  Should  you  like  to  bring  re¬ 
proach  on  the  gospel  ?  ” 

An  indignant  warmth,  strangely  sweet 
and  novel,  seemed  to  elate  the  good  woman’s 
heart. 

“  Why  you  know  I  would  n’t !  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

Mr.  Sylver’s  cool  eyes  glowed.  “  I  thought 
not.  Then  comes  in  the  first  consideration, 
what  would  Christ  do  with  her  ?  We  need 
not  seek  that  knowledge  far ;  think  of  the 
patience,  the  forbearance,  the  tenderness 
with  which  he  treated  individual  sinners ; 
worse  sinners  a  great  deal  than  this  silly, 
willful  girl.  Here  is  a  real  cross,  coming 
right  into  your  house ;  may  it  prove  Christ’s 
cross  to  you  truly !  ” 

“You’ll  come  again,  won’t  you,”  said 
Miss  Lydia,  a  strange  dimness  in  her  dark 
eyes ;  “  come  and  see  Mariette.” 

“  Yes,  indeed  I  will !  ”  And  so  the  good 
man  departed,  having  done  his  good  work. 

Miss  Lydia  took  up  the  telegram  again. 
“  Coming  on  four  o’clock  train,”  it  said, 
over  Mariette’s  signature.  She  looked 
round  at  her  neat  and  orderly  house,  and 
groaned  in  spirit;  habit  was  strong  and  the 
words  sprang  to  her  lips,  “  How  things  do 
go  cris-cross !  ”  but  scarcely  had  they  been 
uttered  when  she  checked  herself  with  a 
feeling  of  shame. 

Like  many  lonely  people  she  had  a  habit 
of  talking  aloud  to  herself,  and  now  she 
went  on  :  “I  never  did !  I’ve  forgot  al¬ 
ready!  If  I  had  something  or  another  to 
kind  of  remind  me.  I’m  as  dumb  as  a 
child  about  learning.  I  had  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  wonder  what  there  is 
to  sort  of  jog  me  when  I  forget? ” 

She  hunted  up  an  old-fashioned  ring,  but 
hard  work  and  rheumatism  had  swollen 
and  knotted  her  joints  ;  the  ring  would  not 
go  on  any  finger.  Then  a  bright  thought 
came  to  her.  She  went  out  of  the  door  and 
cut  the  crossed  end  of  a  fir  twig  from  the 
great  green  tower  of  a  Norway  fir  that 
guarded  the  north  door  :  she  tied  the  cross 
pieces  straight  to  a  bit  of  wire  and  hung 


the  symbol  above  her  mantel-piece  ;  a  sim¬ 
ple  reminder  of  her  duty,  touching  enough 
had  any  spectator  seen  it  gathered  and 
placed  there;  but  to  her  humble,  simple 
soul  just  the  help  she  needed. 

Years  after,  when  grace  had  ripened  and 
softened  her  still  more,  Miss  Lydia  would 
never  allow  any  scorn  or  ridicule  to  be 
poured  upon  the  symbols  of  other  sects  be¬ 
fore  her. 

“  Mabbe  it  helps  them  greatly,”  she  al¬ 
ways  said.  “  Such  things  do  sometimes ; 
I’ve  been  helped  by  ’em  myself.” 

After  this  was  pinned  and  tacked  safely, 
she  went  about  her  preparations  for  dinner, 
and  when  that  was  over  made  up  a  bed  for 
her  guest  in  the  spare  chamber,  and  then 
tying  on  her  bonnet  went  to  the  cars.  Lyn¬ 
don  Station  was  a  lonely  platform,  half  a 
mile  from  the  small  village,  and  she  was 
the  only  waiting  woman  ;  so  when  the  train 
stopped  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mariette  at 
a  glance  threw  herself  into  Miss  Lydia’s 
arms  crying  out : 

“  You  are  Aunt  Lyddy,  ain’t  you  ?  Oh 
you  dear,  dear  thing !  ” 

Miss  Lydia  was  taken  by  storm  ;  never  in 
her  life  had  she  seen  anything  like  this 
pretty  child,  for  Mariette  was  small  of  her 
age  and  only  seventeen  at  that;  her  face 
was  pure  red  and  white  as  the  fragile  petals 
of  a  sweet  pea,  and  the  hazel  eyes  and  red- 
brown  hair  curling  in  countless  rings  and 
waves  about  her  pretty  head,  betrayed  an 
excitable  temperament  that  the  clinging 
arms  and  chattering  tongue  did  not  belie. 
Miss  Lydia  could  not  help  folding  her  arms 
about  the  little  thing  and  giving  her  a  kiss 
that  was  almost  motherly ;  there  was  some¬ 
thing  so  bright  and  sweet  and  childlike  in 
the  girl’s  aspect  nobody  could  help  petting 
her,  and  Miss  Lydia  convoyed  her  home  in 
a  state  of  shame-faced  triumph  that  sur¬ 
prised  herself. 

This  however  was  the  beginning  ;  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  a  day  the  tiny  green  cross  helped 
Miss  Lydia  to  bear  the  daily  annoyance 
that  this  pretty  spoiled  child  brought  into 
her  quiet  home ;  yet  as  often  as  she  looked 
at  it,  and  remembered  for  whose  sake  she 
must  be  patient  and  gentle  with  this  burden 
that  had  come  on  her,  just  so  often  she 
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took  a  step  forward  in  the  divine  life,  and 
learned  to  know  the  Lord  who  led  her.  For 
“if  any  man  will  know  of  the  doctrine”  let 
him  first  put  it  to  the  test  of  practice  ;  the 
work  that  Christ  reveals  to  us,  also  reveals 
Him  ;  if  we  love  Ilim  we  keep  his  com¬ 
mandments,  and  in  keeping  them  learn  to 
love  Him  more  and  more.  It  is  true  that 
the  habit  of  a  life-time  was  not  at  once  bro¬ 
ken  ;  day  after  day  when  Mariette’s  disor¬ 
derly,  careless,  idle  habits  manifested  them¬ 
selves,  Miss  Lydia  did  more  than  once  snap 
at  her,  and  more  than  once  the  old  word  of 
“  cris-cross  ”  rose  to  her  lips,  but  that  worked 
its  own  remedy;  the  primitive  meaning  of 
her  favorite  expression  rose  up  and  con¬ 
fronted  her  every  time,  and  she  had  again 
to  bow  her  head  in  shame  and  ask  grace  to 
help  her. 

Yet  with  all  the  minor  trials  of  her  pres¬ 
ence,  Etty,  as  she  learned  to  call  her  neice, 
grew  dearer  daily ;  youth  and  beauty  and 
gayety  seemed  to  illuminate  the  formal  house 
like  an  incarnate  summer;  and  though  at 
first  Miss  Lydia  even  rebelled  at  the  flowers 
which  were!  gathered  to  deck  the  parlor  shelf 
and  the  sitting-room  table  every  day,  she 
opened  her  heart  to  them  before  long,  as  she 
had  to  Etty. 

F or  a  few  weeks  Mariette  was  restless  and 
expectant ;  evidently  she  wondered  and 
grieved  because  her  lover  neither  followed  nor 
wrote  to  her.  Aunt  Lydia  had  let  her  par¬ 
ents  know  of  her  safe  arrival  in  Lyndon,  but 
even  from  home  no  answer  came.  At  last 
the  poor  child’s  reticence  gave  way;  she 
leaned  her  aching  head  on  the  spinster’s 
shoulder,  and  poured  out  her  girlish  sorrows 
and  profuse  tears  together.  It  was  a  strange 
office  to  Miss  Lydia,  that  of  comforter;  but 
she  did  as  well  as  she  could,  and  perhaps 
better  than  she  knew,  by  assuring  Etty  that 
no  doubt  Mr.  Peck  was  a  great  scamp  and 
had  never  loved  her  at  all.  This  naturally 
made  Mariette  angry,  so  angry  that  she  for¬ 
got  to  cry,  and  called  Aunt  Lydia  a  heart¬ 
less  old  maid,  in  good  set  terms  ;  so  arousing 
the  ancient  Adam  in  that  good  lady’s  breast 
that  she  scarce  refrained  from  boxing  Etta’s 
ears,  and  did  call  her  a  “  little  minx  ”  on 
the  spot. 

But  the  next  day’s  mail  brought  a  letter 


from  Mariette’s  father  which  vindicated  Miss 
Lydia's  penetration  into  character.  He  had 
gone  at  once  to  young  Peck  when  Mariette 
could  not  be  found,  and  demanded  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  but  the  fellow  denied  all  knowledge  of 
her,  and  after  a  time,  under  threat  of  per¬ 
sonal  chastisement,  and  warned  in  the  most 
impressive  way  that  Etta  never  would  have 
a  cent  of  her  father’s  money  if  she  married 
him,  he  had  promised  solemnly  to  let  her 
alone  for  the  future  and  had  even  left  town 
and  gone  West. 

Till  he  had  disappeared  Mr.  Crane  resolved 
Mariette  should  not  come  home,  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  write  ;  now  he  was  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  forgive  her  if  she  was  ready  to 
repent  and  return.  But  Etta  did  not  want 
to  go.  She  loved  Aunt  Lydia,  and  she  had 
become  attached  to  Mr.  Sylver  who  had  kept 
his  promise  to  her  aunt,  and  helped  her  guide 
and  guard  the  wayward  girl.  Besides,  she 
did  not  like  to  go  home  and  face  the  gossip 
of  the  village,  and  the  end  of  the  matter 
was  that  Aunt  Lydia  asked  her  brother  to 
leave  Etta  with  her  for  the  next  year  at  least. 
It  was  surprising,  even  to  Mr.  Sylver,  to  see 
how  Miss  Lydia  took  his  words  to  heart, 
and  lived  up  to  them.  He  had  not  reckoned 
on  the  extreme  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
her  real  character,  or  the  readiness  of  the 
good  ground  to  receive  and  fertilize  the 
truths  sown  in  it,  but  they  did  indeed  bear 
fruit  a  hundred  fold. 

It  was  her  aunt’s  life  that  proved  a  living 
epistle  to  Etty  :  when  a  few  years  after  some 
one  asked  her  under  whose  preaching  she 
had  been  converted,  she  smiled  and  said, 

“  Under  Aunt  Lydia’s  practicing.” 

For  Etta  never  left  Lyndon.  Before  her 
year’s  visit  was  over  she  had  formed  a  very 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  well-to-do 
young  man  who  kept  the  village  store,  to 
whose  character  and  principles  even  her 
father  could  not  object ;  so  it  turned  out 
that  she  came  to  live  close  by  Miss  Lydia, 
who  blessed  the  day  many  a  time  that  she 
had  so  dreaded, — the  day  of  Etty’s  arrival 
at  her  house. 

The  boys  profited  by  Miss  Lydia’s  re-con¬ 
version  ;  grace,  like  sunshine,  warms  even 
the  corners  of  life. 

She  let  them  freely  now  into  her  orchard 
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to  pick  up  the  abundant  windfalls,  and 
when  they  were  so  free  to  come  there  was 
no  fun  in  coming.  So  this,  like  many 
other  of  her  minor  trials  faded  utterly  away ; 
for  when  our  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  mountain 
tops  we  do  not  see  the  pebbles  under  our 
feet,  or  if  now  and  then  they  cause  us  to 
stumble,  we  are  hardly  conscious  of  it  in  the 
absorbing  splendor  of  those  radiant  heights 
where  our  home  is. 

As  years  went  by  patience  became  a  habit, 
and  peace  an  abiding  guest:  she  forgot  to 
say  that  things  went  “  cris-cross  ”  and  she 
entered  more  and  more  into  the  meaning 
and  service  of  Christ’s  cross.  Old  age  came, 


and  decrepitude;  but  the  Master  she  had 
served  cared  for  her  still ;  as  she  had  grown 
into  His  image  friends  had  also  grown  up 
about  her,  and  were  glad  to  make  her  last 
days  easy  with  affection  and  sympathy ;  her 
life  was  hid  in  the  deepest  sense,  with  Christ 
in  God  ;  and  when  it  passed  away  from  this 
world  it  was  only  to  be  found  in  another 
and  a  better,  redeemed  and  glorified.  If 
she  had  lived  an  eventless  and  quiet  life,  at 
least  she  left  behind  her  one  lesson  that  is 
the  greatest  any  of  us  can  learn — that  “  cris- 
cross  ”  means,  and  is,  Christ’s  cross. 

Rose  Terry  Cooke. 
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A  first  attempt  at  the  solution  of  any  so¬ 
cial  problem  is  always  met  either  by  the 
cry  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  or  by  a  calm 
indifference,  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  most 
dreaded.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways ;  by  the  zeal  of  the  advocate  leading 
into  a  waste  of  too  passionate  rhetoric,  and 
frequently  to  the  statement  of  untenable 
propositions  as  logical  facts,  and  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  society  at  large.  By  the  latter  I 
mean,  not  only  those  whose  interests  are  di¬ 
rectly  involved,  but  the  majority  of  men 
satisfied  to  run  in  the  moth-eaten  grooves 
of  a  respectable  ancestry,  without  pausing 
to  notice  new  routes  of  travel,  introduced 
as  the  accompaniments  of  the  railroad  and 
telegraph. 

This  latter  I  conceive  to  be  the  most 
stubborn  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  reformer.  His  own  over-zealousness, 
the  interested  opposition  of  those  with 
whose  business  he  is  interfering — these  are 
cogent  forces  against  which  he  has  to  strug¬ 
gle,  but  which  for  obduracy  and  resistance 
are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the 
indifference,  the  contemptuous  coldness  of 
the  great  public,  whose  good  alone  he  is 
presumably  seeking.  The  study  of  the 
problem  considered  in  this  article  is  no  ex¬ 


ception  in  the  hackneyed  course  of  events. 
It  has  hitherto  had  few  enough  advocates ; 
but  little  or  no  interest  has  been  taken  in 
the  discussion.  Occasionally  an  editorial 
paragraph  or  stray  magazine  article  invites 
the  public  attention  to  the  lamentable  con¬ 
dition  of  literature  for  the  young,  and  there 
the  matter  ends.  With  these  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  the  subject  remains  untouched ;  the 
trade  in  cheap  and  filthy  literature  increases, 
and  that  laissez  faire  principle  of  our  easy¬ 
going  American  social  code  restrains  par¬ 
ents  from  a  too  close  examination  of  their 
children’s  mental  food ;  the  clergy  are  silent. 
If  this  is  an  abuse  in  fact,  and  is  to  be  rem¬ 
edied,  it  seems  to  be  full  time  that  it  was 
begun  and  carried  on  with  the  energy  its 
importance  justifies. 

The  question  with  which  I  propose  to 
deal — and  its  seriousness  as  a  social  prob¬ 
lem  can  scarcely  be  denied — is  by  no 
means  now  agitated  for  the  first  time. 
Within  the  recollection  of  this  present 
generation  powerful  attacks  were  made 
upon  fiction  and  fiction  writers,  by  those 
divines,  principally  of  Puritan  adoption  or 
descent,  who  denounced  all  light  reading  in 
the  form  of  -novels,  tales  and  romances  as 
pernicious,  and  advertised  them  from  the 
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pulpit  as  the  gaudy  attractions  of  Satan. 
This  was  all  nonsense,  to  be  sure,  and  the 
emanation  of  sincere  though  sadly  warped 
prejudices.  To  class  all  fiction  as  meretri¬ 
cious  because  certain  writers  choose  to  pros¬ 
titute  their  talents,  is  as  unjust  as  to  deny 
all  the  facts  of  astronomical  science  because 
some  self-denomi  nated  philosopher  pr  oclai  ms 
a  theory  that  the  sun  moves  around  the 
earth,  or  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese. 

This  “  flash  ”  literature  of  to-day  is  a  re¬ 
actionary  production,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  licentious  freedom  of  Charles  II.  and 
his  court  after  the  stern  rigidities  of  Crom¬ 
well  and  the  protectorate, — both  to  be  de¬ 
plored. 

The  grim  teaching  of  our  forefathers  that 
fiction  was  a  work  of  Satan,  and  fiction 
writers  and  readers  his  chief  agents,  was 
hard,  unsatisfactory  and  rebelled  against. 
For  a  long  period,  however,  fiction  was  un¬ 
der  the  ban,  and  read  in  secret  corners. 
Boys  curled  shiveringly  up  in  the  haymow 
lost  their  sense  of  cold  and  “  chores  ”  in  the 
wonders  of  Sindbad,  Aladdin  and  Gulliver ; 
girls  endangered  health  and  the  safety  of 
paternal  roofs  by  long  hours  of  candle-light 
indulgence  in  the  forbidden  woes  of  Fred¬ 
eric  and  Clarissa. 

But  gradually  a  new  element  grew  up;  in 
the  liberal  light  of  later  days,  the  old  ortho¬ 
doxy  softened  some  of  its  hard  lines,  and  a 
kindlier  feeling  toward  the  warm,  bright- 
hued  plants  of  fiction  was  so  openly  encour¬ 
aged  that  they  were  transplanted,  one  by 
one,  from  the  hot-houses  of  a  few  radicals, 
and  found  shelter  amidst  the  fir-tree,  ground 
pine  literature  of  Puritanism.  But  the  tide, 
once  setting  inward,  swept  on  remorselessly ; 
the  longed-for  freedom  has  given  place  to  a 
hateful  licentiousness,  and  the  result  is  seen 
in  the  present  prevalence  of  sensational  lit¬ 
erature,  born  of  intolerance,  and  nourished 
on  the  very  wretchedness  it  breeds. 

Thus  in  their  zeal  to  suppress  one  evil,  the 
old-time  persecutors  of  fiction  fell  into  an¬ 
other,  which  in  time  led  back  to  the  original 
grievance  ;  they  would  have  kept  back  from 
the  social  body  a  great  deal  of  pure  and 
healthy  nourishment,  in  order  to  drive  out 
a  less  amount  of  adulterated  matter.  Their 


failure  was  as  complete  as  it  was  deserved. 
After  years  of  teaching  such  doctrine  and 
swallowing  such  belief,  the  inevitable  re¬ 
action  set  in,  and  for  a  few  years  we  have 
been  fairly  deluged  with  in  a  torrent  of  cheap 
literature,  pernicious,  corrupting,  debased; 
so  that  even  responsible  publishers  father 
periodicals  that  but  for  a  wordy  gloss,  and 
the  quasi  indorsement  of  clerical  contribu¬ 
tors  would  fall  under  the  head  of  very 
undesirable  publications  at  least. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject, 
I  propose  to  deal  only  in  facts — facts  that  I 
believe  should  be  earnestly  considered  by 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  land.  It  is 
in  the  early  morning  that  the  right  or  wrong 
color  is  given  to  the  matured  life.  Let  the 
source  of  a  stream  be  pure,  and  no  matter 
how  numerous  its  windings  or  steep  its  de¬ 
scent,  it  will  always  be  the  same  sparkling 
water  that  left  the  maternal  spring  ;  there 
may  some  vile  things  mingle  with  it  for  a 
time,  but  these  it  bears  away  upon  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  is  the  brighter,  better,  purer  for 
the  contrast.  Let  the  earlier  days  be  sown 
with  good  seed;  let  pure  reading  alone  be 
admitted  to  the  family  circle,  and  a  purer 
tone  will  characterize  our  social  code,  a 
more  healthful  circulation  will  find  its  way 
through  the  veins  and  arteries  of  society  at 
large. 

It  seems  proper  at  the  beginning  of  our 
investigation  to  consider  the  legitimate  func¬ 
tions  of  fiction,  and  thus  gain  an  impartial 
standard  whereby  to  judge  the  pernicious 
popular  literature  of  the  day. 

Three  functions  of  fiction  I  conceive  to 
exist : — Instruction,  rendered  more  palatable 
than  it  might  otherwise  be  by  a  coating  of 
figure  and  strophe ;  the  conveyance  of  moral 
teaching,  by  means  of  the  oldest  known  form 
of  illustration,  the  fable, by  which  the  mind 
is  attracted  to  the  entertainment,  or  at  least 
consideration,  of  truths  arranged  in  pleasant 
garb,  from  the  bare  presentation  of  which 
it  would  turn  away  in  indifference  or  disgust ; 
and  amusement,  pure  and  simple.  Let  it  be 
here  remarked  that  people  are  too  apt  to  es¬ 
teem  this  last  the  only  or  at  least  the  most 
important  function  of  fiction. 

These  are  no  arbitrary  distinctions ;  the 
first  two  are  founded  on  Biblical  precedent 
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and  authority,  for  our  blessed  Lord  made 
use  of  fiction  in  the  conveyance  both  of  in¬ 
struction  and  moral  teaching.  Witness  the 
parables  of  the  talents, *the  virgins,  the  fig- 
tree,  the  sower,  Peter’s  vision  of  the  sheet, 
the  drag-net  and  the  grain  of  mustard  seed. 
The  third  function,  while  I  would  not  esteem 
it  the  greatest,  neither  do  I  lessen  its  im¬ 
portance  as  compared  with  the  others.  The 
mind  of  man  can  no  more  keep  up  a  strain 
of  labor  without  cessation,  than  his  feet  and 
hands  can  be  bound,  Sisyphus-like,  to  unre¬ 
mittent  tasks.  So  instruction  must  inter¬ 
change  with  amusement,  and  to  lead  a 
healthy  moral  and  intellectual  life  our  read¬ 
ing  should  be  chequered  after  this  manner. 

Such  then  I  apprehend  to  be  the  functions 
of  fiction.  All  that  it  is,  I  am  willing  to 
concede  ;  all  that  it  has  been  and  can  be,  I 
am  ready  to  grant.  It  is  not  against  fiction 
in  any  one  of  its  pure  and  legitimate  forms 
that  my  voice  is  raised  ;  but  against  the  abuse 
of  its  noble  aims  and  wonderful  capabilities, 
against  the  misuse  of  it  which  more  and 
more  prevails,  and  with  but  an  occasional 
remonstrance. 

Now  what  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
miscalled  popular  “  literature  for  American 
youth  ”  ?  How  does  it  perform  all  or  any 
of  the  recognized  functions  of  fiction  ?  If 
upon  fair  trial  it  is  found  wanting  in  this 
respect,  and  at  the  same  timeworks  incalcu¬ 
lable  harm,  we  must  claim  that  it  has  no 
proper  place  in  the  world’s  library  ;  reputa¬ 
ble  publishers  should  give  it  no  chance  of 
going  before  the  public  ;  Christian  people 
should  frown  upon  it ;  clergymen  denounce 
it ;  and  if  in  addition  to  this,  when  stripped 
of  an  outside  veneer,  many  prints  are  found 
to  be  indecent,  then  the  law  should  be  put 
into  effect,  and  the  black  stream  of  deadly 
stuff  that  is  poisoning  the  minds  and  blunt¬ 
ing  the  morals  of  so  large  a  number  of 
young  persons  should  be  cut  off  at  its  fount. 
We  may  better  appreciate  the  demerits  of 
“flash”  literature,  I  think,  by  considering  it 
together  with  its  effects. 

In  the  case  of  both  sexes,  its  moral  effect 
is  the  same.  The  moral  nature  is  stunted, 
dried  up,  and  withered.  For  the  gentle  sex, 
love  is  made  the  basis  whereon  is  built  a 
great  mass  of  distorted  architecture.  Be¬ 


tween  the  ages  of  say  fourteen  and  twenty, 
girlhood  always  forms  a  romantic  ideal,  the 
reality  of  which  does  not  and  cannot  exist. 
Youth  and  immaturity  will  not  believe  this, 
and  trusts  most  thoroughly  in  the  imagina¬ 
tive  vision  ;  the  result  is  easily  seen.  Pro¬ 
saic  every-day  life  fails  to  supply  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  romantic  imagination,  and 
our  young  reader  finds  them  without  a  very 
difficult  search  in  the  overwrought,  glowing 
tales  of  popular  literature.  To  innocence 
the  characters  are  all  real ;  the  silk  and 
velvet-clad  courtiers  ;  the  furbelowed  and 
jeweled  dames  ;  the  fascinations  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  society ;  the  glib  conversation  of  the 
nobility ;  the  thrilling  adventures  of  Don 
Stephano ;  the  frescoed  miseries  of  Lady 
Isabel; — all  these  seem  flesh  and  blood  reali¬ 
ties,  actual  facts  and  events.  Wrapped  in 
such  a  web  as  this,  a  young  girl’s  life  (espe¬ 
cially  if  she  belong  to  the  lower  or  middle 
classes,  so-called)  becomes  a  dreary  exist¬ 
ence,  incomplete  without  the  accompaniment 
of  her  unreal  companions.  Unconsciously 
she  begins  to  measure  her  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  by  the  fictitious  standard  she 
has  set  up.  Practical  modern  life  can 
scarcely  stand  such  a  test,  and  the  victim  of 
romanciana,  grows  more  disconsolate  and 
dissatisfied  at  every  attempt  to  get  the  grace¬ 
ful  cone  of  idealism  into  the  plain  square 
opening  of  every-day  life.  Dissatisfaction 
breeds  discontent;  the  discontented  one  feels 
abused  ;  like  the  hunchback  king,  the  victim 
feels  that  she  has  come  before  her  time  into 
the  world.  Such  a  girlhood,  lived  while  the 
body  and  soul  are  forming  the  enduring 
woman,  can  result  only  in  a  sadly  distorted 
womanhood.  Impossible  ideals  have  been 
the  ruin  of  more  men  and  women  than  will 
acknowledge  it ;  they  are  the  “  hope  de¬ 
ferred,”  in  its  bitterest  intensity,  “thatmak- 
eth  the  heart  sick.” 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  a  certain  style 
of  romantic  literature,  and  if  there  were  not 
others,  by  far  worse,  it  seems  bad  enough 
to  warn  young  girls  from  the  indulgence 
in  mental  poison,  that  tends  to  dwarf  and 
embitter  their  lives,  and  render  them  un¬ 
fit  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  busy  life. 
There  is  another  effect,  however,  of  which 
the  sensational  story  is  the  cause  ;  and. this 
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is  of  such  a  character  that  in  this  age 
of  reforms  and  reformers  it  seems  wondrous 
strange  no  voice  has  been  lifted  to  bring  it 
into  prominence.  Possibly  this  neglect  may 
be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
“reform”  movement  with  no  pecuniary  con¬ 
siderations  attached  to  its  advocacy ;  then 
again,  I  may  be  uncharitable.  Perhaps  a 
more  reasonable  explanation  is  found  in  the 
mawkish  modesty  of  a  chaste  public.  If 
the  truth,  however,  is  worth  anything,  it  is 
surely  worth  being  allowed  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits,  unaccompanied  by  the  gentle 
platitudes  that  please  society ;  and  the  time 
has  come  at  last,  let  us  hope,  when  the  truth 
may  be  spoken,  even  though  not  arrayed  in 
flowery  metaphors  to  conceal  disagreeable 
facts. 

The  language,  thought  and  style,  of  a 
large  class  of  sensational  literature,  is  im¬ 
pure;  not  absolutely  so  in  expression,  but 
directly  so  by  implication.  Writers  play  at 
hide  and  seek,  as  it  were,  with  their  readers’ 
modesty  ;  inciting  still  greater  eagerness  and 
unwholesome  excitement  by  the  thin  varnish 
of  a  semi-moral  tone :  through  the  palings 
of  respectability,  set  very  far  apart,  we  catch 
a  teasing  glimpse,  now  and  then,  of  vice 
made  fascinating,  and  the  natural  result 
follows.  An  innocent  creature  is  at  first 
shocked  by  covert  insinuations  of  acts,  of 
the  very  names  of  which  she  ought  to  be  ig¬ 
norant.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  “  thrilling,” 
however,  and  a  young  person  sees  no  harm 
in  reading  that  which  is  read  by  the  elders, 
and  so  the  first  step  is  taken.  Very  soon 
the  constant  repetition  of  what  was  at  first 
disgusting  and  shocking  renders  the  reader 
indifferent,  and  young  girls  come  to  read  of 
shameful  deeds,  smothered  in  a  luxuriousness 
of  description  that  dazzles  and  delights,  with 
no  more  thought  of  blushing  than  if  she 
were  engaged  in  some  household  task.  Her 
moral  nature  is  blunted  ;  her  taste  lacks  re¬ 
finement.  The  first  fragrance  of  innocent 
maidenhood  is  lost.  Her  finer  ingrained 
morality,  whereby  she  is  the  superior  of  man, 
is  roughened,  made  coarse.  The  woman  is 
dwarfed,  and  the  animal  nature  is  developed. 
The  lessons  learned  at  this  time  of  life  are 
not  easily  unlearned  in  after  life.  Diseased 
taste  in  youth  produces  intellectual  barren¬ 


ness  and  inferiority  in  maturity;  stunted 
morality  ends  in  indifference  to  religious 
life. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  other  sex. 
As  love  is  presumed  to  be  the  key  unlocking 
the  curiosity  and  attention  of  girlhood,  so 
romantic  adventure  is  held  up  as  the  wreck¬ 
er’s  light  to  lead  boyhood  upon  the  reefs  and 
shoals  of  pernicious  literature. 

Boy  heroes  are  almost  invariably  runa¬ 
ways  from  home  or  school,  or  else  belong  to 
the  lowest  orders  of  street  hoodlums  and 
vagabonds.  Robber  chieftains  are  made  the 
beau-ideals  of  boyish  longing;  a  sea-faring 
life,  dressed  out  in  the  picturesque  horrors 
of  piracy,  is  held  up  as  a  noble  object  of 
ambition  ;  runaways  are  made  the  martyrs 
of  domestic  tyranny,  and  lauded  for  their 
“  pluck  ”  and  deviltry ;  boys  are  lured  by 
the  glitter  of  a  gambler’s  career — on  paper ; 
they  sigh  for  a  trapper’s  life  among  the 
mountains  of  the  west,  and  the  recklessness 
of  a  miner’s  career,  dashed  here  and  there 
with  a  heroic  rescue,  or  a  brilliant  stab¬ 
bing  affray.  Boys  at  school  are  encouraged 
in  rebellion  against  their  masters  ;  black¬ 
guardism  is  treated  as  courage  and  spirit ; 
every  one  in  authority  is  held  up  to  ridicule ; 
parents,  teachers  and  employers. 

These  are  the  pictures  that  are  conjured 
up  for  the  delectation  of  our  American  boy¬ 
hood,  served  hot  and  spicy  in  innumerable 
illustrated  periodicals,  that  attract  the  eye 
on  every  city  news-stand.  Vice  is  repre¬ 
sented  at  par,  and  often  at  a  premium,  while 
virtue  is  at  a  tremendous  discount,  and  its 
upholders  denominated  “  lambs  ”  and  “  milk¬ 
sops.”  Vulgarity,  profanity,  and  thinly- 
veiled  indecency  are  the  constituent  part 
of  this  mass  of  pernicious  stuff,  labeled, 
“  Literature  for  American  Youth.” 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  bad,  incalculably 
bad.  Boys  are  steeped  in  these  tales  of 
crime  and  disobedience,  and  go  out  into  the 
world  with  a  glamor  of  wickedness  in  fas¬ 
cinating  form  clinging  to  them.  The  daily 
papers  are  full  of  the  results  of  such  an  ed¬ 
ucation.  In  numberless  cases,  dime-novel 
reading  is  given  as  the  first  step  of  a  series 
that  leads  downward  to  the  prison  yard. 
Ask  the  boy  who  has  run  away  from  home, 
and  sought  the  hardships  of  the  sea,  or  the 
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danger  of  the  plains,  what  caused  him  to 
leave  ease,  and  freedom  from  care  for  these 
poor  substitutes,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  true  answer  will  be  that  his  ideas 
were  taken  from  the  glowing  literature  that 
upheld  the  disobedience  of  the  act  as  meri¬ 
torious,  and  the  result  as  far  different  from 
what  experience  proves.  So  it  ends  in  dis¬ 
obedience  to  lawful  authority,  dissatisfaction 
with  good  homes  and  loving  parents,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  misery  to  those  principally  con¬ 
cerned,  and  grief  to  those  by  w'hom  they 
are  beloved.  The  details  of  these  flaring 
fictions  are  drawn  with  a  minuteness  that 
excites  surprise,  and  in  this  characteristic 
lies  the  secret  of  their  effect  upon  youth. 
The  steps  leading  down  to  the  commission 
or  attempted  commission  of  a  crime  are 
made  fascinating  to  young  minds  by  appeals 
to  the  lowest  instincts  of  nature.  The  pas¬ 
sions  are  unduly  excited ;  the  very  gloss  of 
wishy-washy  morality  that  is  wrapped  about 
such  tales  deceitfully  smooths  the  way  to 
their  perusal.  As  a  class,  then,  this  litera¬ 
ture  is  vulgar,  indecent,  profane;  and  in 
view  of  what  has  been  brought  forward, 
how  does  it  fulfill  all  or  either  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  functions  of  fiction  already  laid 
down  ? 

First,  do  novels  built  upon  a  basis  of  en¬ 
tirely  imaginary,  and  in  most  cases  impossi¬ 
ble  plots,  padded  with  most  improbable  ad¬ 
ventures,  fulfill  the  first  mentioned  function 
of  fiction— instruction  ? 

Second,  does  a  literature  which  depends 
for  its  circulation  and  support  upon  the  ex¬ 
citation  of  the  lower  passions,  interspersed 
with  profanity  and  vulgarity,  tend  to  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  any  moral  teaching  ? 

Third,  is  there  amusement  to  be  derived 
from  this  stuff  ? 

The  first  two  questions  I  must  conceive  to 
be  self-answered ;  the  last  is  open  to  argu¬ 
ment.  I  have  been  told  that  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  relaxation  given  to  the  minds 
of  (especially)  working  boys  and  girls,  are 
as  necessary  and  as  much  to  be  sought  after 
as  any  living  necessity ;  if  they  find  amuse¬ 


ment  in  them,  it  is  argued,  why  should  they 
not  be  let  alone  to  indulge  their  taste? 

Let  them  be  amused,  innocently,  by  all 
means ;  but  indulgence  in  such  literature,  I 
fnake  bold  to  claim,  is  productive  of  neither 
amusement  nor  relaxation.  The  regular 
patrons  of  these  journals,  not  confined  to 
the  youth,  by  any  means,  suffer  literally 
from  a  disease.  Their  minds  are  steeped  in 
pen-pictures  of  crime,  extravagance,  and  a 
noxious  sentimentalism,  until  they  become 
the  victims  of  a  mania.  They  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  read  nothing  else ;  they  devour 
their  chosen  mental  food  in  eager  haste,  not 
for  instruction  or  amusement,  but  as  the 
unhappy  victims  of  a  disease  that  is  eating 
its  way  to  the  heart  of  many  a  young  life 
that  might  otherwise  be  honored  and  hon¬ 
orable  in  the  world.  If  this  may  be  tortured 
into  “  amusement,”  I  yield  the  point,  until 
the  opposite  is  proven.  I  hold  from  the 
self-afforded  evidence  of  this  literature 
that  it  is  neither  instructive,  productive 
of  moral  teaching,  nor  useful  as  an  agent 
to  relax  the  mind,  and  hence  stands  with¬ 
out  the  pale  of  recognized  and  legitimate 
fiction. 

In  this  article  I  have  made  no  attempt  to 
suggest  remedies ;  I  have  merely  stated  the 
present  condition  of  a  great  mass  of  current 
literature  and  its  threatening  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  young  people  of  our  day.  The 
true  and  only  remedy,  I  believe,  lies  in  the 
home  training  of  the  boys  and  girls.  One 
hint  of  an  imderlying  truth  may,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  be  offered. 

The  supply  of  any  article,  by  a  perfectly 
plain  law  of  political  economy,  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  of  the  nature  of 
the  demand;  and  nothing  is  truer  than  that 
if  people  would  cry  out  for  less  trash  and 
more  high-toned  reading,  if  the  public 
would  repudiate  publishers  and  writers  who 
pander  to  the  low  and  vulgar,  the  bottom 
would  fall  out  of  this  cheap  and  nasty  liter¬ 
ature,  and  the  gap  be  speedily  filled  with 
w’holesome  and  substantial  material. 

Beverley  Ellison  Warner. 
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There  are  two  books  in  the  Bible  which 
bear  women’s  names — Esther  and  Ruth. 
Different  in  their  cast  and  their  scenery, 
they  possess  in  common  one  striking  peculi¬ 
arity, — in  teaching  the  most  important  re¬ 
ligious  lessons  without  any  profession  of 
doing  so. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  book  of  Esther  in 
omitting  all  mention  even  of  the  name  of 
God,  has  been  suggested  to  my  mind  in 
looking  over  the  map  of  North  America. 
Wherever  the  Spaniards  settled,  we  find 
such  names  as  Vera  Cruz ,  or  “  True  Cross ;  ” 
Trinidad ,  or  “  Trinity;”  Santa  Fe,  or  “Holy 
Faith;”  Santa  Maria,  or  “Holy  Mary;” 
and  a  multitude  of  saints’  names,  as  San 
Francisco,  or  “  Saint  Francis.”  Wherever 
the  English  settled,  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
mostly  only  unconsecrated  names,  secular 
or  of  heathen  origin  ;  only  here  and  there  a 
name  like  Salem  or  Providence.  But  when 
we  look  for  religion,  we  do  not  find  it  chiefly 
where  the  religious  names  are  found.  The 
thing,  as  contrasted  with  the  name,  we  find 
not  in  Spanish  but  in  English  America. 

The  Jews,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  hold 
the  book  of  Esther  in  high  esteem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  saying  of  the  rabbis,  that 
when  all  their  other  sacred  writings  have 
perished  the  book  of  Esther  will  remain. 

May  we  not  also  accord  a  high  rank  to 
this  book  in  the  sacred  volume  for  its  teach¬ 
ing  a  lesson  so  needful  at  all  times,  and  still 
as  needful  as  ever,  against  that  tendency  to 
be  influenced  by  names  more  than  things, 
which  is  the  bane  of  religious  life?  It 
strikingly  illustrates  God’s  control  of  events 
without  mention  of  His  commandments,  or 
even  His  name.  It  is  held  by  theologians 
to  be  an  inspired  book,  while  looking  pre¬ 
cisely  like  any  piece  of  secular  history.  In 
fact,  Luther  condemned  it  as  full  of  “  hea¬ 
then  unnaturalities.”  It  carries  none  of 
those  phrase-marks  by  which  it  would  now¬ 
adays  get  into  the  “  religious  department  ” 
of  a  denominational  newspaper,  rather  than 
the  “  secular  department.”  And  yet  it  is  a 
part  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Such  a  book  reads  us  the  lesson  to  depend 


less  on  labels  and  more  on  conscience ;  to 
read  the  lessons  of  religion  in  all  history 
and  all  science  as  well  as  in  manuals  of  de¬ 
votion  ;  to  recognize  religious  truth  outside 
of  the  catchwords  of  our  own  creed.  Pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  vein  of  Dean  Stanley’s  thought 
is  the  impression  made  by  this  book :  “  What¬ 
ever  is  good  science  is  good  theology ;  what¬ 
ever  is  high  morality  and  pure  civilization 
is  high  and  pure  religion.” 

In  the  light  of  this  book  the  common  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “sacred”  and  “secular” 
is  worth  remarking  on.  This  is  a  proper 
enough  distinction,  if  properly  used.  “  The 
law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully.”  But 
in  the  nature  of  things  this  distinction  is 
accidental  and  temporary,  serving  merely  to 
educate  our  thought  to  penetrate  the  pro¬ 
founder  realities,  where  all  secular  things 
become  sacred,  as  all  controlled  by  God, 
working  under  his  providence  toward  ends 
divine,  and  sanctified  in  the  regal’d  of  relig¬ 
ious  souls.  And  yet  how  easy  to  forget  the 
educational  intent  of  this  distinction,  and 
to  use  it  for  a  permanent  mark  between 
what  is  God’s  and  what  is  not  God’s.  So 
men  give  the  name  of  “  divine  service  ”  to 
stated  exercises  of  worship,  but  not  to  their 
daily  calling.  They  put  religion  apart  from 
business  and  recreation,  in  a  way  that 
makes  heathen  through  six  days,  and  hypo¬ 
crites  on  the  seventh.  They  regard  the 
church  as  consecrated  by  and  for  stated 
public  worship  only,  and  desecrated  by  the 
admission  of  any  innocent  and  wholesome 
entertainment ;  making  curious  distinctions 
between  the  degrees  of  sacredness  which 
belong  respectively  to  the  lecture-room  and 
the  main  auditory,  as  formerly  to  the  Holy 
Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Jewish 
Temple.  They  even  insist  that  we  are  not 
a  Christian  nation,  unless  we  will  adopt  an 
amendment  to  the  national  Constitution 
expressly  acknowledging  the  fact. 

Against  this  false  discrimination,  against 
the  human  tendency  to  place  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  sacred  and  secular  in  forms, 
phrases  and  names,  the  book  of  Esther 
utters  so  strong  a  protest,  that  we  might 
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well  pronounce  it,  on  that  account  alone, 
worthy  of  its  place  in  the  Bible. 

The  main  lesson  of  the  book  of  Ruth 
chords  well  with  this  key-note  of  the  book 
of  Esther. 

In  Ruth  we  see  the  closest  constancy  of 
affection  beautifying  a  relation  against 
which  the  satirist  often  directs  his  bitterest 
jibes.  We  see  the  hardest  times  brightened 
by  the  flowers  of  the  purest  love.  We  see 
a  virtuous  self-help  sensibly  accepting  a 
trying  situation,  and  honestly  winning  its 
due  recognition  and  reward.  We  see  the 
providence  which  feeds  the  sparrows  aiding 
the  pious  and  industrious  poor.  This  is 
just  such  a  story  of  common  life  as  would 
instruct  a  rude  people  in  some  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  lessons  of  morals  and  religion ;  just 
such  a  story  as  a  divinely  guided  prophet 
might  have  written  for  such  a  purpose.  In 
the  primitive  age  it  was  a  lesson  which  the 
divine  teaching  of  the  race  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  give  in  some  form  or  other. 
Common  as  is  the  lesson  now,  it  is  not  yet 
well  learned.  It  is  common  life,  domestic 
life,  not  among  rude  Hebrews  merely,  but  in 
all  times,  that  needs  just  such  sanctifying 
as  an  example  like  Ruth’s.  This  world, 
our  homes,  our  daily  work,  make  the  circle 
where  just  such  examples  need  to  shine. 

Row,  whoever  carefully  reads  church  his¬ 
tory  finds  that,  while  Christianity  was  in  its 
primitive  age  chiefly  a  matter  of  pure  mor¬ 
als,  it  has  been  for  a  large  part  of  the  time 
since  a  matter  chiefly  of  orthodox  theology, 
or  of  church  connections,  or  of  sacraments, 
or  other  forms  and  externals  of  various 
kinds.  The  book  of  Ruth  is  a  standing 
protest  against  the  besetting  error  of  put¬ 
ting  religion  in  doctrines,  institutions,  cere¬ 
monies.  Ruth  insists  on  its  being  put  into 
the  life,  the  home  life,  the  work  life,  the  so¬ 
cial  life,  in  all  pure  and  sweet  morality.  In 
view  of  the  fatal  facility  with  which  men 
forget  this,  we  may  well  believe  that  our 
divine  teacher,  the  Spirit  of  God,  secured 
such  a  book  its  place  in  the  glorious  com¬ 
pany  of  prophecy,  gospels  and  revelation. 
For  so  we  are  taught  that  the  sublime  doc¬ 
trines  of  an  incarnate  God  and  an  opened 
heaven  are  of  no  avail  except  we  embody 
the  spirit  of  religion  in  the  fitting  form  of 


moral  beauty,  amid  whatever  burdens  and 
trials  God  calls  us  to  glorify  Him  by  well 
doing. 

In  such  lessons  these  two  books,  however 
diverse  in  special  coloring,  blend  in  impress¬ 
ive  harmony.  We  find  their  details  in  sim¬ 
ilar  accord,  in  exhibiting  the  spirit  of  piety 
in  practical  and  moral  forms,  rather  than 
devotional  and  religious. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  dutifulness  of 
Esther  toward  Mordecai,  even  after  she  be¬ 
came  queen,  and  the  dutifulness  of  Ruth 
toward  Naomi.  Compare  again,  the  com¬ 
bined  energy  and  prudence  of  each  in  her 
time  of  need,  Esther  employing  all  of  wom¬ 
an’s  tact  in  conducting  her  perilous  and 
delicate  part  with  the  king  and  with  Haman, 
Ruth  (in  concert  with  Naomi)  declining 
the  privilege  of  the  law  of  inheritance  until 
she  had  established  her  character  by  industry 
and  filial  piety. 

Compare  each  again  in  her  relation  to 
those  unknown  elements  in  the  hands  of 
providence  which  are  the  reliance  of  the 
righteous  and  the  dread  of  the  wicked.  Of 
Ruth,  as  she  went  to  glean,  we  read  that 
“  her  hap  was  ”  to  light  on  the  field  of  Boaz. 
Concerning  Esther  we  read,  in  combination, 
the  singular  postponement  of  the  fatal  day 
by  her  adversary’s  superstitious  use  of  the 
lot,  and  the  unexpected  blasting  of  Haman 
by  the  sudden  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  his 
revenge  had  ignorantly  struck  at  the  queen. 

Peculiarly  intense  in  coloring  is  the  pict¬ 
ure  of  providential  control  as  it  appears  in 
Esther’s  record.  Wrath  fell  on  Haman  as 
a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky,  when  Esther 
in  her  supreme  moment  simply  said,  “  The 
adversary  and  enemy  is  this  wicked  Haman.” 
The  fact,  to  him  before  unknown,  that  the 
queen  was  of  the  race  he  had  struck  at  saved 
them  and  destroyed  him.  How  striking 
this  suggestion  of  the  unknown  elements  by 
which  providence  operating  through  law  de¬ 
stroys  the  wicked  and  delivers  the  godly ! 
The  success  of  any  selfish  scheme  depends 
on  an  indefinite  number  of  particulars,  some 
of  which  he  cannot  know,  and  any  of  which, 
when  reckoned  in,  may  change  the  whole 
result.  Hence  he  is  ever  at  the  mercy  of 
the  unknown  elements  by  which  the  omni¬ 
scient  disposer  of  events  controls  the  issue. 
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The  unknown  elements  in  human  calcula¬ 
tions  !  Never  forget  them.  These  are  the 
avenging  and  recording  angels  by  which 
every  soul  is  made,  sooner  or  later,  to  realize 
that  the  snpreme  power  works  for  righteous¬ 
ness. 

The  very  position  which  these  books  re¬ 
spectively  occupy  in  the  Bible  between  those 
which  precede  and  follow  carries  the  anal¬ 
ogy  between  them  still  further.  It  is  singu¬ 
lar  to  find  the  book  of  Esther,  so  intensely 
secular  in  its  form  and  its  phraseology,  in¬ 
serted  between  books  so  intensely  religious 
in  external  expression  as  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  preceding  it,  and  the  book  of 
Job  which  follows.  Equally  singular,  though 
in  another  point  of  view,  is  it  to  find  that 
peaceful  scene  of  rural  innocence  and  piety, 
which  the  book  of  Ruth  depicts,  between 
the  book  of  Judges  and  the  books  of  Samuel, 
so  full  of  bloodshed  and  mourning,  and  fierce 
struggles  and  wild  cries  of  victory.  It  in¬ 
tervenes  like  the  even-song  of  shepherds  in 
a  lull  of  battle-drums  and  trumpets.  It 
teaches  us  the  comforting  belief  that  even 
in  calamitous  times  earth’s  happiness  has  not 
all  been  spoiled.  The  world’s  past  is  not  so 
dark  as  history  pretends.  Ouj  thoughts 
may  always  turn  from  that  record  of  strife 
and  crime  and  suffering,  which  it  often  seems 
the  chief  task  of  the  daily  newspaper  to 
spread  before  us,  to  contemplate  those  un¬ 
published  ministries  of  virtue  and  goodness 
which  are  covered  from  the  eye  of  the  re¬ 
porter  to  smile  in  the  sight  of  the  recording 
angel. 

In  exhibiting  the  analogy  between  these 
two  books  this  feature  ought  not  to  be  omit¬ 
ted,  that  each  is  the  story  of  a  good  woman 
in  a  hard  place.  Less  need  be  said  of  that 
here,  because  that  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  most  Bible  biographies, — stories  of  good 
people  in  hard  places,  the  moral  victories  of 
constancy  and  faith  amid  6ore  trials.  In 
this  respect  the  account  of  Esther  demands 
especial  notice.  She  held  only  the  rank  of 
the  best  loved  one  in  a  polygamous  house¬ 
hold,  whose  arrangements  were  as  repugnant 
to  our  moral  sense  as  is  the  odious  peculiarity 
of  Mormonism.  To  Esther’s  moral  sense — 
confessedly  noble  as  was  her  character — it 
can  hardly  have  been  thus  repugnant,  with 


the  polygamous  precedents  set  in  her  own 
nation  by  sovereigns  from  David’s  time,  and 
equally  common  in  the  foreign  land  of  her 
birth.  Such  is  the  revelation  of  moral  prog¬ 
ress  which  the  Bible  history  gives,  by  in¬ 
corporating  such  usages  of  the  best  men  and 
women  of  earlier  times,  in  the  same  record 
with  the  teachings  of  Him  who  made  known 
to  later  times  th^divine  intention  of  the  fact, 
that  the  first  family  consisted  of  a  wedded 
pair. 

To  conclude :  the  lesson  of  inclusiveness 
which  Esther  gives  by  ignoring  the  outside 
distinction  between  “  sacred”  and  “secular,” 
Ruth  gives  in  another  way  by  ignoring  the 
distinction  elsewhere  recognized  between  the 
chosen  people  and  the  heathen.  Moses  had 
pronounced  a  curse  on  the  race  of  Moab, 
which  after  a  thousand  years  Nehemiah 
kept  in  force.  From  this  accursed  race,  and 
against  the  prohibition  of  inter-marriage 
with  them,  came  “  Ruth  the  Moabitess.” 

The  Jewish  church,  as  narrow  and  exclu¬ 
sive  as  any  church  that  ever  existed,  was 
obliged  by  the  necessities  of  its  position 
to  be  such.  The  feeble  light  amid  fierce 
winds  must  be  within  a  lantern.  Something 
was  needed  to  offset  this,  and  to  show  that 
this  was  not  the  divine  ideal,  but  a  tempo¬ 
rary  arrangement  for  an  exigency.  Hence, 
in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  the  people  and  their  institutions,  the 
repeated  testimonies  of  the  prophets  to  the 
truth  which  we  find  embodied  here  in  the 
living  example  of  this  woman.  The  name 
of  the  foreigner  from  the  accursed  race  is 
here  inscribed  in  the  national  record  beside 
the  names  of  Moses  and  Samuel,  as  a  silent 
testimony  that  God  is  the  God  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  and  that  all  have  an  inheritance  in  him 
Thus,  side  by  side  with  the  exclusiveness  of 
temporary  religious  forms,  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  places  the  inclusiveness  of  the  abiding 
spirit  of  religion.  While  the  Moabite  wras 
debarred  from  the  national  sanctuary,  the 
Moabitess  is  enrolled  in  the  holy  volume 
which  that  sanctuary  enshrined.  And  so 
long  as  creeds  and  sects  and  religious  forms 
estrange  men’s  sympathies,  so  long  will  her 
story  repeat  the  timely  lesson,  to  seek  in  the 
religious  spirit  the  inclusive  bond,  the  essen¬ 
tial  unity. 
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It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  two 
books  of  the  Bible  which  bear  women’s 
names  are  wholly  occupied  with  present  du¬ 
ties,  and  things  near  at  hand  in  a  narrow 
range,  while  over  all  there  plays  the  light 
that  comes  from  afar  and  from  above.  No¬ 
where  is  the  great  consequence  of  some 
little  things  more  impressively  displayed 
than  in  the  incidents  of  these  books — the 
king’s  sleepless  night  saving  Mordecai  from 
the  gallows ;  Buth’s  casual  entrance  of  Boaz’s 
field  conducting  her  to  the  place  in  history 
which  is  hers.  Nowhere  is  the  supreme 
worthiness  of  uprightly,  dutifully,  and 


bravely  living  the  lot  which  providence  as¬ 
signs  more  persuasively  set  forth.  What 
worthier  lessons  could  women,  or  men,  teach 
mankind  than  the  lessons  of  these  books,  in 
which  the  distinction  between  royal  Esther 
and  humble  Ruth  is  lost  sight  of  amid  the 
light  that  glows  in  the  simple  goodness  of 
both  ? 

“  Honor  and  sliame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 

Act  rveil  thy  part;  there  all  the  honor  lies.” 

“  What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  knovn  ? 

Thy  duty  ever.” 

James  M.  Whiton. 
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It  was  not  until  the  rich  alluvial  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  about  Hartford  and  Windsor 
had  been  occupied  by  the  earlier  colonists, 
that  the  rugged  and  mountainous  country, 
lying  farther  west  invited  settlement.  The 
pioneers  who  drove  the  first  stakes  in  this 
wilderness  were  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  with  indomitable  industry  they  cleared 
the  best  of  the  land  of  its  dense  growth  of 
forest  timber,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
homes  that  united  in  the  strength  of  Chris¬ 
tian  communities  have  exerted  a  world-wide 
influence.  The  character  of  these  men  is 
suggested  by  the  Bible  names  which  they 
gave  to  the  towns  as  they  were  incorporated, 
making  almost  a  modern  Palestine  of  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  northwestern  Connecti¬ 
cut.  In  a  clear  day  from  a  mountain  eleva¬ 
tion  within  easy  distance  of  Litchfield,  the 
county  seat,  may  be  seen  the  encircling 
towns  of  Bethlehem,  Judea  (now  Washing¬ 
ton),  Sharon,  Canaan  and  Goshen. 

It  was  in  Bethlehem  that  Dr.  Joseph 
Bellamy,  one  of  the  theological  giants  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  spent  his  long  min¬ 
isterial  life.  When  but  a  youth  of  eighteen 
he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  recently-formed 
parish,  and  preached  with  such  power  and 
persuasive  eloquence  that  a  general  religious 
interest  spread  through  the  community.  The 
field  was  sparse  and  small,  but  the  invitation 


to  settle  among  them  was  pressed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  such  urgency  that  he  decided  to 
accept  this  retired  pastorate.  During  the 
two  years  succeeding  his  installation,  in  the 
spring  of  1740,  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
his  parish  duties ;  but  as  the  tidal  wave  of 
the  revival  known  as  “  the  great  awaken¬ 
ing”  swept  through  the  churches  of  New 
England,  he  felt  constrained  to  engage  in 
evangelistic  efforts,  and  with  the  consent  of 
his  people  made  several  extended  tours  in 
which  his  preaching  was  attended  with  re¬ 
markable  success.  These  itinerant  labors 
were  continued  until  he  saw  the  dangerous 
spreading  of  a  fanatical  spirit,  when  he 
again  returned  to  his  pastoral  duties  and 
wrote  the  book  entitled,  “  True  Religion  De¬ 
lineated,”  which  did  much  to  extend  his 
influence  and  reputation.  From  this  time 
onward  he  received  into  his  family  young 
men  who  were  pursuing  a  course  of  theologi¬ 
cal  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry.  The 
students  held  him  in  high  esteem  for  his 
scholarly  attainments  and  pulpit  ability,  and 
some  of  those  under  his  tuition  were  after¬ 
wards  called  to  occupy  prominent  positions. 

Dr.  Bellamy  was  a  man  of  large  and  com¬ 
manding  presence,  with  a  prodigious  voice 
and  an  authoritative  and  dictatorial  manner 
that  made  him  seem  cold  and  reserved  to 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  him,  but 
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it  would  appear  that  some  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners  were  not  afraid  to  turn  his  sharp 
thrusts  back  upon  himself.  Preaching  once 
upon  the  subject  of  temperance,  he  stopped 
in  the  course  of  his  argument  and  abruptly 
exclaimed:  “I  don’t  want  anybody  who  has 
the  rheumatism  to  tell  me  what  has  brought 
it  on — it  is  cider;  and  the  way  to  cure  it  is' 
to  stop  drinking.”  It  chanced  that  very 
night  that  Dr.  Bellamy  was  seized  with  a 
severe  pain,  wyhich  before  morning  had  in¬ 
creased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  had  to  send 
for  the  family  physician.  The  physician, 
who  had  heard  the  temperance  sermon  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  his  pastor’s  tem¬ 
perament,  very  gravely  examined  his  patient 
and  with  a  solemn  shake  of  his  head  said : 
“  Ah,  doctor,  I  see  what  ails  you — it  is  the 
rheumatism.  I ’m  afraid  you ’ve  been  tak¬ 
ing  a  little  too  much  cider.” 

Dr.  Bellamy  was  the  acknowledged  leader 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  in  this  region  and 
often  showed  excellent  judgment  and  tact 
in  their  management.  It  is  related  that 
having  been  invited  to  attend  the  ordination 
of  a  friend,  he  found  that  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  parish  was  opposed 
to  his  settlement.  Soon  after  the  opeping 
of  the  council  he  managed  to  get  by  the  side 
of  this  old  gentleman  and  he  expressed  to 
him  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
parish  and  also  in  the  success  of  their  pastor- 
elect  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  young  man  of 
great  promise.  “I  hear,”  said  he,  “that 
there  is  some  little  lack  of  unanimity  in  re¬ 
spect  to  his  settlement.  Now  as  you  are  an 
influential  man  here,  and  of  course  have  the 
welfare  of  the  society  much  at  heart,  I 
would  suggest  to  you  the  importance  of 
bringing  your  influence  to  bear  upon  this 
state  of  things,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  secure 
entire  harmony.”  The  old  gentleman  was 
easily  caught  by  the  device,  and  set  to  work 
in  good  earnest  as  a  peace-maker  and  ever 
after  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  minister. 

Although  a  learned  man  and  accustomed 
to  grapple  with  the  profoundest  themes  of 
theology,  Dr.  Bellamy  was  a  practical  and 
suggestive  preacher  and  teacher,  and  en¬ 
forced  his  thoughts  with  apt  and  familiar 
illustrations.  A  young  minister  who  had 

been  his  pupil,  upon  engaging  in  active 
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work,  cultivated  a  severe  style  of  preaching 
which  soon  became  very  offensive  to  his 
people.  While  visiting  his  old  teacher  he 
complained  that  his  efforts  seemed  to  be 
followed  with  meager  results,  and  was  in¬ 
clined  to  put  the  blame  upon  his  parishion¬ 
ers.  “  Why,”  said  Dr.  Bellamy,  “  the  rea¬ 
son  is  obvious  enough,  and  if  you  will 
correct  your  error,  go  and  learn  wisdom  of 
the  fisherman.  He  does  not  go  boisterously 
to  work,  as  if  he  expected  to  bring  the  fish 
to  his  hook  by  giving  them  a  regular  scourg¬ 
ing  beforehand;  but  he  casts  in  his  lines 
silently,  and  waits  patiently  for  a  bite  ;  and 
whenever  a  fish  comes  to  his  hook,  he  is 
watchful  to  take  advantage  of  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  for  drawing  it  up ;  and  he  is  thankful 
if  he  gets  a  few,  and  perseveres  in  the  hope 
of  getting  more.  If  you  would  adopt  this 
same  course  as  a  fisher  of  men  you  would 
have  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
success.” 

About  eight  miles  due  north  from  Bethle¬ 
hem,  upon  a  hill-top  which  affords  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
lies  the  village  of  Litchfield,  with  its  broad, 
elm-shaded  streets.  It  was  here  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  that  Lyman 
Beecher,  then  in  the  flush  of  his  young  man¬ 
hood,  entered  upon  his  pastorate  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church.  Although  an  inland 
town  of  comparatively  small  population, 
Litchfield  at  this  period  was  a  village  of  con¬ 
siderable  fame  and  influence.  The  law 
school  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Gould 
and  Judge  Reeve  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
popularity,  and  the  young  ladies’  seminary 
conducted  by  Miss  Pierce  had  gained  a  rep¬ 
utation  that  attracted  the  patronage  of  many 
of  the  wealthiest  and  best  families  in  the 
country.  These  two  flourishing  institutions 
with  these  cultured  teachers  formed  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  social  circle  widely  famed  for  its 
intelligence  and  refinement.  Mrs.  Stowe  re¬ 
lates  that  when  in  Paris  she  was  often  visited 
by  an  aged  French  count  who  in  youth  had 
spent  some  years  in  Litchfield  as  a  student 
in  the  law  school.  Although  accustomed  in 
his  native  land  to  move  in  the  highest  cir¬ 
cles,  he  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  society 
at  Litchfield,  which  he  declared  was  the  most 
charming  in  the  world. 
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In  entering  this  field  of  labor  Dr.  Beecher 
was  in  no  danger  of  burying  his  talents  in  a 
country  parish,  but  in  earnestly  prosecuting 
his  work  he  exerted  an  influence  that  had 
as  wide  and  free  a  sweep  as  the  winds  that 
made  the  parsonage  creak  in  blustering 
March  days.  It  was  an  excellent  place  in 
which  to  rear  a  family ;  and  we  can  but 
think  that  the  wholesome  diet  and  good  air 
of  Litchfield  hill,  is  to  be  credited  with  part 
of  the  compliment  which  Theodore  Parker 
once  paid  Dr.  Beecher  when  he  said,  “  He 
was  the  father  of  more  brains  than  any  man 
in  America.”  The  home  life  of  the  Litch¬ 
field  parsonage  throbbed  with  activity.  The 
minister  in  his  study  energetically  worked 
according  to  methods  that  were  peculiar  to 
himself.  Meditating  long  upon  the  topics 
that  engaged  his  attention  he  waited  until 
the  moment  of  inspiration  came  when  his 
thoughts  began  to  crystalize,  and  then  his 
mental  powers  worked  under  a  high  pressure 
of  excitement.  In  order  to  let  down  the 
tension  of  the  overexcited  nerves  he  took 
long  rides  to  the  outlying  districts  of  his 
parish,  or  explored  the  trout  brooks  with 
hook  and  line.  In  study  or  recreation  every¬ 
thing  had  to  move  at  a  sharp  pace.  His 
fertile  mind  was  ever  busy  with  projects  and 
plans  that  looked  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  churches,  and  his  country  parish  was 
like  a  high  tower  from  which  his  eyes  swept 
a  wide  horizon.  Children  came  to  make 
his  home  glad  aud  cheery  with  their  pres¬ 
ence  ;  an  exuberant  life,  which  felt  in  every 
motion  the  influence  of  the  gifted  and  de¬ 
voted  mother,  who  early  died  at  Litchfield 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  east  of  the 
village.  Her  memory  was  an  abiding  and 
sacred  influence,  the  blessedness  of  which 
was  enhanced  by  the  character  of  the  noble 
and  cultured  woman  who  afterward  came  to 
fill  the  vacant  place,  with  a  solicitude  of  af¬ 
fection  that  won  all  their  hearts. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  at 
Litchfield  that  Dr.  Beecher  sounded  that 
clarion  note  of  alarm  against  the  sin  and 
crime  of  intemperance,  the  echoes  of  which 
have  not  yet  died  away.  The  famous  “  Six 
Sermons  ”  which  he  preached  on  the  nature, 
signs,  evils  and  remedy  of  intemperance, 
were  the  flaming  forth  in  mighty  power  of 


a  fire  that  had  long  burned  in  his  heart. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  lax  views  which 
prevailed  at  this  time,  among  ministers  and 
laymen  alike,  regarding  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  It  was  considered  not  only  an  in¬ 
dispensable  necessity  on  festive  occasions, 
but  as  an  every-day  beverage.  The  laborer 
on  the  farm  and  the  mechanic  in  the  shop 
expected  their  regular  rations,  and  the  well- 
filled  decanter  was  to  be  found  in  the  office 
of  the  lawyer  and  physician,  and  in  the  study 
of  the  minister.  It  was  freely  dispensed 
from  almost  every  sideboard  and  proffered 
at  weddings  and  funerals.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  this  universal  habit  of  using 
intoxicating  drinks  produced  an  increasing 
harvest  of  misery  and  shame,  and  cursed 
the  churches  with  its  blight. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Beecher  at 
Litchfield  he  was  called  to  attend  the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  a  pastor  in  an  adjoining  parish. 
At  the  dinner,  which  was  provided  at  the 
parsonage,  a  decanter  of  spirits  stood  upon 
the  table,  and  another  upon  the  sideboard, 
that  was  used,  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  to  such  an  extent  that  “  the  side¬ 
board  looked  and  smelled  like  the  bar  of  a 
very  active  grog-shop.”  This,  and  a  similar 
experience  not  long  after,  aroused  the  alarm 
and  indignation  of  others  beside  Dr.  Beecher. 
Some  four  years  previously  the  young  min¬ 
ister  in  the  parish  of  Judea,  a  few  miles 
from  Litchfield,  had  been  shocked  one  cold 
winter’s  day  by  discovering  a  man  lying 
dead  in  the  snow,  with  a  bottle  of  spirits  by 
his  side.  Taking  as  his  Bible  text  the 
eleventh  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah 
and  the  fate  of  the  poor  drunkard  as  a  lead¬ 
ing  illustration,  lie  preached  a  sermon  that 
was  afterwards  published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Committees  were  appointed  by 
the  local  and  state  associations  of  ministers 
to  consider  the  best  way  of  meeting  this 
growing  evil.  In  due  time  the  committee 
of  the  General  Association  reported  that 
while  deploring  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
they  were  obliged  to  confess  that  they  did 
not  perceive  that  anything  could  be  done. 
As  soon  as  the  report  was  read,  Dr.  Beecher 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  moved  that  a  new 
committee  be  appointed  to  report  at  that 
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meeting  what  could  be  done  to  avert  the 
tide  of  intemperance.  The  committee  was 
promptly  named,  with  Dr.  Beecher  as  chair¬ 
man;  and  the  paper  which  he  presented 
sounded  the  bugle  notes  of  a  temperance 
campaign,  that  banished  the  decanter  from 
ministerial  sideboards  and  arrayed  the 
churches  against  the  giant  evil  that  in  some 
instances  had  threatened  their  very  life.  It 
was  not  long  after  this  that  the  famous 
sermons  were  preached  in  the  Litchfield 
pulpit,  that  have  proved  so  effective  in  the 
aggressive  work  of  temperance. 

The  memory  of  Dr.  Beecher  is  reverently 
cherished  by  some,  living  at  an  advanced 
age,  who  often  listened  to  his  preaching  in 
the  old  church  with  its  quaint  sounding- 
board  and  box  pews.  “Ah,”  said  one  of 
these  veterans,  “  you  should  have  heard  Ly¬ 
man  Beecher  in  his  grandest  moods.  He 
was  a  lion  then ;  none  of  his  children  can 
equal  him.” 

The  three  towns  that  touch  the  northern 
boundary  of  Litchfield  have  a  vital  and  ro¬ 
mantic  connection  with  the  history  of  for¬ 
eign  missions.  In  the  Torringford  parson¬ 
age,  which,  with  the  neighboring  church 
was  the  spiritual  center  of  a  scattered  farm¬ 
ing  community,  Samuel  J.  Mills  was  born 
and  spent  the  years  of  his  early  childhood 
and  youth.  Like  Hannah  of  old,  his  de¬ 
voted  Christian  mother,  with  prophetic  vis¬ 
ion  of  the  future,  consecrated  her  child  to 
foreign  mission  service.  It  was  here  that 
he  early  passed  through  a  religious  experi¬ 
ence  which  from  a  season  of  great  spiritual 
darkness  and  depression  passed  into  a  clear 
and  vivid  consciousness  of  the  divine  love. 
The  feeling  that  prompted  his  interest  in 
the  cause  of  missions,  while  a  student  at 
Williams  college,  was  born  and  strengthened 
amid  the  influences  of  his  secluded  country 
home,  where  the  faith  of  his  parents  reached 
out  in  prayer  and  thought  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  little  parish  in  which  their 
own  lot  was  cast.  But  for  the  teachings  and 
encouragement  of  that  Torringford  home, 
we  may  believe  that  the  prayer-meeting  by 
the  haystack  at  Williamstown  would  never 
have  been  held,  nor  the  name  of  Samuel  J. 
Mills  so  nobly  identified  with  the  history  of 
missions.  He  was  one  of  the  four  young 


men  who,  as  their  studies  at  Andover  drew 
to  a  close,  offered  themselves  as  missionaries 
of  Christ  to  the  heathen ;  a  consecration 
that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  society,  whose 
influence  is  now  felt  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  habitable  globe,  was  held  in  the  town  of 
Farmington,  a  few  miles  east  of  Torring¬ 
ford,  in  the  house  of  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  the 
father  of  President  Porter  of  Yale  college. 

Again  taking  Litchfield  as  a  starting 
point,  a  carriage  ride  of  ten  miles  brings  us 
to  the  top  of  the  range  of  hills  which  over¬ 
looks  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  whose 
charming  and  diversified  scenery  has  long- 
attracted  the  admiration  of  artists  and  tour¬ 
ists.  The  view  from  some  of  the  highest 
points  includes  not  only  the  cultivated  val¬ 
leys  that  open  in  every  direction,  but 
stretches  far  away  to  the  misty  Catskills  in 
the  west  and  the  rugged  hills  of  Berkshire 
on  the  north.  In  one  of  the  most  secluded 
of  these  delightful  vales  nestles  the  village 
center  of  the  town  of  Cornwall ;  a  spot  his¬ 
torically  linked  in  a  romantic  way  with  dis¬ 
tant  lands.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
American  Board  of  Missions  it  was  decided 
to  start  a  school  in  which  heathen  youth 
might  receive  a  Christian  education,  and  then 
return  to  their  native  homes  in  the  capacity 
of  teachers.  This  school  was  established  in 
Cornwall,  and  for  a  time  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  1826,  the  period  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  there  were  gathered  here  natives 
of  Sumatra,  China,  Bengal,  Hindostan, 
Mexico,  New  Zealand;  of  the  Society  Is¬ 
lands  and  Marquesas  Islands  ;  of  the  isles 
of  Greece  and  of  Azores,  besides  members 
of  North  American  Indian  tribes.  Among 
this  strangely  mixed  group  of  pupils  was 
one  whose  life  is  full  of  sacred  and  tender 
interest  to  those  who  love  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions.  Henry  Obookiah  was  a  native  of 
Hawaii,  the  most  important  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  When  but  a  lad  he  saw  his 
father  and  mother,  who  were  related  to  the 
royal  family,  killed  in  one  of  the  intestine 
wars  that  raged  in  the  island.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  murderer  of  his  par¬ 
ents,  but  rescued  soon  after  through  the 
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efforts  of  an  uncle  who  treated  him  as  his 
own  child.  This  uncle  was  a  pagan  priest, 
and  it  was  his  earnest  wish  that  his  nephew 
should  enter  the  same  service ;  but  Obookiah 
had  already  conceived  a  horror  of  these 
heathenish  customs,  and,  an  opportunity 
offering,  lie  came  to  this  country  in  1809. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  destined 
for  New  Ilaven,  and  by  the  time  the  long 
voyage  was  completed  he  had  gained  consid¬ 
erable  use  of  the  English  language.  Wan¬ 
dering  through  the  streets  of  the  city  he  was 
finally  noticed  by  a  Christian  gentleman, 
sitting  lonely  and  tearful  upon  the  steps  of 
one  of  the  dormitories  of  Yale  college.  A 
kind  word  elicited  the  story  of  his  forlorn 
condition,  and  the  conversation  resulted  in 
his  being  taken  under  the  care  of  Christian 
friends.  The  story  of  Obookiah  and  his 
desire  to  obtain  an  education  led  in  part 
to  the  founding  of  the  mission  school  at 
Cornwall,  and  from  its  inception  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Having  made  a  public  pro 
fession  of  faith  in  Christ,  his  life  ever  after 
was  consecrated  to  the  work  of  preparing 
himself  to  return  as  a  missionary  to  his  na¬ 
tive  land.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies,  and  had  already  translated  portions 
of  the  Bible  into  the  Hawaiian  language, 
when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  a  fever 
and  died  after  a  brief  illness.  His  last 
breath  was  spent  in  prayer  for  the  salvation 
of  his  benighted  countrymen,  and  some  of 
those  who  stood  by  his  dying  bed  have 
lived  to  see  these  islands  of  the  Pacific  num¬ 
bered  among  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
world. 

Among  others  who  attended  the  mission 
school  were  two  intelligent  young  men  of 
the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians.  One  of 
them,  known  among  his  people  as  Weite, 
received  the  name  of  Boudin  ot,  from  Elias 
Boudinot  once  governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
for  a  long  time  president  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  The  young  Indian,  naturally 
gifted  with  a  pleasing  address  and  manner, 
was  welcomed  into  the  best  families  of  the 
village.  His  frequent  calls  at  the  home  of 
a  prominent  resident  in  time  gave  rise  to 
some  neighborly  gossip,  but  the  social  life 
of  the  parish,  usually  so  quiet  and  placid, 
was  stirred  to  a  fever  heat  when  news  spread 


far  and  near  that  he  was  about  to  marry 
one  of  the  fairest  and  most  cultured  daugh¬ 
ters  in  the  place.  Against  the  wishes  of 
her  parents  and  friends  she  persisted  in  her 
choice  and  the  words  were  spoken  that 
linked  their  fortunes  for  life.  The  com¬ 
panion  of  Boudinot,  the  son  of  a  Cherokee 
chief,  was  also  enamored  with  the  beauty  of 
a  maiden  living  near  the  village,  and  was 
equally  successful  in  his  suit.  These  love 
affairs  seriously  disturbed  the  feeling  of  the 
community,  and  hindered  the  progress  of 
the  school.  The  Indians  with  their  brides 
returned  to  their  nation,  then  occupying  a 
portion  of  Georgia.  Boudinot  became  con¬ 
spicuous  among  his  people  as  a  scholar, 
edited  a  newspaper,  and  during  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Andrew  Jackson  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  arrangements  by  which  the  tribe 
were  removed  to  Arkansas.  Ridge,  then 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokees,  was  in 
sympathy  with  this  movement,  but  a  strong 
party  was  opposed  to  leaving  the  burial 
places  of  their  fathers.  The  disaffected 
portion  of  the  tribe  after  the  settlement  in 
Arkansas  denounced  Ridge  and  Boudinot 
as  traitors  and  untrue  to  the  traditions  of 
their  people,  and  in  their  bitterness  they 
clandestinely  murdered  them. 

In  returning  from  Cornwall  to  Litchfield, 
by  taking  a  circuitous  route  over  the  War¬ 
ren  hills  and  skirting  the  shores  of  the 
lovely  Waramaug  lake,  a  visit  can  be  made 
to  the  birthplaces,  in  the  parish  of  New 
Preston,  of  Jeremiah  Day  and  Horace  Bush- 
nell.  President  Day  was  the  son  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  New 
Preston.  Fifty  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  the  active  service  of  the  university,  of 
which  he  was  the  honored  head  for  twenty- 
nine  years.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  clear 
and  penetrating  mind,  and  a  temperament 
placid  and  harmonious  in  its  action,  the  life 
of  this  eminent  educator  was  a  noble  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  gentle  but  irresistible  force  of 
a  character  chastened  by  affliction,  strong 
in  faith,  and  unselfish  in  its  aims.  A  grander 
eulogy  could  not  be  spoken  than  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Dr.  Woolsey,  who  said  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  his  venerable  predecessor,  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  if  the  nearly  2,500  graduates  of 
Yale  college  who  were  educated  here  under 
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President  Day  were  asked  who  was  the  best 
man  they  ever  knew,  they  would,  with  a 
very  general  agreement,  assign  him  that 
high  place.” 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  Horace  Bush- 
nell  was  spent  in  the  parental  home  that 
nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  sloping  hill,  upon 
whose  summit  was  the  parsonage  in  which 
President  Day  was  born.  In  boyhood  he 
developed  those  self-reliant  and  resolute 
qualities  that  characterized  his  manhood ; 
and  the  strong  current  of  his  impulsive  na¬ 
ture,  like  the  streams  that  flow  through  the 
mountain  gorges  near  his  early  home,  was 
borne  onward  with  impetuous  and  eddying 
force  against  opposing  rocks  and  over  swift 
descending  cascades.  Some  of  those  who 
knew  him  in  these  early  years,  recall  the 
eager  zest  with  which  he  was  always  ready 
to  discuss  the  knottiest  questions  that  then 
engaged  the  public  attention.  Before  en¬ 
tering  college  he  made  a  Christian  profes¬ 
sion,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  close  of 
his  collegiate  course,  that  he  passed  through 
the  spiritual  experience  which  turned  him 
aside  from  the  chosen  profession  of  law  and 
led  him  to  enter  the  ministry.  The  record 


of  his  Hartford  pastorate  is  one  of  luminous 
usefulness,  but  his  influence  was  destined  to 
go  out  into  all  the  world.  “He  being  dead 
yet  speaketh,”  and  another  generation  will 
be  better  able  than  the  present  to  tell  the 
measure  of  his  power.  His  thoughts  were 
full  of  a  leavening  force  that  is  still  work¬ 
ing  with  mighty  energy. 

Our  sketch  of  the  historical  associations 
of  these  hill  towns  has  but  briefly  touched 
their  religious  life  and  influence.  The  ma¬ 
terials  are  equally  rich  in  other  directions. 
W  ithin  the  bounds  of  Litchfield  county 
have  been  born  and  reared  eminent  citizens 
whom  the  public  has  delighted  to  honor,  in 
every  walk  in  life.  Among  these  names 
appear  those  of  the  gallant  General  John 
Sedgwick,  the  members  of  several  cabinets, 
fourteen  United  States  senators,  and  judges 
in  all  the  higher  courts  of  the  land.  The 
men  who  planned  and  built  the  Central  Pa¬ 
cific  railroad  were  born  among  these  hills, 
and  every  summer  merchant  princes  from 
the  great  cities  come  hither  to  live  over 
again  the  scenes  of  their  boyhood. 

E.  B.  Sanford. 
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I  went  to  the  little  church  to-day 
Over  the  brook  beyond  the  hill : 

It  looks  as  it  looked  when  I  went  away, 
Green-yarded  and  white-paled  still. 

I  was  a  youth  when  I  crossed  the  sea 
To  wander  in  foreign  lands ;  and  lo  ! 

Now  there  is  gray  in  my  beard.  Ah  me  ! 

Can  it  be  so  long  ago  ? 

There  used  to  be  in  those  far-back  years 
A  little  girl  with  a  happy  face, 

And  a  sweet,  strange  fashion  of  smiles  and  tears, 
And  a  young  fawn’s  agile  grace, 

Who  sat  each  Sunday  serenely  there 
In  that  little  church,  where  the  sunlight  fell 

Through  the  windows  over  her  yellow  hair, 

And  over  her  face — ah  well ! 
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Ah  well !  And  I — Oh,  that  little  maid  ; 

I  loved  her  truly.  Each  Sabbath  day 
I ’d  go  there,  and  watch  how  the  sunshine  played 
In  her  hair,  ere  I  went  away  ; 

Ere  I  went  away ;  that  was  long  years  back, 

And  now  I  am  middle-aged,  forsooth ; 

It  is  hard  that  a  brave,  strong  lad,  good  lack ! 

Must  give  up  his  brave,  strong  youth, 

While  a  little  church  for  years  can  seem 

Unchanged.  Why,  to-day  they  sang  that  strain 
That  they  sang  long  ago, — it  was  like  a  dream 
Of  my  dead  youth  come  again. 

I  sat  in  a  dim,  back-corner  pew 

Where  I  sat  when  a  boy ;  and  I  closed  my  eyes, 
Till  thoughts  of  the  past  and  the  present  grew 
Into  solemn  mysteries. 

I  dreamed  I  was  young  again — that  there, 

In  the  seat  three  paces  in  front  of  me, 

The  sunshine  was  dancing  on  yellow  hair, — 

And  I  thought :  “  Can  this  thing  be  ? 

“  I  went  to  her  grave  ’neatli  the  church-yard  tree 
On  this  very  morn  ere  I  came  in  here, — 

Where  I  thought  of  the  things  that  used  to  be, 

Till  I  felt  on  my  face  a  tear ; 

And  now  to  think  if  I  open  my  eyes 

I  shall  see  her  kneel  in  that  pew  and  pray, 

With  a  soul  that  is  ready  for  Paradise, 

As  she  did  ere  I  went  away !  ” 

1  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  looked ;  but  lo ! 

The  pew  was  empty ;  the  sunlight  strayed 
Up  and  down  on  the  cushioned  seat,  as  though 
It  sought  for  the  little  maid. 

A  butterfly  drifted  in,  and  flew 
For  a  moment  about,  then  out  again ; 

“  Into  my  life  she  came  like  you, 

And  went,”  I  faltered  in  pain. 

And  the  preacher  read :  “  Even  as  water  spilled 
On  the  ground  that  cannot  be  gathered  again 
Are  the  children  of  men ;  ”  and  the  sad  words  filled 
My  soul  with  a  sadder  pain. 

When  lo  !  the  butterfly  fluttered  in 

Once  more ;  and  the  preacher’s  lips  then  read, 

“  As  little  children  are,  free  from  sin — ” 

“  She  is  gathered  to  God,”  I  said. 
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And  I  said :  “  You  went,  but  you  have  returned : 

I  shall  see  her  again  in  the  years  to  be, — 

In  the  years  to  be !  ” — and  my  sad  heart  burned 
By  the  wayside  there,  in  me. 

I  had  not  entered  for  many  years 
A  church  of  Christ  as  I  did  to-day ; 

TiH'this  morning  my  eyes  had  not  known  tears 
Since  the  time  when  I  went  away. 

I  think  I  shall  go  to  this  church  always 

Till  they  carry  me  out  to  the  grave-yard  tree, 

For  the  sake  of  that  dear  girl’s  sweet  young  face 
And  the  days  that  used  to  be. 

A.  C.  Gordon. 
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It  was  nine  o’clock  of  a  summer  morning. 
From  the  pretty  iron  bridge  at  the  head  of 
the  village  street  the  long  cool  vista  of 
overhanging  elms  was  refreshing  to  see. 
The  butcher’s  cart,  with  its  white  awning, 
had  just  stopped  at  the  parsonage  gate. 
Under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  stately  old 
Byrd  house,  some  children  were  nestled  in 
the  long  grass,  curling  dandelion  stems  and 
hanging  them  behind  their  ears.  Across 
the  street,  the  doctor  was  issuing  from  his 
drive-way,  chirruping  to  his  already  tired 
horse  in  a  thoughtful  and  preoccupied  man¬ 
ner.  Further  down  the  post-office  and 
various  “stores”  constituted  a  business 
center  of  more  or  less  activity,  and  numer¬ 
ous  wagons  from  the  remote  rural  districts 
revealed  to  an  experienced  eye  the  fact  that 
it  was  Saturday. 

A  woman  had  been  standing  on  the 
bridge  for  some  minutes,  leaning  on  the 
railing,  and  gazing  down  into  the  sparkling- 
brown  water.  She  carried  a  large,  irregu¬ 
larly-shaped  bundle  on  one  arm,  and  a 
covered  tin  pail  in  her  hand.  Her  head 
was  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  black  straw 
hat,  round  which  a  wreath  of  impossible 
flowers  had  been  fastened,  and  a  pair  of 
curious  gray  eyes  looked  out  from  the  thin, 
middle-aged  face  beneath  the  broad  flat 
brim.  A  newly-made  but  ill-fitting  dress 


of  black  alpaca,  with  a  cheap,  stiff  “  ruche  ” 
at  the  neck,  finished  in  front  by  a  prim 
bow  of  red  ribbon,  completed  her  array, 
which  was  evidently  of  unusual  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Her  large  hands  were  encased  in 
light  gray  cotton  gloves,  much  too  short, 
leaving  an  expanse  of  weather-beaten  bony 
arm  for  the  eye  to  traverse  before  reaching 
the  plaited  cotton  lace  which  bordered  her 
sleeves. 

“Wal,  wal,”  she  soliloquized  presently, 
“  this’ll  never  buy  the  baby  a  frock.”  She 
seemed  to  give  herself  a  vigorous  mental 
shake  as  she  spoke ;  and  getting  a  firmer 
grip  of  her  bundle,  and  wiping  her  eyes 
carefully  with  the  ends  of  her  gloved  fin¬ 
gers,  she  set  off  briskly  down  the  street, 
murmuring  in  an  intense  undertone,  “For 
got  my  hancher.” 

In  and  out  through  the  beautiful  lights 
and  shadows  went  the  tall,  angular  figure. 
Not  for  an  instant  did  she  swTerve  from  her 
direct  course.  With  the  air  of  one  whose 
face  is  set  towards  Jerusalem,  she  sped 
swiftly  past  the  ancient  residences  so  dis¬ 
creetly  and-unwholesomely  shaded  from  the 
common  gaze,  into  the  bright  sunshine  of 
the  busy  little  public  square.  Suddenly 
she  stopped  before  a  narrow  doorway, 
tramped  heavily  up  the  steep  flight  of 
stairs,  with  shoes  whose  squeaks  testified  to 
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their  newness,  entered  an  open  door,  and 
planted  herself  squarely  in  the  center  of  a 
spacious,  chintz  covered  lounge. 

It  was  a  long,  low  room,  w'itli  two  win¬ 
dows  fronting  the  street.  A  rag  carpet 
covered  the  floor,  and  before  the  table, 
w7hich  occupied  the  space  between  the  win¬ 
dows,  lay  a  large  braided  rug.  Another  of 
these  mysterious  products  of  Yankee  thrift 
admonished  the  careless  feet  of  visitors  at 
the  door,  and  a  third  spread  its  wonderful 
variety  of  madder-red  and  “otter-color” 
and  rusty  black  before  the  lounge  aforesaid. 
Fashion-plates  from  various  authentic 
sources  were  displayed  upon  the  walls,  while 
every  available  spot  was  decorated  with  tis¬ 
sue  paper  patterns  of  all  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

Certain  modest  domestic  properties  were 
visible  through  the  open  doorway  of  the 
adjoining  apartment.  A  tiny  cooking-stove 
was  flanked  by  a  miniature  sink,  with 
bright  tin  wash-basin  and  dipper  and  spot¬ 
less  dish-towels  hung  above.  There  was  a 
little  table  with  the  leaves  down,  and  a 
white  table-cloth  folded  upon  it,  while  the 
half-drawn  curtain  of  some  cupboard  shelves 
showed  the  carefully  kept  fragments  of 
breakfast.  This  floor  was  as  clean  as  thick 
yellow  paint  and  recent  mopping  could 
make  it,  and  an  air  of  exclusive  feminine 
occupancy  pervaded  the  two  rooms. 

The  white  blind  at  one  of  the  front  win¬ 
dows  was  drawn  dowm,  and  near  it  stood  a 
customer  “  trying  on  ”  her  dress. 

“  There,  Miss  Purse,  the  back  sets  good 
now,  ’n’  if  you  stand  natural,  ’n’  when  I’ve 
took  up  the  shoulders  a  little  more,  and  cut 
it  out  round  the  neck, —  so, —  ’n’  loosened 
those  arm  scyes  a  leetle  more, —  there,  you’ll 
look ’s  if  you ’d  jest  bin  melted  ’n’  poured 
into  that  bahsque.” 

The  dress-maker,  wLo  was  a  small,  slight 
blonde  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  spoke  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  kept  up  a  pian¬ 
issimo  accompaniment  to  her  words  with  a 
pair  of  sharp  scissors.  They  twinkled 
round  the  neck  of  the  victim  in  threatening 
nearness  to  her  jugular,  snipped  a  thread 
here,  and  pared  off  an  excrescence  there, 
reminding  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the 
famous  sword-dance  of  the  East. 

“  Wal,  Lorindy  Hackett,”  remarked  the 


unnoticed  occupant  of  the  lounge,  “mebbe 
’f  you’ d  footed  it  from  English’s  ’n  the 
blazin’  sun,  you ’d  know  what  bein’  melted 
’n’  poured  inter  yer  does  meant.  Where’s 
Bethany?” 

“Why,  Car’line  !”  said  the  dress-maker, 
with  a  bird-like  flutter,  and  darting  a  look 
at  her  visitor  that  took  in  every  wrinkle 
and  crease  of  the  black  alpaca  dress,  “  be 
you  there  ?  IIow  beat  out  you  look  !  There ’s 
a  fan  ;  what  have  you  bin  doing  to  that 
pollynay?  It  set  like  a  glove  before  ’twas 
sewed.  Bethany ’s  gone  over  to  the  car  to 
have  a  tintype  took, —  there,  I  wasn’t  to 
tell,  but  I ’m  always  blurting  out  things, 
’n’  now  I  have  told  might ’s  well  be  hung 
for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,  ’n’  the  long  ’n’  short 
of  it  is  she  says  this  morning,  ‘  Lorindah,’ 
says  she,  ‘can  you  spare  me  long  enough  to 
go  ’n’  get  a  tintype  for  Aunt  Car’line  ’fore 
she  goes  away?’  ’N  she  has  n’t  bin  gone 
two  minutes.  I  w'anted  her  to  put  on  my 
white  jacket  with  the  Wattoo  fold  in  the 
back,  ’n’  fix  up  a  little;  but  she  laughed 
and  said  she  wasn’t  going  to  have  her  back 
took  and  she  guessed  she ’d  better  go  jest 
as  she  was.  She  had  on  that  calico  you 
like,  white  grownd  ’n’  a  set  brown  Agger, 
you  know,  ’n’  she  said  she  did  wish  she  had 
some  flowers  to  put  in  her  dress.” 

“You  don’t  say!”  answered  Caroline, 
with  a  little  tremble  about  her  mouth; 
“  the  pretty  creeter !  Gone  to  git  a  picter 
to  give  me  !  Why  here  I’ve  brought  her  a 
whole  mess  o’  flowers,  rose-buds  ’n’  sringys 
’n’  everything.  Say,  Lorindy,”  she  went 
on,  starting  up,  “  I’ll  jest  step  over  t’  the 
car,  ’n’  hand  her  a  bunch  on  ’em.  She 
w'on’t  care.  Might  ’s  well  take  the  pail 
right  along,  I  guess.”  She  stopped  outside 
the  door  to  look  back  over  her  shoulder  and 
say,  “  They’s  some  pie  plant  ’n’  reddishes 
’n’  a  chunk  o’  rye  ’n’  Indian  bread  in  the 
bundle  fur  ye,”  and  then  squeaked  hurriedly 
down-stairs. 

At  this  moment  a  stout,  dark-eyed  woman 
emerged  from  unknown  regions  into  the  lit¬ 
tle  inner  sanctuary.  With  remarkable  de¬ 
liberation  she  placed  a  large  pitcher  of  water 
in  the  sink,  hung  her  gingham  sun-bonnet 
on  its  appointed  nail,  and  advanced  slowly 
to  her  seat  by  the  farther  window. 
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“Mary  Baist,”  said  her  coadjutor,  now 
keeping  time  to  her  shrill  and  rapid  speech 
with  a  swift  movement  of  her  sewingma- 
chine,  “  Car’line’s  come  ’n’  brought  us  some¬ 
thing  for  dinner.  Won’t  you  put  it  away  ’n 
the  cupboard ’s  quick ’s  you  can,  ’n’  come  ’n’ 
tell  me  how  that  overskirt  was  trimmed  that 
you  saw  up  to  Miss  Luce’s  ?  Was  it  ruffles 
or  folds  or  bias  pieces  or  scallops  or  what  ? 
’n’  if  it  was  scallops,  what  was  they  bound 
round  with?  Miss  Purse’s  in  a  hurry  for 
her  dress,  ’n’  she  do’  know  what  she  wants, 
but  she  wants  something  that  nobody  else 
haint  had,  ’n’  so  she ’s  gone  ’n’  left  it  to  me. 
I  never  saw  nuthing  like  Car’line.  To  be 
sure,  Bethany ’s  her  own  sister’s  child,  but 
it  aint  every  aunt  that  sets  by  a  niece  like 
that.  I  let  out,  before  I  thought,  that  Beth¬ 
any  ’d  gone  to  Adams’s  car  to  get  her  picture, 
’n’  nuthing  would  do  but  Car’line  must 
traipse  over  there  in  the  hot  sun  V  carry  her 
some  flowers.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Baist,  serenely  and  sol¬ 
emnly,  taking  up  her  work  after  a  prolonged 
interview  with  the  bundle,  “  it  was  scallops 
And  they  was  beound  reound  with  the  same 
cut  bias,  'nd  the  bahsque  had  a  kind  o’  cuta¬ 
way  fixin’,  ’nd  that  was  cut  in  scallops  ’nd 
beound  reound,  too,  ’nd  the  pocket  was 
beound  reound,  ’nd  the  cuffs  on  the  sleeves, 
’nd  the  fleounce  on  the  sham  skirt  was  geth- 
ered  skimpin’,  ’nd  that  was  cut  in  scallops 
’nd  beound  reound.  ’Taint  strange,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  Lorindy,  that  Car’line 
sh’d  hate  to  leave  Beth5,ny.  There  aint  a 
smarter  or  better-favored  girl  in  town,  be 
they  upper-crust  or  what.  ’Nd  she ’s  ben  a 
lovin’  child  to  Car’line.” 

Her  voice  rose  loud  and  slow  above  the 
racing  sewing-machine,  and  her  large  hands 
manipulated  the  work  on  her  cutting-board 
with  very  substantial  results. 

“  There  aint  no  other  way,  ’s  I  see. 
Car’line  can’t  seem  to  make  a  livin’  here,  ’n’ 
she  aint  one  o’  them  that ’s  willin’  to  hang 
out  more  does  *n’  they  wash.  ’N’  down  to 
Jefferson  she  can  earn  eight  dollars  a  week 
in  the  print-works,  ’n’  ’s  long  ’s  Bethany’s 
mother ’s  so  pindlin’,  she ’s  got  to  be  took 
care  of.  ’N’  Car’line  knows  we  ’ll  be  good 
to  ’em  both.” 

“  Yes,”  shrieked  Lorinda,  taking  a  fresh 


start  at  her  machine,  ’n’  Bethany ’s  getting 
to  be  a  real  help  to  us.  Everything  she 
touches  has  a  kind  o’  stylish  look,  ’f  taint 
nuthing  but  a  calico  apron.  But  I ’m  free 
to  confess  I ’m  glad  Car'line  went  over.  I 
don’t  think  much  of  Issachar  Adams,  ’n’ 
thay ’s  no  telling  what  he  might  take  it  into 
his  head  to  say  to  Bethany.” 

“  You  need  n’t  borrer  any  trouble  about 
that,”  retorted  Mrs.  Baist,  in  her  most  pon¬ 
derous  tones.  “  I  ’ll  resk  Bethany  Gould 
anywheres,  ’n’  I ’m  ruther  astonished  to  hear 
ye  speak  so,  Lorindy.” 

Meanwhile,  the  girl  who  was  the  subject 
of  so  much  tender  thought  was  seated,  some¬ 
what  ill  at  ease,  in  the  photographer’s  faded 
green  chair  of  state.  The  narrow  confines 
of  the  “car”  were  made  the  most  of.  A 
curtained  recess  at  the  further  end  served 
for  chemical  purposes,  and  a  cunningly  ad¬ 
justed  sky-light  produced  the  “  Rembrandt 
effects,”  which  were  just  then  in  fashion. 
Numerous  evidences  of  Mr.  Adams’s  skill 
adorned  the  walls,  chief  among  which  was 
the  portrait  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  finished 
in  water-colors  with  a  pink  and  white  com¬ 
plexion  that  Bethany  herself  might  have 
envied.  A  whole  galaxy  of  stony-faced  and 
moon-faced  babies  occupied  a  territory  by 
themselves,  and  conspicuous  among  these 
“  specimens  ”  was  a  sweet  little  girl  face, 
repeated  many  times  in  a  corresponding 
variety  of  attitudes  and  surroundings.  She 
was  looking  up,  she  was  looking  down ;  she 
was  standing  by  a  chair,  she  was  leaning 
over  the  arm  of  a  sofa,  and  there,  just 
beyond  her  numerous  counterfeit  present¬ 
ments,  sat  the  real  child  herself.  She  might 
have  been  seven  years  old,  and  in  spite  of 
her  shapeless  plaid  dress  and  a  lack  of  the 
pretty  belongings  that  show  a  woman’s  care 
and  pride,  was  a  child  of  wonderful  beauty. 
An  extreme  shyness  enveloped  her  like  a 
cloud,  but  she  glanced  at  Bethany  once 
or  twice  with  evident  pleasure,  and  at 
length  went  timidly  to  her  side,  and  put 
back  a  stray  curl  that  fell  over  the  pale 
cheek. 

“  Pretty  hair,”  she  said,  and  then  ventured 
to  lay  her  mite  of  a  brown  hand  upon  it. 

“Why,  you  dear  little  thing,”  said  the 
girl,  impulsively  drawing  the  child  closer. 
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“  Do  you  like  me?  I  thought  you  were  afraid 
of  everybody.” 

“  Go  and  set  down,  Agnes,”  said  Mr. 
Adams,  suddenly  and  sternly.  “  Miss  Gould, 
I  ’ll  thank  you  to  turn  your  face  this  way, 
and  histe  your  chin  a  leetle  grain ;  there, 
that ’s  it,  don’t  move  now,  your  just  right.” 
And  giving  her  one  more  keen  look  from 
under  the  black  cloth,  he  hurried  into  the 
“  dark  room.” 

“Wal,  wal, I  guess  I’m  just  in  the  nick 
o’  time,”  said  Caroline’s  cheerful  voice. 
“  Here ’s  some  posies  for  ye,  child.  Where’s 
Adams  ?  Stepped  out,  I  s’pose.  Haint  been 
cross  to  ye,  has  he  ?  He ’s  a  good-hearted 
creeter ’s  ever  was,  naterly,  but  somethin’  or 
nuther ’s  soured  him,  ’s  you  might  say,  ’n’ 
now  his  hand  ’pears  to  be  against  every 
man,  ’n’  every  man’s  hand  against  him. 
But  I  alwus  did  b’lieve  in  him,  some  way.” 

She  had  opened  her  pail  with  difficulty, 
for  the  cover  was  tight,  and  now  emptied 
its  fragrant  contents  into  Bethany’s  lap. 
“  There,  pick  out  the  ones  you  like  the 
best.  I  think  some  o’  them  little  red  roses 
that  aint  quite  blowed  out ’s  the  most 
like  ye.” 

Her  back  was  toward  the  recess,  and 
she  could  not  see  that  the  photographer 
stood  outside  of  his  curtain,  looking  at  her 
with  blue  eyes  that  had  a  trick  of  smiling 
on  their  own  responsibility  when  the  rest  of 
the  face  was  grave.  He  was  a  strongly- 
built  man  of  thirty,  careless  in  dress  and 
speech,  but  with  a  certain  sincerity  and  di¬ 
rectness  of  manner  which  may  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  Caroline’s  belief  in  him. 

“  Much  obliged  for  your  good  opinion, 
Miss  Chedel,”  he  said,  presently,  stroking 
his  heavy  blonde  moustache  in  some  em¬ 
barrassment  ;  “  I  don’t  s’pose  I  be  quite  so 
black  as  I ’m  painted.  I  cale’late  to  be 
honest,  an’  treat  folks  ’s  well  ’s  they  treat 
me,  an’  mebbe  sometimes  a  little  better. 
But  I  haint  got  no  meetin’  religion,  ’n’ 
what ’s  more,  I  don’t  want  none.  ’N’  that ’s 
why  you  pious  ones  are  so  down  on  me. 
Guess  you  ’re  right  ’bout  the  rose-buds ;  I  ’ll 
fix  ’em  for  ye,  Miss  Gould.” 

He  selected  two  or  three  half-blown  roses, 
arranged  them  rapidly,  and  bending  over 
Bethany  was  about  to  place  one  in  her  hair. 


But  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  spoke  to  his 
little  sister : 

“  Here,  Agnes,  you  know  how.” 

The  child  came  swiftly,  as  if  accustomed 
to  such  service,  and  with  deft  fingers  fast¬ 
ened  a  rose  at  the  girl’s  fair  throat,  and 
another  in  her  dark  curls,  and  went  back  to 
her  seat  without  a  word.  Caroline,  by  this 
time  had  recovered  from  her  astonishment, 
and  was  contemplating  her  darling  with  ad¬ 
miring  eyes. 

“  Land  o’  Goshen,”  she  now  found  voice 
to  exclaim,  “  who ’d  a  thought  you  was 
there,  Issachar  Adams  ?  I  did  n’t  mean  to 
hurt  yer  feelin’s,  but  I  don’t  see ’s  I  can 
take  back  what ’s  the  gospel  treuth.” 

“  That ’s  all  right,”  said  Adams,  with  a 
curious  expression  of  anxiety  in  his  face ; 
“but  I  expect  I  ’ve  scared  Miss  Gould  with 
my  rough  ways.” 

“  I  don’t  care  for  that,  Mr.  Adams,”  said 
Bethany,  “  but  I  can ’t  bear  to  have  you  say 
that  you  don’t  want  any  religion.” 

“  I  did  n’t  say  so ;  I  b’lieve  I  do  want  to 
be  good,  but  I  said  I  didn’t  want  no 
meetin’  religion.” 

He  looked  at  her  so  steadily  that  her  lily 
face  began  to  rival  the  roses  she  wore,  but 
she  answered  with  spirit : 

“  If  you  don’t  believe  in  going  to  meeting, 
Mr.  Adams,  you  ought  to  be  a  great  deal 
better  than  most  folks,  so  as  to  show  that 
you  don’t  need  the  help  of  other  Christians.” 

He  winced  visibly  at  this  keen  thrust, 
and  said  in  a  sullen  tone  : 

“You  ’re  a  hard  judge,  like  all  the  rest  of 
’em.  I ’d  oughter  known  you ’d  be.  But 
this  aint  business.” 

“  No,”  said  Caroline,  making  a  grab  at 
the  flowers  in  Bethany’s  lap,  “  that ’s  a  fact. 
You ’d  better  git  through  here ’s  quick 's 
you  can,  Bethany,  for  y’r  mother  most 
likely  ’ll  want  ye  to  home ;  ’n’  I ’ve  got  to  go 
in  the  stage  ’t  ’leven  o’clock.” 

“  Yes,  I  ’ll  come  right  away,  Aunt  Caro¬ 
line  ;  but  don’t  take  the  flowers,  please,  I 
want  to  give  them  to  little  Agnes.” 

The  tintype  was  speedily  and  successfully 
accomplished.  Adams  brought  it  out,  and 
placed  it  on  the  black  velvet  rack  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  but  he  did  not  speak,  and  Bethany 
thought  she  must  have  offended  him. 
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“  I  should  think  it  was  a  very  good  pict¬ 
ure,”  she  said  gently,  drawing  out  her  little 
purse.  “ Don’t  you  think  so,  Mr.  Adams?” 

“  Yes,”  he  replied,  taking  it  in  his  hand, 
scanning  it  critically,  “  it ’s  a  good  likeness. 
No,  Miss  Gould,  you  needn’t  pay  me  no 
money ;  I  sha  n’t  take  it,  if  you  do ;  but  ’f 
you  don’t  mind  givin’  me  one  o’  them  red 
roses,  ’twould  pay  me  as  money  could  n’t.” 

“  Why,  of  course,  Mr.  Adams,”  said  the 
surprised  girl ;  “  you  may  have  all  the 
roses.  I  was  going  to  leave  them  for  Agnes, 
any  way.  I  did  n’t  s’pose  you  cared  any¬ 
thing  about  flowers.” 

“  I  don’t  want  them,'’  returned  the  man, 
with  a  curious  quiver  in  his  voice,  and  point¬ 
ing  with  his  thumb  to  the  roses  in  her  lap, 
“  I  meant  the  one  she  put  in  yoqr  hair,  or 
mebbe, — that  other  one.  But  ’f  you  don’t 
want  to  give  it  to  such  an  outsider  as  I  be, 
why  you  need  n’t.  It ’d  be  a  means  o’ 
grace,  though,  ’s  your  ministers  say.” 

Bethany’s  Puritan  ancestry  rose  up  armed 
and  equipped  for  the  emergency.  Her 
starry  eyes  flashed  fire.  “  Of  course  I  shall 
pay  for  my  picture,”  she  said.  “  Won’t  you 
take  the  price  out  of  this  dollar  bill,  please. 
And  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  right  to  give 
you — my  flowers.  But  Agnes  may  have  the 
others,”  she  went  on,  softening  a  little,  as 
she  saw  his  darkened  face,  “and  I  don't 
mean  to  be  cross,  Mr.  Adams,  but  I  could  n’t, 
you  know.” 

The  photographer  counted  out  the  change 
silently,  and  laid  it  in  her  hand,  but  as  she 
turned  to  go  he  said  humbly : 

“  I ’m  sorry  you  take  it  that  way,  Miss 
Gould.  You  hadn’t  ought  to  forgit  that 
I ’ve  known  you  ever  since  you  were  like 
Agnes.  Good  morning.” 

Bethany  had  nothing  to  answer, but  hurried 
away.  Adams,  from  his  post  at  the  window, 
saw  her  graceful  figure  crossing  the  street, 
with  his  little  sister  running  at  her  side. 
There  was  nobody  to  hear  him,  and  he 
groaned  aloud.  “  That ’s  the  way  it  had 
ought  to  be,”  he  muttered.  “  If  I  had  a  good 
woman  like  her  to  love  me  ’nd  the  child ! 
But  she ’d  never  come  to  me,  never.  She 
knows,  and  they  all  do,  how  bad  ’n’  reckless 
I’ve  been.  Think  of  her  givin’  me  that 
little  hand  o’  hern !  I  aint  fit  to  look  at  her. 


Yes,  I  might  be  different,  ’n’  the  very  thought 
of  her  makes  me  want  to  begin  all  over 
again.  It ’s  got  to  be  a  clean  place  where 
thoughts  of  such  as  her  come  to  stay,  ’n’  they 
have  come  to  stay.” 

He  turned  away  from  the  window,  and 
there  upon  the  floor  lay  a  rose  that  Bethany 
had  dropped  in  her  hasty  departure.  She  had 
given  it  to  him,  after  all !  And  it  was  not 
the  one  she  had  worn  in  her  hair ;  it  wa3  the 
one  with  two  buds  that  Agnes  had  put  in 
the  lace  at  her  neck.  He  picked  it  up  rev¬ 
erently,  regarded  it  a  moment  in  silence, 
found  a  piece  of  paper,  in  which  he  wrapped 
it  carefully,  and  taking  out  his  pocket-book, 
put  the  little  packet  into  an  unused  com¬ 
partment. 

“  There ’s  that  much  between  her  and  me, 
’t  any  rate,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  went 
forward  to  receive  a  customer. 

By  this  time,  Bethany  had  left  the  child 
at  her  own  door.  The  pretty,  shy  creature 
glanced  wistfully  up  to  her  face  as  she  turned 
away,  and  on  any  other  morning  Miss  Gould 
would  have  stooped  at  once  to  kiss  her.  But 
now,  in  the  tumult  of  her  anger  and  sur¬ 
prise,  she  hesitated.  How  could  she  bestow 
the  caress  which  the  sweet  eyes  had  asked 
for?  “  Good  bye,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  hard  and  unnatural  even  to  herself ; 
“I  must  hurry,”  and  she  quickened  her 
steps  toward  her  mother’s  cottage  in  the 
next  street.  The  distance  was  very  short, 
but  she  had  time  for  a  good  deal  of  anxious 
and  troubled  thought  concerning  the  events 
of  the  morning.  She  had  scarcely  left  the 
little  girl  before  a  revulsion  of  feeling  swept 
over  her.  “  It  was  too  bad  not  to  kiss  her, 
it  is  n’t  her  fault,  and  I  do  love  the  child 
dearly.  I ’ve  a  good  mind  to  go  back  now, 
— why,  no,  of  course  I  won’t  do  any  such 
thing.  Mr.  Adams  !  of  all  people  in  the 
world  to  be  thought  of  in  that  way.  That 
way  !  What  way  ?  I  will  never  think  of 
him  so,  I  will  never  speak  to  him  again. 
Oh  how  I  wish  it  hadn’t  happened.  I 
must  tell  mother  all  about  it,  and  what  will 
she  think  ?  But  I  do  love  Agnes.  She 
seems  to  belong  to  me,  somehow.  She ’s  in 
my  Sunday-school  class  too.  He  would  n’t 
ever  let  her  go  before,  till  I  asked  him.  Oh 
dear  1  And  he  is  n’t  even  a  professor  of  re- 
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ligion.  But  what  difference  would  it  make 
to  me  if  he  was  ?  ” 

She  opened  the  familiar  gate  into  the 
narrow  yard  full  of  gone-by  cinnamon  roses 
and  lilacs,  paused  an  instant  on  the  broad 
stone  steps  as  if  to  get  rid  of  some  trouble¬ 
some  thought,  and  then  went  into  the  house, 
leaving  the  door  open  to  the  sunshiny  sum¬ 
mer  air.  Her  mother’s  chair  in  the  small 
sitting-room  was  vacant,  but  her  sewing  lay 
on  the  table,  and  Bethany  passed  through 
to  the  kitchen  to  help  about  dinner.  “I 
guess  it ’s  later  than  I  thought,”  she  said; 
“  but  I  wish  mother ’d  waited  ’n’  let  me  do 
it  all.”  Why,  what  could  it  mean?  The 
kitchen  was  empty  too.  There  was  no  fire 
in  the  cooking-stove,  and  a  strange  stillness 
seemed  to  brood  over  the  house. 

“  Mother,  mother !  ”  called  the  girl,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed.  “  Why,  mother,  what 
is  the  matter  ?  ”  Mrs.  Gould  lay  motionless 
and  speechless  across  the  bed  in  her  room 
adjoining  the  kitchen.  Her  eyes  were  half- 
closed,  and  no  response  came  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  tender  questioning.  Bethany  ran  out 
of  the  house  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and 
despair. 

“  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?”  she  cried.  “  I 
hadn’t  ought  to  have  left  her.  It’s  come, 
as  we  were  all  afraid  it  would,  and  the 
doctor  must  see  her  right  off.”  She  flew  to 
the  corner  of  the  street,  and  looked  eagerly 
up  and  down.  To  her  great  relief,  Caro¬ 
line’s  tall  figure  came  trundling  towards 
her  apace.  The  doctor  was  brought,  but, 
the  poor  woman  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  skill.  In  that  heavy  stupor,  midway 
between  life  and  death,  she  lay  with  no  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  loving  care  which  sur¬ 
rounded  her.  The  neig'hbors  came  and 
went,  bringing  all  manner  of  impracticable 
delicacies,  and  Mrs.  Baist  and  Lorinda 

volunteered  as  “watchers”  for  the  nierht. 

© 

But  the  two  who  were  nearest  to  the  dying 
woman  could  not  leave  her.  The  “  stage  ” 
had  gone  its  appointed  ways,  minus  one 
passenger,  and  the  new  alpaca  dress  was 
cautiously  turned  wrong  side  Out  and  hung 
in  a  closet. 

Sunday  morning  came,  clear  and  cloud¬ 
less,  with  a  reviving  suggestion  of  coolness 
afloat  in  the  atmosphere.  While  the  first 


bells  were  ringing  for  church,  the  mystery 
and  majesty  of  death  settled  down  upon 
the  little  cottage,  and  the  troubled  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  sick  woman  grew  peaceful  and 
even  smiling,  as  her  soul  went  silently  out 
of  bondage  into  freedom. 

When  it  was  all  over,  and  the  hand  which 
Bethany  had  held  in  her  own,  grew  cold 
and  lifeless,  Caroline  came  gently  and  took 
her  away.  The  girl  was  so  worn  with  grief 
and  watching  that  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
taken  care  of. 

“  Come  ’n’  lay  down  here  on  the  leounge 
in  the  settin’-room,  ’n’  I’ll  cover  ye  up,  ’n’ 
mebbe  ye  can  git  into  a  doze.  ’Taint  goin’ 
to  help  things  none  for  you  to  get  sick.” 
Bethany  obeyed  in  a  helpless,  mechanical 
sort  of  way ;  but  when  her  aunt  had  shut 
the  blinds  with  a  series  of  slams,  and  closed 
the  door  with  an  energetic  bang,  she  could 
not  sleep.  The  fresh  wound  of  bereavement 
was  full  of  pain,  and  a  sense  of  her  deso¬ 
late  condition  overpowered  her.  Now  and 
then  a  remembrance  of  yesterday’s  occur¬ 
rences  darted  through  her  mind,  only  to  be 
thrust  aside.  “  Why,  how  dreadful  it  is  for 
me  to  think  of  him  now !  But  I  know  he 
would  be  sorry  for  me.  I  can  see  just  how 
he  would  look.  I  wish  little  Agnes  would 
come  to  see  me.  Oh  how  wrong  I  am.  I 
don’t  care,  of  course  I  don’t  care  anything 
about  him.  And  I  wanted  to  tell  my 
mother  1” 

During  this  time,  by  the  singular  free¬ 
masonry  of  village  life,  the  sad  tidings  had 
traveled  fast.  By  half-past  ten,  when  the 
loud  peals  of  the  second  bell  collected  the 
people  in  crowds,  most  of  the  church-goers 
knew  of  Bethany’s  loss.  Mr.  Adam's  had 
no  sooner  heard  the  news  from  a  passer-by 
than  he  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  over  to 
the  Gould  cottage.  Caroline,  with  tear- 
stained  eyes,  and  hair  awry,  answered  his 
knock.  He  briefly  explained  that  he  was 
at  their  service. 

“  You  needn’t  tell  her  that  I’ve  been 
here,”  said  he,  “but  I  wanted  ye  to  know 
that  I’m  ready  to  do  anything  I  can.  ’N’  if 
you’re  short  o’  funds,  Miss  Chedel,  I, — I 
wish  you’d  let  me  help.  I  thought  a  sight 
o’  Miss  Gould.  She  was  good  to  me  when 
I  was  a  little  shaver,  and  I  haint  forgot  it.” 
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“I  thank  ye  kindly,  Mr.  Adams,”  said 
Caroline,  understanding  him,  “’n’  I  know 
you  mean  wal,  ’n’  ’f  they’s  anything  you 
can  do  for  the  child  I’ll  let  ye  know.  But 
she  can’t  see  nobody  this  morning,  she’s 
wilted  down  jest  like  a  posy,  pretty  creeter !” 

“  ’T  won’t  hurt  her  none,”  said  the  photog¬ 
rapher  in  a  husky  voice.  “She’s  one  o’ 
them  kind  that’s  picked  out  to  bear  things.” 

He  took  his  leave,  and  Caroline,  glancing 
into  the  sitting-room,  saw  Bethany  lying 
asleep  as  she  thought. 

“Wal,  I’m  glad  the  child’s  forgot  her 
troubles,”  she  mumbled  to  herself,  “What 
on  airth  makes  her  cheeks  so  red  ?  Expect 
she’s  feverish.  I’ll  bile  up  some  boneset  ’n’ 
give  her  byme-by.”  But  Bethauy  had 
heard  every  word  of  the  interview. 

Mr.  Adams  strolled  slowly  through  the 
village  till  he  reached  the  old  church  known 
as  the  “brick  meeting-house.”  The  utmost 
quiet  reigned,  and  the  place  might  well 
have  been  the  original  of  Goldsmith’s  “De¬ 
serted  Village.”  Here  and  there  a  solitary 
invalid  sat  at  an  upper  window,  or  some 
ne’er-do-weel  of  a  half-grown  boy  slouched 
by  in  a  deprecating  and  sidelong  fashion. 
Far  down  the  street,  a  runaway  child  was 
wrestling  with  the  nurse  who  had  just  cap¬ 
tured  him,  and  close  at  hand  a  late  strag¬ 
gler  or  two  were  going  stealthily  up  the 
steps  of  the  sanctuary.  Presently,  however, 
all  was  still,  and  Adams^  had  the  field  to 
himself.  Although  he  was  no  church-goer, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  the  “Sunday 
sense”  of  rest  and  blessing.  The  music  of 
the  organ  stole  softly  out  to  him,  and  the 
choir  were  singing  these  words : 

“  Wash  out  its  stains,  remove  its  dross, 

Bind  my  affections  to  the  cross. 

Hallow  each  thought,  let  all  within 
Be  clean,  as  Thou,  my  Lord,  art  clean.” 

“That’s  like  her,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“Them  little  white  clouds  over  the  tops  o’ 
the  elum  trees  ain’t  cleaner  than  she  is. 
Other  days  she ’d  be  singin’  in  there  with 
the  rest  of  ’em,  like  a  bird.  But  now  she’s 
in  trouble,  ’n’  I  can’t  help  her.  I  haint 
no  business  even  to  think  of  her,  anyhow, 
but  I  must.  She’s  in  my  heart  for  good, 
God  bless  her,  jest  like  some  o’  them 
white  figgers  in  the  old  country,  where  they 


keep  lamps  burnin’,  ’n’  folks  go  to  pray. 
Wal,  I  don’t  see ’s  they’s  anything  I  can  do 
for  her,  ’thout  it  is  to  make  a  man  o’  my¬ 
self,  for  her  sake.  And  mebbe,  sometime — ” 
His  face  grew  pale,  and  the  train  of 
thought  went  on.  “No,  she  won’t, — never. 
’N’  its  a  mean  way  to  treat  the  Lord  too. 
Here  I’ve  ben  all  these  years  lettin’  of  Him 
alone,  ’n’  livin’  like  a  brute  critter.  ’N’  if 
He’s  what  they  say  He  is,  ’n’  reely  loves  a 
feller  like  me  jest, — wal,  jest  as  I  love  her, 
I  needn’t  have  waited  till  I  was  thirty  odd, 
before  I  remembered  Him.  The  square 
thing ’d  be  to  behave  on  my  own  hook,  ’n’ 
I’ll  do  it  too  !” 

The  singing  had  ceased,  and  now  he  heard 
the  clear  tones  of  the  young  minister,  read¬ 
ing  the  morning  chapter : 

“  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son 
of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ? 
He  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord,  thou  know- 
est  that  I  love  thee.  He  said  unto  him, 
Feed  my  lambs.” 

“  That’s  it,”  said  Adams,  getting  up  from 
the  corner  of  the  step  where  he  had  been 
sitting,  “that  hits  me  right  on  the  head. 
Goin’  to  meetin’  or  not  goin’  aint  nothin’ 
’thout  a  man  takes  hold  to  help.  I  don’t 
s’pose  I’m  to  blame  for  gettin’  a  sight  o’  the 
Lord  through  that  girl’s  sweet  ways,  but 
I’ll  enlist  now  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign, 
neck  or  nothin’.  ’N’  taint  none  o’  my  busi¬ 
ness  if  some  o’  the  church  members  do  keep 
all  their  goodness  for  Sundays.  They’s  bad 
eggs  everywhere.”  He  took  out  his  pocket- 
book,  and  was  about  to  open  it,  but  checked 
himself. 

“  No,  I  won’t ;  I  won’t  look  at  the  flower 
she’s  wore,  till  I’ve  begun  in  earnest.”  And 
then  he  went  his  way. 

The  next  week,  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means  convened  in  the  little  sitting-room, 
Mrs.  Baist  and  Lorinda  presiding.  A  black 
dress  for  Bethany  was  the  ostensible  cause 
of  their  meeting,  and  they  were  all  busy 
according  to  their  various  gifts.  The  two 
dress-makers  occupied  the  vantage  ground 
at  the  windows,  Mrs.  Baist  being  solemnly 
employed  on  the  skirt  of  the  garment,  while 
her  brisk  partner  was  fiercely  grappling  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  “  bahsque.”  Caroline 
sat  a  little  apart,  meekly  “covering  cord,” 
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and  Bethany,  with  a  shawl  over  her  pretty 
shoulders,  was  waiting  to  repeat  the  process 
of  “  trying  on.” 

“  There  don’t  appear  .to  be  nuthing  of  ye, 
Bethkny,”  began  Lorinda,  “  I  calc’lated  th’t 
this  ’d  be  a  snug  fit,  ’n’  now  I’ve  took  in 
half-inch  seams  everywhere.  ‘Taint  going 
to  do  for  you  to  be  running  down  this  way.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  well,”  said  Bethany,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  impatience  of  manner;  “there  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  me,  but  I  wish  I  knew 
what  to  do.” 

“Yes,  she’s  well,”  put  in  Mrs.  Baist.  I 
was  jest  as  slim  as  a  knittin’-needle  before 
I  was  married.  But  that  puts  me  in  mind, — 
I  see  his  brother  from  Pawlet,  this  mornin’, 
’n’  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  knew  of  a  school- 
ma’am  for  their  deestrict  school.  The  girl 
they  hired  was  took  down  with  typhoid  fe¬ 
ver,  ’n’  they  can’t  seem  to  git  hold  o’  nobody 
else.  I  declare,  Bethany,  I  never  thought 
o’  you  till  this  minnit,  but  couldn’t  you 
keep  school  ?  Square  Snow  always  boards 
the  teachers,  ’n’  ’twould  be  a  good  home,  for 
ye.  What  do  you  think,  Car’line  ?  ” 

“I  want  to  know,”  broke  in  Lorinda. 
“  Well  now  I’ve  got  the  piece  that  fits  right 
on  to  that,  ’s  you  might  say.  My  brother- 
in-law  wants  to  hire  a  little  place  this  sum¬ 
mer,  ’n’  bring  on  his  family ;  ’n’  he’d  like 
nothing  better  than  to  take  this  house  ’n’ 
garden,  Car’line,  ’n’  he’d  pay  you  well  for  it 
too.” 

“  Oh  yes,”  said  Bethany,  with  brighten¬ 
ing  eyes,  “  I  should  like  to  go,  Aunt  Caro¬ 
line  ;  and  I ’m  sure  I  could  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion.  But  what  ’ll  you  do  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  you  worry  about  me,"  answered 
Caroline,  reaching  out  for  the  scissors.  “  I 
hate  to  have  ye  away  from  me,  but  ’twont 
be  fur,  ’n’  you  c’n  come  down  Saturdays,  ’f 
you  want  to.  The  girls  ’ll  be  glad  to  put  up 
a  bed  in  the  back  chamber  for  us,  ’n’  I’ll 
help  'em  enough  to  make  it  even.” 

The  “  girls  ”  both  signified  tb  eir  cordial 
approval  of  this  measure,  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  next  week  found  Bethany  be¬ 
ginning  her  new  duties.  The  tintype  went 
into  active  service,  after  all.  Caroline  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  with  Lorinda,  and  give  Mrs. 
Baist  a  chance  to  visit  “  his  folks,”  and  the 
two  women  looked  at  the  picture  perpetually, 


as  it  hung  in  a  wonderful  card-board  frame 
between  the  front  windows. 

Mr.  Adams  had  been  heard  from  only  in 
the  way  of  sundry  substantial  reminders. 
Certain  choice  cuts  of  steak,  and  “  messes  ” 
of  asparagus,  and  a  magnificent  string  of 
trout  testified  to  his  continued  kindly  thought 
of  them.  But  Bethany  had  not  met  him 
since  her  mother’s  death,  and  felt  sure  he 
had  not  forgiven  her  anger  and  alarm  at  his 
request.  She  began  to  have  a  strong  desire 
to  see  him  again ;  “  just  once  before  I  go,” 
she  said  in  one  of  the  frequent  conversations 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  with 
herself.  “  I  don’t  want  him  to  think  that  I 
feel  above  him,  and  I  don’t  suppose  he  cares 
anything  about  me  at  all.  I  have  been  so 
silly,  and  mother  would  n’t  have  thought 
it  was  right,  I  know.  Perhaps  it ’s  best  I 
shouldn’t  see  him,  though,  for  somehow  I 
can’t  help  liking  him  better  than  I  did,  and 
I  do  love  little  Agnes.  I  should  think  she 
might  come  to  see  me.” 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  imspoken  thought 
the  child  appeared  then  and  there,  coming 
toward  her  -where  she  sat  on  the  door-stone. 

“I  wanted  to  come  and  see  you  before, 
Miss  Gould,”  said  she,  shyly,  “  but  brother 
wouldn’t  let  me,  till  to-day  we  heard  you 
was  goin’  away,  and  then  he  said  I  could 
come ;  and  he  picked  these  flowrers  for  me 
to  bring  you.”  She  had  a  bunch  of  fragrant 
syringas  in  her  hand,  and  now  held  them  out 
timidly.  Bethany  took  the  bouquet,  and 
made  room  for  Agnes  on  the  broad  stone 
beside  her.  She  was  astonished  at  her  own 
satisfaction  in  the  offering,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  little  girl.  Not  once  since  her 
great  sorrow  had  any  human  comfort  come 
so  near  her,  and  the  relief  was  so  complete 
that  she  could  not  question  its  antecedents. 
She  put  her  arm  about  the  happy  child,  and 
the  two  sat  there  in  most  loving  companion¬ 
ship  until  the  gathering  twilight  warned 
them  both. 

“  Oh,  I  must  go  home,”  said  Agnes,  spring¬ 
ing  up.  “  You ’ve  been  so  good  to  me,  Miss 
Gould,  and  I  wish  you  had  n’t  got  to  go 
away.  Won’t  you  let  brother  bring  me  up 
to  see  you  sometime  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Bethany,  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  think,  and  furiously  angry  with  her- 
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self  directly  for  the  permission.  But  the 
little  visitor  was  gone,  and  leaning  over  the 
gate  to  look  after  her,  the  girl  saw  Mr. 
Adams  walk  leisurely  up  from  the  next 
street  to  lead  her  home.  Her  pride  rose. 
So  he  had  seen  them  together,  and  would 
not  come  near  her,  when  he  knew  she  was 
going  away.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  still 
angry.  But  there  were  the  flowers.  With 
a  sudden  resolve,  she  went  into  the  kitchen, 
where  Caroline  was  getting  supper. 

“  Bethany,”  said  the  faithful  soul,  “  won’t 
yen  throw  in  a  hahnful  o’  them  chips  ?  I ’m 
goin’  down  sutler  after  the  butter  ’n’  milk, 
’n’  I  expect  the  griddle  aint  quite  hot 
enough.” 

The  chips  went  into  the  glowing  fire,  and 
after  them  the  sweet  white  flowers,  and  Miss 
Gould  ate  her  supper  of  griddle-cakes  and 
maple  syrup  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret 
for  her  loss,  and  a  somewhat  self-righteous 
enjoyment  of  the  sacrifice. 

Two  months  went  by,  and  the  young 
teacher  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  her  new 
sphere.  Her  gentle  firmness  had  won  the 
respect  and  love  of  her  scholars,  and  the 
bracing  air  of  the  hill-country  had  brought 
back  the  bloom  to  her  cheeks.  Lorinda’s 
half-inch  seams  had  dwindled  to  the  narrow¬ 
est  proportions  possible,  and  Bethany,  with 
the  elastic  tendencies  of  youth  in  her  favor, 
was  busy  and  happy  in  spite  of  herself. 
Motherly  Mrs.  Snow,  who  had  a  trio  of 
blooming  daughters  of  her  own,  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  amuse  and  divert  this 
“other  daughter,”  as  she  called  her,  and 
many  were  the  picnics  and  “  berryings  ”  out 
of  school  hours.  Caroline  had  just  come  up 
for  the  first  time,  to  spend  Sunday,  and  in 
all  the  glory  of  her  alpaca  “pollynay,”  she 
now  sat  beaming  with  satisfaction  in  Beth¬ 
any’s  neat  little  bed-room. 

“  The  biggest  piece  o’  news,”  she  began, 
“  is  about  Issachar  Adams.  It ’s  town’s  talk, 
V  I  declare,  I  can’t  skurcely  believe  it  my¬ 
self,  now.  But,  Bethany  1  How  rugged  ’n’ 
chipper  you  look.  Miss  Snow ’s  took  good 
care  on  ye,  haint  she?  Lemme  see,  what 
was  I  sayin’ ?  I’m  so  chock  full  o’  things 
to  tell  ye  that  they  git  all  mixed  up.” 

“  You  began  to  tell  me  about  Mr.  Adams, 
Aunt  Caroline,”  said  Bethany,  in  rather  an 


unsteady  voice.  “  I  hope  it  is  n’t  anything 
bad.  And  how ’s  little  Agnes  ?” 

“  Oh,  she ’s  well,  ’n’  hahnsomer  ’n’  ever. 
She’s  just  like  a  little  sweet-brier  rosy. 
Bad!  wal,  no,  not  very.  All  they  is  of  it, 
he ’s  a  converted  man.  Naterally  he  can’t 
be  like  the  common  run  o’  Christians,  ’cause 
he’s  Adams,  but  he's  done  a  sight  o’  good 
in  his  way,  ’s’  much ’s  the  minister,  forzino. 
He  haint  made  no  profession  yit,  ’n’  says  he 
sha  n’t  for  a  year,  till  he  sees  how  he ’s  goin’ 
to  hold  out.  But  he ’s  took  a  slip  in  the 
meetin’-house,  ’n’  he ’s  ben  ’n’  got  at  all  his 
old  friends,  the  rummies  ’n’  them  kind.  ’N’ 
it ’s  an  amazin’  sight  to  see  old  Jim  Crane 
’n’  Peter  Goby,  V  them  wild  Blood  boys  a 
settin’  in  meetin’  clothed  ’n’  in  their  right 
minds,  ’s  it  ware.  ’N’  he’s  stirred  up  the 
new  minister  till  he ’s  as  fierce  after  all  the 
poor  critters ’s  Adams  is  himself.  ’N’  they 
both  go  up  to  Harmon’s  Mills  two  ’n’  three 
times  a  week,  ’n’  talk  to  the  folks.  I  haint 
heerd  Adams  speak  yit,  but  they  say  he ’s  in 
dead  earnest,  V  mighty  powerful  in  his  talk. 
Oh  yes,  ’n’  I  met  him  this  mornin’,  there  by 
his  car,  ’n’  he  was  askin’  ’f  I ’d  heerd  from 
you  lately ;  ’n’  I  says,  says  I,  ‘I’m goin’  up 
to  see  her,  Issachar.’  ‘  Be  you  ?  ’  says  he, 
kind  o’ eager-like.  ‘Won’t  you  tell  her,’ — 
V  then  he  broke  off  short  ’n’  said,  ‘  No  you 
need  n’t  say  nothin’  to  her.  Mebbe  some¬ 
time  I  ’ll  see  her  again.’  Why !  what  team 
’s  that,  Bethany?”  she  continued,  hearing 
the  sound  of  wheels,  and  craning  her  neck 
to  look  out  of  the  bedroom  window.  “  Who ’s 
that  spruce  lookin’  young  man  ?  He ’s  gittin’ 
out,  ’n’  cornin’  in.” 

“  That ’s  Mr.  Redington,  who  boards  here,’ 
said  Bethany,  in  some  confusion,  “and  he’s 
come  to — to  take  me  to  ride,  I  guess,  Aunt 
Caroline.  You  don’t  care  if  I  go,  do  you?” 

“  Law  me,  no,  child,  g’  right  along.  Wal, 
I  must  say  for ’t,  they  make  a  hahnsome 
couple,”  she  soliloquized,  as  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  drove  off  down  the  road.  “  He  must  be 
that  risin’  young  lawyer  Square  Snow  was 
talkin’  about.  I  hev  kinder  thought  that 
Bethany  ’n’  Adams  ’d  make  a  match  of  it 
sometime,  but  I  dunno ’s  I  could  ever  see 
’s  she  hankered  after  him  any,  ’n’  he  is  ruther 
rough  for  a  mild-spoken,  pretty  creature  like 
her.  He ’s  a  grand  man,  though,  ’f  he  haint 
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got  no  fine  feathers.  But  young  folks’  fan¬ 
cies  is  a  thing  that  can’t  be  calc’lated  on. 
Guess  I  ’ll  go  down  ’n’  set  with  Miss  Snow 
a  spell.” 

John  Redington’s  heart  gave  a  quick  bound 
of  delight  as  he  seated  the  slender,  black- 
robed  figure  by  his  side,  and  turned  his 
horse’s  head  toward  the  “  mountain  drive.” 
It  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  the 
two  had  enjoyed  it  together.  Bethany  liked 
it  because  it  lay  in  the  direction  of  her  home, 
and  she  was  also  quite  ready  to  appreciate 
the  bright  and  earnest  conversation  of  her 
companion.  It  had  opened  a  new  world  of 
thought  to  her  undeveloped  mind,  and  the 
books  he  had  lent  her  and  read  with  her 
had  helped  on  the  pi'ocessof  mental  growth. 
Propinquity  had  its  inevitable  effect,  and 
her  remembrance  of  Adams  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  dim  and  shadowy  by  the  side  of  this  new 
and  charming  companionship.  But  Caro¬ 
line’s  words  had  smitten  the  rock  of  her 
indifference,  and  a  great  overflow  of  feeling 
gushed  forth.  She  scarcely  remembered 
where  she  was,  and  certainly  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  what  poor  Redington,  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  was  trying  to  say  to  her. 
Oh,  could  it  be  true  ?  Did  Mr.  Adams  really 
love  God,  and  try  to  serve  him  ?  The  joy 
of  the  angels  in  heaven  over  the  sinner  that 
repentetli  was  hers.  He  was  so  strong,  and 
could  help  everybody  so.  And  Agnes  would 
be  so  happy.  “  I  don’t  care  if  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  me,”  she  thought,  “  I ’m  so  glad ; 
I ’m  so  glad  !  ” 

A  sudden  bend  in  the  road  brought  them 
in  sight  of  two  men  lounging  lazily  among 
the  daisies  and  buttercups  by  the  dusty  way- 
side.  Red  faces  and  bleared  eyes  and  dis¬ 
reputable  garments  told  the  story  of  their 
lives.  At  that  moment  John  was  saying, 
“You  must  have  seen,  Miss  Gould,  how 
much  this  friendship  means  to  me — ”  when 
to  his  amazement,  Bethany,  with  her  whole 
soul  in  her  shining  countenance,  broke  out 
as  follows : 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Redington,  what  a  grand  thing 
it  must  be  to  save  such  men  as  those ;  to 
help  them  to  be  clean  inside  and  outside 
again,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  live  as 
God  meant  they  should.  What  work  in  the 
world  can  be  better  worth  doing  ?  ” 


The  disappointed  lover  may  well  be  for¬ 
given  for  replying,  with  some  asperity  : 

“  They’re  nothing  but  brutes,  Miss  Gould. 
What  do  you  care  for  such  cattle?  There’s 
no  use  in  trying  to  help  them.  They  always 
go  back  to  their  vileness,  and  are  worse 
than  ever.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  the  girl,  with  a 
sort  of  triumphal  ring  in  her  voice.  The 
thought  of  Adams  in  his  pew  at  church 
with  just  such  men  as  these  for  company, 
was  before  her. 

“  Won’t  you  drive  me  home,  please,  Mr. 
Redington  ?  Aunt  Caroline  is  there.” 

“But,  Miss  Gould, — Bethany,  won’t  you 
hear  me  ?  Don’t  you  know  what  you  are  to 
me?” 

Bethany  looked  him  solemnly  in  the  eyes. 
“  I’m  very  sorry  ;  I  didn’t  know  myself  till 
this  minute,  but  I  belong  to, — to  some  one 
else,  Mr.  Redington.” 

And  so  he  lost  her,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
city  next  morning  to  bury  his  chagrin  in 
hard  work.  The  weeks  sped  by.  The  hay¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  were  over,  and  the  “  last 
day”  of  school  came.  It  was  five  o’clock  in 
the  long  afternoon,  and  the  little  old  school- 
house  was  at  last  deserted.  Bethany  had 
gathered  up  the  various  quaint  testimonials 
of  affection,  bunches  of  flowers,  marvels  of 
rural  fancy-work,  etc.,  and  now  sat  on  the 
low  platform  by  her  desk,  not  knowing 
whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry.  The  pleasant 
summer  was  over-,  and  now  she  and  Caroline 
were  going  back  to  the  cottage  again,  and 
then-  joint  earnings  would  insure  comfort 
for  the  winter.  Not  a  word  had  she  heard 
from  Adams  or  his  sister,  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  confession  which  her  exalted 
mood  had  forced  from  her  was  hard  to  bear. 

“  I  suppose  he  cares  so  much  for  his  new 
work  that  he  never  thinks  of  me,”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  secure  in  her  solitude,  “  but  it  seems 
as  if  I  could  have  helped  him.  Oh  dear !  I 
don’t  know  how  it  will  be  when  I  go  home. 
It  can’t  be  quite  the  same.  And  Aunt  Car¬ 
oline  is  very  kind,  but  I  want  my  mother, 
my  mother  1  ” 

The  thought  of  her  loneliness  brought 
the  great  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  then  the 
quiet  trust  in  Providence  which  belonged 
to  her  by  inheritance  and  education  came 
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to  her  relief.  “  I  can  do  my  duty,  anyway,” 
the  brave  s^ul  said,  and  looking  up,  a  little 
comforted,  she  saw  Agnes  before  her. 

“  Why,  my  child,  my  child  !  Where  did 
you  .come  from  ?  How  did  you  get  here  ?  ” 
she  exclaimed,  quite  off  her  guard,  and  fall¬ 
ing  on  her  knees  she  clasped  the  little  girl 
in  her  arms  and  wept  for  very  gladness. 

“  Oh,  brother ’s  outside  in  the  carriage. 
We ’ve  wanted  to  see  you  awfully,  Miss 
Gould,  both  of  us.  Why  can’t  you  come  to 
our  house  and  live?  We  love  you  better 
than  anybody  else,  brother  says  so.  And 
oh,  Miss  Gould,  he ’s  so  good  now.  He 
talks  to  me  just  as  you  used  to.” 

“  Hush,  Agnes,”  said  Bethany,  rising,  and 
speaking  with  authority.  “  You  don’t  know 
what  you  are  saying.  I’m  going  home  to¬ 
morrow,  and  then  you  can  come  and  see 
me.” 

“  Brother,”  sobbed  the  child,  turning  to 
where  Mr.  Adams  now  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way,  “  she  don’t  love  us ;  she  won’t  come !  ” 

Bethany  saw  him,  and  consternation  seized 
her.  “  I’m  sorry, — I  mean  I’m  glad  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Adams,”  she  managed  to  say,  ad¬ 
vancing  a  little,  and  holding  out  her  hand. 
But  he  did  not  approach  her,  and  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  strange  silence  intervened. 

“I  expect  it’s  true,”  he  said  at  length, 


“  ’n’  it  aint  to  be  wondered  at.  Why  should 
you  care  for  me  ?  I  didn’t  s’pose  I  should 
ever  ask  ye, — I  aint  good  enough.  But  now, 
the  child  has  given  me  a  chance  to  say  that 
I  do  love  you.  A  man  has  a  right  to  say 
that,  ’n’  ’twon’t  hurt  ye  none  to  know  it. 
I’ve  tried  to  be  an  honest  man  because  I 
love  you,  ’n’  the  Lord  himself  knows  that 
you’ve  showed  me  the  way  to  Him,  ’n’  them 
that  He  died  for.” 

While  he  spoke,  a  new  hope  came  into 
his  heart,  for  Bethany  had  drawn  nearer  to 
him,  and  now  laid  her  light  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  Swift  blushes  chased  each  other 
over  her  fair  face  and  neck,  but  she  could 
not  speak.  'Adams  stood  as  one  in  a  dream, 
gazing  on  the  heavenly  vision,  but  saying 
no  more. 

“  O  brother,  she  does,  she  does  !  She’ll 
come,  don’t  you  see  ?  ”  spoke  watchful  Ag¬ 
nes,  rapturously.  Then  their  eyes  met,  and 
Adams  at  last  dared  to  hold  out  his  arms. 

“  Yes,  you  know  I  love  you,”  he  whispered ; 
“but  ’taint  possible  the  Lord  is  goin’  to  be 
so  good  to  me  as  this.” 

“  Mr.  Adams,”  said  Bethany  softly,  “  you 
’re  better  than  I  am ;  I’m  proud  of  you.  I 
didn’t  suppose  I  could  ever  love  anybody 
so.  I  think  the  Lord  is  good  to  me." 

Elizabeth  W.  Denison. 
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Our  public  schools  have  not  yet  reached 
that  stage  in  their  growth  and  development 
when  they  no  longer  need  our  watchful  care, 
if,  indeed,  that  condition  of  their  existence 
be  attainable  under  any  possible  circum¬ 
stances.  They  have  thus  far  survived  the 
open  and  covert  assaults  of  an  aggressive 
ecclesiasticism,  and  the  impending  danger 
has  served  to  rouse  the  heedless  and  inert 
into  an  active  and  earnest  support  of  them. 
But  there  are  other  influences  that  are 
equally  inimical  to  our  system  of  public  ed¬ 
ucation,  which  impede  its  progress  if  they 
do  not  threaten  its  vitality,  and  they  are  man¬ 
ifested  in  the  acts  and  utterances  of  those 
3 


who  declare  and  really  believe  themselves  to 
be  its  friends,  as  well  as  those  who  are  ap¬ 
propriately  classed  among  its  enemies. 

We  have  had  a  long  season  of  unusual 
stringency  in  money  matters,  and  there 
is  now  everywhere  apparent  a  commend¬ 
able  effort  to  lessen  public  and  private 
expenditures,  and  to  make  them  bear  a 
closer  and  stricter  comparison  with  our 
means  and  necessities.  Nostrums  of  all 
sorts  have  been  freely  prescribed  for  the 
alleviation  of  our  pecuniary  ills  by  cur¬ 
rency  quacks,  and  the  same  kind  of  phy¬ 
sicians  are  already  prepared  to  aid  us 
in  the  period  of  convalescence  that  we 
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have  reached  in  spite  of  them,  with  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  an  equally  questionable  char¬ 
acter.  Advantage  is  taken  of  our  straight¬ 
ened  circumstances  and  our  sincere,  al¬ 
though  somewhat  impulsive  and  irregular 
desire  for  retrenchment,  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  economical  measures  which  are  short¬ 
sighted  where  they  are  not  sinister.  For  that 
is  an  unwise  economy,  if  not  a  wretched 
and  culpable  parsimony,  which  would  by 
the  abolition  of  an  important  part  of  our 
educational  system,  seriously  impair  its  effi¬ 
ciency  as  a  whole,  when  that  system  is  so 
intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  our 
national  well-being. 

The  importance  of  the  high  schools  as  a 
part  of  this  system  may  be  understood  and 
appreciated,  without  any  special  or  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  details  and  statistics 
of  their  operation.  It  may  be  said,  in  general 
terms,  that  they  are  designed  to  occupy  a 
place  between  what  are  called  the  grammar 
schools  and  the  colleges  or  universities,  and, 
that  the  purpose  of  their  establishment  is 
frustrated  by  their  becoming  either  more  or 
less  than  equal  to  the  requirements  of  this 
intermediate  position.  The  schools  and 
colleges  are  together  parts  of  a  symmetrical 
whole,  and  they  ought  to  be  co-ordinated 
with  each  other.  They  are  terms  of  an  as¬ 
cending  series  which  begins  with  the 
primary  schools  and  ends  with  the  colleges. 
The  rejection  of  any  part  or  term  destroys 
the  integrity  of  the  system  and  mars  its 
symmetry ;  the  loss  of  one  is  an  injury  to 
the  whole. 

There  may  be  some  defects  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  schools ;  the  curriculum  may 
need  re-adjustment ;  there  may  be  unneces¬ 
sary  expenditures  for  them  in  one  way  and 
another,  and  a  need  for  retrenchment ;  but 
the  remedy  for  these  ills  is  not  in  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  schools  or  any  part  of  them. 
The  surgeon  who  recklessly  amputates 
every  wounded  limb  that  comes  under  his 
treatment,  is  not  so  much  a  benefactor  to 
suffering  humanity  as  the  one  who  carefully 
and  conscientiously  strives  to  preserve  the 
limb,  and  removes  it  only  when  amputation 
is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  life,  and  as  the  last  resort.  It  is 
unfortunately  true,  that  in  this  country  we 


frequently  deal  with  public  measures  very 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  reckless 
surgeon.  If  one  of  the  laws  upon  our  stat¬ 
ute-books  becomes  obnoxious  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  relief  is  commonly  sought  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  and  unconditional  repeal  of  it;  if  one 
of  our  institutions  be  objectionable  in  any 
way,  the  objections  are  usually  met  by  a 
proposal  for  its  complete  extirpation.  We 
do  not  often  stop  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  modification  or  amendment;  the  heroic 
treatment  is  the  one  we  deem  most  suitable 
for  the  ills  of  the  body  social  and  politic. 

This  rash  and  indiscriminate  mode  of 
dealing  with  measures  and  institutions  is 
the  fruitful  source  of  many  serious  blunders 
in  legislation,  and  grave  errors  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  true  method  of  dealing  with 
them  when  they  become  defective  in  any 
way  would  be  to  ascertain  exactly  where 
the  defect  is ;  to  amend  where  amendment  is 
possible ;  and  to  destroy  only  when  the  de¬ 
fect  is  inherent  and  ineradicable,  constitu¬ 
tional  instead  of  functional,  and  is  itself  de¬ 
structive  to  the  organism.  There  are  few 
measures  or  institutions  that  do  not  have 
some  good  in  them,  and  it  should  be  our  study 
to  save  the  good  while  we  reject  the  bad,  and 
thus  by  a  process  of  social  and  political  evo¬ 
lution,  and  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  we  may 
ultimately  attain  good  government  and,  hu¬ 
manly  speaking,  perfect  civilization. 

If  there  be  irremediable  defects  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  conduct  of  the  schools,  or 
any  part  of  them,  that  are  destructive  of 
their  vitality  as  a  whole,  an  excision  of  the 
defective  part  will  be  justifiable  only  when 
this  condition  of  things  is  made  to  clearly  ap¬ 
pear.  But  in  the  meantime  we  ought  to  com¬ 
bat  any  and  all  arguments  that  are  or  may  be 
urged  against  the  principles  upon  which  our 
system  of  schools  is  established,  under  the 
pretense  of  an  assault  upon  its  abuses  only. 
The  principle,  the  raison  d’  etre  of  the  public 
schools  is  sound  and  wholesome  to  the  core, 
and  it  should  be  protected  from  the  assaults 
of  their  opponents. 

There  is  a  foolish,  un-American  and  anti¬ 
republican  notion  growing  among  us,  that 
the  education  of  the  masses  beyond  narrow 
and  arbitrary  limits  is  an  injury  to  them 
and  to  society.  But  “  the  masses,  ”  what- 
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ever  may  be  thought  of  their  natural  capac¬ 
ity,  have  the  most  votes  in  this  country, 
and  they  are  its  rulers ;  they  make  the  laws 
and  execute  them ;  and  just  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  they  are  educated  and  intelli¬ 
gent  their  sway  will  be  just  and  beneficent. 
If  this  proposition,  which  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  our 
politics,  be  really  false,  and  the  converse  of 
it  be  the  truth,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
our  form  of  goverment  must  and  will  event¬ 
ually  prove  a  melancholy  and  disastrous 
failure.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  go  back 
to  barbarism,  or  the  enforced  ignorance  that 
prevailed  outside  the  courts  and  monaster¬ 
ies  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  tide  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  cannot  be  turned  back  or  even  stayed, 
and  we,  the  creatures  of  our  age  and  its 
influences,  and  the  victims  of  our  institu¬ 
tions,  must  go  onward  with  the  tide  to  our 
sure  destruction. 

This  notion  that  the  education  of  the 
masses  ought  to  be  restricted  is  not  indige¬ 
nous  to  our  soil.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to 
the  Old  World  and  its  almost  out- worn  tra¬ 
ditions  of  social  and  political  organization. 
Although  it  is  in  its  decadence  there,  it  is 
still  entertained  by  some  European  writers 
of  note  who,  no  doubt,  believe  that  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  their  institutions  depends  upon 
its  adoption  as  the  policy  of  the  state. 
Among  these  is  Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude, 
who  has  been  led,  by  an  excessive  love  for 
ingenious  and  elaborate  paradox,  into  the 
maintenance  of  many  theories  that  are  now 
very  generally  perceived  to  be  untenable  and 
absurd.  His  estimate  of  Henry  VIII.,  while 
it  is  unquestionably  striking,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  was  for  a  time  much  in  vogue, 
has  not  perceptibly  modified  the  opinion  in 
which  that  monarch  was  previously  held, 
and  certainly  is  not  now  accepted  as  the  truth 
of  history.  His  own  position  at  this  time  is 
paradoxical,  for  he  is  at  once  the  strenuous 
upholder  of  authority  and  paternalism  in 
government,  and  the  fanatical  opponent  of 
the  established  church  ;  intensely  conserva- 
tive  in  politics,  and  intensely  liberal  in  re¬ 
ligion,  in  a  country  where  the  alliance  of 
church  and  state  makes  religion  a  part  of 
its  politics.  No  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Freeman  says,  in  a  late  contribu¬ 


tion  to  the  Contemporary  Review,  that  histo¬ 
rians  who  have  lived  and  made  their  homes 
in  the  ages  in  which  Mr.  Froude  shows  him¬ 
self  only  as  “an  occasional  marauder,”  are 
now  disposed  to  ascribe  his  “vagaries  of  nar¬ 
rative  and  judgment  to  an  inborn  and  in¬ 
curable  twist,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  make  an  accurate  statement  about 
any  matter  ;  ”  and  again,  that  they  “cannot 
welcome  him  as  a  partner  in  their  labors,  as 
a  fellow-worker  in  the  cause  of  historic  truth.” 
In  considering  the  views  of  Mr.  Froude  on 
popular  education,  proper  allowance  should 
therefore  be  made  for  this  “  inborn  and  in¬ 
curable  twist  ”  which  so  affects  his  appre¬ 
hension  of  facts  and  the  formation  of  his 
opinions.  It  should  be  also  specially  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  is  so  much  the  foe  of  free  in¬ 
stitutions,  that  the  amount  of  liberty  permit¬ 
ted  under  the  English  constitution  seems  to 
him  excessive  and  dangerous,  and  that  he  is 
an  advocate  of  its  restriction.  Bearing  these 
things  in  mind,  one  is  not  surprised  to  read 
in  his  essay  on  “Progress”  that  “general 
knowledge  means  general  ignorance,  and  an 
ignorance,  unfortunately,  which  is  uncon¬ 
scious  of  itself.  Quick  wits  are  sharpened 
up.  Young  fellows  so  educated  learn  that 
the  world  is  a  large  place,  and  contains  many 
pleasant  things  for  those  who  can  get  hold 
of  them.  Their  ideas  doubtless  are  inflated 
and  with  them  their  ambitions  and  desires. 
They  have  gained  nothing  towards  the  whole¬ 
some  gratifying  of  those  desires,  while  they 
have  gained  considerable  discontent  at  the 
inequalities  of  what  is  called  fortune.  They 
are  the  ready-made  prey  of  plausible  palaver, 
written  or  spoken,  but  they  are  without 
means  of  self-help,  without  seriousness  and 
without  stability.  .  .  .  Their  literature, 
which  the  precious  art  of  reading  has  opened 
out  to  them,  is  the  penny  newspaper;  their 
creed  the  latest  popular  chimera  which  has 
taken  possession  of  the  air.  They  form  the 
classes  which  breed  like  mushrooms  in  the 
modern  towns,  and  are  at  once  the  scorn  and 
perplexity  of  the  thoughtful  statesman. 
They  are  Fenians  in  Ireland,  trades-unionists 
in  England,  rabid  partisans  of  slavery  or 
rabid  abolitionists  in  America,  socialists  and 
red  republicans  on  the  Continent.” 

These,  according  to  Mr.  Froude,  are  some 
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of  the  dire  results  of  a  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  he  has  elsewhere  repeatedly 
expressed  equally  grave  forebodings  as  to  the 
destiny  of  popular  government.  lie  is  thus 
entirely  consistent,  for  free  education  and 
free  government  are  inseparably  united,  and 
wherever  there  is  an  antipathy  to  the  one  it 
must  necessarily  include  the  other.  His 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  both  is  through  the 
increase  of  authority  and  paternal  methods 
of  government.  Those  who  accept  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  popular  education  must  accept  his 
estimate  of  popular  government,  and  they 
must  also  be  prepared  to  accept  the  remedy 
which  is  prescribed  for  the  evils  that  are 
discerned  to  be  incident  to  both  of  them. 
But  the  choice  of  a  form  of  government  is 
no  longer  open  to  us.  Whether  good  or  bad 
ours  is,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg, 
“  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,”  and  there  can  be  no 
such  fundamental  change  in  it  as  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Froude  without  revolution. 
Even  though  in  may  not  be  “  the  best  the 
world  ever  saw,”  as  our  enraptured  orators 
sometimes  declare  it  to  be,  it  is  our  true 
policy  and  plain  duty  to>  make  the  best  of  it 
that  we  can,  and  this  may  be  accomplished, 
not  by  diminishing  the  sum  of  popular  in¬ 
telligence,  but  by  enlarging  it,  and  by  qual¬ 
ifying  the  citizens  and  rulers  of  the  state 
for  the  virtuous  and  capable  discharge  of 
their  important  functions. 

According  to  Mr.  Froude,  the  only  educa¬ 
tion  that  the  “masses”  need  or  ought  to 
have  is  such  as  may  be  gained  by  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  a  trade.  An  industrial  ed¬ 
ucation  of  this  sort  might  be  made  obligatory 
on  the  subjects  of  a  government  conducted 
upon  the  principles  advocated  by  him,  and 
it  might  be  sufficient  for  their  wants,  but 
under  our  form  of  government  its  enforce¬ 
ment  would  be  impracticable  and  its  scope 
would  be  inadequate.  There  are  yet,  in  the 
laws  of  many  of  the  states,  provisions  for 
apprenticeship  whose  operation  was  always 
more  or  less  restricted,  and  which  long  ago 
became  obsolete.  Apprenticeship  became 
odious  as  a  sort  of  servitude,  and  was  in  its 
decline  when  the  trades-unions  arose  to  in¬ 
flict  upon  it  the  death-blow.  These  laws,  it 
may  be  added,  required  that  the  apprentice 


should  be  taught  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic,  as  well  as  the  trade  to  which  he  was 
apprenticed. 

Education  is  not  the  cause  of  communism 
but  it  is  a  cure  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  only  a 
cure,  but  a  prophylactic  against  it  and  the 
other  disorders  of  the  body  politic  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Froude.  The  experience  of  Leonard 
Fairfield,  in  “My  Novel,”  affords  a  conven¬ 
ient  and  familiar  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  this  proposition.  He  was  one  of  “the 
masses,”  with  a  mind  eager  and  athirst  for 
knowledge.  The  means  and  opportunities 
within  his  reach  for  satisfying  its  cravings 
were  meager  and  limited.  Endowed  as  he 
was  with  a  strong  natural  predilection  for 
the  good  rather  than  the  bad,  had  the 
knowledge  of  both  been  equally  accessible 
to  him  and  recognizable  by  him,  the  good 
would  have  been  inevitably  preferred.  His 
choice  under  these  circumstances  would  not 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  his 
nature  only,  but  the  result,  as  well,  of  the 
training  and  influences  of  home,  by  wffiich 
that  law  had  been  strengthened.  But  he 
still  needed  what  neither  nature  nor  home¬ 
training  can  quite  bestow,  and  what  it  is 
the  office  of  organized  and  systematic  edu¬ 
cation  to  supply,  and  this  is  intelligent  di¬ 
rection.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  in  such 
undisciplined  minds  is  so  intense  that,  if 
there  be  no  fountain  of  clear,  healthful,  in¬ 
vigorating  water,  at  which  it  may  be  slaked, 
it  madly  seeks  to  be  quenched  at  the  turbid 
and  poisonous  pools.  Thus,  when  Sprott, 
the  itinerant  tinker  who  seemed  to  think 
that  the  flaws  of  society  could  be  as  well 
and  as  easily  mended  as  those  in  the  pots 
and  pans  that  were  soldered  by  him,  and 
who  was  the  sturdy  propagandist  of  views 
of  this  sort,  opened  for  the  inspection  of 
Leonard  the  bag  of  pinchbeck  literary  wares, 
the  youth  was  easily  induced  to  buy  them. 
He,  moreover,  found  the  communistic  tracts, 
with  which  the  tinker’s  bag  wras  chiefly 
filled,  very  attractive  reading  for  a  time, 
although  the  nurture  and  admonitions  of 
home  were  a  safeguard  against  the  gross 
atheistical  tendencies  of  many  of  them. 
And,  whatever  may  have  been  their  forma¬ 
tive  influence  upon  his  young  and  plastic 
mind,  it  wTas  subsequently  removed  by  the 
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access  of  sound  knowledge  that  he  gained 
from  and  through  the  aid  and  counsel  of 
his  iearned  friend  Riccabocca.  Here,  then, 
is  one  office  and  end  of  education ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  adoption  of  unsound  opinions  of 
government  and  society  by  the  masses,  by 
giving  their  minds  intelligent  direction ;  or, 
where  the  preventive  has  not  been  applied, 
or  has  proved  insufficient,  to  remove  them 
by  an  increase  of  knowledge.  Riccabocca 
was  the  antidote  for  Sprott,  as  Adam  Smith 
and  David  Ricardo  are  for  “  Brick  ”  Pome¬ 
roy  and  “  Sam  ”  Cary. 

The  man  who  has  learned  reading,  writ¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic  and  nothing  more  is  an 
easier  prey  to  the  specious  schemes  and 
theories  of  charlatans,  than  the  man  who 
has  progressed  far  enough  beyond  these  ru¬ 
diments  to  learn  their  application,  and  their 
affinity  to  the  world  about  him,  the  relations 
of  himself  to  society  and  the  universe.  He 
does  not  know  the  rudiments  well  who  does 
not  know  more.  Considered  as  mere  imple¬ 
ments  they  are  very  ineffective  in  his  hands, 
for  they  are  implements  of  which  he  does 
not  know  the  full  use.  Huxley’s  illustra¬ 
tion  is  better :  “  Teach  a  man  to  read  and 
write,  and  you  put  into  his  hands  the  great 
keys  of  the  wisdom  box.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  whether  he  ever  opens  the 
box  or  not.  And  he  is  as  likely  to  poison 
as  to  cure  himself,  if  without  guidance  he 
swallows  the  first  drug  that  comes  to  hand. 
In  these  times  a  man  may  as  well  be  pur¬ 
blind  as  unable  to  read — lame,  as  unable  to 
write.  But  I  protest  that,  if  I  thought  the 
alternative  a  necessary  one,  I  would,  rather 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  grow  up 
ignorant  of  both  these  mighty  arts,  than  that 
they  should  remain  ignorant  of  that  knowledge 
to  which  these  arts  are  means.” 

But  it  is  at  this  point — the  acquisition  of 
these  rudiments — that  many  of  those  who 
favor  the  abolition  of  the  high  schools  would 
have  popular  education  stop.  One  of  their 
arguments  for  this  limitation  of  its  range  is 
that  the  great  majority  of  persons  have  no 
practical  use  for  anything  more ;  that  with 
this  equipment  they  can  make  their  way  in 
the  world ;  and  that  the  means  to  this  end  is 
all  that  the  state  should  provide.  It  is  not 
by  arguments  of  this  sort  that  educational 


provision  by  the  state  can  be  justified.  The 
state  owes  no  man  the  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  ;  it  is  under  no  obligations  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  carpenter  with  plane  and  adze,  or 
the  farmer  with  plough  and  harrow,  or  either 
of  them  with  the  intellectual  tools  needed 
in  his  vocation.  Such  arguments  are  based 
upon  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  more  im¬ 
portant  purposes  of  all  education.  The 
state  seeks  to  promote  by  the  education  of 
its  citizens  their  moral  and  intellectual  ele¬ 
vation  and  advancement  and,  as  a  resultant 
of  the  spiritual  forces  thus  evoked  and  ener¬ 
gized,  its  own  stability  and  puissance;  its 
rank  and  prestige  in  the  general  assembly 
of  nations— place  and  influence 

“  In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the 
world.” 

“  The  thing  is  not,”  says  Wilhelm  Von 
Humboldt,  “  to  let  the  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties  go  on  in  a  drowsy  and  impotent  routine ; 
the  thing  is  to  raise  the  culture  of  the  nation 
ever  higher  and  higher  by  their  means.” 

Our  growth  in  culture  is  seriously  hindered 
by  the  prevalence  of  that  notion  of  scho¬ 
lastic  education,  which  rates  it  solely  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  practical  utility  in  the  line  of  a 
trade  or  vocation  of  some  sort.  Among 
those  persons  who  wish  to  be  considered  su¬ 
premely  practical  merely  because  they  know 
little  or  nothing  outside  the  limited  range  of 
their  own  calling,  the  worth  of  what  is  taught 
in  the  schools  is  generally  thus  estimated. 
In  their  opinion  the  time  spent  in  classical 
studies  is  shamefully  wasted,  and  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  modern  languages  is  justifiable  so 
far  only  as  they  serve  to  increase  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  trade  and  traffic.  Foreign  languages 
ought  to  be  learned,  in  other  words,  simply 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  business  and  in 
quantities  to  suit  the  demands  of  customers  ; 
and  the  choice  between  Choctaw  and  the 
language  of  Plato  or  Goethe  ought  to  be 
governed  solely  by  commercial  considera¬ 
tions.  Only  such  a  knowledge  of  physics  or 
metaphysics  as  may  be  turned  to  account  in 
selling  dry  goods  and  groceries  is  necessary 
or  desirable ;  and  the  higher  mathematics 
are  worthless  beyond  the  limits  of  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  such  humble  purposes  as  those 
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enumerated  in  the  lines  -which  describe  the 
accomplishments  of  Sir  Hudibras  : 

“  For  he,  by  geometric  scale, 

Could  take  the  size  pf  pots  of  ale; 

Resolve,  by  sines  and  tangents  straight 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight; 

And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o’  th’  day 
The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra.” 

The  practical  or  commercial  theory  of  ed¬ 
ucation  neither  specially  belongs  to  this  age 
nor  is  its  origin  so  recent  as  many  of  its  ad¬ 
vocates  seem  to  believe.  Like  many  other 
theories,  social  and  political,  that  we  are 
forced  to  encounter  from  time  to  time,  it  has 
been  fully  discussed  and  thoroughly  tested 
in  the  experience  of  older  civilizations.  In¬ 
stead  of  adopting  the  hasty  and  absurd  gen¬ 
eralization  which  is  sometimes  employed  by 
ignorant  and  unscrupulous  politicians,  to 
resist  the  application  to  our  politics  of  those 
principles  of  political  economy  and  civil  ad¬ 
ministration  which  are  the  results  of  this 
experience,  that  our  government  and  insti¬ 
tutions  are  so  novel  and  unique  there  can  be 
nothing  gained  by  a  study  of  the  opinions 
and  precedents  of  the  Old  W orld,  we  really 
need  to  consider  them  more  attentively,  and 
to  accept  their  guidance  more  often.  By  so 
doing  we  might  be  frequently  spared  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  a  painful  experience  of  our  own. 

As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  efforts 
were  made  by  John  Amos  Comenius  to  re¬ 
form  the  old  methods  of  teaching  in  various 
ways,  to  reduce  the  preponderance  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  and  to  adapt  school  studies  to  the  wants 
of  practical  life.  Similar  efforts  were  made  in 
the  next  century  by  Rousseau  in  France  and 
Basedow  in  Germany.  Although  there  was 
not  much  accomplished  by  any  of  these 
efforts,  the  ideas  by  which  they  were  inspired 
continued  in  existence  and  finally  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  real-schulen.  The 
first  of  these  schools,  which  are  designed  to 
satisfy  the  demands  for  what  is  called  “  use¬ 
ful  knowledge,”  was  established  by  Christoph 
Sender  at  Halle  in  1738.  It  did  not  last  long 
but  was  succeeded  by  others,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  which  was  the  one  at  Berlin 
founded  by  J ohann  Ilecker  in  17 47,  which  did 
not  begin  to  thrive,  however,  until  1822.  In 
1832  the  real-schulen  began  to  receive  the 
attention  of  the  government,  and  in  1859  a 


definite  plan  and  course  was  framed  for 
them.  But  the  course  of  study  in  these 
schools  now  embraces  Latin,  English  and 
French,  geography  and  history,  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics  and  drawing.  Originally 
it  was  said  that  by  their  establishment  “  op¬ 
portunity  was  to  be  offered  to  every  pupil  to 
learn  according  to  his  free  choice,  in  the  short¬ 
est  and  easiest  way — to  the  exclusion  of  all 
that  is  superfluous  or  unpractical — whatever 
he  needed  for  his  future  special  calling ;  ” 
and  in  the  “  manufacture  class  ”  of  Hecker’s 
school  lessons  were  given  in  the  leather  trade, 
and  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  ninety 
pieces  of  leather  of  the  size  of  an  octavo 
page !  But  it  deserves  to  be  specially  noted 
that  as  long  as  the  real-schulen  were  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  practical  view  of  education  they 
languished  and  fell  into  disrepute,  and  only 
as  they  were  emancipated  from  this  dominion, 
and  as  the  range  of  their  studies  was  wid¬ 
ened  and  made  to  approximate  that  of  the 
gymnasien,  did  they  begin  to  succeed.  The 
principle  of  mere  utility  had  to  be  renounced, 
and  the  object  of  the  real-schule  is  now  de¬ 
clared  to  be,  like  that  of  the  gymnasium,  to 
“  afford  a  general  scientific  training  as  a 
foundation  for  future  study.”  In  the  gym¬ 
nasien  the  main  purpose  is  to  form  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  and  his  powers  of  knowledge, 
without  reference  to  the  practical  applica¬ 
bility  of  what  he  studies.  “  It  is  expressly 
forbidden,”  says  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  “  to 
give  this  practical  or  professional  turn  to  the 
studies  of  a  pupil  in  the  highest  forms  of  a 
gymnasium,  even  when  he  is  destined  for 
the  army.” 

The  real-schulen  still  lacks  much  of  being 
equal  in  importance  and  efficiency,  in  char¬ 
acter  and  influence,  to  the  gymnasien,  which 
are  the  high  schools  of  Germany.  When 
Mr.  Arnold  visited  the  continent  at  the 
instance  of  the  English  Schools  Enquiry 
Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  public  schools,  he  was  informed  by  Dr. 
Jager,  the  director  of  the  United  School  at 
Cologne  (in  which  both  the  real-schule  and 
the  gymnasium  are  combined)  who  is 
not  only  an  able  man  but  whose  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  judging  are  excellent,  that  the 
real-schulen  are  not  successful  institutions. 
Dr.  Jager  said  that  “the  boys  in  the  cor- 
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responding  form  of  the  classical  school  beat 
the  renl-schule  boys  in  matters  which  both 
do  alike,  such  as  history,  geography,  the 
mother  tongue  and  even  French,  though  to 
French  the  real-schule  boys  devote  so  much 
more  time  than  their  comrades  of  the 
classical  school.”  “  The  reason  for  this,” 
Dr.  Jager  affirms,  is  that  “the  classical 
training  strengthens  a  boy’s  mind  so  much 
more.”  “And  this,”  adds  Mr.  Arnold,  “is 
what  the  chief  school  authorities  every¬ 
where  in  France  and  Germany  testify.” 
That  classical  studies  should  be  the  basis  of 
intellectual  teaching  was  maintained  from 
the  first  by  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  who  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
school-masters  that  ever  lived,  and  age  and 
experience  served  only  to  deepen  the  con¬ 
viction.  His  opinion  is  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant,  both  because  he  was  so  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  bear  witness,  and  for  the  additional 
reason  mentioned  by  Dean  Stanley  “  that 
the  one  head-master  who,  from  his  political 
convictions  and  opinions,  would  have  been 
supposed  most  likely  to  yield  to  the  clamor 
(against  classical  instruction)  was  the  one 
who  made  the  most  deliberate  and  decided 
protest  against  it.”  Without  entering  fur¬ 
ther  upon  the  controversy  that  has  been 
waged  long  and  hotly  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  classics,  the  subject  may  be  aban¬ 
doned  with  the  general  statement  that  it  is 
the  testimony  of  the  wisdom  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  civilized  Europe,  that  any  scheme 
of  education  which  wholly  omits  them  is 
defective  in  one  of  its  most  vital  parts. 

Neither  can  a  rigid  conformity  to  the 
“  practical  ”  or  severely  utilitarian  theory  of 
education  be  justly  considered  an  incident 
or  evidence  of  progress.  It  belongs  now  to 
a  primitive  civilization.  In  the  early  stages 
of  social  existence  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood,  the  maintenance  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  life  itself  are  paramount  considera¬ 
tions.  Where  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
most  arduous,  and  fully  absorbs  the  faculties 
and  energies  of  a  community,  there  can  be 
little  need  or  desire  for  any  other  intellectual 
equipment  than  such  as  may  serve  to  crown 
the  struggle  with  success.  With  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  society  its  wants  are  no  longer 
restricted  to  the  attainment  of  this  end,  but 


they  are  multiplied  as  life  becomes  easier 
and  more  time  and  opportunity  are  afforded 
for  their  gratification.  The  liberal  arts, 
science  and  literature,  begin  then  to  receive 
their  share  of  attention,  and  the  taste  for 
them,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  them,  are 
among  the  sure  signs  of  a  progressive  civil¬ 
ization.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  such  an 
era,  popular  education  must  cease  to  occupy 
itself  exclusively  with  the  provision  of 
means  for  obtaining  a  livelihood;  it  must 
awaken  and  encourage  an  interest  in  these 
departments  of  human  knowledge  and  hu¬ 
man  endeavor,  and  afford  opportunities  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  them ;  it  must 
not  remain  an  implement  merely,  it  must 
become  also  a  civilizing  and  humanizing 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  men.  It  is  true 
that  our  public  schools  are  not  what  they 
were  when  they  were  first  established,  and 
this  is  to  their  praise  and  not  to  their  dis¬ 
credit.  Our  educational  wants,  as  well  as 
our  other  wants,  have  increased  since  then. 
The  telegraph,  the  railways  and  steamships, 
and  the  innumerable  other  applications  of 
steam  to  the  service  of  mankind,  were  un¬ 
known  to  our  ancestors,  and  they  were 
unconscious  of  the  need  of  them.  Their 
schools  would  be  as  ill  adapted  to  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  our  time  as  their  methods  of 
locomotion.  Progress  is  visible  everywhere, 
and  our  system  of  public  education  should 
not  have  remained  stationary. 

Because  the  very  poorest  members  of  the 
community  may  not  be  able  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  all  the  educational  facilities  that 
are  offered  them  in  the  public  schools,  as 
they  are  now  organized,  is  no  reason  why 
any  portion  of  these  facilities  should  be 
withheld  from  those  persons  who  cap  and 
who  wish  to  enjoy  them.  It  is  not,  and  it 
should  not  be  the  design  of  the  state  to 
limit  the  education  of  its  citizens  to  that 
amount  which  all  can  possess  alike,  to 
frame  their  minds  in  one  common  mold, 
to  place  them  all,  or  any  large  part  of  them, 
upon  an  intellectual  level.  It  should  rather 
encourage  a  diversity  of  thought  and  opin¬ 
ion.  “In  proportion  to  the  development  of 
his  individuality,”  says  John  Stuart  Mill, 
“each  person  becomes  more  valuable  to 
himself,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  being 
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more  valuable  to  others.”  Thinking  in 
mobs,  moreover,  leads  to  acting  in  mobs; 
communism  of  thought  begets  communism 
in  action;  and  the  tendencies  of. an  intel¬ 
lectual  equality  are  thus  positively  danger¬ 
ous.  By  affording  opportunities  for  the 
higher  education  of  all  who  can  and  do 
embrace  and  improve  them,  and  by  thus 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  these  persons 
to  society,  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 
community  is  promoted.  Even  they  who 
fail  to  derive  any  immediate  benefit  from 
this  educational  provision  are  thus  eventu¬ 
ally  benefited  by  it.  They  partake  with 
every  other  citizen  of  the  state  in  its  in¬ 
creased  culture  and  prosperity  —  in  the 
common  weal.  The  state  is  more  than 
re-imbursed  for  its  entire  expenditure  in  the 
education  of  the  people,  by  having  aided  a 
Faraday  or  a  Stephenson  to  do  the  work  for 
which  they  were  intended  by  nature,  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  them  to  pass  their  lives  in 
binding  books  or  stoking  at  a  colliery 
for  the  want  of  its  aid.  The  intellectual 
eminence  of  Germany  at  this  time  is 
largely  attributable  to  its  admirable  school- 
system.  “  Ask  the  man,  ”  says  Huxley, 
“  who  is  investigating  any  question,  pro¬ 
foundly  and  thoroughly — be  it  historical, 
philosophical,  philological,  physical,  literary 
or  theological — whether  he  is  not  compelled 
to  read  half  a  dozen  times  as  many  German  as 
English  books !  ”  It  is  a  nation  of  thinkers 
instead  of  a  nation  of  shop-keepers. 

It  is  not  expected  that  every  youth  in  the 
land  will  receive  the  higher  education  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  state ;  that  high  schools  will 
be  established  on  every  square  or  in  every 
township.  As  the  journey  which  begins  in 
the  primary  schools  is  prolonged  many  will 
stop  by  the  wayside,  and  as  the  end  is  ap¬ 
proached  the  number  of  the  travelers  will 
be  sadly  diminished.  Some  may  be  called 
aside  by  the  urgent  necessities  of  life,  while 
others  may  be  insensible  to  the  value  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  an  end  in  itself  and  may  care  little 
or  nothing  for  it.  But  the  state  will  have 
rendered  a  beneficent  service  to  these,  and 
to  all  its  citizens,  by  helping  on  then’  way 
those  who  can  and  who  care  to  go  on  to  the 
end;  by  helping  natural  capacities  to  find 
their  proper  place  and  sphere  of  exercise ; 


by  helping  each  person  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  receive  its  aid  to  the  performance 
of  his  “  God-given  hest.  ” 

The  culture  of  the  nation  as  an  end  in 
itself,  through  the  development  of  the  fac¬ 
ulties  and  capabilities  of  the  individual  to 
their  full  extent,  ought  to  be  the  principal 
aim  and  office  of  public  instruction.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  eclecticism  manifested  in  some 
of  the  modern  views  of  culture,  which  seems 
to  regard  it  as  the  peculiar  property  of  a 
few  and  to  look  upon  the  unaneled  multitude 
as  unworthy  of  its  benefits,  and  incapable  of 
enjoying  them.  But  there  were  heroes  be¬ 
fore  Agamemnon,  and  the  gospel  of  culture 
was  preached  among  us  with  more  catho¬ 
licity  of  spirit  and  a  wider  range  of  human 
sympathy,  when  some  of  its  present  hiero¬ 
phants  were  in  leading-strings.  It  was  Dr. 
Channing  who  said  :  “  The  common  notion 

has  been  that  the  mass  of  the  people  need 
no  other  culture  than  is  necessary  to  fit 

them  for  their  various  trades . 

But  the  ground  of  a  man’s  culture  lies 
in  his  nature,  not  in  his  calling.  His 
powers  are  to  be  unfolded  on  account  of 
their  inherent  dignity,  not  their  outward 
direction.  He  is  to  be  educated  because 
he  is  a  man,  not  because  he  is  to  make 
shoes,  nails  or  pins.”  The  practical  worth 
and  bearing  of  education  ought  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  neglected  or  underrated.  The 
ideal  system  of  education  will  probably 
be  one  in  which  the  humanities  and  real 
studies  are  to  some  extent  blended,  in  which 
they  aid  and  complement  each  other,  and  in 
which,  at  some  determinate  point  in  the 
course  of  study,  there  may  be  a  divergence 
into  two  paths ;  one  of  them  leading  through 
the  universities  and  the  other  through 
the  technical  schools,  either  of  which  may 
be  chosen  and  followed  by  the  pupils  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  predilections  and  apti¬ 
tudes.  The  relations  of  the  state  to  the 
entire  subject  are  briefly  and  forcibly  sum¬ 
med  up  in  the  concluding  sentences  of  an 
address  by  Huxley  to  the  members  of  the 
Midland  Institute.  He  says :  “  If  the  pos¬ 

itive  advancement  of  the  peace,  wealth,  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of 
its  members,  are  objects  which  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  representative  of  the  corporate 
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authority  of  society,  may  justly  strive  after 
in  the  fulfillment  of  its  end— the  good  of 
mankind ;  then  it  is  clear  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  undertake  to  educate  the  people. 
For  education  promotes  peace  by  teaching 
men  the  realities  of  life  and  the  obligations 
which  are  involved  in  the  very  existence  of 
society ;  it  promotes  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  not  only  by  training  the  individual 
intellect,  but  by  sifting  out  from  the  masses 
of  ordinary  or  inferior  capacities,  those  who 
are  competent  to  increase  the  general  wel¬ 


fare  by  occupying  higher  positions  ;  and, 
lastly,  it  promotes  morality  and  refinement, 
by  teaching  men  to  discipline  themselves, 
and  by  leading  them  to  see  that  the  highest, 
as  it  is  the  only  permanent  content  is,  to  be 
attained,  not  by  groveling  in  the  rank  and 
steaming  valleys  of  sense,  but  by  continual 
striving  towards  those  high  peaks,  where, 
resting  in  eternal  calm,  reason  discerns  the 
undefined  but  bright  ideal  of  the  highest 
good — ‘a  cloud  by  day,  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night.’”  Noble  C.  Butler. 
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It  was  a  new  settlement,  some  three  years 
old.  The  people  had  come  from  all  parts 
and  almost  from  all  nations.  They  were 
poor,  having  spent  their  little  store  in  build¬ 
ing  their  cabins  and  opening  their  farms. 
As  yet  these  farms  brought  them  but  small 
returns.  But  their  children  were  growing 
up,  and  they  must  have  a  school.  To  this 
end,  the  first  necessity  was  a  school-house. 
Silver  and  gold  they  had  none,  but  such  as 
they  had  they  gave.  One  man  said  he 
would  give  an  acre  of  land  on  the  corner  of 
his  farm  to  the  “  deestrict  ” ;  another  would 
give  the  logs ;  another  would  split  the  shin¬ 
gles  ;  another  would  haul  timber  to  the  mill, 
and  have  it  sawed  “on  shares,”  for  floor  and 
seats ;  then  they  took  up  a  general  contri¬ 
bution  to  procure  nails  and  glass. 

So  they  all  had  a  mind  to  work,  and  the 
house  went  up.  It  was  built  of  small  tam¬ 
arack  logs,  chinked  between  with  moss  from 
the  swamps.  The  floor  was  of  rough  oak 
boards,  laid  loose,  with  cracks  between,  that 
were  a  standing  threat  to  jack-knives  and 
slate  pencils.  The  seats  and  desks  were  of 
the  same  material,  roughly  planed  and  rudely 
put  together.  The  seats  were  arranged 
around  the  room  on  three  sides,  and  all  the 
scholars  sat  facing  each  other;  the  girls  on 
one  side,  and  the  boys  on  the  other.  The 
seats  across  the  end  were  debatable  ground 
between  the  two,  but  finally  came  to  be 
monopolized  by  the  larger  boys  and  girls, 


who,  by  some  strange  attraction,  gravitated 
together.  Between  us  was  an  open  space 
in  which  the  stove  stood,  and  where  classes 
were  drawn  up  to  recite.  The  teacher’s 
desk  stood  at  the  other  end,  facing  this 
quadrilateral,  and  so  enabling  the  teacher 
to  take  in  the  whole  school  at  a  glance. 

Our  first  teacher  was  a  middle-aged  gen¬ 
tleman  with  spectacles,  who  for  solemnity 
and  dignity  might  have  taught  Goldsmith’s 
school  at  “  Sweet  Auburn.” 

“  A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 

I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew.” 

He  almost  always  sat  in  the  seat  of  power 
behind  his  desk,  with  ink-stand,  quills,  copy¬ 
books,  and  confiscated  playthings  strewn  in 
front  of  him.  Over  his  head,  “  more  for  use 
than  for  ornament,”  there  were  thrust  into 
the  beams,  several  green  rods,  within  easy 
reach.  These  vrere  the  symbols,  and  very 
largely  the  substance,  of  his  authority. 

There  were  but  few  recitations,  different 
grades  of  spelling  and  reading,  and  a  class 
in  grammar.  Arithmetic  wTas  the  great 
study,  and  each  scholar  “  ciphered  ”  in  si¬ 
lence  by  himself,  going  to  the  teacher  with 
his  difficulties.  A  good  portion  of  the  time, 
the  master  simply  sat  and  watched  us  study. 
Part  of  this  time  he  would  be  setting  cop¬ 
ies;  part  of  the  time  gazing  at  us  as  if  he 
would  read  our  very  thoughts ;  part  of  the 
time  he  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands  in 
profound  meditation  ;  and  part  of  the  time, 
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it  must  be  confessed,  he  slumbered.  We 
knew  him  so  well  that  we  understood  all 
the  symptoms.  We  could  tell  instantly 
when  meditation  passed  over  into  •dream¬ 
ing.  Those  were  glorious  occasions  of  re¬ 
lief.  All  studying  ceased,  and  each  side 
acted  in  pantomime  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  other.  Rare  moments  these  were, 
but  like  all  the  choice  seasons  of  life  mo¬ 
ments  of  much  peril.  We  exercised  great 
care  that  the  silence  should  be  perfect, 
otherwise  the  teacher’s  slumbers  might  be 
shortened,  and  “our  laughter  turned  into 
mourning.”  It  was  dearly  bought  sport, 
but  all  the  more  precious  for  that. 

Sometimes  our  utmost  care  was  unavail¬ 
ing,  for  the  teacher  would  wake  up  without 
giving  any  sign,  and  without  changing  his 
position.  He  would  sit  and  secretly  watch 
the  proceedings  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  come  down  upon  us  “  like  a  wolf  on 
the  fold.”  When  this  happened,  no  one 
had  any  doubts  as  to  the  doctrine  of  retri¬ 
bution.  Had  the  poet  been  there,  he  never 
would  have  written, 

“  Justice  follows  slow  on  the  heels  of  crime.” 

One  form  of  entertainment  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  was  drawing  pictures  on  the  slate  and 
showing  them  to  the  other  side.  One  day 
the  master’s  nap  was  unusually  long  and 
sound.  He  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
with  his  head  against  the  wall,  his  mouth 
open,  and  his  spectacles  aimed  at  the  ceiling. 
He  presented  an  appearance  so  comical  that 
we  needed  no  other  diversion.  We  should 
have  all  burst  out  laughing  but  for  the 
dread  of  waking  him,  which  was  stronger 
than  the  impulse  to  laugh.  As  this  impulse 
to  laugh  was  almost  irresistible,  the  conflict 
of  emotions  was  something  frightful.  We 
hardly  dared  look  at  each  other  for  fear  the 
provocation  would  prove  too  much.  We 
should  have  pulled  through,  however,  but  for 
an  added  straw  “  which  broke  the  camel’s 
back.” 

In  the  center  of  the  end  seat  sat  the 
brightest  and  the  most  mischievous  boy  in 
the  whole  school.  The  desks  were  back  of 
our  seats,  sloping  from  the  wall.  When  we 
wanted  to  write,  therefore,  we  turned  about 
in  our  seats,  and  faced  the  wall.  This  boy 
was  at  his  desk,  with  his  back  to  the  school. 


He  was  buried  in  profound  study.  This 
itself  was  suspicious,  for  he  was  seldom  seen 
in  such  a  state  except  when,  like  another 
well-known  disturber  of  human  peace,  “  he 
had  mischief  on  his  hands.”  A  glance  was 
sufficient.  Just  before  him,  standing  up  on 
the  desk  against  the  wall,  was  his  slate.  On 
it  he  had  drawn  a.  picture  of  the  master,  in 
his  present  comical  position.  So  perfect 
was  it  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
reflection  in  a  glass  from  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  By  some  magnetic  influence  all 
the  school  seemed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  at 
once.  The  first  sensation  was  that  of  terror, 
for  we  knew  it  would  be  irresistible.  Then 
there  came  a  smile,  a  suppressed  titter,  and 
then  an  internal  convulsion.  Nothing  but 
a  heroism  worthy  of  a  better  cause  prevented 
an  explosion.  It  was  a  critical  time,  and  se¬ 
vere  andprompt  measures  were  used.  Some 
stuffed  handkerchiefs  into  their  mouths ; 
some  bit  their  fingers  ;  some  pinched  them¬ 
selves  or  pierced  themselves  with  pins.  Thus 
by  a  determined  and  vigorous  effort  the 
crisis  was  passed,  silence  was  restored,  and 
we  all  went  to  studying  with  an  earnestness 
seldom  known  among  us. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  master  was 
already  awake.  He  glanced  around  the 
room  with  a  severe  look,  until  his  eye  rested 
on  the  offender’s  slate.  Then  a  smile  lit  up 
his  features,  the  first  we  had  ever  seen  in 
the  school-room.  It  was  like  sunshine  break¬ 
ing  through  the  clouds  in  winter,  and  like 
winter  sunshine,  too,  it  was  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Remembering  where  he  was,  and 
who  he  was,  he  brought  his  features  to  order 
with  great  promptness,  and  resumed  his 
usual  stern  look.  It  was  very  evident  he 
was  preparing  for  action.  There  was  no 
possible  way  of  warning  the  culprit  of  the 
change  in  the  aspect  of  things.  It  will  be 
remembered  he  was  sitting  with  his  face  to 
the  wall,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
from  the  teacher.  As  chance  would  have  it, 
he  was  sitting  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  end 
seat.  He  wras  so  absorbed  in  his  studies  that 
we  could  not  get  his  eye,  and  we  did  not 
dare  to  make  any  audible  signal.  So  w'e 
were  compelled  to  leave  him  in  blissful 
ignorance — a  bliss  and  an  ignorance  that 
w7ere  soon  both  to  be  dissipated. 
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The  master  sat  a  moment  reflecting,  as  if 
maturing  his  plans.  Then  he  took  down 
one  of  the  rods,  which  he  kept  in  pickle  over¬ 
head,  and  with  a  mouse-like  step  advanced 
across  the  floor.  When  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance  he  stopped,  and  taking  the  rod  in 
both  hands,  and  throwing  it  back  over  his 
head,  he  brought  it  down  with  all  the  force 
of  his  strong  arms  upon  the  culprit’s  shoul¬ 
ders.  It  lapped  clear  round  his  body  with  a 
sound  that  made  us  all  shudder.  The  boy 
started  up  as  if  shot,  and  uttering  an  in¬ 
voluntary  “  Oh,”  he  faced  about  on  his 
seat  and  took  in  the  situation.  The  master 
quietly  went  back  to  his  desk,  returned  the 
rod  to  its  place,  and  resumed  his  meditation 
without  a  word.  After  that  the  “art  de¬ 
partment”  in  our  school  languished,  and 
our  pantomime  shows  were  postponed  to 
“  a  more  convenient  season.” 

There  were  two  departments  in  our  school 
in  which  competition  ran  high.  One  was 
arithmetic,  in  which  we  “  ciphered  ”  in  si¬ 
lence,  each  trying  to  out-do  the  other ;  the 
other  was  spelling,  in  which  the  ambition 
was  to  be  “  at  the  head  of  the  class.”  Just 
before  school  closed  “  the  first  class  in  spell¬ 
ing  was  called.  This  comprised  all  the 
larger  boys  and  girls.  They  at  once  came 
forward  and  formed  in  front  of  the  teacher’s 
desk.  A  straight  line  had  been  chalked 
across  the  floor,  and  every  urchin’s  toes  must 
be  on  the  mark.  If  there  was  any  delay  in 
“  f°eing  the  mark,”  the  teacher  would  come 
out  and  rap  all  protruding  toes  with  his 
rulei,  and  beat  them  back.  When  all  were 
as  neai  in  line  as  a  lot  of  uneasy  youngsters 
could  be  brought,  the  words  began  to  be 
pronounced,  and  the  struggle  commenced. 
Each  sharply  watched  the  other  to  catch 
him  in  a  mistake,  and  each  was  in  feverish 
eagerness  to  close  the  day  as  high  up  in  the 
ranks  as  possible ;  for  as  he  closed  one  day 
he  began  the  next.  “The  head  of  the 
class  ”  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  the  only 
drawback  being  that  he  must  take  his  place 
at  the  foot  next  morning.  The  stimulus  of 
this  competition  was  very  strong,  and  our 
spelling-books  were  carried  in  our  pockets, 
and  the  hard  words  diligently  studied  at 
eveiy  leisure  moment  during  the  evening 
and  morning  at  home. 


The  spelling  over,  we  all  took  our  seats. 
The  teacher  sat  and  looked  at  us  until  we 
were  perfectly  quiet.  Then  holding  his  watch 
before  him  as  if  to  see  how  long  we  would 
keep  silence,  he  at  last  pronounced  the  wel¬ 
come  words,  “  School  is  dismissed.”  The 
modern  device  of  continuing  school  disci¬ 
pline  after  school  is  closed,  and  marching  the 
scholars  out  in  military  order,  had  not  yet 
been  invented.  The  magic  words,  “  School 
is  dismissed,”  dissolved  all  the  bonds 
of  school  authority,  and  every  one  rushed 
foi  the  door  with  a  shout.  The  young 
spirits  rebounded  from  the  long  repression, 
as  when  the  string  of  the  bow  is  broken. 
The  teacher  became  at  once  a  man  among 
us,  and  it  seemed  to  be  as  great  a  relief  to  him 
as  to  us.  He  who  all  day  long  seemed  to  be 
the  incarnation  of  dignity  and  severity,  was 
now  as  gentle  as  a  child,  joining  in  all  our 
sports,  laughing  and  talking  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  so  endearing  himself  to  us  that 
we  were  all  delighted  when  we  could  say, 

“  Teacher  is  going  to  board  at  our  house  this 
week.  A  great  deal  of  ridicule  has  been 
heaped  upon  this  custom  of  “boarding 
round.”  But  in  the  ruder  times  of  these 
frontier  settlements  the  presence  of  a  man 
of  books  in  the  homes  of  the  people  was  a 
great  blessing.  We  often  gained  more  help 
and  inspiration  from  the  conversation  of  the 
teacher  at  our  homes  than  we  did  at  school. 
It  introduced  a  new  set  of  thoughts  and  re¬ 
vealed  a  new  world. 

The  colleges  of  our  land  have  had  their 
history  written  and  their  praises  sung.  But 
the  place  of  “  the  old  log  school-house  ”  has 
never  been  fully  recognized.  They  lacked 
elegance  and  even  comfort.  The  schools 
kept  in  them  lacked  the  order  and  routine 
of  the  graded  schools  of  to-day.  But  good 
earnest  work  was  done,  and  the  foundation 
of  many  a  thorough  education  was  laid  in 
them.  The  range  of  studies  was  narrow 
and  the  Books  used  were  few.  But  there 
were  present  the  essential  elements  of  all 
culture,  hard  study  and  enthusiastic  appli¬ 
cation.  What  was  lacking  in  facilities  was 
made  up  in  intensity  of  devotion.  A  thirst 
for  learning  has  been  created  in  many  a  soul 
amid  the  rude  scenes  of  a  log  school-house 
Our  colleges  have  received  from  them  some 
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of  their  best  material,  and  some  of  their  best 
scholars  caught  their  first  inspiration  in  these 
ruder  schools  of  the  forest ;  they  have  been 
the  colleges  of  the  backwoods,  and  have  been 
the  barrier  that  has  kept  back  the  tide  of 
barbarism  from  the  advancing  frontier.  Our 
great  colleges  have  received  praise,  and  they 
deserve  it ;  our  school  system  is  becoming 
more  and  more  an  object  of  admiration  as 
its  development  becomes  more  and  more 
complete ;  but  when  the  time  comes  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  influences  that  have  entered  into  the 
civilization  of  our  land,  the  “  old  log  school- 


house  ”  will  occupy  no  mean  place.  It  has 
kept  alive  a  love  of  learning  amid  the  rough 
scenes  of  the  frontier,  and  saved  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  pioneer  children  from  the  ignorance 
that  must  otherwise  have  settled  down  upon 
them.  But  for  this,  and  other  influences 
like  it,  which  seem  rude  to-day,  Dr.  Bush- 
nell’s  declaration,  that  “emigration  tends 
to  barbarism  ”  would  have  been  realized. 
But  through  these  the  seeds  of  civilization 
were  carried  with  every  new  settlement,  and 
grew  with  the  growth  of  every  new  com¬ 
munity.  Richard  Cordley. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

“  Do  you  know,”  asked  Relief  meeting 
Mitchell  in  the  upper  hall,  “  do  you  know 
how  much  longer  this  law  suit  with  Mrs. 
Suavity  is  going  to  last  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not,”  answered  Mitchell,  stopping 
deferentially  as  was  his  custom  whenever 
Relief  addressed  him.  “  No,  Cal  says  noth¬ 
ing  to  me  about  it,  and  I  have  taken  little 
interest  in  the  matter.  Why?”  asked  he 
concernedly,  for  he  saw  a  troubled  look  on 
Relief’s  usually  serene  face. 

“  Because  I  wish  it  were  through  with. 
He  is  doing  the  work  of  two  men  in  his  own 
business,  and  the  time  that  he  should  rest  is 
devoted  to  this  contest  with  Mrs.  Suavity. 
He  often  writes  till  late  at  night,  and  I  some¬ 
times  hear  him  pacing  his  room  till  morn¬ 
ing.”  Mitchell  too  had  heard  him,  for 
Mitchell  after  his  return  from  abroad  had 
taken  a  room  adjoining  that  cold,  white  room 
over  the  library,  which  Calvin  still  kept  as 
his  own  room,  while  Relief  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  occupied  the  apartment  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hall.  Yes,  Mitchell  had  heard 
him  without  giving  the  matter  a  second 
thought. 

“  That  is  an  old  habit  of  Cal’s,”  said  Mitch¬ 


ell  with  a  smile.  “  He  used  to  pace  the  floor 
for  hours  when  he  was  a  boy.  Our  mother 
said  it  was  an  inherited  habit.  I  would  not 
be  anxious  about  that.” 

“But  he  is  overworking,”  said  Relief, 
“  and  has  no  time  to  rest.  I  wish,”  she  re¬ 
iterated  looking  wistfully  in  Mitchell’s  face, 
“  I  wish  this  lawsuit  were  ended,  and  not 
altogether  because  he  is  overworking,  but,” 
hesitatingly,  “  the  spirit  that  is  aroused 
by  so  long  a  contest  is  not  a  peaceful  or  be 
neficent  spirit.  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
victor,  even  in  a  righteous  cause,  loses  more 
than  he  gains.  You  will  understand,  I  am 
sure.” 

“Yes,  I  understand,”  said  Mitchell  thought¬ 
fully.  “  However,  I  would  not  be  troubled ;  ” 
and  looking  in  his  clear,  confident  eyes  she 
went  away  comforted. 

It  was  one  of  Mitchell’s  peculiarities  to 
stand  rooted  to  the  spot  where  some  unex¬ 
pected  thought  or  consideration  arrested 
him,  regardless  of  time  or  place.  He  now 
stood  long  after  Relief  had  gone  below,  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  balustrade,  looking  down  the  long 
stairway  to  the  dark  lower  hall,  thinking, 
not  of  the  stairway  up  which  his  mother  so 
long  toiled,  nor  of  the  dark  lower  hall  through 
which  his  grandfather  Seaborn  was  said  to 
have  walked  at  night ;  but  leisurely  follow- 
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ing  out  a  train  of  thought  started  by  Relief's 
last  observation.  Was  that  the  reason  that 
fighting  Christians  were  so  often  unlovely 
Christians,  notwithstanding  their  service¬ 
ableness  ?  Was  it  not  possible  to  fight  and  be 
gentle  and  loving  too  ? 

He  had  wandered  in  thought  far  from  the 
present,  dreaming  the  old  dream  of  peace 
and  concord,  when  he  became  conscious,  like 
one  half-waking  from  sleep,  that  a  figure  was 
slowly  ascending  the  stairs.  He  saw  first 
the  outlines  and  then  more  fully  the  head 
and  shoulders,  as  it  came  within  the  light  of 
the  upper  hall.  Could  it  be  Calvin  with  that 
slow  step  and  weary  air?  He  had  seen  little 
of  Calvin  for  months.  The  long,  quiet  even¬ 
ings  in  the  library  had,  somehow,  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  other  engagements  and  even¬ 
ings  passed  with  Mrs.  Cone  and  Miss  Sedge. 
Calvin  never  came  to  the  corner,  and  when 
they  met  in  the  dining-room  or  halls  there 
was  a  passing  salutation  and  a  pleasant  word, 
and  each  went  his  way,  and  besides,  Mitchell 
was  a  careless  observer  unless  his  attention 
was  especially  drawn  to  a  person  or  thing. 
Calvin  might  have  worn  his  coat  wrong-side 
out  for  weeks  and  Mitchell  would  not  have 
seen  it  till  some  one  spoke  of  the  fact.  But 
when  once  his  attention  was  positivelv  ar¬ 
rested,  no  sight  could  be  keener  or  quicker. 
Could  this  be  Calvin?  The  face  he  saw 
mounting  into  the  light  was  frightful  in  its 
hardness  and  determination.  The  brows 
were  drawn  together  in  a  savage  frown,  and 
the  large  jaws  locked  as  if  they  would  never 
unlock.  It  was  the  face  of  a  man  leading  a 
forlorn  hope  or  a  last  desperate  charge — a 
face  that  friend  or  foe  would  flee  from  in 
dismay.  Had  fighting  Mrs.  Suavity  brought 
Calvin  to  this  pass?  No  wonder  Relief 
wished  the  suit  was  ended !  No  wonder  the 
children  no  longer  followed  their  father,  but 
saw  him  go  to  his  room  with  wistful  eyes, 
not  venturing  to  say  good  night.  Mitchell 
watched  him  moving  heavily  along  the  hall, 
and  heard  him  lock  the  door  of  his  room, 
feeling,  somehow,  that  he  had  been  remiss 
in  brotherly  love  and  watchfulness.  He  had 
gone  hither  and  thither,  seeking  work  for 
the  Master,  when  perhaps  the  work  that 
most  imperatively  needed  to  be  done  was 
under  his  own  roof.  How  could  he  have 


been  so  blind?  Would  there  ever  come  a 
time  when  he  would  have  nothing  to  re¬ 
proach  himself  with  ?  He  thought  not. 

He  retreated  to  the  corner  to  think  out 
some  plan  for  helping  Calvin.  But  the  more 
he  thought  the  more  disturbed  and  restless 
he  grew.  Planning  was  impossible,  and  he 
caught  his  hat  and  wrent  out  in  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  walk  off  the  anxieties  and  forebod¬ 
ings  that  flocked  in  upon  him.  The  face  he 
had  seen  mounting  the  stairs  recalled  with 
strange  vividness  the  face  Calvin  had  worn 
some  months  preceding  and  succeeding 
their  mother’s  death.  Strange  he  should 
think  of  that  now,  for  he  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  had  noticed  or  consciously  com¬ 
mented  upon  Calvin’s  face  at  that  time. 
Without  question  the  faces  were  akin,  but 
the  face  seen  last  was  harder  and  more  des¬ 
perate — the  face  of  a  man  in  a  sharper  strait. 
Then  came  the  memory  of  Calvin’s  one  con¬ 
fidence,  sitting  in  the  dim  fire-light  before 
the  grate  in  the  library  late  at  night.  He 
saw  the  shadows  stealing  to  and  fro  among 
the  book-cases  that  lined  the  walls,  he  saw 
his  grandfather  Seaborn’s  vacant  chair  by 
the  study-table,  and  the  pictured  face  on  the 
wall  overlooking  them  both  ;  and  he  heard 
Calvin’s  voice, — he  remembered  his  very 
words  and  tones,  and  how  carefully  but  defi¬ 
nitely  he  touched  upon  the  cause  of  his  ha¬ 
tred  for  Philip  Cone  and  the  consequent  sin 
and  struggle  with  himself.  And  as  the  two 
faces  linked  together,  the  two  causes  linked 
together — the  cause  of  the  face  that  had 
been  and  the  cause  of  the  face  that  now  was 
— as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  it  seemed  to  Mitch¬ 
ell  like  some  old  story  that  he  had  read  or 
some  old  dream  that  he  had  dreamed,  and 
not  like  a  frightful,  living  possibility  that 
must  be  met  and  grappled. 

He  had  made  a  wide  circuit  and  was  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  he  was  going  home, 
when  suddenly  he  found  himself  at  Mrs. 
Cone’s  door,  led  by  habit  or  instinct ;  and 
once  there  he  would  go  in — of  course  he 
would  go  in. 

After  locking  the  door  of  his  room  Calvin 
threw  himself  into  a  corner  of  the  lounge  to 
face  Bones.  Bones  had  latterly  reverted  to 
his  old,  disagreeable  habit  of  walking  beside 
Calvin,  speechless  but  persistent.  Calvin 
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did  not  look  at  him  but  he  knew  that  Bones 
was  there,  and  he  knew  that  Bones  was  bid¬ 
ing  his  time.  For  months  Calvin  Birge  had 
been  like  a  man  attempting  to  out-walk  a 
storm.  He  might  have  hard  work  before 
him,  but  he  could  do  it.  Yes,  he  would  do 
it, — determination  could  do  anything,  and 
he  was  determined.  If  he  looked  over  his 
shoulder  he  could  see  the  rising  cloud,  but 
he  would  not  look  over  his  shoulder ;  that 
was  not  his  business,  his  business  was  to 
walk.  If  he  listened  he  could  hear  the  low, 
warning  mutter  of  the  approaching  tempest 
but  he  would  not  listen,  he  was  going  ahead. 
Sometimes  he  felt  a  furtive  breath  of  wind 
creeping  about  him  or  a  stray  drop  of  rain 
on  his  face,  but  he  pushed  on  the  faster, 
brave  and  confident,  congratulating  himself 
that  he  was  out-walking  the  storm.  And 
he  did  out-walk  it,  for  a  time,  and  he  might 
have  out-walked  it  finally,  if  the  contest  had 
been  a  shorter  one.  But  one  cannot  walk 
always,  one  must  rest  sometimes ;  and  while 
he  rested  the  storm  gained  upon  him.  It 
was  overtaking  him  ;  he  knew  it  at  last,  but 
he  was  no  coward,  he  would  face  it  and  fight 
it  thus.  Pie  turned  about  with  bared  head 
and  unbuttoned  coat.  Let  it  come  ! 

“  Well,  Bones,  what  is  it  ?  Say  your  worst 
now.” 

Bones  evaded  a  direct  challenge.  He  was 
no  more  to  be  bullied  than  driven. 

Calvin  looked  in  Bones’s  direction  only  to 
see  a  lank,  rusty  black  coat,  that  hung  in 
rigid  lines  on  the  white  wall ;  the  same  coat 
that  was  taken  from  the  man  found  dead 
between  the  tracks  that  rainy  morning  after 
Philip  Cone  went  abroad.  That  coat  had 
been  taken  from  the  wall  in  Judge  Seaborn’s 
room  and  hung  here  in  plain  sight  soon  after 
the  contest  with  Mrs.  Suavity  began.  Cal¬ 
vin  sat  looking  at  that  coat  hours  at  a  time, 
or  he  paced  the  room  facing  and  approaching 
that  coat  at  every  other  turn.  He  rarely 
touched  it,  but  he  thought  it  a  good  thing 
for  him  to  look  at.  There  was  a  curious 
connection,  if  one  could  trace  it,  between 
the  fact  of  this  coat  hanging  where  Calvin 
Birge  could  see  it  whenever  he  was  in  his 
room,  and  the  fact  that  Philip  Cone’s  watch 
was  steadily  worn  by  Cicily. 

“Yes,  you  fought  well,  I  don’t  deny  that 


now  that  the  fight  is  over,”  said  Bones  at 
length. 

“  But  the  fight  is  no t  over,”  said  Calvin 
fiercely,  tightening  the  hold  of  his  folded 
arms. 

“Not  over?  Mrs.  Suavity  won  her  case 
to-day;  you  heard  the  verdict.” 

“  What  of  that?  The  case  was  appealed 
immediately.  The  fight  has  only  begun,  as 
Mrs.  Suavity  will  soon  ascertain.” 

Bones  said  nothing  for  a  while,  but  pres¬ 
ently  he  began  muttering  in  an  undertone. 
“  It  is  hard  to  be  so  miserably  defeated  when 
one  has  fought  with  all  his  might.  There 
is  nothing  so  humiliating  as  to  know  that 
one  has  overrated  his  own  strength.  It 
would  be  better  not  to  fight  at  all  than  to 
fight  and  fail.” 

“  I  say,  Bones,  what  are  you  driving  at?” 
asked  Calvin  angrily.  “  I  have  not  overrated 
my  strength.  I  have  not  failed.” 

“  Birge  !  ”  There  was  a  warning  in  the 
tone.  “  Birge !  ”  The  tone  deepened  and 
grew  sorrowful.  “  Birge  !  ”  It  was  more  a 
sob  than  a  word. 

This  was  not  to  be  endured.  Calvin 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  flung  out  one  arm 
with  a  violent  gesture.  “  Go  away !  Go 
away !  Let  me  alone,  Bones.” 

“  Birge  !  ”  The  voice  was  not  only  sor¬ 
rowful,  but  tender  and  loving. 

Calvin  put  his  hands  over  his  ears. 

“  That  is  useless,”  said  Bones  after  a 
pause  ;  “  you  cannot  escape  hearing  me.  If 
you  were  stone-deaf  you  would  hear  me — if 
you  were  dead  you  would  hear  me.  You 
know  there  can  be  no  deception,  not  the 
slightest,  between  you  and  I.  You  said  just 
now  that  you  were  not  defeated.  You  im¬ 
agine  that  because  you  are  determined  to 
keep  up  a  show  of  fighting,  that  you  are  not 
defeated.  Come,  now,  who  have  you  been 
fighting  ?  Not  Mrs.  Suavity  altogether — not 
Mrs.  Suavity  principally.  You  have  been 
fighting  yourself,  have  n.’t  you,  more  than 
you  have  been  fighting  Mrs.  Suavity  ?  If 
you  had  won  your  case  against  Mrs.  Suavity, 
it  would  have  made  no  difference  with  your 
case  against  yourself.  You  thought  you 
were  strong ;  you  believed  that  you  could 
hold  and  keep  yourself  against  any  odds,  and 
you  took  the  risk.  You  pitted  yourself 
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against  yourself,  and  you  fought  well,  giving 
no  quarter  and  asking  no  help.  Well,  are 
you  defeated,  or  not  ?  Look  at  last  night.” 

“Look  at  last  night!”  As  if  he  had 
looked  at  anything  else  the  past  twenty-four 
hours — as  if  it  were  possible  to  look  at  any¬ 
thing  else  with  that  inward  vision  ever  be¬ 
fore  him.  “  Last  night !  ”  Was  it  only  last 
night  ?  It  seemed  ages  ago.  He  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  stormed.  It  was  a  cold,  driv¬ 
ing  storm,  and  he  was  weary  and  depressed, 
but  he  must  see  Miss  Sedge  about  this  case 
that  had  just  gone  to  the  jury.  He  could 
feel  yet  the  cold  rain  pelting  his  face  as  he 
walked  slowly  to  Mrs.  Cone’s  house.  He 
left  his  wraps  in  the  hall  and  was  shown 
into  the  parlors,  bright,  warm,  fragrant ;  an 
enchanting  tropical  scene,  to  a  man  cramped 
and  chilled  from  some  desolate  polar  region. 
Mrs.  Cone,  radiant  as  a  star,  rose  as  he 
entered.  All  day  she  had  been  desperately 
sad,  but  by  one  of  those  swift  and  in¬ 
evitable  transitions  she  had  gone  to  the  other 
extreme  with  the  setting  in  of  night ;  and 
now  she  was  recklessly  gay. 

Miss  Sedge  had  gone  out,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  storm,  but  she  would  return  imme¬ 
diately.  Would  Mr.  Birge  please  wait? 
Miss  Sedge  was  anxious  to  see  him  this  even¬ 
ing,  as  Mrs.  Cone  wrell  knew. 

Yes,  he  would  wait.  He  must  see  Miss 
Sedge,  and  there  was  no  way  but  to  wrait. 
He  accepted  with  averted  eyes  the  seat  so 
graciously  proffered  him. 

They  spoke  of  the  storm  that  shook  the 
casements  and  beat  with  increasing  fury  the 
walls  of  the  house.  We  were  having  a  late 
spring ;  March  was  a  tedious  month.  Then 
there  was  a  pause  and  Calvin’s  eyes  roved 
from  wall  to  wall  and  he  wished  Miss  Sedge 
would  return. 

How  Mrs.  Cone  set  herself  to  drive  away 
the  look  of  grave  concern  that  overshadowed 
Calvin  Birge’s  severe  face.  She  would  have 
done  that  if  it  had  been  klitchell  or  JMiss 
Sedge.  Ho  one  should  be  grave  in  her 
presence  to-night.  And  in  such  a  mood, 
with  her  rare  beauty  and  her  willful,  winning- 
ways,  no  one  could  resist  her ;  least  of  all  the 
man  who  clenched  his  hands  to  still  the  vi¬ 
brations  that  shook  him  at  her  lightest  word. 
He  had  seen  little  of  Mrs.  Cone  hitherto— 


as  little  as  possible ;  not  that  he  was  afraid 
of  her,  not  that  he  was  afraid  of  himself; 
he  could  take  care  of  himself,  he  assured 
Bones ;  but  if  he  was  not  a  man  to  run 
away  from  danger  neither  was  he  a  man  to 
run  needlessly  into  danger.  In  fact  he  had 
not  cared  to  consciously  discuss  the  question 
of  danger  at  all.  He  had  undertaken  this 
will  business  at  Philip  Cone’s  earnest  re¬ 
quest.  He  felt  under  obligation  to  do  this 
for  the  dead  man,  whom  he  had  wronged  in 
thought  and  purpose  years  agone.  Only 
the  purest  and  best  motives  went  to  make 
up  his  decision  to  see  Philip  Cone’s  wife  es¬ 
tablished  in  her  rights.  He  had  not  sought 
this  thing;  it  had  been  laid  upon  him  and 
he  had  taken  it  up  manfully. 

Some  such  thought  was  in  his  mind  as  he 
heard  her  voice  without  hearing  her  words. 
He  knew  presently  that  she  had  crossed  the 
room,  for  the  voice  was  further  off,  but  he 
looked  steadily  at  a  curious  bit  of  carving 
over  the  mantle.  He  heard  the  rustle  of 
papers  as  she  turned  over  the  engravings  in 
a  port-folio  for  a  Swiss  scene  she  wished  him 
to  see.  Suddenly  the  port-folio  slipped  from 
her  hands  to  the  floor,  and  involuntarily  he 
looked  and  saw  her  as  she  stood  with  her 
face  turned  back  over  her  shoulder  to  him, 
while  she  made  a  perverse,  laughing  speech 
that  vividly  recalled  the  Cicily  of  other  days. 
He  could  not  avoid  seeing  what  hitherto  he 
had  not  allow'ed  himself  to  see,  the  marvel¬ 
ous  beauty  of  consummated  woman.  It 
broke  upon  him  like  a  burst  of  sunshine;  it 
was  as  if  he  had  never  seen  her  before,  or  as 
if  he  had  just  waked  from  a  lethargic  sleep. 
He  diew  a  quick,  hard  breath  as  his  eyes 
met  hers ;  and  he  involuntarily  went  over  to 
pick  up  the  fallen  port-folio. 

“  Ho,  let  it  lie,”  said  Mrs.  Cone  stepping 
aside ;  “  it  is  an  awkward  thing,  it  is  always 
falling.” 

He  picked  it  up  and  replaced  it,  never¬ 
theless,  and  he  did  not  see  that  his  hands 
were  unsteady. 

Had  Miss  Sedge  returned  ?  Ho,  but  she 
was  expected  every  moment. 

“Perhaps  I  can  leave  the  message  with 
you,”  he  said,  standing,  as  if  he  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  resume  his  seat,  and  he  began  to 
talk  about  the  lawsuit. 
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“  Don’t,  don’t,”  she  cried,  and  put  the  tips 
of  her  dainty  fingers  in  her  ears  and  ■will¬ 
fully  shook  her  head.  “  No,  I  will  not  hear 
a  word,  not  a  word.  That  tiresome,  lawsuit 
has  nearly  killed  us  all — all  but  Mrs.  Suav¬ 
ity  ;  they  say  she  thrives  upon  it.  But  Miss 
Sedge  is  thinner  than  ever,  and  you  look  as 
solemn  as  a  ghost;  and  now  you  would 
make  me  solemn  too.  No,  I  will  not  hear  a 
word  to-night — not  if  I  am  to  be  penniless 
in  consequence.  I  think  I  should  like  to  be 
penniless,”  said  she,  perversely  shutting  her 
eyes,  as  if  that  would  prevent  her  hearing 
what  he  wished  to  say,  “  for  then  I  should 
have  to  work  for  a  living.  I  should  be  good 
for  something.” 

He  looked  at  the  rosy  palms  and  the 
dainty  finger-tips  and  the  white,  rounded 
wrist,  and  smiled  incredulously;  albeit,  it 
was  a  rare,  sweet  smile,  that  lit  up  the 
strong  face  with  a  tender  light. 

“You  think  I  cannot  work,”  she  said  in  a 
lower  tone,  her  face  flushing  like  a  girl’s, 
“but  I  can  sing — I  can  sing  fora  living. 
You  have  not  heard  me  sing,”  and  she 
turned  abruptly  to  the  piano. 

In  a  moment  the  flexile  hands  were  glid¬ 
ing  over  the  keys  and  she  was  singing 
Franz  Schubert’s  “  Serenade.”  That  exqui¬ 
site  dream  of  tenderness  and  passion,  inter¬ 
preted  and  supplemented  by  a  deeper  ten¬ 
derness  and  passion,  was  sung  as  never 
before.  Cicily  herself  knew  not  the  power 
and  pathos  with  which  she  sang.  Her  voice 
was  not  a  restful  nor  a  satisfying  voice ;  it 
was  a  plea,  a  prayer,  and  as  such  ever  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  heart  of  the  man  least  able  of 
all  men  to  withstand  that  plea  or  prayer. 
Willing  or  unwilling,  he  drew  near  and 
stood  over  her,  drinking  in  the  voice  and 
the  melody,  devouring  with  famished  eyes 
the  shining  hair  and  drooping  lids,  the  per¬ 
fect  face  and  finished  form ;  recalling  in 
one  swift  thought  the  days  when  he  first 
knew  her,  and  the  hour  farther  on  when  she 
stood  with  her  hand  in  his  while  Mother 
Goodenough  lay  dying ;  linking  all  that 
with  this  present  rapture  of  sight  and  sound 
as  a  perfect  whole.  All  the  intervening 
spaces  were,  for  the  time,  blotted  out.  He 
had  never  known  such  happiness  as  he  knew 
for  a  brief,  brief  interval,  standing  thus, 


absorbing  voice  and  face,  and  he  could  no 
more  gainsay  or  withstand  that  happiness 
than  he  could  avoid  dying  when  his  time 
came. 

As  she  ceased  singing  she  turned  toward 
him,  looking  up  shyly,  half  smiling,  but 
with  tear-filled  eyes  and  burdened  lashes. 
She  saw  that  strong  face  bent  over  her, 
illumined.  Quicker  than  he,  she  understood 
it  all,  and  with  a  cry  that  was  not  an  artic¬ 
ulate  sound  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Then  he  awoke. 

“  God  help  me,  I  have  gone  stark  mad  !  ” 
he  groaned  between  shut  teeth. 

When  Cicily  uncovered  her  face  she  was 
alone.  The  storm  without  was  beating  fur¬ 
iously,  Miss  Sedge  had  not  returned,  and 
Cicily  with  a  white  frightened  face  hurried 
to  her  own  room  and  taking  Philip  Cone’s 
watch  put  it  away  from  her, — she  could  not 
endure  its  presence  now. 

“Look  at  last  night!”  said  Bones,  and 
Calvin  looked  at  last  night.  He  had  seen  it 
all  day  as  one  sees  with  averted  eyes  an  ap¬ 
proaching  specter,  but  he  would  not  think 
of  it,  he  would  hold  himself  steadily  to  his 
work,  and  later  in  the  day  he  heard  the  ad¬ 
verse  decision  in  regard  to  the  will  of  which 
he  was  appointed  executor  and  immediately 
appealed  the  case  to  a  higher  court.  He 
lived  that  day  two  lives,  as  separate  as  if  he 
were  two  individuals,  but  that  could  not 
last.  Bones’s  attitude  was  intolerable ;  he 
must  settle  with  Bones  before  he  slept.  It 
was  this  conviction  that  brought  him  to  his 
room  and  made  him  lock  his  door.  He  had 
come  to  settle  with  Bones. 

At  Bones’s  bidding  he  went  unflinchingly 
through  that  last  interview  with  Mrs.  Cone, 
and  although  he  was  alone  and  held  himself 
with  all  his  strength,  he  felt  his  blood  surg¬ 
ing  through  his  veins  in  a  fierce  tide  as  he 
thought  of  that  brief  interval  of  happiness, 
so  absorbing,  so  all-powerful  that  even  now 
resistance  was  impossible. 

“Well,  Birge,”  broke  in  Bones,  “how  is 
it?  Are  you  defeated ?  Were  you  able  to 
hold  and  keep  yourself  in  her  presence  last 
night  ?  Are  you  able  to  hold  and  keep  your¬ 
self,  even  in  thought,  here  and  alone  ?  ” 

Bones  had  been  very  patient  with  Calvin 
of  late,  a  patience  born  of  compassion  and 
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conscious  power,  but  now  his  time  had 
come.  His  hand  was  on  Calvin’s  throat,  he 
saw  the  muscles  of  that  strong  face  working, 
and  though  he  was  pitiful  he  would  not  for¬ 
bear,  and  though  he  loved  the  man  he  dealt 
hardly  with  him. 

“Answer,  Birge  !  Can  you  hold  yourself  ? 
Can  you  help  loving —  ” 

“Can  I  help  living ?”  interrupted  Calvin, 
springing  to  his  feet,  every  fiber  in  the  man 
protesting  against  this  intolerable  inquisition. 

“  Then  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
yourself  ?  ” 

“  Bones,  for  goodness’s  sake  let  me  alone !  ” 

“  No  ;  sit  down.  You  come  to  settle  with 
me.  Listen.  Years  ago  a  man  was  forgiven 
a  great  crime,  committed  in  purpose  if  not 
in  deed,  and  He  who  forgave  dealt  tenderly 
and  lovingly  with  him,  and  the  man  cove¬ 
nanted  to  go  softly  all  his  days  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  sin  and  its  forgiveness.  And 
for  a  little  he  went  softly,  but  presently  he 
began  to  tread  firmer ;  he  had  been  washed 
and  cleansed  ;  he  wras  white  and  clean  ;  he 
could  take  care  of  himself  now.  Then  he 
began  to  walk  proudly  and  self-righteously, 
he  had  cast  out  all  sin  and  he  would  keep 
out  all  sin.  He  hedged  himself  about  and 
closed  up  all  the  avenues  by  which  sin 
might  possibly  enter.  He  knew  where  in 
himself  there  was  a  sore  spot,  a  weak  place, 
and  around  that  he  built  a  wall  to  hide  it 
and  fence  it  in.  He  was  sincere  enough 
and  selfish  enough  in  all  this,  and  he  forgot 
or  was  unwilling  to  ask  help  that  the  sore 
might  be  healed  and  the  weak  place  made 
strong ;  nor  was  he  willing  to  wait  till  He 
who  holds  all  things  in  His  hands  should 
show  him  a  way  out  of  his  difficulty.  No, 
he  was  strong,  he  could  take  care  of  him¬ 
self.  Well,  he  had  his  own  way ;  and  so 
long  as  the  wall  he  had  built  was  not  tested, 
it  stood  well,  and  the  sore  spot  gave  no 
sign.  Here  was  a  man  who  could  keep 
himself  ;  and  as  he  used  himself  to  measure 
other  men,  he  had  no  patience  with  other 
men  when  they  failed  to  keep  themselves. 
By  and  by  there  came  a  time  wffien  his  de¬ 
fenses  were  being  tested.  He  tried  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  fact,  and  when  the  sore  began  to 
complain  he  tried  not  to  feel  the  pain.  He 
crammed  himself  with  work  to  keep  down 
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thought,  and  fought  himself  under  cover  of 
fighting  some  one  else ;  and  he  went  on  for 
months,  bravely  but  drearily  enough,  till  at 
length  he  saw  suddenly  that  his  carefully- 
built  wall  had  vanished  like  a  fog  before  a 
wind,  and  the  sore  lay  bare  and  exposed,  a 
mortal  hurt.  Do  you  know  that  man, 
Birge?  Do  you  know  him  ?” 

Calvin  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and 
ground  his  teeth. 

“And  yet  you  are  not  defeated  ?  Oh  no, 
you  are  not  defeated.” 

Bones  waited  long  for  Calvin  to  speak  or 
turn  his  head,  but  he  did  neither,  and  Bones 
went  on  in  a  low,  monotonous  tone :  “  You 
think  you  are  courageous.  Perhaps  you 
are.  Come,  then,  go  down  to  the  bottom 
of  your  motives.  What  do  you  think  of  a 
man  who  marries  to  save  himself?  A  man 
who  cheats  a  woman  by  allowing  her  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  loves  her  wholly?  a  man — ” 

“  Stop,  Bones.  I  loved  her  then — I  love 
her  still.” 

“  Oh  yes,  after  a  fashion,  but  not  as  you 
have  ever  loved  some  one  else.  Wait  a  mo- 
ment,  get  clear  to  the  bottom.  Now.  Is 
she  not  in  your  way  ?  Dare  you  think  what 
might  be  if  you  were  not  married  ?  ” 

“  No,  nor  will  I  think  what  might  be.  I 
will  be  true  to  my  wife  as  long  as  I  draw 
my  breath.” 

“Will  you?  Have  you?  A  man  who 
loves  another  woman  as  well  as  or  better 
than  he  loves  his  wife,  is  untrue  to  his  wife, 
be  he  never  so  immaculate  in  deed.  As  a 
man  who  commits  a  murder  in  thought  is  as 
truly  a  murderer  as  he  who  commits  a  mur¬ 
der  in  deed.  You,  who  pride  yourself  on 
your  loyalty,  have  you  been  loyal,  really,  to 
any  one?  To  Cicily?  to  Relief?  to  your¬ 
self  ?  to  your  God  ?  Think  a  little  !  Was 
there  ever  any  one  more  disloyal  ?  You  who 
pride  yourself  on  your  honesty,  have  you 
been  honest  with  yourself  or  with  any  one 
else?  was  there  ever  a  man  more  dishonest? 
You  thought  yourself  a  saint.  Is  there  any¬ 
where  a  greater  sinner  ?  And  how  do  you 
know  what  you  will  do  hereafter?  You 
thought  you  knew  what  you  would  do ;  but 
did  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Bones  !  ”  groaned  he  ;  “I  meant  to 
be  loyal— I  meant  to  be  honest.” 
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“  No  doubt ;  so  has  many  a  man  and 
failed  miserably.  You  mean  to  do  right  in 
future,  but  have  you  any  security  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  springing  up  ;  “  if  it  comes  to 
that,  yes.”  And  he  went  hurriedly  to  the 
closet  and  took  from  a  shelf  a  pistol  which 
he  turned  over  and  examined  with  a  grim 
smile.  “  Better  death  than  defeat  and  dis¬ 
grace.  If  I  cannot  keep  myself  it  is  time  I 
was  dead.  Come,  Bones,  take  it  and  fire. 
That  is  the  kindest  thing  you  can  do  now.” 

But  Bones  would  not  take  it,  and  Calvin 
put  the  pistol  in  his  pocket  and  went  out. 

For  several  succeeding  nights,  Malony  the 
track-walker,  saw  a  man  walking  slowly  up 
and  down  the  track,  and  around  the  curve, 
stopping  ever  and  anon  near  the  spot  where 
that  dead  man  was  found  so  long  ago ;  some¬ 
times  standing  directly  before  an  in-coming 
or  out-going  train,  but  when  the  train  was 
close  upon  him  he  stepped  off  the  track,  as  if 
from  force  of  habit.  Malony  supposed  that 
himself  was  being  watched,  and  was  spurred 
to  renewed  vigilance.  Malony  was  not  the 
only  person  who  saw  the  man  thus  walking 
to  and  fro.  Mitchell  Birge  saw  him,  and 
Mitchell  Birge  was  apparently  as  restless  as 
the  man  himself.  Never  was  he  so  possessed 
by  anxieties  and  forebodings.  He  followed 
Calvin,  anear  or  afar,  wherever  he  went,  and 
he  saw  what  no  one  else  saw,  a  tormented 
soul  looking  out  of  that  stern  face. 

The  days  were  ages  to  Mitchell.  In  the 
house  be  was  confident  and  unusually  cheer¬ 
ful,  charming  away  Relief’s  vague  apprehen¬ 
sions,  managing  with  surprising  tact  to  keep 
her  from  observing  her  husband  too  closely; 
for  he  had  a  very  tender  compassion  for  her 
and  a  keener  sense  than  Calvin  of  the  wrong 
that  had  been  done  her,  coupled  with  a  de¬ 
termination  that  she  should  not  know  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  man  who  never  had, 
and  perhaps  never  would,  love  her  with  all 
his  heart.  He  thought  it  too  cruel  a  thing 
for  any  woman  to  know,  especially  Relief. 
At  such  times  he  was  filled  with  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  his  eyes  rested  on  Calvin 
his  indignation  was  lost  in  an  infinite  pity. 

If  the  days  wrere  ages  to  Mitchell,  they 
were  eternities  to  Calvin.  He  saw  Miss 
Sedge  but  not  Mrs.  Cone ;  he  would  never 
voluntarily  see  Mrs.  Cone  again,  but  he 


could  not  stifle  the  rapture  that  came  un¬ 
bidden  at  the  mere  thought  of  her,  nor 
escape  the  mortal  dread  that  pursued  him 
lest  he  should  unexpectedly  meet  her  again. 
Bones  knew  by  this  that  Calvin  was  losing 
confidence  in  himself.  Bones  said  little  but 
he  abode  with  him  continually  and  Calvin 
had  ceased  trying  to  shake  him  off.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  found  that  his  thoughts  were  slip¬ 
ping  from  his  grasp,  stealing  like  cowards 
along  forbidden  paths,  and  he  began  with 
sudden  despair  to  see,  dimly,  that  he  was  no 
longer  master  of  himself.  Then  it  was  that 
Mitchell  discerned  that  Calvin  began  to 
wear  the  air  of  a  defeated  man.  His  head 
fell,  his  shoulders  shrank  together,  and  he 
shuffled  as  he  walked.  “  0  God !  ”  cried 
Mitchell,  “  where  will  all  this  end  ?  If  he 
gives  up  all  hope  of  himself,  there  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  hope  for  him  in  this  life.” 

Meantime  Calvin  carried  himself  unap¬ 
proachably.  No  mortal  should  know  how 
despicable  he  had  become.  He  would  fight 
this  battle  alone,  and  to  the  bitter  end ;  and 
if  at  last  he  failed  they  would  all  know  it 
soon  enough.  Neither  Mitchell  nor  Relief 
could  speak  to  him  concerning  himself,  seek 
they  never  so  warily.  Thus  he  came  more 
and  more  to  feel  that  the  pistol  he  now  con¬ 
stantly  carried  was  the  only  friend  left  him. 
Ever  and  anon  his  hand  sought  it  out,  and 
he  smiled  only  when  he  felt  it  in  his  grasp. 
When  he  became  convinced  that  he  could 
not  control  himself,  that  he  would  inevitably 
add  outward  sin  to  inward  sin,  this  should 
find  for  him  a  way  out  of  the  inextricable 
tangle. 

How  a  man  who  had  been,  as  he  believed, 
a  Christian  should  ever  come  into  such  a 
condition  was  a  mystery.  A  man  who  had 
believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer — a  man 
who  had  known  the  peace  and  bliss  of  for¬ 
giveness,  to  fall  into  despair  at  this  late  day 
because  he  could  not  save  himself  from  him¬ 
self  !  Bones  knew  how  it  all  came  about. 
Bones  knew  that  Calvin  had  been  so  fully 
occupied  in  taking  care  of  himself,  and  so 
completely  possessed  with  the  belief  that  he 
could  take  care  of  himself,  that  he  had 
almost  disdained  to  ask  help.  It  was  weak, 
it  was  despicable  to  ask  another  to  do  what 
one  could  do  for  one’s  self.  He  had  prayed 
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for  the  world  at  large,  for  his  church,  his 
household,  for  persons  in  need,  but  somehow 
he  had  neglected  to  pray  for  himself — not 
seeing  his  own  utter  need,  not  knowing  his 
own  dire  strait.  But  within  the  past  few 
days  he  had  more  than  once  fallen  upon  his 
knees  to  pray  for  himself,  when  the  over¬ 
whelming  consciousness  of  his  past  and 
present  disloyalty  and  dishonesty  effectually 
stopped  his  mouth.  What  a  mockery  for 
him  to  ask,  now,  for  a  clean  heart,  to  beg 
again  the  forgiveness  he  had  abused  and 
despised ;  and  he  rose  with  the  despairing 
conviction  that  he  could  pray  for  himself  no 
more. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  this  ever 
deepening  horror  could  no  longer  be  borne — 
a  day  when  he  came  and  went  like  a  man 
who  had  lost  his  way.  He  attempted  to 
arrange  the  papers  in  his  desk  and  failed. 
He  gave  unintelligible  orders.  Every  man 
he  met  had  two  faces  ;  one  face  was  the  face 
of  Philip  Cone,  and  the  other  was  the  face 
of  the  man  found  dead  between  the  tracks. 
He  was  slipping  out  of  the  desperate  clutch 
with  which  he  had  held  himself  the  past  few 
days.  A  hen  he  perceived  this  he  went  di¬ 
rectly  home,  and  he  laughed  as  he  went. 
The  end  was  at  hand — let  it  come !  Ho  man 
ever  went  to  a  tryst  with  such  eager  haste. 
In  the  hall  he  met  his  wife,  and  seeing  his 
strange  face  she  cried  out  that  he  was  ill, 
and  sought  to  detain  him ;  but  he  flung 
off  her  hands,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that 
she  too,  had  more  than  one  face,  and  that 
one  face  was  the  face  of  Cicily  Cone.  And 
he  hasted  all  the  more  to  reach  his  room. 

There  he  sat  till  the  house  was  still  and 
the  lights  were  out  for  the  night.  He  then 
wrote  a  note  to  Mitchell,  turned  out  the 
light  in  his  own  room,  and  seating  himself 
on  the  lounge  where  he  had  so  long  sat  with 
Bones  at  the  opposite  end,  he  took  the  pistol 
from  his  pocket  and  held  it  firmly  to  his 
temple. 

Suddenly  a  strong  hand  caught  his  arm, 
and  instantly  he  heard  the  crash  of  broken 
glass,  as  the  pistol,  wrenched  from  his  hand, 
went  through  the  window  and  struck  the 
ground  below.  A  few  seconds  of  breathless 
silence  followed,  and  then  he  grappled  Bones 
— it  must  be  Bones — Bones  who  was  now 


his  mortal  enemy.  There  was  a  sharp,  noise¬ 
less,  but  desperate  struggle,  and  then  a  fall, 
and  after  the  fall  impenetrable  darkness. 

Long,  weary  weeks  of  incessant  care  and 
watching  wore  away  before  Mitchell  Birge 
saw  Calvin  open  his  eyes  and  knew  that  at 
last  reason  had  returned.  All  this  time  Cal¬ 
vin  had  been  nearer  death  than  life ;  but 
Mitchell  had  cared  for  him,  prayed  for  him, 
fought  for  him.  Mitchell  never  left  him 
after  the  fall  that  preceded  this  long  illness. 
He  put  himself  in  charge  as  nurse  and  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  and  to  his  own  surprise 
found  that  he  was  himself  a  host,  and,  being 
forced  to  it,  fertile  in  devices  and  expedi¬ 
ents.  He  seemed  to  have  been  born  and  to 
have  lived  in  training  for  this  present  occa¬ 
sion.  He  was  kinder  to  Relief  than  she 
knew,  in  steadfastly  refusing  her  entrance 
to  that  room.  He  had  a  hope  that  all  might 
yet  be  well,  and  she  must  know  nothing  that 
would  make  the  future  a  painful,  if  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  path  to  tread  by  her  husband’s  side. 

The  convalescence  was  long  and  slow. 
Calvin  lay  hours  at  a  time  with  his  face  cov¬ 
ered  with  his  hands.  One  day  he  took  them 
away,  and  looking  at  Mitchell  asked,  with 
difficulty. 

“  Must  I  live,  after  all  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Mitchell  cheerily;  “you  will 
begin  life  over  again.” 

“  Then  God  help  me  1  ” 

“  Amen !  ”  said  Mitchell.  “  He  will  help 
you ;  ”  and  Mitchell  took  Calvin’s  weak  hand 
in  his  own  firm  grasp.  That  was  all,  and 
there  was  never  any  other  allusion  to  the 
past.  Words  are  coarse.  They  blot  and 
blur — these  two  could  get  along  without 
words. 

God  alone  knew  what  Calvin  Birge  went 
through  in  the  days  while  his  pride  and  self- 
assertion  and  vain  confidence  were  being' 

O 

cast  out.  God  alone  knew  the  bitter  but 
very  sorrowful  and  very  tender  repentance 
that  now  went  before  an  abiding  peace 
All  the  billows  went  over  him  before  lie 
again  found  a  foothold.  Mitchell  lived  for 
Calvin  all  those  months,  and  not  in  vain. 
Ho  mother  could  have  been  more  careful, 
more  tender  or  more  helpful.  He  insisted 
upon  taking  his  invalid  away  from  all  famil¬ 
iar  sights  and  sounds,  and  when  he  brought 
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him  back  Calvin  was  restored  in  body  and 
mind.  He  began  life  over  again,  distrustful 
of  himself  but  trusting  daily  and  hourly  in 
One  stronger  than  himself.  Through  suffer¬ 
ing  he  grew  into  a  strong  and  beneficent  life. 
He  had  written  with  a  weak  hand  on  the 
white  wall  of  his  room  : 

“  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  be 
happy ;  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  do 
right.” 

Under  that  he  wrote  years  after,  with  a 
strong  hand : 

“  He  who  doeth  that  which  is  right  will 
be  happy.” 

The  lawsuit  with  Mrs.  Suavity  passed  into 
Miss  Sedge’s  hands.  The  greater  part  of 
the  estate  was  consumed  by  legal  advisers ; 
what  remained  was  divided  between  Mrs. 
Suavity’s  daughter  and  Mrs.  Cone. 

Miss  Sedge  remained  with  Mrs.  Cone,  and 
she  might  have  known,  if  she  would,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  fiery  baptism  which  consecrated 
Cicily  to  her  calling  ;  something  of  the  hours 
of  grief  and  self-reproach,  and  struggle  for 
self-mastery,  that  went  hand  in  hand  with 
earnest  work  and  high  endeavor  which  at 
length  brought  the  strength  and  peace  that 
could  come  to  her  in  no  other  way.  She  be. 
came  a  marvelous  singer,  a  rare  interpreter 
of  all  that  is  tender,  high  and  holy  in 
song. 

One  Sunday,  sitting  in  his  pew,  Calvin 
heard  Mitchell  reading  from  the  desk :  “  O 
Lord  deal  not  with  us  according  to  our  sins  ;  ” 
and  from  the  choir  came  the  response,  in 


which  he  heard  one  thrilling  voice,  “  Nor 
reward  us  according  to  our  iniquities.” 

And  again,  “  0  God,  make  clean  our 
hearts  within  us  ;  ”  and  the  response  in  the 
same  voice,  “And  take  not  thy  holy  spirit 
from  us.” 

And  at  last,  “  O  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  ”  and  slowly  and 
tenderly  but  assuringlv  came  in  response 
that  sweetest  of  all  prayers,  “  Grant  us  thy 
peace.  Amen.” 

It  was  to  Calvin,  then,  as  if  Cicily  had 
spoken  to  him,  and  for  him  out  of  her  own 
heart.  The  tears  that  were  never  in  these 
days  far  away  filled  his  closed  eyes  as  he 
thanked  God,  not  that  he  could  hear  her 
voice  unmoved,  for  that  would  never  be,  but 
that  he  could  hear  it  being  assured  that  both 
had  something  better  than  any  earthly  hap¬ 
piness, — the  “  peace  that  passeth  understand¬ 
ing.” 

Later  on,  he  thought  without  pain  of  the 
possibility  that  Mitchell  would  make  for 
himself  a  home  that  would  be  also  a  home 
for  Cicily  Cone. 

Ever  after  that  long  illness  Calvin  Birge 
carried  himself  with  exceeding  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  a  self-reproachful  tenderness  to¬ 
wards  his  wife,  and  she  was  content. 

Two  mysteries  were  never  solved.  Cicily 
never  knew  whose  child  she  was,  and  Calvin 
never  knew  how  the  man  found  dead  between 
the  tracks  came  to  his  death.  He  knew 
only  that  he  was  a  sinner — the  sinner,  he 
told  Bones. 


THE  END. 


THE  HEBREW  HEREAFTER. 


An  article  of  mine  in  Sunday  Afternoon 
for  March,  entitled  “Our  Debt  to  Socrates,” 
seems  to  have  awakened  in  some  quarters 
the  question :  What  did  the  Hebrews  be¬ 
lieve  respecting  Immortality  ?  In  a  certain 
Western  journal  a  venerable  doctor  of  di¬ 
vinity  has,  with  more  asperity  than  logic, 
endeavored  to  refute  the  arguments  which 
that  article  advanced,  while  now  a  writer  in 
Sunday  Afternoon  for  August  —  Dr.  George 
Hopkins  —  who  lacks  nothing  in  fairness 


and  courtesy  and  uses  presumably  the  best 
material  at  hand —  makes  the  same  attempt. 
If  the  attempt  has  failed,  it  is  not  for  want 
of  invective  on  the  part  of  the  former  of 
my  two  critics,  or  of  well-meant  and  indus¬ 
trious  effort  on  that  of  the  latter. 

The  question  itself  is  by  no  means  a  new 
one.  It  has  engaged  the  attention  of  scholars 
and  exegetes  through  the  centuries,  and  is 
declared  by  one  of  the  very  latest  writers 
on  the  subject  to  be  “not  yet  definitely 
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solved.”i  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the 
weight  of  evidence,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
clearly  in  support  of  the  proposition  to 
which  my  former  article  is  fairly  reducible : 
“  With  the  ancient  Israelite,  the  grave,  if  it 
did  not  end  all,  at  least  allowed  no  hopeful 
outlook  into  the  future.” 

I  am  not  anxious  to  give  to  this  article, 
which  I  desire  should  be  a  presentation  of 
what  the  Hebrews  did  believe  regarding  the 
future  state,  a  controversial  tone,  especially 
since  the  writer  in  Sumlay  Afternoon  has  so 
cordially  preserved  the  amenities  of  discus¬ 
sion  ;  and  so  I  refrain  from  answering  cate¬ 
gorically  his  points  of  criticism.  To  prove 
that  his  general  ground  is  untenable  and 
that  he  confuses  most  unaccountably  the 
doctrine  of  immortality,  which  I  main¬ 
tained  in  my  article  the  early  Hebrews 
did  not  hold,  with  those  loose  and  crude 
notions  regarding  a  future  state  that  they 
did  entertain,  I  need  hardly  do  more  than 
show  from  scripture  testimony  what  some 
of  these  notions  were. 

In  the  Scripture  Canon,  the  book  which 
has  the  most  to  say  on  this  general  subject 
is  the  Book  of  Job  ;  which  if  it  be  the  work 
of  Moses  or  some  antecedent  writer,  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  representing  the  current 
ideas  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  world  respect¬ 
ing  death  and  the  future,  or  if,  as  Godet 
and  others  suppose,  it  be  the  production  of 
“  one  of  the  Knights  of  Solomon’s  round 
Table,”  may  be  regarded  as  testifying  to 
the  belief  that  was  held  in  that  later  period 
—  the  Augustine  Age  of  Hebrew  literature. 
In  either  case  it  is  valuable  as  authority, 
and  may  properly  be  quoted  in  this  discus¬ 
sion.  I  use  for  this  purpose  the  late  Dr. 
Tayler  Lewis’  rythmical  version  in  Lange’s 
Commentary,  as  being  less  obscure  than  the 
A.  Y.  and  of  unquestioned  soundness  : 

As  fades  the  cloud  and  vanishes  away, 

So  one  goes  down  to  Sheol  never  to  ascend  ; 

No  more  to  his  own  house  he  cometh  back, 

The  place  that  knew  him  knoweth  him  no  more. 

Job  vii.;  9-10. 

Before  I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return, 

To  the  land  of  darkness  and  the  shades  of  death, 

Land  of  the  death-shade,  where  no  order  reigns, 
Where  day  is  but  a  darkness  visible. 

_  x.:  20-22. 

l  Rev.  Geo.  Matheson,  D.D.,  in  Princeton  Review 
for  July. 


O  that  in  Sheol  Thou  would’st  lay  me  up  ; 

That  Thou  would’st  hide  me  till  Thy  wrath  shall 
turn, 

Set  me  a  time  and  then  remember  me. 

Ah  !  is  it  so  ?  when  man  dies  does  he  live  again  ? 

xiv. :  10-14. 

Thou  overpowerst  man,  and  he  departs  ; 

Changing  his  face,  Thou  sendest  him  away. 

His  sons  are  honored,  but  he  knows  it  not. 

They  come  to  poverty  —  he  heeds  it  not. 

By  himself  alone,  his  flesh  endureth  pain  ; 

By  himself  alone,  his  soul  within  him  mourns. 

xiv.:  20-22. 

If  I  should  hope,  Lo,  Sheol  is  my  home. 

Yes,  in  the  darkness  have  I  spread  my  couch. 

To  corruption  I  have  said  — my  father  thou  ;  — 

My  mother  and  my  sister  —  to  the  worm. 

And  where  then  is  my  hope  ? 

My  hope,  alas  !  who  seeth  it  ? 

To  the  gates  of  Sheol  it  is  going  down, 

When  once  it  finds  a  resting  place  in  dust. 

xvii.:  13-16. 

In  these,  it  will  be  observed,  Job  uses  the 
word  Sheol  to  designate  the  abode  of  the 
departed ;  a  term  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
“  to  dig  ”  and  signifying  in  its  primary 
sense  a  subterranean,  cavernous  place,  gen¬ 
erally  though  erroneously  rendered  in  the 
version  the  “grave.”  Its  characteristics 
may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  writer’s  ex¬ 
pressions.  It  is  a  land  of  darkness  and  si¬ 
lence,  analogous,  it  seems,  to  the  Greek  Ha¬ 
des,  whose  gates  shut  off  communication 
with  the  world  and  whose  inhabitants,  pre¬ 
serving  a  sort  of  ghostly  existence,  are  un¬ 
mindful  of  and  indifferent  to  the  concerns 
they  have  left.  It  is  a  place  of  hopelessness, 
and  of  separation  from  God,  from  which  no 
one  returns  and  departure  to  which  is  to  be 
dreaded  and  lamented.  “  It  was  not  gener¬ 
ally  speaking  a  place  of  suffering  ;  its  chief 
pain  was  its  impassiveness  ;  it  was  a  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  passions,  a  benumbing  of  the 
mental  energies.  The  sails  of  life  hung 
loosely  over  a  windless,  waveless  sea,  and 
the  silence  of  the  calm  was  the  silence  of 
the  grave.”2 

To  this  place  it  is  clear  from  his  expres¬ 
sion  Job  expected  to  go.  The  only  passage 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  any 
loftier  aspirations  is  the  familiar  one  :  “  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  which,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  soundest  criticism,  and 
as  Dr.  Hopkins  himself  tacitly  allows,  does 
not  admit  of  such  an  interpretation. 


2  Geo.  Matheson  D.  D.  in  Princeton  Review 
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Now  that  this  belief  in  Sheol  which  Job 
entertained  was  the  current  Semitic  notion 
about  the  future  state,  appears  from  the 
frequent  expressions  of  nearly  all  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  and  prophets,  not  excepting  those 
whom  Dr.  Hopkins  brings  forward  as  wit¬ 
nesses  for  his  own  cause. 

Jacob,  for  example,  when  told  that  his 
soil  was  slain  by  the  wild  beasts  rent  his 
clothes, and  refused  to  be  comforted,  declar¬ 
ing,  “  For  I  will  go  down  into  Sheol  with 
my  son  mourning.”1 

David’s  declaration  that  he  would  go  to 
his  child  is  precisely  parallel  to  this  cry  of 
Jacob ;  and  the  same  significance  attaches 
to  the  words,  wherever  used,  “  gathered  to 
his  fathers  ”  David,  notwithstanding  our 
critic,  ranks  him  among  the  believers  in  a 
blessed  immortality,  emphasizes  the  doctrine 
of  a  gloomy  and  hopeless  future:  “For  in 
death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee : 
in  the  grave  [Sheaf]  who  shall  give  thee 
thanks.”  Ps.  vi  :  5.  “  What  profit  is  there 

in  my  blood  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit?1 
Shall  the  dust  praise  thee  ?  Shall  it  de¬ 
clare  thy  truth  ?  ”  Ps.  xxx. :  9.  Heman  the 
Ezrathite,  to  whom  Solomon  is  compared  in 
point  of  wisdom  (1  Kings,  iv :  31),  and 
whose  expressions  on  this  subject  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  representing  the  current  opinion 
in  Solomon’s  time,  cries  out,  “Shall  the 
dead  arise  and  praise  thee?  Shall  thy  loving¬ 
kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  [ Sheol ]? 
or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction  ?  Shall  thy 
wonders  be  known  in  the  dark?  and  thy 
righteousness  in  the  land  of  forgetfulness?” 
Ps.  lxxxviii :  10-12.  Solomon  himself,  if 
he  wrote  Ecclesiastes,  expresses  the  same 
conviction,  “For  the  living  know  that  they 
shall  die  ;  but  the  dead  know  not  anything, 
neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward  ;  for 
the  memory  of  them  is  forgotten.”  Eccl., 
ix :  5.  The  testimony  of  Hezekiah,  pre¬ 
served  by  Isaiah,  is  not  less  significant : 
“  For  the  grave  [Sheol]  cannot  praise  thee ; 
death  cannot  celebrate  thee  ;  they  that  go 
down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  the  truth.” 


1  It  is  obvious  that  the  reference  here  must  be  to 
an  abode  of  spirits  and  not  to  the  grave,  as  the  word 
Sheol  is  rendered  in  our  version  ;  since  the  Patriarch 
supposed  that  Joseph’s  body  had  been  destroyed  by 
wild  beasts  and  was  not  interred. 


Isaiah,  xxxviii:  18.  In  the  cxvth  Psalm, 
written  by  an  unknown  author  about  the 
time  it  is  supposed  of  Zerubbabel,  500  B.  C., 
is  a  passage  in  the  same  line  of  thought, 

“  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither  any 
that  go  down  into  silence.” 

These  illustrations,  of  which  more  might 
be  given,  fairly  demonstrate  it  seems  to  me 
the  propositions  of  my  former  article.  They 
testify  to  a  belief  among  the  Hebrews  not  in 
Immortality  as  Dr.  Hopkins  defines  it — a 
“  continuing  personality  after  the  present 
life  ” — but  in  this  shadowy  nonentity  from 
which  the  best  of  men  shrank  away  in 
aversion.  “  The  dread  of  Sheol,”  says  Prof. 
Matheson  again,  “was  not  the  dread  of 
pain  ;  it  was  the  fear  of  a  diminished  being. 
It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  human  personality.”  Now  how  a 
belief  in  Sheol  which  limits  human  person¬ 
ality  can  be  regarded  as  identical  with  a 
belief  in  Immortality  which  continues  per¬ 
sonality  it  is  hard  to  see ;  and  when  Dr. 
Hopkins  declares  that  “  the  idea  of  a  future 
and  immortal  existence  was  familiar  to  the 
.  .  .  primitive  Hebrew  mind,”  we  can  only 
conclude  that  it  is  he  who  is  making  a 
“jumble”  of  two  separate  and  distinct  be¬ 
liefs. 

So  much  for  what  the  Hebrews  really  did 
believe  about  the  future  state. 

As  for  the  testimony  which  my  remons¬ 
trant  brings  forward  to  prove  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  in  something  else,  it  seems,  when  we 
come  to  examine  it,  to  have  been  selected 
on  account  of  what  it  seems  to  teach,  rather 
than  what  it  really  does  teach.  Indeed,  if 
Dr.  Hopkins  had  looked  into  the  exegesis 
of  his  proof-texts,  or  consulted  the  author¬ 
ities  with  regard  to  them,  it  is  hardly  prob¬ 
able  that  he  would ‘have  used  them  at  all, 
since  there  is  scarcely  a  single  one  which, 
upon  investigation,  is  found  to  be  available 
for  the  use  to  which  he  puts  it.  “  Why, 
then,”  he  asks,  “  did  a  psalmist  write, 
‘  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel, 
and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory  ’  ?  ”  But 
the  psalmist  did  not  write  this.  What  he 
did  write,  according  to  Hengstenberg,  whom 
our  critic  will  certainly  accept  as  authority, 
since  he  supports  elsewhere  Dr.  Hopkins’ 
own  theory,  was,  “  Thou  guidest  me  by  Thy 
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counsel,  and  bringest  me  to  honor.”  More¬ 
over,  Hengstenberg  says,  respecting  this 
verse  :  “  Against  the  exposition  which 

adopts  the  idea  of  eternal  glory,  it  may 
be  urged  that  [the  word  translated  ‘  glory  ’] 
cannot  simply  denote  the  heavenly  glory, 
of  which  there  is  not  one  word  throughout 
the  psalm.” 

Another  verse  quoted  in  the  article  al¬ 
luded  to  is  the  familiar  passage  in  Psalm 
xvii.,  “  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  Thy  face  in 
righteousness :  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake  in  Thy  likeness.”  But  this,  Heng¬ 
stenberg  says,  is  only  “  an  evening  prayer  of 
the  psalmist,  or  was  designed  by  him  to  be 
an  evening  prayer  for  the  faithful,”  and 
speaks  of  the  interpretation  that  makes  it 
refer  to  “a  blessed  immortality”  as  having 
“  nothing  on  its  side.”  “  What  thoroughly 
refutes  this  exposition,”  he  adds,  “is  the 
circumstance  that,  according  to  it,  not 
merely  would  there  be  expressed  here  a 
knowledge  of  life  more  clear  and  confident 
than  we  could  almost  expect  to  find  in  a 
psalm  of  David,  but  especially  that  the 
psalmist  would  declare  his  entire  resigna¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  earthly  things,  which,  in 
that  case,  he  wholly  abandons  to  the 
wicked,  and  directs  all  his  hope  to  what  is 
heavenly.  All  the  other  matter  of  the 
psalm  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  this 
rationalistic  rather  than  Christian  sort  of 
resignation.” 

A  verse,  of  which  Dr.  Hopkins  says  that 
it  surely  indicates  a  belief  in  a  future  life, 
is  Psalm  xvi,  10  :  “  For  Thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  soul  in  hell ;  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer 
Thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.”  To 
this  verse,  however,  with  the  context,  Heng¬ 
stenberg  gives  quite  a  different  interpreta¬ 
tion,  making  the  “  flesh  ”  referred  to  in  the 
ninth  verse,  not  the  soulless,  but  the  human 
body ;  the  “  rest,”  not  “  repose  in  the 
grave,”  but  “  salvation  and  deliverance  gen¬ 
erally;”  the  word  “life,”  in  verse  11,  to 
refer  to  earthly  existence;  and  “at  Thy 
right  hand,”  to  be  “through  Thy  right 
hand.”  Verses  10  and  11  he  translates 
thus  :  “  For  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  to 
hell ;  nor  give  up  Thy  Holy  Ones  to  see  the 
grave.  Thou  wilt  make  known  to  me  the 
way  of  life  ;  fulness  of  joy  is  for  me  before 


Thy  face  ;  a  blessed  life  through  Thy  right 
hand  for  evermore.” 

Hengstenberg,  in  fact,  concedes  that, 
while  the  psalms  contained  the  germ  of  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  life,  “  they  did  not  give 
any  clear  and  definite  utterance  of  the  doc¬ 
trine.”  “  According  to  them,”  he  says,  “all 
men  go  at  death  to  ‘  Sheol  ’  a  statement 
which  Delitzsch  confirms,  in  the  following 
words :  “  The  psalmist  knows  only  one 
gathering-place  for  the  dead — in  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  where  they  indeed  live,  but 
only  a  quasi-life;  because  they  have  de¬ 
parted  from  the  light  of  this  world,  and — 
what  is  more  lamentable — from  the  light  of 
the  Divine  presence.” 

Another  passage  to  which  my  critic  al¬ 
ludes  is  the  following  from  Ecclesiastes: 
“  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as 
it  was  and  the  spirit  return  to  God  who  gave 
it.”  But  the  preacher  does  not  here  even  im¬ 
ply  that  the  spirit  has  any  “  continuing  per¬ 
sonality.”  Concerning  its  ultimate  destiny 
he  maintains  a  guarded  silence ;  and  taking 
the  verse  apart  from  the  rest  of  Scripture, 
it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  infer  from 
it  the  doctrine  of  absorption  into  the  divine 
essence  as  that  of  immortality. 

The  translation  of  Elijah  is  adduced  as 
evidence  of  a  belief,  at  that  time,  in  immor¬ 
tality.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
sons  of  the  Prophets,  so  far  from  believing 
that  Elijah  had  been  or  could  be  taken  into 
another  world,  insisted  on  sending  out  a 
company  of  fifty  men  who  should  search, 
“lest  peradventure  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
had  taken  him  up  and  cast  him  upon  some 
mountain  or  into  some  valley.”  From  this 
event  and  from  the  translation  of  Enoch, 
can  any  more  be  gathered  than  that  the 
people  of  that  time  believed  these  good  men 
to  have  been  suddenly  and  unaccountably 
removed?  It  is  only  in  the  New  Testament 
period  when  the  idea  of  immortality  had 
begun  to  prevail  that  we  find  any  clearer 
notion  existing  as  to  their  fate. 

The  passages  which  my  critic  brings  for¬ 
ward  in  support  of  an  early  belief  in  the 
resurrection,  I  scarcely  need  to  quote  except 
as  they  involve  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
or  illustrate  the  same  faulty  exegesis.  One 
of  these  (Hosea,  xiii;  14,)  will  perhaps  be 
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sufficient  for  our  purpose.  In  the  A.  V.  it 
reads :  “  I  will  ransom  them  from  the 

power  of  the  grave;  I  will  redeem  them 
from  death  ;  0  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues  ; 
O  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction.”  Read, 
however,  Prof.  James  Frederick  McCurdy’s 
version  in  Lange  and  note  how  the  sense  is 
changed : 

“  Should  I  redeem  them  from  the  hand  of  hell  ? 

Should  I  free  them  from  death  ? 

Where  is  thy  destruction,  O  death  ? 

■Where  is  thy  destruction,  O  hell? 

Repentance  shall  be  hidden  from  my  eyes.” 

From  this  the  significance  of  the  verse 
altogether  mistaken  by  Dr.  Hopkins  is  so 
obvious  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
Prof.  McCurdy’s  comment :  “  The  begin¬ 

ning  of  verse  14  is  then  to  be  explained  as  a 
question,  though  without  the  particle  of  in¬ 
terrogation.  The  second  member  contains 
an  energetic  negative  response.” 

How  in  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  that 
I  have  presented,  both  as  affirming  my 
own  position  and  disproving  that  of  my 
critic,  I  see  no  reason  to  withdraw  the  asser¬ 
tion  which  I  made  in  my  previous  article 
and  which  he  characterizes  as  “astound¬ 
ing”  :  -“Over  patriarchs,  judges,  kings, 
prophets  and  scribes  through  all  the  Jewish 
dispensation  hung  the  dark  cloud  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  gloom.”  It  may  be  astounding, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact.  Holding  the 
views  which  the  author  of  “  The  Hebrew 
Faith  in  Immortality”  expresses  I  am  not 
surprised  that  he  was  “astounded.”  I  con¬ 
fess  I  am  amazed,  myself,  that  the  Hebrew 
people,  who  were  blessed  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  eternal  verities  so  far  above  that  of 
contemporary  Gentile  nations,  should  have 
been  denied  a  revelation  of  this  most  inspir¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  truth.  But  it  is  not 
wholly  inexplicable.  “May  we  not  rev¬ 
erently  conclude,”  asks  Professor  Tayler 
Lewis,  “that  such  a  reserve  in  respect  to 
the  precious  idea  of  the  human  immortality 
was  for  the  very  purpose  of  preserving  it  in 
the  highest  strength  and  purity?  All  other 
nations  had  marred  the  doctrine.  They 
had  early  received  it  and  early  perverted  it. 
They  exercised  upon  it  all  the  license  of  an 
unrestrained  imagination.  They  turned  it 
into  fables.  They  deformed  it  in  every 


way ;  or  in  endeavoring  to  add  to  its  myth¬ 
ical  interest  they  took  from  it  all  its  moral 
power.  God  did  not  mean  thus  to  give  up 
his  own  people  to  their  fancies.  Jle  had 
some  better  thing  for  them,  especially  for 
the  more  pious  and  spiritual  in  Israel. 
Hence  this  veil  upon  the  sacred  idea  and  its 
indissoluble  connection  with  the  divine.  It 
was  not  because  the  Hebrews  were  deficient 
in  imagination.  The  vulgar  belief  in  a 
ghost  world  shows  that  they  let  it  rove  just 
as  all  other  peoples  did,  and  even  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  which  required  divine  legislation  for  its 
repression.” 

I  have  not  aimed  in  this  article  to  retrace 
the  ground  covered  in  “  Our  debt  to  Soc¬ 
rates.”  Nevertheless  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  a  passage  from  Dean  Stanley’s  bril¬ 
liant  lecture  on  Judas  Maccabseus,  by  way 
of  confirming  my  ground  and  indicating  by 
what  channel  a  knowledge  of  immortality 
was  conveyed  from  Greece  to  Palestine. 
“  We  have  watched,”  he  says,  “  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  belief  in  immortality  along 
the  progress  of  the  Jewish  race  through 
the  faint  aspirations  of  the  Psalmist,  deep¬ 
ened  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  captivity, 
colored  perchance  by  the  contact  with  Zo¬ 
roastrianism.  We  have  seen  its  full  out¬ 
burst  in  the  teaching  if  not  of  Socrates, 
yet  of  Socrates’  greatest  disciple.  We 
have  witnessed,  though  at  what  date  we 
know  not,  the  clear  and  vivid  statement 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  belief  combined 
in  the  culminating  revelation  of  Alexan¬ 
drian  Judaism,  ‘the  wisdom  of  Solomon.’ 
In  Palestine  the  prospect  of  futurity  had 
still  remained  under  the  veil  that  had  rested 
on  it  from  the  time  of  Moses  ;  though 
with  such  occasional  glimpses  as  we  have 
already  noticed  in  some  of  the  bolder  ut¬ 
terances  of  Psalmist  or  Prophet.  The  one 
great  teacher  who  had  appeared  in  Judea 
since  Malachi — the  son  of  Sirach — was  en¬ 
tirely  silent  on  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 
.  .  .  .  In  this  calm  but  gloomy  resig¬ 

nation  is  summed  up  the  experience  of  the 
most  gifted  sage  in  Palestine  twenty  years 
before  the  Maccabaean  insurrection.  But 
in  the  course  of  that  insurrection,  or  at  least 
in  the  records  of  it,  ‘  the  belief  in  immor¬ 
tality  ’  which  the  Grecian  philosophy  had 
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communicated  to  the  Jewish  schools  of 
Alexandria,  started  into  a  prominence  which 
it  had  never  achieved  before  and  which  it 
never  lost  afterwards.” 


what  Prof.  Lewis  calls  the  “  power  of  an 
endless  life.”  It  does  not,  however,  to  my 
mind  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  nor  impair  their  au¬ 
thority  to  believe  that  they  do  not  contain 
a  completed  revelation  ;  nor  does  it  seem  to 
me  inconsistent  with  Scripture  to  believe 
that  revelation  has  not  been  wholly  confined 
to  Palestine  and  the  Jew. 


Nor  have  I  meant  either  in  this  or  in  my 
previous  article  to  underrate  the  Hebrew  in¬ 
spiration  or  to  magnify  unduly  the  Grecian 
sage.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  not  certain 
that  Socrates  was  altogether  sure  of  his  own 
convictions,  and  on  the  other  it  may  be  that 
the  Hebrew  was  more  or  less  moved  by 
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When  grass  is  mown  and  bends  the  grain 
Before  the  sickle’s  keen  caress, 

When  shrilly  creaks  the  loaded  wain 
And  groans  the  spouting  cider-press, 

A  flying  shout  from  the  haunted  wood, 

By  tangled  thicket  and  roaring  flood, 
Merrily  ringeth  the  bright  day  through  — 
Cuckoo !  Cuckoo ! 

When  bleating  lambkins  seek  the  fold 
And  from  the  farm-yard  barks  the  dog, 
When  rusts  the  sunset’s  wealth  of  gold 
And  fields  are  drenched  in  river  fog, 

While  flits  the  bat  in  the  village  streets 
This  unseen,  magical  voice  repeats 
A  mournful  chant  ’mid  the  falling  dew  — 
Cuckoo !  Cuckoo ! 

When  stars  are  brightest  in  the  sky 
And  low  the  spectral  crescent  swims, 
When  from  the  woodland  comes  a  cry 
And  o’er  the  marsh  the  owlet  skims, 

While  all  the  life  of  the  glad  day  sleeps, 

A  ghostly  watcher  his  vigil  keeps, 

Bitterly  weeping  the  long  night  through  — 
Cuckoo !  Cuckoo ! 

Beneath  the  sun  my  spirit  sings 
Like  you,  oh,  bird !  a  measure  gay, 

But  through  the  night,  on  leaden  wings, 

It  weeps  o’er  hopes  long  laid  away ; 

And  hearing  thee  sobbing  thy  sad  refrain, 
My  heart  cries  out  with  a  sudden  pain, 

For  the  dead  past  wakes,  as  I  list  to  you  — 
Cuckoo !  Cuckoo ! 
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We  had  no  minister  at  the  Cross-Roads, 
partly  because  there  was  so  little  ready 
money  in  the  village,  but  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  differences  in  opinion  among  the 
most  influential  people.  If  we  could  have 
had  a  church  universal,  which  should  cover 
all  creeds  and  offend  none,  there  might  have 
been  quite  a  respectable  attendance,  but  as 
it  was,  the  Unitarians  did  not  sympathize 
with  the  Orthodox,  while  the  latter  looked 
on  them,  in  turn,  with  a  kind  of  holy  hor¬ 
ror,  and  those  who  professed  no  religious 
belief  were  in  a  state  of  blissful  indifference 
to  sectarian  quarrels.  In  the  beginning, 
perhaps  I  ought  to  state  that  I,  Hannah 
Martin,  spinster,  was  brought  up  a  Baptist 
and  hope  always  to  remain  so,  but  at  the 
same  time  I ’ve  no  sympathy  with  any  man 
who  thanks  the  Lord  for  saving  himself, 
and  comes  near  praising  Him  for  condem¬ 
ning  his  neighbor  in  the  same  breath.  I 
trust  I ’m  sound  in  the  matter  of  doctrine, 
though  it  does  trouble  me  when  Ned,  my 
nephew,  says :  “  Why,  Auntie,  you’re  a  rad¬ 
ical  Universalist,  if  you  did  but  know  it !  ” 
The  only  way  lean  settle  it  is  to  question, — 
if  I  were  to  select  any  one  as  deserving  of 
eternal  punishment,  could  I  find  a  soul  des¬ 
titute  of  a  spark  of  good  which  might  not, 
miraculously  perhaps,  be  fanned  by  the 
Divine  breath  into  a  flame  of  piety  ?  No, 
and  so  I  try  not  to  think  of  the  matter  at 
all,  and  take  it  for  granted  the  Lord  knows 
more  than  I  do. 

The  Lincolns  were  always  the  most  rigidly 
orthodox  people  in  the  place,  and  as  very 
few  others  were  near  the  same  plane  of  be¬ 
lief  as  themselves  they  naturally  thought  it 
a  duty  to  bring  every  one  to  their  own  level, 
higher  or  lower  as  it  might  be.  Deacon 
Lincoln  came  in  to  see  me  one  night,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  imparting  to  me  a 
new  idea,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  notice  its 
effect  on  an  impartial  mind.  That  he  should 
consult  me  is  easily  explained,  for,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  little  house¬ 
work  and  no  children  to  occupy  my  time,  I 
have  gained  the  reputation  of  possessing  a 
good  stock  of  common  sense.  No  credit  to 


me  either,  for  if  a  woman’s  mind  is  n’t 
turned  into  one  channel  it  must  find  outlet 
through  another,  and  if  I  had  a  husband 
perhaps  I  should  be  only  an  echo  of  his 
opinions  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  of 
depending  on  my  own.  I  knew  the  deacon 
had  some  weight  on  his  mind,  for  he  said 
nothing  about  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  rheumatism 
or  the  effect  of  her  last  medicine,  and  when 
I  asked  for  her,  answered  in  a  preoccupied 
manner  that  she  was  very  well.  Then  with¬ 
out  any  warning  he  presently  broke  out : 
“Hannah,  have  you  ever  considered  how 
many  people  there  are  in  this  very  town  on 
their  way  to  ruin?”  I  was  startled,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  such  a  lovely  June  twilight, 
and  all  heaven  and  earth  were  so  smiling 
that  I  did  not  realize  any  one  could  go  be¬ 
yond  the  circle  of  God’s  love,  so  I  answered 
at  random  that  I  supposed  we  were  all  far 
enough  out  of  the  right  path,  and  that  if 
■we  did  our  duty  the  world  would  be  a  good 
deal  pleasanter.  “True  enough,”  said  the 
old  gentleman.  “  We’re  all  sinners,  even 
those  of  us  who  are  inside  the  fold,  but  I 
mean  these  young  people  especially  who 
have  never  been  converted.  Why  there  are 
some  who  never  hear  a  church  bell  any  more 
than  if  they  were  heathen.” 

“  Yes,  they  can  hear  the  bells  from  Bloom¬ 
field  when  the  wind  is  east,”  said  I,  for  I 
never  can  bear  to  have  any  one  miss  the 
exact  facts  of  a  case. 

“  Well,  be  that  as ’t  will — and  I  was  only 
using  a  figure  of  speech — you  know  some 
people  here  never  go  inside  a  church  door. 
Now  I ’ve  laid  awake  nights  thinking  of  it, 
and  it  weighs  on  me  so  I  can’t  feel  at  rest 
till  I ’ve  tried  to  save  them.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  right  way  to  feel,  I’m 
sure,”  said  I.  “And  what  have  you  con¬ 
cluded  to  do — establish  a  church  again  and 
pledge  yourself  to  pay  the  minister,  if  the 
rest  of  us  fail  ?  ”  I  own  I  was  a  little 
wicked  in  that  speech,  for  Deacon  Lincoln 
had  the  reputation  of  being  willing  to  “  skin 
a  flint  ”  for  the  sake  of  a  few  extra  cents, 
and  I  always  liked  to  give  him  a  little  push 
toward  the  road  to  generosity. 
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“No  indeed,  Hannah,”  he  answered  has¬ 
tily.  “I  shouldn’t  feel  justified  in  taking 
such  a  responsibility,  even  if  I  had  the 
means,  but  I ’ve  thought  of  this  :  I  will  open 
my  house  for  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and 
perhaps  the  Lord  will  bless  us  with  a  re¬ 
vival.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  ?  ” 

I  had  to  consider  some  minutes  before  I 
had  an  opinion  to  give,  and  then  I  could 
only  say  :  “Well,  deacon,  if  you  feel  it  your 
duty  of  course  the  only  thing  is  to  go  right 
ahead  and  do  it,  but  I  should  feel  doubtful 
as  to  the  means.  If  you  wish  to  benefit  the 
black  sheep,  the  most  hopeless  characters, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it 
by  inviting  them  to  the  kind  of  prayer¬ 
meeting  we  should  be  likely  to  have, — a 
place  they  would  shun  as  you  would  a  bar¬ 
room  ?  Do  you  believe  you  could  entice 
Bob  Jenkins  into  a  religious  assembly  by 
fair  means !  ” 

“  Sister,”  said  the  deacon  solemnly,  “  I 
think  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient.” 

“Amen,  and  so  do  I,”  I  answered.  “I 
only  want  you  to  realize  that  it  may  not 
work  through  the  human  means  we  select 
for  it,  and  that  after  any  effort  we  must  be 
prepared  for  dead  failure,  so  far  as  we  can 
see  results.  Now  do  you  want  to  know 
what  I  think  is  the  only  way  of  saving  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  more  sinful  in  outward  life  than 
ourselves  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  deacon,  “I  set  a  good 
deal  by  what  you  say.  You  were  always  a 
sensible  woman,  Hannah.” 

“Well,”  I  went  on,  not  stopping  to  thank 
him  for  the  compliment,  so  great  was  my 
interest  in  the  little  sermon  I  felt  impelled 
to  utter,  “  I  believe  the  only  sure  means  of 
helping  our  neighbor  is  to  make  our  own 
lives  blameless,  and  then  trust  to  Heaven 
to  direct  the  active  influence.  Do  you 
know  what  John  Redman,  that  swearing,  out¬ 
cast  fellow  at  Bloomfield,  said  of  religion? 
A  thing  to  make  us  all  blush  who  call  our¬ 
selves  followers  of  a  Redeemer.  On  one  of 
his  sprees  he  sold  every  bit  of  furniture  in 
the  house,  and  neglected  his  family  until 
they  were  at  the  very  verge  of  starvation. 
Then  Mr.  Kennard,  who  owns  the  mills 
there,  you  know,  found  them  out,  supported 
them  for  weeks,  and  helped  Redman  with 


all  his  might  to  be  a  man.  I  don’t  say  he 
reformed  him,  but  he  did  stand  his  friend 
through  disgrace  and  remorse,  and  last  week, 
when  Mr.  Kennard  died,  John  Redman  said : 
‘He  was  the  best  friend  a  man  ever  had,  no 
matter  if  he  was  a  church  member !  ’  Now 
is  n’t  it  a  disgrace  to  us,  that  the  faet  that 
we  belong  to  a  body  of  people  banded  to¬ 
gether  for  mutual  help  should  n’t  be  sure 
evidence  that  we  are  of  use  to  the  people 
who  most  need  it  ?  ”  It  is  one  of  my  faults 
that  I  get  easily  excited  over  topics  that 
touch  me  deeply  as  did  this,  and  am  liable 
to  say  more  than  is  prudent.  I  felt  this  at 
once  when  the  deacon  rose  to  go,  evidently 
somewhat  disturbed,  as  if  I  had  intended 
my  remarks  to  have  a  personal  application. 

But  what’s  the  use  of  having  an  opinion 
if  you  can’t  express  it  ?  That  was  the  way 
I  consoled  myself,  though  I  knit  half  an 
hour  longer  than  usual  that  night,  as  a  mild 
sort  of  penance  for  having  forgotten  my  age 
and  dignity  so  far  as  to  deliver  such  an 
oration. 

The  first  prayer-meeting  was  held  the 
next  night,  and  little  Harry  Lincoln  went 
to  each  house  to  give  the  invitations. 

I  was  there  early,  for  I  wanted  to  show 
the  deacon  that,  although  I  had  not  been 
very  enthusiastic,  I  really  did  wish  to  help 
all  I  could.  The  chairs  were  arranged  in 
straight  rows,  and  the  deacon  and  all  his 
family,  with  their  Sunday  faces  on,  sat  near 
a  little  table  on  which  lay  the  Bible  and 
some  hymn  books.  Only  a  few  people  were 
present;  those. who,  like  the  Lincolns,  at¬ 
tended  church  at  Bloomfield,  four  miles 
away.  None  of  the  recognized  sinners  or 
“free-thinkers,”  as  we  called  the  radical 
Unitarians,  had  been  attracted.  It  was  not 
a  pleasant  nor,  to  me,  “a  profitable  season,” 
as  Deacon  Lincoln  said  he  hoped  it  would 
be  in  his  opening  remarks,  though  without 
the  personal  application.  We  were  mostly 
elderly  people  and  had  none  of  us  anything 
new  or  fresh  to  say,  and  the  singing  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  induced  devo¬ 
tional  feelings.  We  all  did  our  best  in  that 
direction,  bnt  what  with  two  or  three  old 
men  stopping  for  breath  and  beginning 
again  at  the  same  place,  added  to  the  fact 
that  several  did  not  know  the  words,  I  think 
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we  were  all  rather  glad  when  we  had  finished 
the  closing  hymn  and  prepared  to  go  home. 

Now  in  all  this  I  am  not  overlooking  the 
real  object  of  Christians  coming  together, 
nor  touching  too  severely  on  the  form  of 
worship.  I  know  well  that  earnestness  and 
sincerity  far  overbalance  any  empty  brill¬ 
iancy  of  utterance,  but  at  the  same  time, 
one  can’t  help  wishing  for  something  worth 
the  hearing  and  remembering. 

The  deacon  was  not  at  all  daunted.  In 
fact,  I  believe  he  scarcely  suspected  that  the 
interest  he  felt  had  not  inspired  all,  and  the 
meeting  was  appointed  twice  a  week.  Af¬ 
ter  a  while  a  few  of  the  rough  fellows  who 
were  the  especial  objects  of  prayer,  talked 
over  the  subject  in  a  joking  manner,  and 
Bob  Jenkins  said,  “  Come,  fellows,  let ’s  go 
in  some  night  and  give  the  old  deacon  a 
lift  in  the  singing.”  Accordingly  when 
we  were  quietly  seated,  Bob  and  five  tall 
scamps  filed  in  in  a  most  orderly  and 
decorous  manner.  I  must  say  here  that 
they  formed  a  band  which  was  the  terror 
of  the  neighborhood  in  the  way  of  per¬ 
petrating  mischief,  and  that  they  bade  fair 
to  be  as  dissolute  men  as  they  were  good- 
for-nothing  boys,  simply  for  want  of  a  mo¬ 
tive  in  life,  or  some  one  to  “  lend  a  helping 
hand.” 

To-night  they  were  carefully  dressed,  sat 
up  very  straight  and  proper,  and  when  Cor¬ 
onation  was  proposed  Bob  struck  in  with 
his  bass,  Hal  Dickson  soared  off  in  the  tenor 
and  they  led  the  singing  in  splendid  style. 
The  meeting  was  more  spirited  than  usual 
owing  wholly  to  the  introduction  of  this  for¬ 
eign  element,  which  had  certainly  surprised 
everybody,  and  when  at  its  close  I  grasped 
the  deacon’s  hand  with  all  the  force  of  my 
own  muscular  one  and  told  him  that  he  was 
right  and  I  was  wrong,  and  had  doubted  in 
the  first  place,  his  triumphant  face  showed 
as  much  thankfulness  as  I  felt.  The  next 
time  the  boys  came  punctually  again.  As 
Bob  told  my  Ned,  “It  wasn’t  so  bad  a 
way  of  spending  an  evening  for  a  change, 
and  it  was  rather  larks  to  see  the  old  fellow 
so  excited.  ”  I  do  not  like  to  chronicle  the 
doings  of  that  night.  The  deacon  was  not 
to  blame ;  he  was  in  earnest,  but  his  mind 
could  grasp  only  one  idea  of  doing  good, 


which  was  to  work  an  entire  change  in  a 
person’s  life  in  hours  or  days  instead  of 
years,  and  all  by  the  gospel  of  fear.  It  was 
apparent  in  everything  he  said  that  he  re¬ 
garded  all  the  souls  in  the  room  as  sep¬ 
arated  into  two  distinct  classes ;  the  church 
members  and  those  who  had  made  no  pro¬ 
fession  of  religion,  and  to  the  latter  he 
addressed  himself.  I  need  not  repeat  his  ar¬ 
guments,  but  every  one  knows  how  it  rouses 
every  spark  of  the  old  Adam  in  any  per¬ 
son  to  be  told  he  is  an  outcast  from  all 
things  good,  and  that  in  a  tone  of  patronage 
by  one  who  regards  his  own  spiritual  worth 
as  above  question. 

Somehow  I  felt  ashamed,  as  if  I  had  been 
the  Pharisee  who  went  into  the  temple  to 
pray  and  had  just  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  my  self-righteousness. 

The  deacon  said  he  would  introduce 
Brother  Flood,  the  noted  revivalist,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Bloomfield  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  sat  down,  watching  eagerly  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  latter’s  exhortation.  The  boys’ 
faces  gradually  darkened  into  a  scowl,  and 
I  heard  one  whisper,  “  I  wish  we  were  out 
of  this,  don’t  you?  ”  to  -which  another  gave 
a  hearty  assent,  enforced  as  it  was  by  an 
oath.  Mr.  Flood  had  been  used  to  exciting 
the  sensibilities  of  audiences,  and  took  the 
same  method  here.  Worst  of  all,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  his  speech  pointedly  to  the  row  of 
boys  who  sat  in  front  staring  at  him  with 
impudent  faces.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  they 
didn’t  deserve  it  all.  They  were  wicked 
enough,  as  we  all  knew,  but  the  man  should 
have  had  more  tact,  not  to  say  common  sense, 
than  to  harden  their  hearts  in  the  way  he 
did.  I  had  no  patience  with  him.  As  they 
went  out,  Bob,  who  was  always  the  ring¬ 
leader,  said,  in  a  tone  intentionally  loud,  “  I 
guess  we’ve  had  enough  of  this,  boys. 
Prayer-meetings  are  getting  played  out,”  and 
so  they  came  no  more.  The  other  class,  the 
“free-thinkers,”  who  dropped  in  once  or 
twice,  were  not  at  all  affected  by  the  meet¬ 
ings.  Some  said  they  were  amused,  others 
that  they  respected  the  earnestness  if  they 
could  not  sympathize  with  the  motive,  but 
none  were  tempted  to  join  us.  After  some 
weeks’  trial  the  deacon  himself  was  dis¬ 
couraged  and  gave  his  project  up,  for,  as 
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Mrs.  Lincoln  said,  “  It  did  n’t  pay  to  get  the 
chairs  out  and  the  carpet  dirty  if  only  a  half- 
dozen  people  were  coming.”  About  that 
time,  to  our  great  surprise,  a  plan  that  had 
been  long  talked  of  crystallized  into  action. 
A  young  minister  who  was  out  of  health 
and  wanted  to  be  for  a  time  in  some  country 
place  where  the  duties  were  not  too  arduous, 
agreed  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of  our  lit¬ 
tle  church,  which  had  been  closed  so  long. 
So  we  all  contributed  our  mites  toward  his 
small  salary  and  he  came.  Every  one  went 
to  church  the  first  Sunday,  half  of  us  ac¬ 
tuated  by  curiosity  perhaps,  and  we  were 
not  at  all  prepossessed  by  his  looks.  He 
was  very  young,  and  had  a  pale,  scholarly 
face  as  if  he  sat  long  at  his  books,  and  his 
wife  was  a  girlish  little  creature  with  pretty 
brown  curls,  rosy  cheeks  and  dimples. 

Mr.  Charles’  preaching  was  practical  and 
to  the  point,  with  no  superabundance  of 
figures  or  vain  show  of  learning.  I  liked 
him  heartily  at  once,  as  it  is  my  way  to  take 
sudden  fancies  or  the  reverse.  (Ned  says : 
“  Auntie,  you  are  so  illogical !  Why  do  you 
jump  at  conclusions?”  but  then,  Ned  has 
had  a  college  education  and  I  never  did.) 
Mr.  Charles’  preaching,  however,  is  not  at 
all  what  I  want  to  describe ;  but  rather  the 
influence  of  his  mind  and  ideas  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  new  to  us.  At  the  close  of  his  sermon 
he  bent  forward  and  addressed  us  so  ear¬ 
nestly  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  speaking 
to  each  individual  by  himself.  I  can  almost 
remember  the  exact  words. 

“  I  have  come  to  minister  to  you  and  help 
you  in  your  every-day  as  well  as  Sunday  liv¬ 
ing — or  no,  I  will  say,  rather,  that  we  have 
entered  into  a  compact  to  help  each  other. 
I  shall  come  to  you  without  hesitation  in 
any  need  which  you  can  relieve,  and  I  believe 
you  will  repay  me  with  an  equal  trust  and 
confidence.  The  weekly  prayer-meeting 
will  be  held  here  on  Wednesday  but  the  one 
Sunday  night  will  be  at  my  house,  with  your 
approval.  The  congregation  is  so  small  that 
this  will  be  possible,  and  I  prefer  to  have  a 
more  informal  talk  than  people  can  usually 
persuade  themselves  to  when  shut  in  by  pew 
doors.” 

How  we  stared,  and  what  varied  com¬ 
ments  there  were !  but  he  had  his  way, 


though  it  was  voted  “  queer,”  “  for,”  said 
Deacon  Lincoln,  “better  let  him  take  his 
own  course.  Where  could  we  get  another 
man  for  the  same  money?” 

Of  course  we  all  went  Sunday  night,  and 
we  were  sufficiently  surprised.  Mrs.  Charles, 
pretty  as  a  rose-bud  in  her  muslin  dress  and 
fresh  blue  ribbons,  met  us  at  the  door  and 
ushered  us  into  the  pleasant  sitting-room, 
where  the  chairs  were  not  placed  in  rows 
but  at  careless  angles.  She  insisted  that 
old  Mr.  Miles  should  have  the  easiest  one 
and  take  a  fan,  because  he  had  walked  so 
far  in  the  heat.  She  was  so  graceful  and 
cordial  that  we  lost  at  once  the  feeling  of 
stiffness  and  over-propriety  which  half  of 
us  considered  appropriate  to  Sunday  night. 

To  my  anxiety,  Bob  Jenkins  and  his  set 
had  come,  for  Ned  had  told  me  they  were 
going  with  the  express  purpose  of  putting 
the  pale,  slender  minister  out  of  contenance 
by  staring  at  him  persistently,  or  making 
everybody  uncomfortable  in  whatever  way 
the  moment  should  suggest.  They  were 
quiet  from  the  very  novelty  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  watched  all  with  wondering  eyes 
which  nothing  escaped.  Mr.  Charles  talked 
familiarly  to  one  and  another  of  the  beauty 
of  the  town,  showed  us  some  white  laurel 
he  had  found  in  the  woods  the  day  before, 
and  not  until  all  were  assembled  did  we 
realize  and  become  shocked  at  the  fact  that 
we  had  been  interested  in  secular  subjects 
on  Sunday  night.  There  was  a  moment’s 
pause,  and  Mr.  Charles  began  without  rising : 

“  I  hope  we  shall  all  agree  in  our  purpose 
in  coming  together  these  Sunday  nights.” 
(“I’m  glad  he  doesn’t  say  ‘my  friends’  in 
that  patronizing  tone  some  of  them  do,” 
whispered  Ned  to  me,  and  I  stepped  on  his 
foot  to  keep  him  quiet.)  “  As  what  troubles 
one  person  is  often  clear  to  another,  perhaps 
by  meeting  in  this  way  we  can  solve  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  we  encounter.  Let 
us  ask  God  to  help  us.” 

He  rose,  and  made  what  I  should  call  an 
eloquent  prayer,  if  it  were  open  to  my  criti¬ 
cism  ;  but  I  felt  as  if  it  were  addressed,  not  to 
the  audience,  but  to  the  power  he  besought, 
so  that  we  had  no  part  in  it  except  so  far  as 
we  lifted  our  hearts  with  his.  It  was  a  fer¬ 
vent  request  that  we  might  be  individually 
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helped  to  bring  out  the  highest  that  is  in  us. 
Then  he  went  on  speaking  : 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  physical  and  moral 
health  go  together  in  such  a  way  that  we 
can  certainly  promote  the  last,  in  a  measure, 
by  considering  the  first.  In  these  talks  sup¬ 
pose  we  take,  to  begin  with,  the  care  of  the 
body.  That  will  give  us  temperance  for 
next  Sunday  night,  and  in  the  meantime, 
let  us  all  think  of  the  reasons  to  be  given  for 
keeping  ourselves  fr§e  from  sins  of  the  body 
and  the  best  way  of  fighting  against  them. 
Then,  did  you  ever  consider  how  much  our 
goodness  depends  on  the  knowledge  we 
have  ?  Why,  half  the  time  it  seems  to  me 
that  sin  is  only  aggravated  ignorance,  and 
that  if  we  knew  enough  to  foresee  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  wrong-doing,  we  should  shun 
sin  with  a  thousand  times  more  vigilance 
than  we  do  for  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of 
punishment.  So  let  us  take  our  intellectual 
development,  and  consider  the  best  way  of 
making  the  most  of  our  talents  and  lives. 
That  leads  us  up  naturally  to  our  highest 
moral  well-being,  if  we  can  make  such  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  parts  of  our  nature. 
There  are  so  many  things  to  be  discussed — 
the  education  of  our  children,  our  duties 
as  teachers,  ministers,  farmers,  men  and 
women !  Do  you  not  see  how  we  can  help 
and  be  helped?”  He  had  spoken  earnestly 
and  rapidly,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  said  in 
a  tone  of  entreaty  that  was  almost  boyish  : 
“And  you  will  work  with  me,  won’t  you? 
Don’t  let  us  be  formal,  but  if  any  one  has 
an  idea  or  a  question  let  him  or  her  speak 
out.  How,  if  you  disagree  with  me,  or 
have  any  suggestions  to  offer,  will  you 
take  the  same*  privilege  that  I  have  in 
giving  my  views  ?” 

Deacon  Lincoln  was  the  only  one  who  had 
courage  to  say  anything,  and  even  he  hesi¬ 
tated  a  little.  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
the  puzzled  expression  on  half  the  faces  —  it 
is  so  hard  for  people  to  accept  anything 
outside  their  own  line  of  thought.  “  Why 
not  take  Wednesday  for  this  new-fangled 
meeting?  It  seems  hardly  the  right  thing 
to  talk  on  such  subjects  Sunday  night.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that,”  said  Mr. 
Charles,  cordially,  “  and  have  my  reasons 
all  ready.  Sunday  seems  a  break  between 


the  weeks  when  we  want  to  get  fresh 
strength  and  courage  to  undertake  our 
duties  again.  We  can  review  the  failures 
in  the  last  six  days  and  be  better  prepared 
for  meeting  those  in  the  coming  ones.  Then 
we  shall  not  be  too  tired  to  come  out  as  a 
good  many  might  he  on  Wednesday,  and” 
—  with  a  smile  —  “I  dare  say  it  will  make 
some  difference  on  that  score  whether  we 
have  on  our  Sunday  clothes.  Many  might 
think  it  too  troublesome  to  put  them  on, 
and  would  be  too  proud  to  come  iu  their 
every-day  ones.  You  see  I ’ve  lived  on  a 
farm  and  I  know.” 

The  last  remark  won  on  us  considerably. 
We  all  steered  clear  of  anything  that  verged 
on  being  “  stuck  up.”  When  it  was  appar¬ 
ent  that  no  one  else  had  anything  to  say, 
Mr.  Charles  turned  to  his  wife,  and  said, 
“Mattie,  will  you  play  for  us  to  sing?” 
and  she  went  at  once  to  the  piano.  I  must 
confess,  parenthetically,  that  even  now  we 
are  scarcely  reconciled  to  that  piano.  We 
wonder  how  the  minister  can  think  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  small  salary  to  keep  such  an 
article  of  luxury !  There  were  not  books 
enough,  and  Mattie  said  (she  was  such  a 
dot  of  a  thing  it  seemed  natural  at  once  to 
call  her  Mattie)  :  “  If  you  don’t  mind  stand¬ 
ing  some  of  you  can  look  over  this  book. 
Would  you?”  to  Bob,  who  happened  to 
sit  near. 

Bob  rose  in  rather  a  shuffling  manner 
simply  because  it  was  easier  than  to  refuse ; 
two  or  three  other  boys  followed  his  exam¬ 
ple,  and  though  I  don’t  know  one  note  from 
another  I  did  the  same  to  give  them  counte¬ 
nance. 

We  had  music  that  did  our  souls  good. 
Even  old  Mr.  Miles  said  the  next  day,  “I 
don’t  know  as  I  exactly  approve  of  pianner 
music  for  sacred  singing,  but  that  did  almost 
take  me  off  my  feet.”  We  sang  for  over  half 
an  hour,  and  at  the  end  Mattie  turned  frankly 
to  the  boys  behind  her  and  said :  “  What 
good  voices  you  have !  We  must  form  a 
quartet!”  And  those  boys’  hearts  were 
taken  by  storm  and  conquered. 

We  went  home  rather  excited,  and  not 
quite  certain  whether  to  disapprove  or  not; 
but,  at  any  rate,  thoroughly  roused  from  a 
sort  of  spiritual  lethargy  into  which  we  had 
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fallen.  The  meetings  that  followed  regu¬ 
larly  were  of  the  same  stamp  as  this  trial 
one,  except  that  they  became  more  and  more 
interesting  and  full  of  the  true  heavenly 
manna  on  which  men’s  souls  can  grow.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  estimate  the  good  done  by 
this  departure  from  the  beaten  track.  We 
talked  of  the  practical  work  of  life  and  of 
the  best  way  of  reforming  the  world  by 
“  Keeping  our  own  door  steps  clean,”  and 
even  we  women  folks  dared  to  express  opin¬ 
ions  of  our  own.  Quite  as  good  as  those  of 
the  men,  too,  I  noticed  1  Mr.  Charles  gave 
a  lecture  on  temperance  in  its  physiological  as 
well  as  moral  bearings,  and  since  that  I ’ve 
only  seen  one  of  what  used  to  be  our 
rough  set  of  boys  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth 
even. 

It  came  about  that  they  met  at  least  once 
a  week  to  sing  at  the  parsonage  while  Mrs. 
Charles  played  for  them,  and  from  such  as¬ 
sociations,  from  which  they  would  once  have 
shrunk,  they  will  become,  I  am  quite  sure, 
honorable  and  gentle  men.  Ned  says  :  “  The 
minister’s  a  stunner !  You  couldn’t  tell  him 
from  a  layman  if  he  were  n’t  superior  to  them 


all.”  And  that  is  a  great  concession  for 
Ned  to  make  in  any  one’s  favor. 

To  our  surprise  the  “  radicals  ”  go  to 
church,  where  we  all  form  one  society,  and 
only  stop  to  think  of  sect  occasionally,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  so  many  other  things  to  oc¬ 
cupy  our  minds.  Mrs.  Bell,  who  reads  scien¬ 
tific  books,  and  refers  to  the  Creator  as  “  the 
Unknowable,”  says :  “  We  like  to  hear  Mr. 

Charles,  notwithstanding  his  orthodox  train¬ 
ing.  He  is  so  practical !  He  has  such  good 
ideas  of  reform  and  of  the  laws  on  which 
society  rests !  ”  and  though  I  never  heard 
him  mention  the  last-named  subjects,  I  take 
it  for  granted  Mrs.  Bell  hears  them  in  his 
sermons  where  I  hear  sound  common  sense. 
I  ought  in  justice  to  say  that  it  isn’t  easy 
for  our  minister  to  keep  us  steadily  moving 
on  even  after  he  has  turned  our  faces  in  the 
right  direction,  but  we  agree  in  general  in 
feeling  sure  he  has  done  us  good.  And 
though  I’m  not  fond  of  extreme  views  and 
wouldn’t  for  the  world  step  outside  sound 
Baptist  doctrine,  I  can’t  help  wishing  a  few 
other  towns  could  be  roused  in  the  same 
way.  L.  K.  Black. 
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Some  poor  children  sent  into  the  country 
for  a  change  of  air,  through  a  fund  (of 
which  a  full  description  will  be  given  later), 
were  examined,  previous  to  their  departure 
and  when  they  came  back  again,  by  a  com¬ 
petent  physician  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Kings  County,  New  York.  They  were 
more  than  poor ;  they  belonged  to  the  very 
poorest  class,  and  all  were  affected  in  some 
degree  by  the  chronic  diseases  which  inevi¬ 
tably  follow  the  vice,  the  poverty  and  the 
overcrowding  of  large  cities,  such  as  scrof¬ 
ula,  bronchitis,  consumption  and  defects  in 
the  spine  or  hip-joint.  While  some  were 
more  or  less  incurable,  the  deficient  vitality 
of  a  few  was  simply  due  to  insufficient  nu¬ 
trition  and  a  lack  of  fresh  air,  which,  if  un¬ 
attended  to,  would,  sooner  or  later,  multiply 
the  serious  and  chronic  complaints  of  the 


others.  Of  the  whole  number,  forty-eight 
were  suffering  from  general  debility,  seven 
from  deformities,  five  from  hip-joint  dis¬ 
ease,  two  from  spinal  disease,  one  from 
knee-joint  disease,  five  from  consumption, 
four  from  bronchitis,  three  from  chorea, 
and  two  from  chronic  ulcers.  They  were 
sent  into  the  country  for  from  two  to  three 
weeks — transferred  from  the  foul  air  and 
unwholesome  surroundings  of  the  city  ten¬ 
ements  to  the  fields  and  unpolluted  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  interior.  If  there  is  anything 
more  pathetic  in  the  world  than  the  sight 
these  little  invalids  presented,  the  reader 
would  not  care  to  see  it.  A  blight  had 
fixed  upon  them,  and  obliterated  all  the  ex¬ 
uberance  and  aggressiveness  of  childhood. 
Their  voices  were  a  piercing  treble,  their 
faces  pallid,  and  their  frames  emaciated. 
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Perhaps,  to  anyone  who  had  listened  to 
their  chatter,  the  undeveloped  or  oddly  mis¬ 
directed  intelligence  shown  would  have 
been  more  distressing  than  their  physical 
afflictions. 

But,  as  some  one  said,  if  they  left  the 
city  old  men  and  women,  they  came  back 
children.  They  were  improved  of  course. 
Sunburn,  freckles  and  greater  animation 
were  to  be  expected  from  even  so  brief 
a  vacation ;  but  the  precise  extent  of  the 
improvement  in  their  condition  was  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  physician  who  examined  them 
before  their  departure,  and  that  measure 
indicated  an  efficiency  in  fresh  air  with 
which  no  drug  in  the  pharmacopeia  could 
compare  in  effects.  Appetites  were  im¬ 
proved,  coughs  allayed,  ulcers  healed,  and 
growing  deformities  arrested.  One  little 
fellow,  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  upper 
dorsal  vertabrse,  who  had  spent  several 
months  in  a  hospital  without  finding  relief, 
came  back  from  the  excursion,  hale  and 
hearty,  with  his  spine  cured.  A  girl  of 
twenty,  who  had  been  suffering  for  over  a 
year  with  hemorrhages,  and  who  was  so  ex¬ 
hausted  at  the  time  of  departure  that  she 
was  taken  with  misgivings  as  to  whether 
she  would  outlast  the  journey,  came  back, 
after  six  weeks,  in  a  condition  that  fitted 
her  to  resume  work  in  the  shop  where  she 
had  been  employed,  and  where  she  now 
continues  to  work.  In  all  the  cases  of 
spinal  and  hip  diseases,  a  similarly  great 
improvement  took  place.  While  in  the 
country,  the  patients  were  directed  to  leave 
their  splints,  braces  and  other  mechanical 
contrivances  at  home.  They  were  told  to 
lie  under  the  trees  in  the  shade  all  day,  or, 
if  the  heat  was  not  too  great,  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  sun  for  a  part  of  the  day ; 
and,  with  the  foliage  sheltering  them  and 
the  sun  bathing  them,  they  found,  in  the 
fresh  air  and  quiet  of  country  life,  the  relief 
which  w7as  unattainable  through  clinics  and 
hospitals. 

“  The  unconscious  influence  of  one  sum¬ 
mer’s  work  upon  the  children  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  its  benefits,  can  never  be 
estimated,”  the  physician,  who  is  Dr.  H.  B. 
White,  of  Brooklyn,  proceeds  to  say, 
“  though,  in  some  cases  that  have  con¬ 


tinued  under  observation,  I  can  already 
trace  good  results  in  stronger  bodies, 
sounder  minds,  and  nobler  ambitions  for 
better  homes  and  better  lives.” 

The  influence  of  nature  upon  man  is 
always,  to  some  extent,  an  unconscious  one, 
like  that  “incommunicable  luxury  of 
thought  ”  which  Irving  attributes  to  the  un¬ 
dulating  surfaces  of  rural  England.  The 
least  observant,  appreciative  or  poetical 
human  being  derives  some  recreation,  and 
his  higher  qualities  are  enlarged,  by  the 
contemplation  of  her  processes  and  forms, 
even  by  unheeding  contact  with  them  ;  and 
they  cannot  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  the 
life  of  an  adult,  or  left  unfamiliar  to  a 
child,  without  a  positive  impoverishment  of 
the  heart,  mind  and  soul  of  the  person  so 
deprived.  It  is  inherent  in  man  to  reach 
out  after  Nature,  and  where  her  fields  are 
farthest  away  and  the  echo  of  her  hills  is 
silent,  there  the  blossom  of  a  flower  or  a 
spray  of  grass  is  looked  upon  with  rever¬ 
ence,  wonder  and  a  pervading  sense  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  In  this  country,  one  would  not  expect 
to  find  any  city  so  environed  that  the  aspect 
of  the  fields  and  woods  is  unfamiliar  to  the 
most  poverty-stricken  of  its  inhabitants. 
Every  city  has  its  parks  and  squares,  with 
foliage  and  flowers ;  the  people  are  migra¬ 
tory,  and  those  who  are  stay-at-homes  have 
innumerable  excursions  within  their  reach. 
But  the  life  of  the  very  poor  falls  in  a 
groove,  out  of  which  their  feet  do  not  often 
stray.  Unless  the  parks  are  in  their  own 
neighborhood,  they  do  not  visit  them ;  the 
least  costly  of  excursions,  provided  by  man¬ 
agers  in  search  of  profit,  are  too  costly  for 
them;  and  in  all  large  cities  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  class  imprisoned  in  alleys  and  ten¬ 
ements,  to  whom  there  is  an  unknown  re¬ 
gion  dimly  characterized  as  “  the  country.” 

The  ideas  of  w'hat  the  country  is,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  children  taken  to  it  through 
the  beneficence  of  the  fund  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to,  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  for 
their  pathos.  “  I’ve  been  to  ‘  the  country  ’ 
before.  My  pa  once  took  me  to  Jersey  City,” 
said  a  little  girl,  as  she  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  New  York.  “  So  have  I,”  said  an¬ 
other,  with  a  burst  of  pride  ;  and  when  she 
was  asked  what  country,  she  answered, 
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“  Ireland,”  probably  from  the  fact  that  she 
had  heard  it  spoken  of  by  her  parents  as 
“  the  old  country.”  Once  beyond  the  city, 
and  among  the  fields  and  hills,  their  interest 
and  wonderment  were  unbounded.  “  How 
nicely  the  hills  go  up  !  ”  said  one  boy. 
“Who’s  been  wetting  this  grass?”  asked 
another,  as  he  felt  the  morning  dew.  “  Is 
it  real  ?  ”  said  a  third,  as  he  felt  a  lawn ; 
and  when  he  was  convinced  of  its  genuine¬ 
ness,  he  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  rolled 
over  it  and  over  it  again.  Every  object  had 
freshness  and  interest  to  them.  Occasion¬ 
ally  an  incident  became  laughable,  despite 
the  pitiable  ignorance  that  led  to  it. 
Several  children  at  a  village  in  Hew 
York  asked  for  permission  to  play 
with  the  chicken-coops,  and,  although 
the  attraction  of  the  chicken-coops  could 
not  be  understood  by  the  farmer,  the  desired 
consent  was  given.  The  playfellows  came 
back  in  a  little  while,  and  it  was  evident 
that  chicken-coops  as  a  source  of  pleasure 
had  fallen  vastly  in  their  estimation.  When 
a  reason  was  sought,  one  of  the  children 
explained  that  the  flies  “bit  too  hard,”  and 
on  a  further  investigation  it  was  discovered 
that  the  chicken-coops  were  the  bee  hives, 
the  inmates  of  which  had  severely  opposed 
the  experiments  made  upon  them.  It  was 
as  much  in  the  stimulus  given  to  their  in¬ 
telligence  and  the  expansion  of  their  ideas 
as  in  the  increase  of  their  vitality  that  the 
advantages  of  their  rustication  appeared. 
Neither  the  growth  of  the  trees  nor  the 
deep  silence  of  the  woods  were  any  longer 
fearful  mysteries  to  them,  and  they  took 
back  with  them  into  their  narrow  abodes  a 
knowledge  of  a  world  that  had  previously 
been  only  dreamed  of. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  reader 
will  have  perceived  what  the  opportunities 
are  for  summer-charities  in  a  populous  city. 
Perhaps  he  already  knew  of  the  overcrowd¬ 
ing  in  tenement-house  districts,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  suffering  which  prevail  in  the  mid¬ 
summer  months.  But  unless  this  phase  of 
life  has  been  constantly  under  his  notice,  he 
cannot  completely  realize  the  utter  misery 
which  the  heat  of  July  entails  in  a  house 
packed  from  casement  to  roof,  from  sub¬ 
cellar  to  the  uppermost  cornice  leads,  six  or 
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more  to  a  room,  with  three  or  four  hundred 
inmates.  In  winter  the  atmosphere  is  un¬ 
wholesome  enough,  but  in  these  sultry 
nights  of  August  and  September  it  is  intol¬ 
erable.  In  search  of  a  breath  of  coolness, 
men,  women  and  children  lie  in  the  en¬ 
trances  and  on  the  side-walks;  the  streets 
exhale  the  poison  of  decaying  garbage,  and 
the  morning  dawns  on  a  sweltering  throng 
whose  pale  faces  are  flushed  with  the  fatal 
hue  of  a  fever.  It  is  to  the  relief  of  the 
children  and  mothers  in  these  circumstances 
that  the  summer  charities  of  Hew  York 
specifically  apply  themselves ;  and  no  relief 
has  been  found  to  compare  in  efficacy  with 
that  afforded  by  the  immediate  transfer  of 
the  sufferers  to  the  seaside  or  the  country. 
Even  a  single  day’s  excursion  down  the  bay 
onto  the  Atlantic  often  produces  a  definite 
and  perceptible  improvement,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  a  week  or  more  effects  a  cure  in 
cases  which  have  resisted  all  other  treat¬ 
ment. 

If  the  reader  familiar  with  therapeutics 
is  disposed  to  question  the  degree  of  efficacy 
which  we  ascribe  to  fresh  air,  let  him  visit 
the  floating  hospital  of  St.  Johns  Guild  some 
morning  before  she  departs  down  the  bay 
with  a  load  of  invalids,  and  then  let  him 
examine  the  same  children  when  they  come 
back  in  the  evening.  The  floating  hospital  is 
a  capacious  barge  built  on  the  hull  of  an  old 
river  steamer.  She  has  two  decks,  a  dining¬ 
room,  an  ample  galley,  a  nursery,  and  has  ae- 
commodated  as  many  as  two  thousand  per¬ 
sons,  although  her  usual  load  is  not  more  than 
a  thousand.  Three  times  a  week,  or  as  often 
as  the  funds  will  allow,  she  is  towed  out  to 
the  ocean,  and  there  her  complement  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  who  are  all  delicate  children  or 
mothers,  are  exposed  to  the  sunshine  and 
undiluted  brine  of  the  Atlantic  for  six  or 
seven  hours.  The  younger  ones  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  unlimited  quantity  of  milk, 
and  at  mid-day  a  meat  dinner  is  served  for 
all.  In  the  evening  the  hospital  is  towed  to 
the  city  again,  and  the  passengers  are  dis¬ 
embarked  at  the  foot  of  East  Fifth  Street, 
if  they  live  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  or 
at  West  Tenth  Street,  if  they  live  on  the 
west  side.  Let  the  questioning  reader  find 
his  way  to  East  Fifth  Street,  and  in  reach- 
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ing  the  foot  of  it  he  will  see  many  reasons 
for  the  existence  and  multiplication  of  Fresh 
Air  Funds ;  his  nostrils,  if  they  are  sensi¬ 
tive,  will  be  offended  by  the  odors  of  de¬ 
caying  refuse  piled  high  along  the  side¬ 
walks;  his  progress  will  be  impeded  by 
crowds  of  unwashed  and  unprepossessing  chil¬ 
dren  ;  he  will  be  amazed  by  the  excesses  of 
population,  and  on  both  sides  of  him  he  will 
see  high  tenement-houses  with  still  more 
children  and  women  projecting  themselves 
from  the  windows  and  the  balconies  of  the 
fire-escapes.  At  the  wharf  he  will  find  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  sickly  children  attended  by  impov¬ 
erished  nurses — children  marked  with  dis¬ 
ease,  and  others  so  puny  that  a  stroke  of  dis¬ 
ease  would  immediately  overwhelm  them.  If 
he  examines  them  he  will  find  fevered  brows, 
fitful  pulses  and  many  signs  of  prostration. 
The  white  barge  floats  up  to  the  wharf  with 
flags  flying  and  a  band  playing,  and  departs 
down  the  ri\*er  with  the  invalids.  When 
she  returns  to  the  wharf  about  sun-down,  he 
will  not  find  any  miraculous  case  of  com¬ 
plete  physical  regeneration  ;  but  he  will  find 
color  in  the  faces  that  were  colorless,  a 
sparkle  in  the  eyes  that  were  dull,  and  other 
evidences  not  external  of  a  great  improve¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  result  of  one  day’s  ex¬ 
cursion.  But  the  floating  hospital  does 
not  limit  its  beneficiaries  to  a  single  ex¬ 
cursion.  The  tickets  for  admission  are  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  city  physicians,  who 
circulate  them  among  the  destitute  poor, 
and  if  necessary,  one  patient  may  be  taken 
out  three  times  a  week  for  a  month  or  more. 
The  cost  of  the  floating  hospital  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  day,  which  in¬ 
cludes  towage,  provision,  music  and  salaries. 
For  this  amount  a  thousand  persons  may  be 
made  happy  for  a  day,  and  there  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  few  ways  in  which  the  money 
could  be  more  profitably  disbursed. 

The  Seaside  Sanitarium  also  issues  tickets 
of  admission  to  physicians,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Health  and  the  captains  of  police 
precincts  for  distribution  among  the  desti¬ 
tute  poor,  and  through  no  other  channels 
could  the  distribution  reach  a  more  necessi¬ 
tous  class.  The  Sanitarium  was  established 
in  1876  on  the  suggestion  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  had  been  conducting  excur¬ 


sions  for  poor  children  through  members  of 
its  own  staff,  and  which  advocated  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  home  for  little  invalids  by  the  sear 
shore.  It  takes  delicate  children  with  their 
mothers  as  nurses  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
selecting  the  more  urgent  cases  from  a  large 
number  who  are  invited  to  the  Sanitarium 
for  one  day.  During  the  first  season  it  was 
located  at  Morgan  Station  on  the  Raritan 
Bay,  within  an  hour  of  New  York,  and  a 
fine  old  mansion  was  procured  which  seemed 
to  answer  all  purposes.  Here  were  shade 
and  grass  and  salt-water  bathing.  About 
sixteen  hundred  persons  were  entertained, 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  season  several 
of  the  attendants  were  stricken  down  by 
malaria,  and  it  of  course  became  necessary 
to  immediately  change  the  location.  In  the 
following  year  a  building  was  leased  at  Far 
Rockaway,  and  this  was  abandoned  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  for  a  more  suitable 
house  at  Rockaway  Beach,  about  five  miles 
from  Far  Rockaway.  Rockaway  is  on  Long 
Island,  fronting  the  Atlantic,  and  is  one  of 
the  popular  resorts  of  the  metroplis.  The 
surf-bathing  is  excellent,  and  the  air  sweeping 
in  from  the  sea  has  no  suspicion  of  malaria. 
An  unlucky  speculator  had  built  a  commodi 
ous  tavern  in  a  grove  of  cedars,  with  the 
long  white  beach  reaching  to  the  eastward 
and  the  ocean  twinkling  before  it.  But  pat¬ 
rons  would  not  come  to  his  clam-bakes  nor 
boarders  to  his  apartments,  his  fiddlers  fiddl ed 
in  vain,  and  after  a  disastrous  season  he 
closed  his  doors.  The  lesson  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  deterred  others  from  repeating  the  ex¬ 
periment;  the  house  was  beyond  the  path 
of  excursionists  and  it  seemed  destined  to 
be  untenanted  forever,  when  a  wide-awake 
agent  of  the  Sanitarium  saw  it  and  leased  it 
for  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  rental 
included  a  grove,  out-buildings,  a  pavilion 
and  bathing  facilities  on  a  firm  white  beach 
without  quicksand  or  undertow.  The  hotel 
itself  had  sleeping  accommodations  for  about 
forty  persons,  and  with  alterations  space 
was  found  for  nearly  one  hundred  beds. 
Considering  the  adaptability  of  the  place  for 
the  purposes,  its  salubrious  situation  and  its 
commodiousness,  it  was  a  prodigious  bar¬ 
gain,  and  during  the  present  season  it  has 
been  occupied  by  from  fifty  to  eighty  invalid 
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mothers  and  children  a  week.  The  liberty 
of  the  inmates  is  in  no  way  abridged;  gra¬ 
tuitous  transportation  is  afforded  them  to 
and  from  the  city;  the  dietary  is  abundant 
and  wholesome,  and  those  who  are  strong 
enough  for  it  are  allowed  to  take  a  salt  bath 
once  a  day.  The  history  of  the  Sanitarium 
is  notable  wherein  it  shows  the  feasibility  of 
similar  homes  without  the  erection  of  costly 
buildings  or  the  payment  of  large  sums  for 
leases.  In  many  villages  in  the  mountains 
and  by  the  sea,  vacant  houses  are  to  be  se¬ 
cured  for  a  season  at  a  nominal  sum ;  the  fur¬ 
niture  required  maybe  hired,  or  if  purchased 
it  need  not  be  expensive,  and  as  the  soulless 
railway  companies  usually  reveal  a  heart,  at 
least,  in  dealing  with  charities  ;  a  colony  of 
sickly  children  may  be  transplanted  from 
their  dismal  city  homes  to  the  country  for  a 
very  little  money,  less,  let  us  say,  than  a 
generous  dinner-giver  would  spend  annually 
for  his  wine-bills.  There  is  every  necessity 
for  some  home  away  from  the  city  to  which 
convalescent  patients  from  the  hospitals 
might  be  taken,  and  the  use  of  the  Sanita¬ 
rium  was  given  for  the  purpose  during  the 
autumn  and  winter;  but  the  north-easters 
that  blow  along  the  North  Atlantic  there 
were  too  bleak,  and  the  experiment  was 
abandoned. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  San¬ 
itarium  a  charitable  woman  opened  a  sum¬ 
mer  home  for  very  small  children  on  Staten 
Island,  and  in  1873  transferred  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  which 
accepted  it  on  condition  that  four  thousand 
dollars  should  be  collected  to  insure  its  suc¬ 
cess.  One-half  the  amount  was  at  once  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  founder,  Mr.  A.  P.  Stokes, 
and  the  balance  was  soon  made  up.  In  1875 
the  home  was  removed  to  Bath,  Long  Island, 
a  pleasant  village  at  the  entrance  to  New 
York  harbor,  and  a  house  near  the  water 
was  secured  at  a  rental  of  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  The  building  had  been  a  private 
residence,  and  its  accommodations  were  in¬ 
creased  by  the  refitting  of  the  carriage-house 
as  a  dormitory.  Every  bit  of  space  was  uti¬ 
lized,  and  what  was  the  parlor  became  a  sleep¬ 
ing  room  for  twenty-four  persons ;  the  car¬ 
riage-house  was  altered  to  contain  nearly 
sixty  beds,  and  altogether  accommodations 


were  provided  for  one  hundred.  Once  a  week, 
on  Mondays,  that  number  of  girls  under 
seventeen  years  of  age,  are  taken  to  the 
home  and  kept  there  until  the  following 
Saturday.  They  are  abundantly  fed,  the 
salt  water  is  almost  at  the  door,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house  are  woods  and  wild 
flowers.  The  children  are  urged  to  spend 
all  their  time  out  of  doors,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  week  they  are  sunburnt  and,  if  not 
vigorous,  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning.  The  dietary  in¬ 
cludes  milk,  bread,  butter,  oatmeal,  fruits, 
vegetables,  fish  and  meats ;  the  supply  is 
unlimited,  and  the  total  cost  of  each  inmate 
is  almost  forty-five  cents  a  day.  Most  of 
the  beneficiaries  are  selected  from  members 
of  the  industrial  schools  under  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society,  but  others  are  eligible, 
and  like  the  Sanitarium,  the  home  at  Bath  is 
absolutely  unsectarian. 

There  is  another  home  for  destitute  chil¬ 
dren  at  Oceanport,  on  a  hill  four  miles  from 
Long  Branch.  This  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Female  Guardian  Society.  The  house 
contains  thirty-seven  rooms  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  four  acres  with  a  garden  and 
fruit  and  shade  trees.  In  the  same  vicinity 
is  a  summer  boarding-house  for  workinggirls, 
who  are  entertained  for  two  weeks  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  transportation  from  the  city  for 
the  nominal  sum  of  seven  dollars.  St.  John’s 
Guild  has  the  designs  prepared  for  a  summer 
nursery  to  contain  two  hundred  beds  at  Ce¬ 
dar  Grove,  Staten  Island. 

But  while  all  the  summer  homes  are  nec¬ 
essary,  and,  with  the  certainty  that  they  can 
never  be  superfluous,  their  multiplication  is 
to  be  desired,  a  plan  was  originated  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  last  year,  which 
met  with  immediate  success  and  which  com¬ 
mends  itself  not  less  for  its  novelty  than  its 
simplicity.  Speaking  of  it  the  Evening 
Post  itself  says:  “  Neither  the  excursions, 
which  are  only  for  a  day,  nor  the  seaside 
homes  quite  reach  the  best  results.  What 
the  pinched  sufferers  in  alley  ways  and 
courts,  garrets  and  basements  need  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  country.  It  is  not  enough  to 
give  them  a  day  on  the  river,  though  that  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes.  Even  in  seaside 
homes  they  are  housed  with  children  of 
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their  own  sort,  they  have  the  same  conver¬ 
sation,  the  same  plays,  the  same  depressing 
companionship  with  disease  and  want. 
What  they  need  is  to  meet  the  healthy  life 
of  the  country,  to  make  acquaintance  with 
nature,  to  learn  the  difference  between  a 
calf  and  a  pig,  to  have  a  whole  new  set  of 
objects  before  their  eyes  and  mind.  The 
country  is  a  bit  of  heaven  to  such  children. 
They  catch  a  new  life  from  it ;  they  bring 
back  into  town  a  better  tone  of  mind,  body 
and  morals.” 

It  was  found  through  the  endeavors  of  an 
active  young  clergyman  that  many  farmers 
were  willing  to  receive  children  from  the 
city  for  two  or  three  weeks  gratuitously,  and 
the  Post  established  the  Fresh  Air  Fund, 
previously  mentioned,  to  defray  the  few  nec¬ 
essary  expenses.  The  necessary  expenses 
were  very  few.  The  parson  gave  his  ser¬ 
vices  and  some  money  ;  the  railway  compa¬ 
nies  reduced  their  fares;  the  physicians 
concerned  never  thought  of  a  fee,  and  the 
Post  as  treasurer  cheerfully  used  all  the  influ¬ 
ence,  which  selfish  objects  crave  in  vain,  to 
secure  abundant  patronage.  The  clergyman, 
whose  name,  by  the  way,  is  Willard  Parsons, 1 
visited  various  regions  in  Flew  York,  Flew 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  making  seven- 
minute  speeches  before  Sunday  schools, 
churches  and  other  religious  gatherings.  A 
few  of  the  listeners  were  quite  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  “pretty  little  girls”  or  “nice  boys,” 
but  many  others  said  they  would  be  glad  to 
take  waifs  of  any  sort,  and  some  actually 
expressed  a  preference  for  “  a  bad  lot.”  It 
may  be  well  to  say  here  that  the  plan  would 
have  failed  if  the  coadjutors  had  been  fas¬ 
tidious.  Children  who  have  been  born  and 
bred  in  the  most  abject  poverty,  who  have 
been  surrounded  by  vice  and  ignorance  all 
their  little  lives  are  never  nice.  They  are 
unwashed,  vulgar,  profane  and  mendacious 
in  most  instances ;  when  they  are  not  vicious 
they  are  diseased,  and  often  they  are  both 
vicious  and  diseased.  A  pretty  orphan  well- 
bred,  intelligent  and  nicely  dressed,  would 
be  an  acquisition  in  many  households,  but 
it  was  not  such  that  the  Fresh  Air  Fund 


1  Some  account  of  Mr.  Parson’s  work  was  given  in 
Sunday  Afternoon  for  May,  1878,  under  tlie  title 
“  One  Summer’s  Work.” 


had  in  its  scope.  It  proposed  to  benefit  only 
the  very  poorest — the  sickly,  the  unclean 
and  the  tattered — and  the  sacrifice  made  by 
those  who  were  willing  to  help  it  was  in 
their  practical  commiseration  with  the  most 
unattractive  subjects.  If  gratitude  is  a 
scarce  flower,  however,  it  blossoms  in  all 
sorts  of  soil,  and  strange  to  say,  while  many 
of  the  good  people  who  agreed  to  receive 
the  waifs  from  the  city  feared  that  their  own 
children  would  be  contaminated,  and  that 
they  were  exposing  themselves  to  theft  and 
disappointment,  their  guests  behaved  in  an 
almost  exemplary  manner;  an  incredibly 
small  number  of  lies  were  told ;  a  few  petty 
thefts  committed,  and  one  lady  complained 
that  the  children  sent  to  her  were  not  half 
bad  enough.  The  sin  that  was  in  them  was 
nearly  altogether  a  matter  of  custom  and  as¬ 
sociation,  and  the  quiet  life  of  the  country, 
the  pure  influences  of  the  household,  proved 
to  be  a  specific  for  it  while  the  fields  and 
woods  were  a  tonic  for  their  feeble  constitu¬ 
tions. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  commendable 
than  another  in  the  plan  it  is  that  there  is 
no  sort  of  “  institutionalism  ”  about  it.  The 
whole  life  of  the  child  is  changed,  and  he 
learns  for  the  first  time  what  sort  of  a  place 
a  real  home  is.  The  letters  of  the  recipients 
of  charity  are  apt  to  have  something  con¬ 
strained  and  artificial  about  them,  especially 
when  it  is  likely  that  they  will  reach  a  third 
or  fourth  person  ;  but  here  is  one  which  in 
orthography,  grammar  and  punctuation  is 
unmistakably  genuine,  and  which  indicates 
the  sort  of  treatment  the  children  receive  : 

Dear  Hannah  &  Mother  we  arrived  here  after  a 
long  night’s  Journey  and  arrived  at  Troy  at  7  o’clock 
morning  We  took  the  train  at  7  o’clock  arrived  at 
sandy  hill  10  o’clock  We  were  standing  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  a  lady  took  us  right  off  Her  name  is  Mrs. 

-  she  is  the  kindest-hearted  Lady  I  ever  seen. 

This  place  is  14  miles  from  Lake  George  and  many 
miles  from  Troy  all  We  had  to  eat  on  the  boat  was  a 
sandwich  we  did  not  have  break-fast  untill  9  o’clock 
all  we  had  was  a  cup  of  milk  biscut  and  cake.  We 
have  lots  to  eat  we  are  in  the  village  We  have  had 
good  Luck  I  have  a  present  of  kid-shoes  2.75 — a  hat 
cost  1.50  a  splendid  Handkerchief  a  new  pair  stock¬ 
ings  Emma  has  a  pocket-Handkerchief  a  splendid 
Hat  2  aprons  a  Linen  dress  Emma  &  me  have  splen¬ 
did  dresses  we  are  out  riding  every  day  We  have  a 
splendid  home  and  a  nice  time  have  lots  of  milk  & 
Eggs  Flowers  that  you  buy  in  New  York  grow  wild 
here  last  night  Thursday  we  were  out  riding  & 
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caught  in  a  shower  Emma  and  me  were  sick  on  the 
steam  cars  Emma  is  Just  thought  the  nicest  little 
girl  for  her  big  black  eyes  Emma  &  me  were  out 
picking  Black-berries  our  hands  are  all  stained  we 

have  a  splendid  room  to  sleep  in  next  to  Mrs. _ 

emma  is  as  happy  as  a  bird  we  have  lots  of  little  girls 
to  play  with  we  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention 
most  everywhere  we  go  some  one  has  something  kind 
to  say  to  us  village  people  are  the  kindest  people  liv- 
ing  I  wish  mother  had  the  time  I  have.  Your  loving 
sister  Lizzie  send  love  to  Kate,  Rose,  Lydia,  Edith. 

mother  send  letter  right  away.  Address  Lizzie - 

in  care  of  mrs - 

Sandy  Hill  New  York 

Mrs  Day  whent  straight  home  we  are  here  all  alone 
Did  you  receive  Postal.  IAzzie. 

More  than  enough  money  was  subscribed 
last  year,  and  the  appeal  of  the  Post  for  addi¬ 
tional  funds  this  year  met  with  an  immediate 
response.  Mr.  Parsons  continued  his  seven- 
minute  speeches,  and  found  no  end  of  good 
people  who  were  willing  to  take  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  first  excursion  left  New  York 
early  in  July,  when  two  hundred  waifs  were 
sent  up  the  Hudson  by  the  Saratoga  Boat. 
Some  of  them  although  born  in  the  city, 
had  never  seen  the  North  River  before; 
many  had  misgivings,  but  when  they  arrived 
at  their  destinations,  the  kind  hosts  waiting 
at  the  stations  for  them  reassured  them,  and 
they  were  willingly  driven  away  to  the  farm¬ 
houses  in  the  neighborhood. 

What  the  Evening  Post  has  done  may  be 
imitated  in  every  city  of  the  United  States. 
No  costly  organization  is  needed,  simply  a 
treasurer,  who  commands  unlimited  confi¬ 
dence,  and  a  manager,  like  Mr.  Parsons,  who 
with  proper  experience  combines  the  ability 
to  present  the  cause  in  an  attractive  light. 
There  are  thousands  of  vacant  beds  in  every 
state  to  be  filled,  and  thousands  of  house¬ 
holds  that  will  gladly  provide  for  such  chil¬ 
dren  as  those  among  whom  the  Post  has 
done  incalculable  good.  If  not  on  this  plan, 
summer  charities  may  be  formed  on  others, 
— as  mountain  homes  or  sanitariums  by  the 
seaside ;  in  either  oase  no  large  capital  is 
required,  and  we  believe  a  peculiar  sympa¬ 
thy  will  be  found  to  exist  with  all  objects  of 
the  kind. 

Though  it  is  not  specifically  a  summer 
charity  the  Flower  and  Fruit  Mission  is 
most  active  in  the  summer  months,  and  the 
devoted  women  attached  to  it  gave  away 


over  twenty-six  thousand  bouquets  last  year. 
“  If  any  man  has  two  loaves  of  bread,  let 
him  exchange  one  of  them  for  the  flowers 
of  the  narcissus  ;  for  bread  nourishes  the 
body  alone,  but  to  look  on  the  narcissus 
feeds  the  soul.”  The  rapture  with  which  a 
rose  or  a  bunch  of  heliotrope  is  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  unfortunates  to  whom  it  is 
given  corroborates  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
Arab  proverb  ;  the  fragrance  and  the  beauty 
of  the  flower  are  appreciated  above  all  other 
gifts.  The  Mission  was  established  about 
nine  years  ago,  and  its  total  expenses  have 
not  been  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for 
the  whole  period.  The  flowers  are  mostly 
contributed  by  persons  in  country  places, 
some  of  whom  send  weekly  boxes,  and  there 
is  no  village  with  a  wood  or  a  field  near  it 
that  might  not  bring  a  ray  of  happiness  into 
the  dismal  dwellings  of  the  city  poor.  One 
of  the  distributors  gave  a  rose  to  a  dying 
boy,  and  when  she  again  called  found  him 
dead  with  the  flower  crushed  in  his  little 
hand.  He  had  refused  to  part  with  it  when 
his  mother  had  wanted  to  put  it  in  water, 
and  had  breathed  its  fragrance  until  it  with¬ 
ered.  “  Don’t  it  smell  like  the  country, 
mother?”  he  had  murmured  again  and 
again  until  he  fell  asleep. 

“  Why  you  are  the  very  first  one  that  ever 
gave  me  a  flower  !  ”  said  an  amazed  dwarf 
to  one  of  the  mission  women  on  Blackwell’s 
Island,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  mis¬ 
shapen  little  creature  had  lived  in  the  world 
without  a  touch  of  the  tenderness  that  a 
flower  conveys.  “  I ’ve  put  it  into  a  book, 
and  I ’m  going  to  keep  it  green  for  ever  and 
ever  and  ever !  ”  said  a  little  girl  to  whom  the 
spray  of  a  fern  had  been  given,  and  a  woman 
who  was  dying  without  attendance  said  of  the 
flowers  :  “  I  don ’t  feel  lonely  with  these  by 
me.”  At  Christmas  the  charity  hospitals 
are  decorated  with  holly,  laurel  and  ever¬ 
greens  by  the  Mission,  and  last  year  one  of 
its  supporters  sent  to  it  seventy-five  little 
bottles,  each  containing  a  slip  of  growing 
ivy,  with  wires  for  hanging. 

What  peroration  shall  I  write  ?  IVho  would 
not  save  a  soul  with  a  rose  or  a  life  by  put¬ 
ting  up  a  bed  in  an  empty  attic  ? 

William  H.  Rideing. 
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The  brief  reign  of  Edward  VI.  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  field  for  a  student  of  modern  life. 
He  can  see  the  rise  of  a  new  faith  and  mark 
the  first  steps  of  a  new  civilization,  while 
some  of  the  conditions  of  the  latter  bear  a 
singular  analogy  to  the  problems  of  his  own 
time.  All  those  morbid  symptoms  of  tran¬ 
sition  which  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to 
regard  as  peculiarly  modern  are  visible  here, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
the  chaos  in  religion  and  morality,  the  spirit¬ 
ual  and  material  suffering,  the  class  jeal¬ 
ousies  with  their  grim  followers,  sedition  and 
crime,  the  recklessness,  skepticism  and  de¬ 
spondency.  Thus  the  lives  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  social  reformers  touch  us  with  more 
than  the  bare  historical  interest ;  they  are 
the  records  of  experiments  whose  object  is 
vitally  important  to  ourselves.  In  this  arti¬ 
cle  I  have  tried  to  indicate — although,  I  am 
conscious,  after  a  crude  and  meager  fashion 
• — the  social  teaching  of  possibly  the  greatest 
of  these  men,  Hugh  Latimer,  preacher  to 
the  king. 

Approaching  the  subject  one  feels  a  certain 
hesitation  of  judgment.  The  Edwardian 
philanthropists  come  from  the  clergy  ;  they 
are  not  as  much  as  known  to  us  as  philan¬ 
thropists,  they  are  “  the  martyrs ;  ”  we  gaze 
on  them  by  th?  imaginary  flicker  of  blazing 
fagots,  and  it  seems  cynical  to  criticise 
through  the  smoke !  Nevertheless,  they 
lived  as  well  as  died,  and  since  the  belief  for 
which  they  died  molded  their  lives  it  had 
an  effect  upon  their  generation  quite  apart 
from  any  consideration  of  its  truth.  Latimer 
was  a  reformer  because  he  was  a  Christian 
and  it  is  impossible  to  push  his  religion 
aside  when  we  try  to  examine  his  work ;  his 
system  of  reform  was  based  on  his  theology. 
What  then  was  Latimer’s  belief?  Appar¬ 
ently,  in  essentials  it  was  the  general  belief 
of  the  English  church  ;  its  central  principle 
•was  obedience  to  God,  its  standing  ground 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

The  English  Protestants  regarded  them¬ 
selves  in  no  sense  as  innovators,  they  were 
rather  the  true  conservatives;  as  Jewel  put 
the  case,  they  had  restored  the  purity  of  the 


church,  “  they  had  returned  to  the  fathers 
and  the  holy  gospels  !  ”1  They  had  no  the¬ 
ory  of  morals  apart  from  God’s  commands  ; 
and  no  modern  materialist  thinks  more 
slightly  of  the  moral  instincts.  “  There  is 
neither  virtue  nor  vice,”  says  Bradford,  strik¬ 
ing  the  key-note  of  English  theology,  “  to  be 
considered  according  to  any  outward  action, 
nor  according  to  the  will  and  wisdom  of  man, 
but  according  to  the  will  of  God.  T\  hatso- 
ever  is  conformable  thereto,  the  same  is 
virtue,  and  the  action  that  springeth  thereof 
is  laudable  and  good,  howsoever  it  appear 
otherwise  to  the  eyes  and  wisdom  of  man. 
. Whatsoever  is  not  conform¬ 
able  to  the  will  of  God  the  same  is  vice 
.  .  .  although  it  may  seem  far  otherwise 

to  man’s  wisdom.  Now  the  will  of  God  is 
not  so  known  to  us  as  in  his  word.  There¬ 
fore,  according  to  it  must  vice  and  virtue, 
good  and  evil  be  judged,  and  not  according 
to  the  judgment,  wisdom,  reason  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  any  man  or  of  the  whole  world  !  ”2 

Add  to  this  two  beliefs,  both  deduced 
logically  from  the  Scriptures,  literally  inter¬ 
preted,  the  belief  in  the  devil  as  a  tremendous 
personality  always  at  a  man’s  heels,  and  the 
belief  that  God  governed  the  world  directly, 
using  temporal  rewards  and  punishments, 
sending  fair  weather  and  a  good  king  to  a 
people  who  feared  him,  while  the  plague  and 
the  sweating  sickness,  the  murrain  slaying 
the  cattle  and  the  drought  which  shriveled  the 
cornfields  were  the  plain  tokens  of  his  wrath¬ 
ful  displeasure;  and  we  can  make  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  spiritual  equipment  of  our 
ancestors.3  Doctrinally,  the  English  church 
at  this  period  inclined  to  Calvinism,  but 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans  were  agreed  on 
these  fundamental  truths.  And  it  is  evident 
that  they  regarded  their  position  as  unassail¬ 
able  ;  the  Catholics  had  an  infallible  church, 

1  Jewel’s  Apology. 

2  Bradford’s  Meditations,  p.  310.  See  also  Bulling- 
er’s  “  On  the  Word  of  God.”  It  is  the  universal  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  church. 

3  See  Bullinger’s  writings,  Cranmer’s  Catechism, 
Bradford's  Sermon  on  Repentance,  Grindal’s  Homily 
Concerning  the  Judgment  of  God. 
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they  had  an  infallible  Bible,  and  by  as  much 
as  their  authority  was  more  defined  it  seemed 
to  them  more  secure.  Their  faults  as  well 
as  some  of  their  noblest  qualities  spring  from 
such  a  conviction.  They  displayed  a  touch¬ 
ing  faith,  a  most  beautiful  devotion  and  a 
sublime  courage,  but  they  were  narrow,  par¬ 
tisan,  and  cruel.  They  wrangled  among 
themselves,  growing  as  heated  over  a  bishop’s 
sleeves  as  over  justification  or  irresistible 
grace,1  their  political  mistakes  and  the  self¬ 
ish  folly  of  their  supporters  caused  an  appall¬ 
ing  amount  of  suffering,  and,  although  very 
reluctantly,  they  used  the  axe  and  stake  to 
cure  religious  error;  prayerfully  following 
the  written  commands  they  hewed  down  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  dreamer  of  dreams 
died  because  he  had  spoken  to  turn  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Lord  their  God.  Cranmer,  the 
head  of  the  English  church,  notwithstanding 
a  remarkably  sweet  and  gentle  disposition, 
carried  the  reasoning  of  his  creed  to  its  stern 
conclusion.  We  find  him  concerned  in  the 
burning  of  Lambert,  Frith,  Hewet,  Forest, 
some  poor  Anabaptists  whose  names  have 
perished  with  them,  Joan  Boacher  and 
George  van  Paar.2  Nor  was  there  any  voice 
among  his  clergy  raised  in  condemnation. 
One  other  feature  of  the  English  creed  de¬ 
mands  mention,  an  extraneous  growth  and 
the  product  of  peculiar  circumstances,  but 
always  widely  held,  and  wielding  great  in¬ 
fluence  ;  I  mean  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe¬ 
dience.  It  was  almost  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  manner  of  the  English  refor¬ 
mation,  Henry’s  quarrel  with  the  pope 
hinging  on  the  question  of  supremacy.  We 
shall  have  occasion  later  to  observe  its  effects 
on  the  reformer’s  social  theories. 

Such,  in  the  main,  was  the  faith  of  the 
early  English  church,  of  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Bradford,  Hooper  and  Latimer.  Of  them 
all  Latimer  was  the  least  of  a  theologian 
and  by  far  the  least  of  a  Calvinist ;  but  he 
earnestly  accepted  the  general  faith,  believ¬ 
ing  with  all  his  heart  in  God,  the  Bible,  the 

1  See  Hooper’s  Controversy,  Froude,  vol.  v.,  p.  300; 
Lingard,  vol.  vii.,  p.  67.  Also,  Burnet  and  Fuller. 

2  See  Burnet’s  History  of  the  Keformation,  Bur¬ 
net’s  Records,  containing  sentences  of  Joan  Boacher 
and  George  van  Paar,  Fuller’s  Church  History, 
Strype’s  Cranmer  and  Cranmer’s  Letters,  in  his  Re¬ 

mains. 


king  and  the  devil.  The  very  simplicity  of 
his  faith  nerved  it  with  power.  Reading 
his  sermons  one  feels  first  their  reality. 
There  is  nothing  mystical,  ambiguous,  or 
wavering ;  nothing,  if  I  may  use  an  art 
phrase,  of  the  “impressionist”  about  Lat¬ 
imer  ;  his  beliefs  stand  forth,  bold,  distinct, 
“  expressed,”  every  detail  worked  out  with 
homely  but  vivid  imagery.  It  is  easy  to 
comprehend  why  he  was  the  most  popular 
preacher  in  England,  followed  through  the 
streets  by  crowds,  the  very  boys  shouting, 
“  Have  at  them,  Father  Latimer !  ” 

Before  noticing  the  working  of  Latimer’s 
theology  in  his  social  views,  let  us  glance  for 
a  moment,  first  at  the  old  preacher  himself, 
as  he  was  when  Edward  ascended  the 
throne,  then  at  the  time  in  which  he 
preached.  He  was,  at  Edward’s  ascension, 
fifty-seven  years  old,  a  tall,  thin  man  bent 
with  long-continued  ill-health  occasioned  by 
his  hard  w’ork  in  his  diocese  while  bishop 
of  Worcester.  Van  der  Werf’s  portrait 
shows  a  fine  head,  wavy  white  hair  and 
abundant  white  beard,  full,  well-opened  blue 
eyes,  strong  features,  and  a  shrew'd  yet 
kindly  smile.  His  dress  was  plain  ;  the  lit¬ 
tle  money  which  came  to  him  he  gave  in 
charity,  and  his  own  tastes  were  of  the  sim¬ 
plest.  Usually  he  wore  a  black  gown  of 
Bristol  friese  and  protected  his  head  with 
three  or  four  queer  looking  caps,  not  always 
taking  pains  to  button  the  flaps.  In  the 
pulpit  he  forgot  his  infirmities,  his  bent 
form  would  straighten,  his  eye  kindle  and 
the  torrent  of  rude  eloquence  leaping  from 
his  lips  would  carry  his  audience  with  him 
in  spite  of  themselves. 

“Oh,”  cried  one  enthusiastic  hearer,  “how 
vehement  was  he  in  rebuking  sin  !  Again 
how  sw'eet  and  pleasant  were  his  words  ex¬ 
horting  unto  virtue ! . I  did 

know  certain  men  which  went  to  his  ser¬ 
mons  swelling  with  envy  and  malice  .  .  . 

but  when  they  returned  .  .  .  and  (were) 
demanded  how  they  liked  him  .  .  .  they 

answered  with  the  bishop’s  and  Pharisees’ 
servants,  ‘  There  was  never  man  spake  as 
this  man  ! ’”  3  The  sermons  which  moved 
men  so  deeply  remain.  We  see  in  them  a 


3  Becon.  Jewel  of  Joy,  Works,  Vol.  ii. 
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masculine  vigor,  quaint  picturesqueness  of 
style,  wealth  of  illustration,  large  experi¬ 
ence,  sympathy,  insight  and  moral  grandeur. 
What  we  do  not  see  is  Latimer’s  face  alight 
with  his  theme ;  we  cannot  hear  his  voice 
deepening  with  emotion,  or  hear  our  next 
neighbor  catch  his  breath  as  the  climax 
nears ;  we  miss  the  intangible  but  vast  in¬ 
fluence  of  personality,  the  living  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  stronger  soul  behind  the  strong 
words.  But  this  the  St.  Paul  congregations 
had,  for,  apart  from  his  gifts  as  an  orator, 
Latimer  possessed  the  power  dwelling  in  a 
single-minded,  unselfish  and  fearless  life. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  the  English  bishops 
who  never  yielded  an  inch  of  his  manliness 
to  Henry  the  Eighth.  His  sermons  before 
Henry  were  as  frank  in  proclaiming  duty 
and  denouncing  wrong  as  those  which  he 
preached  afterward  before  Henry’s  son. 
Gardiner  1  once  complained  of  him  to  the 
king  for  preaching  “seditious  doctrine.” 
Henry  looked  at  his  chaplain.  “  What  have 
you  to  say  to  that,  sir  ?  ”  he  asked  abruptly. 
“  Then,”  says  Latimer, — we  have  the  story  in 
his  sermons, — “  I  turned  me  first  to  my  ac¬ 
cuser  and  required  him  :  ‘  Sir,  what  form  of 
preaching  would  you  appoint  me  to  preach 
before  a  king?  Would  you  have  me  speak 
nothing  as  concerning  a  king  in  the  king’s 
sermon  ?  Have  you  any  commission  to  ap¬ 
point  me  what  I  shall  preach?’”  After 
this  little  burst  of  defiance  Latimer  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  Henry.  “  I  never  thought 
myself  worthy,”  he  said,  and  one  seems  to 
hear  the  tone  of  proud  humility  yet  ringing 
through  the  words,  “  nor  I  never  sued  to  be 
a  preacher  before  your  grace,  but  I  was 
called  to  it,  and  would  be  willing  if  you  mis- 
like  me  to  give  place  to  my  betters,  for  I 
gi  ant  there  be  a  great  many  more  worthy  of 
the  place  than  I  am.  And  if  it  be  your 
grace’s  pleasure  to  allow  them  for  preachers 
I  could  be  content  to  bear  their  books  after 
them.  But  if  your  grace  allow  me  for  a 
preacher  I  would  desire  your  grace  to  give 
me  leave  to  discharge  my  conscience ;  give 
me  leave  to  frame  my  doctrine  according  to 
my  audience ;  I  had  been  a  very  dolt  to  have 
preached  so  at  the  borders  of  your  realm  as 


1  Gilpin’s  Life. 


I  preach  before  your  grace !  ”  The  king 
took  the  plain  words  in  good  part ;  “  like  a 
gracious  lord  he  turned  into  another  com¬ 
munication.”  There  is  the  same  courage  in 
Latimer’s  famous  letter  to  Henry 2  and  in 
his  conduct  regarding  the  Six  Articles.  As 
is  well  known,  he  resigned  his  bishopric 
rather  than  sign  them,  and  spent  the  last 
two  years  of  Henry’s  reign  in  the  tower. 
More  than  once  Henry,  who  seems  to  have 
had  a  genuine  respect  for  the  single  man  in 
his  court  who  dared  tell  him  the  plain  truth, 
had  interfered  in  the  preacher’s  favor,  and  it 
is  possible  he  would  have  done  so  in  this 
case ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  senti¬ 
ments,  and  Latimer  was  in  the  tower  when 
Edward  came  to  the  throne.  His  simplicity 
of  character  was  as  marked  as  his  bravery. 
The  king’s  preacher  and  the  bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  yeoman’s 
son.  He  tells  us  in  his  sermons  of  the  farm 
and  his  father,  of  the  bows  which  were  given 
him  as  a  boy,  even  of  the  old  “  cousin  ”  who 
scolded  him  because  he  did  not  cross  a  dead 
man  properly,  “  crying  with  a  great  anger, 
‘It  is  pity  thy  father  spendeth  so  much  on 
thee,’  ’’—all  such  stories  being  told  quite 
unaffectedly,  without  a  trace  of  vanity  or 
self-consciousness,  merely  to  illustrate  some 
point  which  he  is  making.  One  observes  in 
Latimer  a  something  which  I  can  only  call 
guilelessness.  Besides  the  frank  expression 
of  feeling,  the  entire  absence  of  personal 
reserve,  which  was  as  congenial  to  his  age 
as  it  is  unintelligible  to  ours,  there  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  confidence  in  men’s  professions,  a  humil¬ 
ity  of  enthusiasm  over  others’  virtues  and 
an  almost  pathetic  gratitude  for  small  kind¬ 
nesses.  We  see  these  traits  in  his  sermons 
but  they  are  outlined  more  clearly  in  his  let¬ 
ters.  Thirty-nine  of  his  letters  to  Crom¬ 
well  have  been  preserved.  Most  of  them 
were  written  while  he  was  bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester.  They  show  him  unconsciously  pict- 


2  It  was  a  request  for  restoring  “  the  liberty  of 
reading  the  holy  Scriptures  ”  and  for  the  staying  the 
persecution,  a  long  letter  and  possibly  a  trifle  diffuse 
but  very  nobly  and  bravely  written.  This  was  the 
solemn  concluding  appeal:  “  Wherefore,  great  king, 
remember  yourself ;  take  pity  on  your  soul ;  and 
think  that  the  day  is  even  at  hand  when  you  shall 
give  account  of  your  office  and  of  the  blood  shed  with 
your  sword  !  ”  Remains,  p.  297. 
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ured  by  'himself,  a  rough  sketch,  but  han¬ 
dled  freely  and  true  to  life.  We  see  him  as 
he  was,  a  great  prelate ;  well  loved  by  his 
people,  not  so  well  loved  by  his  clergy,  keep¬ 
ing  a  lavish  hospitality,  “more  inclined  to 
feed  many  grossly  and  necessarily  than  a 
few  deliciously,”1  laboring  indefatigably  in 
his  diocese,  trying  to  mend  the  indifferent 
morals  of  his  clergy,  making  wise  burial  or¬ 
dinances  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  plague, 
providing  for  the  teaching  the  children  of 
his  parishes  to  read  and  for  the  priests  each 
keeping  “a  whole  Bible  or  at  the  least  a 
New  Testament,”2  endowing  schools,  caring 
for  roads  and  bridges  as  well  as  souls,  inter¬ 
ceding  for  all  poor,  afflicted,  oppressed  or 
needy  people. 

The  letters  to  Cromwell  contain  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  petitions,  only  two  of  which  concern 
himself ;  and  one  of  the  two  he  resigns, 
“  hearing  that  Mr.  Evance  hath  begun  and 
entered  upon  the  same  suit,”  and  being 
“very  loth  to  hinder  any  man’s  suit  begun.” 
The  remaining  “suits”  cover  a  wide  range; 
there  are  suits  for  schools,  almshouses  and 
colleges,  for  wronged  poor  men  and  friend¬ 
less  priests  cast  upon  the  world  by  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  monasteries,  for  a  sheriff  for 
the  county,  for  the  bringing  “white  meat” 
into  the  country  in  lent,  for  young  men  of 
good  family  but  no  fortune,  and  there  is  one 
instance  in  which  the  good  bishop  smooths 
the  road  to  marriage  for  two  lovers.  One 
who  reads  these  letters  and  the  few  other 
remaining  letters  of  Latimer,  does  not 
wonder  at  Bernhere’s  devotion,  Cranmer’s 
long  friendship  or  Bradford’s  filial  affection. 
The  Latimer  of  these  letters  is  the  most 
faithful  and,  I  had  almost  said,  the  blindest 
of  friends.  He  was,  also,  as  his  whole  life 
proved,  a  rigidly  upright  man,  whose  purity 
and  integrity  were  never  questioned.  And 
with  all  his  lack  of  guile  Latimer  had  an 
eminently  practical  mind.  Often  we  find 
him  as  shrewd  as  he  is  warm-hearted ; 
blinded  he  might  be,  sometimes,  by  his 
feelings,  but  his  keen  eyes  saw  through  the 
most  specious  logic.  He  had  the  rugged 
English  sense,  and  with  it  the  grim  humor 
which  seems  its  natural  expression. 

1  Remains,  p.  412. 

2  Remains,  p.  243. 


Latimer’s  humor  plays  over  the  passionate 
earnestness  of  his  sermons,  like  the  cascade 
which  hides  a  precipice  in  spray.  We  see 
it  in  his  letters  and  at  every  turn  in  his  life, 
nor  did  it  desert  him  in  peril,  sickness,  or 
death.  Half  frozen  in  prison,  he  told  his 
keeper,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  that  “  if 
he  did  not  look  better  to  him  perchance  he 
should  deceive  him ;  ”  and  when  the  man 
began  to  question  him,  “  You  look,”  he  said, 
“  that  I  should  burn,  but  except  you  let  me 
have  some  fire,  I  am  like  to  deceive  your 
expectation,  for  I  am  like  here  to  starve  for 
cold !  ”3 

This  was  the  man  whom  Edward  made 
his  preacher.  Having  looked  at  Hugh 
Latimer,  let  us  glance  at  his  time.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was  an  evil  time  1  Paget,  who 
was  anything  but  sentimental,  said  there 
was  “neither  law  nor  religion  in  England.”4 
It  must  have  been  a  curious  and  tumultuous 
state  of  affairs.  Everything  which  men  had 
reverenced  was  in  ruins.  The  monasteries 
were  suppressed,  their  lands  and  gray  old 
walls  parceled  out  among  the  “  new  lords  ” 
and  “  clerking  knights,”  their  monks  wand¬ 
ering  beggars,  and  their  abbots  hiding  their 
heads  beyond  the  seas  —  those  of  them,  that 
is,  to  whom  Henry  had  left  heads  to  hide  ! 
Mass  was  abolished  and  the  prayer-book 
ritual  established  by  law.  The  council  had 
swept  the  churches  clean  of  saints  and  silver. 
In  some  places  the  lead  had  been  torn  off 
the  church  roofs  by  thrifty  Gospelers,  and 
boys  had  smashed  the  idolatrous  painted 
windows,  gratifying  at  once  their  pious  zeal 
and  the  natural  longing  of  their  years  to 
break  things  1  The  iconoclastic  fury  spared 
nothing;  even  the  rude  wayside  crosses 
which  told  the  peasant  the  story  of  an  im¬ 
measurable  love  and  sacrifice,  were  hacked 
into  shapeless  stumps  or  chopped  down  and 
carried  away  for  firewood.5  But  ideas  are 
harder  to  destroy  than  symbols ;  although 
stunned,  the  Catholic  party  was  far  from 
dead.  Yeomen  and  laborers  who  could  not 
read  cared  nothing  for  an  English  Bible; 

3  Fox’s  Acts  and  Monuments. 

4  Paget  to  the  Protector,  Strype’s  Memorials, 
Vol.  ii,  Part  il,  p.  428. 

5  Burnet,  Records,  p.  270.  See  also  Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity,  and  Act  against  Images. 
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whatever  sentiment  the  English  peasant  had 
was  linked  with  the  venerable  rites  of  the 
old  faith  ;  and  with  the  old  faith  also,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  new,  were  linked  his  memo¬ 
ries  of  prosperity.  The  monks — be  then- 
faults  what  they  may  —  “had  kept  hospital¬ 
ity,  loaned  out  their  farms  at  reasonable  price, 
brought  up  youth  in  good  letters.”1  Now 
the  former  tenant  of  a  monastery  found  his 
rent  trebled  or  quadrupled,  and  saw  the 
common  where  his  cow  used  to  graze,  or 
his  little  girl  had  picked  berries,  turned  into 
his  new  landlord’s  sheep-walks.  Not  quite 
without  reason  he  blamed  the  new  religion 
for  the  change.  The  conservative  tenden¬ 
cies  and  the  class  jealousy  of  the  old  nobil¬ 
ity,  whom  Henry  had  never  favored,  worked 
in  the  same  direction. 

Nor  were  the  reformers  united  among 
themselves.  Anabaptists,  Arians,  and  Lib¬ 
ertines  kept  the  heresy  commission  busy. 
And  between  all  these  warring  sects  stood 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  no  doubt  be¬ 
wildered  enough.  Some,  in  their  perplexity, 
grasping  at  the  nearest  spiritual  straw,  “  did 
run  hither  and  thither  to  sorcerers  or 
witches.” 2  Some  lapsed  into  utter  skepti¬ 
cism.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  nation 
struggled  on  in  a  kind  of  twilight  of  faith, 
content  to  accept  whatever  the  authorities 
were  pleased  to  offer.  While  Henry  lived, 
the  average  conscience  sheltered  itself  be¬ 
hind  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man  and 
the  Six  Articles ;  in  Edward’s  time  there 
was  the  prayer-book,  and  when  Mary  came 
to  the  throne  the  great  multitude  of  moder¬ 
ate  believers,  or  disbelievers,  went  philo¬ 
sophically  back  to  the  mass.  So  dubious  a 
state  of  belief  reacted  on  morality.  The 
sermons  of  the  day,  the  popular  poetry,  state 
documents  and  private  letters  have  one 
common  burden,  a  cry  of  despair  over  the 
intolerable  wickedness  of  the  age  !  “  Let 

our  time,”  says  Becon,  “  be  compai-ed  with 
any  age  that  hath  been  from  the  beginning  (I 
speak  even  of  the  age  that  was  most  un¬ 
godly,  most  wicked)  and  it  shall  more  right 
well  seem  most  godly,  most  virtuous  !  The 
pride  of  these  days  is  lucifer-like,  the  covet- 

1  Becon,  Jewel  of  Joy,  p.  433.  Becon  is  certainly 
not  prejudiced  in  their  favor. 

2  Latimer’s  Sermons. 


ousness  is  insatiable,  the  vice  is  mbnstrous, 
the  unmercifulness  is  butcher-like,  the  mal¬ 
ice  is  immortal !  ”  “They  which  have  the 
gospel  swimming  in  their  lips,”  he  com¬ 
plains,  “so  live  clean  contrary  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gospel,  as  though  there  were  no 
gospel  at  all.  In  ambition,  in  covetousness, 
in  envy,  in  malice,  in  wantonness  of  life  they 
give  place  to  none  !  ”3  Latimer’s  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  profligate  luxury  of  the  time 
are  too  frank  for  quotation ;  he  wonders 
that  the  fate  of  Sodom  does  not  overwhelm 
his  countrymen.  As  usual,  the  gorgeous 
vices  of  the  higher  class  were  thrown  into 
relief  against  a  dusky  background  of  misery. 
A  new  civilization  as  well  as  a  new  religion 
was  changing  everything  and  at  first  the 
change  seemed  all  for  the  worse.  The  old 
kindly  relations  between  land-owners  and 
land-tillers  were  disturbed,  they  seemed 
extinguished.  A  new  class  had  made  its 
appearance,  rich  merchants  and  “artificers” 
and  successful  courtiers  ;  “  new  men  ”  who 
bought  land,  having  no  traditions  of  interest 
in  its  tenants.  The  demand  for  English 
woolens  had  increased  the  price  of  wool, 
making  sheep  farming  disproportionately 
profitable.  Stringent  laws  had  not  pre¬ 
vented  the  wide-spread  conversion  of  corn¬ 
fields  into  sheep-walks  during  the  late 
reign ;  now  all  over  the  kingdom  tenants 
were  turned  out  to  make  way  for  sheep. 
Such  was  the  case  in  particular  with  the 
confiscated  abbey  lands.  The  commons  be¬ 
longing  to  the  monasteries  were  inclosed. 
The  wide  acres  where  cows  might  graze  and 
geese  splash  the  shallow  pools  of  water  and 
pigs  sleep  in  the  sun,  whoever  their  owner, 
now  were  given  up  to  sheep ;  one  rich  man’s 
flocks  took  the  food  from  fifty  poor  men’s 
cows,  geese  and  pigs.  Rents  rose  in  the 
natural  effort  of  property  to  equalize  its 
profits.  Prices  rose  because  the.  coin  had 
been  debased,  until  a  shilling  was  barely 
worth  a  sixpence.  But  wages  did  not  rise ; 
the  sheep  farms  had  made  labor  too  abun¬ 
dant.4  There  resulted  an  intensity  and 
volume  of  suffering  never  since  equaled  in 

3  Becon,  Fortress  of  the  Faithful,  pp.  519,  617. 

4  Cattle  raising  was  also  profitable,  and  cattle 
shared  with  sheep  the  hatred  of  the  yeomen,  but  the 
sheep  farms  were  the  great  source  of  complaint. 
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England.  The  country  was  devoured  with 
beggars.  Towns  were  almost  deserted,  and 
the  weeds  grew  over  the  abandoned  corn¬ 
fields.  “  Oh  what  a  lamentable  sight  it  is,” 
exclaims  Scory,  bishop  of  Rochester,  writing 
to  the  king,  “  to  see  the  ground  which  at 

this  time  of  year . was  wont 

to  be  adorned  with  corn,  replenished  with 
mayweed,  dock  and  such  like  unprofitable 
weeds  !”  He  says  that  there  were  not  at  his 
writing  ten  plows,  “  whereas  were  wont  to  be 
forty  or  fifty,”  and  that  the  people  were  “so 
pined  and  famished  that  they  were  become 
more  like  the  slavery  and  paisantry  of 
France,  than  the  antient  and  godly  yoman- 
dry  of  England !  ”  Hooper,  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  writes  to  Cecil  with  pathetic 
eloquence,  describing  the  sufferings  of  his 
diocese,  beseeching  him  “  for  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God  ”  to  “  cause  some  order  to  be 
taken  of  the  price  of  things,”  telling  him 
that  the  people  were  starving  because  of  the 
high  prices,  and  hinting  at  the  desperate 
feelings  such 'sufferings  engendered.  “You 
know,”  he  says,  “  what  a  perilous  and  ex¬ 
treme,  yea.  in  a  manner,  unruly  evil  hunger 
is.  The  price  of  things  be  here  as  I  tell 
you,  the  number  of  the  people  be  great, 
their  little  cottages  and  poor  livings  decay 
daily.  Except  God  by  sickness  remove 
them  out  of  the  world  they  must  needs 
lack !  ” 

John  Hales,  clerk  of  the  commission  which 
the  protector  appointed  to  investigate  the 
inclosures,  told  the  commissioners  that  the 
population  was  so  reduced  “  by  the  pulling 
down  of  towns  and  houses,”  that  where  had 
been  “  in  a  few  years  ten  or  twelve  hundred 
people  there  were  now  scarce  four  hundred.” 
“  Sheep  and  cattle  that  were  ordered  to  be 
eaten  of  men,”  he  said  with  quaint  bitter¬ 
ness,  “  had  eaten  up  the  men,  not  of  their 
own  nature  but  by  the  help  of  men  ! 1,1 

Misery  had  its  inevitable  shadow  of  dis¬ 
content,  “  the  poor  muttered  in  corners  and 
grudged  against  the  rich.”1  2  A  sombre 
despondency  pervaded  all  ranks;  it  wore  a 
thin  disguise  in  the  cynical  recklessness  of 

1  Both  the  letters  and  Hales’s  speech  are  to  he 
found  in  Strype’s  Memorials,  Vol.  ii,  Part  ii,  Repos¬ 
itory. 

2  Becon,  Jewel  of  Joy. 
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the  higher  classes,  it  was  the  motive  power 
equally  of  the  coarse  skepticism  and  the 
coarse  superstition  of  the  age,  and  it  spoke 
with  pathetic  clearness  in  the  common  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  last  evil  days  were  come  and 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 

This,  in  brief,  was  Latimer’s  time  and 
these  were  the  problems  with  which  he  grap¬ 
pled.  We  may  say  in  the  beginning  that  he 
makes  his  fight  entirely  as  a  moralist.  He 
considers  the  ethical  relations  of  any  ques¬ 
tion,  and  he  considers  nothing  else.  The 
final  test  with  him  is  always  the  Bible.  Here 
it  is  his  theology  dominates  his  ethics  and 
affects  his  social  teaching.  His  belief  in 
the  literal  teaching  of  the  Bible  led  to  his  be¬ 
lief  in  the  direct  government  of  God,  and 
this  belief,  in  turn,  not  only  made  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
possible,  it  also  prompted  an  inordinate  confi¬ 
dence  in  legislation.  Godly  laws,  according 
to  the  creed  of  the  sixteenth  century,  could 
redress  all  evils  save  those  sent  by  the  su¬ 
preme  Ruler,  himself ;  and  even  here,  di¬ 
vines  of  the  period  seem  to  have  had  a  sneak¬ 
ing  and  illogical  trust  in  human  cleverness ; 
witness  their  appeals  for  a  scale  of  prices  in 
time  of  famine  !  Latimer  shared  the  feeling 
of  his  generation.  He  saw,  no  man  more 
clearly,  the  wrongs  and  wretchedness  of  his 
time ;  he  described  them  with  a  vivid  and 
unflinching  minuteness  which  make  his  pict¬ 
ures  most  valuable  testimony  ;  but  to  him 
there  was  only  iniquity  in  the  new  aspect  of 
things,  and  his  single  remedy  was  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  men’s  hearts  by  persuasion  or  by 
force ! 

A  modern  philanthropist,  with  as  clear  a 
head  as  his  own,  would  have  told  him  that 
the  sheep  farms  were  a  temporary  mischief 
which  would  die  of  its  own  excess ;  that  over¬ 
production  of  wool  would  lower  the  price 
and  thus  take  away  the  present  inducements 
to  raise  sheep ;  and  that  in  the  meantime 
new  channels  must  be  opened  for  the  torrent 
of  unemployed  labor  flooding  the  country, 
manufactures  must  be  encouraged,  capital 
must  circulate,  above  all  the  coin  must  be 
kept  pure.  He  would  have  said,  further¬ 
more,  that  any  interference  with  the  rights 
of  property  was  likely  to  derange  delicate 
moral  relations  and  to  do  vastly  more  harm 
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than  good.  No  ideas  of  this  kind,  however, 
entered  Latimer’s  brain  ;  had  they  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  he  would  have  rebelled  against 
them  with  horror.  To  be  sure  England  had 
outgrown  the  feudal  system  ;  Paget,  Mason 
and  Cecil  dimly  perceived  this ;  but  the  clergy 
were  still  blindly  loyal  to  the  feudal  ideals 
of  class  separations  and  class  duties,  their 
very  consciousness  of  their  innovations  in 
religion  making  them  the  more  anxious  to 
show  how  orthodox  were  their  politics. 
Therefore,  to  a  man,  they  demanded  strong 
laws  to  push  society  back  into  the  old  shapes. 

Latimer,  as  always,  went  to  the  Bible. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  plain  matter.  The  sheep' 
farmers  were  men  who  made  haste  to  be 
rich,  the  Bible  condemns  covetousness,  there¬ 
fore  the  sheep  farms  should  be  abolished. 
The  same  reasoning  applied  to  those  land¬ 
lords  who  had  increased  their  rents.  “  You 
landlords,”  he  cried,  “  you  rent  raisers,  I  may 
say  you  step  lords,  you  unnatural  lords,  you 
have  for  your  possessions  yearly  too  much  ! 
For  that  here  before  went  for  twenty  pound 
or  forty  pound  by  year,  now  is  let  out  for 
fifty  or  one  hundred  pound  by  year.  Of 
this  too  much  cometh  this  monstrous  and 
portentious  dearth  made  by  man  notwith¬ 
standing  God  doth  send  us  plentifully  the 

fruits  of  the  earth, . too  much 

which  these  rich  men  have  causeth  such 
dearth,  that  poor  men  which  live  by  their 
labor  cannot  with  the  sweat  of  their  face 
have  a  living,  all  kinds  of  victuals  is  so  dear. 
I  will  tell  you,  my  lords,  this  is  not  for  the 
king’s  honor  ....  these  graziers,  en¬ 
closes  and  rent  raisers  are  hinderers  of  the 
king’s  honor !  For,  whereas  have  been  a 
great  many  householders  and  inhabitants 
there  is  now  but  a  shepherd  and  his  dog.  My 
lords  and  masters  I  say,  also,  that  all  such 

proceedings . do  intend  plainly 

to  make  the  yeomanry  slavery  and  the  clergy 

shavery  I . But  let  a  preacher 

preach  till  his  tongue  is  worn  to  the  stump, 
nothing  is  amended  !  ”  He  tells  them  that 
if  they  ruin  the  yeomanry  they  “  pluck  sal¬ 
vation  from  the  people  and  utterly  destroy 
the  realm  !  ”  Then  he  has  a  blow  for  the 
surveyors  who  surveyed  the  abbey  lands  and 
were  apt  to  stretch  their  limits  for  wealthy 
patrons.  “  Surveyors  there  be  that  greedily 


gorge  up  their  covetous  goods,  handmakers 
I  mean,  honest  men  I  touch  not,  but  such 
as  survey  they  make  up  their  mouths  but 
the  commons  be  utterly  undone  by  them ; 
whose  bitter  cry  ascending  to  the  ears  of  the 
God  of  Sabaoth,  the  greedy  pit  of  hell 
burning  fire, — without  great  repentance — 
doth  tarry  and  look  for  them  !  ” 1  Having 
described  the  disease,  now  comes  the  rem¬ 
edy  :  “  For  surely  but  that  two  things 
comfort  me  I  should  despair  of  redress  in 
these  matters.  One  is  that  the  king’s  maj- 
esty,  when  he  cometh  of  age  will  see  a  re¬ 
dress  of  these  things  ....  the  second 
hope  I  have  is,  I  believe  the  general  account¬ 
ing  day  is  at  hand,  the  dreadful  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  shall  make  an  end  of  these 
calamities  and  miseries  !  ”  Latimer  knew 
that  there  were  plenty  of  laws  against  the 
sheep  farms,  he  knew  that  they  were  evaded 
or  defied  ;  but  he  cannot  seem  to  realize  the 
powerlessness  of  legislation  unless  backed 
by  public  sentiment;  he  thinks  that  the  mag¬ 
istrates  are  negligent  and  calls  loudly  for 
“promoters  such  as  were  in  King  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  day.”  They  (the  promoters)  were 
a  species  of  informers  who  prosecuted  civil 
offenders,  receiving  a  portion  of  the  fines 
levied  for  their  pains  ;  they  were  peculiarly 
odious  “  blackmailers  ”  in  many  instances. 
Yet  Latimer  begs  Edward  for  “  God’s  sake 
to  make  promoters,  to  punish  enclosures, 
sheep  raisers,  forestalled  and  regrators.”  2 
Not  only  would  he  abolish  the  sheep  farms, 
he  would  repress  the  commercial  spirit  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits,  so  great  is  his 
horror  of  speculation,  “forestalling”  and 
“regrating”  in  the  phrase  of  the  time. 
With  the  purest  intentions  he  urged  the 
authorities  to  cut  the  throat  of  England’s 
best  hope ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  appeal  to 
the  popular  prejudices.  “I  hear  say,”  he 

cries,  “  that  we  have  landlords . 

that  are  become  graziers  and  burgesses  are 
become  regrators,  and  some  farmers  will  re¬ 
grate  and  buy  up  all  the  corn  that  cometh 
to  the  market  and  lay  it  up  in  store  and  sell 
it  again  at  a  higher  price  when  they  see 

their  time . Yea  and  aldermen 

nowadays  are  become  colliers  ;  they  be  both 

1  Sermons,  pp.  99,  100. 

2  Sermons,  p.  102. 
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wood  mongers  and  makers  of  coal.  I  would 
wish  he  might  eat  nothing  but  coals  for 
a  while  till  he  had  amended  it !  There  can¬ 
not  a  poor  body  buy  a  sack  of  coal  but  it 
must  come  through  their  hands!”1  The 
poor  bodies  who  lived  by  the  handling  of 
coal  are  not  mentioned.  Latimer  never,  in 
any  way,  seems  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  new  industries.  Of  course  he  condemns 
usury,  meaning  by  usury  the  taking  of  any 
interest  for  money.  This  crude  feeling, 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  complete  ignorance 
of  the  productive  power  of  money,  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  Bible  condem¬ 
nation  of  usury.  To  Latimer,  God  had 
spoken,  there  remained  only  obedience  ;  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  spared  not.  “  Usury,” 
said  he,  “  is  -wicked  in  the  sight  of  God,  be  it 
small  or  great,  like  as  theft  is  wicked  /  .  .  . 

Certain  it  is  that  usury  was  allowed  by 
the  laws  of  this  realm,2  yet  it  followeth 
not  that  usury  was  godly  ....  like 
as  a  thief  cannot  say,  ‘  it  is  forbidden  in  law 
to  steal  thirteen  pence  half  penny;  ergo  I 
may  steal  sixpence  or  three  pence  or  two 
pence.’  No,  no,  this  reasoning  will  not  serve 
afore  God,  for  though  the  law  of  the  realm 
hangeth  him  not  if  he  steal  four  pence,  yet 
for  all  that  he  is  a  thief  before  God  and 
shall  be  hanged  on  the  fiery  gallows  in 
hell !  ” 3  An  evil  far  more  disastrous  in  its 
effects  than  the  sheep  farms  or  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  corn  merchants  Latimer  notices  only 
incidentally.  When  he  does  speak  of  the 
“  naughtiness  of  the  money,”  he  condemns 
it  like  an  honest  man,  but  it  is  evident  that 
it  does  not  occupy  as  large  a  place  in  his 
imagination  as  the  other  causes  of  suffering. 
Nevertheless  he  puts  some  shrewd  sayings 
in  the  mouth  of  his  favorite  prophet  Isaiah, 
or,  as  he  calls  him,  “  Esay.”  “Ah,  sedi¬ 
tious  wretch  !  What  had  he  to  do  with  the 
mint?  ....  Thy  silver  is  turned  into 
dross ;  it  is  not  fine,  it  is  counterfeit !  What 
pertaineth  that  to  Esay?  Marry  he  spied  a 
piece  of  divinity  in  that  policy ;  he  threat- 
eneth  them  God’s  vengeance  for  it.  He 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  which  was 


1  Sermons,  p.  279. 

2  37  Henry  VIII.,  c.  9.  No  person,  by  this  act  was 
allowed  to  receive  more  than  ten  per  cent. 

3  Sermons,  p.  410. 


covetousness  ....  it  tended  to  the 
hurt  of  the  poor  people;  for  the  naughtiness 
of  the  silver  was  the  occasion  of  the  dearth 
of  all  things  in  the  realm !  ”4 

Latimer  describes  at  length  the  shameful 
frauds  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  he 
rises  into  solemn  eloquence  when  he  lays 
bare  the  universal  civic  corruption.  He  ex¬ 
poses  the  bribery  which  had  tainted  the 
courts  of  law  from  the  highest  to  the  low¬ 
est.  Giving  only  facts  of  which  he  himself 
had  knowledge,  he  tells  his  hearers  how  a 
murderer  bought  his  acquittal  for  a  crown  a 
piece  to  the  jury,  how  an  innocent  man  was 
hanged  because  “  the  sheriff  bore  him  no 
good  will,”  how  a  woman  who  had  killed 
her  two  children  escaped  through  bribery 
and  the  influence  of  friends,  while  at  the 
same  sessions  “  a  poor  woman  was  hanged 
for  stealing  a  few  rags  off  a  hedge  that  were 
not  worth  a  crown.”  “  I  will  speak  no  more 
of  scala  cceli,”  he  cries,  “  but  I  am  sure  that 
this  is  the  right  way  to  hell,  to  be  covetous, 
to  take  bribes  and  to  pervert  justice  !”5 
His  sermons  abound  in  fiery  denunciations 
of  unjust  judges.  But  for  remedy  he  can 
think  of  none  better  than  to  hang  the  of¬ 
fenders  without  formality.  His  theology 
inclined  his  imagination  to  patriarchal 
methods,  and  he  advises  Somerset  repeatedly 
to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  poor  and  hold 
his  own  courts,  a  high-handed  method  of  re¬ 
form  whose  adoption  had  a  large  share  in 
the  protector’s  ruin.  Not  less  disastrous 
was  the  fate  of  most  of  Latimer’s  other 
legislative  suggestions.  They  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  the  ironical  good  fortune  of  failure, 
they  represented  the  average  morality  too 
well  not  to  be  powerful,  and  we  see  them 
embodied  in  acts  of  Parliament  and  orders 
of  council.  How  far  Latimer  is  responsible 
for  such  legislation  is,  of  course,  beyond  our 
decision,  but  we  know  that  he  advised  and 
applauded  it,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  weight  of  his  influence  he  threw  it  all 
into  the  scale.  Examining  the  legislation 
of  the  period  we  find  commissioners  of  en¬ 
closure  w'ho  may  serve  instead  of  Latimer’s 
longed  for  promoters,  having  very  similar 
objects  for  their  existence;  we  find  stern 

4  Sermons,  p.  137. 

5  Sermons,  page  179. 
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laws  against  sheep  farms,  and  against  “  re- 
grator,”  “  forestallers  ”  and  all  their  tribe  ; 
we  find  the  council  always  standing  with 
their  hands  on  the  throat  of  trade,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  exportation  of  coin,  bullion,  tin, 
leather  and  other  articles,  regulating  manu¬ 
factures,  trying  to  make  prices  by  proclama¬ 
tion  and  passing  usury  laws  to  induce  men 
to  lend  money  for  nothing.1  All  these  meas- 
m-es  Latimer  counseled;  what  were  then- 
results  ?  History  has  recorded  them ;  prices 
continued  to  rise  as  the  coin  grew  more  and 
more  worthless,  the  great  offenders  laughed 
at  the  laws,  the  meaner  men  evaded  them, 
money  which  had  been  loaned  at  the  legal 
rate  of  ten  per  cent,  when  there  was  a  legal 
rate,  now  could  not  b'e  had  for  less  than  six¬ 
teen  per  cent. ;  in  1549  Devonshire,  Oxford¬ 
shire  and  Norfolk  broke  out  in  open  rebel¬ 
lion,  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  old 
religion ;  and  although  the  rebellion  was 
suppressed  and  the  west-country  woods  were 
hung  with  dead  rebels,  the  Protestant  tri¬ 
umph  was  more  seeming  than  real,  for  a  sul¬ 
len  hatred  of  the  new  creed  spread  through 
the  nation  to  take  its  own  savage  revenge 
in  the  following  reign.2 

This  was  the  condition  of  England  after 
the  passage  of  the  laws  from  which  so  much 
was  hoped ;  evidently  if  they  did  not  cause 
the  resulting  wretchedness  and  discontent 
they  did  not  reach  them,  and  there  is  little 
question  that  they  aggravated  them  by  des¬ 
troying  the  recuperative  energies  of  the 
kingdom. 

Yet  no  man  ever  advocated  a  reform  with 
a  purer  pui-pose  than  Latimer.  Fortunately 
for  him  and  for  his  religion  some  few  of  his 
suggestions  did  not  find  acceptance.  Like 
all  the  clergy,  he  was  desirous  of  punishing 
immorality  by  law,  and  the  result  of  such 
an  attempt  in  an  age  when  the  judge,  too 
often,  would  have  condemned  himself  in  the 
criminal,  could  hardly  have  been  anything 
but  a  tragical  farce. 

Any  notice  of  the  effect  of  Latimer’s  the¬ 

1  See  Somerset’s  Proclamation  given  in  Strype’s 
Memorials,  Vol.  ii.,  Part  2,  and  the  various  Proc¬ 
lamations  regulating  trade  ;  also,  Act  against  Usury 
5  and  6,  Edward  VI.,  c.  20,  and  the  Orders  of  Council 
regarding  prices. 

2  See  Eroude,  History  of  England,  Vol.  v.,  pp.  165- 

207  for  a  vivid  account  of  the  rebellion. 


ology  upon  his  social  teaching  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  and  to  the  blot  on  the 
faith  of  the  time — intolerance.  As  regards 
the  latter  he  was  rather  better  than  worse 
than  his  generation.  No  theological  sub¬ 
tleties  ever  persuaded  him  to  narrow  the 
mercy  of  God  beyond  the  definite  Bible 
limits ;  with  Latimer  always  “  whosoever  re¬ 
pented  should  be  saved !  ”  He  did  not  even 
except  that  mysterious  offense  for  which 
there  is  said  to  be  no  pardon  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  world  to  come.  A  misera¬ 
ble  man  came  to  him  once,  in  an  agony  of 
despair  because  he  “  had  committed  the  un¬ 
pardonable  sin.”  He  quoted  the  familiar 
sentence.  Latimer’s  answer  was  certainly 
ingenious.  “  I  said  unto  him  that  it  was  a 
vehement  manner  of  speaking  in  Scripture, 
‘  Yet,’ quoth  I,  ‘  this  is  not  spoken  univer¬ 
sally,  nor  it  is  not  meant  that  God  doth 
never  forgive  it,  but  it  is  commonly  called 
irremissible,  unforgivable,  because  God  doth 
seldom  forgive  it.  But  there  is  no  sin  so 
great  but  God  may  forgive  it  to  the  repent¬ 
ant  heart,  though  in  words  it  sound  that  it 
shall  never  be  forgiven  !’  ’3  A  similar  spirit 
animates  his  references  to  the  future  of  the 
dead  generations,  and  his  hope  that  God 
may  have  his  own  children  even  among 
Turks  and  heathen.  The  door  which  he 
opens  is  of  the  narrowest,  but  he  stands 
sturdily  in  the  chink,  Bible  in  hand,  defying 
the  whole  body  of  divinity.  But  the  Bible 
itself  seemed  to  condemn  heretics,  and  here 
Latimer  laid  down  his  arms.  The  very  sin¬ 
cerity  and  intensity  of  his  faith  sharpened 
his  abhorrence  of  those  who  would  lead  souls 
to  destruction. 

Toleration  is  the  offspring  either  of  indif¬ 
ference  or  of  the  broadest  comprehension. 
The  sixteenth  century  was  not  an  age  of 
comprehension,  and  Latimer  was  solemnly, 
desperately  in  earnest !  He  preached  at  the 
execution  of  Forest.4  Previously  he  wrote 

3  Sermons,  p.  267. 

■*  Forest  was  burnt  for  denying  the  king’s  suprem 
aey.  He  was  slung  over  the  flames  in  a  kind  of  cra¬ 
dle  of  chains,  and  thus  slowly  roasted.  He  died  very 
nobly.  See  Froude’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  iii., 
p.  274  ;  Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  i., 
p.  574  ;  Lingard’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  vi.,  p.  210; 
Holinshed,  Vol.  ii„  p.  945. 
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to  Cromwell,  and  the  letter  remains.  It  af¬ 
fords  us  a  glimpse  of  his  feelings.  “It  is 
to  be  feared,”  he  says,  after  asking  to  have 
his  pulpit  erected  near  Forest,  so  that  he 
might,  if  possible,  even  at  the  last  moment, 
convert  the  priest,  “  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  instilled  into  him,  that  though  he  had 
persevered  in  his  abjuration,  yet  he  should 
have  suffered  afterwards  .  .  .  and  so 

by  that  occasion  he  might  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  refuse  his  abjuration.  If  he  would 
yet  with  heart  return  to  his  abjuration,  I 
would  wish  his  pardon ;  such  is  my  foolish¬ 
ness.”1  Hall  says  that  Latimer  made  “many 
and  godly  exhortations  ”  to  Forest ;  Latimer 
himself  has  left  no  record  of  his  emotions  at 
the  final  scene.  We  know,  however,  that 
eleven  years  later  he  was  one  of  Joan 
Boacher’s  judges,  and  he  speaks  with  con¬ 
temptuous  indifference  of  the  fate  of  the  un¬ 
happy  Anabaptists.  All  we  can  safely  say 
is  that  his  intolerance  was  the  graft  of  a 
hard  age  and  a  hard  theology  on  a  kindly 
nature,  a  foreign  weed  which  did  not  suit 
the  plant.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  reverence  for  law  this  doctrine  pushes 
into  absurdity.  No  extremity  of  wrong  or 
suffering  justifies  resistance  ;  a  man  ought 
to  starve  or  to  see  his  wife  and  children 
starve  rather  than  rebel.  The  details  are 
elaborated  with  scholastic  ingenuity ;  not 
only  must  subjects  obey  their  sovereign,  ser¬ 
vants  must  obey  their  masters,  children 
their  parents,  wives  their  husbands.  The 
preachers  of  the  period  wax  mournfully  elo¬ 
quent  on  this  latter  branch  of  the  subject, 
some  of  them  speaking  with  an  indignant 
pathos  which  suggests  personal  griefs.  The 
intolerance  which  sent  religious  opponents 
to  the  stake  is  conspicuous  in  all  the  re¬ 
former’s  social  theories.  There  is  absolutely 
no  allowance  made  for  exceptions  of  any 
kind.  Souls  have  no  rights  as  individuals  ; 
they  only  escape  the  obligation  of  obedience 
to  man  when  it  conflicts  with  obedience  to 
God.  Virtually  the  English  church  said  to  all 
social  victims,  “You  are  unbearably  op¬ 
pressed,  therefore— submit  1” 

The  position  is  almost  ludicrously  false  ; 


1  Remains,  p.  392. 


yet  Latimer’s  simple  faith  redeems  it  from 
meanness.  He  believed  in  direct,  visible 
answer  to  prayer.  “  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 
all  the. earth  do  right?  ”  said  the  sixteenth- 
century  theologian,  and  unconsciously  he  ex¬ 
pected  Him  to  do  right,  after  the  manner  of 
men.  Latimer  told  the  wronged  to  submit, 
but  to  appeal  to  God,  sure  that  he  would  not 
be  deaf  to  the  comfortless  troubles  of  the 
needy  or  the  deep  sighing  of  the  poor.  Even 
here,  however,  the  preacher’s  strong  common 
sense  makes  a  stand,  for  he  advises  them  to 
do  all  they  can  with  the  civil  authorities 
first. 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  flaws 
in  Latimer’s  social  logic.  If  his  teaching 
has  grave  errors,  it  has  immense  merits.  His 
theology  must  bear  much  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  his  faults ;  but  it  was,  also,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  his  virtues.  More  than  any  other 
man,  he  showed  that  the  new  faith,  instead 
of  excusing  its  followers  from  righteousness 
and  self-denial,  made  them  imperative ;  he 
justified  the  Protestant  religion  to  the  con¬ 
science  of  England.  He  appealed  always  to 
the  highest  in  men’s  souls ;  counting  worldly 
honor  or  riches,  or  life  itself,  as  unessential 
things ;  there  was  but  one  thing  needful — to 
fear  God  and  to  keep  His  commandments. 
He  taught  the  young  men  who  were  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  England  of  Elizabeth  to  live  clean, 
honest,  dutiful  lives ;  he  showed  them  the 
real  stature  of  a  man.  He  was  hard,  nar¬ 
row,  intolerant,  lacking  in  all  modern  graces ; 
but  he  was  true,  strong,  loving  and  fearless. 
Often  his  straightforward  sense  of  right 
taught  him  wisdom.  His  exposures  of  the 
glaring  profligacy  and  avarice  of  the  clergy 
show  that  he  realized  how  much  the  moral¬ 
ity  was  suffering  from  the  contrast  between 
its  teachers’  preaching  and  practice.  There 
is  sound  political  sense  as  well  as  sound 
morality  in  some  passages  from  the  famous 
“  Sermon  of  the  Plow.” 

“But  now  for  the  fault  of  unpreaching 
prelates,  methinks  I  could  guess  what  might 
be  said  for  excusing  of  them.  They  are  so 
troubled  with  lordly  living,  they  be  so  placed 


in  palaces . so  burdened  with  ambas- 

sages . that  they  can  not  attend  to  it. 


They  are  otherwise  occupied,  some  in  the 
king’s  matters,  some  are  ambassadors,  some 
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of  the  privy  council,  some  to  furnish  the 
court,  some  are  lords  of  Parliament,  and 
some  comptrollers  of  the  mints.  Well,  -well, 
is  this  their  duty?  Is  this  their,  office? 

...  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  the  saying  is 
that  since  priests  have  become  minters, 
money  hath  become  worse  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore.  And  they  say  that  the  evil  ness  of  the 
money  hath  made  all  things  dearer.  And 
in  this  behalf  I  must  speak  to  England. 
Hear,  my  country,  England,  ....  is  there 
never  a  nobleman  to  be  lord-president  but  it 
must  be  a  prelate?  Is  there  never  a  wise 
man  in  the  realm  to  be  comptroller  of  the 
mint?  I  speak  it  to  your  shame !  ”  1 

Latimer  used  his  place  as  king’s  preacher 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  multitude  of 
wronged  and  friendless  people  who  continu¬ 
ally  resorted  to  him.  The  modern  reader 
of  his  sermons  is  tempted  to  smile  when  he 
observes  the  preacher  stopping  short  in  his 
argument  to  tell  the  story  of  a  poor  gentle¬ 
woman  defrauded  by  powerful  neighbors,  or 
of  a  yeoman  unable  to  obtain  justice  ;  but 
the  listeners  felt  no  incongruity  unless  in 
the  fact  of  a  priest’s  begging  for  any  one 
save  himself.  There  is  a  fine  passage  in  the 
last  sermon  before  King  Edward,  where 
Latimer  implores  the  king  to  pay  the  just 
wages  of  his  workmen. 

But  besides  all  the  special  teaching  of  the 
hour  the  sermons  abound  in  teaching  which, 
having  its  root  in  the  everlasting  needs  and 
temptations  of  the  soul,  is  as  applicable  to¬ 
day  as  when  they  were  spoken.  Latimer’s 
philosophy  of  life  is  pre-eminently  healthy  ; 
we  find  no  trace  of  Bradford’s  morbid  self- 
analysis,  indeed,  very  little  analysis  at  all ; 
his  remedy  for  temptation  is  always  action 
rather  than  reflection.  One  of  the  manliest 
of  the  sermons  has  for  its  subject  Restitu¬ 
tion.  It  is  instructive  to  contrast  this  with 
Bradford’s  Sermon  on  Repentance,  and  to 
notice  how  much  less  stress  Latimer  lays  on 
emotion,  how  much  more  on  practical,  per¬ 
severing  action.  Latimer’s  repentant  sinner 
always  does  something.  He  spends  no  time 

l  Sermons,  pp.  66-68. 


digging  in  his  moral  nature  for  the  source 
of  his  feeling ;  he  goes  to  work  at  once,  re¬ 
pairing  as  well  as  he  can  the  consequences 
of  his  sin.  “  Restitution  !  ”  cries  the  sturdy 
old  yeoman,  “  make  restitution,  or  you  shall 
cough  in  hell  else !  ”  This  was  the  rough 
hewn  vigor  that  England  needed,  and  it  was 
here  the  preacher  did  his  best  work.  But 
the  end  of  it  all  was  approaching.  Edward 
died,  Mary  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  the 
Catholic  party  tried  to  wash  away  the  re¬ 
proach  of  the  heresy  of  the  kingdom  in 
blood.  Latimer  himself  counted  it  his  ex¬ 
ceeding  privilege  that  he  was  able  to  give 
his  life  for  the  truth.  The  story  is  familiar ; 
I  need  not  recall  Fox’s  picture  of  the  two 
martyrs  led  through  the  Oxford  gate  in  the 
serene  beauty  of  the  autumn  morning,  Rid¬ 
ley  wearing  a  “  fair  black  gown  ”  and  velvet 
cap,  Latimer  hobbling  after,  grotesquely  clad 
in  his  worn  Bristol  frieze  over  a  long  white 
shroud.  The  executioner  laid  a  lighted  fagot 
at  Ridley’s  feet,  and  Latimer  looking  over  to 
him  cried:  “Be  of  good  comfort,  Master 
Ridley,  and  play  the  man ;  we  shall  this 
day  light  such  a  candle  by  God's  grace  in 
England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out !  ’ 
Then,  “the  fire  being  given  them,”  the 
bystanders  heard  Latimer  praying,  and  al¬ 
most  instantly  the  merciful  gunpowder  ex¬ 
ploded  and  silenced  the  bravest  voice  in 
England  forever. 

His  death  rounded  and  completed  his  life. 
His  mistakes  as  a  reformer  bore  their  own 
fatal  fruit,  furnishing  one  more  of  the  host 
of  examples  showing  that  no  honesty  and 
no  piety  can  do  the  work  of  knowledge ; 
but  his  virtues  also  bore  fruit;  his  unswerv¬ 
ing  loyalty  to  duty  as  he  saw  duty  moved 
what  was  best  in  the  English  heart. 

Though  love  repine  and  reason  chafe, 

There  comes  a  voice  without  reply, 

’Tis  man’s  perdition  to  he  safe 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die. 

Latimer’s  life  helped  his  own  generation, 
his  death  has  helped  all  earnest  souls. 

Octave  Thanet. 


A  BURIED  HOPE. 


Silent  and  sombre  all  1 

The  pale  cold  stars  peer  trembling  through  the  gloom, 
Into  the  stillness  of  the  lonely  room, 

And  fade  in  ghostly  glimmer  on  the  wall. 

Beside  the  waning  fire, 

Gazing  into  the  embers’  fitful  glow, 

Where  phantom  shapes  flit  weirdly  to  and  fro, 

I  sit  alone ;  and  musing  I  aspire 

Beyond  the  jealous  cloud 
Which  holds  the  limits  of  our  mortal  ken, 

And  daunts  us  with  its  warning  shadow,  when 
In  fancied  strength  our  human  hearts  are  proud. 

Fond  hopes  with  memories  twine, 

And  doubts  with  patient  trust ;  each  wayward  thought 
Speeds,  pilgrim-like,  with  all  Love’s  treasures  fraught, 
To  linger  near  one  sweet  and  hallowed  shrine. 

And  through  the  silent  night 
I  hear  the  rustle  of  their  parting  wings, 

And  dream  that  each  returning  wanderer  brings 
A  purer  lustre  from  those  realms  of  light ! 

Alone  —  yet  not  alone! 

Though  one  proud  heart-throb  must  be  silent  now, 

And  Grief’s  sign-manual  marks  the  thoughtful  brow, 
There  still  is  something  I  can  call  my  own. 

I  dreamed  a  happy  dream, 

And  thought  that  it  was  life  ;  —  my  heart  grew  strong 
To  do  high  battle  with  the  hosts  of  wrong, 

And  press  where’er  your  starry  robe  might  gleam. 

And  for  your  own  sweet  sake, 

To  whom  the  crown  of  all  my  love  was  given, 

I  could  have  bravely  borne,  or  proudly  striven, 

Till  patient  faith  might  her  true  guerdon  take. 

But  as  I  sit  to-night 

And  watch  the  dying  embers  flicker  low, 

My  heart  grows  heavy  with  its  weight  of  woe, 

And  life  and  love  seem  ’reft  of  all  their  light. 

Ah  !  seldom  here  on  earth, 

Until  a  blight  has  fallen  on  the  flowers, 

Know  we  the  love  that  has  perchance  been  ours, — 

Ours  in  its  truth  and  tenderness  and  worth. 

6  • 
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Careless  we  pass  it  by, 

Until  the  fruit  has  ripened  to  decay, 

And  withers  in  our  eager  grasp  away, 

When,  all  too  late,  Love’s  ardor  lights  the  eye. 

Yet  wherefore  should  I  weep  ? 

Since  unto  me  a  holy  love  is  given, 

To  guide  my  footsteps  to  that  blissful  heaven 
Where  all  who  love  shall  Love’s  full  harvest  reap. 

God’s  blessing  on  you,  Sweet! 

Though  you  be  never  mine  by  earthly  tie, 

Yet  may  your  faith,  your  truth,  your  purity 
Shine  on  me  still  and  guide  my  wayward  feet. 

So,  when  the  strife  is  striven, 

The  stern  fight  fought,  the  life-long  battle  won. 

Earth’s  troubles  past,  her  cares  and  duties  done, 

God’s  arms  may  clasp  us  both  in  His  own  heaven. 

Barton  Grey. 
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ANOTHER  SARDINE-BOX. 

There  are  two  things  which  are  very  good 
for  a  wayside  lunch,  and  they  are  sardines 
and  crackers.  This  is  a  fact  known  not 
only  to  the  stage-driver  but  also  to  the  mule- 
whacker,  the  miner,  the  surveyor,  the  pil¬ 
grim,  and  to  every  man  who  travels  through 
this  land,  and  they  are  provisioned  accord¬ 
ingly.  They  eat  this  lunch  on  the  dusty 
highway  and  by  the  mountain  stream,  on 
the  sierras  and  by  the  sea,  wherever  hun¬ 
ger  overtakes  them.  They  eat  the  crackers 
and  nothing  remains,  not  even  a  crumb ; 
they  eat  the  sardines  and  leave  the  box  for 
the  coyote  to  nose  over  and  lick,  and  for  the 
papoose  to  play  with. 

They  are  everywhere,  those  sardine-boxes, 
and  when  the  romantic  explorer  comes  to  a 
jewel  of  a  valley  which  he  fancies  that  the 
eye  of  the  white  man  has  never  seen,  and 
in  his  rapture  exclaims,  “  This  is  a  ne\y 
spot!  I  have  discovered  it!  I  shall  name 
it !  ”  his  foot  rattles  against  something,  and 
lo !  an  empty  sardine-box  ! 


Yes,  they  are  everywhere,  and  in  all  of 
our  discovery  we  have  never  unearthed  a 
more  omnipresent  memento  of  a  peculiar 
people  than  this.  In  future  ages  should 
some  inhabitant  of  another  continent  come 
over  here  to  mouse  around  among  the  ruins 
of  our  departed  greatness,  and  should  he 
ask  himself  upon  what  meat  did  this  Ameri¬ 
can  people  feed  that  they  grew  so  great,  he 
would  give  himself  answer,  short,  quick, 
and  decisive, —  “  Sardines !  ” 

I  have  traveled  like  an  Ishmaelite,  but  I 
have  never  yet  gone  beyond  these  tomb¬ 
stones  to  departed  appetites.  And  now, 
when  I  come  to  the  cinders  of  a  camp-fire 
in  some  distant  recess  of  the  mountains,  I 
examine  the  traces  left,  and  if  there  is  the 
print  of  a  moccasin  and  a  deer’s  rib  closely 
gnawed,  I  know  that  Indians  have  been  there ; 
if  the  track  of  an  unshod  pony  and  a  bit  of 
sheep-pelt,  it  was  a  Mexican  ;  but  if  there 
remain  a  sardine-box,  I  know  it  was  a  fel¬ 
low-citizen,  and  my  heart  leaps  within  my 
bosom. 
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THE  ACORN-BEARING  PINE. 

The  providence  of  animals  and  birds,  how 
ingenious  are  its  methods !  In  a  forest  of 
mingled  pine  and  oak  the  soft  bark  of  some 
of  the  older  pines  had  been  honey-combed 
with  myriads  of  cells  by  the  woodpecker’s 
bill.  Fitting  snugly  into  each  of  these  was 
an  acorn,  for  whose  size  and  shape  the 
cavity  seemed  to  have  been  specially 
adapted.  The  broad  end  of  the  nut  was  out¬ 
ward,  while  the  apex  was  thrust  inward  to 
follow  with  its  sharp  point  the  deepest 
puncture  of  the  bird’s  bill.  Thus  garnished, 
the  tree’s  tall  shaft  was  mottled  with  the 
eyes  of  the  acorn’s  bases,  where  once  they 
had  grown  to  their  cups,  and  it  seemed  a 
very  column  of  plenty,  from  whose  stores 
the  denizens  of  these  tree-tops  might  feed 
a  life-time  through.  What  were  they,  these 
ingenious  providers,  which  had  saved  the 
acorns  from  the  appetite  of  the  bears  and 
the  damp-rot  of  the  ground,  and  had  adopted 
the  woodpecker’s  deserted  shafts  to  make  a 
store-house,  high  and  dry  for  their  plunder  ? 
Whether  the  birds  or  the  squirrels,  let  the 
naturalist  tell. 

THE  LASSO. 

On  a  Suuday  afternoon  five  Mexican  chil¬ 
dren  were  playing,  not  as  we  used  to,  with 
marbles,  peg-tops,  etc.,  but  mimicking  the 
business  of  their  father,  by  lassoing  a  calf. 
All  but  the  youngest,  who  was  a  mere  tod¬ 
dler  yet,  and,  being  a  girl,  could  not  prop¬ 
erly  be  expected  to  do  more  than  to  dis¬ 
tribute  tiny  applause  among  her  big 
brothers,  the  most  important  of  whom  was 
about  ten  years  old. 

All  that  Sunday  afternoon  they  lassoed 
that  poor  calf.  First  one,  with  a  swoop  and 
a  run  and  a  yell,  would  drop  the  rope 
around  his  neck  and  garrote  him ;  then 
another  would  catch  the  quick  moment  when 
his  hoof  was  in  the  air,  and,  drawing  the 
noose  tight  around  his  leg,  would  trip  him ; 
while  a  third  threw  the  fatal  circle  around 
him  bodily  and  entangled  him. 

Then,  having  lassoed  him  sufficiently,  they 
rode  him.  The  bravest  boy  among  them 
lashed  his  father’s  big  jingling  spurs  to  his 
bare  heels,  jauntily  stepped  astride  of  the 
clumsy  beast,  took  up  the  raw-hide  thong 


which  went  once  around  his  nose  for  a 
bridle,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  valley 
with  all  the  grace  and  courtesy  of  a  tilter 
at  a  tournament.  Returning,  he  caught  up 
his  tiny  sister  before  him,  and  away  she 
went  like  an  infantile  Europa  the  Second. 

By  ones  and  twos  they  rode  the  beast  till 
his  breath  was  gone  and  his  spirit  was 
broken.  Being  lectured  for  their  cruelty 
they  assured  us  that  the  calf  was  theirs; 
and  in  proof  thereof  they  pointed  to  their 
mark,  which  was  a  docked  tail.  The  donkey 
also  belonged  to  them,  and  in  this  testimony 
they  had  cropped  an  ear  off  close  tohis  skull. 
In  fact,  every  one  of  the  domestic  pets  had 
been  a  loser  by  their  whimsical  methods  of 
branding,  and  there  was  hardly  an  unblem¬ 
ished  animal  among  them.  In  this  manner 
the  youngsters  are  fitting  themselves  for  the 
possession  of  the  herds  of  stock  to  be  theii-s 
some  day,  when  they  will  go  out  to  lasso 
and  brand  horses  instead  of  calves. 

As  an  instrument  of  capture  the  rope  is 
almost  universal  in  this  land.  With  a  loop 
of  cord  a  Spanish  boy  will  pick  up  a  rabbit 
as  he  runs,  a  gopher  as  he  peers  from  the 
mouth  of  his  burrow,  or  a  snake  from  his 
coil;  and  with  a  heavier  rope  the  assassin 
plucks  his  victim  from  his  steed,  the  vnquero, 
or  herder,  catches  his  cattle  for  branding, 
the  butcher  drags  his  half -wild  steer  to  the 
shambles,  and  the  teamster  brings  his  mules 
to  harness. 

It  is  an  exhilarating  sight  to  see  a  lasso 
adroitly  thrown.  The  rope  cuts  the  air  so 
swiftly  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  it  in 
its  course.  You  see  scarcely  more  than  the 
cause  and  the  effect ;  the  noose  leaves  the 
rider’s  hand,  his  horse  braces  himself  to 
await  the  shock  which  will  come  to  the  pom¬ 
mel  of  the  saddle,  to  which  the  rope  is  at¬ 
tached,  and  then  the  grappled  victim  is 
checked,  in  the  height  of  a  leap,  perhaps, 
and  falls.  In  this  way  the  wildest  animals, 
even  the  bears,  are  taken,  and  being  ensnared 
from  two  sides  at  once,  are  held  at  bay  be¬ 
tween  two  captors,  each  lasso  acting  as  a  guy 
rope  to  govern  the  beast.  If  the  prey  be 
a  horse,  however,  and  one  experienced  in 
this  manner’of  seizure,  he  does  not  wait 
to  be  throttled  and  thrown,  but  once  feeling 
the  bite  of  the  cord  around  his  neck,  he  sur- 
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renders  and  follows  his  master  as  quietly  as 
a  dog.  For  experience  lias  taught  him  that 
the  grip  of  death  is  not  surer  than  the  grip 
of  the  lasso. 

INTO  THE  DESEItT. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains  we  stopped  and  turned  one  long, 
wistful  glance  oyer  the  fair  farms  and  green 
yineyards  that  we  were  leaving.  There  we 
had  eaten  the  roasting-ear,  the  squash,  and 
the  potato  at  dinner ;  there  we  had  sipped 
the  sweet  heart  of  the  water-melon,  white 
core  and  crimson ;  there  we  had  broken  the 
thick  and  brittle  rind  of  the  orange ;  and 
there  we  had  looked  our  last  upon  the  wine 
when  it  was  red.  (It  was  white  wine,  but 
no  matter ;  it  is  not  well  to  let  a  trivial 
fact  interfere  with  an  impressive  quotation.) 
Ah,  mea  culpa ,  we  cry,  what  bibbers  we  have 
been  in  this  land  of  the  grape  ;  but  then  we 
have  not  yet  so  far  sold  ourselves  to  the 
false  Bacchus  who  rules  our  day  as  to 
drink  western  whisky. 

Before  us,  reaching  far  and  far  into  the 
east,  was  the  great  Mojave  Desert.  The 
hot  wind  from  its  sands  came  up  to  meet  us, 
stifling  and  oppressing  us.  In  the  distance 
the  horizon  was  hazy  and  indistinct.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  plain  flickered  and  leaped 
and  wavered  as  on  the  surface  of  heated 
steel.  Here  and  there  low  hills  or  buttes 
disturbed  the  level,  but  they  were  bald,  and 
in  their  barrenness  shone  yellow  as  heaps 
of  wheat.  The  white  stones  paving  the 
empty  ditch  of  the  winter  wash  gleamed 
sepulchrally,  like  the  skeleton  of  some  old 
river-god  dead  with  the  dry  heat ;  and  the 
lake-beds  were  so  many  fields  of  dry  and 
dusty  alkaline  deposit,  for  their  tributary 
rivers  sink  in  summer  time  as  they  leave 
the  mountains,  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
myriad  mouths  of  the  sand. 

It  never  rains  in  the  desert,  so  the  people 
had  said,  and,  indeed,  to  all  appearance  the 
ground  had  not  been  moistened  since  the 
waters  of  its  primeval  sea  subsided.  Yet 
in  spite  of  prophecy  and  appearance  it  did 
rain  that  self-same  afternoo^.  A  storm- 
cloud,  dense  and  black,  gathered  in  the  sky. 
A  rumble  of  thunder  startled  us  with  its 
unfamiliar  sound.  Then  flashes  of  lightning 


played  across  the  sky,  as  if  they  were  signals 
sent  to  warn  us,  but  we  wagged  our  heads 
upward  and  said,  “  It  never  rains  on  the 
desert.”  And  the  jack-rabbit,  the  cotton¬ 
tail,  and  the  rattlesnake,  old-time  denizens 
of  this  country,  were  seemingly  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  they  reclined  at  ease  under  the 
sheltering  sage-brush  until  the  first  drops 
fell,  when,  in  great  astonishment  and  dis¬ 
may,  the  jack  furled  his  ears  and  started  for 
home  on  the  dead  run,  the  snake  crept  into 
his  hole,  and  the  cotton-tail  slouched  aw'ay 
with  his  rear  plumage  all  drooping  and 
moist. 

How  large  the  drops  were,  and  how  de¬ 
lightful  they  seemed !  Each  -was  like  a 
liquid  snow-flake,  and  it  was  delicious  to 
feel  them  come  and  break  against  our  sun¬ 
burnt  faces,  which,  barring  an  occasional 
ablution  by  hand,  had  been  washed  with 
nothing  heavier  than  the  mist  and  the  dew 
through  months  of  travel  in  a  rainless  coun¬ 
try.  We  almost  leaped  to  catch  them  ;  we 
felt  with  delight  the  drops  trickle  down  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  into  the  boot-leg;  we 
fairly  basked  in  this  rain  on  the  desert, 
which  our  scientific  man  noted  in  his  book 
as  a  meteorological  phenomenon,  resulting  in 
so  many  inches  of  rain-fall  at  such  a  time 
and  place,  but  which  the  others  recorded  in 
their  memories,  the  best  of  diaries,  as  better 
than  a  Turkish  bath  or  a  dash  in  the  break¬ 
ers. 

The  desert  has  its  people,  but  only  the 
lonesome  keepers  of  the  stage  stations,  who 
have  digged  deep  for  water  for  horse  and 
man  that  travel  this  way,  and  sell  it  by  the 
gallon  and  the  drink.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  spots  in  the  world  where  water  has  be¬ 
come  an  article  of  commerce,  and  the  words 
“  Free  as  water”  have  lost  their  significance. 
The  desert  has  its  shrubbery,  but  it  is  not 
of  the  willow  and  the  rose ;  it  is  of  sage. 
The  desert  has  its  forests,  but  not  of  the 
aspen  and  cottonwood  ;  they  are  of  the  cac¬ 
tus,  the  giant  cactus,  and  the  yucca  tree, 
whose  distorted  boughs  are  clothed  with 
spines  thick  as  a  porcupine’s  quills. 

Down  one  of  these  forests,  in  and  out 
among  the  clusters,  the  trail  wandered  on  and 
on.  Crooked  and  misshapen,  the  branches 
grew,  without  system  or  order,  toward  the 
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horizon,  the  sky,  or  the  ground,  it  seemed 
to  matter  not  which.  This  was  the  very 
madness  of  arborescence,  and  if  ever  trees 
were  inhabited  by  dryads,  or  oaks  by  hama¬ 
dryads,  then  was  each  of  these  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  tricky  gnome,  who,  retiring  into 
its  heart  by  day,  allowed  its  spirit  to  give 
weird  and  grotesque  expression  to  its  form 
by  night.  In  the  white  and  spectral  moon¬ 
light  they  peered  at  us  as  we  passed  ;  they 
knelt  before  us  in  supplication  in  a  dumb 
prayer  for  rescue  from  this  bondage  ;  they 
grovelled  in  reverence  and  they  struck  in 
anger ;  and  they  spread  their  hands  in  ben¬ 
ediction  and  uplifted  them  in  impreca¬ 
tion. 

BEE-RANCHING. 

This  is  a  famous  country  for  bees  and  the 
making  of  honey,  and  at  many  a  breakfast- 
table  in  distant  Europe  to-day  the  waffle  is 
spread  with  sweets  that  have  been  filched 
from  the  hearts  of  a  thousand  California 
flowers.  In  the  mouth  of  almost  every 
canon  there  is  a  bee-ranch  or  apiary,  whose 
owner  grows  indolent  and  prosperous  from 
the  labors  of  his  industrious  subjects.  Here 
there  are  no  long  winters  with  dearth  of 
flowers,  through  which  the  patient  workers 
must  be  nursed  and  fed  in  order  that  they 
may  live  until  the  opening  of  the  next  field- 
season. 

These  bee-ranches  are  models  of  neatness 
and  domestic  comfort,  and  the  profession  of 
bee-keeping  is  rapidly  becoming  *popular 
among  persons  of  little  physical  strength  or 
small  financial  capital,  or  both ;  such  as 
maiden  ladies,  broken-down  ministers,  bach¬ 
elor  students,  and  those  dilettante  farmers 
who  fancy  that  the  royal  road  to  bucolic 
happiness  lies  through  the  flowery  beds  of  a 
bee-pasture.  Their  expenses  are  as  light  as 
those  of  a  hermit  in  his  cave,  and  what 
stores  of  honey  are  laid  up  are  so  much  cle^- 
gain,  as  the  bees  board  themselves  while 
they  work,  and  work  unceasingly  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  winter  which  never  comes. 
When  the  hive  is  full  the  cakes  of  comb  are 
removed,  the  liquid  is  strained  from  the 
cells,  and  the  empty  cups  are  replaced,  to  be 
filled  again  and  again.  This  economical 
process  prevents  a  waste  of  labor  and  time 


in  the  gathering  of  wax  and  the  building  of 
new  bins  in  the  storehouse. 

Walking  out  in  the  morning  in  the  green 
brushwood  of  these  canons  you  hear  a  loud 
and  continuous  buzzing  of  wings,  and,  al¬ 
though  there  may  not  be  a  flower  in  sight,  it 
is  as  ceaseless  and  strong  as  in  a  buckwheat 
patch  or  clover  field  at  home.  This  hum¬ 
ming  of  bees  is  nature’s  tenor  voice,  as  the 
roaring  of  water  is  her  bass.  There  is  a 
cure  for  homesickness  in  the  bees’  mono¬ 
tone,  even  though  the  authors  thereof  be 
perfectly  wild,  as,  indeed,  many  of  these  are. 
In  such  a  country  you  cannot  feel  utterly 
lonesome  and  lost. 

A  NEW  SETTLER. 

Farther  up  the  canon  its  rock-w'alls  di¬ 
verged  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  and  upon 
the  fertile  ground  of  the  coigne  of  vantage 
thus  formed  a  squatter  had  established  him¬ 
self.  The  first  indication  of  human  habita¬ 
tion  here  was  a  child’s  play-house,  with  all 
of  its  toys  and  trinkets.  Very  remarkable, 
we  thought.  We  did  not  know  that  the 
bears  and  the  children  ever  lived  so  close 
together  except  in  the  story-books.  But 
here  they  were,  a  whole  brood  of  infants, 
and  the  mother  was  at  w'ork  getting  dinner 
and  the  father  was  building  a  house,  so  that, 
between  the  two,  the  youngsters  were  left  to 
shift  for  themselves.  I  ’ll  warrant  it  would 
be  hard  to  scare  these  fellow's  with  bear 
stories,  for  they  played  with  their  father’s 
rifle  as  if  it  was  a  cane,  and  fairly  smiled 
with  interest  when  he  told  how  the  grizzlies 
sometimes  came  down  from  the  bluffs  of  an 
afternoon  and  snuffed  around  the  garden 
fence,  wondering  what  was  inside,  but  too 
lazy  to  climb  over  and  see. 

In  this  den  of  wild  animals  this  recluse 
had  fenced  a  garden-spot,  planted  some  pota¬ 
toes  and  corn,  herded  his  cow's,  and  taken 
up  his  abode.  He  was  an  intelligent  man, 
who  took  a  weekly  newspaper,  and,  w'hat  is 
more  remarkable  in  these  distant  regions, 
he  managed  to  get  it.  •  He  was  a  courteous 
man,  who  seemed  glad  to  answer  our  ques¬ 
tions,  and,  if  the  offering  were  not  too  hum¬ 
ble,  to  give  us  a  glass  of  milk,  fresh  and 
cool  from  the  spring-house.  It  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  too  humble. 
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Who  he  was,  we  do  not  know.  He  may 
have  been  a  poet  who  loved  solitude,  a 
philosopher  who  wanted  room  for  his  medi¬ 
tations,  a  hunter  with  the  blood  of  Nimrod 
in  his  veins,  a  Fenian  exiled  for  his  conspira¬ 
cies,  or  an  outlaw  hunted  by  justice.  Who¬ 
ever  he  was,  we  were  glad  to  shake  his  hand 
when  we  left  him,  and  fervently  wished  him 
good  luck. 

WASHING  DAY. 

To  such  depths  of  degradation  had  I  come 
at  last  that  I  must  wash  my  own  clothes,  and, 
like  Mr.  Mantalini,  I  thought  it  a  demnition 
grind  indeed.  Had  I  been  as  fastidious  as 
some  people  are,  they  might  have  gone  un¬ 
washed  till  the  summer’s  end  for  all  of  me 
and  my  drudgery,  but  my  baser  nature  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  I  went  forth  laden  like  a  slop¬ 
shop  peddler,  to  wash  my  clothes.  Over  the 
valley  and  half-way  up  the  hill  was  a  pool  of 
warm  mineral  water  which  was  better  than 
concentrated  lye  for  this  purpose,  so  they 
said.  By  its  side  there  sat  an  Indian,  sol¬ 
emn  and  alone,  probably  come  here  on  a 
mission  like  mine,  and  contemplating,  with 
timorous  hesitation  the  event  of  his  annual 
clean  shirt.  He  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 
He  saw  the  burden  I  bore,  realized  my  in¬ 
tentions,  noticed  my  hands,  the  cut  of  my 
whiskers,  and  other  such  items  of  appear¬ 
ance,  and  almost  laughed  outright.  Well, 
what  of  it? 


To  say  that  I  was  nettled  by  his  mirth  and 
evident  enjoyment  is  to  put  it  very  mildly. 
I  could  have  slain  him  forthwith  had  I  not 
feared  remonstrance  on  his  part.  As  it  was  I 
could  only  take  revenge,  which  proved  to  be 
ample  and  sweet,  by  teaching  him  a  lesson  in 
the  useful  art  of  washing.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  I  dipped  the  first  garment 
into  the  water  he  became  interested.  When 
I  drew  it  out  and  slathered  it  around  upon 
the  rock  which  was  my  wash-board,  and  plas¬ 
tered  it  with  soap,  which  I  rubbed  in  with 
my  knuckles,  just  as  I  had  seen  my  wi — I 
beg  her  pardon — my  washer-woman  do,  he 
smiled,  not  in  derision,  but  in  delight.  Then 
I  mangled  the  cloth,  tortured  it,  twisted  it, 
and  wasted  the  better  part  of  my  strength 
on  it.  After  a  time  of  exertion,  emerging 
from  a  sea  of  lather  and  suds,  I  gave  the 
cleansed  garment  a  pull  through  the  fresh 
water  to  rinse  it,  and,  with  many  a  dexterous 
twirl  of  hand  over  fist,  I  wrung  it  dry.  Hold¬ 
ing  it  up  before  his  eyes,  I  shook  the  folds 
of  flannel  to  the  breeze,  and  lo,  they  were  as 
blue  as  the  depths  of  Heaven  at  mid-day. 
Then  the  stoic  savage  could  no  longer  con¬ 
tain  his  admiration  within  himself,  and  he 
cried  in  his  confusion  of  tongues,  “  You  sale 
munclio !  ”  Which  polyglot  compliment 
may  be  translated  to  mean,  “  You ’ve  washed 
before  1  Like  as  not  your  wife  takes  in  wash¬ 
ing  for  a  living  !  ” 


F.  De  Y.  Carpenter. 


THE  STILL 


HOUR. 


A  LITTLE  WHILE. 

What  is  this  that  He  saith  ? 

“  It  is  but  a  little  while,” 

And  trouble  and  pain  and  death 
Shall  vanish  before  His  smile. 

“  A  little  while,”  and  the  load 
Shall  drop  at  the  pilgrim’s  feet, 
Where  the  steep  and  thorny  road 
Doth  merge  in  the  golden  street. 

But  what  is  this  that  He  saith  ? 

“  A  little  while,”  and  the  day 
Of  the  servant  that  laboreth 
Shall  be  done  forever  and  aye. 

O  the  truth  that  is  yet  untold! 

O  the  songs  that  are  yet  unsung! 

O  the  sufferings  manifold, 

And  the  sorrows  that  have  no  tongue! 

O  the  helpless  hands  held  out, 

And  the  wayward  feet  that  stray 
In  the  desolate  paths  of  doubt 
And  the  sinner’s  downward  way ! 

For  a  silence  soon  will  fall 

On  the  lips  that  burn  for  speech, 

And  the  needy  and  poor  that  call 
Will  forever  be  out  of  reach. 

“  For  the  work  that  ye  must  do 
Before  the  coming  of  death 
There  remaineth,  O  faithful  few, 

But  a  little  while,”  He  saith. 


To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  hum¬ 
bly  before  God  are,  according  to  a  high  authority, 
the  three  essentials  of  the  highest  life.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the  hardest  to  practise.  It  is  often 
easier  to  be  generous  than  to  be  just;  easier  to 
show  men  favors  than  to  recognize  and  respect 
their  rights.  But  when  we  do  turn  from  the  gra¬ 
cious  to  the  legal  mood,  trying  to  be  just,  we  are 
apt  to  be  very  careful  lest  we  yield  to  others  any 
more  than  of  right  belongs  to  them.  This  is  the 
characteristic  of  many  men  who  take  pride  in 
being  just,  and  who  in  spite  of  this  honest  scruple 
are  soundly  hated:  they  are  always  bound  that 


nobody  shall  get  from  them  anything  more  than 
even  measure;  and  in  this  exacting  spirit  they 
not  seldom  pervert  the  justice  on  which  they  are 
intent.  “  If  people  calculate  the  judicial  mean 
too  nicely,”  says  a  great  writer,  “  they  will  not  hit 
it;  in  their  hearts  they  ought  to  go  a  little  beyond 
it  or  they  will  fall  short  of  it.”  The  only  kind  of 
justice  whose  company  we  can  afford  to  keep  is 
the  justice  whose  handmaid  is  sweet  charity — the 
justice  that  would  give  a  man  a  penny  more  than 
his  due  rather  than  give  him  a  farthing  less. 


The  mercy  that  we  are  bidden  to  love,  is  not 
mere  lenity  toward  offenders  but  the  good-will 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  This  is  the 
quality  with  which  justice  must  always  be  tem¬ 
pered.  So  far  as  conduct  goes,  the  man  in  whose 
heart  this  good-will  rules,  and  in  whose  life  it 
finds  expression,  is  blameless.  God  has  nothing 
more  to  require  of  the  man  who  in  word  and 
deed  obeys  the  royal  law.  But  it  is  not  perfunc¬ 
tory  beneficence  that  is  here  enjoined ;  it  is  not 
the  mere  doing  of  useful  and  kindly  deeds;  it  is 
what  Tennyson  calls  “the  love  of  love.”  “To 
do  justly  and  to  love  meroy”  is  what  thy  God 
requireth  of  thee. 


“  To  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ”  is  the  last, 
and  not  the  least  of  these  requirements.  The 
laws  of  conduct  are  summed  up  in  the  injunction 
to  do  justly  and  love  mercy;  but  the  habit  of 
thought  which  is  here  enjoined  is  one  of  the 
crowning  attributes  of  the  highest  virtue.  There 
is  a  justice  that  is  haughty  and  there  is  a  benefi¬ 
cence  that  is  ostentatious;  the  true  glory  of  life 
is  only  seen  where  a  genuine  humility  abides. 
And  yet  we  do  well  to  remember  what  Dr.  Sears 
has  so  well  said,  that  “  humility  is  not  humilia¬ 
tion  nor  self-disparagement.  It  is  simply  ren¬ 
dering  to  the  Lord  what  belongs  to  him,  instead 
of  claiming  it  as  our  own.  We  are  the  most 
humble  when  we  think  least  of  ourselves,  or  put 
ourselves  out  of  the  account  altogether,  and  let 
the  Lord  shine  through  us  with  his  uncolored 
sunlight,  without  staining  it  with  our  own  self¬ 
hood.” 


The  Christian  is  a  builder.  The  foundation 
whereon  he  builds  is  the  infinite  steadfastness 
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and  truth  and  grace  of  God;  the  instruments  with 
which  he  builds  are  knowledge  and  faith  and  free¬ 
will  ;  the  materials  of  which  he  builds  are  good 
thoughts  and  words  and  deeds;  the  structure  that 
he  is  building  is  righteousness  in  his  own  char¬ 
acter  and  in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part.  In 
all  this  he  is  a  co-worker  with  God;  and  though 
in  the  larger  enterprise  the  progress  may  seem  to 
he  slow  and  the  day  yet  distant  when  the  temple 
of  a  perfected  society  shall  stand  upon  the  earth, 
yet  he  knows  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
headstone  thereof  shall  be  brought  forth  with 
shoutings  of  “  Grace,  grace  unto  it!  ” 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship  is  in  the  keeping  of  certain  sects,  and 
can  only  be  had  by  those  to  whom  they  dispense 
it.  The  fellowship  that  is  doled  out,  officially,  by 
an  organization,  is  of  very  little  consequence. 
The  faithful  and  loving  disciple  of  Christ  will 
not  fail  of  friendship:  good  men  will  love  him 
for  his  Master’s  sake,  and  the  recognition  of 
those  who  can  see  no  goodness  that  does  not  bear 
their  own  denominational  trade-mark  he  can  do 
very  well  without. 


“One  hour  of  justice,”  said  Mohammed,  “is 
worth  seventy  years  of  prayer.”  But  that  is  not 
the  wise  word  of  a  prophet  or  even  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher;  it  is  the  snap-judgment  of  an  enthusiast. 
There  is  no  true  prayer  that  does  not  make  way 
for  justice;  no  man  truly  prays  who  does  not 
seek  to  be  made  more  just.  Seventy  years  of 
genuine  prayer  will  produce  a  great  many  hours  of 
justice. 


“I  am  appalled,”  said  David  Hume,  “at  the 
forlorn  solitude  in  which  I  am  placed  by  my  phi¬ 
losophy;  and  I  begin  to  fancy  myself  in  the  most 
deplorable  condition  imaginable,  environed  in  the 
deepest  darkness.”  Any  man  who,  like  Hume, 
regards  himself  as  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  nat¬ 
ural  forces  and  impressions  that  is  to  he  unbound 
and  scattered  to  the  winds  by  death, — who  denies 
that  there  is  any  evidence  for  the  continuance 
of  the  soul  after  death,  or  for  the  existence  of 
God— must  abide  in  a  solitude  which  is  indeed 
forlorn.  Some  of  the  modern  atheists  are  trying 
to  argue  that  men  ought  to  be  happy  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  extinction,  and  in  the  belief  that  there  is 
nothing  behind  Nature  that  can  love  us  or  care 
for  us;  but  the  simple  fact  is  that  men  are  not 
happy  when  they  bring  themselves  to  believe 
these  dismal  doctrines.  As  the  author  of  “A 
Candid  Examination  of  Theism” — an  avowed 
Atheist — has  lately  written:  “  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  with  this  virtual  negation  of  God 
the  universe  to  me  has  lost  its  soul  of  loveliness.” 
Moreover,  he  adds,  “when  at  times  I  think,  as 
think  at  times  I  must,  of  the  appalling  contrast 


between  the  hallowed  glory  of  that  creed  which 
once  was  mine,  and  the  lonely  mystery  of  exist¬ 
ence  as  now  I  find  it, — at  such  times  I  shall  eyer 
feel  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  sharpest  pang  of 
which  my  nature  is  susceptible.”  It  is  quite 
useless  to  tell  this  man  that  he  ought  to  he  happy; 
he  knows  that  he  cannot  be.  If  all  men  believed 
what  he  believes,  all  men  would  suffer  the  agony 
that  he  is  suffering.  And  it  is  not  easy  for  some 
of  us  to  adopt  a  view  of  the  universe  which  would 
reduce  the  whole  race  to  this  extremity  of  de¬ 
spair. 


Paul  wished  the  Thessalonians  to  pray  that  he 
might  be  delivered  from  “unreasonable”  men; 
and  the  margin  of  our  English  Bible  makes  them 
“  absurd  ”  men.  Both  of  these  kind  of  men  exist 
in  these  days;  and  they  often  get  in  the  minister’s 
way.  But  the  Greek  word  means  literally  “  out 
of  place;  ”  and  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that 
every  man  who  is  out  of  his  own  place  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  in  somebody  else’s  way. 


“  The  moment  we  feel  angry  in  controversy,” 
says  Carlyle,  “  we  have  already  ceased  striving 
for  truth,  and  begun  striving  for  ourselves.” 
That  may  stand  for  a  general  truth;  but  are  there 
not  some  qualifying  words  to  be  spoken?  To 
get  angry  at  an  argument,  or  to  lose  one’s  temper 
because  the  opponent  is  stupid  or  prejudiced,  or 
because  he  seems  to  be  getting  the  best  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  would  be  indication  that  one  cared  more  for 
self  than  for  truth;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
sign  of  an  egotist  that  one  should  be  indignant 
when  the  opponent  charges  him  with  dishonor  in 
maintaining  his  opinions.  The  majority  of  those 
who  engage  in  controversy  are  inclined  to  attrib¬ 
ute  mean  or  mercenary  motives  to  all  who  differ 
with  them.  To  resent  such  an  imputation  as  this 
is  not  a  clear  proof  that  one  cares  more  for  him¬ 
self  than  for  the  truth.  Of  course  the  argument 
ought  to  end  at  this  point;  for  the  offering  of 
truth  to  people  who  can  resort  to  personal  abuse 
in  a  discussion  is  simply  casting  pearls  before 
swine.  But  the  debater  who  pockets  his  pearls 
and  turns  away  from  the  discussion  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  a  slight  feeling  of  indignation  that  men 
will  sometimes  act  like  swine. 


“  Follow  my  advice  but  not  my  example,”  is  a 
maxim  that  we  sometimes  hear.  “Don’t  do  as  I 
do,  bnt  do  as  I  tell  you.”  But  that  is  fatuous 
counsel.  It  is  your  example  that  men  will  follow 
rather  than  your  words.  By  what  you  are  rather 
than  by  what  you  say,  you  are  shaping  their  lives. 
It  is  much  better  to  make  your  life  a  safe  one  to 
copy  so  that  you  can  boldly  say  what  Paul  said 
“  Be  ye  followers  of  me.”  Your  preaching  will 
not  have  the  effect  that  it  ought  to  have  until  you 
are  able  to  say  that. 
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A  RIDICULOUS  CRISIS. 

It  is  in  Ireland,  and  in  tlie  General  Assembly 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  that  the  crisis 
to  which  we  refer  is  impending.  How  momentous 
the  issue  seems  to  those  who  are  confronting  it 
the  following  extract  from  a  speech  will  show. 
One  of  the  most  liberal  and  intelligent  of  the  di¬ 
vines  of  that  Assembly  is  reported  as  saying: 

“  He  did  not  think  he  ever  rose  in  the  Assembly 
under  a  more  weighty  sense  of  responsibility  than 
he  did  at  the  present  moment.  He  felt  that  this 
church  was  passing  through,  he  would  not  say  a 
dangerous,  but  a  critical  part  in  her  history,  and 
that  very  much  of  their  safety  and  prosperity 
would  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  the  grace  which 
the  God  of  grace  might  give  them  in  guiding  them 
that  day  to  a  right  decision.” 

How  absurd  this  tremendous  apprehension  is 
will  appear  when  it  is  known  that  the  question 
upon  which  all  those  awful  destinies  depend  is 
the  question  whether  harmoniums,  or  cabinet  or¬ 
gans,  may  be  used  in  churches.  The  Irish  Presby¬ 
terians,  it  would  seem,  have  not  got  so  far  as  to 
entertain  the  question  of  pipe  organs;  probably 
they  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  a  “kist  o’ 
wbustles  ”  as  big  as  that  would  be  a  presumptu¬ 
ous  sin ;  but  there  are  those  among  them  to  whom 
reed  instruments  seem  to  be  comparatively  inno¬ 
cent,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  introducing  these 
into  the  churches.  Over  this  question  the  Assem¬ 
bly  hung  for  days  with  breathless  and  feverish 
anxiety.  One  of  the  speakers  declared  that  the 
use  of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship  would 
“  undermine  the  immortal  standards.”  Another 
urged  that  “  instrumental  music  was  indirectly 
calculated  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  word  of  God.”  Under  the  stress  of  these 
cogent  arguments,  and  laden  with  a  solemn  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  issue  that  was  upon  them, 
the  divines  of  the  Assembly  voted,  313  to  278, 
that  harmoniums  were  not  to  be  tolerated;  that 
“the  deliverance”  of  a  previous  Assembly  for¬ 
bidding  them  must  be  adhered  to  “  honorably  and 
resolutely;  ”  and  that  all  Presbyteries  must 
watch  their  congregations  lest  this  nefarious 
thing  stealthily  creep  into  them. 

So  far  therefore  as  a  majority  vote  can  post¬ 
pone  a  crisis  it  may  be  said  that  the  Irish  Presby¬ 
terian  crisis  is  postponed;  but  we  greatly  fear 
that  when  the  Assembly  meets  again  it  will  again 
be  found  impending.  For,  as  the  history  of  Scot¬ 


land  proves,  the  organ  battle  once  begun,  be¬ 
queathed  from  wrangling  sire  to  son,  though 
often  drawn  is  never  won.  This  history  Ire¬ 
land  seems  to  be  preparing  to  duplicate;  and 
knowing  what  we  do  about  the  Irish  temperament 
we  may  confidently  predict  that  the  discussion 
will  be  hotter  and  more  protracted  in  Ireland 
than  it  has  been  in  Scotland. 

Without  doubt  the  debate  will  take  on  some 
new  phases  when  it  crosses  the  Irish  Sea.  A  har¬ 
monium  is  one  thing  and  an  organ  is  another; 
and  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  reasonings  which 
have  been  applied  to  one  will  be  altogether  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  other.  A  harmonium  is  smaller 
than  an  organ,  for  one  thing;  and  this  fact  affords 
an  excellent  opening  for  the  tendency  argument, 
which  is  often  employed  in  such  assemblies  with 
great  effect.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  har¬ 
moniums  will  “Jead  to”  organs;  and  tremend¬ 
ous  force  can  be  given  to  the  cry  of  “  Obstaprin- 
cipiis  !  ” 

The  first  four  letters  of  the  word  harmonium 
can  also  be  pointed  out  and  expatiated  on  in  a 
telling  manner.  Arguments  of  this  nature  some¬ 
times  come  down  with  crushing  weight  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  assemblies,  when  matters  of  this  sort  are 
under  discussion. 

The  fact  that  the  word  harmonium  does  not 
occur  in  the  Bible,  and  the  much  more  important 
fact  that  “  the  immortal  standards  ”  do  not  refer 
to  any  such  thing,  is  also  an  overwhelming  con¬ 
sideration.  Organs,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  but  harmoniums 
never! 

A  nice  point  in  exegesis  is  likely,  however,  to 
arise  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  In  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Matthew  and  the  last  clause  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  verse,  we  find  the  following  words,  “  What 
went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  A  reed 
shaken  with  the  wind  ?  ”  Now  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  the  method  by  which  the  music  of  the 
harmonium  is  produced  is  exactly  described  in 
this  Scripture.  The  musical  sounds  of  the  har¬ 
monium  are  made  by  reeds  that  are  shaken  with 
the  wind.  And  it  appears  from  the  context  that 
congregations  were  attracted  by  this  device  in 
the  olden  time.  So  much  is  clear.  But  whether 
this  attraction  was  legitimate  or  not  is  a  deep 
question.  It  may  be  said  that  the  multitudes 
were  rebuked  for  yielding  to  it.  And  then  again 
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it  may  be  said  that  “  a  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind  ”  is  hy  this  Scripture  proved  to  be  “  a 
prophet  and  more  than  a  prophet.”  Which  side 
of  the  harmonium  question  the  text  will  he  quoted 
as  supporting  we  cannot  predict;  hut  it  is  clear 
that  it  will  he  good  evidence  for  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  perhaps  for  both  sides. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  however,  to  anticipate 
the  course  of  this  discussion.  Disputes  of  this 
nature  always  have  covered  more  ground  than 
.  anybody  ever  imagined  that  they  would  when 
they  arose. 

“Does  this  thing,”  asks  one  of  our  neighbors, 
“  seem  to  us  a  very  little  matter  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  great  body  for  days,  and  to  excite 
apprehensions  of  the  disruption  of  a  great  de¬ 
nomination  ?  Then  let  us  ask  ourselves  if  none 
of  us  are  fighting  innocent  harmoniums.”  And 
if  stones  are  thrown  at  the  Belfast  Assembly  only 
by  those  American  Christians  who  are  not  stick¬ 
ling  for  small  matters,  and  who  never  find  a  cri¬ 
sis  in  a  petty  difference  of  opinion,  the  Irish 
Presbyterians  will  not  suffer  a  very  heavy  bom¬ 
bardment  from  this  side'  of  the  ocean. 


RINK  RELIGION. 

The  advent  of  Mr.  Moody  gave  a  great  impe¬ 
tus  to  a  kind  of  observance  which  was  already 
prevailing  in  this  country,  and  which  has  some¬ 
times  been  styled  rink  religion.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  religious  services  held  in  theaters, 
“  colosseums,”  rinks  and  such  like  places  have  a 
strong  attraction  for  a  certain  class  of  persons ; 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  a  class  of 
Christian  “  workers  ”  who  have  a  penchant  for 
carrying  on  services  in  these  places. 

The  reasons  why  “  the  masses,”  as  they  are 
called,  are  fond  of  congregating  in  these  places 
are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  the  un¬ 
fitness  of  the  place  is  attractive  to  many  minds. 
A  religious  service  in  a  church  is  a  seemly  and 
decorous  thing;  but  a  religious  service  in  a  rink 
or  a  circus-tent  is  something  out  of  the  common; 
there  is  a  pleasing  incongruity  about  it  which  to 
many  persons  is  highly  amusing.  Wit,  the  phil¬ 
osophers  say,  consists  in  putting  thoughts  into 
unexpected  relations;  and  the  effect  of  holding  a 
religious  service  in  a  place  that  is  not  at  all  ap¬ 
propriate  to  it,  has  upon  many  minds  the  effect 
of  wit.  They  attend  such  a  service  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  go  to  see  the  five-legged  calf  or 
the  two-headed  nightingale. 

These  places  are  haunted  not  only  by  worship¬ 
ers  of  the  incongruous,  but  also  by  that  large 
class  of  persons  who  have  been  happily  described 
as  “  the  camp-stool  congregation  ” — those  who 
always  go  where  the  newest  sensation  is,  and 
who  are  never  truly  happy  except  when  they  are 
in  a  crowd. 

Of  these  two  classes  there  are  enough  in  any 


considerable  community  to  crowd  the  largest  as¬ 
sembly  room  that  can  he  found  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  .  And  when  the  crowd  is  gathered,  it  is  easy 
to  stir  up  a  considerable  amount  of  feeling.  The 
persons  wdio  compose  such  an  auditory  are  gen¬ 
erally  excitable;  the  lively  music,  the  vigorous 
and  pathetic  appeals  of  the  preachers  readily  af¬ 
fect  them,  and  we  often  seem  to  see  large  num¬ 
bers  of  them  entering  upon  the  religious  life. 

Such  services,  however,  come  to  an  end  before 
many  weeks,  and  then  these  new  disciples  find 
themselves  suddenly  set  adrift.  Like  Daniel 
Webster  on  a  famous  occasion  they  cry  out  in 
distress,  “  Where  are  we  to  go?”  All  their  re¬ 
ligious  experience  has  been  connected  with  the 
rink  or  the  tabernacle;  when  that  is  closed  they 
are  not  drawn  in  any  other  direction.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  locality  upon  the  religious  life  is  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  some  persons  think ;  the  place 
where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made,  is  the  place  to 
which  those  who  have  learned  to  pray  love  to 
betake  themselves:  the  less  cultivated  the  wor¬ 
shiper  is,  the  less  inclined  is  he  to  worship  in  a 
strange  place;  the  more  is  he  dependent  for  his 
religious  enjoyment  upon  local  associations. 
Though  the  churches  all  open  their  doors  for  these 
converts  of  the  rink,  very  many  of  them  will  fail 
to  enter  the  churches;  or,  if  they  do  go  a  few 
times,  all  the  surroundings  are  strange  to  them 
and  they  soon  cease  to  appear  in  the  places  where 
they  would  be  welcome. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Moody  always  does  his  best 
to  induce  his  converts  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  churches,  and  some  of  them  do  so;  but,  after 
all,  the  great  majority  of  the  persons  who  unite 
with  the  churches  as  the  result  of  his  meetings 
are  those  who  were  regular  worshipers  in  the 
churches  before  he  came ;  while  most  of  those  out¬ 
side  the  churches  who  have  been  interested  in  his 
meetings  either  abandon  their  religion  when  the 
rink  is  closed,  or  else,  if  they  join  the  churches, 
run  well  for  a  very  short  season,  and  soon  fall 
out  by  the  way. 

It  was  the  observation  of  this  fact  that  led  Mr. 
Moody,  during  the  last  winter,  to  seek  to  connect 
his  work  more  directly  with  the  churches.  He 
has  come  to  feel  that  it  is  far  better  to  make  use 
of  the  church  as  the  instrument  of  evangelization 
than  to  create  other  machinery,  simply  because 
the  results  of  his  work  are  in  this  way  so  much 
more  fully  harvested  and  secured.  The  method 
which  he  followed  last  winter  in  Baltimore  is  less 
spectacular  and  striking  than  that  which  he  had 
followed  previously;  but  in  the  long  run  he 
thinks  that  it  will  be  more  productive;  and  the 
adoption  of  it  does  great  credit  to  his  head  and 
his  heart.  It  shows  that  he  possesses  sound  sense, 
and  that  he  is  not  a  selfish  seeker  after  notoriety. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Moody’s  conclusion 
will  be  adopted  by  some  of  those  who  have  been 
hitherto  his  most  ardent  disciples,  and  who  have 
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been  inclined  to  do  their  Christian  work  almost 
wholly  outside  of  the  churches.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  destitute  neighborhoods,  in  which  there 
are  no  churches,  and  in  which  religious  services 
of  some  kind  ought  to  be  held.  For  this  kind  of 
missionary  work  there  is  room  and  reason.  But 
the  practice  of  carrying  on  outside  religious  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  intermittent  character  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  neighborhood  of  churches  is  a  practice  which, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  people  who  are  gathered  into  these 
places  ought  to  be  gathered  into  the  churches; 
their  religious  life  is  likely  to  have  a  healthier 
and  more  fruitful  development  if  it  is  “  planted  in 
the  courts  of  the  Lord  ”  than  if  it  springs  up  in 
connection  with  some  sporadic  religious  service. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  people  who  attend 
these  outside  services  think  that  they  are  not 
wanted  in  the  churches,  and  will  not  enter  them. 
If  this  is  the  case  then  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
disabuse'their  minds  of  this  error,  and  make  them 
believe  that  the  churches  are  the  very  places 
where  they  are  wanted.  And  if  this  is  not  al¬ 
together  an  error  of  theirs — if  there  are  some 
features  of  the  church  administration  which  are 
calculated  to  discourage  their  attendance — then 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  reform  the  church, 
so  that  it  shall  offer  a  hearty  and  emphatic  wel¬ 
come  to  those  who  most  need  the  gospel.  To  one 
or  the  other  of  these  labors  those  zealous  Chris¬ 
tians  who  are  now  devoting  themselves  to  the 
propagation  of  rink  religion  might  well  turn  their 
energies.  If  the  time  and  money  and  zeal  and 
tact  that  they  now  expend  in  keeping  up  relig¬ 
ious  meetings  of  one  kind  or  another  outside  the 
churches  and  in  their  neighborhood,  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  gathering  these  outsiders  into  the 
churches  and  in  making  the  churches  places  into 
which  all  the  people  would  delight  to  go,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  labors  would  be  larger  and  more 
permanent. 


STUDYING  SCRIPTURE  BY  SAMPLES. 

We  dare  say  that  there  are  few  intelligent 
Sunday-school  teachers  who  are  not  heartily  glad 
that  the  great  International  Game  of  Hop,  Skip 
and  Jump  in  which  our  Sunday-schools  have  been 
engaging  every  Sunday  for  almost  seven  years, 
is  pretty  nearly  ended.  What  is  coming  after 
nobody  knows;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
worse  selection  of  Scripture  will  be  made  than 
that  which  has  been  imposed  upon  our  Sunday- 
schools  for  study  during  the  last  seven  years. 
The  way  in  which  the  students  have  been  kept 
cantering  back  and  forth  over  the  sacred  books, 
only  stopping  here  and  there  for  a  lesson,  and 
observing  in  their  study  no  intelligible  order 
whether  of  logic  or  of  history,  must  have  resulted 
in  completely  muddling  the  minds  of  most  of 
them.  These  are  not  the  words  of  a  mere  theo- 


rizer,  but  of  one  who  has  made  thorough  trial  of 
this  system,  having  used  it  faithfully,  if  not  al¬ 
ways  patiently,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
seven  years,  in  connection  with  adult  classes,  in 
which  its  incoherent  method  would  be  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  than  in  younger  classes;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  experience  is  the  deliberate  judgment 
that  the  system  has  been  a  bewildering  failure. 
Of  course  much  study  of  the  Bible  has  been  se¬ 
cured  in  connection  with  these  lessons;  but  the 
study  would  have  been  far  more  profitable  if 
less  ground  had  been  covered,  and  if  the  selec¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  had  been  made  after  a  more 
rational  plan. 

Merely  to  dip  into  the  middle  of  a  book,  here 
and  there,  picking  out  one  or  two  brief  passages 
and  devoting  to  them  as  many  half-hours,  is  not 
the  best  way  of  finding  out  what  the  book  con¬ 
tains.  If  the  book  is  worth  studying  at  all  it  is 
worth  studying  thoroughly;  such  a  cursory  refer¬ 
ence  to  it,  which  is  due  to  a  supposed  obligation 
to  treat  all  parts  of  the  Bible  alike,  is  neither  rea¬ 
sonable  nor  reverent. 

Take  for  example  the  lessons  of  the  quarter 
ending  with  June.  Over  not  less  than  eight 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  do  these  lessons  take 
us;  they  traverse  all  the  centuries  between  Job 
and  Malachi,  to  the  former  of  which  they  give  two 
Sundays  and  to  the  latter  one,  while  Isaiah  has 
three  Sundays,  Ezekiel  two,  Esther,  Micah,  Joel 
and  Zechariah  each  one.  From  Job,  the  lessons 
skip  to  Esther  who  lived  during  the  captivity,  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ;  then  back  to 
Isaiah  and  Micah  who  prophesied  in  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ,  long  before  the  captivity; 
then  back  a  little  further  to  Joel  whose  era  was 
a  few  years  earlier,  then  forward  again  to  Ezekiel 
and  Zechariah  and  Malachi,  the  last  of  the 
prophets.  To  keep  the  historical  connection  of 
these  books  with  their  times  through  all  these 
meanderings  is  no  slight  task.  The  inventors  of 
the  series  seem  to  have  had  in  mind  the  text 
which  says  that  “  many  shall  run  to  and  fro  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased,”  apparently  un¬ 
derstanding  it  to  mean  that  the  increase  of 
knowledge  would  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  running  to  and  fro. 

Then  the  expectation  of  getting  any  sufficient 
idea  of  these  eight  books  in  the  twelve  Sundays 
allotted  to  them  could  only  be  entertained  by  a 
sanguine  mind.  How  much  will  the  ordinary 
Sunday-school  class  learn  about  the  book  of 
Job,  in  two  Sunday  sessions  ?  What  adequate 
understanding  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  can  be  gained 
in  three  half-hours?  Take  the  lesson  of  June  1, 
from  Ezekiel  xxvi — The  Prophecy  against  Tyre 
— what  can  be  done  with  that  in  half  an  hour  ? 
In  any  tolerable  treatment  of  the  lesson  these 
points,  at  least,  must  be  elaborated: 

1.  Ezekiel,  the  man. 

2.  Ezekiel,  the  book. 
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3.  Tyre — its  history  and  its  relations  to  the 
surrounding  nations,  especially  to  Judah  and  to 
Chaldea. 

4.  This  prophecy. 

5.  The  manner  of  its  fulfillment. 

Until  all  these  points  are  understood  the  pas¬ 
sage  yields  no  moral  lesson;  and  the  attempt  to 
cover  all  these  points  in  the  brief  period  allotted 
to  a  Sunday  recitation  would  scarcely  he  made 
by  any  one  who  knew  anything  of  the  history 
under  discussion. 

To  the  wonderful  prophecy  of  Zechariah  a  single 
lesson  is  given :  think  of  condensing  into  a  half- 
hour  any  sufficient  idea  of  that  hook  ! 

This  method  of  studying  the  Bible  by  samples 
is  not  the  best  method.  Neither  knowledge  nor 
reverence  is  promoted  by  it,  and  we  trust  that  the 
International  Committee  will  have  the  grace  to 
give  us  something  better  for  the  next  seven  years. 

We  have  our  doubts  about  the  whole  system 
of  simultaneous  study.  It  has  certain  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  of  which  the  principal  one  is  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  cheap  commentaries  and  lesson 
helps,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  likely  to  be  contin¬ 
ued  for  the  present;  but  it  prevents  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday-school  upon  the  best  basis. 
In  the  Sunday-school  of  the  future  the  classes 
will  not  all  study  the  same  lesson;  there  will  be 
grades,  as  in  the  secular  schools,  and  a  regular 
advancement  of  pupils  from  one  grade  to  another, 
so  that  when  the  course  is  completed,  those  who 
have  pursued  it  will  have  gained  some  good  de¬ 
gree  of  religious  knowledge.  But  that  time  is 
not  yet;  for  the  present  we  are  likely  to  follow 
the  old  fashion;  only,  before  entering  upon  an¬ 
other  seven  years  of  International  Lessons,  some 
of  us  will  he  likely  to  insist  upon  knowing  to 
what  sort  of  an  entertainment  we  are  invited. 


VACATION  SUNDAYS. 

This  number  of  Sunday  Afternoon  will  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  many  of  its  readers  as  they 
are  journeying  upon  the  trains,  or  sojourning 
among  the  mountains,  or  resting  by  the  sea-side ; 
and  it  will  find  many  more  of  them  abiding  in 
their  own  homes,  and  going  on  with  their  work 
in  the  usual  way.  Both  these  classes,  those  who 
go  abroad  and  those  who  stay  at  home,  are  some¬ 
times  puzzled  to  know  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  vacation  Sundays,  and  it  may  not  be  too 
late  to  drop  a  word  or  two  of  friendly  counsel. 

The  tourists,  and  the  seekers  after  rest  and 
health  in  unaccustomed  places,  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  Sunday  comes  once  in  seven  days 
in  the  loneliest  mountain  nook,  and  in  the  noisiest 
watering-place;  and  that  the  need  of  a  day  of 
rest  in  a  time  when  all  days  are  nominally  days 
of  rest  is  by  no  means  superseded.  From  sight¬ 
seeing  and  diversion  a  rest  is  needed  quite  as 
much  as  from  labor;  and  the  seventh  day  spent 


in  quiet  and  repose  will  add  zest  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  other  six. 

It  may  be  a  question  about  church-going  on 
Sundays  in  vacation.  If  religious  services  are 
within  convenient  distance  attendance  upon  them 
may  be  salutary.  The  keeping  up  of  the  regular 
Sunday  habits  is  a  thing  to  be  desired.  But  going 
to  church  is  not  so  much  of  an  opus  operation  that 
salvation  depends  upon  it;  and  a  ride  of  five 
miles  under  a  broiling  sun  may  not  be  to  a  weary 
traveler  a  means  of  grace.  An  hour  or  two  spent 
in  the  quiet  reading  of  some  good  book  might 
prove  at  once  more  restful  and  more  inspiring. 
Put  Phillips  Brooks’s  or  Charles  Shakespeare’s  or 
President  Woolsey’s  Sermons  in  your  wallet,  and 
read  one  or  two  of  them,  and  think  it  over.  It 
may  be  that  such  a  restful  hour  will  bring  you  a 
gift  that  shall  seem  like  cool  waters  to  a  thirsty 
soul. 

But  what  of  vacation  Sundays  to  those  who 
stay  at  home  ?  If  the  church  is  open,  they  will 
attend,  of  course.  The  fact  that  many  are  away 
from  home  makes  it  the  more  desirable  that  those 
who  are  at  home  should  be  in  their  places.  The 
service  derives  much  of  its  impressiveness  and 
usefulness  from  the  auditory  :  the  pulpit  is  gen¬ 
erally  better  filled  when  the  pews  are  well  filled, 
than  when  the  pews  are  empty.  The  French 
speak  of  “  assisting  ”  at  a  service  or  a  perform¬ 
ance,  when  they  are  simply  listeners ;  and  they 
do  not  speak  inaccurately,  even  giving  our  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  word.  For  the  presence  of  an  inter¬ 
ested  audience  is  a  great  assistance  to  any  man 
who  has  a  message  to  deliver. 

If  the  church  is  not  open  the  counsels  given 
above  to  the  Christians  away  from  home  will 
fairly  apply  to  those  who  remain  at  home. 

But  very  likely  other  duties  may  be  made 
known  to  the  disciples  who  spend  the  vacation 
Sundays  at  home.  There  may  be  those  who  are 
sick  or  poor  or  in  trouble  to  whom  the  minister 
would  go  if  he  were  at  home,  and  who  need  to  be 
ministered  unto  now  that  he  is  away  from  home. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  you  who  stay  at  home 
should  not  do  this  part  of  this  work  ?  Does  a  man 
or  a  woman  need  to  be  ordained  to  this  kind  of 
service?  Must  one  graduate  at  a  theological 
seminary,  and  be  sat  upon  by  a  Council  or  a 
Presbytery  or  a  Bishop  before  he  can  give  a  cup 
of  cold  water  in  Christ’s  name  to  one  of  Christ’s 
little  ones  or  speak  a  comfortable  word  to  a  soul 
in  trouble  ?  So  some  of  our  Christians  seem  to 
think.  The  superstition  prevails  that  when  the 
minister  is  gone  there  is  no  consolation  left  in  the 
parish.  To  so  great  an  extent  has  this  ministra¬ 
tion  of  sympathy  been  relinquished  by  some  of 
the  laity  and  handed  over  by  them  to  the  clergy , 
that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  sort 
of  priestly  prerogative  like  pronouncing  the  bene¬ 
diction  or  administering  the  sacraments. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  for  the  minister  to  take 
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a  vacation  once  a  year,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
counteracting  this  superstition,  and  casting  upon 
the  people  the  responsibility  for  some  of  this 
work.  If,  therefore,  the  saints  who  stay  at  home 
will  remember  the  sick  and  those  that  are  in 
trouble,  and  will  spend  a  portion  of  each  of  these 
vacation  Sundays  in  performing  for  them  some 
slight  offices  of  mercy  or  sympathy,  it  is  probable 
that  their  vacation  Sundays  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  very  best  Sundays  of  all  the  year. 


MISCHIEVOUS  READING. 

The  amount  of  pernicious  literature  that  is  sold 
upon  the  news-stands  in  this  country  is  enormous 
and  frightful.  The  utterly  bad  sensational  papers 
that  are  published  iu  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
have  an  aggregate  weekly  circulation  of  not  less 
than  half  a  million  copies.  These  are  almost  all 
sold  at  the  news-stands.  Besides  these,  all  our 
chief  cities  produce  more  or  less  of  this  sort  of 
literature;  added  to  which,  the  dime-novels  and 
flashy  stories  prepared  for  these  wayside  markets 
make  up  a  vast  mass  of  moral  corruption. 

The  mixture  that  one  sees  upon  the  counters  of 
the  newsdealer  is  often  a  curious  one.  All  varie¬ 
ties  of  periodical  literature  are  represented  here; 
but  it  is  quite  too  plain  which  variety  is  most  in 
demand,  and  on  which  the  dealer  makes  his 
largest  gain.  There  is  a  little  flat  pile  of  The 
Nation,  and  a  few  shop-worn  copies  of  the  North 
American  Review ;  the  leading  magazines  indi¬ 
cate  a  larger  demand,  and  the  recent  cheap  publi¬ 
cations  of  novels  in  newspaper  form  are  present 
in  still  greater  force;  hut  the  Pictorial  Pander 
and  the  Illustrated  Scamp’s  Gazette  are  on  hand 
in  quantities,  and  if  you  happen  to  be  near  when 
the  weekly  supply  arrives  you  will  see  the  class 
of  persons  that  read  them.  Boys  and  young  men, 
from  twelve  years  of  age  upwards;  not  a  few 
shop-girls,  alas  !  and  here  and  there  a  man  who 
has  grown  old  in  sin,  and  who  seeks  to  kindle  his 
burnt-out  passions  with  this  coarse  fuel, — they 
are  all  waiting  for  the  bundle  to  he  opened,  and 
eagerly  make  off  with  their  copies  as  fast  as  the 
dealer  can  fold  them. 

The  damage  that  is  done  by  this  pestilential 
literature, — the  belittling  and  enervating  effect  of 
it  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it,  the  false 
direction  that  it  gives  to  all  their  ideas  of  life, 
the  familiarity  with  debauchery  and  crime  into 
which  it  brings  them,  the  had  lines  of  conduct 
that  it  suggests  to  them,  who  could  undertake  to 
tell  ?  Probably  not  less  than  two  millions  of  the 
youth  of  our  land  are  fed  weekly  upon  this 
moral  carrion.  Wliatsort  of  husbands,  wives,  par¬ 
ents,  neighbors,  voters  does  it  produce,  think  you? 

Probably  it  does  not  occur  to  many  of  the  news¬ 
dealers  who  dispense  this  vile  stuff  that  they  are 
engaged  in  a  had  business.  Many  of  them  are 
reputable  men,  and  they  would  not  like  to  think 


that  the  traffic  in  which  they  are  engaged  must 
be  ranked  with  that  of  the  rumseller  among  those 
whose  result  is  the  corruption  of  the  public  morals. 
If  this  fact  were  made  plain  to  them  doubtless 
they  would  purge  their  counters  of  this  defile¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  service  owed  by  good  men  to  the 
youth  of  the  community  where  they  reside,  to  see 
that  this  fact  is  brought  distinctly  to  the  notice  of 
all  the  venders  of  news.  The  men  ■who  persist  in 
such  traffic  after  a  kindly  remonstrance  will  de¬ 
serve  to  lose  the  patronage  of  respectable  people. 

The  flashy  newspapers  that  are  sold  upon  the 
news-stands,  and  the  vile  publications  that  are 
hawked  about  more  secretly,  are  not,  however, 
the  whole  of  the  mischievous  reading  that  fails 
into  the  hands  of  our  hoys  and  girls.  The  libra¬ 
ries,  the  public  libraries,  the  Sunday-school  libra¬ 
ries  furnish  them  with  a  great  deal  of  reading 
that,  as  they  use  it,  is  extremely  hurtful  to  them. 
The  statistics  that  our  librarians  give  us  showing 
the  great  excess  of  novels  over  all  other  classes 
of  hooks  issued  to  the  patrons  of  the  libraries  give 
us  food  for  rather  discouraging  reflection.  From 
the  Hartford  Public  Library  one  boy  took  one 
hundred  and  two  novels  in  six  months,  and  a  girl 
one  hundred  and  twelve  in  the  same  time.  Think 
of  the  condition  of  these  children’s  minds  at  the 
end  of  such  a  carnival  of  sensations  !  Even  though 
no  hooks  of  positively  immoral  character  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  public  libraries  it  is  clear  that  the 
provision  of  so  much  mental  excitement  for  our 
young  people  is  doing  them  great  damage. 

The  late  convention  of  librarians  in  Boston  dis¬ 
cussed  this  matter  very  earnestly  and  tried  to 
reach  some  practical  conclusions.  One  radical 
suggestion  was  that  a  city  or  town  has  no  right 
to  tax  the  people  for  the  furnishing  of  mere 
amusement  to  anybody,  and  that  therefore  no 
fiction  that  is  not  clearly  educational  in  its  charac¬ 
ter  should  find  room  upon  the  shelves  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  libraries.  Another  proposition  was  that  school 
children  (and  the  restriction  need  not  be  limited 
to  children  at  school)  should  not  he  allowed  to 
take  more  than  one  story  a  week.  That  rule 
ought  to  he  immediately  adopted  and  rigidly  en¬ 
forced  in  all  the  public  libraries.  It  is  simple 
debauchery  for  any  young  person  to  read  more 
than  one  novel  a  week. 

It  is  a  favorite  idea,  says  a  leading  journal, 
“  that  the  young  novel-reader  is  going  to  develop 
into  the  lover  of  sound  and  improving  books. 
But  children  who  skim  a  volume  of  this  milk-and- 
water  every  day  and  remember  nothing  of  it  the 
next,  are  sedulously  cultivating  non-attention  and 
non-retention  to  an  extent  that  is  more  likely 
permanently  to  incapacitate  them  for  anything 
better  than  a  newspaper.”  That  is  an  undeniable 
and  a  most  melancholy  truth,  and  it  is  a  truth  to 
which  all  parents  and  all  educators  and  all 
friends  of  good  morality  ought  to  give  immediate 
and  resolute  attention. 
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Mr.  Frank  Wakeiy  Gunsaulus  has  apolo¬ 
gized  for  his  life  in  a  duodecimo  volume1  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages.  We  are 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  life  or  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Gunsaulus  required  an  apology  so  extended. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  have  advanced  from 
Unitarianism  to  Orthodoxy,  and  this  volume  had 
its  origin,  as  he  tells  us,  in  Jiis  religious  experi¬ 
ence.  The  hook  would  not  have  been  published, 
he  says,  “  had  not  those  who  have  left  Orthodoxy 
for  Liberalism  been  so  anxious  about  giving  the 
world  ‘the  reasons’  for  such  steps.”  His  par¬ 
ticular  reference  is  to  Mr.  Griffin’s  ‘‘From  Tra¬ 
ditional  to  Rational  Faith  ”  and  to  Mr.  Savage’s 
“Bluffton.”  And  pursuing  this  reference  he 
gives  us  the  following  sentence  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  motive  of  the 
book  and  a  good  specimen  of  its  literary  method: 
“  And  if  it  may  he  said  that  the  fact,  as  here  re¬ 
corded,  of  one’s  leaving  a  creed,  because  under 
its  influence,  his  religious  life  seemed  dying,  has 
no  significance,  the  author  has  to  reply,  that 
granting  this — which  would  be  a  most  unwarrant¬ 
able  inference— the  epics  of  Liberalism  can  be  no 
more  acceptable.”  If  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Savage 
had  not  printed  their  apologies  Mr.  Gunsaulus 
would  not  have  printed  his;  and  if  his  has  no 
significance,  theirs  can  have  no  more.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  argument.  But  may  it  not  be  said , 
conversely,  that  if  theirs  is  valueless  his  is  equally 
so?  Mr.  Gunsaulus  plainly  indicates  his  own 
opinion  that  “  the  epics  of  Liberalism  ”  are  poor 
stuff;  when  therefore  he  puts  himself  on  a  par 
with  the  authors  of  these  epics  he  writes  himself 
down  in  a  most  indiscreet  way.  And  although  the 
method  of  discussion  which  is  represented  by  such 
formularies  as  ‘‘You  begun  it !  ”  and  ‘‘You’re 
another!  ”  is  of  great  antiquity,  we  doubt  whether 
the  cause  of  truth  has  ever  been  greatly  advanced 
by  a  resort  to  it. 

Mr.  Gunsaulus  also  premises  in  his  preface  that 
“  one  religious  experience,  as  honestly  noted,  is 
as  valuable  as  another.”  This  strikes  us  as  a 
remarkably  inexact  statement.  The  religious 
experience  of  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  deep 
insight,  and  large  and  fruitful  life  is  much  more 
valuable  in  every  way  for  doctrine  and  reproof 
and  instruction  in  righteousness  than  that  of  a 
man  of  shallow  mind,  and  strong  prejudices,  and 
infirm  purposes,  whose  religious  life  has  been 
brief,  and  whose  apprehension  of  religious  truth 
is  necessarily  vague  and  superficial.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  latter  though  just  as  “  honestly  told  ” 
as  that  of  the  other  would  have  but  little  coher¬ 
ency  or  value  in  it.  Mr.  Gunsaulus  might  as  well 

1  The  Metamorphoses  of  a  Creed.  An  Essay  in 
Present  Day  Theology.  By  Frank  Wakeiy  Gunsau¬ 
lus.  Chillicothe,  O.  :  Gould  &  Kello. 


say  that  the  maternal  experience  of  the  frivo¬ 
lous  young  mother  whose  first  baby  is  only  six 
weeks  old,  and  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse 
ever  since  it  was  born,  is  just  as  valuable  if 
honestly  told,  as  that  of  the  matron  of  sixty  who 
by  her  own  care  and  labor  has  reared  and  sent 
out  to  useful  and  worthy  life  a  goodly  tribe  of 
men  and  women. 

From  a  thinker  who  could  let  fall  such  uncon¬ 
sidered  expressions  we  should  not  be  inclined  to 
look  for  any  sharp  discrimination.  The  object  of 
Mr.  Gunsaulus  is  to  overthrow  Unitarianism, 
with  all  that  the  name  implies;  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  argument  is  that  Unitarianism,  in 
its  philosophy,  is  Idealism,  and  that  Idealism 
leads  to  Transcendentalism,  and  that  Transcend¬ 
entalism  lands  in  Pantheism.  This  argument  of 
tendencies  is  urged  on  every  page.  “  Certain 
principles  which  have  been  the  life  of  the  root, 
Unitarianism,  have  shot  up  through  the  soil  in 
healthy  Transcendentalism,  blooming  and  fruit¬ 
ing  in  Pantheism.”  This  is  the  fact  upon  which 
the  author  wishes  us  to  fix  our  eyes.  And  he 
begs  us  also  to  note  that  “  whatever  it  [Unitarian¬ 
ism]  leads  to  it  potentially  is.”  This  argument 
boasts  an  antiquity  almost  as  great  as  the  more 
popular  Tu  quoque,  and  it  is  not  much  more  con¬ 
vincing  to  readers  of  experience  and  penetration. 
The  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  proves  too  much. 
Mr.  Gunsaulus  seems  to  think  that  the  holding  of 
certain  philosophical  theories  or  the  rejection  of 
certain  dogmas  “leads  to”  Unitarianism,  that 
Unitarianism  again  leads  to  something  a  little 
worse,  and  so  on  down  to  Pantheism.  But  there 
are  other  tendencies  whose  result  is  no  less  dire. 
As  one  of  the  old  Massachusetts  divines  was  wont 
to  put  it:  Consociationism  leads  to  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  and  Presbyterianism  leads  to  Prelacy,  and 
Prelacy  leads  to  Popery  and  Popery  leads  to  the 
devil.  When  a  man  refuses  to  hear  the  voice  of 
God  that  is  spoken  in  his  own  soul,  and  places 
his  reason  wholly  in  subjection  to  external  au¬ 
thority,  he  has  got  clear  of  Idealism,  but  he  has 
entered  the  road  that  leads  to  Rome.  That  is  a 
road  in  which  multitudes  have  traveled — some 
of  them  gifted  and  noble  men.  Manning  and 
Newman  and  Brownson  and  Faber  and  Stone  and 
Hewitt  reached  the  end  of  it  some  time  ago; 
Mallock  seems  to  be  drawing  near  it,  if  indeed  he 
has  not  arrived  at  the  terminus;  and,  as  the  pub¬ 
lished  lists  of  converts  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
journals  abundantly  prove,  these  are  only  leaders 
of  a  large  company  who  have  fled  from  the  spec¬ 
ters  of  Idealism  to  seek  shelter  under  the  wings 
of  Mother  Church.  This  reactionary  movement 
is  going  on  in  Fmgland  much  more  vigorously 
than  in  this  couutry  because  the  outward  move¬ 
ment  toward  unbelief  has  proceeded  further  there 
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than  here;  we  shall  see  it  in  progress  here  before 
many  years  have  passed. 

Let  it  he  granted'  then  that  Idealism  leads  to 
Pantheism;  it  is  equally  true  that  submission  to 
external  authority  in  religion  leads  to  Popery. 
But  the  capital  fact,  which  Mr.  Gunsaulus  scarcely 
notes,  is  that  tendencies  of  this  sort  are  not,  in 
many  cases,  logically  carried  out.  The  Intui- 
tionalist  might  become  a  Pantheist  if  he  kept  on; 
but  he  does  not  keep  on;  he  stops  inside  the  lines 
of  Theism.  The  Traditionalist  might  become  a 
Papist  if  he  fulfilled  his  logic,  but  he  parts  with 
his  logic  before  he  gets  to  Rome  and  remains  a 
stanch  if  not  a  consistent  Protestant.  Calvinism 
“leads  to”  fatalism,  but  it  does  not  often  get 
there;  most  Calvinists  behave  exactly  as  if  they 
thought  their  wills  were  free.  There  are  individ¬ 
uals  in  all  these  classes  whose  logic  gets  the  better 
of  their  common  sense,  and  who  insist  upon  fol¬ 
lowing  their  philosophy  to  its  worst  results ;  but 
the  great  majority  are  less  logical  and  more 
sensible.  “  That  good  dose  of  inconsistency 
which,”  as  Victor  Cousin  says,  “man  almost 
always  prescribes  for  philosophy,”  can  be  relied 
on  to  correct  the  extreme  conclusions  of  every 
school  of  thinkers. 

Doubtless  it  is  sometimes  well  to  point  out  the 
conclusions  to  which  a  doctrine  or  a  method  leads, 
that  men  may  avoid  them.  It  is  a  fact  beyond 
dispute  that  Unitarians  not  a  few  have  gone  to 
the  end  of  the  road  that  Mr.  Gunsaulus  describes; 
and  it  is  also  certain  that  a  recoil  from  the  Liberal 
extreme  has  sent  a  multitude  in  chains  to  Rome; 
some  are  traveling  the  one  way  and  some  the 
other;  and  it  may  be  said  of  these  two  ways  as 
it  was  said  by  the  countryman  of  two  other  roads 
concerning  which  inquiry  was  made,  “If  you 
take  either  of  them,  you  ’ll  be  sorry  before  you 
get  very  far  that  you  hadn’t  taken  the  other.” 
It  is  better  not  to  go  too  far  in  either  of  them. 
And  it  is  not  at  all  worth  while  for  the  travelers 
in  either  of  them  to  be  too  strenuous  in  their  cen¬ 
sure  of  those  who  are  traveling  in  the  other.  It 
is  much  wiser  for  each  of  these  companies  to  look 
out  for  the  miry  clay  upon  which  its  own  steps 
take  hold. 

We  have  given  to  Mr.  Gunsaulus  and  his 
apology  much  more  space  than  the  merit  of  his 
book  would  warrant,  chiefly  because  he  brings 
before  us  in  a  distinct  form  this  matter  of  ten¬ 
dencies  in  theology  which  many  persons  are  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  as  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  the  question  has  two 
sides;  and  those  who  talk  the  loudest  on  either 
side  are  sure  to  be  persons  who  have  great  need  of 
hearing  what  is  to  be  said  upon  the  other  side. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  latest  treatise1 
on  Roman  Catholicism  may  be  Mr.  Eugene  Law- 

IRoman  Catholicism  in  the  United  States.  New 
York  :  The  Authors’  Publishing  Company. 


rence,  though  the  views  expressed  are  rather 
more  moderate  than  we  are  accustomed  to  expect 
from  that  gentleman.  The  author  seems  to  be 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  dangers  arising  to 
the  American  government  from  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  yet  his  statements  of 
the  way  in  which  these  dangers  are  to  be  real¬ 
ized  are  somewhat  vague.  It  is  easy  for  him  to 
prove  by  extracts  from  the  Syllabus,  and  from 
the  writings  of  Roman  Catholic  authorities  that 
there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  the 
church  of  Rome  and  modern  civilization;  but  the 
signs  of  the  encroachment  of  Rome  upon  our 
liberties  he  does  not  clearly  point  out.  He  makes 
much  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  national  ideal, 
though  just  what  it  is  he  does  not  say;  and  he 
greatly  fears  that  through  Roman  Catholic  in¬ 
fluences  this  ideal  will  be  perverted  or  debased. 
Most  true  is  it,  as  he  insists,  that  the  real  forces 
that  build  the  nation  are  spiritual  forces,  and 
that  whatever  weakens  or  warps  these  forces  is 
the  nation’s  worst  foe.  But  the  spiritual  life  of 
our  nation  is  suffering  less  detriment  just  now 
from  Romanism  than  from  materialism.  It  is 
not  superstition  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny  that 
threatens  us  now  so  much  as  a  faithless  and  con¬ 
scienceless  immorality. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  this  author,  that  a  reaction  toward  eccle¬ 
siastical  absolution  will  presently  set  in  among 
those  disciples  of  materialistic  “culture”  who 
have  advanced  as  far  as  Pessimism,  and  who  will 
soon  recoil  with  horror  from  that  ghastly  conclu¬ 
sion.  But  we  will  trust  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  will  have  too  much  intel¬ 
ligence  to  rush  into  either  extreme. 

The  logic  of  Ultramoutanism  is  precisely  what 
this  author  represents  it  to  be;  hut,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  common  sense  puts  a  great 
many  limitations  upon  logic,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Roman  Catholicism  in  the 
United  States  will  yet  modify  many  of  its  exclu¬ 
sive  claims  at  the  demand  of  common  sense. 

It  is  due  to  the  author  to  say  that  he  represents 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  predominance  of 
Romanism  as  distant  and  not  immediate;  “as 
matters  now  stand,”  he  says,  “  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  such  a  contingency  is  too  remote  to 
cause  any  serious  alarm.”  He  is  also  careful  to 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  any  proscriptive 
policy  against  Roman  Catholics.  “In  view  of  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,”  he  concludes,  “there  exists  no  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  ever  think  of  resorting  to 
coercive  measures.”  All  that  is  to  be  done  is 
steadily  and  frankly  to  assert  and  maintain  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  Protestantism.  The  weapons  of 
our  warfare  are  not  carnal;  but  by  fidelity  in 
word  and  deed  to  the  ideas  on  which  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  founded  we  shall  protect  ourselves  from 
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absolutism  on  the  one  band  and  anarchy  on  the 
other. 

If  one  swallow  made  a  summer  we  should  have 
reason  for  believing  that  the  era  of  scholarly 
statesmen  had  returned ;  for  here  is  a  busy  law¬ 
yer,  an  active  politician,  and  a  Lieutenant  Gover¬ 
nor  (whose  title  is  to  be  shortened  by  and  by)  of 
Massachusetts,  who  has  actually  translated  into 
good  English  blank  verse  the  whole  of  the  greatest 
Latin  epic.1  Mr.  Long  tells  us  in  his  trenchant  pref¬ 
ace  that  the  work  is  “  the  snatch  and  pastime  of 
the  last  year.”  It  would  have  been  a  good  year’s 
work  for  a  less  busy  man.  The  iEneid  of  Virgil 
is  something  more  than  a  “  swallow  flight  of 
song,”  and  the  man  who  translates  it  with  schol¬ 
arly  care  and  with  literary  skill,  as  Mr.  Long  has 
translated  it,  accomplishes  something  that  to  or¬ 
dinary  men  would  not  be  a  pastime. 

The  version  is  a  homely  one.  The  sonorous 
dignity  of  the  original  is  not  reproduced  in  it;  the 
lines  often  have  a  playful  cadence,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  idioms  reproduce  the  Latin  stateliness  in  a 
manner  that  is  often  quaint;  but  the  rendering 
is  geneially  faithful  and  spirited ;  the  reader  gets 
Virgil’s  meaning,  and  the  action  of  the  story  is 
conveyed  to  him  with  admirable  force  and  vivid¬ 
ness.  These  lines  from  the  escape  of  .Eneas  from 
Troy  will  illustrate  the  familiarity  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  : 

“  I  spoke,  and  with  a  tawny  lion  skin 

Robed  my  broad  shoulders  and  my  bended  neck. 

I  lift  my  load.  Little  lulus  twines 
His  hand  in  my  right  hand,  and  out  of  step 
Trots  at  his  father’s  heels.  Behind  us  walks 
My  wife.  We  go  through  places  dark  with  shade; 
And  me,  whom  late  no  charge  of  foemen’s  steel, 

Nor  Greeks  enmassed  in  hostile  ranks  could  move, 
Now  every  whisper  terrifies, — no  sound 
So  faint  it  does  not  torture  me  with  fear, — 

Like  anxious  for  my  hand-mate  and  my  load.” 

And  the  following  lines  from  the  Fifth  Book, 
descriptive  of  the  boat  races,  show  something  of 
the  vigor  with  which  the  work  is  done: 

“  Straight  off  the  foam-dashed  shore,  just  out  at  sea 
Rises  a  rock;  great  waves  sweep  over  it, 

And  lash  it  ever  when  the  winter  storms 
Enshroud  the  stars.  In  weather  fair  it  sleeps, 

Its  broad  back  lifted  like  a  plain  above 
The  ocean’s  calm,  whereon  the  water-fowl 
Delight  to  rest  them,  basking  in  the  sun. 

On  this  ACneas,  master  of  the  games, 

Sets  up  the  goal,  a  green  and  bushy  bough 
Of  oak,  to  tell  the  rowers  where  to  turn, 

When  the  wide  circuit  to  begin  to  make. 

Standing  astern,  they  in  the  distance  seem 
Ablaze,  decked  out  in  purple  and  in  gold, 

l  The  iEneid  of  Virgil.  Translated  into  English. 
By  John  D.  Long.  Boston  :  Lockwood,  Brooks  & 
Company. 


While  all  the  crew  are  crowned  with  poplar  leaves, 
Their  naked  shoulders  shining  glossed  with  oil. 

They  sit  the  thwarts,  their  arms  outstretched  to  poise 
The  oar.  Eager  they  wait  the  sign  to  go: 

The  hazard  and  the  eager  thirst  to  win 
Set  every  heart  aleap  and  high  with  hope. 

Then  when  the  ringing  trumpet  gives  the  sound, 
Quick  as  a  flash  all  shoot  out  from  the  line. 

Up  goes  the  sailor’s  cry.  Their  stout  arms  pull 
A  stroke  that  leaves  the  water  tossed  with  foam.” 

Mr.  Long  is  not  slow  to  admit  the  inferiority  of 
Virgil  in  many  high  respects  to  the  best  poets  of 
other  lauds  and  later  days.  Many  students  of 
the  old  classics  will  join  with  him  in  his  con¬ 
fession  of  “  disappointment  at  finding  such  dearth 
of  humor,  that  next  best  thing  in  the  world;  such 
leanness  in  the  poet’s  insight  into  nature,  catch¬ 
ing  only  its  most  obtrusive  aspects  and  nothing 
of  its  liner  exquisiteness;  so  little  homely  hu¬ 
manity;  such  holocausts  of  man  to  men;  so  faint 
a  glimmer  of  God.”  There  were  rare  poets  and 
philosophers  in  that  ancient  day  in  whom  the 
ethical  sense  was  healthily  developed,  but  that 
finer  spiritual  insight  to  which  Mr.  Long  alludes 
does  not  show  itself  in  the  old  writings.  And  he 
hardly  speaks  too  strongly  when  he  says  that 
though  the  jEneid  is  an  immortal  poem,  “  the 
world  could  better  lose  it  all  than  a  psalm  of 
David  or  a  verse  of  Whittier.”  It  is  plain  that 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts  is  not 
a  Pagan,  and  that  his  standard  of  literary  ex¬ 
cellence  is  not  the  standard  of  Mr.  Taine. 

Mr.  Molloy’s  holiday  book1  is  written  in  a 
dashing  style,  and  conveys  not  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  piquant  way;  but  it  is  much  less  en¬ 
joyable  than  Mr.  Stevenson’s  “Travels  with  a 
Donkey.”  The  four  young  Englishmen  who 
made  a  tour  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  in  an  out¬ 
rigger  were  a  bright  and  companionable  crew; 
indeed  they  are  a  little  more  festive  than  is  nec¬ 
essary;  and  there  is  something  too  much  of  their 
potations  and  flirtations.  This  carnal  sort  of 
egotism  is  by  no  means  the  least  offensive  sort. 
Mr.  Molloy  is  much  too  free  with  his  French,  also. 
English  books  might  as  well  be  written  in  the 
English  language. 

The  Sunday-school  stories  of  Mr.  Rand  are  all 
bright  and  manly,  and  the  last2  is  one  of  the  best 
of  them.  It  is  a  story  of  life  by  the  sea-side,  a 
book  for  boys;  it  will  teach  them  no  bad  morals, 
and  put  no  romantic  notions  into  their  heads,  but 
will  strengthen  their  faith  in  the  old-fashioned 
virtues  of  industry  and  faithfulness. 

1  Our  Autumn  Holiday  on  French  Bivers.  By  J. 
L.  Molloy.  Boston  :  Koberts  Brothers. 

2  The  Schooner  on  the  Beach.  By  Rev.  Edward 
A.  Band.  Philadelphia  :  American  Sunday  School 
Union. 
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